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Aviation Simplified. 

Mltrtrs Minor, that daring ex^wi inirntnllst. Fays that 
the Qying-nicn may boiiat about their bi-plaucF, but 
bow about bis B.U.Plaue ? 
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jFricnd in JVfeed : 

A MERRY BREAKIXG-UP PIECE FOR BOYS. 


Parkyn . 
Mekkdith 

IUTM5E 
KAWSON . 
iriBBERT . 

Mrs. Nuns 


CHARACTPUS. 

. . . A .Vrff /iojf, aged 11. 

. . . Aytxl 16 

.13 

„ 13 

„ 16 

, . . T/w Matron. 


SrF.NK .—A rortm at Hnlehurst used for 
storing play-boxes and cricket apparatus, 
ftc. Shelves at the back; cupboards; 
hooks for coats, etc. The room is in 
some confusion, as it is the first day of 
the new term. 

Parkyn discovered unlocking his jday- 
box. He is a small boy, a mixture of 
innocence and sharpness. 


Enter Mrs. Nunn, the matron : a business¬ 
like lady, not unkind, though quick 
in manner. 

Mrs. Nunn. Now, young man, I can 
take you in hand. What’s your name? 

Parkyn. Reginald Parkyn, ma’am. I’m 
a new boy. 

Mrs. Nunn. I can see that, can’t I? 
Is this the first time you’ve been to a 
boarding-school ? 

Parkyn. Yes, ma’am. Are you the 
Doctor’s wife? 

Mrs. Nunn. No; not at present; he 
happens to have another wife. I’m the 
matron, Mrs. Nunn. What have you got 
in that box? (Looks in.) Why, you’re 
provisioned for a month ' 

Parkyn. Would you like some tarts, 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. Nunn. Gracious, no! And don’t 
eat too many yourself. 

Parkyn. I shall give some to my young 
companions. 

Mrs. Nunn. Don’t be too generous ; the 
longer they last, the longer you’ll have 
friends. Do you know any of the boys 
here ? 

Parkyn. No, ma’am, not exactly. 

Mrs. Nunn. What do you mean? 

Parkyn. Is there a boy called Meredith 
here ? 

Mrs. Nunn. Yes; do you know him? 

Parkyn. Not exactly, but my father 
.and his father are friends, and my father 
has asked him to look after me. Is he a 
nice boy ? 

Mrs. Nunn. So, so; like the rest of 
them; not very bad and not very good. 


By Paul Blake, 

Aiii/tor of “ The t^coiUs," “ The Dentist's Den” ttc 

I believe he came by the train that’s just 
come in. 

Enter Meredith. 

Mrs. Nunn. Yes. Here he is. Mere¬ 
dith, this is Parkyn. 

Meredith. Oh, here you are, then! 
(Shakes hands.) 

Parkyn. I’m glad to make your ac¬ 
quaintance. My father asked me to give 
you this, ((rives letter.) He was sorry to 
miss seeing you. 

Meredith (opening it). Did your father 
bring you here ? 

Parkyn. Yes; he’s just gone to catch 
his train back. 

Meredith (reading letter). Ah, he’s a 
brick and no mistake ! He’s tipped me 
half a sov., and asks me to look after you 
a bit. 

Mrs. Nunn. I hope you will, and don’t 
lead him into mischief. 

Meredith. Of course not; I’m going to 
be a model boy this term. I’ll look after 
him right enough. I ’spose I must earn 
my tip. 

Parkyn. My mother thought it would 
be nice if I could be in your bedroom, 
please. 

Mrs. Nunn. H’m ! I must see if I can 
manage it. (Looks at list from pocket.) 
I’ll let you know later on. (Going, to 
Parkyn) Be here in half-an-hour, and 
I’ll try and run through your clothes with 
you. [Exit Mrs. Nunn. 

Parkyn (to Meredith). She seems a 
nice sort of woman. 

Meredith. O, Mother Nunn’s all right. 
I say, is that your play-box ? 

Parkyn. Yea. >Iay I offer you a tart? 

Meredith. You may. (Eats it.) I say, 
you’ve a jolly lot of grub there. 

Parkyn. Y’es. Where shall I keep it? 

Meredith. On one of these shelves. 
Let’s see ; you can put it there. (Shows 
where.) That place is free, I know. 
(They put the box in place.) 

Parkyn. Are the boys nice here? I 
know in some schools they are sometimes 
very unkind. 

Meredith. The fellows are decent 
enough, most of them. Of course, some 
are rotters. 

Parkyn. Y’ou won’t let them bully me, 
will you? 


Meredith. Eh? Now, look here, young 
’un ; don’t you be under the impression 
I'm going to have you tied to my apron- 
string.s, and that you can be running to 
me ail day like a chicken to a hen. You 
miKst fight your own battles; it will never 
do for you to come sneaking to me directly 
you’ve got into a mess. 

Parkyn. No, I see that; I’m not afraid. 
But perhaps you can just give me a few 
hints w'hat to do, and what boys to avoid, 
and so on. 

Meredtth. Of course I will. I’ll put 
you up to all the tricks. 

Parkyn. What tricks ? 

Meredith. Why, the sort that they play 
on new' boys. By the bye; I’ve got an 
idea. Does any fellow’ know you know 
me ? 

Parkyn. Not a soul. 

Meredith. Then don’t you let it cut. 
Then no one w'ill think I’ve put you up trr 
anything, and they’ll think you’re jolly 
sharp and let you alone—d’ye see ? 

Parkyn. Yes; and they’ll think that 
any kindness you show me is because 
you’ve taken a fancy to me. 

Meredith (dubiously). Yes. (He is near 
window.) Hello! There are Budge and 
Baw’son. 

Parkyn. Who are they? 

Meredith. You’ll know soon enough. 
They always get hold of new boys and pull 
their legs. 

Parkyn. Does it hurt ? 

Meredith. Get a rise out of them, make 
fools of them; don’t you know what pull¬ 
ing a leg means? Look here. I’ll skoot. 
or they’ll guess I’ve been putting you up 
to their games. Don’t subscribe to their 
society, remember that; and if they keep 
on bothering you, get in some allusion to 
guinea-pigs, that will choke off Raw'son. 

Parkyn. And Budge ? 

Meredith. He’s a greedy young scamp, 
and had to see the doctor after eating 
fourteen apples ; it’s a sore point with him. 
Don’t let them know I told you. Here 
they are. [Exit Meredith. 

Enter BuDGE and TIawson at another 
door. 

Budge (to Rawson). Hello ! here's a new 
bt)y. Isn’t he a nice-looking one, too ! 
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Rawson. Wliat’s your name, younf; ’nn ? 

Rarkyn. iR'^'inald Parkyn. And yours? 

PlAwson. I'm Lord Blylld)oroui,di ; but 
for the present I’m passing under the name 
of Rawson, so you neiMln't < all me “ my 
lord.” Allow me to introduce my friend 
Budge. 

Parkyn {holds out hanil). I am pleased 
to meet you. 

liuD :e. So you ought to be. I aay, is 
that your box ? 

Parkyn. Yes. 

Bui)(;e. Got any apples? 

Parkyn. Yes. May I offer you one? 

Bud(;b. You may offer me two for a 
start. 

Parkyn. Here are one each. {Gicfs 

th€T7l.) 

Rawson fj/i pretended horror). I say ! 

Parkyn. What is it? 

Rawson. Budge, it’s lucky we happened 
to see him, isn’t it? Look at his tie. 

Budc.k. Sly word ! 

Parkyn. What’s the matter with it? 

Rawson. It’s a light one. Don’t you 
know’ that all boys below the fifth have to 
wear black tics? 

Parkyn. But I haven’t got a black tie. 

Rawson. But you must have one. Tell 
you what I’ll do ; I always like to do a new’ 
boy a good turn if I can. I’ll sell you one 
of mine for a bob. 

Parkyn. Thank you very much—that’s 
very kind. 

Rawson. Out with your bob, then. 

Parkyn. I think, perhaps, I needn’t 
trouble you. If I were to dip this one in 
ink it would turn it black, and then I could 
write home for some proper ones. 

Budge { who has finished hi.^ apple). Got 
you that time, Rawson. {To Parkyn) Trot 
out another apple, my lad, unless you want 
to eat them all yourself. 

Parkyn {innocently). Oh no, I only eat 
one at a time ; becau.-^e I know a boy who 
ate a lot one after another, and he had to 
see a doctor. 

Bud e {angry). Here, I say ! What do 
you mean ? 

Parkyn. Mean? It’s quite true. Why 
should you be angry? 

Rawson {laughing). Got you that time, 
Budge. {To Parkyn) Here, I say, you 
can’t leave your box there, you know; 
that’s the monitors’ shelf. 

BuDriE {to Rawson). What do you want 
ta bother yourself about it ? Serve the 
little beggar right if he does get into a 
row. 

Raw’SON [hypircriticalhj). No, no; we 
ought to make things easy for new boys. 
{To Parkyn) If you take liberties with 
monitors, you’ll get into awful trouble. 

Parkyn. And if you liold a guinea pig 
up by its tail its eyes drop out. (Budge 
laughs.) 

Rawson {furious). What do you mean, 
you young oeggar? {Seizes him.) I’ll 
give you the best licking- 

Parkyn. Let me alone! What’s the 
matter ? 

Rawson. You said guinea-pigs. 

Parkyn (tnnocenf/y). I know. Why not? 
What have guinea pigs to do with you ? 

Budge. Let him alone, Rawson j he 
didn’t mean anything. How should he ? 

Enter Mrs. Nunn. She looks doubt¬ 
fully at Budck and Rawson. 

Mas. Nunn. What are you two doing in 
here ? Up to mischief as usual, I suppose. 

Budge. No, ma’am; we’ve only been 
giving him a few tips. 

Mrs. Nunn. That was very kind. 

Parkyn. Yes, ma’am; they tell me that 
I mustn’t put my box there, because it’s 
the monitors’ shelf. 

Mrs. Nunn. Oh, they told you that, did 


they ! {To Budge and Rawson) Be off 
with you ; and don’t either of you get into 
my black books this term, or you’ll repent 
it. [Ejceunt Budge o/u/ Raw son. 

Mrs. Nunn. What else have those boys 
been telling you? 

Parkyn. Tliey said I must w ear a black 
tie. 

Mrs. Nunn. And wanted to sell you 
one, I suppose. 

Parkyn. Yes; but I said I’d dip mine 
in ink. 

Mrs. Nunn {laughs). I’m glad to see 
you can take care of yourself. Don’t be¬ 
lieve anything that couple tell you. 
They’re incorrigible. 

Enter Mereiutii. 

Mrs. Nunn. Ah, here you are ! I’ve 
managed to arrange for Parkyn to sleep in 
your room. 

Parkyn. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Nunn {to Meredith). Teach him 
to keep his things tidy and fold up his 
pyjamas every morning. Come up to my 
room in five minutes and bring your ward¬ 
robe li.st with you. 

Meredith. Yes, ma’am. 

[Exit Mrs. Nunn. 

Meredith. Well, youngster, how did 
you get on with Budge and Raw.son? 

Parkyn. Oh, I’ve got on all right, so far, 
thanks to your tips. They didn’t git 
much change out of me. 

Meredith. Have they tried to get a sub¬ 
scription out of you? 

Parkyn. Not yet. 

Meredith. They’re sure to; that’s one 
of their favourite dodges. Now, listen ; 
I want you to do something for me. 

Parkyn. I will, if I can. 

Meredith. There’s a beast of a fellow 
here—Hibbert, a regular bully. 

Parkyn. Does he bully you? 

Meredith. He’d better not try; but 
he’ll bully you, and he’s too big for me to 
tackle. Now, I heard something about 
him by accident these last holidays, and 
’twill be useful for you to know, and I 
shall enjoy seeing him squirm. (.Year 
window). Ah, there he is ! 

Parkyn. Is he coming up? 

Meredith. 1 daresay he will. Mind, 
not a word to anyone, and be sure you 
don’t let him suspect I ever told you. 

Parkyn. No, no, of course not. 

Meredith. He got caught taking pears 
out of an orchard at Witley, and was had 
up for it; and if the farmer hadn’t asked 
that he should be let off with a caution, 
he’d have been convicted. 

Parkyn. I see; and he thinks nobody 
knows of it. All right; he sha’n’t know 
you told me. 

(Voices outside.) 

Meredith. There are those young beg¬ 
gars again : I expect they’ve come for 
their subscription. I’ll come back in a 
minute, when Mother Nunn has finished 
with me, and pretend I’m seeing you for 
the first time. Don’t give them any 
money. [Exit Meredith. 

Enter Budge and Rawson. 

Budge. Hello, Parkyn ! Come along out 
and have some cricket. Let’s see what 
you’re good for. 

Parkyn. Thank you very much. 

Raw'Son. Wait a moment, though. He 
mustn’t play till he’s paid his subscrip¬ 
tion ; ’tisn’t allowed. 

Budge. No more it is; I quite forgot. 
{To Parkyn) It’s only half a-crown; out 
with it. 

Parkyn. What’s it for? 

Rawson. A special little club of the 
juniors; it*8 awfully jolly. 

Parkyn. And are you the secretary ? 


Rawson. No; Budge is secretary; I’m 
treasurer. Hand it over, and come along. 

Enter Hibbert, a big, unpleasant- 
looking boy. 

Hiroert. Hello !—who’s this? More rub¬ 
bish ? 

Parkyn. Please, I’m Parkyn. 

Hibbert. Are you. Got a hamper? 
(.9^f5 box.) Y’es; that’s right. [Takes 
apple. Seats himself on table.) Can you 
play cricket? 

Parkyn. A little. 

Hibbert. Then come and field for me; 
and don’t you miss anything, or you’ll get 
into trouble. 

Parkyn. Please, Budge says I mustn’t 
play till I’ve paid my subscription. 

Budge. Yes, Hibbert, you know; all 
new boys- 

Hibbert. Yes; I know. Fork out, 
youngster. 

Parkyn. You’re sure it’s all right? 

Rawson. Don’t you bother your head 
about that. 

Parkyn. Very well; my father told me 
to join all the usual things, and to send 
him a list of the subscriptions, and the 
names of the treasurers, and he would send 
the money, as he didn’t want me to pay 
out of my pocket-money. [To Rawson) 
I’ll write to him to-night, and he’ll send 
you a postal order. 

Rawson. Eh? No; there’s no hurry. 

Hibbert [laughs). No, of course not. 

Parkyn. But you said I mightn't play 
till- 

Budge. Oh, that’ll be all right. 1*11 
arrange that for you. 

Parkyn. Thank you, [Take.i paper out 
of pocket ; to Rawson.) What’s your 
Christian name? 

Rawson. What do you want to know 
that for ? 

Parkyn. For the postal order, for my 
father to- 

Rawson. Oh, bother your postal order ; 
don’t send it to me, I’m resigning being 
treasurer. 

Parkyn. Are yon? Then he shall send 
it to you [to Budge), as secretary. 

Budge. I’m resigning being secretary. 

Hibbert [highly amused). Belter let me 
have it, young ’un. {Takes a tart.) 

Parkyn. I say; you might ask me be¬ 
fore taking my tart. 

Hibbert. Yes, I might; but I don’t, 
you see. 

Enter Meredith. 

Meredith. Another new boy ? What’s 
your name? 

Parkyn. Parkyn. 

Meredith. Parkyn? Mother Nunn 
tells me she’s put you in my room. Why 
on earth she loads me up with all the new 
boys, I can’t guess. Mind you behave 
yourself, or you’ll have me behind you 
with a slipper. 

Hibbert. Now then, come out and field ; 
we’ve got half an hour. 

Parkyn. Oh, please, Hibbert, I can’t. I 
forgot, Mrs. Nunn wants me in a few 
minutes. 

Hibbert. Let Mother Nunn to to Jericho; 
you come with me wh#*n I tell you. {Goes 
to box and takes an apple.) 

Parkyn. But I tell you I mustn’t; I 
can’t. And look here, Hibbert, you might 
wait till I offer you an apple before taking 
it. 

Hibbert. Why, you mean little varmint; 
do you want to eat all yonr apples yonr- 
self? 

Parkyn. No; but I like to give them 
when I like and to whom I like. 

Budge {aside to Parkyn). Don’t be a 
fool; he’s a regulai Tartar. 

Hibbert. It strikes me, young man, you 
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want a lesson in politeness. {Takes his 
arm.) You say after me, “ Hibbert, I 
hope you’ll do me the favour to help your¬ 
self whenever you want to.*' 

Parkyn. 1 sha’n’t! Let me go ! 

Hibbebt {threateningly). Won’t you? 

Parkyn. No ! You’ve no right to take 
my fruit : I could have you taken up for 
it. 

Hibbert. Don’t talk rot. 

Parkyn. Why, I heard of a case only a 
week or two ago where a boy was had up 
for taking pears. 

Hibbert. Eh! What do you mean? 
Where? 

Parkyn. Let me see, where w'as it? 
Wait a moment! Yes, I remember; ’twas 
at Witley, and the man- 

Hibbert. That’ll do. Who wants to 
hear your cock-and-bull story? {Takes 
him aside.) Do you remember the name? 

Parkyn {meaningly). Yes. It began 
with H. 


Hibbert {eagerly). You haven’t told 
anyone, have you ? 

Parkyn. Not yet. 

Hibbert. ’Twas all a mistake, I never 
did it; but of course one can’t explain 
to everybody, so naturally 1 don’t want it 
known. You won’t split, will you? 

Parkyn. Not unless you give me reason. 
I don’t want to get anyone into trouble. 

Hibbert. All right : that’s a bargain. 
We shall get on first-rate. I’ve no doubt. 
I’m sorry I went to your box. 

Parkyn. Oh, that’s all right. 

Hibbert. But, I say, how did you hear 
of it? Did you see it in the paper? 

Parkyn. No; a friend told me. 

Enter Mrs. Nunn. 

Mrs. Nunn. Parkyn? Oh, there you 
are. Your father has managed to miss his 
train, so he’s sent up to ask you to come to 
the hotel for tea. 

Parkyn. Has he ? That will be jolly. 


Mrs. Nunn. Hurry along, then. Oh, I 
forgot! He wants Meredith to come too. 

Budge. Meredith? {To Parkyn) Do 
you know him then ? 

Parkyn. His father knows mine. 

Rawson. I see it all ! {To Budge) I 
wondered why this green kid should be so 
knowing : of course Meredith put him up 
to it. What a swindle ! 

Hibbert {aside to Parkyn). Does he 
know too? 

Parkyn. You’d better ask him. 

Hibbert. I s’pose I’d better. {Goes to 
Meredith and talks aside.) 

Mrs. Nunn. Come, hurry up! 

Parkyn. I’m ready. {To Rawson) 
I’ll ask my father for that subscription. 

Rawson. No, no I 

{Exeunt Parkyn and Meredith. 

Budge {as they go). Well, they have 
sold us and no mistake. 

Mrs. Nunn. And serve you quite right, 
too! [Curtain.] 


Jhc IiaYing of a Qhost. 


W HEN I was a girl of sixteen years 
or so, I realised a cherished 
ambition by winning a certain 
scholarship to the tune of 150/., 
for which, however, I had to “ pay the 
piper ” by a severe nervous breakdown 
immediately after the examination. As 
soon as I was strong enough to travel, my 
parents packed me off to a couple of elderly 
relations living in the wilds of Wales, to 
recuperate; and my young brother Sammy 
was sent with me in order to give me the 
benefit of cheerful company and a definite 
interest in life. Sammy’s company was 
cheerful enough, certainly, although I often 
found it far from being an unmixed bless¬ 
ing; and the “interest in life” (which 
resolved itself into keeping him out of 
mischief) was definite enough too. 

We found ourselves in a rambling old 
house of rather picturesque exterior, being 
a perfect maze of stone corridors full of 
bewildering twists and turns inside, with 
unexpected doorways and disastrous steps 
hidden aw'ay in dark corners. Sammy was 
charmed ; it was much more exciting than a 
smuggler’s cave, he said, and must be full 
of ghosts. Anyway, if he were a ghost, it 
was just the sort of place he’d choose for 
nocturnal larks. 

He Nvas very soon acquainted with every 
attic, nook, and cellar, and made staunch 
friends of the elderly abigail and groom, 
who were the only indoor servants in this 
old-world, but altogether delightful, estab¬ 
lishment. There was also an old cattleman 
named Williams, who lived in a sort of 
bothy on the farm, with whom Sammy be¬ 
came most friendly, for he was quite a 
human storehouse of folk-lore and ghost 
stories, and, from Sammy’s point of view, 
a most interesting acquisition to his circle 
of friends and acquaintances in conse¬ 
quence. 

Our bachelor grand-uncle and his maiden 
sister were most kind, and not a bit ex¬ 
acting (as we had fully expected such 
ancient unmarried folk to be). They let 
ns run wild and do pretty much as we 
liked, trusting to our honour to keep us out 
of scrapes ; although Sammy, notwithstand¬ 
ing the very best of intentions, had now and 
then to “ explain.” 

One memorable evening I sat curled up 
in an easy-chair absorbed in an interesting 


book, when Aunt Jane burst into the cosy 
sitting-room in her abrupt, energetic 
fashion. “ Would you like to drive with 
your uncle and myself as far as the 
village?” she inquired. “We shall be 
gone about two hours, and I’ve given Ann 
leave to run over to her sister’s while we’re 
out, so you might feel lonely stopping in¬ 
doors by yourself.” 

My book was delightful, and I felt ex¬ 
tremely comfortable, so I declined aunt’s 
well-meant invitation. 

“ Are you sure you won’t feel lonely, 
child ? It will be dark before we return, 
you know,” said she, a little anxiously. 

“Lonely? Not a bit, aunty dear,” I 
airily replied. “I’ve got to such an ex¬ 
citing part of my book; I must find out 
how it is to end. I daresay I sha’n’t miss 
you till you are back again. Is Sammy 
going with you ? ” 

“ Sammy ! ” snorted Aunt Jane. “ Your 
uncle was after him about half-an-hour 
since for hanging on to a calf’s tail. The 
poor thing was careering like a mad thing 
over the grass, with that tiresome boy hold¬ 
ing on to it like anything. Ho didn’t mean 
to be cruel, of course : he is just thought¬ 
less. Now neither Sammy nor the calf 
can be found, though I did see him— 
Sammy, I mean—talking to old Williams 
since then.” 

“ What a scamp that boy can be some¬ 
times.” I sighed. “ Well, no doubt he will 
soon be in clamouring for something to eat; 
but I do hope he will let me finish my book 
first.” 

My aunt then took her departure, and 
when I heard the wheels of their chariot 
crunching down the drive, I turned to my 
book once more with a contented sigh. 

It was dusk when I came to the thrill¬ 
ing conclusion of the tale, and I had to 
move quite close to the window in order to 
get the full benefit of the fading light. 
Then T sat dreamily gazing out into the 
twilight. Everything seemed very still 
and peaceful. Even the birds had ceased 
their good night twitterings and flutterings. 
Beyond the lawn there stretched a small 
plantation of pines and fir-trees w'hich, in 
the gathering gloom, gradually assumed a 
solemn, mysterious appearance; and I re¬ 
member whimsically speculating as to 
whether it would surprise me very much to 


see wolves rush forth howling from those 
shadowy recesses. 

I turned away from the window with a 
shiver and a slightly nervous laugh, and 
briskly set about making the room look a 
little more cheerful. I had mended the 
fire and was proceeding to light the lamp, 
when an indescribable sound stole through 
the house. I he match dropped from my 
fingers, and I stood motionless, chilled to 
the heart with fright. It was a weird, 
wailing noise, unlike anything I had ever 
heard before, and to my startled fancy the 
deep silence which followed seemed throb¬ 
bing with horror. ' 

I listened intently for a minute or two, 
but could hear only the rapid thumping of 
my own heart. Then I pulled myself 
together, and attempted to strike another 
match; my fingers, however, trembled so 
that it refused to light, and I threw the 
box down with an impatient exclamation. 

The fire was now glowing cheerfully, 
and, summoning my courage, I boldly 
walked over to the door, opened it, and 
peered out into the dark network of 
passage-ways. How I longed to hear 
Sammy’s well-known footstep and gay 
whistle break the eerie stillness. The slow 
ticking of the old clock in the corridor 
seemed to have become loud and assertive, 
and the fire leaped and cra'*itled mockingly 
behind me, sending uneasy shadows dancing 
across the gloom. I resolved to get out 
into the open air, and go to seek the tire¬ 
some Sammy; no doubt he was now seated 
in old Williams’s hut listening to gruesome 
ghost-stories, which were really not at all 
good for him. But, no sooner had I 
stepped out into the corridor than the 
silence fled before a hideous succession of 
wails, shrieks, and groans. Beside myself 
with terror, I sprang back into the sitting- 
room and banged the door shut. Then, 
my limbs refusing to support me, I slid 
down upon the floor in a nerveless heap. 

Presently the blood-curdling clamour 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the 
horrid silence again took possession of the 
house, broken as before only by the slow, 
steady tick of the old grandfather clock 
and the crackling of the blazing fire. I 
tried hard to puzzle out the matter sensibly, 
but it must be remembered that my nerves, 
to begin with, were in a sadly wekkenea 
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condition, and scraps of Sammy’s rubbishy 
ghost stories floating through my memory 
hindered me from arriving at any sane or 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. 

*’ Whatever could it have been? ” I was 
asking myself for about the twentieth time, 
when I heard steps on the gravel path out¬ 
side approaching the window. My hejirt 
leapt thankfully. It must be Sam or 
Williams, I concluded. H:istily gathering 
myself up, I ran across to the window, only 
to be confronted by an appalling figure 
standing dim and white in the darkness. 
An unearthly face, with wild, staring eyes, 
was pressed against the glass. 1 heard a 
deep sigh and a laboured groan, and then 
the face disappeared. At the same moment 
the fearsome wailing within broke out 
afresh, and with the din inside there 
now mingled the noise of wildly gallojung 
footsteps without. I could stand no 
more. With a shriek 1 fell to the floor 
insensible. 

When I recovered my w’its again I was 
lying on the couch and the room was 
brightly lighted. A pungent odour of 
burning feathers brought with it a con¬ 
sciousness of Aunt Jane’s presence. She 
was bending over me, waving the frizzling 
bunch of abomination underneath my 
nostrils. Uncle, bending over her shoulder, 
sprinkled both of us impartially with cold 
water from a ewer he held in his hand. On 
perceiving that I was awake, they ceased 
their ministrations, and, clinging to them 
hysterically, I attempted an incoherent de¬ 
scription of my experiences during their 
absence. They both looked very {)uzzled 
and worried during my recital. 

“And Sammy never turned up,” I con¬ 
cluded tearfully. At this, Aunt Jane gave 
a little exclamation and hurriedly went out 
of the room. My uncle was still soothing 
me when she grimly marched in again lead¬ 
ing my indignant brother Sam by the ear. 
Clutched firmly to his bosom he held a 
violin, the bow, depending from his other 
hand, trailed along the floor. 

“ I don’t know what it is all about,” he 
spluttered wrathfully. ‘‘ It’s my own 
fiddle; old Williams gave it me—he says 
I’ve got the gift; and I went right up into 
the attics so as to worry no one. It isn’t 
fair ! ” 

“ I can quite believe you, Gw'enda, when 
you say the sounds were -weird beyond 
expression,” said my Aunt severely. 

* ‘ Sammy may one day become a Kubelik ; 
but the process will probably take a little 
time. In the meantime, sir, you’ve nearly 
been the death of your sister ! ” 

Uncle had produced a large pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief and w’as violently blowing his 
nose. 

“But, Aunt,” I gasped, “how do you 
account for that dreadful fat'e at the 
window ? ” 

“ Thank your brother Sammy again,” 
sniffed AuiU Jane. “He terrorised the 
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ptwr white calf to such a degree this after¬ 
noon that it defied our united efforts to 
catch it or to drive it into shelter; and, 
finally, got lost, as I mentioned to you 
before. Afterwards it got into the garden 
somehow, and has been wandering about 
the lawn and scampering over my flower¬ 
beds. Oh, Sammy, Sammy i ” shaking a 
reproachful forefinger at him. 

My uncle, who had been \aliantly en- 


** y^KKAK ! Creak ! Crenk ! ” went the old inn sij:n 
V_^ .Vs it swuDt' in the winter t-last; 

“ CYcnk ! tYeak ! CYeak ! ” and every swing 
Soemeii destined to be its la^t. 

VVitljin, the roysterers merry made, 

.Vnd song and lest rang high— 

White-wingini courier of the storm, 

.\ snowllake drifted by. 

" I well rc<-all,’' said tlie old inn sign, 

As it creaked on its crazy pin, 

“ Jast such a Christmas Kve as this, 

With ju.st such stress and din 
Within and without; ’twas years ago, 

When my paint was fresh and bright. 

And I did not shudder and groan in the wind 
.Vs 1 shudder and groan to-night. 

“ .Vnd swinging here, now high, now low. 

With my hinges oiled atiew, 

Hirough the parlour window I peeped, and this 
1 saw that I tell to you ; 

Two men—and they were brothers twain. 

Or brothers I ne’er have seen— 

At either end of a table sat., 

And a tliird man sat between. 

“ .Vnd if ever I saw,” said the old inn sign, 

" In the years I have dangh.*d here, 

Tlie thing men call by Uie name of Wraih, 

1 saw it then, quite clear : 

The lowered brow; the gleaming eye ; * 

The chin crushed in the breast; 

Tlie tight-drawn lipa ; tlie sullen stoop ; 

The fingers ne’er at rest! 

The third man’s face was calm and cold. 

And I saw him gravely read 
From a parclunent scroll, witli seals at foot 
To witness act and deed. 

I know not what tlie compact was, 

To whom tlie loss or gain; 

To whom the pride of something won. 

To w horn the loser’s pain ; 

” Hut I know that whilst the lawyer read 
From the parchment opened wide. 

The door of tlie inn had been pashod ajar 
And a boy had crept inside; 

.Vnd tliat now above the storm there came. 

And above tlie laughter wild. 

The thin, clear notes of a youthful voice— 
llie voice of a homelc-ss child. 


deavouring to maintain a serious expre.s- 
sion, now burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which the graceless Sam heartily joined. 
My Aunt, finding her freezing stare lost 
upon them, walked out of the rcHim with 
great dignity; and then, I'm afraid I 
laughetl too. 

I don’t believe in ghosts now : neither 
dues Sammy. 

A. 1. R. D. 


*’ .V sudden stillness fell within— 

All hu-hed wa.s the uoi>.y throng 
Tlie wind itself set'med loth to blow 

lx>t its chimour should mar the >ong : 

’Twjis a song each li'-tener oft had heard, 

-Vnd himself had sung, maylie. 

As he sat in the firelight’s ruddy glow. 

.V child at his inuthcr’s knee. 

** It told of a night, long years ago. 

When the Star in the Ka.st shone Lur 
O’er a village inn —of the humble henis 
.Vnd the wiie men gatheml tliere . 

It told of the bands of angels bright 
That .sang, exulting, then— 

* To (toil in the Hi rhest, dory ! 

On earth I’eace, Goodwill to men ! ’ 

” When the song was o’er," said the old inn s-ign, 
*’ I peered in the room above, 

.Vnd there I saw, in the brotliers’ eye,. 

-Vnger sut>du«*d by Love ; 

Two hands were over tlie tabla stretch'll, 

-Vnd I knew what their cla.sp must mean : 

.V smile illumined the calm, cold face 
Of tlie man who sat between. 

“ He rose, and bowed with a courtly 
To the brothers standing there ; 

His parchment, tos.sed on tlie blazing h>gs. 

Went up in a mighty fiare. 

When next I looked 1 wondered why 
All three looked down and smiled 
I saw, upturned, a wondering face—• 

The face of a little child. 

“ .Vnd now the revellers, one by one. 

t'tole out from tlie room below, 

All silent, and with blinking eye.?, 

As they faced the driving snow. 

.Vnd when the bells rang in the morn 
With a full, loud peal of joy, 
llic brothers rolled in their coach away. 

And between them SJit a boy. 

*’ So ends my tale.” said the old inn sign. 

As it creaked and (p-oaned aloft, 

'* If more I knew I would tell you more — 

Hut many a time and oft 
I have tlirilled to tliink how 1 saw, that night. 
When the stonn blew fierce and wild, 

IjOvc rise triumphant over wTath 
At tlie call of a little child 1 ” 


The OKI Inn Sign: 

A CIIRI.'^T.M.VS TALE. 

Hv HKur.F.RT Howarh. 

Author of “ Thr BtUr of liottnnux,” “ .Vcn in tfu (tc. 
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Jhc J^ouse of the Stpange Shadow. 


F OU simply can’t beat the house 
at the price, air,” said the 
M agent. “ It’s only just been 
vacated, and is sure to bo 
snapped up in no time when the fact be¬ 
comes known.” 

Although I had fully made up my mind 
from the very first to take the place, I 
did not wish to appear too eager, so I 
raised a few objections, some real and 
others imaginary. These being soon skil¬ 
fully brushed aside by the astute agent, I 
capitulated, and definitely agreed to be¬ 
come tenant of a fine old house in the 
ancitrnt city of Salisbury. 

The rent was only twenty-five pounds a 
year, and at this figure I secured a lease 
for seven years, with the power of ex¬ 
tending the term to fourteen or twenty- 
one years, if I so desired. It seemed 
almost too good to be true, for the letting 
value ought to have been more than 
double. 

The house, in spite of its somewhat 
modern exterior, was an ancient one, and 
was, like most old buildings, full of 
quaint, curious passages, strange nooks, 
and dark recesses, whilst mysterious cup¬ 
boards lurked in the most unlooked-for 
situations. Still, this was no objection in 
my eyes, but rather the reverse, as I felt 
keenly interested in antiquities of all 
kinds, and picturesque old buildings in 
particular always had an especial attrac¬ 
tion for me. 

I soon moved into my new abode with 
my family, which consisted of my wife 
and daughter, and for a time all went 
well, so that I heartily congratulated my¬ 
self on the good bargain I had made. 

At length, however, the feeling arose 
within me that .something was amiss. At 
the commencement the impression was so 
faint and vague as to seem little more 
than a simple fancy; but gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, the feeling began to 
grow and take definite form, till at length 
what had at first been merely a dim, ill- 
defined apprehension grew into the clear 
and settled conviction that the house was 
pervaded by a weird and mysterious 
” something.” 

What first arrested my attention and 
disturbed my peace of mind was the oc¬ 
currence of strange and unaccountable 
noises, which generally manifested them¬ 
selves in the stillness of the night, though 
sometimes I heard them in the dusk of 
evening, and once or twice I thought I 
detected unusual sounds in broad day¬ 
light. 

To satisfy my curiosity, I made a few 
quiet and judicious inquiries concerning 
previous occupants of the house, and the 
information I gleaned was anything but 
reassuring, for I foupd that nobody 
stopped there more than a few months, 
though the reason I was unable to dis¬ 
cover. It seemed certain, therefore, that 
the house had been let to me on such 
apparently favourable terms in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulty experienced in 
getting tenants to stay. 

As neither my wife nor daughter made 
any complaint, it was quite clear to me 
that they had not noticed anything of a 
suspicious nature; and as I did not wish 
to alarm them unnecessarily, I said 
nothing as to the disquieting events 
which had come under my own observa¬ 
tion. 

My nerves had always been specially 


By T. a. Pitman. 

good, and I had never been a strong be¬ 
liever in the supernaturul; so when 1 met 
with the queer experiences ju.st recorded 1 
set to work to find a natural explanation 
which would cover the facts without the 
aid of ghostly intervention, and I soon 
satisfied myself that the true solution of 
the mystery was “rats.” I knew that 
these little animals were often re.^pon8ible 
for the production of strange noi.ses at 
night, and that many cases of supposed 
haunting had been traced to a similar 
cause. 

For a short time my solutioq appeared 
perfectly satisfactory, and 1 had tho¬ 
roughly convinced myself of its soundness, 
when a startling event happened which 
put quite a different complexion on the 
matter and showed me that the rat 
theory did not by any means cover all the 
facte. 

One night I was trying to get off to 
sleep. I had lain awake for a considerable 
time, but nothing unusual had occurred, 
and the only sound which had. fallen on 
my ears was the occasional rumble of the 
wind in the chimney, for it was a wild 
night. The clock had just struck two, 
and, beginning to feel a sensation of 
drowsiness creep over me, I closed my 
eyes, when suddenly I became conscious 
of a very faint, but most weird and un¬ 
accountable, sound. I opened my eyes in 
an instant, and as I did so I beheld with 
startling distinctness, on the opposite 
wall, the black and warning shadow of 
what seemed like a spectral hand, with a 
hideous hooked finger thrust out into bold 
prorninence. 

I gazed in horror, but the apparition 
was gone. It seemed to have faded into 
the very substance of the wall. 

From the position in which I lay I com¬ 
manded a good view of the room, and as 
soon as my first sensations of astonishment 
and horror had somewhat sub.sided I 
looked eagerly round. The lamp, which 
stood a little way behind my head, was 
turned a trifle low, but the light given 
was quite sufficient to render all the ob 
jecta in the room perfectly vi.sible. Every¬ 
thing was in order; the door was fast 
closed, and the blind was closely drawn. 
It was clear that no one had either entered 
or left the room. I began to wonder 
almost whether I had been the subject of 
a strange delusion, but a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion convinced me that the appearance 
was no outcome of a disordered fancy, but 
an actual reality. Explain it I could not, 
but that rendered the occurrence none the 
less a fact. I felt gre.atly agitated, and 
all my efforts to think of some logical ex¬ 
planation were in vain. 

My wife was sleeping soundly and knew 
nothing of what I had seen, and as I did 
not see that any good purpose would be 
served by relating my strange experience 
to her, I decided to keep silence. 

Some time elapsed witho\it further in¬ 
cident, and I began to take heart once 
more. I even went so far as to persuade 
myself that my vision of a phantom hand 
was probably due to the flickering of the 
lamp, whereby a momentary shadow had 
been cast on the wall. 

I soon succeeded so well in allaying 
my fears that I found myself all alone in 
the house one evening without feeling in 
the least uncomfortable. My wife and 
daughter had gone to a concert, and the 
maid was taking her evening off. I was 


sitting in the dining-room reading, when 
all at once 1 he.ird the bell at the end of 
the passage ring somewhat violently, 
thereby clearly indicating that a caller 
was seeking attention at the front door. 
Inferring Irom the strident tones of the 
bell that the matter was urgent, I 
hastened to open the door, only to find 
the doorstep tenantless and the street 
deserted. 

1 felt somewhat annoyed at having been 
called to the door so hurriedly on such 
a fruitless errand, but the occurrence 
.‘teemed too trifling to bother about. I ac¬ 
cordingly made my way back to the 
dining-room and resumed my book. I had 
not sat down more than five minutes be¬ 
fore the stillness was broken by the bell 
ringing out again, and I made another 
hasty journey to the door. 

On opening it, however, I met with no 
better success than on the first occasion, 
for not a soul was in sight. Thinking 
that I was the victim of a silly practical 
joke, and that some boy was amusing him¬ 
self by indulging in “ runaway knucl'^s,” I 
was about to make my way back to my 
book when the bell rang out one c more, and, 
as my hand had scarcely left the latch, I 
was able to open the door while the bell 
was yet pealing. Feeling that I should 
now be sure of catching my tormentor un¬ 
awares, I peeped out. No one was visible, 
and, as if to establish the mysterious 
nature of the summons beyond all possi¬ 
bility of doubt, the bell rang yet a fourth 
time while I was actually holding the door 
in my hand. 

I could hardly believe my sen.scs at first, 
the thing appeared too utterly incredible ; 
and, in order to satisfy myself that my 
ears had not deceived me. 1 procured a 
lamp and inspected the bell itself, which 
was hung at the end of a long dark 
passage. 

What I saw instantly convinced me of 
the reality of my experience. The bell 
was still vibrating from the impulse it 
had received. 

I returned to the dining room absolutely 
bewildered. The event was incompre¬ 
hensible and altogether beyond my depth. 
The house seemed full of mysterious mani¬ 
festations, and I felt an indefinable feelinc 
of dread creeping over me. I endea¬ 
voured to reason myself out of my fears 
and to convince myself that there must 
be some natural and simple explanation 
of all that appeared so dark and di.squiet- 
ing, but the result was far from satisfac¬ 
tory. and, try as I would, I felt myself 
unable to shako off a haunting sensation of 
Coming misfortune. 

The return of my wife and daughter, by 
diverting my thoughts into other channels, 
helped to disperse my morbid fancies, and 
although I still felt greatly disturbed by 
what had occurred, I made a strong effort 
to conceal my agitation, as I was greatly 
averse to saying anything which would 
tend to alarm them in any way or cause 
them to be troubled with fears which, after 
all, might be groundless. I was very glad 
to find my efforts so far successful that 
neither of them appeared to entertain the 
slightest suspicion of anything being 
amiss; and I allowed myself to cherish the 
hope that I should be able to find a natural 
explanation of all my weird experiences 
before it was necessary to make any dis¬ 
closures on the subject. 

In this hope, however, I was sadly dis- 
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appointed. One evening, just as it was 
getting dusk, my wife had occasion to 
visit an upstair room, and as she had to 
traverse a dark corridor on the first floor 
in order to leatn tiie apartment, she took 
a small lamp with her. 

She had scarcely had time to reach the 
passage at the top of the stairs when I 
hearii a sinirp, startled cry ring out, which 
was 1 olio wed by a crash and the sound of 
a heavy ouject tailing. 

Full of vague apprehension, I rushed 
up the stairs. *\ly Daughter, too, who had 
been in another room, had heard the 
scream, and came running to discover the 
cause. The corridor was in darkness, and 
as it was impossible to discern anything 
in the deep gloom, 1 hastily obtained 
light. The scene it revealed was a dis¬ 
tressing one. 

My wile lay prostrate on the floor, and 
lying near her was the broken lamp, 
which had fortunately been extinguished 
by the tail. 

I raised her and carried her down to 
the sitting-room. At first all efforts to 
rouse her were without avail, but at length 
she recovered herself sufficiently to be 
able to speak. 

** It was the shadow on the wall,'* she 
said in a low, frightened voice, and her 
manner showed clearly that she was suf¬ 
fering from intense excitement. 

My heart gave a jump on hearing this, 
and 1 was on the point of saying “1, too, 
have seen it,” but the fear of adding to 
the terror which she was already ex¬ 
periencing restrained me, so I merely 
said, ‘‘A shadow!” 

A puzzled expression came into her 
eyes as if she feit a dilliculty in putting 
her thoughts into words. “ Yes,” she re¬ 
sumed ; “I had reached the top of the 
stairs, and after placing the lamp on a 
bracket w'as proceeding along the corri¬ 
dor, when suddenly i felt a distinct tap 
on the shoulder. Turning quickly round, 
1 saw a strange and horrible shadow psas 
swiftly and silently over the wall opposite 
to which the light stood. I ran back in a 
fright and picked up the lamp, intending 
to come downstairs again as quickly as 
possible, but before 1 hud gone more than 
a step or two i thought 1 caught sight of 
another movemeat on the wall. Then I 
screamed out, and must have fainted.” 

I questioned her very closely as to the 
nature of the shadow she had seen, but 
she was unable to define it at all clearly; 
and the best explanation she could give 
was that it was ” something horrible, 
which moved across the wall with great 
swiftness and without noise.” 

She was positive about having seen the 
shadow, and nothing that I could say had 
the least effect in shaking her testimony. 
Unfortunately 1 was able to say very little 
towards reassuring her, being quite con¬ 
vinced in my own mind of the accuracy 
of her statement. The shadow 1 had seen 
myself, and although the tap on the shoul¬ 
der introduced a fresh element of mystery 
into the case, yet 1 had no reason to 
doubt its reality, especially after my ex¬ 
perience with the bell. 

1 was greatly troubled and distressed, 
and felt that I ought not to have kept 
silence so long. In a measure it seemed 
to me that I was responEible for the pain¬ 
ful shock she had received, owing to not 
taking her into my confidence before. 

The more 1 thought of the matter the 
more firmly did I resolve that unless I 
could speedily discover tho cause of all 
our mysterious and harassing troubles, I 
would leave the house without further 
delay. 

That night I lay awake for many weary 


hours, painfully pondering over the many 
strange events which had happened in the 
queer old place. Such things as haunted 
houses and ghostly visitations 1 had at one 
time openly scoffed at. JSow, however, 
I hardly knew what to think, for facts 
are stubborn things, and there was no get¬ 
ting away from the evidence of my own 
eyes and ears. At length I felt my eyes 
close from very weariness, and I soon 
after sank into a troubled and uneasy 
sleep. 

Although I was so weary, ray senses 
were keenly on the alert, and the sound 
of a faint click brought me back to con¬ 
sciousness in a moment. As I awoke I 
distinctly felt a rush of cold air on my 
face as if from a fan, and on opening my 
eyes I had a vague impression that 1 per¬ 
ceived a slight shade or darkness pass 
along the wall on which I had previously 
seen the mysterious shadow, but the ap¬ 
pearance on this occasion was so indistinct 
and ill-defined that I felt it might possibly 
have been an effect of mv imagination. 
Immediately following it, however, came 
a second click, about which there could 
be no possible doubt. It seemed to pro¬ 
ceed from a spot near the ceiling, and 
although very faint was perfectly distinct. 
The breath of cold air on my face, too, 
was no outcome of fancy. The sensation 
had been too distinct and real to admit 
of being explained away. 

I looked at my wife. She was in a 
deep sleep, and there was no evidence of 
her having made the slightest movement. 
I next turned my attention to the door, 
which a glance assured me was perfectly 
secure. Then I gazed at the window, 
and found that the blind was still in the 
position in which I had left it. I looked 
at it narrowly, but there was not the 
faintest motion perceptible. 

Everything seemed in order, and neither 
door nor window appeared to have been 
touched, yet some one or something must 
have been in the room. The thing was 
inexplicable, and as I recalled my experi¬ 
ences I felt a cold perspiration break out 
upon me. The whole atmosphere of the 
house seemed weird and unnatural, and 1 
vowed to myself that I would thoroughly 
search every nook and cranny of the place 
the next diiy, and leave no stone unturned 
in a determined and final attempt to unravel 
the mystery which had so long baffled me. 

I kept my vow, and in the morning com¬ 
menced a most thorough and exhaustive 
search, which I continued the whole day 
and had not completed by nightfall; but 
my discoveries, though somewhat singular 
and suggestive, by no means cleared away 
my perplexities. 

In the course of my search I came across 
several small cupboards or receptacles 
hidden in the most unlikely places, and 
a door in an upper room which I had 
always looked upon as a fixture yielded to 
pressure, disclosing behind it a dark and 
gloomy closet; but my most suggestive 
finds were two singular square apertures, 
possibly intended for purposes of ventila¬ 
tion, each opening into a hollow space 
which I found existed between the walls. 
This space appeared to be a foot or more 
in width, and directly communicated with 
the outer air by means of a small circular 
opening in the rear wall of the house, near 
the roof, which, although partly over¬ 
grown by ivy, could still clearly be made 
out when viewed from the back garden. 

The suggeativeness of the discovery did 
not lie in the mere existence' of the two 
square apertures, but in their location. 
The first was situate immediately behind 
the bell which hnd rung so mysteriously 
on the evening when I had been left alone 


in the house, and the second occupied a 
position near the ceiling, at the end of 
the corridor in which my wife had met 
with her terrifying experience. 

There was also another square aperture 
or ventilator in the wall of my bedroom, 
somewhat similar to the other two but 
slightly smaller. I had known of this 
ever since I had entered into occupation 
of the house, but had never before paid 
much attention to it. After discovering 
the other two apertures, however, I pro¬ 
ceeded to examine this one, which was 
located near the ceiling, by the side of 
the chimnoy, and was much interested to 
find that this, too, communicated with 
the space between the walls which I have 
already mentioned. 

Although I was quite unable to estab¬ 
lish any direct connection between the 
existence of these apertures and the 
strange events which had so troubled me, 
I nevertheless felt very strongly that they 
must be in some way bound up together. 
So satisfied was I with the result of my 
first day’s search, that I resolved to re¬ 
double my efforts on the morrow. 

I felt much easier in my mind on re¬ 
tiring to rest that night than I had done 
for some time, and soon sank into a sound 
sleep. I awoke suddenly with the con¬ 
sciousness full upon me of having just 
experienced a rush of cold air upon my 
face. A moment later, to my utter 
amazement, I perceived the lamp sway to 
and fro as if shaken by an unseen hand, 
and at the same time I became aware of 
a strange presence in the apartment. The 
next instant a weird shadow cast itself 
upon the opposite wall, and I distinctly 
saw a dusky and hideous form flit swiftly 
across tho room and disappear through the 
aperture near the ceiling. The spectral 
form gave forth no sound in its flight, 
and save for a faint tap or click as it 
vanished through the opening the stillness 
of the night was unbroken. 

For a few moments I remained spell¬ 
bound, and then the true solution of the 
mystery suddenly flashed upon me. Fool 
that I had been ! My ghostly visitants 
were nothing but bats ! Hiding through¬ 
out the day in the void between the walls, 
they had sallied forth in the hours of 
darkness, as is their custom, to seek their 
food. Their usual place of exit must 
have been the circular opening overlook¬ 
ing the garden, though it was evident that 
occasionally they found their way through 
the ventilator apertures into the house. 

The ringing of the bell, the strange 
shadow's on the wall, the tap on my wife’s 
shoulder, the puff of cold air on my face, 
and all the other little incidents which had 
appeared so inexplicable and mysterious 
w'ere now as clear as noonday. The 
strange clicking sound, too, which I had 
noticed at the moment when the bat dis¬ 
appeared from sight, was no doubt due 
to its wings coming into momentary con¬ 
tact with the wall as it passed through 
the opening. 

The next morning I procured three 
pieces of perforated zinc, and entirely 
covered the apertures which had been the 
indirect cause of so many alarms, thus 
effectually preventing the intrusion of any 
undesirable visitors in the future. 

I am happy to state that since my 
morning’s work with the zinc we have had 
no furtner ghostly visits or supernatural 
manifestations. In fact, peace now 
reigns, and every time I think of the 
favourable terms I have obtained in re¬ 
gard to my lease, I congratulate myself on 
my good fortune in having secured such 
an inexpensive abode as the House of the 
Strange Shadow. 
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picturesque People in 

W HO has not seen the nip^ger min¬ 
strels? Who has not at some 
time in his life laughed and 
cried with them—laughing at 
their noisy horse-play and their abundant 
jokes; and crying (in later years) wh'^n 
those moss-grown j«)kes, heavy with the 
weight of years, fwhbed up again im¬ 
mortal ? Who would not hf a nigger 
minstrel ? 


eiav. Wood, and Shell. 

carved with knives hy hoys out of brier 
wood. The little men and women stand 
with dignity on one of tiie shelves, and, 
notwithstanding the limitations offered by 
the material, the expres.-;ions on the dif 
ferent fa<-es are really remarkable. The 
eyes, noses, and buttons on several are 
made by the application of ink or a hot 
iron. The carvers have utilised bark 
for hats. hair, arms, and coat tails. Note 


style. They are not up-to date niggers, 
for, in the photograph, we miss the 
“taml>o” and the l)ones ; and find in.stead 
the drum, and fife, and gay guitar. liut, 
for real long, lean, and wonderlully c in¬ 
structed niggers, they are evidently 
making a great volume of noise. Note 
the fine, open countenances of the end 
men, and <leny this, if you will. M. Cre- 
veillez. a French traveller, who found and 



1. Nisser Minstrels from Paraguay. 


But who ever heard of a nigger minstrel 
troupe in Paraguay? Tell us that such a 
thing is impossible and unknown in this 
South American land, and we will show 
you that there are many things possible 
in the world you know naught of. For 
here are four nigger minstrels, whose his¬ 
tory has been connected wfth Paraguay 
since the inception, probably, of that 
ancient State. They bear the marks of 
time upon their ebon brows, and have the 


presented them to the Museum a few years 
ago, left no word as to who made them or 
when they were made. Their history, in 
short, is Sphinx-like in its obscurity. One 
fact alone we know—the potter who 
formed them was an expert, with a per¬ 
fect knowledge of the negro face, and 
with a delightful sense of humour. He, 
too. must have loved the minstrels when 
a boy. 

Interesting as thev are, however, we 


the hood worn by the Sister of Mercy, the 
arms and frayed robe of the Priest, the 
flapping tails of the Gendarme, and the. 
hair of the Advocate. They are merely 
toys, but how much pains must have been 
taken in making them ! 

Near these brier-wood figures, in a 
special case, stand some very wonderful 
figures (figs. 4, 6, and 6) made of shells and 
pieces of cork by the children of fishermen 
in Prefailles. Loire Inferieure, F'rance; 



general appearance of decay that betrays 
the aged. 

But if you ask us to tell you more about 
them, we cannot. You may see them for 
yourself in the Ethnographical Museum 
.it the Trocadero, in Paris, where they rest 
in a gla.ss case on the stairs, trying, in 
vain, as it were, to make their plantation 
ilitty heard outside the glass. Like us all, 
they are made of clay, but these are hard- 
baked clay niggers, and have been singing 
away for centuries in this stiff and solid 


must leave the niggers and pa.ss on to other 
interesting things. They are all in this 
wonderful Paris museum, and no boy’s 
trip to Paris ought to be completed with¬ 
out seeing them; but, for the benefit of 
those who will never get to the Gay City, 
we have taken photographs of some of the 
curious things on the shelves, by the kind 
permission of the Director. All except 
the negro on bestra were made by children. 

Mo.st curious and humorous are the 
diminutive figures shown in figs. 2 and 3, 


and in the next photo (figs. 7, 8, and 9) 
we note in the second of this curious group, 
a seaweed-gatherer with the spear and 
.‘•eaweed in her hand. The trunk is made 
of cork taken from some old fishing- 
net, and the skirt, collar, and hat are made 
of shells, probably picked up along the 
beach by these little toilers of the sea. 
Little is known about the figures. They 
were found, as the nigger orchestra was 
found, by another French traveller, M. P. 
Certeux, and deposited in the museum. 
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Ic is but natural that some of the local 
types in the fishing district should be re¬ 
presented in the collection, which explains 
the little seaweed-gatherer, as well ae the 
fishermen and seaweed-pedlar. 


Not the lea.st surprising thing about 
these shell figures is the suggestion of 
movement which one gets as one watches 
them for a few moments. They are mute 
and rigid, yet they seem to feel the throb 


gained by means of an ordinary shell. No 
one who looks at this doughty figure can 
fail to see that it is Don Quixote to the 
life. With powerful arm and intrepid 
front, of which any Dulcinea might well 



4. Seaweed Pedlar. 


The heroes and heroines of imagination 
and tradition may also be sought for in 
such a collection; and, vus we shall see, the 
celebrated Don Quixote figures in this 
gallery of portraits. But how to account 


5. Fisherman Hauling his Net. 

of life. The coolie is intent upon his busi¬ 
ness ; the curious pedlar, with his basket 
full of weed, is on his industrious rounds. 
The fisherman hauls in his net with energy 
and the seaweed gatherer lifts her fork 


6. Fisherman. 

be proud, the gallant knight bestrides his 
Rosinante for his famous tilt. Only, the 
little modeller has omitted the Don’s 
whiskers. “ Don Quixote,” writes Cer 
vantes, ‘‘is a tall, meagre, lantern-jawed. 



7. Japanese Coolie. 


for the presence of the unique Japanese 
coolie is a puzzling problem, unless it be 
that the young artist had somewhere seen 
a picture of this mortal and had decided 
to reproduce it in the material he had at 
hand. 


8. Seaweed Gatherer. 

as if she had only just taken her dripping 
prize from the sea. Note too how for¬ 
midable the knight’s breastplate appears, 
with its pointed end, just as you may see 
it on .some of the armour in armorial 
museums. Yet this effect was simply 


9. Don Quixote and bis steed Rosinante. 

hook-nosed, long-limbed, grizzled-haired 
man, with a pair of large black whispers, 
and he styles himself the ‘ Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance.’” Rosinante, as we 
know from the same delightful source, 
was “all skin and bone.” 
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J^ow thcY Spent their Christmas: 

SOME LIVELY DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTMASES SPENT BY FAMOUS PEOPLE UNDER STRANGE 

AND UNFAMILIAR CONDITIONS. 


D r. KANE, the brightest and 
chattiest of all Arctic explorers, 
gives an account of Christinas 
spent on the shores of Smith’s 
Sound while his brig was “ cradled ” in 
the ice and the thermometer was some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of 80 degrees 
below freezing-point. 

"All together again, the returned and 
the steadfast, we sat down to our Christ¬ 
mas dinner. There was more love than 
with the stalled ox of former times; but 
of herbs none. We forgot our discom¬ 
forts which adhered to us still; and when 
we thought of the long road ahead of us, 
we thought of it hopefully. I pledged 
myself to give them their next Christmas 
in their homes; and each of os drank his 
* absent friends ’ with ferocious zest over 
one-eighteenth part of a bottle of Sillery— 
the last of its hamper, and, alas ! no longer 
mousseux. 

"But if this solitary relic of festival 
tdays had lost its sparkle, we had not. We 
passed around merrily our turkeys roast 
and boiled, roast beef, onions, potatoes, 
and cucumbers, water-melons, and who 
Imows what other cravings of the scurvy- 
sickened palate, with entire exclusion of 
the fact that each one of these was 
variously represented by pork and 
beans! ** 

Captain Cook, the great navigator who 
has left such an indelible impression upon 
Australia, New Zealand, and all the 
Southern Ocean, gives an interesting de- 
; 4 M:ription of a certain Christmas Day he 
spent upon an atoll in the Pacific in the 
year 1777. 

" On the 24th, about half an hour after 
daybreak, land was discovered. Upon 
nearer approach it was found to be one of 
those low islands so common in this oc^n 
—that is, a narrow bank of land enclosing 
the sea within. A few coker-nut treee 
wore seen in one or two places, but in 
general the land had a ve^ barren ap¬ 
pearance. The meeting with soundings 
determined me to anchor, with a view to 
try and get some turtle; for the island 
seemed to be a likely place to meet with 
them, and to be without inhabitants. 
Accordingly we dropped anchor in thirty 
fathoms. 

"The pinnace and cutter, under the 
command of Mr. King, wore sent to the 
south-east part of the island, within the 
lagoon, and the small cutter to the north¬ 
ward to catch turtle. Thev were *0 for¬ 
tunate as to turn between forty and fifty 
lon the sand, which were brought on hoard 
with all expedition. As wo kept our 
Christmas here, I called this discovery 
Christmas Island. I judge it to be about 
fifteen or twenty leagues in circum¬ 
ference. It seemed to be of a semi¬ 
circular form, or like the moon of the last 
quarter, the two horns being north and 
south points.** 

Charles Darwin, the author of "The 
Origin of Species," spent a memorable 
Christmas Day, when he was a young man 
just fresh from college, in Wigwam Cove, 
in the near neighbourhood of Cape Horn. 
As everybody knows, he was on his way 
round the world in the Beagle in the 


capacity of naturalist, and his narrative 
of that voyage is one of the most delight¬ 
ful travel books ever written. 

Darwin says : "On December 21st the 
Beagle got under way, and on the suc¬ 
ceeding day, favoured to an uncommon 
degree by a fine easterly breeze, we closed 
in with the Barnevelts, and, running past 
Cape Deceit with its stony peaks, about 
three o’clock doubled the weather-beaten 
Cape Horn. The evening was calm and 
bright, and we enjoyed a fine view of the 
surrounding isles. Cape Horn, however, 
demanded its tribute, and before night 
sent us a gale of wind directly in our 
teeth. We stood out to sea, and on the 
second day again made the land, when 
we saw on our weather bow this notoriou 
promontory in its proper form—veiled in 
a mist and its dim outline surrounded bv 
a storm of wind and water. Great black 
clouds were rolling across the heavens, 
and squalls of rain with hail swept by us 
with such extreme violence that the 
Captain determined to rim into Wigwam 
Cove. This is a snug little harbour not 
far from Cape Horn; and here, at Christ¬ 
mas Eve, we anchored in smooth water. 
The only thing which reminded us of the 
gale outside was every now and then a 
puff from the mountains, which made the 
ship surge at her anchors. 

" The cove takes its name of ‘ Wigwam * 
from some of the Fueman habitations; but 
every bay in the nei^bourhood might be 
so called with equal propriety. The in¬ 
habitants, living chiefly upon shell-fish, 
are obliged constantly to change their 
place of residence; but they return at in¬ 
tervals to the same spots, as is evident 
from the piles of old shells, which must 
often amount to many tons in weight. 

" The Fuegian wigwam resembles, in 
size and dimensions, a haycock. It merely 
consists of a few broken branches stuck 
in the ground, and very imperfectly 
thatched on one side with a few tufts of 
grass and rushes. The whole cannot be 
the work of an hour, and it is only used 
for a few days. At Goeree Roads I saw 
a place where one of these naked men had 
slept, which absolutely offered no more 
cover than the form of a hare." 

dur well-known sea-writer, Clark 
Russell, author of "The Wreck of the 
OroevenoT** and many other famous sea- 
stories, gives a very lively account of his 
first Christmas Day at sea. " In the first 
voyage I made," ho says, " my Christmas 
Day happened in the kingdom of Christ¬ 
mas—at least in the southern realm of the 
white-haired monarch. We were hove-to 
off the Horn in lat. 58° South. We had 
ice ahead, ice abeam, ice astern. Ice as 
big as St. Paul’s. Ice like huge tomb¬ 
stones. Ice like the Turkish mosque, like 
the spire under which we worship, like 
the Lion’s Rump at Table Bay. We were 
bovo-to under a close-reefed main-topsail 
and topmast-staysail, and the ship soared 
and sank, and King Christmas roared with 
laughter in her .shrouds, and we had 
plenty of daylight to see the rushing snow, 
to feel the barbs of the ice-lance, and to 
watch the majestic altitude of the Pacific 
surge. The galley fire was washed out. 

. . . What did I get for my Christmas 
dinner? We had been hove-to for three 


days. All the time the galley fire haJ 
been washed out, and we had eaten u{> 
every vestige of cold remains. My Christ¬ 
mas dinner, then, was a ship’s biscuit; 
honeycombed with worms, on which 1 
pasted some salt butter, and this butter I 
sweetened with foot-sugar. There wa» 
nothing to drink but cold water, the stink¬ 
ing water of the scuttle-butt. My people 
at home, no doubt, eating roast beef and 
plum-pudding, drank to the safe return of 
the little midshipman, and the dear old 
mother would, of course, believe that, like 
herself, he was faring very well indeed on 
this same Christmas Day ! " 

We are apt to complain, and not with¬ 
out some reason either, that our fore¬ 
fathers told very big " crammers ’’ about 
the weather conditions which obtained in 
their day, or else that the English climate 
has undergone a great change; for the 
typical Christmas of the Christmas cards 
and Christmas numbers is about the rarest 
of all rare things. According to a writer 
who has "been there," and therefore 
should know all about it, it is in Canada 
that the real Old English Christmas him 
taken up its permanent abode. This 
writer says : 

"It is in Canada that the real Christ¬ 
mas of the picture exists—^that Christmas 
of the good old times which is fast fading 
away before the mildness of an English 
December. But this season is right royal 
in a land where snow lies feet high week 
after week, where the cold is intense, and 
yet the sun shines and the air is still and 
fresh. The Canadian lives almost entirely 
out of doors—the short day is not better 
than the long moonlight nights. Revels 
within doors are many, but nothing equals 
the joys of night sleighing and toboggan- 
.ing over miles and miles of ice or frozen 
snow. Ice-picnics, begun in the after¬ 
noon and lasting on until midnight, are 
such things as the Briton can never dream 
of. A big party assembles in sleighs and 
travels till the moon is well up and the 
earth a glittering fairyland. Then, near 
some forest, while the more adventurous 
go farther afield in snowshoes or toboggan 
down a neighbouring hill, a great fire is 
lit and wild merry-making ensuee." 

That picture of a Christmas in Canada 
makes the following description of Christ¬ 
mas in Tasmania read piquantly. Bishop 
Montgomery of Tasmania says : " Hobart 
cannot give her guests Christmas snows. 
Once, and once only. Mount Wellington 
powdered her head on Christmas morning 
in my experience. But the tender light 
of an early morning walk to church—this 
wo can give; and strawberries and cream 
in place of, or alongside of, the plira- 
pudding. We are not given to expensive 
ways. Late dinners are almost unknown. 
So, after worship, there is the midday 
meal, at which, at its conclusion, voices 
are hushed; perhaps too there is a tremor 
in the voice of the head of the house as 
he gives the toast ; ‘ The old home, the 
old friends, grandfather and grand¬ 
mother ! ’ All the world over there is the 
same look-back, the prayer, and the lump 
in the throat; and in the evening the 
streets are thronged with people wending 
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their way to the Cathedral to hear the 
Carols. It is a summer evening, almost 
the longest of the year.” 

As everybody knows, there is a large 
foreign settlement at Canton, at the Great 
Gatew'ay into China, and. though Christ¬ 
mas is not among^ the Chinese festivals, 
yet the Europeans keep a little Christmas 
of their own and try to make things as 
homelike as possible under the circum¬ 
stances. Here is a thumb-nail sketch of 
the advent of the great Christian festival : 
*‘ It is midnight. How few in this great 
Asiatic camp will celebrate the Birth to¬ 
morrow ! There are wandering lights 
gleaming from the upper windows of the 
houses in the Settlement. The mothers 
are stealing round with basketfuls of toys 
and sweets, waited on by broadly smiling 
‘ Amahs ’ as they fill the stockings of their 
sleeping darlings, asleep under the 
mosquito-nets. In the early dawn we 
notice how the foreign steamers have 
burst out into tufts of green foliage in 
the night, and that coolies go from house 
to house with bundles of white-enveloped 
Christmas cards, which the house-boy will 
pile on the morning tea-tray and take in 
to the sleeping recipient. It is so 
pleasant, too, to get them in this far-off 
land—we even read the words ! ” 

A Consul in the Malay Peninsula gives 
the following description of the coming of 
Christmas in the Land of the Lotus 
Flower : 

‘ Melly Klissmas ! ’ 

I rubbed my eyes. ‘ Merry Christ¬ 
mas, Ah Minga ! Bring tea and fruit.* 

“Then I opened the net door of my 
mosquito-house and went to the window. 
My thermometer registered eighty degrees 
in the shade. A great wide-spreading 
fiamboyant tree daz^ed my eyes with its 
orgeous flame-coloured burden of 
owers, and effectually brought me back 
to a sense that I was spending Christmas 
amid fruits and flowers, green grass and 
lotus-covered streams. 

“ Another timid knock at the door. 

* Apa lu mau? ’ I said. 

“Ah Minga, w’ho despised Malay, and 
would only speak it to the servants, 
answered, * Kling man bottomside has got 
many Klissmas.’ 

“ I knew this pidgin-English to mean 
that there was a Hindoo downstairs who 
had brought me Christmas presents. I 
descended to find Mohammed Sinupula 
standing in front of an array of baskets 
which held a leg of Shanghai mutton, a 
peck of mangoes, bananas, and pomeloes; 
there was also a box of Manila cigars and 
another of Mandarin oranges. The mis¬ 
tress was not forgotten, for Mohammed 
had brought her two boxes of Florida 
water, a big almond cake, and a tin box of 
sweets. He bow’ed to the earth and 
prayed that ‘ the heaven born will accept 
these little gifts from his most humble 
servant Sinupula as a Christmas greeting.* 
Then he prayed that ‘ the fare of the 
great sahib may be as odorous as sandal¬ 
wood.* He salaamed again and walked 
with stately tread off the verandah. 

“ That night thirty of us met to eat 
Christmas dinner. There were no blazing 
Yule-logs; no mistletoe; no snow' beating 
against window-panes; none of the 
vigorous and bracing winter sounds of 
the northern zone. But there was an 
ethereally beautiful sky, studded with in¬ 
numerable stars and jewelled with the 
Southern Cross; there were toasts to 
the ‘ absent ones,* ‘ the King,* and ‘ the 
hostess *; there were bon-bons and 


snappers, and songs and happy faces and 
good cheer.” 

And, last of all, we come back to snow 
and ice, to King Frost’s own special 
dominion. King Edward the Seventh’s 
Land, which lies in the precincts of the 
South Pole. Captain Scott, Lieutenant 
Shackleton, and Mr. Wilson were on their 
historic sledge journey. For days they 
had been on short rations. So constantly 
did they suffer the pangs of hunger that 
the 'division into three of the daily portion 
became a matter of great delicacy, and 
Lieutenant Shackleton invented the game 
of “shut-eye.” One man would divide 
the food and the other tw’o would turn 
their backs and shut their eyes. Then the 
divider w'ould point to a certain portion 
and say, “Whose shall this be?” and 
they would answer this question in turns. 

On Christmas Day the game of “ shut¬ 
eye ” was not played—but let Captain 
Scott tell his own yarn : “ For a week,” 
he says. “ we have looked forward to this 
day with childish delight, and, long before 
that, we decided that it w'ould be a crime 
to go to bed hungry on Christmas night; 
so the week went by in planning a gor¬ 
geous feed. Each meal and each item of 
each meal we discussed and re-discussed. 
The breakfast was to be a glorious spread ; 
the Primus was to be kept going ten or 
fifteen minutes longer than usual. Lunch 
for once was to be warm and comforting; 
and supper !—w'ell, supper was to be what 
supper has been. In fact, we meant this 
to be a wonderful day, and everything has 
conspired to make it so. 

“When we awoke to wish each other 
‘ A Merry Christmas ’ the sun was shining 
warmly through our green canvas roof. 
We were outside in a twinkling, to find 
the sky gloriously clear and bright, with 
not a single cloud in its vast arch. Away 
to the westward stretched the long line 
of gleaming coast-line; the sunlight 
danced and sparkled in the snow beneath 
our feet, and not a breath of wind dis¬ 
turbed the serenity of the scene. It was 
a glorious morning, but we did not stay 
to contemplate it, for we had even more 
interesting facts to occupy us, and we 
were soon inside the tent sniffing at the 
savoury steam of the cooking-pot. Then 
breakfast was ready, and before each of 
us lay a whole pannikin-full of biscuit and 
seal liver, fried in bacon and pemmican 
fat. It was gone in no time, but this and 
a large spoonful of jam to follow left a 


sense of comfort which we had not experi¬ 
enced for some weeks, and we started to 
pack up in a frame of mind that was 
wholly joyful. 

After this we started on the march, 
and felt at once the improvement of sur¬ 
face that came to us last night; so great 
was it that wo found we three alone could 
draw the sledges, and for once the driver 
was silent and the whip but rarely 
applied. The dogs merely walked along 
with slack traces, and we did not attempt 
to get more out of them. No doubt an 
outsider would have thought our proces¬ 
sion funereal enough, but to us the relief 
was inexpressible; and so we trofjped on 
from 11.M to 4 p.m., when we thoroughly 
enjoyed our lunch, which consisted of hot 
cocoa and plasmon, with a whole biscuit 
and another spoonful of jam. We were 
off again at 5.30, and marched on till 8.30, 
when we camped in triumph and comfort, 
and with the additional satisfaction of 
having covered nearly eleven miles, the 
longest march we had made for a long 
time. 

“ Then w'e laid ourselves out for supper, 
reckless of consequences, having first had 
a Christmas wash and brush-up. Redo¬ 
lent of supper, we sat round the cooking- 
pot, whilst into its boiling contents was 
poured a double ‘ whack ’ of everything. 
In the ‘ hoosh ’ that followed one could 
stand one’s spoon with ease, and still the 
Primus hissed on, as once again our cocoa 
was brought to the boiling-point. Mean¬ 
while, I had observed Shackleton ferret¬ 
ing about in his bundle, out of which he 
presently produced a spare sock, and 
stow'ed away in the toe of that sock was 
a small round object about the size of a 
cricket ball, which when brought to light 
proved to be a noble plum-pudding. 
Another dive into his lucky-bag and out 
came a crumpled piece of artificial holly. 
Heated in the cocoa, our plum-pudding 
was soon steaming hot, and stood on the 
cooker-lid crowned with its decoration. 
For once we divided food without ‘ shut¬ 
eye ’ ! ” 

May all our B.O.P. readers the world 
over have such a jolly Christmas as will 
put all the above records very much in 
the shade; nor would we have them amidst 
their merriment forget the poor and the 
suffering, or the advent of the Child 
Christ at whose birth the angels sang so 
long ago, and whose Second Coming every 
Christian looks for in glad anticipation. 

A. B. Cooper. 
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In the “D" DoFmitoFY- 

By Charles Edwabdes. 


C HE seven boys of the ** D ’* dormitory 
were in bed and the light was out. 
The housemaster patted Tommy 
Garter on the head, before making 
all dark, and asked about his especial 
brightness of eye and rosiness of cheek, 
as he lay on his back, smiling from his 
pillow. There seemed to be nothing par¬ 
ticular to smile about so eagerly at that 
late hour of the day. 

** You look as if you had a fever, 
Garter," the housemaster said rather 
romantically. " Feel up to the mark? " 

" I should just think I do, sir," young 
Carter replied; and two or three of the 
other fellows laughed. 

" Don’t seem to fancy you’d like some 
medicine?" the housemaster suggested 
further—he wae a thoughtful gentleman 
and notoriously generous in prescribing 
pills and spoonfuls of stuff, with and 
without the matron’s help. 

" Not me, sir," said young Carter, turn¬ 
ing abruptly on to his side. 

The ‘‘not me" was too much for the 
honsemaster. He shuddered, gazed with 
reproachful indulgence at the new laughers 
in their little white beds, and in another 
moment the gas was out. His " Good¬ 
night, boys!" was met with an almost 
vociferous chorus of ‘‘ Goodnight, sir," 
from the seven, including Tommy Carter 
himself, now not only on his back again, 
but with his elbows already preparing to 
lever himself into a sitting posture. 

"And next to no talking, remember,’* 
the housemaster added, as an afterthought. 

The admonition was received in silence 
and the door was shut. 

" Now, then, young Carter,** whispered 
klason, when about three seconds had 
passed, "your chance has come at last. 
Let’s see what you’ve got in you." 

" Hush, you fool! Wait a bit! ’* whis¬ 
pered Bell, in whom caution was a pre¬ 
dominant quality. " He may be at the 
keyhole." 

But that was too absurd a libel of the 
housemaster’s own qualities. Almost the 
entire dormitory growled its disapproval 
of Bell’s base insinuation. Bell was in¬ 
formed by Mason that it didn’t follow that 
because he had sneakish ideas himself, 
other fellows also had them. Bell resented 
this and made a violent movement in bed 
—he was, in fact, grasping the bolster for 
purposes of aggression. But for Har- 
ringay there would certainly have been 
some real noise, with consequences. 
Hoarsely, and with distinct menace, Har- 
ringay bade Bell keep his skin on and 
stay where he was. 

" Let’s have the kid’s tale and be done 
with it, you idiot! ’* said Harringay. He 
was the leading spirit in the D dormitory 
and accustomed to obedience therein. 

Mason, Ramsden, and the kid himself 
("Like his young cheek!" reflected Bell 
by-and-by) said " Hear, hear ! ’* and, thus 
overpowered by general opinion. Bell lay 
down again. 

" I’ll have something to say to you in 
the morning, Mason," Bell muttered as 
Tommy Carter sat up in bed and drew 
the blankets around him. 

The new term was still not a fortnight 
old, and the others had all told tales of 
amts, in the first watch of the night—each 
in succession, beginning with Harringay, 
whose father was interested in aeroplanes, 


and had nearly broken Harringay’s neck 
in a splendid experimental voyage of three 
furlongs, about the thrills of which Har¬ 
ringay had enlarged with great adjectival 
effect. 

Young Tommy Carter had astonished 
the others by trying to get his turn after 
Harringay. The impudence of the kid ! 
He assured the dormitory that his story 
was better than Harringay’s, and said 
that he might forget some of the prime 
parts of it if they didn’t let him loose it 
quickly. Moreover, it was irut^ every 
word of it. 

He had to be crushed, in fact. Har¬ 
ringay was a good all-round sort of bull¬ 
dog (his father a chief constable), but 
he wasn’t likely to stand even that deli¬ 
cate little imputation upon his veracity. 
He shook Tommy Carter by the ears 
promptly, and not quite tenderly. Mason 
also did some crushing, before he began 
his tale on the second night. But it was 
all for the benefit of the kid’s character 
and general training, as the kid himself 
was coaxed to admit. They didn’t bully 
at Bexham School, and Tommy Carter boro 
his discipline with grins as well as com¬ 
plaints. 

And now his turn had come. Adjust¬ 
ing the pillow between his back and the 
iron head of the bed, he coughed softly. 
His father, the rector, often coughed 
like that in the pulpit before beginning bis 
sermons. It wasn^t a cough so much as 
a habit. 

"Just you toe the line properly, 
kiddie ! ’’ said Mason from his corner. 

"Be true to truth—that’s what be 
means," added Harringay, really very 
obligingly, remembering that he was 
fifteen to the kid’s eleven. 

" All right, Harringay, I will," said the 
kid. " It’s about a burglar. Well, he 
was that. Bell, besides other things, and 
it isn’t my fault if your tale was about a 
common one." 

"No cribbing, anyway," exclaimed 
Bell, whose derisive noise had drawn this 
rather plaintive apology from the night’s 
tale-teller. 

" I know I’m not," said Tommy Carter 
earnestly. 

" Drive on, you fool! ’* growled Mason; 
and the kid drove on as followe : 

" There’d been four robberies in the 
village and near it, you know, when I got 
home for the Easter, and everyone was 
talking and guessing about them. My 
cousin, Andrew McCulloch, was there as 
well—he’d had something the matter with 
him, and, our place being so healthy, his 
mother had sent him to us for change of 
air. They’d begun just after he came, and 
it was awful fun the way Anne, Mabel, and 
Lizzie gassed him about it." 

"Are they your servants? ’’ interposed 
Bell, not very pleasantly. 

"They’re my sisters—three of them. 
I’ve eight altogether and one brother! ’* 
explained the kid. 

" Poor beggar I ** said Bell. " What a 
ghastly crowd ! ’* 

But he interrupted no more. Harringay 
warned him, and the five others were com¬ 
pletely with Harringay in the matter. 

" Next lap I ’’ said Mason, when Bell 
had had his lesson. 

" They "—^proceeded the kid, hesitating, 
as even a practised storyteller might, 
under such a strain—"they said Andrew 


was the burglar, because there weren’t 
any till he came. But it was meant 
for rot. He’s only two years older than 
I am, and hasn’t to go out after dark 
for weeks and weeks—till he’s given up 
catching chills. 

" The thief had broken into the church 
and taken the poor box and all that was 
in it. That was hie first. He’d got into 
Holly Hall when Lady Smith was away 
and bagged a frightful lot of silver things 
and eaten a pie and a cold roast chicken. 
Then there was Gordonstowe, Colonel 
Billington’s place, and he did best of all 
there, because the Colonel collects gold 
coins and hasn’t got a safe. He pinched 
the whole collection, worth hundreds of 
pounds, and father says he never saw the 
Colonel in such a horrible temper as the 
morning after. He’s what they call ap^e- 
etic, and gets red and blue in the face when 
he’s excited, and may die any time when 
he’s like that. That’s three; and the 
fourth was the schoolhouse, but he didn’t 
take anything there except a slice of cake 
from a plate on the table and a pair of 
common cheap spectacles off the mantel¬ 
piece. Everyone said this was most extra¬ 
ordinary, for Mr. Wilson, the school¬ 
master, uses silver spoons, and there were 
two pairs of spectacles on the mantelpiece, 
one made of gold; and yet he chose the 
other. But you’ll know why when I get 
to it. 

" Wasn’t it prime to come home for 
the holidays to a scene like this? Father 
was just no end put about, because, being 
the clergyman, he feels responsible for 
every living soul in the parish. That’s 
what he said, and he couldn’t think who 
was doing it. And the police were just 
as bad. And the first Sunday after I 
got home father preached such a hot sermon 
about it. A lot of folks cried. Andrew 
said that was bound to be all a sham with 
most of them, but I don’t see why it 
should be, because you see they felt that 
they were being suspected, and when that 
occurs, unless you’re guilty, it’s a sort 
of thing no fellow really enjoys." 

The kid drew a breath. 

"You might,” observed Harringay, 
graciously enough, " cut all that dry part. 
Let’s have the next thing he did. We can 
make our own remarks, if we want.” 

"Very well,” said the kid meekly. 
" He came to us next." 

" Good business !" cried Mason. 

" No it wasn’t, then ! ’’ objected the 
story-teller. " It was too jolly bad of 
him, for, as it happened, we’d helped him 

with- But it’s too soon for that. My 

word ! there was a stew when father woke 
that morning. They’d been to a party five 
miles away the evening before, mother and 
father had, and she’d left her rings and 
watch and chain, and all that, under the 
looking-glass by the window. She hae a 
magnificent emerald thing shaped like a 
little wheel that hangs round her neck 
when she goes out to a dinner. It was 
a present from her grandfather, who was 
an admiral, and had it as a gift from the 
Emperor of Russia, and that was taken, 
with every blessed thing worth anything 
besides that was exposed to sight. Father 
woke and said there was a draught, and 
when he got out of bed and pulled up the 
blind there was the window half-open, and 
the discovery was made. Mother was as 
wild about it as a Red Indian. She 
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thonghi it WM hia fault because he hadn’t 
fastened the window; but he had, and 
the fellow had just cut out a pane as neat 
as anything, and then shoved in his hand 
and pushed the catch and got in and done 
it. And he'd used our own ladder too— 
it was left standing outside—as cool as if 
he was a plumber. 

*' Talk about shindies ! The girls didn’t 
worry Andrew about it this time. Not 
much. They were as mad as mother 
herself, because, of course, all her jewel¬ 
lery will come to them some day, and it’s 
a hateful thing to be robbed of an expec¬ 
tation, isn’t it 7 And father went rushing 
about the parish with the police, tiring 
himself out to no purpose. It happened to 
be a Saturday, you know, when he writes 
his sermons, if he wants them to be 
fresh. But he couldn’t write one that day, 
and preached two old ones on the Sunday. 
Everyone was upset. I never saw such a 
thing. And to get out of it all I suggested 
that cook should give us some sandwiches 
and cakes and things, and we could have 
a picnic in Bedstock Wood, one of the 
jolliest parts of the neighbourhood. 
Andrew said *A11 right. I don’t mind 
where we go, so as we get away from 
such a lot of girls for a change.^ And 
that’s how we found ourselves by-and-by 
close to the old Durdenham quarry, in the 
midst of the wood.” 

The kid paused again. 

” Cut on,” said Mason, as if interested. 
** Ho isn’t BO bad, is he, Harringay 7 ” 

” No,” said Harringay. ” And that 
Cousin Andrew of his showed his sense in 
wanting to get away from those girls. It’s 
one of the worst things that can happen 
to a fellow, to be planted down for his 
holidays in a house full of women. They 
spoil everything. Gee up, kiddie.” 

” We hadn’t hardly got to the quarry,” 
proceeded the kid, with fresh zest, ” when 
Andrew desired to sit down and have 
lunch.” 

” What a pig ! ” whispered Bell. 

” It isn’t my fault if he was,” pro¬ 
tested the kid. ” But you’ve no idea what 
a terrific place that quarry hole is, 
although it’s been so long abandoned. 
They used to dig stone out of it, and right 
in the bottom there’s an old pit where in 
the ages that are past they found some 
coal. But nobody has done anything in 
the whole place for years and years, and 
it’s all blackberry bushes and things like 
that, as thick as treacle. You can’t move 
in the bottom part without tearing your 
clothes to bits and getting frightful 
scratches, and there are three boards up 
with * Danger ’ on them, and forbidding 
people to trespass if they don’t wish to be 
prosecuted act ording to law. 

” That’s where we sat and ate our lunch, 
till all of a sudden Andrew pinched hold 
of my arm and whispered, ‘Look; who’s 
that 7 What’s he doing 7 He’ll break his 
neck as safe as houses ! ’ And I looked 
and saw a chap named Micky Mole letting 
himself down one of the quarry’s sides 
by the ivy, stick-out bits of trees and other 
useful helps. It wasn’t what you may call 
perpendicular in that part, but an ordinary 
fellow would have slipped and broken his 
neck without a doubt, and there’d have 
been an end of him. 

” * It’s that cadging idiot, Micky Mole,’ 

I said to Andrew; and Andrew replied 
that he wasn’t blind, and could see that it 
was now without being told. 

” ‘ What’s he doing ?—that’s what I want 
to know,’ said Andrew. But when I was 
going to yell out to ask him the ques¬ 
tion, Andrew stopped me, and said it 
was a frightfully risky thing to do, be¬ 
cause it might make him make a false 
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step and kill himself. And so we sat still 
and continued with our grub and tried to 
see what became of him; and Andrew said 
he rather liked the fellow, what he’d seen 
of him, because of his tales about when 
he was at sea. He hadn’t been long in 
the district, you know, having escaped 
from a lunatic asylum. That’s what he 
told Andrew as a secret, and Andrew pro¬ 
mised to say nothing about it if he be¬ 
haved himself properly and didn’t make 
faces at the girls to terrify them. 

” And now, all of another sudden, he 
appeared again down in the bottom and 
looked up at the blue sky, but didn’t see 
us; and the next thing he did was to vanish 
again by the old pit hole, which had a 
brick and stone covering over it, with 
young trees and bushes and all sorts of 
things round about. 

” ‘ I wonder where on earth he lives when 
he’s at home,’ eaid Andrew. He said 
he’d asked him that already, but got only 
winks for a reply. Father didn’t like him, 
and had said he ought to be in a workhouse 
somewhere, but had given him sixpence 
himself once, because he looked so down in 
the mouth and thin, and was so queerly 
dressed. He said all sorts are necessary for 
a world, and it doesn’t do to be too hard on 
those who are down and want to live their 
own lives in the way they like best. He 
had no doubt he slept in bams and under 
hedges, and, being accustomed to it, didn’t 
mind it. 

** We’d finished our grub when we saw 
him again, in about half an hour. Andrew 
had made the time pass with a sto^ about 
when he went to Brittany with his Uncle 
Thomas, and the things they have to eat 
in France. 

” We’d seemed to have forgotten the 
fellow, but we hadn’t—at least I hadn’t. 
And I don’t think I was ever much more 
surprised in my life than when he smashed 
out of the tangle down there in difTerent 
clothes. When he went in he had a cap on 
and a coat like a scarecrow, but when he 
came out he’d an old top hat on his head 
and a brown mackintosh, and I never saw 
such a guy. But Andrew had seen them 
both before, he said, and wasn’t surprised ; 
and when I wanted to yell out to him again, 
he pLaced his hand across my mouth and 
said ‘ Shut up! There’s something re¬ 
markable about him. Let’s go on watch¬ 
ing him. This is where he hangs out when 
he^B at home. It must be, or how could he 
change his clothes like this 7* And, think¬ 
ing it over without loss of time, I agreed 
that Andrew was right.” 

” You just hurry yourself, kiddy ! ” put 
in Harringay. ” I don’t see land yet, 
and it’s time we were all asleep, you 
know.” 

All right, Harringay,” was the re¬ 
sponse. “I’ll be as quick as ever I can. 
And therefore I didn’t yell, and directly 
afterwards Micky Mole lit his pipe and 
went mooching away out of sight. There’s 
a dingle below the quarry. Awfully rough 
and with ‘ private ’ boards there also, and 
he’d no right there or anywhere, but that’s 
where he went. 

“ And it was just this that set Andrew’s 
back up. He’s nailing good at riddles. 
If you ask him the most difficult ones he 
never rests till he’s had a lot of shots at 
them. And because of this he said, 
‘Tommy, I vote we get down, round, and 
up by the way that chap has gone and see 
what it all means. There’s a jolly old 
mystery here, or I don’t know anj^hing, 
and I’m going to explore it.’ 

“ We did so, and you never saw such a 
mess as we were in when we got to the old 
pit hole—ripped and scratched, and I don't 
raow which of UB was in the worst temper. 


I’d proposed to give it up, because of the 
mud and water in the dingle, but Andrew 
wouldn’t, and therefore we persevered. 
He said he didn’t care what my mother 
said about the state we were in ; she wasn’t 
his mother, he said, and that was per¬ 
fectly true. He said she’d got her bands 
full with her own troubles about the stolen 
things, and that was another reason why 
she wouldn’t worry about us. It made us 
quarrel, but, nevertheless, when we came 
to the pit we rested and wiped our faces 
and began to laugh.” 

“What for7” demanded Bell, surlily. 

“We didn’t know what for. Bell, but we 
laughed just the same. I expect it was 
because we were in such a me.ss. And 
then Andrew began to lark, and shoved 
me against the side of the pit, and then all 
at once a great huge mass of ivy stuff fell 
away, and there was a hole visible in the 
side. It wasn’t such a big hole, but the ivy 
coming away like that, without any roots, 
made Andrew stare. And the next moment 
he laid hold of one of the big square stones 
the lower part of the pit wail was built of 
and shifted it. ‘ I spy ! ’ he cried aloud, 
and then he moved another of them, and 
again another, till there was room for the 
light to shine into the pit. I told him 
to be careful %vhat he was doing, but he 
wouldn’t, and I gave up warning him 
when I also saw what he saw. 

“ And what do you think it was 7 There 
was a rope ladder down the pit, fasiened 
just inside below those lumps he’d palled 
away. Four nails as long as a fellow’s 
hand held it up, and it looked as strong 
as anything. 

“‘Well,* said Andrew, standing back 
after he’d screwed himself halfway in, 

‘ I’ll go to Jericho if this isn’t pretty rich.’ 

“ ‘It’s where he lives,’ said I. ‘ It must 
be.’ 

“ But Andrew also was of the same 
opinion, and without saying much more he 
pulled out a box of matches and struck one 
and fired some paper he had in his pocket 
and pitched it into the hole. It wasn't 
nearly so deep as we expected, and there 
wasnT water in the bottom either, as we 
expected again. But the extraordinary 
thing was the discovery that the ladder 
reached to the bottom, and this made 
Andrew shove himself inside, feet first, 
backwards, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, and say, ‘Good-bye, I’m off.’ 

“ He went down as coolly as if he were 
on the staircase at home, and arrived quite 
safely, going very slow for fear some of 
the steps might be rotten. But they 
weren’t the least bit rotten, and when he 
shouted up, ‘ Come along, if you like,’ I 
followed immediately, feeling awfully ex¬ 
cited. He didn’t wait for me, though, 
but declared that he’d found an under¬ 
ground passage, and when I arrived, there 
he was in the middle of it, only a few yards 
away, with a candle lighted in a bottle. 

‘ Talk about fun,’ I said, and suddenly he 
turned, and I could see by the candle on 
his face that he’d discovered something 
much worse. 

“And so he had. There was a space 
cut out in the side and a bed in it—well, 
not exactly a bed, you know, but a lot of 
sacks and stuff in the sort of shape of one. 
There was ever so much else there too. 
The fellow had made shelves in the wall, 
and there was a loaf of bread, half a small 
cheese, some pots of jam, bottles of things, 
knives and spoons, and—but you’d never 
guess what else there was—a newspaper 
with Mr. Wilson’s spectacles on it, five or 
six bundles in browm paper, and a bag I 
recognised as my dad’s the very moment 
1 saw it. ‘Hullo!’ I cried, laying hold 
of the bag and opening it, and behold— 
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there weie the things he’d prigged from 
our place that very last night. '1 here was 
the emerald my mother’s grandfather, the 
Admiral-” 

“ That’ll do ! ” exclaimed Harringay. 
“I see.” 

The whole dormitory, of course, saw 
likewise. It was generous in its praise of 
the kid’s story. Even Bell admitted that 
the kid’s burglar bad more points of in¬ 
terest than the one in his story, who had 
got no farther into the house than just 
through the skylight. 

” One half a mo before we tumble off,” 
said Harringay at length. ” They nabbed 
him, no doubt. What was he really? I 
suppose he’d been just playing at being 
a loony ? Rather smart of the chap, 
that.” 

The kid didn’t like this abrupt closure 
of his narrative, in spite of the liberal 
amount of time he had been given. He 
had tried to say so, and he spoke now as if 
he rather felt the interruption. 

I don’t know, Harringay,” he replied. 
” They didn’t catch him alive. He was run 


0! You needn’t be afraid that this 
is going to be a scientific article 
or an account of eome surprising 
feat of surgery performed by the 
assistance that modern discoveries have 
rendered to the medical faculty. Far from 
it! I am going to speak of a time long 
before ac-rays, or Rontgen rays, had any 
meaning for the general public, and if you 
will look closely at the title that forms the 
beading of this story you will see that it 
is ” X Ray,” and you will please to observe 
that this was the name of a boy who 
flourished, and achieved a certain measure 
of fame, at Breton College before any of 
the present generation of schoolboys were 
bom into this world at all. We—that is, 
Graham, Russell, and myself, who shared 
the same study and were sworn allies— 
“that troublesome trio,” as some of the 
masters called us—had often heard of X 
Ray. 

He appeared to have been a well-known 
character in his day, and the hero of many 
exploits. Everybody seemed to have 
beard of him, but nobody could tell us 
anything very definite, much lees enlighten 
us as to the origin or the meaning of the 
prefix that always accompanied his sur¬ 
name. We made many inquiries, but 
could eortract no information. In fact, he 
remained to us as unknown a quantity as 
the symbol we were continually being 
required to equate or eliminate in the 
problems presented to us through the 
medium of Hail and Knight's hateful alge¬ 
braical exercises. 

Indeed, we sometimes wondered if the 
mysterious initial had a mathematical sig¬ 
nificance, from Ray’s proficiency, or the 
reverse, in this particular branch of study. 

At other times, again, we invested him 
with a classical nomenclature, and pictured 
him as branded for life with such a bap¬ 
tismal appellation as Xenocrates or Xeno¬ 
phanes, just as we had once eeen the actual 
name, ^lomon Csesar Madan, in Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory. However, the 
mystery was explained at last, and the 
explanation happened on this wise. 


over by a motor car in the road about three 
miles from the quarry that very same 
day. I was going to tell you about that. 
My dad said he never knew such a merci¬ 
ful coincidence. He reckoned him up then 
as an escaped convict in disguise instead 
of a lunatic. The police thought there 
was something in that, too. Cousin 
Andrew-” 

Never mind your Cousin Andrew,” 
said Harringay. ‘‘ So everyone got every¬ 
thing back again? ” 

‘‘He’d eaten the grub he prigged, 
Harringjiy.” 

‘‘Of course, you silly.” said Bell. 
” Did they give him a decent funeral ? ” 

‘‘ My dad buried him all right, if that’s 
what you mean,” replied the kid. 

‘* And did your mother stand by, with a 
thankful heart for the jewellery she’d re¬ 
covered ? ” suggested Mason lightly. 

” No,” said the kid, ‘‘she didn’t. But 
I went and Cousin Andrew-” 

‘‘ Oh, hang your Cousin Andrew!— 
though he seems as if he wasn’t a bid 
sort! ” exclaimed Harringay. ‘‘He had 


“X” 3taY: 

A X-MAS-TTDE SCHOOL EPISODE. 
By Rev. J. Hudson, m.a. 

It was towards the close of a Christmas 
term, more years ago than I care to reckon, 
and the great day of the Old Boys’ footer 
match. Graham’s father, a learned Pro¬ 
fessor of Philology, had come down for it, 
and enjoyed it as much as anybody. A 
jolly old fellow he was, and generous; a 
fact which we much appreciated, as you 
can imagine, for our exchequer was at a 
very low ebb, as was only natural so near 
the end of term. 

The School had won, and we were in a 
high state of exultation in consequence. It 
had been an exciting game. The Old 
Boys had scored a goal early in the after¬ 
noon, and in spite of frantic efforts on 
both sides the score was unaltered till the 
very end, and then by marvellous good 
fortune the School had put in two goals in 
the last five minutes. The Professor had 
accompanied us to our studv for a little 
chat before starting to catch his train back 
to town. 

We were all full of the match. *'Jolly 
fine game,” said Russell. *‘ I don’t 
suppose the School has ever scored a 
couple of goals in the last five minutes 
before.” 

‘‘ Yes! I have seen it once before,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘and, curiously enough, it 
was in the Old Boys’ match, too. I 
remember it well! it was in X Ray’s last 
year.” 

‘‘ X Ray ! ” we all exclaimed with eager¬ 
ness. ‘‘ Then you knew him ? We’ve just 
worried ourselves to death with wondering 
about him! Do tell us all you know and 
why he was called ‘ X ’! ” 

‘‘ Never heard of X Ray ? ” he rejoined. 
‘‘ I should have thought his name and fame 
would have survived in the School’s history 
and traditions—though, to be sure, one 
forgets how fast time flies. Why, he wa« 
a household word in my time, and as to the 
reason of his being called ' X,’ well! 
thereon hangs a tale—and upon my word 
it is worth telling, as you have never heard 
it—there’s just time. 

‘‘ When I first remember Walter Ray he 
was just about the coolest youngster I ever 


some brains. Now, tiien, get off to sleep, 
everyone.” 

There was a sound as of rustling in bed 
here, there, and everywhere. Several 
blank seconds ensued, and then Harringay 
spoke once more. 

“Kiddie!” 

“ Yes, Harringay,” said Tommy Carter, 
with suspicious sprightliiiess. 

“ Why did the fellow take those rub 
bishy spectacles from the other fellow’s 
mantelpiece and leave the gold ones? ” 

“Mr. Wibson’s? Oh, I forgot to tell 
you. Mr. Wilson had been kind to him 
two or three times. Dad said that’s why. 
and that he might have treated mother’s 
jewellery with the same thoughtful con¬ 
sideration. He says every fellow has some 
good in him, even the woret.” 

“ H’m ! ” said Harringay. “ Is that a 
fact? Then there’s hope even for you, 
Bell.” 

Bell received the comforting intimation 
in silence, but at least three of the other 
boys in the D dormitory chortled as if it 
pleased them. 


came across. No one ever got a rise out of 
him, though he scored many times himself 
off boys and masters alike. I was in the 
Fourth Form with him, and we did Latin 
in Classroom B at a long table. Old 
Haslam took us and sat at the top end of 
the table and Ray at the foot, while the reset 
of us were ranged on either side. One day 
the master had told Ray to start construing, 
but the youngster either did not, or would 
not, hear. 

“ ‘ Is there a deaf jackass at the end of 
the table ? ’ bellow'ed Haslam. 

“ ' Not at this end, Sir ! ’ blandly replied 
Ray. 

“ Why, the mischievous beggar once 
drove a flock of sheep early one morning 
into an empty classroom, and when the 
school-porter opened the door they went 
baa-a-ing and bleating all over the place— 
you never saw' such a scene of riot and 
mess in your life. He got a rare whacking 
for it from the Head, and the impudent 
rascal had the cheek to say it was well 
worth it. 

“ But you’ll say this hasn’t much to do 
with the X question. All right, I’m coming 
to that. I only want you clearly to under¬ 
stand the sort of chap he was. 

“ Well I we were rather great at debates 
in those days. I don’t know how your 
Debating Society flourishes now, but we 
had some rattling good speakers then— 
both Senior and Junior. At a certain 
memorable meeting the revolutionary 
motion down for discussion was ‘ That the 
House of Lords should be abolished.’ It 
was brought forward by no less a person 
than the Captain of the School, who at 
that time was a fellow called Bright—you 
must have heard of him, he became Scholar, 
and afterwards Fellow, of Balliol, and is 
now a Liberal Member of Parliament; and 
the opposer of the motion was no other 
than our friend Ray, who was most Con¬ 
servative in all his views. 

“ Bright, of course, trotted out all the 
old threadbare arguments—hereditai^ in¬ 
capacity, bloated aristocrats, privileged 
enemies of progress, obsolete autocracy, 
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and «o on, and made the best of his case 
in an able way. 

Bnt Ra^ was eimply gorgeous. He 
was well up in his subject, and soon showed 
his extensive knowledge. He had studied 
his history to eome purpose, and eoon 
proved by well-chosen examples how often 
the Upper House had prevented hasty 
legislation and safeguard^ the real liber¬ 
ties of the people, and he talked of the 
Percys, Bentincks, Howards, Cecils, and 
Montagues as if he was intimately 
acouaint-ed with every one of them. Ho 
enaed up by saying that when they entered 
on such a seditious course as that advocated 
by the hon. opener they would do well to 
adopt as their motto that of the Cavendish 
family, ‘ Cavendo tutus.’ 

“ Now Bright felt pretty riled. He 
hadn’t taken particular pains with the pre¬ 
paration of his speech, and he was conecious 
that it had fallen rather flat, while Ray 
had carried the whole of the Junior House 
with him, and a considerable part of the 
Senior. Moreover, it nettled him not a 
little that an insignificant Lower boy 
should hurl a Latin quotation at him—the 
head classic of the Sixth Form. 

So in his summing up he rather 
sneered at Ray, and in conclusion remarked 
that such a promising Latin scholar might 
perhaps like to engage with him in a trial 
of ‘ challenges.' 

“ This was an old school pastime that 
was in vogue at the time in the higher 
classical forms. 

“ There were variations in the method of 
operation, but the simplest practice was 
for some impartial arbiter to pick out 
haphazard a line from any Latin poet, and 
then each of the two candidates had to 
quote in turn another line from any Latin 
poet commencing with Me same initial 
letter^ and go on doing so till one failed to 
continue, who thus became the loser. 

“ Bright’s sarcastic invitation was, of 
course, received with a general titter, for 
Ray’s classics were well known to be below 
par. 

“ To our astonishment, Ray replied quite 
calmly that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure. 

“ The very idea of Ray, a Fourth Form 
boy, with a smattering of two or three 
authors, meeting the Captain of the School 
in such a contest as this seemed to us 


utterly preposterou.s. Yet he had arceptL-d, 
and we thought there might poesibly be 
some fun in it arising from Ray's cool 
check and ready wit, which never failetl 
him in any emergency, though the result 
seemed to us a foregone conclusion. And 
so at the conclusion of the debate, after 
the motion had been lost by a large majority 
(which still further annoyed Bright), we 
all stayed behind to see what would follow. 

“ ‘ As the challenged party, I suppose I 
may quote first ? ’ said Ray, 

“ Bright pondered a moment. It was 
an irregular way of proceeding, but he 
could afford to be generous with such an 
antagonist. Besides, he never suspected 
any guilo; the whole thing was evidently 
too spontaneous and unpremeditated to 
admit of any deception. 

“ ‘ Very well,’ he said. 

“ And then Ray, in his slow, drawling 
voice, trotted out a piece of Horace : 

“ ‘ Xanthia Phoceu, priiis in-solontoru 
Serva BrUcis niveo colore 
Movit Acliillcm.' 

“ Some of us rather giggled at this, for 
we were doing the second book of the Odes 
that term, and it looked rather as if Ray’.s 
resources were limited to what he could 
remember from a recent lesson. We did 
not know the depths of his cunning. 

“ Bright seemed rather staggered for a 
moment—but he was a good scholar (you 
know he won the Ireland Scholarship and 
got a ‘First’ in both 'Mods.* and 
‘Greats’), so he quickly responded with a 
line from Ovid : 

“ ‘ XantlK* rotro propera. vcrs.aeque reciirriU? lynif-liae.’ 

“ With equal promptness Ray retorted 
with : 

“ ‘ Xerves maornus adest, totus comitattjr curitom 
Orbb?.’ 

“ Then there was a painful pause. Five 
minutes’ grate was iitually allowed, and 
Bright was still silent, though the minutes 
were fast ticking away. He could think of 
no further line beginning with ‘ X,’ so 
‘ Time ’ was called, and Ray was declared 
the winner amidst much cheering and 
laughter. 

“ Bright slunk away disgusted and 
astonished. 

“ ‘ Capital dodge that,’ said Ray to some 
of us when we were alone. ‘ I got it from 


my pater, who pit ked it up at Cambridge, 
where they carried on this same silly game 
of challenges, only they called it ‘ capping 
verses ’ * there. He told me there were 
only three lines in Latin poetry beginning 
with X— at any rate, he only knew' of 
three—so if you start wdth one of them, 
and your opponent know's either of the 
other twro, you strike in with the third 
and he is knocked out! Well, it’s 
answ'ored this time at any rate, and I’ve 
taken the shine out of extin¬ 

guished him in fact!' 

“ Well! of course there was no end of 
jesting and chaffing about it; everyone tried 
to crack his joke; even the Mathematical 
Master said in class that he hoped we would 
notice the ascending powers of X. 

“ Some talked of double X and thinkine 
no small beer of oneself, and another said 
double Y (too wise) was more appropriate. 
We got rather sick of so much eilly pun¬ 
ning, but the fact remains that the hero of 
the incident was known ever afterwards 
as X Ray. He got so accustomed to it that 
he fell into the way of writing it himself, 
and his relations used to write sometimes 
and ask why he had taken to signing him¬ 
self X Ray. 

" Well, I think that’s the whole story of 
how he got his prefix, so if you’ll kindly 
X-cuse me I think I’ll be off to catch my 

X-pres8! ” 

'That’s the yarn the Professor told us, 
and we were jolly glad to hear the true 
explanation, and we thought the X tip a 
mighty smart piece of business. 

As to the other tips he gave us, all I 
can say is, we had an X-tra good tuck-out 
in our study that night in nonour of X 
Ray. 

* The aniasement is believed to have oriipnated 
with Professor Porson. The scholarly metliod of 
prooedure was to quote a line beginning with the letter 
w'hich your opponent’s verse had ended with. This 
would render it much more difficult to play the X trick, 
but there are thi-ee lines by which he might be inveigled 
into the difliculty. 

1. Albi, Qoetrorum sermonum candide Judex 
(Horace). 

2. Sur^^t ad has cUpei dominos septamplids Ajax 

(Ovid). 

3. Ne quisquam Ajacem posset snperare nisi Ajsx 
(Ovid). 

These would have to he quoted in response to lines 
ending in a, $, n respectively; and to tempt anyone 
into bei|<innin$; a line with n was difficult, for so few end 
In n -~e.g. '* itegna, vir injuatus fortU ad arena tamen.” 
I have Imown many (Treat Cambridge scholars who were 
adepts at " capping," and upheld its usefolnea. 


English Sport in Out^oMhe-Way Places. 


I T is the great secular mission of the 
British race, according to a modern 
philosopher, to spread the cult of the 
bath-tub, cricket, and the top-hat 
throughout the benighted regions of the 
universe. Perhaps our votaries of cricket, 
football, and tennis do not realise how 
widely these pastimes have spread or into 
what dark and distant comers the seed of 
British sport has fallen and, what is more, 
taken root. A striking example of this 
was furnished in a letter to the writer from 
a factor in the Hudson Bay Company’s 
service at Moose Factor^'. 

A few seasons ago the company’s ship 
Prince Bupert was ice-bound for several 
days in the Straits, and the crew were 
permitted to roam at will. A party of 
four wandered over the ice a distance of 
some miles imtil they came acro.ss a 
numerous gathering of Esquimaux, with 
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whom they hoped to strike up a trade. 
The aborigines seemed to be in a state of 
commotion—cither a fight was in progress 
or some singular native rites or festivities 
were being performed. The English 
sailors stole up unperceived, and from a 
hillock of snow w'atched the proceedings. 
A male Esquimaux, armed with a rude 
club, stood at one end of an open space, 
while opposite him another man hurled 
what ap^)eared to be iron weights, or metal 
discs of some kind, at his body. 

Sometimes the man with the bludgeon 
would strike wildly at these objects, at 
other times he would ap{)ear to be dodg¬ 
ing them. When h© hit them he com¬ 
menced a rude, grote.=que dance back¬ 
wards and forwards. At last one of the 
mi^'siIe8 took him in the pit of the stomach 
with such force that but for a thick coat¬ 
ing of fur he w'ould probably not have 


enjoyed his dinner of whale-blubber for 
a month. Whereupon the air was deaf¬ 
ened with shrieks and yells by the specta¬ 
tors, which did not subside until the frag¬ 
ments of iron had all been collected and 
the disabled man was again ready for the 
ceremony. Eventually a missile struck the 
little pyramid of snow just in the rear of 
the man with the club. The deafening 
commotion began anew, the man stag¬ 
gered away from the little cross he had 
been defending, and his place was taken 
by another and yet another. This second 
successor was not so fortunate, inasmuch 
as he received a nasty blow on the temple 
from what appeared to be a section oi a 
pound shot, and was laid low and bleed¬ 
ing. Instead, however, of his receiving 
any succour, the Esquimaux brave who 
had thus assaulted him became the re¬ 
cipient of a thousand attentions. He was 
[surrounded 
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surrounded by at least twenty of those 
assisting at this curious, bloodthirsty cere¬ 
mony, and pressed to partake of certain 
little gifts, such as knives, beads, and 
carved gewgaws, not to mention certain 
sips of fluid from a bottle, which, accord¬ 
ing to the narrator, in no wise tended to 
lessen the hilarity of the crowd. The 
grotesque scene was at its height wlion 
the English sailors were perceived. A 
cry, whether of joy or rage, was set up, 
and several Esquimaux began to run 
towards them. The Jack Tars were on 
the point of taking to their heels when 
in the mingled shouts they thought they 
could detect the words in English, “ Stop, 
.atop! we good friends.” It turned out 
that one of the natives had a fairly good 
command of English, and, addressing the 
oldest member of the crew, he shook hands 
and said, ” We most glad you come. W e 
trouble much and-want much explain. 
V'ou have seen what we do just now ? ” 


** Yes. Esquimaux war-dance, wasn’t 
it?” 

The native looked puzzled. 

“ We do not war-dance in front of white 
men,” he said, with simple dignit;y'. “ Me 
want much ask you question. W’e no see 
company’s new play for many, many moons, 
and we forgot how de play goes. Um 
man say he dance, um man say he 
run, when go.«»pel man’s cross seem hit 
and fall down be’ind. Wot you say to 
dat, eh ? ” 

The sailors addressed grinned and 
scratched their heads, and their spokes¬ 
man, after a brief delay, said : 

” You’ve come to the wrong shop, mate; 
I tell you w^e don’t know anything about 
your Esquimaux customs and such like, 
and so we can’t help you.” 

” No, no ! ” exclaimed the interpreter, 
raising his arms in repudiation of the 
idea. ” Dis no Esquimaux man t’ing at 
all—dis game b’long to white company’s 


men—dis crick-crick, me tells you. You 
not know crick-crick? ” 

The shadow of disdain lingered for 
a moment on twos( ore swarthy faces, until 
a mariner slapped his thigh and cried 
out : 

” Why, love us, Bill, I believe he means 
cricket! Them pore heathens think 
they’ve been a-playin’ cricket! ” 

1 he four sailors looked at one another 
for a moment, and then the secret of the 
whole sanguinary performance with the 
trader’s weights and sliced cannon-balls 
dawned upon them, and they lay down 
then and there in the snow and rolled 
about and chuckled until their sides 
fairly ached. When, concludes our narra¬ 
tor, the Princt En-pert finally broke loose 
and sailed away, the Esquimaux tribe of 
Frobisher Inlet had a complete new set 
of rules to play the Englishman's game 
which would probably stagger the authori¬ 
ties at Lord’s and the Oval. 


W E called him “Lasso” Jim be¬ 
cause of his fondness for, and 
proficiency with, that most use¬ 
ful article. Ho was always 
letting fly at something or other, and 
you never knew when you would find 
yourself brought to an abrupt halt and 
see Jim regarding you with his quiet, 
kindly smile. He’d have a fellow by the 
ankles when running before you could say 
” knife,” and not hurt him a little bit. 
The things he did with that marvellous 
rope of his were simply amazing, but he 
was a modest chap withal. He never put 
on^ side, or showed off before others, and 
it Was the hardest work out to get him to 
appear in the open, so to speak. He never 
protruded his remarkable talent. If you 
vva^ted to see Jim Barry at his best you’d 
have to play the part of spy, have to con¬ 
stitute yourself an unseen observer. 

And yet, I regret to say, there were some 
of us—some of the Lion Patrol—who looked 
upon it all pretty much as a waste of time; 
they did not see any need for Boy Scouts 
to. learn to throw the lasso! Waste of 
time, indeed! My gorge rose at those 
words I I promptly drove home to all and 
sundry what I thought of such sentiments. 
Of course they reminded me of the fact that 
I was Jim’s bosom friend—we were nick¬ 
named the Twins—and attributed my in¬ 
dignation to that, but I rubbed it in freely 
ail the same. However, I’ll say no more, 
for. they have learnt better since those days 
—indeed, thanks to Jim’s tuition, we ought 
to. hold our own with any Patrol for lasso 
throwing. But I am digressing. 

If certain individuals like to regard the 
skilful handling of the lasso as an idle pur¬ 
suit-well, let ’em. I do not share their 
views. No! indeed, for I, Frank Hall, 
owe ray life to Jim’s lasso. Tliat wonder¬ 
ful rope, which seemed as a living thing in 
the dexterous hands of its owner, saved me 
from the jaws of death, plucked me out of 
an awful peril. You may like to hear how 
it happened. Well, I’ll tell you. 

One day my father asked me to drive over 
to a tpwp some twelve miles distant from 
Wenfofd with an important parcel. The 
pater id a grocer, I may say, and has a snug 
lijttle business in Wenford. The bulk of 
his trade is done in the surrounding dis- 
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tricts and outlying parts, for Wenford itself 
is only a village. 

“ I was going over myself,, but I c^an’t 
get away,” he explained. “ You’ll have to 
take Sultan, for the mare is out, and Bess 
is not right yet. You can manage all right, 
can’t you ? Sultan’s been behaving better 
lately on the whole.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I replied lightly enough, but 
1 had my doubts, nevertheless, for I knew 
there was a touch of the Arab Steed abouv 
Sultan. At times he was most recalcitrant. 
I am not a particular lover of horses, and 
whatever I may be now, 1 certainly was not 
a very good driver in those days. Still, 
the horse had been quieter of late; I had 
handled him before; and the dad seemed 
satisfied about my going. Evidently he 
did not anticipate trouble. So I got ready 
and drove off, hoping for the best. 

It was a lovely afternoon in July—the 
month ” when all the world’s a garden, with 
summer to and fro.” The glorious sun¬ 
shine, the warm, fragrant air, the music of 
the birds, the wild beauties of Nature in 
hedgerow and field, the scene of rural 
beauty through which my route lay, and 
Sultan trotting along with, so far, no sign 
of mischief, all combined to make up a very 
pleasant drive. 

I was pleased—and greatly relieved—to 
see Sultan on such good behaviour. He 
really seemed to have said good-bye to his 
refractory ways. Alas for my h^ty con¬ 
clusion ! 

Before I go on to tell of ray adventure I 
must hark back to Jim for a few moments. 
In order to fully understand what followed 
you must please carefully bear in mind that 
Jim was altogether heavier and stronger 
than I, and that he was an expert with the 
lasso, which he always carried with him. 
Remember these two points, and you will 
grasp the whole thing without difficulty. 

Well, I was driving back home with all 
apprehension respecting Sultan removed, 
and my mind quite at ease, when suddenly 
a motor cycle came flying round the bend 
with a loud sounding of the horn. 

Instantly I was on the alert, for Sultan 
often showed a marked aversion to motors 
of all kinds. The road was fairly broad, 
but I pulled well over to one side to give 
the thing as wide a berth as possible. 


And then—well, it all happened far more 
quickly than I can describe it. 

Just as the motor-bicycle drew alongside 
it misfired ! There was a sharp report, a 
startled exclamation from myself, and the 
already nervous Sultan bolted. 

I kept my head, and tried to check the 
terrified animal, but he had got the bit be¬ 
tween his teeth, and would need an iron 
hand to stay his wild career. 

I pulled and tugged at the reins, I talked 
coaxingly and otherwise, I did everything 
I could think of, but all my efforts were 
futile. On and on tore the maddened 
creature. 

Some way ahead the road sloped upwards, 
running for some distance through some¬ 
thing similar to a railway cutting, only no¬ 
thing like so deep. On the other side of 
this hill there was an escarpment, marked 
dangerous for motorists, at the bottom of 
which the roadway turned sharply to the 
left, skirting the edge of a deep gravel-pit, 
bordered by a light fence. 

The memory of this flashed upon me as 
the horse dashed along, and for the first 
time fear got hold of me. I saw myself 
helpless, terror-stricken, staring wildly be¬ 
fore me, tearing down that steep hill, crash¬ 
ing into that fragile fence, and hurled over 
where the gravel-pit had been worked. 

This awful picture nerved me to strive 
yet more to gain control of Sultan, but my 
strenuous exertions were of no avail. 

Nearer and nearer and nearer still came 
that hill, and I gave myself up for lost. 

Just a few minutes more and it would be 
all over. I shuddered, a mist swam before 
my eyes, and I felt that I was going to faint. 

And now I was in the cutting. The 
ascent of the hill had commenced ! 

There was one chance, which I did not 
overlook—to jump out of the cart, but I had 
not the power to do it. I was as incapable 
of movement as if I had been bound hand 
and foot to the seat on which I sat. My 
nerve was gone. 

Then, suddenly, there came a shout from 
somewhere near at hand. A strong, clear 
voice rang out in tones of command : 

” Drop the reins and hold your hands 
above your head ! Quick ! ” 

There was a strange, compelling force 
about those words—an imperative ring— 
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something reassuring about that voice, 
something which dissipated my incapacity, 
and I obeyed on the instant. 

Something fell over my head and tight¬ 
ened round my waist. 1 found myself being 
lifted from the vehicle, to dangle a moment 
later suspended in space, the horse continu¬ 
ing his mad flight. Then 1 was let down. 
As soon as my feet touched the ground, Jim 
removed the lasso, scrambled op the bank, 
coiling the lasso the while, and was off like 
a shot without a word ! 

I realised that he was going to t^ to stop 
the horse. I shook my head, for 1 did not 
see how he could overhaul Sultan before he 
came to that dreaded corner, even if he cut 
across the fields, as I saw he was doing. 

Wonderingly, I went along the road and 
down the hill. I could not run, anxious as 
I was. 1 came to the bend. The fence was 
intact. 1 breathed more freely. Perhaps 
after all- Farther along I saw Sultan 


quietly nibbling the grass by the wayside, 
with Jim standing by. Apparently he had 
stopped of his own accord, for Jim had 
found him thus. 

“ Oh, Jim-” I began, as I grasped his 

hand, and then a lump rose in my throat, 
and I could get no further. 

Jim’s comment was characteristic. “ I 
happened to be there, Frank,” he said, 
simply. 

” Thank God ! ” I breathed. 

It might be well to add a word or two 
more regarding my timely rescue in order to 
make all clear. 

Jim was walking over the fields, and 
caught sight of me long before I drew near. 
At once he saw what had happened. Two 
or three distinct ideas occurred to him. 
Then he thought of another—a wild scheme 
it might have seemed to some, but he had 
confidence in his powers, and did not hesi¬ 


tate, for he thought it a case of life and 
death. 

Near by a tree stood almost on the edge 
of the cutting, with one of its lower and 
easily get-at-able branches stretching over 
the road beneath. Here Jim hurriedly took 
up his position and waited. He knew 
exactly what to do and precisely when to do 
it. As I came up he shouted out to me, as 
I have already told you. Then at the 
moment he lassoed me, throwing the end of 
the rope over the branch, and hanging on 
to the top of it as the horse dashed by. It 
was like a pair of scales, really, Jim being 
the heaviest weight. Of course it wanted 
a cool head, a steady hand, a straight eye, 
and plenty of pluck, but Jim Barry had all 
these. 

Thai lasso of Jim’s hangs on the wall of 
my bedroom, and if I look upon it as some¬ 
thing sacred, or apeak of it in tones of 
reverence—well, can you wonder? 


J<ow it all J^appcned. 

By M. Pollock. 


H err HUMMERSTEIN, the Ger¬ 
man master at Stanley House, 
had one great failing—he was 
terribly absent-minded. Rarely, 
for instance, did he remember to lock his 
class-room desk, an omission which once 
caused him an exciting and embarrassing 
experience. 

One morning he was taking his usual 
lesson with the third. There was perfect 
silence in the class-room, boys bending 
over their work as if German were the 
most interesting subject in the world. 
After a glance of satisfaction at his class, 
Herr Hummerstein picked up an exercise 
and commenced to correct it. 

Suddenly the sound of a feline ** mew- 
mew” caught his ear. He glanced sus¬ 
piciously round the room, but seeing no 
sign of anything amiss he continued his 
work. Hardly had he recommenced, how¬ 
ever, than he again heard the sound. 
He cast another suspicious glance at 
his class. This third form was notorious 
for ingenuity in ragging, and lately 
vocal animal imitations had been popular 
with it. 

Herr Hummerstein said nothing, but 
wh^ the noise had been repeated three 
times, he thought he saw Jenkins mi. 
giggling behind his book. 

”Who is making ze noise?” he de¬ 
manded. 

There was no answer. He repeated his 
question, and this time Jenkins mi., who 
was sitting in a far corner, asked, ” What 
noise, sir ? ” 

‘‘Don’t ask vich noise; you know very 
veil.” 

Jenkins looked injured. ” What’s it 
b‘ke, sir? ” ho said. ” I can’t hear it.” 

“Don’t be impudent, boy. Do you 
think I’m going to eemitate ze common 
cat?” 

“Oh, was it a ‘mew-mew,* sir?” su|f- 
gested Norman. “ Perhaps the cat’s in 

here; I saw it out-” 

“ I don’t vant to know vot you see. I 
vant to know who’s eemitating ze cat,” 
interrupted the master, now thoroughly 
roused. 

He stepped backwards, and as he did 
so he knocked a paper off his desk. He 
picked it up, and, glancing at it, pro¬ 
ceeded to open his desk to put it inside. 
As he lifted the lid, with a snarl and a 


snort a large black figure leapt out. 
This so startled the master that he stepped 
suddenly backwards, colliding as he did so 
with his chair, and, catching his foot in 
it, master and chair fell to the floor in a 
confused heap. 

As the figure rushed down the room, 
Harper tertius raised a cry of “ Mad 
cat! ” at which there was general uproar, 
boys mounting on forms and shouting at 
the top of their voices. 

Herr Hummerstein excitedly attempted 
to restore order, but his efforts were un¬ 
availing, and in the midst of the noise 
the door opened. 

The cat, seeing a chance to escape, made 
a dive to get out. 

The Head, for it was he who was enter¬ 
ing, was thinking more of the uproar pro¬ 
ceeding from within than of a possibility 
of meeting a cat in the doorway, and it 
is bardly surprising that he should trip 
over the flying figure, and thus enter the 
class-room in a manner very different from 
his usual mode of entry. 

As the Head picked himself up he 
looked at Herr Hummerstein for an ex¬ 
planation, but as the master did not seem 
to have one to give he looked at the boys, 
upon whom his presence in the room had 
had a very sobering effect. 

“ It was the cat,” Norman blurted out. 
“ It sprang at Herr Hummerstein and 
knocked him over, and we thought it was 
mad and we jumped up out of its way, eir.” 

“Cat sprang at Herr Hummerstein? 
Where did it come from?” 

Before there was time for anyone to 
answer, there was a loud rap at the door, 
and without pause for an invitation the 
handle was noisily turned, and the portly 
figure of the cook bounced into the room. 

With a sort of “Approach me at your 
peril ” air about her, and without giving 
the Head a chance to inquire the reason ot 
her hurried entry, she made her way 
towards Herr Hummerstein. 

“ ’Ow dare yer ill-treat my pore ’elpless 
little kitten,” she began. “Keeping her 
shut up ’ere, and ’er wantin’ her saucer 
o’ milk what she’s never missed ’aving at 
ten o’clock these last two vear. And me 
’ard at work and not able to git up 
after ’er. And when I does come up, I 
meets the pore hanimal come tearin’ down¬ 
stairs as if all the dogs in the world was 


hafter ’er. And me bein’ short o’ sigl.t 
and ’ard o’ ’earing falls over the pore 
dear. Shame on yer, I ses.” 

It is doubtful whether the bewildered 
master understood the whole of the cook's 
eloquence, but he understood he was being 
accused of depriving the cat of a much- 
needed saucer of milk. 

“ I not keep ze cat from ze milk,” he 
protested. “ Ze vild zing vly at me, and 
give me ze-” 

“ Vile thing ! ” interrupted the cook, 
emphasising her words by bringing her not 
very small fist down upon the master’s 
desk. “ It’s them forei^ers as are vile 
—and their * Germanlogical ’ lessons. 
I’d-” 

Here the Head, who had hitherto been 
unable to get a word in, interrupted her. 

“ I am surprised at you, cook,” he said; 
“ I think it would be more fitting were 
you to apologise to Herr Hummerstein for 
allowing your cat in his room. Please 
return to the kitchen.” 

The cook attempted to add some further 
remarks anent “them foreigners,” and 
“ ’elpless little kittens,” but the Head 
silenced her with his hand and opened the 
door for her, through which she bounced, 
still muttering. 

After she had disappeared the Head 
turned to the master. “ I hope the cat 
did not hurt you, Herr Hummerstein,” 
he said. “ I must apologise for the cook’s 
remarks. She is somewhat—ahem !— 
fluent.” 

“No, ze cat me not hurt, but me ze 
fright she give,” answered the master. 

At this confession there was a sup¬ 
pressed giggle from behind. The Head 
turned sharply upon the class. “ Get back 
to your work, boys,” he said, “and let 
me hear no more of this noise.” 

“ I thought it was all up when old Jane 
came up,” said Jenkins to Harper, as he 
joined him after class. “ I expected 
every minute she’d let on that I had 
bagged the cat. I never loved the Head 
so much in my life as when he showed 
her the door.” 

“What did you tell her?” asked 
Harner. 

“ That old Humming-top needed the 
dear little beast for a zoological lesson; 
that’s what the ‘Germanlogical ’ meant,” 
giggled Jenkins. 
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Jhe JFenman’s J^omceoming: 

A TALE OF THE DAYS OF HEREWARD. 


I T was a summer morninc in the third 
year after Senlac, end the deep woods 
with which the Isle Somersham was 
then covered were waking up to a 
medley of twitter and song. 

At first glance the matted forests and 
reedy swamps gave no hint of the presence 
of man, and the entire prospect was one of 
Nature run riot. But a closer scrutiny 
revealed a small ramshackle hut nestling 
beneath a lacework of overhanging alders. 
Standing at the opening, his stalwart 
figure framed against the blackness of the 
interior, was Egbert Ulffsson the Fowler, 
who had built the hut for a covering while 
he plied his craft during the summer 
months. 

A fair-haired, grey-eyed, stern-faced 
young Saxon he was, narrow-flanked, 
broad-chested, lithe and wiry as a tiger. 
The poise of his figure betokened a degree 
of strength and activity conspicuous even 
in those wild days. In his right hand he 
held a light spear, and his left grasped a 
bow, while a well-filled quiver hung over 
his shoulders. The young man’s attitude 
was one of expectancy, as if he were pre¬ 
pared for an onslaught from an unknown 
foe. 

The sound of some one forcing a way 
through the thicket came nearer and 
nearer, and, giving a keen glance at his 
bowstring, Egbert raised his sinewy arm, 
preparatory to hurling his javelin the in¬ 
stant the expected assailant should emerge 
into the clearing. 

A moment later the murderous weapon 
was quivering in the moist earth at his feet, 
for, with a jolly shout, a monk emerged 
from the greenery, and hailed the fowler 
in genial fashion. 

“This, then, is the greeting thou pre- 
paredst for a son of the Church ! “ laughed 
the monk, pointing to the warlike prepara¬ 
tions. 

“ How was 1 to distinguish thy tread 
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from that of a Norman man-at-arms. 
Brother Edred ? ” answered Egbert. 
“ Aye, for it groweth heavier every day ; 
soon ’twill be that of a knight in complete 
mail ! The larder of Ely hath much to 
answer for ! ’’ 

They fell to talking of many things, after 
the manner of old friends who had been 
parted for a season. 

“ Hast aught been heard in Ely of Here- 
ward ? ” asked the fowler, and the monk 
shook his head sadly. 

“Ah!” sighed Egbert, “ Hereward 
thinketh not of us; he is too busy making 
a proud name across the seas. We Saxons 
are helpless—as sheep without a shepherd. 
We are being eaten uj) by these Norman 
wolves. But of what use is talk ? We have 
too many words, we Saxons, and too few 
swords. Come, old friend, away with 
these gloomy thoughts. It is high time I 
was about my business. Shall I have thy 
company for to-day? Surely the eels and 
burbot, and not thy love for me, have 
brought thee all this way from Ely? ” 

“ 1 shall not fish to-day, nor wilt thou, 
Egbert,” he said, slowly. 

“What meanest thou?” asked the 
younger man, pausing in his preparations. 

“Thou wert speaking just now of Nor¬ 
man wolves. I come to tell thee that three 
days ago they were prowling around thy 
mother’s ravaged home at Bourne.” 

Egbert caught the monk fiercely by the 
wrist. 

“ What meanest thou, Edred ? ” he 
hissed through his closed teeth. “ My 
mother-” 

“ Is safe ; she hath taken sanctuary with 
the saintly CJodiva in the Castle of Earl 
Leofric, lord of Bourne. But the times 
are wild, and the countess hath sent a 
messenger to Ely to thy home, bidding 
thee convey thy mother with all speed 
thither.” 

“Tell me, what hath b.*Gn afoot?” 


asked the fowler, his open brow now black 
and threatening. 

“ There is little to tell, but tlnit is sad 
enough, Egbert,” replied the monk. 
“ Brian de Bayeux wished to add thy 
mother’s plot to his hunting grounds, and 
sent hie men-at-arms to pull down the hut. 
They had scarce begun their task when 
Brian himself rode down to see how the 
business went. Thy mother ran to him, 
c ast herself down, and begged him to spare 
the home of her fathers. The Norman 
laughed, and bade his men speed w’ith the 
work. Then, as he turned to ride away, 
thy mother caught his stirrup-iron, and 
cursed him by all her Saxon gods. Where 
upon the bride struck her with his mailed 
hand, and she fell by the wayside. There 
she was found by the Lady Godiva, who 
took pity on her grey hair.” 

Egbert’s brown hand tightened on the 
iron of his javelin till the veins stood out in 
ridges. There was a fearful look in the 
grey eyes now. 

“ I am a man of peace, Egbert,” said the 
monk, “ but—but—oh lad, thy mother 
was good to me in my need, and—there was 
blood on her grey hair when she was 
found ! ” 

And the monk wept aloud. 

But Egbert, with that grim look still on 
his brow, was already making preparations 
for his long journey across the Fens to 
Bourne. 


It was after nightfall when he reached 
his journey’s end. As he drew near to 
Bourne he was struck by one fact—not a 
single light shone through the dense black¬ 
ness of the night, save the gleams from the 
Wake’s Castle. 

The Saxons had apparently all retired 
to rest; their hut.s were as silent as the 
grave. Egbert, recognising the imminence 
of deadly danger, .‘Stealthily made his way 
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down the narrow street, between the low 
huts. 

Suddenly and silently two men leaped on 
him from a dark doorway, and, taken com¬ 
pletely by surprise, he was borne to the 
ground. Before he could make a move¬ 
ment he felt the prick of a dagger at his 
throat, and a stern voice in his ear bade 
him be silent for his life. 

Whereat Egbert waited what should 
befall. 

“ Thy name and business,” asked the 
voice, in English, though with a strong 
Flemish accent. 

Egbert gave his name and lineage, and 
i t'iiitiously added that he was a fowler from 
Ely who had come to Bourne to see his aged 
mother. 

A whispered colloquy, betokening irreso¬ 
lution, passed between the two men, but at 
length Egbert’s quick ear caught a term of 
addresfi. 

“ Here ward ! Art thou then Hereward 
l ome home again ? ” gasped the fowler, too 
astonished to remember the threat about 
the dagger. 

“ That am I,” answered the voice out of 
the dark, dropping the foreign accent 
and speaking broad, burly Lincolnshire. 
“What thinkest thou of it? My man 
believest thou art to be trusted. Art thou ? 
Quick ! I am in no mood to be played 
with ! ” 

For answer Egbert struggled to his knees, 
and seizing Hereward’s hand, he pressed 
it to his lips. 

“ Hereward home again ! ” he exclaimed, 
brokenly. “ Ho>v we have longed for this 
day ! In truth I should have known thee— 
none but the Wake hath arms to gripe as I 
have just been clasped. Welcome home, 
my lord ! ” 

“ Aye, but it’s a bitter welcome home, in 


truth, Egbert the Fowler,” answered Here¬ 
ward, musingly. “ 1 come from over the 
seas to my home, and find it has been given 
to Gilbert of Ghent’s cook ! All my 
mother’s lands have been stolen by French¬ 
men. Three days ago this base-born Nor¬ 
man, after insulting my saintly mother, 
murdered my brother Godwin, a lad of 
sixteen, and hung his head over the gable 
of my house.” 

The three grim men stood still, no sound 
being heard but their labouring breath. 

“ My mother’s grey hairs cry out 
for vengeance, too,” spake the fowler, 
hoarsely. 

At the word Hereward roused himself 
into action. 

“ Liston, Egbert the Fowler,” he 
breathed into the young man's ear. “ With 
to-morrow’s light there shall not be a 
Frenchman left alive in Bourne. For my 
brother’s life that of every Norman in my 
father’s house shall this night pay for¬ 
feit ! ” 

And the outlaw uttered a great Saxon 
oath, “ by oak, and ash, and thorn.” 

Egbert smoothed his bowstring with a 
caressing touch. 

“ I shall go inside,” said Hereward, 
simply. “ My man will wait at the door. 
If any pass him, Egbert Ulffsson, your 
bow-’ ’ 

They waded the Watergang, scrambled 
the dyke and its palisade, and stood under 
the gable on which hung the head of the 
murdered lad. 

Says the historian : “ The hall was in a 
w'asteful blaze of light : a whole month’s 
c.Tndles burning in one night. The tables 
were covered with the Earl’s choicest 
plate; the wine w'as running waste upon 
the floor; the men were lolling at the table 
in every stage of drunkenness; the camp- 


followeis and such like were almost as 
drunk as their masters ; and at the 
table-head, most drunk of all, sat in 
Earl Leofric’s seat the new Lord of 
Bourne. ” 

A remark by one of the drunken wretches 
concerning Herew’ard's family steeled the 
Wake’s dire purpose. 

A curt order was given to his man-at- 
arms, the door was dashed in, and with one 
war-shout of “A Wake! A Wake !’’ 
Hereward rushed forward, sword in hand. 

“And then began a struggle grim and 
great,” relates the chronicler. They fought 
with ale-cups, with knivee, with benches; 
but, drunken and practically unarmed, 
they were hewn down like sheep. Fifteen 
Normans were in the hall when Hereward 
burst in. When the sun rose there were 
fifteen heads on the gable. 

Some escaped Hereward’s sword ; only 
one got past the terrible axe of the man at 
the door. 

This Norman, who was not so overcome 
with drink as some of his fellow’ revellers, 
stumbled past the man-at-arms, whose 
weapon turned in his hand at the critical 
moment. 

Down the broad path of light streaming 
from the wrecked door the Norman fled, 
panic-stricken. Five steps he staggered ; 
and those were the last he took on earth. 
The fowler made no mistake. The figure 
was a fair mark, and the shaft, hissing 
through the shaggy black beard, buried 
itself deep in the Frenchman’s throat. He 
fell shrieking in his death-agony. 

“A good shot, Egbert the Fowler.” 
grimly laughed Hereward’s man-at-arms, 
leaning on his reddened axe; “ I am glad 
the worst villain of them all did not get 
away. I knew that fiend De Bayeux at 
Rouen—to my cost! ” 
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Jhe ppioFY Qfiost. 

By V, R. Nendick. 


W ILL ALDIS was building a snow- 
figure one Wednesday after¬ 
noon in December, when his 
own special chum—Erny Farish 

—ran up. 

“ Shade of Michael Angelo ! ” exclaimed 
tho latter, “ wiio’s that? Ajax defying 
the lightning—with a snub nose, too ! I 
say, Will, have you heard of the row in 
Number Four dormitory last night? ” 

“ No, delicate flatterer, I have not,” 
wa« the icy reply. 

** Ballyhooly wasn’t in it, according to 
Dewing-” 

** And Dewing can usually tell a good 

tale.” 

“ True, he can ; but this one is against 
himself,” laughed Farish. ” Best joke I 
have heard for a long time.” 

” Oho ! let’s hear it then,” cried xUdis; 
“you have made me curious.” 

‘‘ It was like this,” began his chum. 

“ You know Fitz Baby-” 

” I might have guessed he was in it,” 
rejoined Aldis. ” They cannot let that 
fellow alone, just because he was born 
meek and gentle.” 

” Meek and gentle ! ” echoed Farish. 
“Fitz has changed colour.” 

“No!” 

“ He has, though. Listen,” was the 
reply. “ You know Fitz sleeps like a top 
—goes to bye-bye as soon as he hae tucked 
himself in, the unnatural beast. Well, 
last night was rather cold, and, as soon 
as Fitz began to snore, out jumps Fred 
Hiscot and pinches Baby’s counterpane. 
The joke caught on, of course. Harry 
Gaylor commandeered one blanket, 
Charley Emson anoth.er, and finally Tom 
Dewing annexed the sleeping angel’s sheet. 
Then they all settled down to enjoy the 
extra warmth. How'ever, Fitz soon 
snorted and woke up; he made a fearful 
row until he got the hang of things. Then 
he yelled out to the others to return the 
stolen property; but they had fallen into 
a heavy sleep, of course, and all his bellow¬ 
ing could not rouse them. Now comes 
the surprise. All of a sudden Fitz jumped 
out, rolled up his pillow so as to be able 
to grasp it firmly, and, before anyone 
ipessed his purpose, he was over at 
Gaylor’s bed trying to play golf—with 

Gaylor’s head for the ball-” 

“Not Fitz! ” interposed Aldis in 
amazement. 

“ Fitz himself,” continued Farish. 
“ Naturally Gaylor arose in his might, 
but he was knocked off his pins and rolled 
under the bed. Thereupon Fitz marched 
off with his blanket in triumph. Next he 
paid a visit to Emson’s bed, then to 
Dewing’s, and so on. The thing culmi¬ 
nated in a general Donnybrook Fair. You 
see, many innocent fellows got attacked in 
the darkness, so all joined in. Then up 
came Mr. Jorman and promised them all 
a visit to the DocUjr’s study on Thurs¬ 
day, when the Head returns.” 

“And this was Fitz Baby?” marvelled 
Aldis. 

“ Fitzwilliam Balby himself; it won’t do 
to call him Baby now.” 

“ What a shock for the other fellows,” 
exclaimed Aldis. 

“Dewing is just mad about it.” 

“ Bravo Fitz — Fitz the warrior ! ” 
laughed Aldis. “It is too funny.” 

“Now they are all thirsting for his 
gore-” 


“ They had better beware,” cried the 
other. ” Balby is evidently a dangerous 
fellow. Of course, they are on for reprisals. 
What is their game ? Do you know ? ” 

” Partly. Fitz does not believe in 
gliohts-” 

‘‘So I understand. Well?” 

“ They are working him up to visit the 
Priory ruins on Saturday iiiglit, where 
tliey hope to show him one or two,” 
chuckled Farish. 

“ But we are all going skating, if the 
frost holds.” 

‘‘ Yes, but they will slip away after¬ 
wards—see? They will take sheets and 
some phosphorus ; Emson and Dewing are 
to be the gho.‘'t8.’'’ 

“ Poor old Baby,” cried Aldis. “ It 
isn’t fair. They’ll frighten the life out 
of him.” 

“But will they—after last night?” 

“ It would be rare fun if he came off 
best, Farish.” 

“Would it not? Why, here the victim 
comes,” exclaimed the other, as Matter 
Fitzwilliam Balby—otherwise Fitz Baby— 
sauntered towards the chums with the 
greatest unconcern and deliberation. 

“ Well, I for one hope that he will prove 
victor and not victim,” whispered Aldis; 
then he added aloud to the mild-looking 
junior, “ Hullo, Fitz ! eo you are going to 
exorcise the Priory ghost, eh? ” 

Balby was a big, lumpy fellow for his 
age, inclined to stoutness. He had the 
face of a seraph, with large, dreamy eyes. 
His manner and walk were peculiarly 
grave and deliberate, his speech aggravat- 
ingly slow and placid. 

“ So they have been plumming you up, 
too,” monotoned Balby. “ I sometimes 
fear that the fellows in my dormitory have 
gone mad, Aldis.” 

” Force of association, dear boy,” sug¬ 
gested the senior, genially. “ What is 
their latest enormity? ” 

“Have they not told you that?” re¬ 
turned Balby, not seeing the sarcasm. He 
never did. 

“ I did hear something of—of investiga¬ 
tion, was it not?” fenced Aldis. “ Y"ou 
are rather keen on ghosts, I believe.” 

“I’d like to see one,” smiled Fitz, 
amused. 

“Then you are going?” suggested the 
other. 

“No, I am not. It’s all stuff. There 
is no such thing. They are on for a silly 
lark, that’s all,” drawled Balby. 

“Do you think so?” returned Aldis, 
gravely. “ I am disappointed. I thought 
it w'as a straight affair. Of course, there 
may be no ghost; but then, there may, you 
know.” 

“ You don’t think they are larking, 
then ? ” queried Balby, slowly. 

“ Call it scientific investigation, Fitz,” 
suggested the other. 

“Are you serious?” asked Balby, sur¬ 
prised. “I’d go—if—but there ! Do you 
believe in ghosts, Aldis? ” 

“I am open to learn, and hoping to 
learn,” replied the senior, impressively. 
“Your experience would be valuable. If 
you do decide to go, be sure you tell me 
all about it, won’t you ? ” 

Aldis tijrned to resume his snow-build¬ 
ing, and Fitz walked away pensively, won¬ 
dering whether he ought not to undertake 
the investigation, if only for the benefit 
of Aldis. 


Saturday came round in due course, and 
the frost laid, so the skating was a huge 
success. As the boys packed up to go 
home, eight of them stole away singly to 
re unite at a pre-.‘;elected rendezvous. 

“ Look here, you fellows,” cried Dew¬ 
ing, when all had come up, “ it won’t do 
for us all to be seen together. Gaylor, you 
and Fitz go round by the road, Emson 
and I will go acrors the fields, tho rest had 
better go through the wood. We all meet 
at the door of the little chapel.” 

This—being pre-arranged by the con- 
Ef)irators—was agreed to, so the party 
divided. Dewing and Emson had much 
the sliortest route, Gaylor and Fitz by far 
tlie longest; yet Dewing and his companion 
soon broke into a run, while Gaylor saun¬ 
tered nio.^t deliberately. 

“Got the phosidiorus all right?” asked 
Emson, when well away. 

“ Yes ; and you the sheets ? ” 

“ Two large ones. Let’s see. there is a 
stone ledge in the little cha|)cl; we can 
stand on that and look like giants, eh ? 

“Capital,” chuckled Dewing. “ W’e’ll 
give Fitz fits.” 

Tho two conspirators chortled over the 
coming fun all the way to bt. Kenelm’s 
Priory. 

This ancient building had been an im¬ 
posing place in its time. Even now, as 
it reared its crumbling ruins far beyond 
the tree tops, it was a most impressive 
sight. Great gaunt w'alls draped in cling¬ 
ing ivy, crazy remnants of roofing, a 
broken arch or two green with moss, and 
huge mounds of tumbled debris were all 
that was left of former glory. 

As the two boys neared the mouldering 
ruins, the snow commenced to fall heavily. 
So they mounted the slope with bent heads 
to avoid the driving flakes, and the grim 
shape of the old Priory seemed to loom up 
suddenly before them out of the darkness. 

And dreadfully weird it looked. Un¬ 
consciously they became silent and drew 
together, staring up at the grim and 
towering mass. A fearful sensation crept 
down their backs, though they would have 
died rather than own to it. 

“ There’s—there’s the doorway,” said 
Dewing, in an awe.'jtruck whisper. He 
shuddered involuntarily. 

“ Y—es,” assented Emson, in a voice 
curiously unlike his usual spirited tones. 

“ Stri—strike a—a light, Tom.” 

Tom Dewing lit a candle; by its feeble 
glare they crept cautiously into a square, 
gloomy chamber. Suddenly a huge moth 
flew into the light, extinguishing it, then 
darted full into Dewing’s face; the boy 
dropped the candle in momentary terror. 

“ What did you drop it for, you ass? ” 
hissed Emson, tremulously. 

Dewing’s unsteady Angers were groping 
about feverishly among the rubbish on the 
floor. He recovered the candle and re-lit 
it with much difficulty. 

“ What are you shivering and shaking 
like that for ? ’ growled Emson. 

“ This beastly wind—so cold,” muttered 
his friend. 

“ Stick the candle in that corner for 
safety,” suggested Emson. “ Phew ! 
I’m shivering, too. Where’s the shelf? 
Oh, there ! ” 

“You climb up,” whispered Dewing. 

“ They’ll be here soon. Gaylor is to give 
Fitz the slip as soon as-what's that? ” 

A low, deep growl vibrated through the 
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place. It was followed by a peal of 
muffled laughter. 

They listened with painful intentness. 
All was silent again. 

The sooner those fools come the 
better/’ croaked Emeon, peering about 
furtively. 

“I see them,” shouted Dewing, with 
indescribable relief, as a group of boys 
came struggling up the hiU. ‘‘Up with 
you.” 

Both clambered on to a long stone shelf 
in a comer. One produced a pair of 
sheets, the other some phosphorus. 

‘‘ I’ll do you 6rst, then you can do me,” 
suggested Emson. ‘‘ Turn round this 
way and let-” 

He broke off suddenly as a wild, un¬ 
earthly moan rose and fell on the night 
air. The phosphorus dropped from his 
shaking hand, and he clutched Dewing’s 
arm nervously. As the awful sound died 
away it was succeeded by another nerve- 
racking peal of hideous laughter. 

” Eugh ! ” screamed Dewing, tearing his 
arm from Emson’s painful grasp. ‘‘ Look 
— that dark comer — something — it 
moved.” 

He jumped back, lost his footing, 
knocked the light over, and rolled to the 
floor. 

Meanwhile, Fred Hiscot and the 
others were slowly mounting the Priory 
hill in the face of the driving snow. 

” Hurry along,” he cried, ‘‘or we shall 
be all snowed up.” 

They took the last slope at a run, and— 
like the others—came upon the grim, dark 
mass of the Priory ruins with startling 
suddenness. 

‘* Looks a bit uncanny like,” muttered 
Hiscot. ” Won’t Fits have a shock! 
Clubb, you lead the way—I say, what’s 
that?” 

A deep, blood-curdling growl rolled 
forth from somewhere. 

‘‘Stop—hark!” gasped Arthur Clubb; 
“ there—again ! ” 

A hollow voice began to gabble some¬ 
where up among the crazy rafters. Then 
a piercing, human scream of terror rang 
out. 

The group of boys stood transfixed. 
Suddenly two flying figures dashed out 
of the ruined doorway and plunged 
blindly downhill into the midst of those 
coming up, scattering them right and 
left. 

*' What the—who—are you stark mad .'' 
howled Hiscot, picking himself up out of 
a snowdrift and rubbing his head rue- 
fuUy. 

‘‘The ghost!” shrieked the voice of 
Emson. who was now crawling out of a 
thorn-bush into which he had dived. 

” I’ll punch your head ! ” yelled Clubb, 
who had been flung head first down a 
steep slope. 

” Don’t go up there,” shouted Dewing, 
wildly, from somewhere far down the de¬ 
clivity. 

‘‘ Dewing, you ass ! ” gasped Gay lor, 
just recovering his wind, ” what d’you 
mean—by butting me like—the goat you 
are ? ” 

“Didn’t you hear?” cried the fright¬ 
ened boy. 

‘‘ No-I felt-” 

** But the howls—the wails—the voice ! ” 
** It’s all very well to turn it off that 
wav when you’ve nearly broken my ribs 
and—Jupiter ! what on earth was that? ” 
It was a voice—talking plainly. They 
all heard it. 

” It is up there in the roof,” whis¬ 
pered one, fearfully. 

“ Now it is in that doorway,” gibbered 
another. 


”7 a-am th-y fa-fathtrrr^a ya-Aosis,” 
came the voice, in hollow tones which 
seemed to float in the air above them. 

“ There !—and there’s something moving 
in that dark corner I ” shrieked Dewing, 
and instantly bolted downhill. 

Panic is notoriously infectious. These 
boys were bold enough—in daylight. Now 
they scrambled up from the snow and 
stampeded wildly in the direction of the 
College. 

When well away, they stopped and drew 
together, discussing the matter in awe¬ 
struck whispers. After a time Hiscot re¬ 
covered somewhat and proposed going 
back, but ho was not much in earnest. 
Clubb, however, unexpectedly seconded 
him, so he had to go. 

The rest waited, chattering excitedly, 
marvelling at the temerity of the venture¬ 
some pair. 

The two boys started back at a run, 
soon the run became a walk, nearing the 
Priory the walk degenerated into a hesi¬ 
tating crawl. 

The daunting glamour of the great, up¬ 
standing ruins seemed to overpower them, 
their eyes pierced the gloom with increas¬ 
ing awe. 

Then Clubb stopped short, pointing his 
trembling finger towards the dark, arched 
doorway, forty yards distant. Something 
white and filmy was slowly coming into 
view. Yes, it was coming out. 

The two lads turned precipitately and 
vanished in headlong flight. 

Meanwhile, let us return to Gaylor, who 
had gone round by way of the road, accom¬ 
panied by the hero of that famous fight 
which had already passed into school 
history as the Battle of Tuesday Night. 

As soon as they reached the vicinity of 
the ruins, Gaylor discovered that he had 
a stone in his boot. 

” Don’t wait for me, Fitz,” he urged; 
‘‘ we don’t want them to get in front. 
I’ll catch you up.” 

So Balby went on alone, unsuspectingly, 
whereupon Gaylor immediately turned off 
to join the other conspirators, aflame with 
anticipation. 

In the thick snow Fitz lost his way; 
it took him some time to regain the right 
direction. When he eventually reached 
the ruins there was no sign of his friends. 
He strolled round to the chapel doorway. 

” Sheltering in here, no doubt,” he mut¬ 
tered. ” What a fine old ruin. Now I 
should-Dear me ! who’s that? ” 

He distinctly heard a human voice 
behind him. 

‘‘ Now, you fellows,” drawled Balby, 
” come out of that.” 

A low, hollow moan was the only re¬ 
sponse. 

“That’ll do,” rejoined Fitz, entering 
the doorway. “ Oh, I can see you . . . 
there you are . . . Ah ! I’ve got you.” 

He made a sudden dive forward and 
seized what seemed like a white figure. 
Ugh ! it crumpled up in his arms. 

“ Wh—what-” stammered he, drop¬ 

ping the white thing hurriedly. 

For a few seconds his heart stood still. 

Then he struck a match and saw that 
it was an ordinary sheet. And on the 
corner of it were some red letters. 

“St. K. C.” read off Fitz in wonder. 
“ That’s St. Kenelm’s College. That’s 
our show. How came this here ? Been a 
bui^lary? Oho! let’s look about again.” 

He struck another match and glanced 
round the little chapel. 

“What’s this? A school cap, by all 
that’s wonderful! Is there a name inside ? 
Yes, T. Dewing. Poor old Tom ! I hope 
he is all right. But he was at the skating. 


Can they have got here and been set upon ? 
W’hat’s that white thing ? Another 
sheet.” 

With many a dubious shake of the head 
Balby collected the articles and rolled them 
into a bundle. For a few minutes he 
kicked his heels in the doorway, waiting 
for the others to come. Then all at once 
a thought flashed across his mind. 

“Done!” he murmured. “Those fel¬ 
lows never meant to come. No doubt they 
are over yonder laughing at me standing 
freezing here. They merely saw me off 
and then trotted back home. Humph!” 

He picked up the bundle and looked out 
at the snow with a grimace. 

“ May as well keep dry if I can,” he 
muttered, unrolling the sheets again. He 
folded them together and threw them over 
his head and shoulders, whence they 
covered him down to his boots. Then he 
marched quietly out of the chapel and 
took his way homeward, considerably dis¬ 
gusted. 

When he reached the College, ho won¬ 
dered whether he ought not to go straight 
to the “ Head ” about the supposed bur¬ 
glary. Fortunately, he caught sight of 
Aldis and decided to take the senior’s 
advice. 

“ Hullo ! Hobgoblins, ghouls, howls, 
and growls ! ” was Aldis’s greeting. “ So 
you know all about the Priory ghott 
now ? ” 

“ Worse—much worse ! This is real,” 
replied Fitz, gravely. 

“ Ah ! real, is it ? I did not believe 
the others. What has your scientific 
investigation established?” bantered the 
other. 

“ Don’t jest, old fellow; I’m in earnest,” 
protested Fitz. 

“ Of course you are. And you look pale, 
too. Quite the right colour for the part. 
Had a fright?” 

“Well—a little-” 

“ Queer customers, those ghosts, Fitz. 
You shouldn’t meddle, really you 
shouldn’t,” scolded Aldis in mock gravity. 
“They might have carried you off— 
spirited you away. Think of our loss.” 

“The things have been missed then?” 
queried Fitz, all at sea. 

“ Things ? W’hat things ? ” 

“ The booty the burglars took away.” 

“ Burglars ? Hullo ! what’s this ? ” 
Balby flung down his bundle, unrolled it 
and disclosed two sheets and a cap belong¬ 
ing to St. Kenelm’s College. Aldis looked 
down at them and then at the broad face 
of Fitz. 

“ I found them in the Priory chapel,” 
said the latter, gravely. 

“ You went there, then ? ” 

“ Of course. You know, Tt was ar¬ 
ranged-” 

“ Yes, yes—and what about the howls, 

the groans—the-” 

He stopped. Balby was staring blankly 
at him. 

“ The moans, the groans, the howls, the 
growls?” persisted Aldis. 

“ I am afraid you are jesting, Aldis,” 
said Balby, deprecatingly. 

“ D’you mean to say you heard nothing 
at the Priory? ” gasped"Aldis. 

It was plain from Balby’s face that he 
had not. 

Aldis threw open an inner door and 
called out : 

“ Here, you fellows ! Fitz has come 
home—safe and sound, clothed, and in his 

right mind—more or less-” 

“ What has he heard ? ” clamoured 
several at once. 

“ He has heard nothing—seen nothing ! ” 
“ Then he has not been there,” chorussed 
the boys. 
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“ But he has. Lo<ik ! He ha.*? bronsht 
ba( k two College sheets—what will the 
housekeeper say T And a cap—who lost a 
cap ? ’’ 

“I did,” cried Em.son and Dewing in 
an amazed duet. 

“ It is yours. Dewing. Fitz has un¬ 
doubtedly been there.” decided Aldis. 
“ Dook here, you fellows have been pitch¬ 
ing a fine tale; 1 have half a mind to 
pitch into you ! Balby is the only plucky 
one among you. 1 believe you are a lot 
of soppy-” 

” What we told you is abs?)lutely true,” 
averred several. 

“Did you find any ghoits?” inquired 
Balby, smiling. 

“ We heard them—lots ! ” declared 
Dewing. 

“ And saw one as plain as I .see you,” 
added Clubb. 

“ Honour bright ! ” corroborated Hiscot. 

“ Perhaps that was one of the burglars,” 
hazarded Fitz. 

“ i.iOok here, Balby.” e.xplained Aldis; 
“ half a dozen of these heroes have been 
up to the ruins. They say they heard 
groans and growls, moans and howls, 
enough to freeze a red-hot poker. I am 
afraid they did not wait long to investi¬ 
gate; in fact, they bolted—that is to say. 
they retired with discreet if not dignified 
rapidity-” 

“ But we went back and saw-” struck 

in Hiscot, mortified. 

“ Oh, yes,” resumed Aldis ; “ two heroes 
went back and were actually chased out 
of the chapel by a monstrous figure in 
white, which-” 

There came a knock at the door; a man's 
face i)eered in, 

” Come in, Inskip,” cried Aldis, recog¬ 
nising the ostler of the Busterbroke Arms. 
“ What’s up? Hullo ! where did you find 
that ? ” 

Inskip was holding out the bedraggled 
cap of Charley Emson ! 

“ Just caught sight of it. at the ruins,’’ 
he explained. 

Every boy present pricked up his ears. 

“At the ruins? When was this?” 
asked Aldis, quickly. 

“ Oh, about an hour ago, siiy.” 

“Did you notice anything funny about 
the place ? ” 

“Can’t say I did. You see, I was just 
passin’-” 

“ You heard nothing unusual—no 
peculiar sounds, eh?” pressed Aldis. 

The silence and tension were painful 
indeed. 

” No. That is to say—well, I did—in a 
way-” 

“ Tell us all about it! ” yelled the ex¬ 
cited boys. 

Inskip looked dumfounded at the 
sudden outburst. 

“ Do tell us ! ” repeated Aldis. 

“ Well—since you ask,” began Inskip, 
“it’s like this : 1 was sent down to the 
station to-night to fetch tw’o gents and 
their conjuring traps; I was to drive ’em 
up to the Grange. Lord Busterbroke is 
’avin’ a rare lot o’ parties and jollifications 
up at the Grange, ’cause ’is eldest son’s 
come of age. Those two gents were 
jugglers, or somethin’ o’ that sort, come 
down from London for the occasion. Just 
as I was drivin’ past the ruins the mare 
shied and pitched us all out, breakin’ one 
shaft.- I sent the boy back on the mare 
to fett'h another trap. It was snowin’ 
awful just then, so I leads the two gents 
up into the great hall of the ruins for 
shelter. Then the fun began ! To while 
:*way the time one of the chaps started 
showin’ me some of ’is tricks; then the 
ether put a little thing in his mouth, and 


my word ! if he didn’t imitate every animal 
under the sun ! Laugh ? 1 roared ! Then 

t’other gent chips in. He was a ventic— 
ventric—what’s the word ?—one of those 
chaps what can send a voice anywhere 
they please. He did ’ave a lark in that 
old plac'e ! It seemed to take his fancy. 
He made a voic’e talk somewhere up in 
the roof till 1 began to feel real creepy— 
I did, indeed ! Then the other fellow 
howled like a wolf, roared like a lion, 
bayed like a dog ! Talk about menag'ries ! 
My sides ached with laughin’. 1 was 
right down sorry when the boy came back 
with another trap. Then it was I noticed 
the cap stuck on a btish, and brought it 
along. ” 

The as.sembled boys listened with rapt 
at lent ion. The faces of the conspirators 
grew longer and longer .-vs they reali.‘?ed 
the significance of Inskip’s story. The 
rest were nearly choking with suppres.sed 
iiierrimefit. 

“Thanks, In.skip,” said Aldis, whose 
face had been a study. “ Em.son, this is 
your cap. You owe In.skip a shilling; I 
will pay it and you can pay me.” 

Inskip departed with a hearty “ Thank 
you, sir.” Then the pitiless storm broke 
out. Those who were not in the conspiracy 
saw the joke, and made no secret of it. 
The plotters were absolutely dum¬ 
founded. 

For twenty minutes they were tor¬ 
mented mercile.ssly by their persecutors, 
who begged derisively for imitations of 
the sounds which had driven them so 
ignominiously from their purpose. 

“I suppose you arrived t<x> late to hear 


the.se horrific sounds. Fitz?” laughed 
Aldis, walkbig over to where Balby sat 
inncx-ently wondering at the pandemonium 
around him. 

“ 1 fancy I did hear a strange sound 
or so,’^ returned Fitz, mildly, “ but I put 
it down to the.se fellows, you know\ S3 
I just threw the two .sheets over my b.ead 
and shoulders—to keep off the snow—and 
tramped home.” 

“Sheets over your rhoulders ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Aldis. his eyes lighting up with 
new intelligence. “Oh, 1 see it all! I 
see it all ! This is too funny I The 
tables are turned with a vengeanc-e ! I 
say, boys! Hiscot and Clubb ilid see 
the white figure of a ghost-” 

“Of course we did-” snapped 

H iscot. 

“And the ghost was Fitz Baby him¬ 
self ! ” laughed Aldis. “ He wrapped 
himself in the sheets to keep off the snow, 
thereby innocently sending Hiscot and 
Clubb off in a frantic sprint for dear life ! ” 

Master Fitzwilliam Balby sat staring 
at them all in mild astonishment. He 
could not understand why most of the 
boys broke instantly into a fresh hurri¬ 
cane of boisteious merriment, while the 
amazed conspirators themselves w’ere at 
length compelled to laugh at their own 
(h'hnrh. 

The real truth of the case did not break 
in upon his mind until he was getting 
into bed that night: then it came to him 
suddenly, and he startled the dormitory 
by bursting into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. No one joined him in his 
merriment. 


c- *1' 
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( l iti< ism passco unneodcd. The critic him¬ 
self forgot it. The letter was set aside. 

“ Hruno ? ” queried Stanley. “Let me 
see ! ” And he surveyed the portrait of 
the flreat Dane—a lithe, muscular, long 
limbed fellow, with his head well up, and 
his short ears pricked, in response evidently 
to his name or a whistle. They were both 
fond of him. “ So it is—to the life ! 
(Jood old Bruno ! ” And, for a minute or 
so, they were lost in the inspection. 

“ What is yours? ” asked Edward. 

“ The Abbey,” said Stanley, displaying 
it. 

It was only a bit of the Abbey—an in¬ 
terior arch opening into a spacious chamber, 
turf-covered, and flanked by the tracery 
of winter trees. The interlacing branches 
were accentuated by powdered snow. 
The snow, in graduated lines, curved per¬ 
fectly down the spring of the arch, and 
rested softly on every available projection. 
The shadows were strong. Advantage had 
been taken of a sunny and windless day. 
The arch framed a uniform pitch-black 
ness which added appreciably to the pic¬ 
turesque effect. 

“Who has taken it?” asked Edward. 
“And Bruno, too? Not Ihicle John 
surely ? ” 

But, when they read the letter, they 
found by the f)ost8cript that he had. The 
letter was brief, mentioning the train they 
must travel by and that the dog cart would 
meet them at the station. Then, as if it 
were an afterthought, the question fol¬ 
lowed the signature, “ What do you think 
of the artistic attempts of vour old uncle— 
eh ? ” 

“Think?” responded Stanley, who had 
read the postscript aloud. “ That they're 
good enough to be pinned up in the dormi¬ 
tory, or to be pasted into a tip-top scrap¬ 
book. ” 

“ Especially Bruno,” said Edward, turn¬ 
ing again to the dog’s |)ortrait. “ It’s just 
him,” he observed, admiringly, and with 
little regard for grammatical correctness. 
“—just, and deserves an enlargement, 
Stan, and a mount, and a frame. I never 
e.xpected Uncle John would go in for photo¬ 
graphy — did you?” 

“ Scarcely,” returned his brother. “ He's 
old to begin. But he’s got the tin, Ned. 
and the time, and the giH. It must be a 
capital camera.” 

“ He’ll want to take us, both together, 
to send to Singapore.” 

“ Perhaps he’ll let us take each other.” 

“ I hope he wdll.” 

With no small pride, and many glowdng 
encomiums of Bruno’s excellent qualities, 
they freely exhibited his portrait to their 
schoolboy friends. 

When,* a few’ days later, they arrived at 
the station, Uncle John was there to greet 
them and to drive them home. The old 
horse stood quietly enough by the entrance ; 
but, on guard against intruders, sleepless 
as a sentinel, Bruno crouched beneath the 
trap. From the mingled voices of the few 
passengers w’ho w’ere making for the exit 
he singled out those of the boys. His sharp 
ears tw’itched. He turned his head, 
raised his nose, sniffed in the direction of 
the exit, tind whined softly. But, true 
to his trust, he remained beneath the tray) 
till they appeared. Then he rose, sprang 
twice, with welcoming gurgles in his deej) 
throat, suddenly planted his fore-paws 
upon Stanley’s shoulders, almost knocking 
him backwards, and licked him. 

“Down!” said Stanley, tempering the 
command, however, by a ready caress. 

The dog understood him, and, un¬ 
daunted, paid Edward a similar compli¬ 
ment. 

“ Down ! ” repeated Edward, in the 


French—but no Poodle. 


Foot3I.\N : “ I've come from Captain Brown’s, Sir. I’ve brought the dog-cart for you. Sir.” 

Foreign Vlsitor (on a Christmas risit) : ” Vot! They would have me—Alphonse de Beauvair—to i 
dog’s cart I Nevaire I ” 


Ifnele Johns JVtagie jRIms. 


By Alfred Colbeck, 

Author of ” A Slide Through the Veil” etc. 


U NCLE JOHN was elderly. He 
was a great-uncle, not in size, but 
in relationship. Edward and 
Stanley Baildon, tw'in brothers, 
never thought of him as great, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he was their mother’s 
uncle. Sometimes, not always, he was like 
a boy of sixty three — a man to look at, but 
a boy in spirit and in the zest with which 
he would enter into outdoor games. He 
could still handle the willow, and he cxjuld 
send in. when the batsman was least aware 
of it. a particularly cunning twister, which, 
oftener than not, knocked the wdekets 
apart after the fashion of a spread eagle. 
He was no mean opponent at tennis. But 
these games tried him if he went on too 
long. Golf was more in his line, because 
he could take it easy. And, recently, he 
had set up a camera. 

Of the latest pastime of Uncle John the 
boys knew’ nothing until his letter came 


immediately preceding the Christmas holi¬ 
days. He was their temporary guardian. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baildon were at Singapore. 
The climate and the lack of educational 
facilities obliged them to make arrange¬ 
ments for Edward and Stanley to remain 
in England. When the holidays came 
round they were spent with Uncle John. 
His monthly letters, short, terse, business¬ 
like, with a never-failing enclosure of the 
“needful,” were alw’ays welcome, and so 
were the extra letters before the holidays 
began. This was one of the extras. 
When they opened the envelope and drew 
out the folded paper, a couple of un¬ 
mounted photographs fluttered to the 
ground. 

“ This isn’t bad,” said Stanley, picking 
one up and scanning it critically. 

“ Bruno ! ” exclaimed Edward, who had 
secured the other. His face was lit up 
with pleasurable excitement. Stanley’s 
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same stern tone; but, as in Stanley’s case, 
the caress followed, and the dog was 
satisfied. 

He was really too heavy an animal to take 
liberties like tnese. They could not allow 
him to indulge in them too freely. Nor 
did he now encroach further, but worked 
off the ecstasy of his welcome by a 
tremendous bark or two and a double 
encircling, in long bounds, of the horse 
and trap. Then, with waving tail and 
tawny sides panting, he watched them 
climb to their seats, and was ready for 
the run home. 

Once clear of the town, the horse jogged 
along at his own easy pace, a little faster 
than he had come, because his nose was 
now toward the stable. Behind the 
jingling harneFS he could hear the pleasant 
chatter of his master with the two return¬ 
ing boys. 

The undulating road passed between bare 
hedges, mostly hawthorn, with hazel inter¬ 
spersed, and oaks at intervals rising high 
above them. Here and there were softer 
stretches of closely cropped holly. Where 
the ripened berries clustered, the dark 
glossy green was touched and relieved by 
a vivid vermilion. The smoothly metalled 
road was flanked by wide verdant pastures 
and occasional broken fields of loam of a 
rich reddish-brown. Farther on, in the 
hollow, a closely planted coppice hid in 
its tangled undergrowth a clear and rapid 
stream. Midway through the coppice a 
bridge spanned the stream. Then the hill 
began. The sensible horse slowed down, 
the tempting sUible notwithstanding, and 
walked the rest of the way, steadily 
ascending athwart a wooded range, where, 
in a clearing on the right, stood Rivelin 
House, Uncle John’s domicile, and on the 
left, sheltered by the trees, the neglected, 
and therefore disappearing, ruins of what 
was once the stately Rivelin Abbey. 

Uncle John had one particular friend, 
two years older than himself, and a 
bachelor, who lived in the village to the 
south of the coppice. The friendship was 
of long standing and an apparent result of 
the attraction of opposites. Mr. Hender¬ 
son was quiet and shy, with no fondness for 
outdoor pursuits except walking and driv¬ 
ing, and these only to visit some celebrated 
site of an old monastic establishment or an 
older Norman keep, for which the county 
was deservedly famous. His tastes were 
antiouarian. No one knew more about 
Rivelin Abbey than Mr. Henderson. He 
was taller than Uncle John, with a thin 
clean-shaven face, and dreamy deep-set 
eyes of bluish-grey. Uncle John was 
bearded and rubicund, with glinting hazel 
eyes and a haunting smile about his lips— 
a striking contrast to his more studious 
friend. 

Mr. Henderson was often at Rivelin 
House. The evening after the arrival of 
the boys he strolled op from the village, 
shook hands with them and hoped they 
were well, then dropped into the chair he 
always occupied on one side of the fire¬ 
place, and began chatting with Uncle 
John. Used to his ouiet ways, the boys 
did not further trouble him, but sat apart 
with an illustrated volume each, Edward 
intent upon his, and Stanley lifting his 
eyes occasionally and glancing at his 
elders as he turned over the leaves. 

The conversation to Stanley was of 
greater interest than his book. It took a 
turn he little expected. Mr. Henderson’s 
part in it led him to revise his opinion of 
him. He and Edward had sometimes called 
him a " dry old stick.” Old he might be, 
and a stick, perhaps, in his stiffness; but 
there vras sap in him. He was anything 
but dry to-night. Stanley’s attention was 


gradually drawn away from his book, until, 
at last, it was quite forgotten. His eyes 
were fixed upon his elders. His ears were 
open to all they said. They failed to 
notice how absorbed he had become in 
their conversation, and talked on, think¬ 
ing that they two were the only listenors. 
When Mr. Henderson rose Stanley remem¬ 
bered his book again. But the charm was 
gone from its pictures. He turned the 
leaves in a preoccupied way. 

“ To bed, my boys ! ” said Uncle John. 

Edward closed his book reluctantly. 
Stanley, however, was ready on the instant. 
He sprang up, shot a curious glance at 
Mr. Henderson, and with a hasty “ good¬ 
night ” retired, almost dragging Edward 
after him. 

“What’s your hurry, Stan?” asked 
Edward, yawning, as they mounted the 
stairs. 

“ Come along ! I’ll tell you ’’; and Stan 
still held him by the sleeve. 

The eager note in his brother’s voice 
checked a second yawn, and, glancing at 
him, he noticed that his eyes were shining, 
and that he had evidently something im¬ 
portant to communicate. Shaking off his 
languor, he stepped upwards as briskly as 
even Stan desired, needing no longer the 
drag upon his sleeve; and, side by side, 
they entered the bedroom. 

“ W’hat is it? “ And he dropped upon 
the bed, not with weariness—that was gone 
—but comfortably to listen. 

“ Something about the films,” said 
Stan. 

“The films! What-? Oh! for the 

camera,” as it dawned upon him what the 
films were. “ Has uncle got some new 
ones ? ” 

“ It’s a long tale, Ned, and I don’t know 
whether I can remember it all. We’ll get 
to bed, and talk in the dark, shall we?” 
His brother agreed. They were soon 
between the sheets. Stanley continued : 
“ You-were reading, Ned; and didn’t hear 
them. I did. I vrasn’t much interested 
at firet; but when Mr. Henderson began to 
talk about the Abbey, and how the monks 
had to clear out, and the King’s Com¬ 
missioners suspected them of secretly 
making awa^ with most of their treasure, 
I listened with all my might.’’ 

“ But what have the fil^ to do with the 
treasure ? ” 

“ Nothing as yet. But they may have. 
Mr. Henderson said that the treasure was 
probed for, dug for, drained for-’’ 

“Drained for?” queried Edward, in 
surprise. 

“ Yes! They thought it might have 
been sunk in the fish-pond ; so they drained 
the fish-pond, Mr. Henderson said— 
dammed up the stream, and drained it dry, 
with no result except to kill the fish. The 
treasure wasn’t there.” 

“ Where was it? ” 

“ Ah ! that’s the problem, Ned ; or rather 
the problem is. Where is it ? For with all 
their probing, and digging, and draining 
it was never discovered. People forgot it. 
Only men like Mr. Henderson know about 
it. I wish you had heard him.” 

“ But the films, Stan ? ” 

** I’m coming to them. Don’t be im¬ 
patient. Mr. Henderson said there’s an 
old tradition that at twelve o’clock on 
Christmas Eve the Abbot and the Sacristan 
—he was the chap who had charge of the 
treasure, and it was supposed that he and 
the Abbot buried it, or sunk it, or walled it 
up, or something—where was I ? Oh ! 
these two revisit the place where the 
treasure is, to assure themselves of its 
safety.” 

“Nonsense, Stan!” 

“ So uncle said. Perhaps it is. Mr. 


Henderson agreed with him. But he pro¬ 
posed to test it.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ By the use of the films. They’re a 
special kind. Uncle John hasn’t prepared 
tnem—well, not altogether. He’s bought 
them. But, as an experiment, to increase 
their sensitiveness, he’s dipped them into 
a solution of his own. He has the idea 
that on dull days, and in the early morn¬ 
ing and evening mists, and at night even if 
there’s anything of a moon, they’ll answer 
splendidly.” 

“ Did he dip them in this solution of his 
own to test the visitation of the Abbot and 
Sacristan?” 

“No! That was Mr. Henderson’s sug¬ 
gestion. He reminded Uncle John that an 
extremely sensitive photographic film 
would take an impression of things in¬ 
visible to the human eye.” 

“ Ghosts, for instance? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ It’s ridiculous rot *’; and Edward 
sniffed contemptuously. 

“ It may be,” answered Stan. “ You 
don’t believe in ghosts ? ” 

“Not I ”—and Edward sniffed again— 
“nor in the possibility of taking photo- 
raphs at midnight. He’ll only spoil the 
1ms.” 

“ The moon will be up.” 

“ Part of the moon.” 

“It isn’t clipped up into pieces,” re¬ 
torted Stan. “ The moon will be up, all 
of it, and part of it visible, enough to catch 
them by. Was it Hamlet’s father, Ned— 
I forget—who visited the glimpses of the 
moon? I think it was. And these poor 
ghosts may do the same.” 

“Poor ghosts? Rich, you mean. Re¬ 
member the treasure,” said Edward, 
annoyed a little at Stan’s retort about the 
moon, and glad to level matters by this 
correction. “ Where do they think to 
catch them ? ” 

“ Under the arch.” 

“ Walking out? ” 

“ Or walking in.” 

Edward drew in a long breath, and 
emitted it in the exclamation, W'ell ! ” as 
if he were amazed at his elders’ credulity. 
“I’m off to sleep”; and he turned over 
and closed his eyes. Not so Stan. He lay 
awake, with his eyes wide open and staring 
into the darkness. 

“ Ned ! ” The name was uttered in an 
excited whisper. 

“ Yes! ” came the drowsy reply. 

“ The films needn’t be spoiled.” 

“ Oh ! go to sleep.” 

“They needn’t, Ned.” 

“They must. The ghosts will not 
appear.’^ 

“ Not if we don’t make them.” 

“We?” And suddenly Ned was wide 
awake again. 

“ We,’° responded his brother confidently. 
“There’s fun in this, Ned—real fun. 
Listen! ” 


II. 

Uncle John did not expect the films to 
reveal anything beyond the faint outline of 
the arch and a blurred image of its sur¬ 
roundings. Stanley had taken the con¬ 
versation too seriously. He had not 
reckoned upon his uncle’s whimsical 
humour. He was not aware of Mr. Hen¬ 
derson’s interest in psychical reeearch. 
The latter, while cherishing only the 
barest hope that any extraordinary result 
would be achieved, urged his friend to the 
trial nevertheless. The films had been 
improved, so Uncle John thought, by im¬ 
mersing them in a special solution. He 
was willing to test their supersensitiveness. 
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and, at the same time, oblige Mr. Hender¬ 
son. He was quite sceptical, however; less 
interested in the occult than Mr. Hender¬ 
son, and laughed at the idea of securing the 
ghosts—“ the shadows of the shades,’' as 
he called them—upon his magic films. 

At eleven o’clock on Christmas Eve, after 
the boys had retired to rest, excited, as 
their elders imagined, by the glowing 
anticipations of the morrow and the pre¬ 
sents it would bring them, the two men 
sallied forth, Mr. Henderson with the 
folded tripod snugly tucked under his arm, 
and Uncle John with the camera carefully 
charged in readiness for the midnight ex¬ 
posure. 

It was frosty, but there was no snow. 
The path was as dry as powder. The 
water in the banked-up channel, widening 
out midway into the ancient fish-pond, was 
congealed into a smooth sheet of thick ice, 
quite bearable had they been younger and 
inclined to slide or skate to their rendez¬ 
vous. Above them, in the dark blue 
heavens, countless myriads of stars scin¬ 
tillated like diamonds, and drew their 
attention away from the waning moon, t^ 
far gone in her monthly decay to maintain 
her queenly supremacy. The north-east 
wind was low, breathing rather than blow¬ 
ing, for which they were thankful. It 
was keen as a knife, and, to protect their 
necks against it, they hutched up their 
shoulders, and moved briskly, desirous, as 
soon as possible, to gain the belter of the 
ruined wall. 

Across the enclosure they could dimly 
make out, after a few minutes, the outline 
of the arch framing an intensely black 
patch, beyond which nothing was visible. 

Mr. Henderson unfolded the tripod, and 
fixed it securely upon a grassy mound, and 
Uncle John screwed on the camera and 
levelled the lens at the very centre of the 
patch. Unless the ghosts appeared, and 
brought their own light witn them, the 
attempt would be a failure. W-h-o-o-o! 
How cold it was! And shivery! And 
how silent! The shiveriness was not en¬ 
tirely due to the cold. The eerie sur¬ 
roundings, a fear, which they could not 
quite suppress, that something uncanny 
might occur, set their nerves tingling. 
They both wished it was over. 

" It must be nearly midnight,” whispered 
Uncle John when they bad stood a while, 
each occupied with his own thoughts, and 
gazing into the inky blackness framed by 
the archway. 

*‘Ten minutes to,” answered Mr. Hen¬ 
derson, feeling at the hands of his watch. 
“Are you using the bulb?” 

“No, the cap,” responded Uncle John. 
“ We must give it at least a twenty 
minutes’ exposure.” 

“ And try one film only ? ” 

“ We cannot try more. Midnight is the 
time, you say; and if we expose one film 
twenty minutes, ten before and ten after, 
we ought to catch them. I’ll take the cap 
off now ”; and he suited the action to the 
word. 

Under his breath, and just audible to his 
companion. Uncle John began counting. 
The eyes of both were glued upon the 
arch. How slowly the seconds passed! 
The hundreds might have been thousands. 
But without hurry, and as regularly as the 
swing of a pendulum, Uncle John kept at 
it, re commencing each fresh hundred with 
another unit. He ticked off the fifth on 
his little finger, and was in the nineties, 
approaching the sixth, when, faintly, the 
chimes of the church clock fell upon their 
ears. After a brief interval the first stroke 
of midnight sounded clearly—a signal for 
the ringers, who drowned the remainder in 
a joyous peal. 


Uncle John forgot to count. The peal 
rang out unheeded. He was staring in¬ 
credulously into the pitchy blackness at 
which the lens was levelled. Surely there 
was something visible—an undefined white 
blur upon the blackness growing moment¬ 
arily more distinct. 

“ Look! ” And he gripped his com¬ 
panion by the arm. 

“ Yes ! I see it.” And Mr. Henderson 
suddenly stiffened, while the insucking of 
his breath whistled between his lips. 

“ There are two,” whispered Uncle John 
as the blur parted. 

“ Two,” echoed Mr. Henderson. 

It was as if the spirits were materialising 
upon the dark background. No features 
could they see—only two cowled figures be- 
frocked like mediieval monks; and while 
they watched, amazed, the ghostly visitants 
bent down, apparently under the spring of 
the arch, and, in that posture, slowly 
melted away. 

“ They’ve gone,” said Uncle John, ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ Into the earth, or into the air,” 
assented Mr. Henderson with a sigh. 
“ Wonderful! ” Then, his thoughts re¬ 
verting to the camera, “ The film must have 
taken them, and may reveal more than we 
have seen if it is only carefully developed.” 

“ I’ll see to that,” returned Uncle John 
confidently; and he promptly popped the 
cap on. “ How long were they visible? ” 

“ Quite three minutes,” answered Mr. 
Henderson. “I wish they had stayed a 
bit longer.” 

“ Another three would have been an ad¬ 
vantage,” said Uncle John. “ But we 
mustn’t grumble. We couldn’t ask them 
to stay to oblige ns. We’ve already done 
better than we expected. We’ve seen 
them.” 

“ Together,” responded Mr. Henderson, 
“or we might have doubted it. Yes! 
We’ve seen them, and we only expected 
the film to catch and reflect and fix for us 
that which we couldn’t see.” 

“ Did we ? ” asked Uncle John sharply; 
and, although he could not see his face, 
Mr. Henderson knew from his tone that 
he was smiling. 

“ Well, we hoped, we dared to hope,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “ at least, I did; but 
you’re a sceptic.” 

“ The film may convince me,” answered 
Uncle John, quietly. 

“ Your eyes have—haven’t they ? ” asked 
Mr. Henderson, in sunrise. 

“ With a reservation—^yes ”; and he 
placed the camera under his arm. 

Mr. Henderson did not ask him what the 
reservation was, but pulled up the tripod 
and folded it, and they made their way 
back to the house. The bells rang cheerily 
to remind them of the Christmas mom. 
Distinctly, now that they were clear of the 
min, the gladsome peal, softened into 
sweetness by the distance, fell, like a 
gentle rain of sound, through the silent 
air. Beyond the coppice, where the land 
rose in a long park-like slope, a double row 
of lights shone from the windows of a large 
hall. Now one, and now another, with 
their advancing footsteps, the windows 
were blotted out as the trees intervened, 
but sufficient were always showing to 
indicate the double row. 

“They are seeing Christmas in at the 
Chase,” remarked Uncle John, pointing at 
the windows. 

“ As they always do,” said Mr. Hender¬ 
son. “ I hear that a very distinguished 
company is coming for Lady Hilda’s birth¬ 
day. It falls on the 6th.” 

“ Twelfth Day.” 

“ Yes—Epiphany. On the 5th there is 
to be a banquet, and a ball on the 6th; 


the first quite select, the second a county 
affair.” 

“ The Marchioness is fond of entertain¬ 
ing.” 

“Very.” 

Arrangements had been made for Mr. 
Henderson to sleep at Rivelin House, and 
to spend Christmas Day with Uncle John 
and the boys. They were late for break¬ 
fast. The boys were already at the table. 
Letters and presents had arrived from 
Singapore. They were deep in the 
former, and the latter were awaiting in¬ 
spection, when Uncle John entered the 
breakfast room, closely followed by his 
friend. Christmas greetings were ex¬ 
changed, and the eyes of the boys glistened 
with increaeed delight at the subi^tantial 
accompaniment to the greetings from both 
their elders—Uncle John’s in gifts he had 
correctly surmised would be specially ac¬ 
ceptable, and Mr. Henderson’s, with what 
they regarded as a needless apologetic ex¬ 
planation that he was “ scarcely cognisant 
of their requirements,” in the no less 
welcome form of a coin each, the colour of 
which, as Stan remarked, was “ good for 
sore eyes.” 

“ He’s a brick,” he whispered to his 
brother. 

“And not a stick,” his brother whis¬ 
pered back, notwithstanding the stiffness 
with which he sat at the table. 

When breakfast was over it was time 
to start for church. Uncle John never 
missed the Christmas morning service. 
They returned for an early Christmas 
dinner. No mention was made of the 
development of the film. The amused and 
suspicious glint in the corner of Uncle 
John’s eyes as he furtively watched the 
boys, ana the alertness with which he lis¬ 
tened for any reference to it, were lost upon 
them, and were lost upon Mr. Henderson, 
too. 

After dinner he and Mr. Henderson 
settled down beside the fire, one on either 
side, and both apparently inclined for a 
nap. So Ned and Stan proposed that they 
should leave them in peace, and give Bruno 
a run until tea-time. 

“ Do,” said Uncle John. “ He must 
have crunched up the turkey’s bones by 
this time, and the run will do him good.” 

They crossed the road. Bruno leaped 
before them, glad of the chance to exerciM 
his long limbs, and, as if he knew their 
intention, took the path alongside the 
banked and frozen stream in the direction 
of the Abbey. Uncle John smiled at 
them when, from behind the curtains, he 
saw which way they went, and proceeded 
upstairs to scrutinise the crumpled sheete, 
put, as he surmised, to another and lees 
innocent purpose than that of quietly sleep¬ 
ing in the night before. He was more 
than satisfied with the inspection. When 
he rejoined his somnolent and unsuspecting 
friend his eyes were sparkling, and his 
lower lip pursed out in a knowing and 
comical way. The boys meanwhile had 
reached the entrance to the Abbey, turned 
in, and gained the enclosure where the 
photograph had been taken. Bruno im¬ 
mediately crossed the enclosure to the 
point spanned by the arch, and, lowering 
his head, eniffed the ground and followed 
up the scent into the recesses of the turf- 
covered chamber. 

“ He can smell the ghosts,” laughed Ned. 

“ And would have betrayed them had he 
been here last night,” added Stan. “ What 
a sell! Do you think they saw us ? ” 

“ They couldn’t miss,” answered Ned. 
“ Those white sheets would be sure to 
show up against the dark background. 
When will they develop the film? They 
don’t seem particularly eager about it.”. 
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“ To-morrow, I should sny. I hope 
Uncle John will invite us to watch the 
process.” 

** We cannot propose it.” 

” No ! ” said Stan, musingly. ” That 
would be giving the show away. We’re 
■opposed to know nothing about it. And 
yet, if he doesn’t invite us, it’ll spoil the 
fun.” 

“ Stop its continuance, you mean. We 

had the fun last night. And now-*' 

chuckled Ned, pointing at Bruno, who was 
yet investigating the chamber with his 
nose upon the ground. 

” Ck)uldn’t we propose it?” persisted 
Stan, soberly. 

** If we do,” answered Edward, with a 
steadV shake of the head, ” he’ll spot us at 
once.’' 

” He may, as it is, if the film is all he 
hopes.” 

** If;-” repeated Ned, eignificantly. 

*' The^lm couldn’t take our features. They 
were too completely covered by the cowls.” 

“ Well, we shall see.” 

” If he shows us the film—not else. 
Bruno! ” and, in answer to the call, the 
Great Dane forsook his exciting occupation 
—more exciting, if the boys had only 
thought of it, than their ghostly presence 
of the preceding night quite warranted— 
and followed them beyond the enclosure 
where the footpath led through the fields. 

On the Vtile, at the summit, two strangers 
were resthig. From their contemplation of 
the view westward they dropped their eyes 
to watch *;the approach of the boys, and 
dropped their voices, also, to a low whisper. 
One was an under-sized young fellow, 
slimly built, cat-like, lithe, with a leering 
expression, negligently attired in the seedy 
cast-off clothes of a dandy; the other was 
a man of middle age, broad-set, burly, 
heavy-browed, sullen, with a week’s beard 
upon his brutal face, dressed as an out-of- 
work artisan, a dirty neckerchief, spotted 
with red and yellow, knotted in front of 
his collarless throat, and thrust into the 
double-breasted fustian vest buttoned 
loosely about him. They were an un¬ 
savoury pair. Bruno sighted them first. 
He pricked his ears, stiffened, bristled, and 
lifted his upper lip with an ominous snarl. 

“ Silence,” said Stan, under his breath, 
and gripping him by the collar. 

Edward seconded the precaution by 
slipping his fingers between the leather and 
his neck. But, had he chosen, the two 
could not have held him. With Bruno 
between them they drew near to the stile. 
The strangers did not give way. The 
younger regarded them insolently; the 
elder stared at the dog. 

” Allow us to pass, please,” said Edward. 

“What’s your hurry?” inquired the 
younger man, thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek. 

“ Shut up! ” ejaculated his companion, 
savagely; then, turning to the boys, he 
said, in an insinuating tone, ” You’ve a fine 
dog there, maties. Would you part with 
him?” 

“ No ! ” answered Stan. “ Will you 
allow us to pass? ” 

“ You wou’t part with him ? ” And the 
elder man raised his eyebrows. “ Suppos¬ 
in’ we make you? ” And he leapt threat¬ 
ening from the stile. 

“ Be careful! ” exclaimed Edward, 
wamingly, as Bruno strained at his collar. 
“ We cannot hold him. He’ll make short 
work of you if he gets free.” 

The man saw it, and retreated, with an 
uncomfortable laugh, his eyes still fixed 
upon the dog. 

“ We’ll let you pass for the price of a 
pint apiece and a couple of ounces o’ baccy. 
Cbme, gen’lemen—as a Christmas-box,” 


said the younger man, in a wheedling tone, 
secretly enjoying the retreat of his fellow. 

“ Shut up, I tell you,” repeated the elder 
man, digging him in the ribs with his 
elbow, and nearly knocking him off the 
stile. ” What do we want wi’ the gents’ 
Christmas-boxes? They’ve a dog there 
worth a tun of ale and two tons o’ baccy; 
but they won’t part with him. Well, I 
says, let ’em go. Only, afore they goes. 
I’ll ax ’em a civil question. What’s the 
name o’ the hall over there—eh ? ” 

” Corryvale Chare,” answered Stan. 

“ Right you be ”; and the man nodded 
grotesquely. ‘‘The seat o’ the ’Arl o’ 
Corryvale—eh ? ” 

** Of course,” said Ned. 

“ Of course,” he repeated, with another 
nod, as grotesque as the first. ” Whose 

else ? And the ruins below us be-? ” 

And he waited for a reply with his heavy 
head on one side. 

“ Rivelin Abbey,” said Ned. 

'* Of course. Rivelin Abbey. We’re 
famously taken up, my friend and me, 
with the study o’ stately mansions and 
moulderin’ ruins; and we weren’t for sartin 
sure what they tvro were called, you see. 
So now you’ve told us, gratified our 
cooriosity, so to speak, we’ll vacate the 
stile, and you shall climb over—you first, 
with the dog,” and he nodded at Stan; 
then, looking at Edward, ‘‘you after.” 

** We’ll climb it together,” answered 
Edward, as they moved forward with the 
dog between them. 

“As you like,” said he, and smiled 
grimly, obeerving, as they passed him, 
“ You’re a cute’n.” 

The younger man had slipped from his 
perch, and sidled along the hedge, giving a 
wide berth to Bruno. When they were 
over the lads did not turn, but strode 
along, holding the dog by his collar, until 
they were quite across the field. Then 
they released him. He was inclined to go 
back and renew at closer quarters the ac¬ 
quaintance of the two; but they checked 
him, and he followed them rather re¬ 
luctantly. They gave no further thought 
to this unpleasant encounter. It might 
have troubled them a little if they had 
known that, after watching them away, the 
two had left the stile and descended to 
the turf-covered chamber where, a few 
hours before, wrapped in the white bed- 
sheets, they had mischievously personated 
the ghostly Abbot and Sacristan, and left 
the impress of their midnight escapade upon 
the magic film. 

III. 

“ I have a film to develop,” said Uncle 
John the following morning, after break¬ 
fast. There was a twinkle in his eye. The 
lads noticed it, but not Mr. Henderson. 
He was absorbed in his own reflections. 
“ Would you like to come into the dark¬ 
room ? It isn’t as dark as-” And there 

he stopped abruptly, and the twinkle was 
extinguished by an expression of concern. 
He was just on the point of a premature 
betrayal, and he bit his nether lip as he 
checked himself. 

“ As dark as what, uncle? ” asked Stan, 
innocently. 

“Midnight,” answered Uncle John, 
trying to copy Stan’s innocence, but failing. 
“ We shall have the ruby light. Would 
you like to come ? ” 

“ Rather,” responded Ned. 

Mr. Henderson dismissed his reflections 
and followed them. He was keenly in 
terested in the development of the film. 
The hope had not left him that it might 
reveal more than they had seen—the faces, 
perhaps, of the ghostly visitants, and 


perhaps some indication of the locality 
where the treasure was hidden. The lads 
also were keenly interested, for reasons of 
their own. Uncle John was the most 
placid of the four. 

The door was closed, and all light ex¬ 
cluded, except that which filtered through 
the ruby panes. The roll of films was ex¬ 
tracted from the camera. The end one, 
severed from the rest, was immersed in the 
solution, and the three faces, Mr. Hender¬ 
son’s over one shoulder, and Edward’s and 
Stan’s over the other, watched intently as 
Uncle John rocked the liquid to and fro. 
Gradually, upon the clouded surface, two 
figures emerged, blurred, indistinct, draped 
from head to foot, the faces partially 
covered by cowls too large for them, and— 
a rather curious phenomenon—the cowls 
with the partially covered faces, re¬ 
appeared faintly in a descending series, 
confused with the drapery, until, about 
half-way down, they ceased altogether. 
It seemed as if there were several ghoste, 
one behind the other, each looking through 
the semi-transparent body of his com¬ 
panion before him, the lowest and last 
scarcely visible. 

When the development was complete. 
Uncle John drew out the film, rinsed it, 
and held it up to the light. 

“Who are they?” asked Eldward. 

“ The Abbot and the Sacristan,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Henderson. 

“ But the others? ” queried Edward, un¬ 
wittingly betraying himself to Uncle 
John’s quick ears. “ There are seven or 
eight of them.” 

“ And every one either the Abbot or the 
Sacristan,” returned Mr. Henderson, not 
noticing the slip. “See! The faces are 
alike.” 

“ But who are the Abbot and the Sac¬ 
ristan ? ” inquired Stan, endeavouring, 
with a fresh assumption of innocence, to 
rectify the error. 

“ Edward seems to know,” put in Uncle 
John, drily. 

But Mr. Henderson, not in the least sus¬ 
picious of the trick the lads had played 
them, entered into the fullest explanations. 
Stan’s recollection of the story was con¬ 
firmed. Uncle John listened for a further 
betrayal, but none came. Edward was 
aware of the slip he had made, and Stan 
trod on his toes to caution him. PerhaiMi 
Uncle John meant nothing, after all. 

“ The faces are not very clear,” said 
Stan. “ Is the film fogged ? ” 

“ Not so much as Mr. Henderson,” ob¬ 
served Uncle John, to the mild surprise of 
his friend. The boys were a trifle con¬ 
fused. The remark indicated that there 
was no fog in the brain of Uncle Joto. 
Still Stan resolved to brave it out. 

“ Christmas Eve ? ” said he. “ They 
reappear on Christmas Eve ? But, uncle— 
but, Mr. Henderson—you were twelve days 
too soon. Old Christmas Eve is on the 
5th of January, the eve before the Twelfth 
Night. The Calendar has been altered 
since the monks were driven out. Isn’t 
that so? ” 

“ I do believe the boy is right,” remarked 
Mr. Henderson, after a pause. “ We must 
try again.” 

“Do!” exclaimed both the boys to¬ 
gether. 

Uncle John waited to hear them prefer 
the natural request that they ought per¬ 
mitted to accompany them, l^e request 
was not made. He quietly smiled. He 
could now read the boys’ minds as clearly 
as if their thoughts were in print. They 
premeditated a renewal of the trick. He 
decided, quickly, not only to humour them, 
but to catch them. 

“We will,” responded he, “and this 
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time I hope, if they condescend to appear, 
that they’ll throw their cowls back, and 
nve the film a chance to take their f eatnres. 
We can make very little use of these **; 
and he nodded at the negative. 

** Except that they seem very young,” 
aald Mr. Henderson—“ too young to fill 
the positions of Abbot and Sacristan. 
Bat, of course, their faces would be clean¬ 
shaven. I hadn’t thought of that.” 

Edward suddenly clapped his hand to his 
mouth to prevent an explosion of laughter. 
Stan trod on his toes again. The gurgling 
sound alarmed Mr. Henderson. 

” You cannot breathe, boy,” said he, 
** and no wonder. The room is very close, 
and the smeU of the chemicals distressing. 
I propose an adjournment ”; and he threw 
open the door. 

** It’s time,” remarked Uncle John, as 
he marched out, with the film suspended 
between his finger and thumb. 

It was time. If they had remained much 
longer, and Mr. Henderson had continued 
in the same strain, neither Ned nor Stan 
could have refrained from open laughter. 
They hastened to their bedroom, where, 
out of sight and hearing, they could in¬ 
dulge themselves to the full. Taking their 
hands from their sides, they allowed the 
suppressed peals to ring forth, accom- 
pamed by contortions which would have 
frightened Mr. Henderson, and probably 
prompted him to suggest speedy medical 
aid. 

** Ghosts clean-shaven!” ejaculated 
Stan, in a paroxysm of mirth whi(^ threat¬ 
ened to choke him. 

** The razor isn't invented that could 
shave as clean as they were—eh ? ” And 
Ned laughed till the tears came into his 
eyes. ” They hadn't the ghost of a 
whisker between them. O—o—o—o—h ! 
Hold me up, Stan—do! I shall collapse. 
Oh, if they only knew ! ” 

” Uncle does know.” 

“What?” 

“ He has a suspicion. Didn’t you catch 
the glint in his eyes ? He was as ready as 
a hawk to pounce upon you when you n^e 
that unfoitunate slip.” 

“ It wasn't much of a slip.” 

“ It was enough for uncle.” 

“ I say, Stan, does he really know? ” 

“Well, perhaps not really. But you 
heard what he said, and you noticed his 
manner, didn’t you? ” 

“ I cannot say that I did particularly.” 

“No? Well, if you had, you would 
have known that uncle can see considerably 
farther than the end of his nose—quite 
how far I cannot say.” 

“ He consented to try again on the 5th. ” 

“ And we must give the second film a 
chance.” 

“ Shall we? ” and Edward put the ques¬ 
tion dubiously. 

“ We cannot back out now,” said Stan. 
“ The risk will be greater, but we must 
take it. I suggested the 5th. The ghosts 
must appear, Ned, if only to confirm my 
theory; and what do you say this time to 
a make-up in flowing white beards ? The 
magic film couldn’t penetrate a disguise 
like that, and Mr. Henderson would be 
amazed to see the ghosts bearded. Con¬ 
ventional Father Christmassy beards, I 
mean. We could throw the cowls well 
back, and show a pair of masked faces, 
with beards—oh ! as long as Aaron’s.” 

“ V^ere shall we get the masks ? ” 

“In the town. There’s time enough.” 

The lads took no part in—and did not 
hear, in fact—the prolonged discussion of 
their elders on the strange photograph with 
the eight faces, caused, as their elders sur- 
mis^, by the slowly stooping figures, and 
ibeir melting or retreat. Uncle John was 


rather reticent. He kept to himself the 
discoveries he had made which led him to 
believe that the lads had tricked them, 
and allowed Mr. Henderson to Indulge the 
notion that they had come into touch with 
a psychical phenomenon worthy of careful 
investigation, but at present inexplicable. 
Why the ghosts sho^d appear on New 
Christmas Eve instead of Old Christmas 
Eve, if Stanley's statement were correct, 
was a mystery to Mr. Henderson; and he 
was secretly glad that his sceptical friend 
had BO readily consented to make a second 
attempt. 

On the 5th of January Ned and Stan 
retired to rest, or pretended to retire, 
earlier than usual. They made no refer¬ 
ence to the midnight expedition to the 
ruined Abbey. Mr. Henderson imagined 
they had forgotten it. Uncle John set 
down their silence to the fact that they 
intended to play their ghostly parts a 
second time. They had not forgotten it 
—not they. The two young scamps would 
be at the Abbey before they could reach it, 
and would be ensconced, doubtless, against 
the time of their arrival, within the dark 
recesses of the chamber. 

Uncle John meant to catch them. Un¬ 
known to Mr. Henderson he furnished 
himself with a piece of magnesium wire, 
and to Mr. Henderson’s surprise, and in 
spite of his protests, he persisted in taking 
Bruno with them. 

“ He may bark,” said Mr. Henderson. 

“It's a dead certainty,” responded 
Uncle John, “ but what of that? ” 

“ Hie bark is enough to dismay-” 

“The ghosts?” 

Instead of a direct reply Mr. Henderson 
said, “ Dogs are very sensitive to occult 
phenomena. They can see-” 

“ Or scent,” put in Uncle John. 

“-what is invisible to us,” Mr. Hen¬ 

derson went on, heedless of the interrup¬ 
tion. “ And if Bruno gives voice inoppor¬ 
tunely-” 

“ He’ll frighten them away. Is that 
what you mean ? ” 

“ Not exactly. But he may prevent a 
complete manifestation.” 

“Not he. His sensitiveness should help 
us. It’s a strong reason why we should 
take him.” 

“ You will keep him in leash ? ” 

“ If you wish it.” 

“ I think it would be well ”; and with 
this compromise Mr. Henderson protested 
no longer. 

It wanted fifteen minutes to midnight 
when they gained the enclosure. The moon 
of the preceding visit had renewed herself, 
but she was too yoyng as yet to give much 
light. The stars were obscured. It was 
cloudy. A denser darkness than before 
brooded within the confining walls. With 
tremulous fingers Mr. Henderson drew out 
.the folded sticks and fixed the tripod. 
Then, passing Bruno’s leash into bis wait¬ 
ing hand, Uncle John screwed on the 
camera, and focussed it, as before, upon* 
the blackness spanned by the old arch. A 
few minutes were consumed by these pre¬ 
parations. The camera was capless. He 
intended using the bulb, and giving the 
film a comparatively brief exposure. So 
he did not count. He simply waited. 

Leaving Bruno’s leash in the hand of his 
companion, who, almost forgetful that he 
held it, was staring into the blackness 
opposite. Uncle John furtively drew from 
ms pocket the small coil of magnesium 
wire, pulled it straight, and prepared to 
light it instantly the ghosts appeared. The 
bmb was under his foot. He could fire the 
wire and press the bulb simultaneously, 
and, as he thought, catch the startled faces 
of the tricksters ere they moved. The 


pressure could be released and the shutter 
closed before the fire had fizzled out. 

Bruno was as intent as the men. His 
muzzle was pointed toward the arch, and 
his tail was swinging slowly, as if he were 
pleased with a scent familiar to him, but 
he uttered no sound. Suddenly, however, 
he turned his head and his hair bristled— 
though this, in the darkness, his human 
companions could not see. They heard his 
low growl. At the same instant they be¬ 
came aware of footsteps shuffling through 
the grass. As if this were the signal for 
the visualisation of the ghostly visitants 
two white forms appeared against the 
denser blackness framed by the enfolding 
arch. Immediately Uncle John pressed the 
bulb and lit the wire. The white flame 
threw the whole scene into the clearest 
relief—a scene so startling as to root them 
to the spot—while, with a savage howl, as 
Uncle John released the pressure on the 
bulb, Bruno wrenched the leash from Mr. 
Henderson’s relaxing grasp and sprang 
fiercely across the enclosure. 

The scene, surprising not only in its 
vividness, but because it was quite un¬ 
locked for, dissolved in hideous con¬ 
fusion. The film, however, had caught it 
before the apparitions, was a burly man in 
were the two draped figures, the sheets 
showing blue-white in the intense glare of 
the fusing wire, the faces, unnaturally 
purple and adorned with venerable beards, 
also blue-white. At the entrance to the 
chamber, visible in profile and transfixed 
before the apparitions, was a burly man in 
workman's attire, his eyes bulging in an 
excess of fear and his heavy lower jaw 
fallen. From his outspread fingers an old 
carpet-bag had dropped with a jingle to 
the ground. Behind him, peering over his 
shoiUder, also with bulging eyes and fallen 
jaw, was a much younger man, considerably 
slighter in build and dressed as a dandy. 
Both were struck immovable. The four, 
for the moment, were like a group of 
statuary. Bruno was leaping across the 
intervening space, and, as they watched, 
he hurled himself at the heavier man and 
pinned him to the earth. 

The ghosts retreated. The workman 
fought desperately to release his throat 
from Bruno’s fangs. His slimmer com¬ 
panion fled. With the wire still burning 
and dropping its hissing particles upon the 
grass. Uncle John ran forward, heedless of 
the camera, and followed by Mr. Hender¬ 
son. By the time they had crossed the 
enclosure only an inch or so of the wire was 
left. Uncle John flung it from him. It 
sputtered out, and the darkness closed 
around them as he seized Bruno’s collar 
and dragged him, growling, from the work¬ 
man’s throat by main force. In doing this 
he kicked the bag, and the rattle of its 
contents caused him to plant his knee upon 
the prostrate form of the workman; need¬ 
lessly however, for the fellow was com¬ 
pletely cowed, hurt also by the force of 
his fall, and he had no desire, by an attempt 
to rise, to risk a renewed attack by the 
still infuriated Bruno. 

“Edward! Stanley!” shouted Uncle 
John into the hollow chamber. 

The two came forward, trembling, and 
bereft of their masks and bearde. They 
had been frightened almost as much as 
the men, whom, in the glare of the wire, 
they had instantly recognised, and fallen 
back, for safety, into the shadows of the 
chamber. As yet they scarcely knew what 
had happened, but their uncle’s voice re¬ 
assured them, and they rallied still further 
at the sound of Bruno’s growls. 

“ Can you hold the dog? ” asked Uncle 
John. 

“ We’ll try, uncle,” said Stan; and they 
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both thrust their hands beneath his collar 
and drew him back, soothing him with 
soft words. 

I’ll have a look at this fellow"; and 
Uncle John struck a match and held it 
over the prostrate man’s face. It was 
villainous enough to decide Uncle John to 
detain him. The bag must be opened and 
its contents ascertained. 

** It’s a fair cop, guv’nor," said the man. 
"The oof’s there, in the bag, and you're 
welcome bo it if you'll keep the dog off. 
And your knee, too, guv’nor—it’s pretty 
heavy, and I’ve much ado to get my 
breath." 

" Cut along for a rope, Edward," said 
Uncle John, surmising, and correctly, 
from the man's words that he thought a 
trap had been laid for himself and his 
companion, and that they had walked 
straight into it. " I’ll tie him up." 

" You’ve no need, guv’nor. My leg’s 
broken." 

"Eh?" 

" My leg’s broken, the left one, some¬ 
where below the knee. It’s a fact. When 
the dog downed me I heard it go snap. It 
was under the other." 

" Let me see ! " And Uncle John felt 
at it, drawing a groan from the man, and 
found it, as he had said, broken above the 
ankle. He was secure enough without the 
aid of the rope. "Humph ! I suppose it 
serves you right, but all the same I'm sorry 
for you. We’ll carry you into the cell." 

" Where, guv’nor? " 

" The cell, the chamber, the place be¬ 
hind you, through the arch." 

" Oh ! It’s an airier cell than some I’ve 
been in." Then, as Mr. Henderson, at 
Uncle John’s request, placed his hands 
beneath his knees and lifted—Uncle John 
himself having hold of him under the arm- 
pits—" Easy, guv’nor, with the leg. 
There! I’m as safe as if I’d been con¬ 
victed ’’; and he settled himself with his 
b^k against the waH. 

" Which you will be," Unde John as- 
■nred him. 

" We know him, uncle," said Edward. 

" Ynv know him— you?** queried Unde 
John, taken aback. . 

" And the other one« too, added Stan. 


" Ah I the other one. I’d forgotten 
him. Where is he ? ’’ 

" Skedaddled," answered the prisoner. 
" He’s as spry as a skunk." 

" We’ll catch him," said Unde John, 
emphatically. " We must. Mr. Hender¬ 
son, stay here, will you, and guard this 
fellow and take charge of the bag? Ed¬ 
ward will stay with you. Come, Stan ! 
You and I, with Bruno to help us, will 
search for the skunk." 

A futile search it would have been but 
for Bruno, and in all probability the 
younger man would have got clear away. 
Bruno, however, picked up the scent and 
tracked him along the edge of the fish¬ 
pond into the road, then down the road, 
straining at the leash—for they were afraid 
to release him—until they came to the cop¬ 
pice. There, on the bridge, he sniffed 
about doubtfully, running forward and 
returning, and hnally leaping the wall. 
The leash broke. They clambered after 
him. 

Presently, from the darkness under the 
bridge, a terrified scream reached them, 
followed immediately by a tremendous 
splashing. They rushed in. The dog was 
secured in the nick of time. A few 
seconds would have sufliced to rid the 
world of a detestable scoundrel. His head 
was under the water, and the dog was at 
his throat. He must have been either 
worried or drowned. 

They dragged him out, sputtering and 
panting, and in mortal terror of Bruno. 
With the dog at his heels they marched 
him up the hill. Instead of taking him on 
to the Abbey, Uncle John tied him up in 
the coach-house, locked the door, and set 
Bruno to watch it. The servants were 
called ; lights were procured ; a stretcher 
was improvised, and the elder man with 
the broken leg was carried to the coach¬ 
house, the bone temporarily set, and they 
were left to solace themselves as best they 
could until the morning. 

Edward and Stan explained how they 
had met with them at the stile on Christ¬ 
mas Day. The bag, when opened, revealed 
the result of a raid on the bedrooms at the 
Chase while the banquet was proceeding, 
and the Earl himself came to thank them 


on the 6th ^or the recovery of the jewels 
and the capture of the burglars. 

At the trial a print from the negative of 
the second magic him, with its portraits of 
the ghosts as well as the burglars, aided 
in the conviction of the tw'o. The story 
of the midnight escapades, as much of it as 
transpired in the course of the evidence, 
brought a smile to the faces of the judge 
and the jury; and the judge remarked to 
Mr. Henderson, jocularly, " You got the 
treasure, after all." 

[th* end.] 


Pound the Tire 


t* f-^RSNE, did you Idt Pete In the eye with that lump 
^ of clay ? *’ “ Yes, father ; the teacher forbade 


us to ttirow stones.'* 


** Say, Hicks, what is your rule for the usse of shaU 
and will ? ’* “ Whenever I Uunk it ought to be the 

one 1 use Ute other," answered Hicks. 

" Now, children, what Ls this ? " asked the teacher, 
holding? up the picture of a zebra. " It looks to me like 
a horse in a battling suit," au.swered a little boy. 

*' Beasle. can joa name one bird that is now extinot 7 ** 
"Yes, teacher, our Dick.” ** Wliat sort of a bird Is 
Dick ? ” "Our canary ; the cat extincted him." 

“ Dear teacher," axote a parent who evidently dis¬ 
approved of corporal punishment, ” don't hit oar 
fiammy. Wa never do it at home except in self- 
defence." 


” .Timmy, jour face is dirty again this morning,** 
exclaimed the teacher. " What would you say if I 
came to school eacli day with a dirty face ? '* "I 
would be too polite to say anything about it,” answered 
Jimmy. 

” Uliat is wind ? *' asked a teacher In one of the 
primary grades. After a abort pause one little hand 
was raised, " What is your answer, Robert ?" she 
asked. ” Why, wind is air when it gets in a burry," 
answered Robert. 


” James,” said the stem fother, ” I understand that 
you have been at the foot of your class lately'; how do 
Tou explain this ? ” ” It wasn't rav fault; Pete Bmith 

has been away with the measles.*^ 

" Piiilip,” asked the teacher, " are you haviitf 
trouble with any of the examination qiiesUons 7" 
" No,” answered Philip ; ” Uie questions are all ri^t, 
but it's the answers that are troubling me.” 

Clothier: " Were you pleased with the overcoat 
which I sold you ? ” 

Cmtomer : ” Oh, yes ; all my boys have worn IL" 

” Well, think of that I " 

** I do. Every time idter a ndn the next amaUer one 
baa to take it.” 


Short parlour Entertainment. 

Bt J. C. {Kelson. 


A t the back of the temporary aiage 
there is a curtain or scene, about 
three feet out from the wall, to 
allow sufficient room for any 
person to para between. Centrally, at the 
lower part of the curtain, is an aperture 
bidden by a square deal table, the three 
visible sides oi which are covered by a 
doth secured to the top. A similar table, 
also d raped round three sides, occupies a 
position to the ri^ht of the stage (looking 
towards the auditorium), about midway 
between the back curtain and the foot¬ 
lights. The top of the second table, how¬ 
ever, has a hole near the centre similsr to 
the top of a common wooden wash-sUnd. 
Immediately over the aperture a slit is 
made in the cloth, the sides being kept Uy 
gether by means of two lengths of elastic, 
which are sewn along the edges. The legs 
of this table are screwed firmly to a 
bottom-piece exactly the same size as the 
top, in order to form a sort of cage. 'There 
are also on the stage a conple oi chairs, a 


lar^ three-fold screen of any description, 
a picture-frame showing a plain bac^ be¬ 
hind the glass, an easd holding a white 
board, and a large slate. Several other, 
articles will be required, but, as they are 
not upon the stage at the rising of the cur¬ 
tain, they need not be mentioned until the 
time for using them arrives. 

The stage Ming in readiness, a lad sits 
out of sight beneath the table provided 
with the aperture; the curtain nses, and 
the performer comes on dressed in any 
desirable fashion. After introducing him¬ 
self, he proceeds with a few tricks, patter¬ 
ing glibly all the time. A sheet of thick 
paper is shown to the audience, and is then 
twisted into the shape of a cone. Next, 
a small thin green silk handkerchief is pot 
into the paper pocket and rammed down 
with the wand. The paper is quickly un¬ 
twisted, but the handkerchief has disap¬ 
peared. Commenting on the strange event, 
the performer shows a second sheet of 
paper, and forms a tube, through which 


he drops a ball, to prove there is no ob¬ 
struction. He then announces his inten¬ 
tion of sending a red silk handkerchiei to 
find the other, pushes the red into the tube, 
and draws out a long strip comprised of 
alternate lengths of red and green silk. 

Now, the first sheet of paper is really 
double, as two are connected by their 
edges, the inner sheet having one triangu¬ 
lar corner, which is left unfastened, and 
which is hidden by the conjurer’s hand. 
When the cone-shaped pocket is made this 
corner forms a mouth, into which the 
green cloth can be placed and nicely 
spread out with the wand between the 
double sheet, which, of course, appears to 
be empty. 'The second sheet is also double, 
but in this case the corner is not cut, and 
the sheets are cemented together, with the 
exception of a strip right across the 
middle. After passing a ball through to 
show the hollowness of the tube, a little 
pressure makes the unstuck portion gape 
sufficiently for the reception of Uie red 
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cloth. The lone coloured strip being 
ftlready deposited between the layers, the 
act of shoving in the red brings to light 
one end, and so the whole strip can be 
withdrawn. 

A wooden tray is next brought forward; 
six coppers are placed in it by the audience; 
these are thrown into a borrowed hat, and 
three times the number of coins are found 
therein. For this trick an ordinary wooden 
tray is provided with a shallow false 
bottom, open at one end so that a number 
of coppers can be inserted previous to the 
commencement of the trick. The per¬ 
former holds the open end when collecting 
the coins, but reverses the position when 
throwing the coins into the nat. 

A ghiM of gold fish is now placed upon 
the table under which the youthful helper 
aits; it is covered with a cloth, and lifted 
in full view of the audience. The cloth is 
thrown into the air. and allowed to fail 
upon the ground, for the globe of fish has 
vanished. To accomplish this, the lad 
■nder the table holds a board below the 
slit in the table-clnth for the globe to rest 
upon; the performer covers the globe with 
a cloth, in which is concealed a rubber (or 
other soft) ring of same size as the rim of 
the globe, and holds the ring with both 
hands while the lad abstracts the globe. 
Then, lifting the ring as though the fish are 
still there, the conjurer makes a few ap¬ 
propriate remarks, and flings away the sup- 
poe^ globe. A wooden box, not too large, 
u next shown to be q^uite empty, and a red 
herring is placed inside. The box is 
corded and sealed, placed on the table, and 
covered with a cloth. After a few passes 
of the wand, the cover is removed, the box 
is placed on the floor, the intact cord is cut, 
and the globe of 6sh is discovered. The 
aecret is not far to seek. The bottom of 
the box is provided with a flap hinged 
across the midway line, the cord is placed 
once around the middle, so that it runs 
directly over the hinge and once around 
the sides—^nnt over the top and under the 
bottom. The lad below the table manipu¬ 
lates the hinged bottom while the per¬ 
former is making a speech, and substitutes 
the globe for the red herring. The table 
is now moved by two attendants, who fail 
to comprehend the meaning of the per¬ 
former, and consequently move it all over 
the stage. This is done with the idea of 
dispelling the doubts in the minds of some 
of the spectators, as they probably begin 
to think that an assistant is secreted ^ 
Death. At length the table is placed 
exactly in front of the one situated against 
the back-cloth, and the lad can escape, 
for the time being, from his place of con¬ 
cealment. 

The entertainer at this point asks for the 
aid of any willing person in the audience. 
A very tall man enters, but after a brief, 
yet animated, conversation his services are 
politely declined. To build a respectable 
giant a lad is seated on the shoulders of a 
tall man, his legs locked under the bearer's 
arms. The lad wears a very long coat or 
an ulster, which must hide the man be¬ 
neath. Next comes a dwarf wearing a 
cloak that trails upon the ground. When 
informed that pigmies are not needed, he 
suddenly increases his height, stretches his 
bead in all directions, then collapses, and 
retires. In this case a lad is provided 
with a broom-handle on which is a false 
head and face, surmounted by a hat. The 
doak must be of suffleient length to hide 
the simple apparatus, or the effect will be 
spoiled. A double-headed and three- 
legged applicant rushes on the stage, 
making plenty of noise. Two lads are 
dressed ip one large coat, their legs being 
encased in two pairs of trousers, neigh¬ 


bouring legs of which have been nn- 
stitched, and then sewn together to take 
the united limbs. Eventually the noisy 
twins are hustled off the stage to make 
room for an eligible aspirant, who is told 
to distribute numerous slips of paper among 
the audience, and collect them when names 
or other words have been written. 

While the auxiliary is so employed, the 
principal displays bis ability as a lightning 
artist. The easel and white board are 
moved slightly forward, several pots of 
colour and a few large brushee are obtained 
from the wings, the painter begins with 
furious dabs, and in a short space com¬ 
pletes a rough but quite distinguishable 
picture. The pots contain nothing but 
clean water, and the oil painting has been 
previously prepared and covered with a 
layer of whitening mixed in water. It 
goes without saying, the subject of the 
picture should be well known to the sup¬ 
posed artist, so that he may commence at 
the main feature, and gradually reach the 
details. The attention of the audience 
being somewhat deflected by the interfering 
movements of the assistant, the artist’s task 
will be considerably lighter than if the 
spectators were allowed to give him their 
undivided observation. 

Having obtained the folded slips, the 
assistant sits upon a chair, with the hat 
containing them upon his knees. He 
places one slip to his forehead, takes hold 
of the thought-reader’s hand, and the 
latter spells out the word. The slip is 
opened by the thought-reader, thrown 
aside, and another is spelt out. After the 
second or third, it suddenly occurs to the 
chief that perhaps it would be more satis¬ 
factory to the company if the writers were 
to acknowledge their contributions by 
bolding up their hands, just to show there 
is no deception. This, the first part, is 
easily managed by spelling out any word 
when the first slip is being deciphered. 
When the slip is opened, however, a word 
actually written is found, and so the read¬ 
ing can proceed to the astonishment of the 
audience, as each word is acknowledged 
by the writer. Towards the finish, the 
assistant, when seeming to take one, gets 
possession of all the remaining slips, and 
conceals them in his hand. Then, after 
reading the slip as usual, the chief per¬ 
former makes a grab at the supposed con¬ 
tents of the hat, but in reality puts in a 
number of similar folded slips (taken 
surreptitionsly from his pocket some time 
before), all bearing the same name. The 
assistant chides his chief for encroaching 
on his part of the performance, puts his 
hands deep into his pockets in a surly 
manner, deposits the purloined slips in one, 
takes from the other a few similar slips 
(each having an identical word upon it), 
and, bringing out his clenched fists, calls 
for another hat. This obtained, he dives 
his hand into the first hat, and. pretending 
to seize a few slips, throws his own into 
the second hat. Addressing the company, 
he asks for indulgence while giving a 
specimen of bis ability. He takes the 
hat containing his own slips, and re¬ 
quests a mem^r of the audience to select 
one. Then, after showing the large slate, 
he washes both sides, and dries them 
rooghly, so that they are still damp. Next 
he calls for a sheet of brown paper, one 
side of which he shows to the audience, 
spreads it on the table, and wraps op the 
slate, studiously smoothing down the 
paper. He then asks the man who holds 
the slip to read out the word written, and 
immediately after nnwraps the slate, on 
which the word appears in white letters. 
As previously stated, on each slip is the 
same namo, so it does not signify which is 


taken. While, although the exposed side 
of the brown paper is innocent enough, 
upon the other the name is written baiok- 
ward with soft white chalk, and the pres¬ 
sure conaequent upon the smoothing pro¬ 
cess transfers the name to the moistened 
slate. 

The original entertainer compliments his 
assistant, but implies that he himself could 
go one better. First, one of the audience 
takes a slip from the hat. Then the frame, 
showing a plain white sheet of paper, is 
exhibited, and afterwards turned face 
downward on the back ttble. The mem¬ 
ber of the audience announces the word 
upon the selected slip (the name of some 
well known man), the frame ia hurriedly 
lifted by the assistant, and the portrait of 
the personage appears. Of course, the 
frame has been prepared, but in a very 
simple manner. An ordinary frame con¬ 
tains the portrait, a piece of glass cut to 
fit exactly into the depression formed by 
the sides of the frame has a sheet of white 
paper pasted on the back, and over that a 
piece of cloth the same pattern as the table- 
cover. The frame is placed carefully face 
downward, the glass falls out, but is not 
observed upon the table when the frame is 
again lifted, the cloth being of a like 
pattern. 

The foremost table ia now brought for¬ 
ward about one yard (the lad concealed be¬ 
neath), there ia a general re-arrangement 
of the furniture upon the stage, the screen 
being placed in front of the tables for a 
short spell to enable the lad to move the 
sheet of glass from the rear table, and 
finally a chair is placed with its back to the 
front table. 

The performer goes among the audience 
and invites various persons to mention num¬ 
bers containing six figures. He writes 
these upon the front page of an exercise 
book, and, immediately tearing out the 
strips, gives to each one his own particular 
number before going on to the next. Mean¬ 
while the assistant enters into some ex¬ 
travagant by play, especially in connection 
with his boots, in order to hide the action 
of passing around hia ankle a loop of black 
thread, the other end being in the hand of 
the lad below the table. 

Holding the exercise book, the actual 
performer stands between the two tables as 
if to deliver an address, pretends to pat 
the book into the breast-pocket of his coat, 
but in reality lets it fall into the hands of 
the concealed lad. Changing hia mind, 
the performer proclaims his intention of 
remaining among the audience while his 
assistant in the chair delivers the num¬ 
bers. And this is done without the 
■lightest hitch. For the exerciee book is 
prepared as follows : A sheet of carbon- 
paper is placed beneath the second leaf so 
as to be hidden when the first is tom into 
strips, and the performer writes with a 
moderately hard pencil. When the lad 
obtains possession of the book he at once 
finds the duplicated figures, and by means 
of the black thread signals to the assistant, 
who is able to proclaim the correct num¬ 
bers, because be knows each number 
contains six figures snd the value of every 
figure is communicated by the proper num¬ 
ber of jerks. 

The chief congratulates his assistant, and 
begs him to overlook their slight disagree¬ 
ment. He tosses a penny in the air. places 
it on the table, covers it with a huge hat, 
and asks whether it is “ head ” or “ tail.” 
The assistant chooses ** tail,” the per¬ 
former, after looking at the coin, says the 
^lesa is quite correct. The second time 
he puts the penny and the hat right over 
the slit in the cloth, and when ** head *’ is 
named by the assistant the hat is moved to 
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nhow the head of the lad protruding 
through the slit. Two attendants are 
hastily called in, and are told to carry off 
the table with its frightful burden. 

The chair is now placed a couple of yards 
or so from the back table; the assistant 
takes his seat, and the screen is placed in 
front. After a short speech the screen is 
moved in front of the rear table, and, lo! 
the chair is vacant. In all probability the 
audience will laugh, suspecting—as is 
really the case—that the man is behind the 
screen. The performer makes a pretence 
of not being able to understand the mean¬ 
ing of so much hilarity, but suddenly he 
grasps the situation, and, apologising for 
his dulness, moves the screen back to its 
former position in front of the chair. In 
the meantime, however, the assistant has 
crept beneath the table and out through 
the aperture in the back-cloth, making 
room for a small boy (disguised as an ani¬ 
mal or comically dressed) behind the screen. 
Still sceptical, members of the audience 
imagine that the assistant is in the chair, 
but surprise is general when the screen is 
moved to reveal the change which has taken 
place. 

The boy departs, the screen is placed 
slightly in front of the rear table, and the 
first table (differently draped) is brought 
on, bearing a huge rough box rigged up to 
represent a phonograpn, one or two lads 
being concealed by the overhanging cloth. 
A cardboard tube fits into a large horn, 
and through this two or three songs are 
given by the hidden vocalists. And after 
the performance the apyuratus is removed 
bodily. 

The attendants are next requested to 
take away the screen, and the entertainer 
feigns astonishment at the appearance of a 
ventriloquial figure seated on the table. Of 
course, hidden by the screen, the new 
arrival came through the back-cloth during 
the phonograph disturbance. Accom- 
y>anied by words of welcome from the per¬ 
former, an old lady is wheeled on in a bath- 
chair, a guy is brought in upon a chair 
supplied with handles, and a large corded 
trunk is unfastened to set free a monstro¬ 
sity of any description. As the figures are 
supposed to be controlled by the performer, • 
they are grouped about him as naturally as 
possible, and he looks from one to the 
other during the whole performance as 
though the figures were really lifeless. A 
humorous dialogue in brief sentences can 
be easily arranged to suit these or similar 
figures. To preserve the appearance of a 
real ventriloquial act, the living figures are 
dressed to represent dummies. The coat- 
sleeves are stuffed, and padded gloves are 
stitched on at the cuffs to resemble hands. 
The arms of each figure are folded within 
the buttoned coat, and the hands are free 
to work a cord attached to the lower jaw 
of a mask that covers the face. To make 
the mouth of a mask movable, cut the 
lower part from the upper at the jaws, 
then hinge the two parts together with 


strong wire, and alongside the hinges fix 
pieces of elastic, so that when the lower 
jaw is pulled down by means of the string 
it springs back to the first position directly 
the tension is withdrawn. After a little 


practice the supposed dummies can easily 
work the lip-movement in unison with the 
short speeches they make, and a few re¬ 
hearsals will be sufficient to guarantee the 
necessary simultaneousness of action. 



The Dream Adventures of a “ Constant Reader." 


Jhe Jpamp. 

By Charles J. Seymour, 

Author oj *' Old Jim's ‘ iUar ' Turn,” “ The Pattering Spectre,” etc. 


I CAME upon him one wet, dreary day 
in February. He was wet through,^ 
but astonishingly cheerful and com-* 
inunicative. 

The water “ slushed ” in his boots as he 
walked, but he assured me that when “ the 
traps” reached their destination “they” 


would soon rig up a tent big enough to 
hold them all. What the traps and who 
” they ” were will be made clear when I 
mention that along the muddy country 
road we followed in the wake of a strange 
medley of vehicles—some high and pan¬ 
technicon-like, and others piled up and 


covered over with ta^aulin. from which 
protruded queer-looking wooden props; 
and that every w'aggon, large and small, 
bore in aggressive gilt and green lettering 
the legend : ” Mordaunt’s World Re¬ 

nowned Circus.” 

My friend was a heavy man, with a 
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large, moist, brown eye, a slight bend to 
his back and arms that hung low', bespeak¬ 
ing the possession of unusual muscular 
powers. 

“ We found him,” said he (the reader 
will have guessed, perhaps, that he was 
the Mordaunt whose name the waggons 
blazoned forth), “ just after the accident, 
which happened in this way : the proprie¬ 
tor in those days (a gent named Bilsby, 
w’hich perhaps you have heard speak of) 
was looking after the camels in the proces¬ 
sion. The whole of the caravans was on 
the move just as they might be now, and 
w'e was getting near the ground we in¬ 
tended to pitch on, when the horses pulling 
the hyena’s cage took fright and bolted. 
Driver he sticks to his seat like a man, 
and shouts to the other drivers to give 
him way; but, the w'aggons being ungainly 
and the horsea tired, they couldn’t, and 
the end of it is the runaways go crash into 
the front waggon, and both of ’em topple 
into the ditch. It was lucky the hyena’s 
cage stood the shock, or there would have 
been game hunting for the rustics, and 
consequently no business for us. 

“We righted it with our own tackle, 
and having calmed the horses and mended 
a broken trace or two, was preparin’ to 
leave, when one o’ the company sighted a 
queer bundle in the ditch. They dragged 
the object out and found it to be a young 
fellow o’ the tramp class, by the look of 
him. He was senseless, and covered with 
the mud from the ditch, and, with a nasty 
wound in his head, he looked a queer sight, 
you may well believe. The myst’ry was : 
who was he. and how came he in the ditch ? 
It was not till the evening, when, having 
pitched on a plot o’ ground and got things 
a bit ship-shape, we received answ'ers to 
both questions. From his own account, he 
was what you might call, if you’ll excuse 
the word, sir, a ‘slacker’—a ne’er-do-well 
—one who don’t believe in working for his 
living if there is any other mortal way o’ 
getting it. 

‘‘He seemed to glory in the fact. He 
said he saw* the hyena waggon come off the 
ground we was leavin’ behind, and being 
tired and wanting a lift he just jumped 
lip behind as quick as thought and some¬ 
how flattened himself between the side o’ 
the waggon and the back o’ the cage. He 
was impudence itself. Wasn’t a bit grate¬ 
ful to us for pulling him out o’ the ditch, 
putting him to bed and dressin’ his wound 
as if he was the King of England and us 
his nurses, but passed it off in the most 
lordly fashion. 

" Natural enough, Bilsby told him he’d 
better clear off sharp, and be hanged to 
him for an ungrateful ragamuflin, and he 
helped him by seizing him by his collar 
and commencing to run. But would you 
believe it, impudence or no impudence the 
poor wretch was that weak from real 
starvation—he was as lean as a post—and 
loss o’ blood that he fell on his face in a 
dead faint. There wasn’t the slightest 
doubt he was really ill, and, seeing it, 
Bilsby, who was not really a hard man 
except when he was imposed upon, gave 
orders with not a very good grace for the 
rascal to be put to bed. 

‘‘ It was fort’nate he did, for a fever set 
in, and for five weeks—during which time 
we showed at the village and packed up 
and went on again—the lad—for he was 
little more—lay at death’s door, at times 
wild with delirium. He was a big ex¬ 
pense. but one or two of the company had 
a sort o’ sneakin’ liking for him and 
helped to pay for the things he had to 
bring him back to health. 

*‘ His nurse was little Ninette—the 
seven year-old daughter of the trick rider. 



Tourist : ** It'g very qniet down here. Don't joa ever wish joa ooold go up to London and see the sights ? *' 
Native ; See tha soi^ts t Whoy, bleas’ee, what’s tha good o’ that, when we ’as tha soights cornin’ ’ere to 
see ns ? ” 


She watched him day and night, and never 
a more devoted nurse do ever I want if I 
should happen to be laid by. It was a 
pleasure to watch her, with her anxious 
little face and her nimble fingers and quiet 
movements. And by-and-by, when the 
tramp got better and was able to sit up, 
looking very limp and pale, but still with 
a good deal of his impudence left, it w'as 
pretty plain the dark-eyed anxious little 
creature had found a comer somewhere in 
his awkward carcass none of us—and I 
daresay himself—thought was there. He’d 
watch her about with a kind o’ wonder in 
his look, which I’ve no doubt was due to 
him not being able to understand why any¬ 
body should put themselves to so much 
trouble when they couldn’t hope to be paid 
for it. 

‘* However, in course of time he grew 
into a sort of institution with the company, 
and it was surprisin’ that when he was 
well and able to get about nobody ever 
dreamed of his going. I believe Bilsby 
was most astonished of anyone, for it was 
a new experience to him to have a ‘ dead¬ 
head ’ among his company—that is, a 
person who doesn’t earn his keep. But he 
was like the others, and never appeared to 


think it was time the lad should go his 
own w'ay. 

‘ * So things went on and time passed and 
we shifted, as our custom is, from one 
village to another, and the lad remained 
with us. As his health came back his old 
nature asserted itself again. Nothing 
cx>uld cure his coolness or his laziness. But 
anybody watching him close could see that 
little Ninette had a wonderful control of 
him. He surprised them once by asking, 
in a desperate sort o’ way, for a job. They 
gave him one that took the zeal for work 
out of him in ten minutes—sawing wood. 
The company learned later that little 
Ninette had upbraided him for his lazi¬ 
ness. Although he was discovered a 
quarter of an hour after commencing work 
sound asleep with the saw buckled in the 
damp log they had given him to cut, on 
the whole it was reckoned as a hopeful 
sign. 

‘‘ Anyone who has seen something of the 
world would say he was about as hopeless 
a case as could be found, but now comes 
the surprising part o’ the young gentle¬ 
man’s history. 

“ We had rigged the circus near a big 
industrial town, and a few nights after 
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settlin’ he was noticed to be in a restless 
mood, prowling about, in and out of the 
tent, and carry in’ on as if he had some¬ 
thing on his conscience—which, if he had 
a conscience, no doubt he had. It was 
Bilsby’s opinion that he intended to cut 
and run, finding the strain of following the 
circus too much for him, and accordingly 
one o’ the hands was told off to keep a 
sharp eye on him to see that w'hen he ran 
he ran without any o’ the company’s 
belongings. But he kept to the circus, 
and that night lent a hand with anything 
that wanted doing before the show 
commenced 

“ And Bilsby thought he saw to the 
bottom o' the mystery soon. One o’ the 
items on the programme was where Miller, 
the lion tamer, entered the cage of the 
African lion and lioness and ate his dinner. 
A novelty had been introduced in it by 
the entrance of little Ninette—Baby 
Ninette she was billed as—when Miller 
had finished the meal. She stopped in for 
about two minutes. I ought to make it 
plain that the child w'ent in entirely of her 
own accord and wish. Born and brought 
up in the circus, she was no more afraid 
of Juan and Juanita than 1 am afraid of a 
mouse. 

“ Miller finished his dinner this night, 
and little Ninette stepped in. It was 
remarked generally that Juanita seemed 
restless. She walked to and fro in the 
cage with a never-stopping, restless pace, 
that it could be seen puzzled Miller. Any¬ 
how, he didn’t like the look of her. Once 
or twice he spoke a word, but the lioness 
paid him no attention. 

“ It was the new custom for him to put 
the girl on Juanita’s back, but on this 
evening he evidently thought it advisable 
to try Juan for a change. Old Juan .seemed 
peaceful enough, so Miller lifted Ninette 
in his arms and, crossing over, prodded 
the lion. The beast stood up. 

“ No one knew how it occurred. On the 
instant Juanita sprang with a terrific roar 
at both, knocking Miller crash against the 
side o’ the cage and sending the child from 
his grasp. At once everything was con¬ 
fusion. People shouted and screamed, 
and there was an ugly rush for the doors. 

“Juanita towered over the unfortunate 
tamer, roaring and lashing her great tail. 
Disturbed by the noise, her mate shook 
himself, and, throwing up his massy head, 
roared in company. The brave little one, 
who was all this time standing in the 
farthest corner of the cage, with Juanita 
between her and safety, remained quite 
calm and still. Presently, however, 
Juanita turned in her direction. 

“No doubt she would not have harmed 
the child, but this movement was more 
than one of us could stand. The lad who 
I’ve made nameless—the tramp—at that 
moment rushed in front with a hot iron, 
and, without hesitation, clanged through 
the safety gate. Then, pushing open the 
inner one, he dodged Juanita and caught 
Ninette in his arms. 

“ There was a terrible to-do. Both 
beasts seemed to go mad with rage, 
•luanita sprang, but the boy fell back a 
.step, brandishing the hot iron, and with a 
jump he was past the inner gate and the 
tiny tot was safe. He went back, too, for 
the tamer, who was lyin’ where he had 
fallen, stunned. But, although his pluck 
deserved it, he was not to get away with 
the man quite so easily. For one thing, 
his second burden was heavier than the 
first, and not being a Hercules the best 
he could do was to drag the other along the 
cage; and, for another thing, some of the 
company had recovered their wits in the 
meanwhile, and, with hot irons and spikes. 
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tried to drive the infuriated beasts into a 
corner. 

“ Waiting his opportunity, the lad pre¬ 
sently commenced to worm his way around 
the cage for the door, keeping his eyes 
fixed in a fascinated way on the beasts. 

“ Then he made the mistake of turning 
his back on them to find the catch of the 
gate—and Juanita sprang. 

“ Well, sir, we got them both out later, 
but the tamer was in a queer way, with 
two ribs broken and a dislocated shoulder ; 
and the lad was little better off, for his 
arms and legs was badly mauled. 

“The strange part of the affair was the 
change that came over the boy. As .sewn 
as he got well, he announced, abrupt-like, 
that he was goin’ to leave the circus. They 


wanted him to stay on, but he refused, 
and, without explaining himself, left the 
circus one morning before daybreak. I 
happen to know, though, why he went 
away. His experience in that cage with 
little Ninette, the child who had been so 
devoted to him when he was ill, worked a 
marvellous change in him. It made, as 
the saying is. a man of him, and he left to 
get an honest situation, to work for his 
livin’ and try and i;et on in the world.’’ 

I asked if he had any information as to 
whether the boy had succeeded in doing 
this. 

He turned the question aside with a 
short laugh. 

“ Well, sir,’’ he said, “ perhaps it would 
be best to tell you his name. It is Mor- 
daunt, and his wife’s is Ninette.’’ 
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So Simple. 

By Somerville Gibney, Member of the Inner Magic Circle, London. 


1.—THE WEEPING KNIFE. 

VERYONE has heard of “blood 
from a stone,” why not tears from 
a knife? 

The following is a little experi¬ 
ment to prove that there is something in 
the latter expression. It has a remarkably 
good effect when cleverly performed, and 
at the same time is within the scope of 
youthful amateur conjurers. 

If any of my readers are known to be 
guilty of practising the Black Arts they 
are pretty sure some time during the holi¬ 
days to be asked to “ show us something,” 
as likely as not when dinner is just con¬ 
cluded, in which case the following will be 
found to be very appropriate. 

Picking up a dessert or dinner knife 
with the right hand, which should be 
carelessly shown to be otherwise empty, 
without verbally calling attention to the 
fact, the youthful Cagliostro may proceed 
something like this : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, as you will see, 
I have in my hand a knife, an’ /’re not 
made any special selection as regards it, 
but if you prefer it I will use any other; 
perhaps some gentleman has a carving 
knife in his pocket, and will lend it to me 
for a few minutes? No. Then I will 
stick with this—I mean to this. Don’t be 
alarmed, Tm not contemplating murder. 
By the bye, the French call this article a 
couteau, because it will coot. Oh ! that 
shall not occur again, I promise.” (He 
grasps the knife dagger-fashion by the 
handle, point downwards, placing his 
elbow on the table. (See sketch.) “Now 
perhaps some one will arsist me by squeez¬ 
ing my arm : a lady for choice, they have 
such a delicate, insinuating way of doing 
this.” (Some lady proffers her help, and 
is almost certain to seize the performer by 
the wrist.) “ No, Madam, many thanks, 
but I am glad to say I am in perfect 
health, and there is no occasion to feel 
my pulse. Lower down, if you please. 
So. Now squeeze hard—take both hands, 
capital—harder still. “ Excellent! ” (as a 
trickle of water is seen dripping from the 
point of the knife). “ Oh, umat a sur¬ 
prise ! Thank you. Madam. That will 
do. I hope to use my arm later on, 
but at this rate it will be pulp if we 
continue” (laying down knife^ which 
some one will be sure to pick up and 
examine, when the handle will be found 
to be quite wet. During the examination 
the performer exposes the palm of his 
hand, which is also wet, and continues) : 
“There is really no magic in this. I 
have merely been demonstrating one of the 
well-known laws of Nature. Let me ex¬ 
plain. As we are all aware, great pressure 
produces heat, and heat coming in contact 
with a cold body condenses in moisture. 
The pressure on my arm—the work of this 
lady—generated great heat, which ex¬ 
tended upwards to my hand, and this 
coming in contact with the cold of the 
knife, condensation immediately took 
place, hence the volume of water which 
you saw given off by the knife.” 

.\nd now to explain this phenomenon, 
which is very simple when you know how 
it’s done. 

First of all, be prepared with a piece of 
blotting-paper, pink for choice, crumpled 
up to the size of a small marble. If you 
are performing at dessert time you have 
only to dip your fingers, and the roll of 


blotting-paper held between them, in your 
finger-glass. Squeeze all superfluous mois¬ 
ture from it, and, taking up your serviette 
from your knees for the purpose of wiping 
your fingers—the most natural thing to do 
—you leave the paper on your knee, then, 
laying down the serviette, you regain pos¬ 
session of it, and, in the act of pushing 
back your hair or rubbing your forehead, 
convey it behind the upper part of your 
right ear, where it will be concealed. 
Next take up the knife and commence 
your “patter.” When the lady seizes 
your wrist, bend your head forward, and 
with a nod and a glance indicate the lower 
portion of your arm where she should take 
hold ; this action will bring your ear close 
to the fingers of the hand grasping the 
knife, and they can easily get poseession 



of the .soaked paper. Wait a few moments 
before squeezing it while the lady is get¬ 
ting her hands into position. As soon as 
you have squeezed the paper dry lay down 
the knife, and as you again take up your 
serviette drop the paper on the floor and 
put your foot on it. 

This is far too good a trick to spoil by 
being badly performed, so practise it well 
before showing. Water and blotting- 
paper are both cheap, and you will not 
wear out the knife, so go at it again and 
again till you feel yourself perfect; and, 
above all things, practise before a looking- 
glass, when you will be able to judge 
whether your actions and movements are 
natural. 


II.—THE ELECTRICAL COLOUR EXTRACTOR. 

What boy does not long to be the pos¬ 
sessor of an electric machine ? And 
certainly there is endless amusement and 
instruction to be obtained from one, but 
without one there are many electric experi¬ 
ments that can be enjoyed by means of the 
makeshifts that any boy can construct. 
And the pleasure is gre.ater when working 
with something that one has made one¬ 
self than with a bought or borrowed 
machine. 

To excite or create electricity in a stick 
of sealing-wax by rubbing it on the coat 
sleeve is a trick known to every boy, but 
here is an experiment on the same lines 
which goes a little farther. 

Get two books of the same thickness, say 
an inch, or an inch and a quarter, and on 


them lay a piece of glass, having pre¬ 
viously dried and heated it well before a 
fire. Beneath the sheet of glass sprinkle 
some cork-dust—you can obtain this by 
filing or r.asping a dry wine-(ork. Now 
with a flannel, or silk handkerchief, well 
dried and heated, rub the upper surface of 
the glass shaiqily, and you will see the cork- 
dust jump from the table to the under¬ 
surface of the glass, and from there fall 
back on the table, instantly to make another 
jump upwards, in fact to dance a most ener¬ 
getic jig. If you are able to cut out some 
little figures of gentlemen and ladies in pith 
you can give an amusing representation of a 
ball in miniature. 

Ignoring this simplest form of the experi¬ 
ment, and following the ensuing directions, 
you may evolve a little conjuring trick. 

Prepare your sheet of glass previously by 
painting on one side of it with a brush 
dipped in glycerine some grotesque form— 
a dancing man, a dog, or anything you like, 
only taking care it shall be bold in design. 
Let your cork-dust lie on a piece of light 
brownish paper, so that it cannot be easily 
seen. You are then ready to commence, 
which you may do something after this 
style : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have lately 
made a most interesting discovery—namely, 
how to extract the colour from tinted 
paper and deposit it on glass. The secret 
is my own, and untold millions will not 
tempt me to give it away, but I shall have 
much pleasure in letting you see how my 
process acts. I have hero a sheet of glass 
entirely unprepared.” (Here hold up the 
glass, turning it round, and showing both 
sides, of course not too near to your audi¬ 
ence. Then hold it between the lamj) and 
the wall or any light surfivce.) “ W ere 
there anything on it it would of course 
throw a shadow, and you will perceive 
there is none. I now lay it above this 
sheet of brown paper resting on these two 
books, and with this handkerchief, which 
I have placed in the fender to dry it com¬ 
pletely, in order to do away with the 
suspicion of there being any colouring 
matter on it, I will polish the glass both 
sides.” (As you say this you commence 
to rub the upper side of the glass, and 
then, laying down the handkerchief for a 
moment, transfer the glass from one hand 
to the other, when, with a little practice, 
you will easily be able to turn the glass 
over twice, so that in replacing it on the 
books the same side is uppermost, though 
to the audience it appears that it is the 
under-side that is now on top. Continue 
your rubbing till you see the cork-dust is 
adhering to the glycerine-painted design, 
when, taking the glass up from the books, 
you blow off the superfluous powder, and 
again hold it between the lamp and the 
wall.) “There, ladies and gentlemen, 
you see how my discovery has worked ; 
the colour has been extracted from the 
paper and deposited on the glass in the 
form I intended. That the colour is a 
material substance and not a mere optical 
illusion is proved by the fact that it 
throws a definite shadow. Another curious 
point is that though a certain amount of 
colour has been extracted from the paper 
its loss is not perceptible In a short time 
I hope to be able to extract the delicate 
tint of the rose petal and deposit it on the 
cheeks of ladies, and if I can succeed in 
doing this I am sure you will agree with 
me that my fortune will be made.” 
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Jhe Jsizapd and the Qhost. 


*• 1WJ OW the East ia the East and the 

1^1 West is the West, and never the 
1 1 twain did meet.” There are 
stranger things in the East than 
the prosaic dweller in the West dreams of; 
amid the palm and mangrove bushes of 
India, or on the sinuous streams of the 
Sunderbunds, the night is clad in weird 
eerie scenes which creep upon the imagina¬ 
tion in shuddering sensations. Even the 
Indian cantonment, where Tommy Atkins 
lives, is not free from ghostly legende. 

I was, at the time of the ghostly adven¬ 
ture which I am now relating, a middy, 
free for a few days* leave at Christinas 
time, and spending my holiday with some 
missionary friends near Barrackpore, a 
cantonment sacred in the annals of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

During my stay at Digla I occupied a 
couple of rooms detached from the houM 
proper. The only other person within 
half a mile of my little bungalow was my 
native servant, Bioli; he lived in a go-down 
(outhouse) about ten fathoms from my 
outer door. 

The room which I occupied was reputed 
to be haunted. Long before the Mutiny a 
sergeant-major’s wife was supposed to have 
been cruelly murdered by an ammunition 
civilian; and during night skirmishes 
it was anything but a favourite outpost 
for a lonely Tommy. They did not mind 
‘ a chance of being sniped by tribesmen 
when doing outpost duty away on the Hill 
frontier. But all the Tommies had the 
chills and fevers when they were detailed 
—on special occasions—for sentry-go at 
Digla. After a time the Army surgeons 
appreciated the cause of sudden ague in 
such cases, and having diagnosed such an 
one successfully and with becoming mock 
gravity, ^the surgeon generally told the 
colour-sergeant of the company to report 
him for duty; it was simply a case of Digla 
fever. And so the Digla fever became a 
joke with the Rifle Brigade in cantonments. 
In passing, let me add that I did not know 
the meaning of the word “ diagnose ** at 
the time; I looked it up in a dimonary at 
the mission house. 

Notwithstanding the joke of Digla fever, 
however, a solitary Tommy of any rank 
generally passed my bungalow at the 
double after sundown; and if the hour were 
ominously near twelve the solitary strollers 
made a d6tour round by the married 
quarters, and ran the risk of seven days 
C.B. rather than pass the Digla bungalow, 
which was situated between the hospital, 
graveyard, and army gymnasium, whilst 
its left flank, or portside, was skirted by 
a large tank or reservoir; a large section 
of this tank was surrounded by mangrove 
bushes. 

On Christmas eve I returned to my soli¬ 
tary abode about 11 p.m., and bevond 
having mv wits scared out of me oy a 
surprise cnallenge from a lonely sentry at 
an ammunition store, nothing unusual 
occurred en route to my haunted bungalow; 
indeed, before midnight I had ^ready 
taken a cold bath and was stretched on my 
charpoy (bed), clad in pyjamas, reading 
“ David Copperfield.” 

I laughed from time to time in the middle 
of my reading as the thought of the sentry’s 
fright recurred. “ Halt, who comes 
there ! ” “ Fr-i-cnd ! ” I said, quite scared. 
“ Pass, friend. All’s well! ” This, of 
courae, is a repetition of what occurr^ at 
the ammunition house, when the sentry 
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stepped into the moonlight as if shot from 
a gun. 

Several times this thought came and 
went, invariably provoking me to mirthful 
la^hter, as I muttered audibly to myself, 

'^e idea of being afraid of a ghost,” 
when suddenly, in the middle of one of 
these bursts of solitary glee, my face 
became rigid, my jaw dropped, and the 
book fell from my handa, as I beheld, on 
the opposite whitewashed wall, a large 
head and giant hands moving with great 
rapidity; it was the exact facsimile of a 
shadowgraph on a white sheet. 

For several moments I could not move; 
my lips grew dry and my tongue sticky. 1 
had furled many a sky-sail and royal in a 
tropical squall hanging on by my eyebrows, 
but this sort of thing hove me on my beam- 
ends at one blast. 

The shadows came and went three or 
four times during the space of a minute—a 
minute of absolute inaction on my part. 
Then I got op, pushed my feet into a pair 
of slippers, and shouted, “Who’s there? 
Now then, stop this skylarking! ” and so 
on. 

No response came to my hail until Boli 
came, sleepily poking his head through the 
purdah saying, as he rubbed his eyes, “ Ca 
mnnta, Sahib? ” (What do you want?) 

I had now recovered my courage, and 
being in a high state of nervous tension I 
soon acquainted Boli with the details, 
using broken Bengali, broken Hindustani, 
and more eloquent half-deck English, as a 
means of communication. Boli only faintly 
grasped my vigorous explanation; in fact, 
^ was not quite awake. I was so annoyed 
at this that 1 gave him a push as I repeated 
the story, which capsized Boli into the lee 
scuppers—sp to speak. When he got up he 
was quite awake, and with a profound 
salaam said : 

“ Something must be done. I thought 
perhaps it was a snake in your bed. 
Sahib.” 

Just then a fish or a water turtle splashed 
in the tank and the wind moaned eerily 
through the mangrove bushes. 

“ Ah, Sahib,” said Boli, “ there are 
strange things in the tank. The goras 
(soldiers) say that a white memsahib jumps 
out of the water at night.” 

I remembered to have heard myself some 
such story in the cantonments. It ran to 
the effect that the murdered wife of the 
sergeant-major sometimes appeared in 
ghostly form on the water of the tank into 
which her dead body had been thrown. 
In any case, though the Tommies bathed 
freely in the tank on bathing parade, none 
cared to be near it at night without com¬ 
pany. 

Of course, I said nothing to Boli in reply, 
but sent him for his lantern, and with this 
we both searched the two rooms of the 
bc^alow. 

We found nothing extraordinary inside, 
and though we watched on the step for an 
hour or more we saw nothing in the tank 
except the movements of a fish, snake, or 
turtle. Beyond the tank and my fence 
the gymnasium was a dark blot in the 
moonlight; on the right were patches of 
jungle, at the rear of the bungalow 
the palm-shaded road which led to the 
cemetery stretched in streaks of black and 
white shadow for half a mile. 

After an boor’s watching on the step Boli 
broke the silence: 

“ Plenty dream, Sahib! Plenty devil 


dream! Sahib him take too much exmas 
podding.” 

Though I was annoyed at Boli’s diagnosis 
I laughed outright and replied : 

“ Well, anyway, 1*11 turn in. You, B<^i, 
can stretch your blanket on the mat in my 
room.’* 

Once we were fixed for the night I got 
Boli to blow out the light, and we were soon 
fast asleep. 

Next momin|^, when I awoke, the sun 
was streaming in through the Venetians; 
Boli had gone to his morning tasks; my 
only companion was a monsoon fro|( wl^ 
was shrieking like a costermonger in the 
corner. 

By the time I had dressed Boli had 
returned from the mission house with my 
chota hazri—little breakfast. 

“ Now,” I said to Boli as he placed the 
lunch basket on the table, “ did you keep 
the secret as I told you ? ” 

“ Yes, Sahib.” 

“ You did not tell one person—not even 
your brother, the mail (gardener) ? ” 

“ No, Sahib.” 

“ Will you swear by Rama that yon did 
not? ” 

Boli gazed blankly for a moment through 
the open window, as if contemplating what 
such an oath might involve. 

“ Now own up, Boli, because I shall be 
bound to hear it; a story like that will soon 
go cruising round the cantonments; besides, 
if you lie it might visit yon.” 

Boli visibly flinched at the latter sugges¬ 
tion. Then, after a moment’s pause, he 
said : 

“ Well, Sahib, I spoke only in whispers 
to the chota memsahib.” 

“What!” I replied, “you told Miss 
Marjorie, of all the people in the world? 
And she, Boli—she laughed; she laughed at 
the Sahib ? ” 

“She only laugh berry little. Sahib. 
She just laugh berry little—he—he—he, 
and then she put her little sari (handker¬ 
chief to her mouth and go away.” 

“ ^li,” I said, “ I’ll break every bone 
in your body,” and I raised my hand in a 
feint to strike. 

Boli fell instantly at my feet: 

“ Oh, Sahib,” he said, “ I sit in eschooly 
by mission-house waiting for bearer for 
chota hazri. By-and-by Miss Majry— 
all the same chota Baba Majry (little girl 
Marjory)—she come and say to me, she say, 
‘ Boh, you look too much sleepy. Why 
look too much sleepy? Did the Middy 
Sahib keepy too much work ? * ‘ No,’ I say, 
* not too much work. Middy Sahib bery 
good.’ Then she look me through and 
trough and I tell de story. Sahib.” 

Marjory was the missionary’s daughter, 
a girl just seventeen and a half, freim out 
from home and school, and inclined to look 
down on a middy of barely seventeen, and 
inclined to take a rise out of me, as we say 
in the half deck. Though seventeen she 
was still called chota Baba by the native 
servants, who had known her as a very 
little girl. 

“Now you’ve given the show away, 
Boli,” I said, “ get out of mv sight. The 
chaff will be worse than the ghost.” 

A few minutes later I broke off in the 
middle of eating my chota hazri. Hefe's 
a go, I thought; Marjory knows, and now 
she’ll twit me for all I’m worth. Anyhow, 
if nobody else knows it may not be so bad.” 

At eight o’clock I went for a swim 
in the tank, and then, hrving dressed, 1 

[walked 
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walked to the mission house, nearly a mile 
away, and situated on the Government 
Road. 

After morning service and lunch we epent 
the afternoon in sleep and reading; bnt 
after dinner we sat out on the verandah 
and told a few Christmas stories. 

“ Could you not tell us a ghost story?” 
■aid Marjory, turning to me with a rather 
ominous twinkle in her eye. “ But per¬ 
haps you are afraid of ghoste. Some 
people are, especially nervous people.” 

Fortunately for me her father broke in 
here and told us about his own weird ex¬ 
perience in a Diik bungalow (rest house). 

1 had intended to ask permission to stay 
in the mission house that night, but the 
challenge of Marjory had made me resolve 
not to funk another night in my little 
bungalow. Accordingly, midnight found 
me walking towards my bungalow, accom¬ 
panied by Boli, whom I resolved should 
stay with me in my room for the night. 

Boli stretched himself on my floor and 
I lay in my pyjamas on the bed, the lamp 
being left alight by my orders. 

It would be no use denying that I was 
rather nervous. I slept in little snatches, 
much as one does in a bunk when expect¬ 
ing to hear the cry : ** All hands shorten 
sail." 

It must have been two o’clock when 
I awoke from one of these little snatches 
and heard an ominous moaning. At first 
I thought it was the common accompani¬ 
ment to the Indian night, the low howling 
of the jackal. But it rose and fell in 
unmistakable human cadences. I shouted 
repeatedly, my courage oozing out with 
every hail. At my last challenge to the 
unseen shrieks or noises Boli awoke, and 
■at dazed and bleached. Just as Boli 
awoke the shadowy head and hands ap¬ 
peared on the opposite wall again ; soon 
after this another pair of hands appeared 
below the first and then Boli fell back ana 
buried his head under the blanket with a 
suppressed moan. 

^ieantime I sat and gazed anon at the 
apparition on the wall and through the 
window whence the sound proceeded. In 
a minute or so the apparition came and 
went intermittently, like a heliograph. 


then disappeared altogether, and at the 
same time the noises ceased. 

Little by little my nerves were restored 
to a dead calm; but it was dim dawn 
behind the tamarisks ” before I slept. I 
had no chota hazri next morning; Boli 
had gone forth already to the world with 
his story. At breakfast Marjory was most 
pressing in her inquiries about my health, 
and about the ghost, which was now 
common property. She suggested taking 
a revolver and a sword to kill it, and she 
had what our second mate called the loan 
of me ” for the day. 

Now, Marjory’s chaff had roused my in¬ 
dignation, and the day had brought a new, 
if temporary courage. I resolved to stay 
by the whole affair, and made a plan of 
detection worthy of Sherlock Holmes. 

Into my plan two friendly sergeants 
entered, and they promised to stay with 
me in the bungalow during the night. 

I will not trouble the reader with the 
details of the day, but that night found 
Sergeants Cooper and Fulton and myself in 
my room. Boli had temporary leave of 
absence to vieit a neighbouring shrine. 

We made armed preparations to search 
for the ghost and circumnavigate him if 
necessary. 

At about midnight I strapped on the 
■word. In order to adjust the buckle I 
looked through the glass on my dressing 
table, when i noticed a little gecho lizard 
running up and down the mirror. I 
turned round to call the sergeant’s atten¬ 
tion to this, when, on the opposite wall, I 
saw the head and two, and four, hands 
respectively dodging in shadowy manner 
as before. 

I did not speak. I simply sat on the 
side of the bed and laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed in continuous glee. 

“ Why! what’s the matter,” said 
Cooper. 

“ Look ! ” I gasped. ” Look ! look ! ” 
and pointed alternately at the mirror and 
wall. 

In a moment they saw it and ” caught 
on.” Then they laughed, and we all 
three laughed together. 

Amid laughter and jokes we threw our 
anne down and ” gave op the ghost,” as 


Cooper said, taking great credit for the 
joke when he explained the affair to 
Marjory. 

It is easily explained. The little lizard, 
which is very common in Indian houses, 
and fond of the lamplight, had been run¬ 
ning up and down the mirror in front of 
the lamp ; and the weak light had reflected 
it, magnified many times, on to the oppo¬ 
site wall. 

** But the noises?** said Marjory, when 
I explained it to her next morning. ** The 
noises?” she repeated, with a twinkle. 

Ah, yes,” 1 said, rather dolefully, 
** the noises.” 

” Well, after all,” said Marjory, “you 
made a good try to find out the ghost, and 
you su( ceeded in one part. The noises! 
Well, I got Sergeants Cooper and Fulton 
to steal round by the bungalow with a 
couple of privates and make the noises— 
that is, on the second night. The fact 
of their occurring at about the time of 
the shadow or lizard reflection was a mere 
coincidence. 

“And,” continued Marjory, after a 
pause, in a rather condescending manner, 
“you are not a bad little middy; but 
never be afraid of ghosts again.” 

After I got to be twenty Marjory 
allowed me to write to her, but that, as 
Kipling says, is another story. 

Christmas Cve. 

C BS esitb has grown oH with Its btirdea of ears. 
But at CtiriHtrnas It always Is young; 

The heart of Uie jewel bums lustrous and fair, 
▲nd its soul full of music breaks forth on the air. 
Whan the song of the angels Is sung. 

On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor. 
The roioe of the Chiiat-clilld aliall fail, 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of a hope that he dared not dream of before. 

With a sunshine of welcome for alL 

The feet of the humblest may walk In tbo field 
Where the feet of the HoUest hare trod; 

Thb, this is the raarrsl to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have paaled. 
That mankind are the children of Ood. 

PEmiilFS BlOOlB. 


Jhc Idler. 

By Stanlit How. 


W E were some liours outside Port 
Phillip Heads, homeward bound, 
under fore and main t’gallant 
■ails, running before a breeze that 
was steadily freshening. The Brackmore 
Castie was a fine vessel of the earlier class 
of iron clippers sailing out and home be¬ 
tween London and the Colonies. I joined 
the vessel for the home trip, signing on at 
Melbourne as an A.B. I held a second 
mate’s ticket; but second mates are 
common enough, and they have to take 
what can be got : moreover, the pay was 
good, and I wanted to get back to Eng- 

Twelve hands had joined the ship, 
besides myself, in Melbourne, and one of 
these was a young fellow about twenty- 
four years of age. He was nothing of a 
sailor I could see with half an eye; the 
surroundings of the fo’c’sle were strange 
to him, and as I watched him trying to 
straighten his bunk I decided that be was 
very much like “ a square peg in a round 
hole.” 


It was our watch below, and most of 
us were turning in; indeed, some had not 
turned out since we had sailed, and were 
yet sleeping off the effects of their last 
shore libations. Presently all talking 
ceased, and the peculiar quiet that per¬ 
vades a ship’s fo’c’sle during a watch 
below reigned in place of the noise and 
desultory gossip of a few minutes before. 
Only the sounds that sing a lullaby to the 
sleepy sailor continued—the wash and 
thud of the sea without, the groans and 
creaks of a hundred things within. 
Stretched in my bunk, I was quietly 
smoking a last pipe before closing my 
eyes, when the young fellow I had re¬ 
marked slipped down from his place above 
me and sat on the sea-chest cIofc to my bed. 

“You are not asleep?” he whispered. 

“ Not yet,” I replied. “ Why? ” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve joined this 
ship to work my passage home, because 
I’m hard up; it’s all so strange to me, 
and I want to ask you if you will help 
me a little until I get used to the work.” 


“ Have you ever been to sea before? ** I 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, but only as a passenger, and 
of course this is different.” 

“ Very,” I rejoined ; and as I looked at 
him I went back the last ten years of my 
own life, to that time when I, as a lad of 
fifteen, joined a ship first, joined a little 
group of rough humanity, of a class both 
new and strange to me, only to be met with 
in a ship’s fo’c’sle, a shipping office, or a 
^ilors’ boarding-house. And the surround¬ 
ings, how different they were to all my 
young imaginings. These were not pleasant 
recollections, for I recalled to mind how 
miserable I had felt. I pitied this young 
man plunging for the first time into the 
life before the mast, breathing for the first 
time the atmosphere of a fo’c’sle. His 
manner was refined ; he was looking to me 
for assistance ; I felt that I could hdp him, 
and 1 resolved to do so. 

“ After a bit you will be all right,” I 
continued; “it is very strange now, but 
you will find your feet in no time. They 
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won’t expect as much from yon m they 
would have done had you signed on as a 
legnlar hand. Yon did not join as an A.B. 
or as an Ordinarv, did you ? ** 

** No/’ he replied, 1 spoke to one of the 
people at the omce, a man 1 knew slightly, 
and he asked the captain of this ship to 
take me. 1 signed to work my passage, at 
a shilling a month.” 

** That’s all right,” I said. ” You will 
have to do your bit of dirty work and be 
classed with the idlers.” 

” The idlers ! Why, who are they ? ” he 
asked, and there was a note of amazement 
in his tone. 

” Oh, thesailmaker, carpenter, and cooks 
are called idlers,” 1 t^d him; ” they don’t 
go aloft.” 

”That’s it; I understand,” he replied. 
” Good night, and many thanks. Will you 
wake me when the time comes to get up ? ” 

"Yes, turn in and don’t trouble; you 
will be all right,” I said sleepily, as I poked 
my pipe between the side of mv bunk and 
the mattress. Then 1 drew my blankets up 
to my ears, turned on my side, and was 
soon sound asleep. 

” Heigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, 
h-e-i-g'h ! Come along, show a leg,” was 
the cry that brought me to consciousness, 
and I lazily reached for my pipe as 1 lay 
with half-open eyes. But my new acquaint¬ 
ance was out of his bunk and scrambling 
into his clothes like a man going to a 
fire. 

”Take your time, old man,” I said to 
him, ” that’s only calling the watch; you 
have a good ten minutes vet.” 

” Thanks,” he replied in a low tone, as 
if he was ashamed of his ignorance. ” I 
didn’t know.” 

” Poor beggar,” I thought, ” it’s pretty 
rough for him, I reckon.” We turned out 
of our sleeping places and donned our 
clothes, and in five minutes the fo’c’sle was 
filled with talk and tobacco smoke. 

Then the starboard door opened and one 
of the watch on deck stepoed over the wash¬ 
board. A quiet old salt from our side 
addressed him as he walked towards the 
slush lamp and pricked up the wick. 
” What’s it like, Tom ? ” 

” Pipin’ a bit,” said the other; ” the old 
man’s going to shorten at eight bells. You 
fellows had better get into your oils, she’s 
shipping a drop.” 

” ^Spose that means all ’ands,” muttered 
another man. 

”Yes, and the idlers; I’ve just shook 
’em up,” returned Tom. 

My young friend looked at me, and 1 
noticed he had put on a light overcoat and 
buttoned it to his chin. 

** Have you got no oilskins ? ” I asked. 

” No,” he replied, ” but this coat is rain¬ 
proof.” 

” Put mine on—^you’ll be on deck; I’m 
going aloft, there’s no wet there—it’s not 
raining.” He took the coat reluctant!v— 
be did not like to refuse—and just then 
eight bells struck and we trooped out on 
deck. 

The weather looked dark and threaten¬ 
ing, and it was blowing hard. I knew there 
‘were some hours of hard work in store for 
us all. The main sail was clewed up and 
the mizzen upper topsail yard was lowered, 
and all the smaller canvas was made fast. 

“Lay aft the port wat<“h,” shouted the 
third mate from the break of the poop, and 
the next minute found me mounting the 
mizzen rigging with a dozen others to 
join the wat^-h below, who were already 
struggling with the troublesome canvas. 

We got in the sail and stowed it fast, and 
down we came to deck again, only to receive 
orders to make fast the mainsail also. 

1 met the young fellow at the fife-rail 


with a group of idlers hauling on the bnnt- 
lines, and as 1 joined the rope with him, I 
told him to coil up ropes when we all went 
aloft again. He nodded to show he under¬ 
stood, but said nothing. 1 saw he was vei^ 
much out of his element on this pitch-black 
stormy night, and he looked very white and 
chilled as he fingered the manilla rope 
hardened with wet. 1 should have liked to 
have been able to order him to turn in, but 
that, of course, was out of my power. I 
saw him no more for a couple of hours. 
Making fast a heavy sail, toughened with 
spray, on a dark night, is not child’s play, 
and we had our bands full. When at last 
all was snug aloft, there were the decks to 
clear, and assisting at this work I found my 
friend again. 

“ Well, how goes it? ” I said as brightly 
as I could, taking a brace from his hsna, 
more to show him how to coil it easily 
than for any other reason. 

“ I am all right,” he replied; “but 1 
cannot say I’m enjoying it very much.” 

1 laughed. 

“None of ns do that,” I answered; 
” but you can get used to it. Anyhow, we’ll 
soon be finished, and then we can have a 
smoke somewhere where it’s dry.” 

We were at the weather rail, and by the 
roar of the breaking sea outside I knew in¬ 
stinctively the ship was going to take water 
aboard. 

“ Quick, jump aft,” I shouted; and we 
tore down the slippery deck as fast as we 
could towards the poop. We were only 
just in time; over it came, a heavy spray 
springing inboard with a spite and weight 
that told plainly enough green water was 
following. “ Have you kept dry ? ” I 
asked, as he went back to the braces. 

“ Yes, thanks to your oilskins,” he 
replied. 

“ Well, come on, let’s finish and get out 
of this; she’ll be taking seas next,” I said. 

Another ten minutes and we had finished 
the work, at all events for a time. So we 
returned to the fo’c’sle together, where we 
chatted for a good twenty minutes in a low 
tone so as not to disturb the watch below, 
asleep on the other side of the cable chains. 

My young friend interested me a good 
deal; he was gentlemanly, quiet, and alto- 

ether so different from the average green- 

orn that 1 could not help liking him and 
admiring his pluck in joining a ship as he 
had done. 

His name, he told me, was Benson— 
Eustace Benson. He had just lost a rela¬ 
tive, an uncle, who had died suddenly in 
Melbourne, and with this uncle’s death he 
had lost his best chances of success in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

It was not much of a story, I thought, 
and concluded there was more behind it to 
account for his present position; but as he 
did not confide in me further, I asked him 
nothing, and rather liked his discretion. 

At 4 A.M. it was blowing a howling gale, 
and all hands were again employed in 
further shortening sail. We were finally 
hove to, with juet a bit of canvas aft to 
keep her head to sea, and there we lay com¬ 
fortable enough, with all the work done 
until fine weather should come again. 

So ended our first night at sea of this 
homeward-bound trip. Turning in at eight 
bells, we slept soundly. Poor Benson was 
completely done, for when 1 roused him at 
half-past seven with a shout and a shake 
he turned out reluctantly enough. It was 
blowing harder than ever, and we were 
shipping green seas in the waist. When we 
went on deck to turn to again half a dozen 
of us were put on rigging life-lines along the 
main deck, fore and aft. We had secured 
one of these on the starboard side, and 
were engaged hauling taut another similar 


line on the port, when a big sea broke in¬ 
board and washed three of us off our feet. 
I scrambled up, wet through, and was 
hanging on the lee rail until the water 
cleared, when one of the others shouted, 
“ Skinner is hurt.” 1 looked to where he 
pointed, and saw one of our number lying 
jam bed under a epare spar that was lashed 
on chocks to the deck. 

W'e made our way to him and found him 
hurt indeed. Two or three other hands, 
with the bo’sun, came aft, and between os 
we carried the injured man to the fo’c’sle. 
One chap gave up his bunk on the lower 
tier, and we gently laid Joe Skinner on the 
bed. He looked very pale, and was in great 
pain; this much we could see, but none of 
us knew what to do for the best. The 
bo’suo said he would go aft to the mate 
and get the doctor. There was a doctor on 
board, although no one bad seen him since 
we had left port. We had between twenty 
and thirty passengers in the saloon—hence 
the doctor. In most sailing ships the only 
“ doctor ” is the cook. 1 have never been 
entirely satisfied with this nickname, and 
can only put it down to the cook’s ability U> 
prepare some sort of food and drink under, 
at times, most difficult conditions; for be 
revives us with his doses of hot coffee 
and peasoup when no one else ^oard can 
comfort us. 

We waited the return of the bo’sun, and 
he soon came back with the news that the 
doctor was sea-sick, but would come along 
as soon as he could ; we were to keep Joe ae 
still as possible in the meantime. 

Then Benson, whom nobody had thought 
of, gently pushed through the crowd of us 
before the bunk, saying, ** I have some¬ 
thing here that will do, I think,” and we 
made way, only too glad to recognise any 
individual who was prepared to do some¬ 
thing more than look at the sufferer. Ben¬ 
son placed some bunk boards, wool, and 
bandages on a chest at the side of the 
injured man, and we stood by and watched. 
From that moment Benson took charge—he 
was at once a man having authority; he 
knew what he was about; when he wanted 
our help be said so, and we simply obeyed 
bis instructions. 

I shall never forget that “ idler,” nor 
will any of the others who helped him 
attend to poor Joe Skinner. Our as¬ 
sistance was small, but it served to 
help Benson’s clever hands. We made 
Joe a special bed between the cable 
chains on deck and lifted him on to it; 
then we cut off some of his clothes and 
laid bare the injured limb. It was terribly 
mangled, and made us all feel bad ezoe|i 
Benson. He looked grave and spoke very 
little, but he showed no emotion. He 
ordered us about from the bo’suu down¬ 
wards. We fetched hot water, tore shirts 
and things into strips, and the carpenter 
cut a piece of wood as Elenson directed. So 
the “idler” worked on for more than an 
hour over the injured man, two of us 
steadying him now and again when the 
ship lurched heavily. When be had fin¬ 
ished he said quietly, “ How does that feel 
now, Skinner?” “Fine, bully, fine,” 
Skinner answered. “ You are a slap-up 
idler, you are. Give us a draw, boye,” 
and we gave the injured man his pipe. 

Soon afterwards the doctor stepped into 
the fo’c’sle with the mate. He looked very 
green and squeamish. “ Where’s the man 
who’s hurt? ’’ said the mate. “ Here, sir, 
between the chains,” and the doctor fol¬ 
lowed the mate over the cable to where Joe 
was lying, and knelt down by his side. 

“ VVe have done the best we could for 
him, and I am confident the bones are in 
good position,” said Benson in a low tone, 
as he turned back the blanket for the doctor 
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to see the injured limb. The doctor looked 
at Benson and then examined the bandaged 
leg critically. We all felt happy ; ignorant 
though we were, we were confident of our 
man, we felt proud of our idler, we shared 
his success. The doctor presently rose and 
said something to Benson, who immediately 
followed him and the mate out of the 
fo’c’sle. We saw them go aft together, 
and later Benson returned with some medi¬ 
cine, which he gave to Skinner, and poor 
Joe fell asleep soon afterwards with his 
pipe in his mouth, and the hush of a siek 
room reigned within, while the elements 
roared without. 

Benson did very little work on deck after 
this accident. He became a great favourite 
with all of us. We liked him for his 
devotion to our helpless shipmate, for whom 
he did everything. Joe Skinner was a good 
seaman, but his best friend would not have 
.said he had a sweet disposition; the en¬ 
forced inactivity tried him a great deal 
and made him often exacting and queru¬ 
lous. But the idler endured it all, and 
nursed Joe in a way that I would have 
thought impossible for a man. 

Benson went aft daily for drugs and 
dressings, and at times we saw him yarning 
w’ith the doctor ; but the latter seldom came 
for’ard to see the patient, and when he did 
so it was only to ask him how he was getting 
on. 

Joe had all sorts of nice things to eat and 
drink, and w’e used to tell him, in fun, that 
to get washed dowm and hurt was about the 
best day’s work he had ever done. Never¬ 
theless, before w’e arrived home, he got very 
tired of lying straight or sitting up with his 
leg stuck out stiff, and he used to grumble 
often by the hour. 

We made a good passage, and when we 
were made fast in the London Docks Joe 
was taken ashore to a hospital. Benson 
superintended his removal to the ambu¬ 
lance, wished him good-bye, and, putting a 
letter into his hands addressed to the hos¬ 
pital authorities, promised as a last word to 
call there and see him in a few’ days’ time. 

“ So long, Bully,” shouted Joe, as he 
was taken away, almost beside himself 
with the joy of a change. ‘‘ You’ve been 
to me the best idler I’ve struck in any wind¬ 
jammer.” 

Benson smiled, and, turning to me, he 
said, ‘‘He doesn’t know how near he was 
to losing his leg, and perhaps his life.” 

‘‘ No,” I replied, ‘* I don’t think he does; 
but some of us do, and now we are parting 
company, I would like to thank you on his 
behalf and on behalf of all in the fo’c’sle 
for your kindness and attention to him.” 

Several of the fellows heard these few 
words and signified their approval in their 
own way. Benson looked pleased, and 
replied, ‘‘ It’s nothing; it’s my trade. Y"ou 
fellows have each been very good to me, 
and I have enjoyed this voyage much more 
than I anticipated w’hen I commenced it, 
I can assure you.” 

Half an hour later, the passengers were 
taking leave of one another and of the ship's 
officers, and Benson said to me, as we 
packed our dunnage, ‘‘Will vou come down 
to the gangway with me?^* I assented, 
and helped him aft with his bag. At the 
gangway a small crowd of passengers were 
talking and laughing together. A young 
lady, whom I had noticed on the poop on a 
few oc( asions during the voyage, was look¬ 
ing towards us, smiling as we approached. 

“ I should like to introduce you to my 
sisler,” said Benson, as we came to a stand¬ 
still before the lady. I felt surprised and 
stupid as she held out her hand, saying as 
she did so, “You have been my brother’s 
friend all the voyage, I know; I am in¬ 
debted to you, more than T can say.” I 


stammered something in reply as I took her 
proffered hand. When we exchanged a 
few more words I withdrew. Benson came 
forward again, and I wished him a more 
cordial farewell in the fo’c’sle, the place 
of our first meeting, the scene of so many 
incidents that had helped to make us 
friends. 

We parted sincerely hoping we might 
meet again. I never forgot the idler, and 
years later, when a middle-aged man and 
the master of a liner, we met again. I 
found him sitting in the saloon at my table 
at dinner—Dr. E. Benson Cuthbert, Man¬ 
chester. He was the same man, matured 
and successful. We spent that and several 
subsequent evenings of the trip in my cabin 
yarning about our passage in the BrackmoTe 
Castle, and something of the years that had 
passed over us since that time. “What 
made you ship before the mast that voy¬ 
age ? ” I asked. 

“ Want of money,” he replied. “ I took 
that trip to save my sister’s reason ; she had 
sustained a terrible mental shock. We only 
had enough money for one passage, and 1 
could not let her go alone.” 

“ Did she quite recover? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, she was practically all right 


when you spoke to her on her arrival in 
England at the end of the voyage. She is 
now the wife of a doctor in Philadelphia^ 
and I am on my way to see her.” 

“Then, apparently, you were able to 
save two lives that voyage, Benson—your 
sister and .Toe Skinner, eh ? I wonder how 
Joe got along,” I added. 

“ 1 went to see him about a fortnight 
after we landed from the Brae km ore 
Castle** said Benson, “and he could then 
walk with the aid of crutches. I did not 
see him again, though, until about two 
years ago, when, having some business in 
London. I met Joe near the Tower. Of 
course, I stopped him and asked him how 
he fared. At first he did not know me, but 
when I mentioned the old ship and his acci¬ 
dent he remembered ever>d,hing. He told 
me he was all right, but his leg ached a bit 
at times. ‘ I know you did your best for 
me,’ said Joe, ‘ but it w’as a rotten shame 
that doctor chap we had aboard didn’t take 
no trouble.* ” 

“ The ungrateful beggar ! ” I ejaculated, 
“ after all you did for him.” 

“ No,” said Benson, “you must remem¬ 
ber he did not consider me a surgeon; he 
thought I was an idler, and I was.” 
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Jhc JVtYsteFY of JSapfceFS JBicYcIe. 

By John Lba. 

W HEN the boys of Heatherton House •* Here comes ‘ Lord * Henry Barker,” said of the lip. ” I wonder you don’t see. If th^ 
School went to bed on a certain he. ‘‘Just stepped out of his ‘growler.* came for valuable property of course thqy 

Wednesday night in the late Good morning, your Lordship. Bi^k from took my bicycle.” 

autumn terra, full of triumphant the holidays so soon ? ” Now, as every one (rf the company he 

thoughts concerning the great football victory His "Lordship’s” only reply was a cold, addressed possessed a bicycle, and as all 
iriiich the senior team had secured that very penetrating stare. Henry Barker was not a these bicycles were housed in the same 

afternoon, they little expected the song of popular boy at Heatherton House. The’e sherl. Barker’s surmise that the burglars 

triumph would be silenced on the following was a self-importance in his manner that his would distinguish his machine from the rest 

morning by a startling ami unusual occur- enemies always resented and his friends was a little galling. 

renoe. Yet the dormitories were hanlly empty found ‘rather tr\nng.’ On the present ” Oh. make yourself easy,” said Wiliiama, 
when every boy was conscious that something occasion he was returning from a visit to a with his curious little satirical chucklei 

was wrong. The domestics wore plainly cousin whose house was at too great a dis- These housebreakers are always good 

p^urbed, and hurried hither and thither tanc ■ from the school to allow of his coming judges of property and they don’t burdn 

with mf>re than their accustomed seriousness. back on the previous night. Permission had themselves with anything but the best,” 

James, the kitchen boy, was very important, therefore bwn granted by the Head for ‘‘That’s just it,” replied Barker, doter- 

and if stopped by a questioner would wriggle Henry to remain away until second morning mined not to see the sneer. ” As you say, 

himself free with the remark that he school. He had left Heatherton directly they only take the best, and that is why I 

‘‘ shouldn’t say nothin’, ’oeptin’ to a police- after classes had broken up for the half-day have no doubt my bike is gone.” 

man.” and consequently knew nothing of the foot- In spite of all their laughing assurances to 

During the twenty minutes before the ball mateb. the contrary, he made up his mind to visit the 

muster-bell rang curiosity grew to fever heat. ‘‘ We ha<l your brother down hero yester- cycle shed forthwith. Perhaps with an un- 

The masters were seen in groups of two and day,” volunteered Walters. ” He came to amiable desire to see him disconcerted 

three, engage<l in whispei^ conversations ; see the match.” Johnson and his friends changed their plao^ 

but on the approach of any of the boys they ‘‘ And took more interest in it than you and. instead of setting out on an investigation 
dispemed, evidently reluctant to answer do,” said Williams in an unamiabfo tone, tour, accompanied him to the shed, 
questions. ‘‘ though he is an old boy.” With a sad conviction of the discovery he 

All su.spense, however, was shortly ended Barker glanced from one to another of the was about to make Barker unlocked the door 

by an announcement from the Headmaster speakers, wholly unconcerned by their and went in, followed by the crowd. At 

to the effect that his house had been broken manner, and replied with the question! first glance everything seemed in order, but 

into during the night and a gang of burglars ” Did he stay here long ? ” in another moment he pointed to the place 

had taken away much valuable property. ” Better ask Price that,” put in Johnson. usually occupied by his machine, and cried 

** Among other things,” said he, ‘‘ I have ” He chummed up with the captain in his den in a trembling voice : 

lost many trophies of my schooldays; after the match, and probably went home by ” There you are—it’s gone ! ** 

memorials of old contests, far more precious the last train.” With wide-open eyes the fellows stared at 

to me than any thief will find them.” ‘‘ Your brother is a very nice boy,” said the vacant stand. No one spoke, but when 

Everybody, of course, sympathised with Williams, with an emphasis that was hardly Johnson, who was in front, stoo]^ to pick 

the Head over his loss, though (with the oompliraentar}’^ to Henry. up a wrench that was lying beside Parker's 

exception of the masters) no^ly said sa The little crowd chuckled, putting their stand, they all craned their necks to look 
But among the juniors of Heatherton House finger-tips over their mouths as though to at it. 

an additional melancholy was felt when they suppress such unseemly amusement. £^ker *‘ How came that there ? ” said Johnson 

pointod out to one another what a splendid eyed them all with a supercilious smile. solemnly. 

ohanoe had been missed of distinguishing ‘‘ I think you fellows had better run in,** Barker laughed—a bitter, pitying kind ef 

themselves. he said, ‘‘ unless you want to be late.” laimh. 

“Just let me catch a burglar at his Unfortunately for the dignity of the ”I wonder you have to ask such a ques- 

games ! ” shouted Johnson, shaking his fist in enemy a glance at the school clock proved tion,'* he sighed. It’s as clear as day. 

the face of his chum Walters. “ Just lot me the justice of Barker’s words, and they sped What Williams said is quite true. These 

catch him, I say, and he would never be away to the class-rooms, chagrined to think burglar chaps are good judges of msohinee, 

caught again.** how much the action looked like obedience and it is proved by the fact that mine is the 

“ You'll never do it, my boy,** laughed to Henry’s advice. only one they took, llie wrench is out of 

Walters. “ You sleep too soundly.” Although Johnson, Williams k Co. had my satchel and was used to heighten the 

“ Yes, that's just it,” aolmowledged purposely refrained from mentioning to saddle.** 

Johnson; “ but if I lay awake, old Mrker the great event that occupied their Williams winced at the unansweraUe 

chap. I wouldn't tuck my head under the thoughts, it was not likely that be would be application of his own statement, but could 

clothes, as you do, every time a mouse kept in i^oranoe of it, for there were many oniv stammer: 

squeaks. ** tongues in the school lying under no pledge ‘^I'm awfully sorry. Barker, that your 

“ You know,” said little Webster, anxious of secrecy on the point. Thus it fell out that bike is gone, but it's a mystei^ all the same.” 

to restore peace, “ it’s my firm belief that the immediately on leaving the class room for The news spread like wildfire. Fellows 

gang only came because they knew all the the dinner recess be met a friend who told came running to the shed from all directions, 

school’s attention was fixed on the football him all about it. Before they had ex- Barker sat with his head in his hands dis- 

nu4eh and that we should go to bed tired out.*’ changed many words, however, the “ Secret regarding the chatter that was going on 

“ I shouhl think that’s very likely,” Investigation Society ** came hurrying down around him. He took no comfort from 

chuckled Walters slily. “ It most have b^n the corridor in a nody, and would have sympathetic remarks that one and another 

a great comfort to them to know that you pursued their course without noticing Henry, addressed to him ; he saw no significance in 

would not wake.” had he not stuck out one leg in front of the fact (noticed bv an astute amateur 

Has anybody heard how they got in 7 ” Johnson, and laid a hand on Walters* detective) that the lock of the shed door 

asked Williams. “ Are there any foot- shoulder. showed no signs of having been forced. Who 

marks on the strawberry beds or on the “ Stop a minute I ** he cried. “ What's was to say that James had not failed to 

gravel paths ? ** this about burglars ? ** lock it T Where was James that he might be 

As none of the company could answer this “ Oh, nothing much,” said Johnson. questioned ? James had gone to the police 

question it was i^reed that a private inspec- “ Come on, you chaps ! ** station (as some one ventured to suppose) 

tion of t he approaches to Heatherton House But Barker was not to be put off, and, with messages from the Head. Further 

might reveal some valuable clue for which the as it was clear he intended to follow them, a minute investigation led to the discovery 

pohoe would be grateful halt was called. that tlu re was no disarrangement whatever 

So. with mutual vows of aeoreoy, they “ Fact is,” said Williams, “ there has been of the contents of the shed. With the excep- 

agreed to meet after second school and spend a raid of the Doctor's house and a lot of tion of the one glaringly empty bicycle stand 

the interval before dinner in a tour of inspec- valuable things have been taken away ** everything was in its pla^. But Barker 

tion. Barker’s consternation seemed greater only shook his bead, impressed by one on- 

When on the point of dispersing, however, than the announcement warranted. deniable fact alone, 

thev saw a cab draw up at the school gates “ Was it in the night ? ” he asked. In the midst of all these questions and 

and a boy step out of it oarrring a small “ Yes,” cried the others in a voice. “ But answers, probings and peepings, the dinner 

travelling bag in his hand. WiUiams turned wbat is there for you to take on about 7 ** bell rang, and the boys troop^ indoors, 

to his chums with a satirical smile. “ Simply this,” replied Henry, with a ouri As Henry, with Johnson and his adherents. 
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was about to enter the house, he ran against 
Price, the captain of Heatherton’s. 

“ Hullo, young ’un ! ” he cried. “ Your 
brother was down here yesterday. He 
stayed quite late in the ho|>e of seeing you, 
but as you were not inclined to put in an 
appearance, was obliged to go unsatisfied. 
1 saw him to the station.” 

The boy made no reply, and Price turned 
an inquiring glance on the others. 

“ The burglars have taken his bike,” 
said Johnson in a solemn voice. 

“ Nonsence ! ” cried the captain. 

” Fact"! ” said Williams in corroboration. 

Barker said nothing, but pursued his way 
in sadness towards the dining-hall. 

From Price the story of the lost bicycle 
climbed to headquarters, but it w'as not 
until late in the auernoon that Barker was 
sent for by the Head to be questioned on the 
point. He was of course unable to give any 
real information, yet was a little annoyed to 
find that the master would not accept it as 
an undeniable fact that his loss was due to 
bursary. It w'as a curious circumstance, 
the Doctor said, that James, who was well 
aware of w’hat had taken place, made no 


mention of the shed having been broken 
into. Unfortunately, James was away on 
leave just then, and was combining a 
business call with a night off. How¬ 
ever, he would be back in the morning, 
when the matter should be thoroughly 
gone into. 

And in the morning the riddle was read, 
without the Headmaster being troubled to 
investigate. 

Our friends had congregated by mutual 
interests in the Juniors’ common room, 
when the door was thrown open and Price 
came in. 

‘‘ Ah, here you are, Barker,” he cried. 
” I’ve found your bicycle.” 

The company turned toward him, open- 
eyed and open-mouthed, with a ” Where? ” 
on all their features. 

” At your own house,” replied Price to 
the unspoken question. 

He took a letter from his pocket as he 
spoke, and went on : 

“ This has just come from your brother, 
and he says : ‘ Please tell Harry that as I 
missed the last train home on Wednesday 
night I toddled back to Hoatherton, and 


finding James at the cycle shed took the 
opportunity of slipping in and borrowing 
Harry’s bike. I expect James has already 
explained matters, but tell Harry to come 
home on the first available afternoon and 
ride the thing back. It will be all the 
better for a clean up.’ ” 

Poor Barker flushed at the laugh whick 
this criticism raised. 

‘‘ What a stupid fellow James is! ” he 
cried. 

‘‘ I’ve just seen James,” went on Price, as 
he folded the letter away, ” and he says he 
thought you would gues.s where the machine 
was gone, since you must have known of 
your brother’s visit.” 

When Price had left them Barker had to 
put up w’ith a little storm of raillery, but 
through it all there gleamed a good humour 
to which he was not wholly blind, even 
though he appeared to resent it rather hotly. 
But when Williams said at last : I should 
recommend you to look into things more 
carefully another time before you form 
an opinion,” Henry retorted haughtily : 
‘‘ Save your breath. I never take advice 
from my inferiors.” 


J<oaF-J^FOst and Snow photographY. 

By J. H. Crabtree, f.r.p.s. 


W HAT could be more delightful in 
the cold days of winter-time than 
to revel in the by-paths and 
hedgerows, amid those beautiful 
pictures pencilled by Nature’s owm icy- 
hand ? Possibly we may have thought 
little of hoar-frost scenes until the sun 
has melted them away. 

It is well to remember that really good 
opportunities for treating hoar-frost w’ith 
the camera are, in our climate, somewhat 
rare. Either the day or time is inoppor¬ 
tune. It is Sunday, and we have duties 
elsewhere; or it is Monday, and we must 
be at work in the mill or the mart by 
8 A.M., and at night it is hopeless to under¬ 
take the task. Then on Saturday after¬ 
noon, just when we would get a dozen of 
the best possible hoar-frost negatives, 
there is no frost at all—it rains. But, 
these untoward circumstances notwith¬ 
standing, there are golden opportunities 
when we may sally forth in quest of lovely 
displays of w'hite crystals which make our 
friends delighted when they look over our 
drawing-room album. 

Touch the spot at once—w'e must be 
abroad early. It is useless remaining in¬ 
doors till 10 A.M. and then beginning to 
‘‘think about it.” Breakfast at eight or 
half an hour earlier, just for once, and have 
all materials placed in the photo-kit the 
night before. A dozen half-plates do not 
go amiss for such a unique occasion as a 
hoar-frost hunt. Shall these be fast, slow, 
or medium ? That is largely a question of 
taste combined with treatment. I have 
used all these varieties, and many of each. 
About twenty years ago, I remember, a 
well-known photographer said, ‘‘Use slow 
plates; you w’ill then obtain that contrast 
you so much desire.” So I then did use 
slow plates and—got the contrast. But 
these were not to my mind natural appear¬ 
ances of hoar-frost, and I discarded slow 
plates for this purpose long, long ago. I 
have, rightly or wrongly, gone to the other 
extreme. I invariably use ‘‘ special rapid ” 
or ‘‘extra rapid” plates, and am heartily 
sidisfied with the change. 


{Illustrated trith Plwtographs hy the AI'TUOR.) 

In tackling hoar-frost photography we 
instantly find that ‘‘ things are not what 
they seem.” The atmosphere is not so 
clear as we wrould persuade ourselves; the 
distance is more or less dimmed with haze; 
the leaves and blades do not reflect the 
sun’s rays as they do in summer. The 
frost and snow are not by any means so 


spotlessly white as w-e think. All the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions are more or less mislead¬ 
ing to the unaccustomed photographic eye. 
If, therefore, we would save important 
time, plates, and money, we must delve 
into these matters and study them closely. 

If you please, then, we will be out and 
abroad soon after eight in the morning 


with half-plate kit. I much prefer half- 
plates for this work; the extra threehalf 
pence above “quarters” yields abundant 
interest. We then select a hedgerow or 
clump of bushes near at hand, preferably 
evergreens, with their leaves unshed, such 
as ivy, holly, laurel, rhododendron, or 
common garden privet. Do not stick to one 


point of view’. We are getting more ori¬ 
ginal nowadays, and need not tackle a hoar¬ 
frost scene just as Mr. So-and-so did with 
his exquisite picture. Use your ow’n best 
judgment. Having reached a favourable 
spot for exposures, walk round about it. 
Look at it from various points—before the 
sun and against the sun. Maybe he has 












Sycamores in Winter. 

black grounds. There is no appearance of 
crystals such as Nature herself has made; 
no real leaves or fronds or blades of grass 
such as those to which the crystals natur¬ 


Of course, all plates should be well 
backed. Formerly I used to back my own, 
but in these progressive days le. jeu ve vnut 
jM/.i la chandelle : so I spend si.xpence more 


The Bend of the Stream. 

posure was ten seconds. Some photo¬ 
graphers would doubtless have thought this 
excessive. With snow scenes, as distinct 
from the crystal tracery of hoar-froet. 


HOAR-FROST AND SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


on each packet of plates, and the work i» 
splendidly done for me. 

Having, then, our extra rapid backed 
plates, and camera with fairly good lens, 
w’e must consider reasonably correct ex 
posiires. Bear well in mind that cameras 
seldom work miracles, and bad tools seldom 
produce good work. Besides, we do not 
want to be eternally experimenting in ex¬ 
posures. “Ah,” said an enthusiastic 
amateur the other day, as we were chatting 
over these things, “ 1 should manage better 
if 1 could guess the exposures more cor¬ 
rectly.” Exactly. 1 daresay we have 
expressed ourselves likewise before to-day. 

1 put this query to him : “Do you make 
any record of your exposures?” “None 
at all,” said he; “that is too much 
trouble.” Tlie same old story. But 
surely it is wiser to rei'ord exposures than 
to repine over lost negatives. These re¬ 
cords cost practically nothing, and are ex¬ 
tremely valuable. By all means use an 
exposure meter if preferred ; I use one my 
self occasionally; but, above all, let me 
have the records. My exposure-book run.s 
on very economic lines. The one in pre- 
.sent use dates from May 1907. It records 
over 1,500 exposures, is still “ going,” and 
cost just threepence. It is really a small 
cash-book, needs no ruling, and contains 
the details 1 want. When open, two 
adjacent pages show ten columns. These 
are used for (1) date, (2) subject, (3) time 
of day, (4) degree of light, (5) aperture. 
(6) exposure, (7) remarks, (8) plate. 
(9) develo|)er, (10) result. 

Here is ample material for guidance : and 
from these columns 1 learn that in 
February with hoar-frost on near shrub.*; 
at 8.30 with K;22, the correct e.x- 


not risen high enough in the heavens to be 
of much consequence. 

We should guard against the common 
error of hoar-frost photographers. It 


ally cling. A picture is not made by the 
frost in itself, but by its happy combina 
tion with the tree, leaf, or frond. By using 
a fast plate we have ample opportunity of 


Nature’s own Tracery. 

occurs over and over again every season like registering everything bel'ij-e u.s—crystals, 
a hardy perennial. It never fails to pro- leaves, and even their veins—with pleasing 
duce prints of stalky-white lines on jet- softness and certainty. 
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exposures are different. These embrace 
wider areas, cover expansive distances, ^nd 
consequently depend more on the clearness 
of the intervening atmosphere. Turning 
to my notes on these, I find that exposures 
in March on open landscape with trees 
under snow in a fairly good light at 3 P.M., 
with F/16, required only four seconds. 


“ ONFOUND that Nimrod of yours, 
■ Joe. The young beggar’s shov- 

ing his head into the dicksey 
again, and the others ’ll be want¬ 
ing their grub presently.” The speaker 
took off a particularly battered and greasy 
slouch hat wherewith to cuff the mongrel- 
ised specimen of puppyhood referred to. 

Nimrod's master added no reproof, but, 
seizing the pup’s fat body by the slack of 
the back as it was waddling away, laid it 
to repose between his knees, where it re¬ 
mained watching with wrinkled brows for 
any further sign of hostility. Nimrod (so 
called because he had once slain and de¬ 
voured a locust single-handed) was the pet 
of Blockhouse No. 651, and the particular 
pride of Rifleman Joe Wilkins, No. 3,839, 
Ist Battalion 160th Rifles, ex-London 


The greatest care should be taken in de¬ 
velopment. Mistakes here are frequent. 
After trying all the ordinary developing 
agents and most of the new ones, I prefer 
pyro-soda—the plate-maker’s formula— 
with ten drops of rodinal and 50 per cent, 
of water added. Cover the developing-dish 
with a lid during the operation, and keep 


-- 


Iiouw’s J^arm: 

AX EPISODE OF THE BOER WAR. 

By Stephen Trobridge. 

one here before, and there’s no dead meat 
about.” Further surmise on the subject 
was, however, cut short by the arrival of 
Corporal ‘‘ Nobby ” Clark and the re¬ 
mainder of the blockhouse garrison, who, 
having just completed a stray piece of 
fatigue work, were clamouring for their 
rations. 

Let us leave the men for awhile, in order 
to take a peep at their surroundings and 
circumstances. There could be no doubt 
that the battalion was having a kushi time. 
Stationed in Natal before the war broke 
out, the regiment had seen most phases of 
the dreary conflict, and its remnants, 
strengthened by occasional drafts of re¬ 
servists, volunteers, and militiamen, had 
at last found temporary peace in a district 


the solution moving to avoid ” marbling.” 
Develop until the image appears clearly on 
the glass-side of the plate. 

The treatment of negatives of hoar-frost 
and snow is admittedly not an easy matter; 
but if the hints here offered are followed in 
detail the results will, I think, amply 
justify the effort. 


So depleted was the strength, that fre¬ 
quently a lance-corporal or even a senior 
rifleman, was to be found in charge of one 
of these small garrisons of five or six, and, 
beyond a daily morning round of inspection 
by the company commander, the men were 
left practically to themselves. Corporal 
‘‘ Nobby ” (in command of a bandsman, a 
reservist, two Irish militiamen, and two 
volunteers) had gained his D.C.M. in 
Ladysmith, and was vastly proud of the 
fact that Blockhouse No. 651 was regarded 
as the best in ‘* G ” Company, partly owing 
to a sort of social distinction which it en¬ 
joyed, and partly to the excellence of its 
mess, at which steinbok stews, jam duffs, 
and “ roasts ” played a frequent part. 

Joe Wilkins, the plump young London 
shop assistant, and his companion Jimmy 



Blockhouse No. 651. 


volunteer, and lately in the employ of 
Messrs. Swan & Freebody, drapers. 

Joe was nominally on day-guard, while 
the sun-baked youth sitting cross-legged 
opposite him was taking his turn as cook, 
and periodically stirred with a fairly 
clean stick the contents of a blackened pot 
(the dicksey) on the fire between them. 

Suddenly the latter looked up with an 
interested expression in his clear eyes and 
exclaimed : “ Pass me your gun quick, 
Joey boy; there’s the old vulture again; I 
must have a pot at him ” ; but before the 
rifle could be brought to bear, the astute 
aasvogel had spread his ragged wings, 
risen from a neighbouring ant-heap, and 
was soon a mere speck in the distance. 

“ Wonder why he’s round so much to¬ 
day ? ” said Wilkins slowly. ” I never saw 


on the line from De Aar to Kimberley, 
where the wily Boer seldom put in an 
appearance. 

The character of the corps was such 
that an excellent understanding existed 
between officers and men, and as a result 
discipline was not, at this time, too strictly 
enforced. Sporting expeditions at the ex¬ 
pense of the Government, or a visit to the 
farm of some neighbouring loyal Dutch¬ 
man, in search of additional provender for 
the mess, were incidents of almost daily 
occurrence. The neatly kept compounds, 
with their weedy-looking beds of vege¬ 
tables, or maybe a row of home-made cages 
containing Cape canaries, fixed to the 
corrugated iron of the blockhouses, testi¬ 
fied to the generally unwarlike aspect of 
things. 


Davies, fresh from a public school, had 
been in the country just long enough to 
imagine themselves old campaigners. Cir¬ 
cumstances had thrown the two much to¬ 
gether, and the knowledge of a few minor 
hardships shared had turned a first feeling 
of mutual dislike into one of firm friendli¬ 
ness. His education had enabled Davies 
to pick up a smattering of Cape Dutch 
without much difficulty, and he was fre¬ 
quently to be found, either at Van der 
Merwes’ or Schmitts’ Farm, jabbering to 
the comfortable vrouws, or pretending to 
advise the easy-going farmers on the best 
methods of agriculture. 

One farmhouse there was, however, 
which, because of its distance from the 
line, was forbidden ground to the regiment, 
and on that account seemed to Davies the 

D 





so 


LOUW’S FARM, 


one desirable spot in the coantryside; be¬ 
sides, at Louw’s, ten miles away, there 
were to be found tennis, a piano, and a 
pretty Free-Stater governess. 

Jimmy had already trespassed twice, and 
on his return had made Joe’s mouth water 
by a glowing description of his expe¬ 
riences ; especially attrac live seemed that 
in which the governess figured, for Joe pos¬ 
sessed a heart which was unusually im¬ 
pressionable; but be had not yet brought 
himeelf to the pitch of disobeying orders 
by accompanying his chum to the farm. 

Now Nimrod was undoubtedly a spoiled 
puppy; had it been otherwise, a ^eat deal 
of trouble might have been avoided. On 
that evening, as it seemed nobody’s busi¬ 
ness to lie him up, it chanced that a quoit, 
pitched by the wild militiaman Hogan, 
struck the pup on the left hind-leg, injur¬ 
ing it considerably. Thus it came about 
that Joe Wilkins, the same night, took 
Nimrod outside during his two hours* 
watch, and sat on the rampart of sandbags 
talking to the puppy, which whimpered at 
his side, comfortably littered in a little 
box. To help while away the time, he 
began singing to himself over and over 
again the latest thing in blockhouse 
chanties, which, as it was the composition 
of the versatile Davies, is set forth here- 
onder : 

SONG OF THE 160IIL 

started with poor Penn Symons 
▲nd topped the old hill at Glenooe. 

Ah I hut ft «MU a battalion 
Twenty-eight mootha ago. 

Ladysmith falriy redooed os— 

What with the heat and the smell. 

Hospital seemed like heaven. 

The trenGhcB a foretesto of helL 

Then we guarded the blooming convoys 
From LUyfontdn to Springs, 

Or trskked It with ** Johnny"* and "Bindon,"! 
To some family gathNlngs. 

Bot now we're enjoying our Msars, 

A three-ooturse mess when we dina^ 

Biscaite and bully? Ikanat 
Here on tho Kimberley line. 

Ckofui : 

Riflea, Bifles, bladk-battoned Biflss, 

" Oder et audax." X Hurrah I 
Oosporf s the depot; it's only a step-oh. 

So Join the old Batt at Oe Aar. 

Forty minutes had passed when Wilkins 
was considerably startled by a terrific ex¬ 
plosion in the vicinity. Realising that the 
mine laid between No. 651 and No. 652 
had been fired, Joe dashed inside the 
blockhouse, and with his boot speedily 
awakened those whom the noise bad still 
left slumbering. 

On hearing the news, Corporal Clark 
ordered a brisk fire to be directed npon the 
spot where he judged the mine to be. 
Immediately the whole line of blockhouses 
took the alarm, and a wild orgy of firing 
ensued, the spiteful little Maxim at No. 6SS 
adding, at intervals, its quota to the 
eneral din. In the midst of it all, Wil- 
ins, by this time thoroughly excited, 
bawled There’s a Bore,** and let fly at a 
shadowy form to be seen crawling into the 
compound, which materialised into the 
Basuto patrol boy, 'Nkpok, who was 
making his way to shelter from the line. 

*Nkpok, though actually untouched, 
dropped immediately and fay motionless 
during the rest of the proceedings; sad to ' 
relate, however, his ancient Martini-Henry 
went off as he fell, and the heavy bullet 

* Hsjar-Generml Osmpbell, a lonntr oolontl of tho 
160th. 

QonenJ Sir Bindon Blood. 

Tho reglmoatol motto. 


passed through both Nimrod’s box and its 
whimpering contents. 

When the firing had fizzled out half an 
hour later, Wilkins ventured forth to claim 
his supposed Boer, and reclaim his for¬ 
gotten puppy ; he found to his chagrin that 
the former was nothing but a scared 
Kaffir, while the latter’s body, or some of 
it, lay disintegrated m the trench. Where¬ 
upon Rifleman Joe W’ilkins blubbered 
copiously. 

Despite the fact that everybody felt 
heartily sorry at the demise of Nimrod, 
the luckless Joe was chaffed unmercifully 
over the mine episode, nor did matters im¬ 
prove for him when, next morning, the 
gallant defenders strolled down to inspect 
the damage, and found nothing more than 
a few fragments of goat in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Wilkins sought relief by alternately 
kicking and abusing in a polyglot tongue 
of Dutch, English, and Basuto, the unfor¬ 
tunate representative of the latter race who 
had caused his recent woes. ’Nkpok, 
though a native of no enterprise, haa on 
several former occasions narrowly escaped 
death. Once the Corporal, looking into 
his shanty to wake him, had disturbed a 
deadly snake seeking warmth in the 
sleeper’s blankets; twice the cowcatchers 
of passing night trains had hurled his snor¬ 
ing form from the railway embankment, 
the first train drilling a neat hole in the 
back of his massive cranium, and the 
second leaving him in a culvert, stunned, 
but otherwise unhurt. 

To Joe, thus engaged with ’Nkpok, 
entered Jimmy Davies. ** Leave the boy 
alone, Joey, and listen to me. Do you 
want another pup? Then come over to 
Louw’s this morning and get one; he’s got 
a rare litter of terriers, and he promised me 
one last time.” 

” D’you mean it?** said Joe, wavering. 

” Rather ! We’ll just tell * Nobby,* £ul 
our bandoliers, and nook it.** 

The Corporal, an easy-going man, even 
for the 160th, raised no objection. Thus 
the two youngsters, taking only their rifles 
and ammunition, set forth in the direction 
of the forbidden farm, the white walls of 
which, elimmerinz in the clearest air 
imaginame, seemed only a mile or so 
distant 

Night alarms, such as had just occurred, 
were by no means rare, though during the 
six months' occupation of the line by the 
160th no actual signs of the almost subdued 
enemy had been visible, some stray horse 
or ostrich usually bein^ responsible for 
the excitement. It was indeed understood 
by the blockhouse commanders, whenever 
the ammunition stores became unduly 
depleted from too frenuent sporting expe¬ 
ditions, that a night alarm formed an ex¬ 
cellent excuse for sending in a requisition 
for a further 500 rounds or so. 

Davies’ idea was to reach Lonw’s Farm 
about one o’clock, and return to No. 651 
shortly after dusk, but ant-heaps and aard- 
vark holes made the going somewhat slow; 
besides, it really seemed as if all the wild 
life in the colony had congregated in their 
vicinity. A mile from home Wilkins 
browned a covey of birds resembling par¬ 
tridges, which, however, passed on intact. 
Next, both of them paused in admiration 
to watch a herd of springbok in the dis- . 
tance, which bounded gracefully, one after 
another, over a rough cart-track, because 
their leader had disdained to touch it with 
his hoofs. Then an exciting stalk ensued, 
in order that they might secure a shot at 
a pheasant-like creature, called by the 
Tommies the De-Wet bird, from an irritat¬ 
ing habit of vanishing from the spot where 
it was last seen to alieht. 

Farther on, a little steinbok fell to 


Davies’ rifie, and, encouraged by this suc¬ 
cess, though they could not carry off the 
carcass now, they began firing pretty freely 
at everything, in and out of range; haree, 
more steinbok, passing birds of many de¬ 
scriptions, and even meerkats were all 
missed impartially. About half a mile 
from the farm, Jimmy happened to turn 
hie head, and perceived, high up in the 
blue vault behind him, a speck momen¬ 
tarily growing larger, which he imme¬ 
diately recognised. 

” Hullo ! ” he exclaimed, ” there’s that 
beastly vulture again.” 

For some minutes they trudged on in 
silence. Although neither of them com¬ 
municated his thoughts to his companion, 
each was endeavouring to account for the 
presence of the bird, and it was with a 
distinct sense of relief that Daviea ob¬ 
served, in a matter-of-fact tone: “Of 
course, he’s spotted the steinbok. Buck 
up, you ass, Joe !—we’re nearly there.” 

It was, nevertheless, long past two 
o’clock when, with hearts and bandoliers 
lightened, they reached the Kaffir com¬ 
pound on the outskirts of Louw’s Farm. 

Baas Louw was one of the more en¬ 
lightened of the Cape Dutch farmers, and 
had the best of reasons for keeping on 
excellent terms with the various com¬ 
mandants who had ruled his district for 
some time. So far no breath of suspicion 
had ever attached to his name. The con¬ 
fiding authorities therefore allowed him 
perfect freedom in every way. Thus it waa 
that work on his large farm was but little 
hindered by the war; indeed, he was at 
this time making more money than he ever 
could have hoped to make in days of peaca, 
by supplying grain, fodder, and so forth 
to the surrounding troops. The farm, too, 
waa situated comparatively near the rail¬ 
way, and top prices were obtainable for 
pit^uce sent up to Kimberley or down to 
De Aar. 

Louw was a man of very fair education, 
and of marked business instinct, which 
prompted him always to tnm a welcoming 
countenance to such officers of the 160th 
as put in an appearance from time to time. 
Not for a good deal would he have fallen 
foul of the English, though in his heart of 
hearts he hated them all. The farmhouse 
itself was the largest and most sumptuous^ 
furnished in the district, poMessing many 
of the comforts of an average English farm. 
A passable tennis court lay just in front of 
the vine-covered stoop, and beyond that the 
inevitable “dam” or pond, which was 
flanked on either side by large orange 
groves, while hedges of pomegranatM, 
quinces, and prickly pean surrounded the 
homestead. 

It is not wonderful that this pleasant 
prospect served completely to revive the 
spirits of Wilkins and Davies as they 
approached. No sign of T^ouw was visible, 
and it was the governess who greeted them, 
having been awakened from her siesta by 
the sound of their voices. 

Winnie Schreiner, who attended to the 
educational needs of Lonw’s two little 
daughters, hailed from Bloemfontein, 
whence her family had deported her at the 
outbreak of hostilities. She was a sensible 
girl and good-looking, of the best Dutch 
type, and though at heart a true patriot, 
she possessed none of the senselessly bitter 
feelings against the English which filled 
the breasts of so many of her less well- 
educated countrywomen. She liked Jimmy 
Davies from the time of his first appear¬ 
ance, because of his fresh face and frank 
manners, and, recognising his gentle birth, 
had treated him with kindness and with 
more bonhomie than she showed to his 
■uperion in rank. She was akin to Louw 
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(a widower), ead had a free hand in hia 
hotiaehold. 

Davies presented the self-conscious* Joe 
with all due ceremuny, and Miss Schreiner, 
who could speak English fluently, led the 
way into the airy scboolroom, where she 
regaled them upon excellent coffee and 
cakes. When the two Englishmen had 
rested and refreshed themselves, some- 
body suggested music, and a general move 
was made into the little drawing-room, 
where were seated the two small Louw 
girls, clean and prim-looking in the whitest 
of pinafores. Here Joe, who had a pass¬ 
able voice, was prevailed utoo to give them 
"The Promise of Life,*^ while Jimmy 
afterwards obliged with a raucous render¬ 
ing of " Swanee Ribber.** 

There was no doubt that Joe and Jimmy 
were enjoying themselves immensely, and 
had completely forgotten the fact that time 
has a way of passing. After a hard game 
of tennis on the earth court, they rested 
in easy chairs on the verandah, and drank 
more coffee amid the liveliest kind of 
chatter. 

This was the group that Louw, coming 
from the direction of the orange groves, 
presently discovered. His face was over¬ 
cast, and he seemed preoccupied, and when, 
raising his head, he noticed the two young 
"Khakis,** he frowned slightly, and the 
casual observer might have deemed him 
none t€K> pleased at their presence. Hia 
sp^^ing, however, was cordial enough, and 
beinp; unable to converse in English, he was 
passing on, when Jimmy, in his best Dutch, 
asked him whether he had heard of the 
latest mine explosion. Louw halted, and, 
answering in the negative, waited for the 
voluble Davies to go into details. This 
Jimmy was only too willing to do, and 
related to the Dutchman all the facta of the 
incident. 

** The worst of it is," he added, " the 
Engineers can't possibly ^ along to repair 
the damage for another day at least." 

Louw laughed carelessly at the tale, and, 
after making some jesting remark about 
Joe Wilkins, who had endeavoured to put 
the best aspect of his share in the business 
before Miss Schreiner, the Dutchman left 
the party and disappeared among the 
orange trees. 

It was the governess who soon after¬ 
wards reminded her visitors that the sun 
was setting, and that a ten-mile walk lay 
before them. 

" Hello! it's near eix," said Davies. 
"We shall have to step out, or old 
* Nobby * *11 never lot os come again j be¬ 
sides, we've got to get your pup, Joe." 

Wilkins hastened to get ready, feeling 
just a bit nervous lest old 'Nkpok 
should return his last night's compliment 
by mistaking him (Joe) for a Boer. 
Winnie Schreiner led the way to an out¬ 
house, where Joe made bis choice from a 
fine litter of puppies, and buttoned hia 
tnnic over his newest possession; then, 
shouldering their rifles and taking a some¬ 
what hurried leave (for twilight was upon 
them, and there is none too much of it at 
the Cape), Davies and Wilkins turned their 
faces towards home, as tenmorarily repre¬ 
sented by Blockhouse No. toI. 

To get clear of the farm premises their 
nearest way la^ through a cattle yard, 
bordered by a high wall, and now occupied 
by a herd of milking goats. Egress was 
onl^ possible over a hurdle at the far end, 
which had been securely fastened to rings 
in the wall when they had arrived that 
afternoon. Now, however, though neither 
Davies nor Wilkins noticed it, the hurdle 
was not so fastened; consequently, at the 
moment when both their bodies were poised 
half-way across, it only needed a swift, 


powerful kick from somebody lurking on 
the other side, to send the hurdle and its 
burden backwards into the vard. Wilkins 
lost his balance and fell heavily on his 
back; Jimmy, striving to get his right foot 
free and then jump clear, got it instead 
caught between two of the hurdle rails; he 
fell on his right side still more heavily, 
and the bolt of his Lee-Enfield underneath 
him, meeting his ribs, drove all the wind 
from his body. 

When, a few moments later, he was able 
to take stock of things once more, Davies 
found himself lying with a sprained ankle, 
securely trussed up with stout reims of 
bide, and Joe Wilkins in the same plight 
beside him. Nobody was in sight, ana in 
a whisper he asked his companion what 
had happened. 

“ Boers ! " replied Joe dismally. " Near 
forty of the scraggiest lot 1 ever clapped 
eyes on. What are they going to do with 
us, eh, Jim ? " 

" Wish I knew," said Davies. " Leave 
08 like this, 1 expiect, till they’ve crossed 
the line." Then, a little later, " Oh ! Joe, 
what an extra-special idiot 1 was to give 
away the show about the mine to that cun¬ 
ning old brute Louw ! There's no moon, 
and they’ll get over as easy as winking. 
'Nkpok's certain to be asleep in the culvert 
as usual. Won’t the Colonel rave at poor 
• Nobby *!" 

Joe made no reply, and they devoted 
their energies for a time towards freeing 
themselves; but all to no purpose. 

Meanwhile, inside the farmhouse a 
heated discussion was going on between 
Louw and the Boer leader, who was, as a 
matter of fact, his uncle, a man noted for 
his success in the latter phases of the cam¬ 
paign ; he had evaded capture many times 
bv a hair's breadth, mainly owing to the 
almost incredible swiftness with which be 
got about the country. It was absolutely- 
essential to the success of bis plans that he 
should cross the railway that night. 

The point under discussion was the ques¬ 
tion of the disposal of the two Englishmen. 
If thev were released next day, they would 
undoubtedly inform the commandant of 
Louw's complicity, and the results would 
be unpleasant for Louw; on the other hand, 
Louw himself urged that dead men tell no 
tales, and that he could very easily send a 
KafiSr into the station with news that he 
had heard firing somewhere near his farm, 
half an hour too late for any pursuit. 
Finally, the elder man gave way, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, went out towards 
the cattle yard, giving an order to half a 
dozen of his silent followers as he passed 
the outbuildings, where thev were voraci¬ 
ously consuming food and drink, the like 
of which they had not tasted for many 
days. 

Wilkins and Davies, after struggling 
with their bonds, lay still and silent raide 
the yard wall. Each began to think that 
here at last was an experience worth the 
telling when he reached England again. 
Jimmy pictured himself relating with non¬ 
chalance his adventures to an adoring circle 
of female relatives, while Joe’s flight of 
fancy took him away to the counting-house 
of Swan & Freebody, where, perched on a 
stool, he declaimed to the other gaping 
assistants the tale of his capture. 

Presently they heard the sound of voices, 
and Jimmy, exerting his faculties to the 
utmost, managed to understand the drift 
of a conversation which was being carried, 
on between the two who drew near; it was 
the Boer leader talking to his second in 
command. 

" Say, Joe," Davies whispered at length, 
" what do yon think they are going to do ? 
They’re going to freiend to do for us; 


stick us up against the wall, and pot at us 
with blank cartridges, so that they can 
see whether we funk! Only thev didn't 
reckon 1 could understand, so here’s a 
chance for glory on the cheap. Look up! 
Here they come !" 

The two Dutchmen approached the re¬ 
cumbent figures, and their officer gave Joe 
a kick, saying in English : " Get op and 
say prayers, for you’re going to be shot, 
jrou khaki schelms." Since, however, it 
wu impossible for them to move, the man 
raised first one and then the other, and 
propped them up, leaning against the wall 
and i^ainst one another. Five men with 
rifles appeared and waited close at hand, 
for it was nearly dark. Jimmy repressed 
* ^ith difficulty ; he felt hilarious in 

spite of his ankle, which was paining him 
considerably; Joe kept up appearances by 
shouting " Long live the King! ” where¬ 
upon Jimmy turned his head towards him 
and began, " Shut op, Joe, you make me 
think Fm the young hero in the-" 

He got no farther, for at that moment 
the signal to fire was given, and six 
maosers spoke almost simultaneously. 

Joe Wilkins fell forward silently and at 
once, and hardly moved again; Jimmy 
Davies remained upright for nearly half a 
minute, and then, turning sideways, slid 
down the wall and lay on his face, his body 
twitching for a little while. 

The Boers advanced, and their leader, 
stooping, turned over the two bodies. Joe’s 
countenance wore a ludicrous espressien 
of mixed amusement and surprise, while 
Davies' look was angry and contemptuous, 
as if he had caught somebody " not play¬ 
ing the game." 

" A t hoTisnnd pities, Louis," said the 
firstman to his companion, in Dutch. " They 
were good boys; but evidently they felt 
not the fear of death, which was doe to our 
conversation about blank ammunition, no 
doubt. It was well that the boy could 
understand, as Louw said; but we must 
leave him to see to the rest of this affair. 
Tell the men to op-saddle and get away.” 

At that moment, in her room, a little 
Free 8tater governess lay white-faced and 
trembling on the bed, her fingers over her 
ears; she loathed, but could not betray, her 
kinsman. Six thousand miles away, a 
widowed mother sat with her daughters, 
making mer^ over a well-covered sheet of 
cheery gossip from Blockhouse No. 651. 
Under the stars by Louw’s Farm, a little 
puppy, stained with bl'Kid, forced its way 
with infinite trouble between two buttons 
of a dead man's tunic, and, once free, 
waddled away complacently to the shed 
where its mother and brothers lay. And, 
two hours later. Corporal " Nobby” Clark 
set out to walk a mile to No. 652, whence 
he could report by telephone two of his 
men missing; at the same time the last 
man of a straggling commando was crossing 
the rails not half a mile from him in the 
other direction. 



nil the Difference. 

A s lone as Pa cries, ** Qvm, yon little scamp! ** 

Or ** Onwy, now, what's this, sir, that ttwy 
say? 

Ton rsMial, Jnat oome here I ** Tm not afraid. 

He Isn't dangorons whoi be ipeake that way. 

Bat when he says ** Ansnstos I *' rather low. 

In JiKt that quiet, awfnl sort of tone, 

ItTS fAea a feilow feeJs he'd rather not 

Be left with his dear lather quite alona. 
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Jhe JVtagie of jFigupes. 

Bt Morlbt Adams. 


C HAT figures are “dry** is a delu¬ 
sion; figures are fascinating, and 
one of the most delightful of 
evening entertainments may be 
given by anyone who will memorise a few 
examples of Figure Magic. 

Chalk and a blackboard, pencil and 
paper, and you have the stock-in-trade for 
an hour’s fun, which is as interesting as it 
is puzzling, and^ as fascinating as its twin 
brother—con j urin 
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m. 1.—PHOVUfO THAT FIOUHBS CAN UB. 

(Torn tbk npsida dowB.)( 

There is an old adage which says 
“ Figures can’t lie,*’ but this is a fallacy, 
and to prove it yon have only to chalk 
upon your blackboard the figures 317 as in 
fig. 1, and, having done so, to quickly turn 
the blackboard upside down, when it at 
once becomes apparent that three figures 
at least, lie in a very apparent manner. 
Again ask your audience to mention a 
number that is always unwell, and when 
it iM given up’’ chalk the number 771 
as in fig. 2, and again reverse the board, 
and we see that the number is always ill. 

Now address your audience something 
like this : “ Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
quite possible by the aid of figures to read 
your innermost thoughts. It might not be 
exceedingly difficult to interpret the 
thoughts of a man when he is confronted 
with a row of figures at the foot of his 
wife’s milliner’s bill, but I propose to do 
a little experiment which apparently pre¬ 
sents greater difficulties. Will any lady or 
gentleman kindly take a book from the 
bookshelf? Thank you, madam! No; I 
do not want it! Will you kindly open it 
at any page you please? Do not tell me 
the page. Now kindly select any word 
you like in the first ten lines and within 
ten from the end of the line. Ton have 
chosen a word ! Thank you! Now will 
you kindly do a simple little sum? Per¬ 
haps the gentleman on your right will help 
you. Thank yon, sir ! Please double the 
number of the page and multiply the result 
by 5 and add 20. To this please add the 
number of the line, add 5 and multiply by 
10. To this total add the number of the 
word in the line; subtract 250. Thank 
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FttL 3.—THaSB PlGURaB ARE ALWAYS UNWKLL. 
(Tnm this iqwide dofwnX 


you; and the book, please. Tea, close it! 
The word you chcwe was the seventh in 
the ninth line on page 288, which is 
’famous.* Quite right? Thank you!** 

In this very startling example of figure 
magic the last figure of the total will be 
the number of the word, the next figure 
the number of the line, and the remaining 
finres the number of the page. Let us 
tmie an example. Suppose some one selects 
the seventh word of the fifth line on page 


103. He would double the number of the but yon assure the audience that the 

page—206; this multiplied by 5 "■ 1>030; account is quite in order, naively pointing 

add 20, also the number of the line, 5 * out that, as two pails “ wooden do,’* they 

1,056 plus 5 - 1,060, multiplied by 10 “ were returned. 

10,600, add 7 (the number of the word in An interesting experiment to discover 
the line) ■■ 10,607; now subtract 250 and any number thought of, or to tell the age 

the answer is 10,357, which gives the num- of any person present, is to pass round 

ber of the page, 103; number of the line, the six cards shown in fig. 3. Hand the 

5; number of the word, 7. six cards to anyone in the audience and 

After this, which has necessitated a little ask him or her to pass you back the cards 

calculation, it is best to give something which contain his or her age. Having 

very light. A little arithmetical '* catch, ^ done so, you immediately tell him or her 

such as the following, causes amusement. the number of their years. The figures are 





Explain that a certain ironmonger ren¬ 
dered the following account to a customer, 
and both customer and tradesman were 
satisfied that all was right when the 
account was settled : 

s. d. 

6 zinc pails 12 0 
2 wooden do. 4 0 


8 0 

Some one will point out that you have sub¬ 
tracted the price of the two second pails. 


so arranged that if voii add together the 
figures at the top of the columns of the 
cards handed back to you, you will arrive 
at the total selected. Thus, supposing a 
lady whose age is 29 (a very common 
among ladies) is handed the cards, she 
return to you cards numbers 1, 3, 4. 
and 5, and the fibres at the top of these 
cards when added up total 29. 

Another and perhaps more startling 
method is the following. Yon ask a 
member of your audience to think of a 
number. Ask him or ber to multiply it 





THE MAGIC OF FIGURES. 


by 3 and add 1, and again multiply 
by 3; to this total the number firrt 
thought of has to be added. Now yon 
ask the result, and mentally strike off the 
final figure, and the remaining figures will 
be those thought of. As an instance, say : 

The number thought of is . 16 

Multiplied by 3 is .48 

Add I.49 

Multiplied by 3 is . 147 

Add number thought of (16) 163 
Strike out the finid figure . 163 

Yet another method. Ask a lady to mul¬ 
tiply her age by itself. Now take 1 from 



her age and multiply the result by itself, 
thus : 

Multiply her age (say 30) by itself - 900 
Take 1 from her age - 29, and 
Multiply the result by itself, 29 x 29 » 841 

Now ask the difference between the two 

I 900 

resulta, which you are told is 69 ] 

( 59 

To this number you mentally add 1-60 
and divide by 2, which gives her age 30 : 

2)W 

30 

A peculiar arrangement of the figures 1 
to 9 may be made so that when added 
up they amount to 100. First ask anyone 
in the audience to so arrange the figures 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, that the total 
shall be 100. After several unsuccessful 
attempts have been made you solve the 
difficulty thus : 

15 

36 

47 

98 

2 

100 

Draw upon your blackboard 3 squares, 
and tell a little stor^ of a cook who had 
36 jars of jam which she kept in the 
larder. She was much annoyed some days 
later to discover that 8 jars were missing, 
there being only 28 left in the pantry. 
She arranged these as shown in fig. 4, so 
that they should count 9 each way. 
(Put in the 28 jars as shown in fig. 4.) 
However, the thief visited the pantry and 
took away 4 jars, and re-arranged the re¬ 
mainder 80 that they still counted 9 
each way. Not satisfied with this, he again 
raided the store, taking away a further 


4, and still re-arranged the remaining jars 
so that they counts 9 each way. 

In the second square you arrange the 
jars as shown in fig. 5, and in the third 
square as shown in fig. 6. 

Another puzzling little problem is to 
subtract 45 from 45 so that the result will 
be 45. This looks so obviously impossible 
that no one in your audience is l&ely to 
attempt its solution, whereupon you solve 
it as follows : 

9+84-7-f6+6-t-4-f3+2+l-45 
1+2-i-3-f-4+5 4" 6+7-i-8-1-9—45 


8-h6+4-M-*-9-t-7-f 5+3+2=45 

You remark that 45 is not the only pe¬ 
culiar number in the world of figures, for 
there is something almost uncanny about 
£12 18s. lid. Put down any number of 
pounds, not more than 12, any number of 
shillings, not more than 20, and any 
number of pence under 12. After you 
have done this, under the pounds put 
the number of pence, under the shillings 
the number of shillings, and under the 
pence the number of pounds, just reversing 
the top line. Now subtra^, reverse the 
line again, and add together, and the result 
will be £12 18s. 11a. whatever numbers 
may have been selected. 

As an example, say we take £8 12s. 9d., 
which reversed is £9 12s. 8d., and subtract: 

£ s. d. 

9 12 8 

8 12 9 

£0 19 11 

Again reverse the result (19s. lid.) and 
add the two lines together : 

£ s. d. 

0 19 11 

11 19 0 


£12 18 11 



!■ 10 . 6 . 


and reverse again and add the two lines 
together : 

£ s. d. 

10 17 7 
7 17 10 


2 19 9 
9 19 2 


£12 18 11 

And the same result will follow whatever 
figures may be chosen, always remember¬ 
ing that the number of pounds must be less 
than 12, the shillings less than 20, snd the 
pence less than 12. 
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There may be some one in your audience 
who would dispute the fact that there are 
11 fingers on the two hands. To prove 
that such is really the case is quite an 
easy matter. First count the 10 fing er* 
throughout. Then begin at the finger last 
counted, counting this time backwards— 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6—then holding up the other 
hand say “and 5 are 11.*’ 

An exceedingly interesting experiment, 
which is particularly baffling to an audi¬ 
ence, is for the figure magician to name the 
total of five lines of figures upon the first 
line being shown. 

In my entertainment, “ Fun with 


0 b 

e 

8 tt 

0 0 


0 0 

0 


0 
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Figu^,** this proves one of the best and 
certainly the most puzzling of all examples 
of figure mane. Anyone from the audi¬ 
ence comes forward and puts upon the 
blackboard a line of finires, and the cal¬ 
culator, leaving space for four more lines 
to be added, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion puts down the total that will accrue 
when the other four lines of fi gure s are 
added, thus : 

Line of figures put down 
member of audience 72468 

(The' top row of figures should 
be covered up after the cidcu- 
lator has put down the total.) 


Total put down by calculator . 272466 

Now another individual from the audi¬ 
ence adds the second row of figures, the 
calculator adds the third row, and all 
three linoi are now covered over; another 
member of the audience puts down the 
fourth line, and the calculator adds the 
fifth, and, strange as it appears, the total 
is found to be 272466, the number put 
down by the calculator when only the 
first row of figures was upon the board, 
as example : 

Figure put down by member of 
audience (say) .... 84275 

Calculator now puts total at - 

bottom of the sum . . 284273 

First row of figures (which is - 

now covered over) . . . 84275 

Second row of figures by member 
of audience (say) 42634 

Third row of figures by calculator 57365 

These three lines are now covered 
up, and 

Fourth line put under them by 
member of audience (say) . . 28537 

Fifth line added by calculator . 71462 


And we find that the total is that 
ut down in the first instance 
y the calculator . . 284273 
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The explanation is very simple, and can 
(and should) be done with great rapidity 
by the performer. You will see that you 
yourself put down 2 lines, the third and 
the fifth. These were apparently put 
down haphazard, but in reality in ^h 
case you made every one of the previous 
row of figures up to 9. If you will look 
at the second row of figures vou will see 
that the first figure is 4; therefore, to 
make this up to 9 you put a 5 under it; 
the second figure is 2 and you put a 7 
under it (making it up to 9); the third 
figure is a 6, and you make it up to 9 by 
putting a three under it, and so on. In 
putting doi^n the total after the first line 
has been seen you simply deduct 2 from 
the last figure in the Une and place this 
2 at the commencement of the total line; 
then place after it the figures put down in 
the top line until you come to the final 
figure, and, having deducted 2 from this, 
you put 2 less than that figure. Thus, 
supposing the figures in the nrst line are 
65747, you put at the foot of the sum 
265745. The sum does itself if these 
simple rules are observed. The figure at 
the end of the first line must be 2 or moreu 
The figures 142857 possess peculiar pro¬ 
perties, as you may prove by putting them 
down on a blackboard. Now multiply 
them by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and you will 
find that precisely the same figures occur 


in the result, only their position is altered, 
thus : 

142857 142857 142857 142857 142857 

2 3 4 5 6 


285714 428571 571428 714285 857142 

Now go one better and multiply the same 
figures by 7, and point out that not one of 
the same figures will occur. What does 
occur is strange, as we see : 

142857 

7 



The figures 37 also possess some very 
curious properties. This number being 
multiplied by the figures 3, 6, 9, 12, etc., 
in arithmetical progression op to and in¬ 
cluding 27, gives a curious result: 

37 37 37 37 37 37 37 37 37 

3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 


111 222 333 444 555 666 777 888 99Q 

Now point out that the answer in each, if 
added together, will give the multiple : the 
three ones give 3, the three twos give 6, 
the three threes 9, and so on. 

Tou will find that the figure tricks that 
** take " best are those by which you tell 
a person's age, or name a number thought 


of. As a finish to your entertainment, ex¬ 
plain that you will not only tell any ^r- 
son his or her correct age, but you will at 
the same time tell the month in which be 
or she was born. Request a lady to write 
down on a paper the number of the month 
on which she was born, and multiply by 
2, add 5, multiply the result by 50. 
Now to add her present age and subtract 
365. Ask what the number left is and to 
it add 115. Now the first two figures of 
the answer will be the number of the 
month in which she was born, and the 
last two her age. Thus, supposing her 
age is 21, and she was bom in August, she 
puts down : 


The number of the month 
Multiply by 2 . 

Adds five . 

Multiply by 50 . 

Adds age (21) 

Subtracts 365 


8 

16 

21 

1050 

1071 

706 


She gives you the resu! 


1706, and to this you 


add 115, giving you 821 ; the first figure 
being 8, is the month of her biKh (August), 
and the two other figures give her age, 21. 

Should her birth month be in October, 
November, or December, there will be 
four figures in the result, and, as afore¬ 
mentioned, the first two of these give the 
month and the last two the age. 




Scout Jottiiigs.-Dcspateh-J^unning: 

TELLING OF DODGES THAT HAVE BEEN DARED, 

Bt Ratxond Raifb. 


A n interesting subject to all Scouts is 
that of the concealing of secret 
despatches that are to m conveyed 
through the enemy’s lines. Every 
Scout worth his salt is an ingenious fellow. 
And one or two instructive **tips” as to 
what has actually been done by despatch 
carriers, mostly in war time, will, no doubt, 
suggest some good ideas to boy Scouts. 

While bold expedients in this direction 
are ever to be encouraged, they must 
always be adopted with due caution. 
During the Indian Mutiny a loyal Sepoy 
wrapped a despatch tightly around his 
lance-handle, and stained the paper of 
the same colour as the wood. The ex¬ 
pedient was detected, and the man lost 
his life. 

In the American war. North against 
Sooth, a Federal lieutenant under General 
Buell successfully carried a despatch in 
a lead-pencil. It was done in this way : 

Splitting the pencil in half lengthwise, 
he removed the lead except at the butt and 
point. The despatch, written upon rolled- 
up thin paper, was inserted in the place of 
the lead removed, and the two halves of 
the pencil stuck together again. Held up 
by a Confederate outpost, the young 
fellow, pretending to be a farmer’s son, 
wrote his supposed name and address 
actually with the pencil that contained the 
momentous message. They made him sell 
his horse; but, with his precious pencil, 
he got through all right on foot. 

During the campaign in the Philippines 
native despatch-borers frequently carried 
despatches in their long bamboo walking 
poles. The paper was placed in the bot¬ 
tom hollow section of the cane, and the 
end plugged, and well scraped upon rough 
stones to give it the appearance of 
ordinary use. 


Probably the most famous despatch- 
bearer in the Franoo-German war was a 
man of the Uhlans, or Prussian Light 
Cavalry. One despatch that he *' ran ” 
was written upon a narrow strip of fine 
cambric and sewn concealed within the 
collar of bis shirt. On another occasion, 
when captured by the foe, he exchanged 
riding-breeches with a prisoner who was 
next day to be released. The despatch he 
had concealed within the double-lining in¬ 
side the legs of the breeches. And so it 
di^ reached its destination. 

iVo bicycle despatch-running examples 
from South Africa deserve mention. 

In one the bearer pulled off one of the 
cork handles of his bicycle, wrapped the 
despatch closely arouna the tubing, and 
firmly replaced the handle. In the other 
the paper was made to, as we may say, 
form the lining of a small cylindrical 
wooden box, filled with French chalk for 
tbs tyres, and carried in the cycle wallet 
amongst the tools. Both dodges served 
their purpoM perfectly. 

If the hiding of despatches is, as we 
perceive to be the case, positively an art, 
so, naturally enough, is the searching to 
find them. And for thoroughness in this, 
as in most other things, the Japanese are 
bad to beat. 

At the time of the war with Russia not 
a few Chinamen suspected of being de¬ 
spatch-runners in the pay of the Musco¬ 
vites, as so many of them really were, 
found themselves rather severely ’’gone 
through.” 

Every article of their clothing was con¬ 
fiscated and tom to small pieces. Their 
pigtails were shorn and searched. The 
man himself was sometimes steeped in a 
hot bath, in which he was also caused to 
flounder vigorously. And it is even said 


that in some cases his month was washed 
out by means of tepid water and a hose¬ 
pipe. Fur despatches have before now 
been borne bidden in hollow ** cheek- 
plumpers.” A case was reported in which 
a European suspect, in this instance an 
innocent Dutch bulb-hunter, was caused 
to offer for inspection his set of falsa 
teeth before he was deemed guiltless of 
having despatches concealed about him. 
As we appreciate, though, all these things 
are fair in war. For safety’s sake they 
must be. Half-hearted measures at such 
a time would be worse than useless, for 
they would only invite people to circum¬ 
vent them. 

In which, peace time, connection here is 
a story of a bicycle relay ride held a short 
while back. 

One of the despatch-bearers employed 
used an old and well-tried saddle, tnat in 
one place was becoming unstitched. And 
between the leather of the saddle tho 
messaM was hidden. 

Bovding calmly along the highway, the 
enemy stopped him, but could discover no 
despatch. Their commander, however, 
was not satisfied, and he said, ” You can 
go; but, as you are innocent of intentions 
against os, you will have no objection 
to exchanging bicycles. We shall join you 
with yours in the county town at the end 
of the afternoon.” 

Making the best of a bad job, the de- 
^atch-runner gave up his bicycle. ” It 
is hard lines,” he said to the fellow who 
was wheeling the machine away; ** but I 
suppose you won’t mind my using my own 
saddle ! A strange saddle, you know, is so 
jolly uncomfortable on a rough road such 
as this is.” ‘‘Oh, I think vou may have 
that,” returned the other, plemntly, and 
quite unsuspicious of any trick. »o the 
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clever one swopped the saddles of the two 
bikes, and rode on to, ere long, properly 
deliver the despatch. He well deserved 
the success he so won. 

Of course, the exact details as to how 
some important written communications of 
the kind have been got through will for 
ever remain unknown to most persons. But 
the writer once heard, at the War Office in 
London itself, how one such message 
escaped the notice of the Boers. 

The bearer of it, of whom we will give 


no particulars, carried also with him the 
rather curious provision of two boxes of a 
certain patent medicine. And at the first 
river that he came to he took care to 
catch a barber, or cat-fish, as it is called. 
This he bore along with him. Strange 
luggage for a despatch-bearer! But wait 
and see. 

Rounded up by the enemy, they, on the 
outlook for secret messages, very politely 
invited him to strip, took away his own 
clothes, and gave him a fresh “ field suit ” 


of khaki. The Boers, as is well known, 
were very partial to patent medicines of 
all kinds, and, being pleased to have the 
two boxes of the remedy, they graciously 
permitted him to retain the cat-fish and to 
prepare it for his dinner at their fire be¬ 
fore proceeding on his way. And while, 
before their eyes, cleaning the fish, the 
wily despatch-runner, undetected, took 
from it a quill toothpick that contained 
the written message and put it safely into 
the po<ket of his new trousers. 


Soap-J3ubbIes galore. 

By Harry Smith, f.i.c. 


C Hk art of blowing soap-bubbles is 
easily acquired even with such simple 
appliances as a clay pipe and a bowl 
of soapy water ; but with a properly 
made soap solution and a few glass tubes and 
other simple apparatus the more elaborate ex¬ 
periments described below may be carried out 
by almost anyone who possesses a moderate 
amount of patience and manipulative skill. 

The soap-bubbles which illustrate this 
article were blown from a solution exactly 
similar to the mixture recommended by 
Professor C. V. Boys, and this is simply a 
solution of a pure soap known as oleate of 
soda in distill^ water and pure glycerine. 

In place of the oleate of soda, castille soap 
may be employed, but in either case the soap 
is dissolved slowly in the cold liquid and the 
solution allowed to settle. A scum rises 
to the surface, and this must be removetl 
from time to time; the mixture improves 
with keeping. 

The glass tubes for blowing the bubbles 
may be of almost any size or shape, but a 
useful form is a piece of 1-in. gla8.s tubing 
about 6 in, long. One end is contractecl 
to about ^ in. by heating in a gas fiamc ; 
the other end is merely heated sufficiently to 
round the sharp edges. The rings to sup¬ 
port the bubbles are made of thin glass rod 
^ in. thick, and bent to the required shape ; 


the long stem slides in a velvet-lined hole 
bored through a small w'ooden block; a 
simUar hole bored vertically allow's the block 



Fio. 1. 


to slide on the upright bill spike. A simpler 
form of ring is made of smooth copper w ire. 


w hich is easily bent to the proper form, and the 
outer end of the straight piece may be coiled 
in a spiral to form the sliding arrangement. 


To support a bubble on a ring, the latter 
must firat be thoroughly w'etU^ with the 
solution. This is simply done by dipping 
the edge of a clean card in the solution, 
which may be contained in a flat dish (see 
fig. 1), and stroking the ring with the card. 
'ITio large end of the pipe is now dipped in the 
.solution, and a bubble blowm ; by bringing 
this in contact with the ring it will atihero 
to it, and the tube may be withdrawn when 
the bubble is largo enough. The slightest 
particle of dust or contact with any hard 
substance will cause bubble to break, but 
they will safely rest on clean dry flannel or 
other woollen fabric. 

To form a cylindrical bubble, bring 
another wetted ring gently into contact with 
the bubble (fig. 2) and slide the rings apart, 
as in fig. 3. 

This is a very Ix'autiful form, and will 
remain unbroken for a long time if not 
stretched to a length of more than about 
twice its diameter ; if elongated more than 
this it is unstable, and undulations occur 
w'hich become gradually more violent until 
the cylinder breaks, and forms tAvo globes of 
different size. 

Procure some aluminium wire about the 
thickness of an ordinary pin and bend it into 
a ring about tAvo inches diameter. .Make the 
joint by twisting the wire, and leave a pro¬ 


jecting end of Avire, Avhich can be bent across 
the ring to form a loop like the handle of a 
basket. Attach a bubble to the under side of 



Fio. 2. Fiq. 3. 
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the glass ring, as in fig. 4, and gently bring 
the aluminium ring to the under side of the 
bubble. It is quite easy, if the wire has been 
first dipped in the solution; the bubble will 


Fio. 4. 

cling to and support the wire ring, and it is 
amusing to hang little slips of paper on the 
handle one by one, until the combined w eight 
of paper slips and wire frame caust^s the 
bubble to break down. 


Pio. 6. 

The skin or film of soapy water which 
constitutes a bubble is extremely thin, but 
very tightly stretched and elastic ; conse¬ 
quently, if a bubble is blown on the end of a 
^-in. tube and the outer end left unclosed. 


SOAP-BUBBLES GALORE. 

the bubble w ill rapidly contract, forcing out 
the air containe<l within it with sufficient 
rapidity to blow' out the flame of a taper 
brought near to the mouthpiece. If the 
mouth be filled with tobacco-smoke before 
blowing a bubble, the latter has the appear¬ 
ance shown in fig. 5, and the velocity with 
which the smoke is expelled is quite remark¬ 
able. 

Soap-bubbles filled with coal gas are also 
interesting and may be easily matle, the tube 
being attached to a piece of rubber pipe 
which is connecte<l at the other extremity 
to the burner of a gas bracket. When the 
gas tap is turned and the pipe dipped into 
the soap-solution, the bubble fills with gas, 
and if relea.seil from the pijx? flies up to the 
ceiling veiy' quickly. It may be attached 
to the aluminium wire frame and will carr\’ 
it up even when tied to a cotton threatl 
(fig. G). This forms a little captive balloon. 


she. "I wonder why they hun>: that picture?" 
Uc. " Perhaps they couldn’t catdi the artist! ” 

Mother. “ Tommy, what did I say I’d do to you if 
you touclied tJiat jam again ? ” T(mmy. " AVh'y, it’s 
funny, ma, that you should forget, too. I’m bothered 
if I can remembCT ! " 

CMtomer (glaring at him): “ I find a piece of liam 
in this apple pie ! ” U afVer (at luncheon oount«% 
loftily) : " Yea, sir. If you wish something tliat hasn’t 
got any ham in it, air, I can recommend our ham 
sandwiches, sir.” 

” Do you know Uiat your chickens come over into 
my garden ? ” "I tliought they must be doing that.” 
” Why did 3 0U tliink so ? ” *‘ Because tliev never conHs 
back.” * ' 

After waiting for several weeks without hearintr 
about his story, the amateur author WTote the magazine 
editor requesting an early decision, sajing that he had 
” otlier irons in the fire.” Promptly came tlie editor’s 
response : ” Dear Sir,—I have read your storj', and 
after giving it careful consideration, I should advise 
you to put it with the other irons.” 

" Can you give me no hope ? ” lie wildly cried. 
“Yes,” sweetly smiled tlie young girl. “If*you go 
out quietly the bulldog may not hear you." 

“ Hallo, Jerry ! Where yer goin’ ? " Jerry. ** I 
.lin’t goin' nowhere. I’ve been where I’m goin’." 

" So he praised my singing ? " “ Yes ; he said it 
was heavenly'.” “ Really ? " “ Well, something like 

that. He said it was unearthly.” 

Mother. “ There were two apples in the cupboard. 
Tommy, and now there is only one. How's tJiat ? " 
Tommy. “ Well, ma, it wa.s so dark in there I didn’t 
sec the other 1 ” 


Fig. 6 . 


and in a room free from draughts will float 
in the air for a considerable period. 

A still more beautiful experiment, but 
rather more troublesome to perform, consists 
in attaching a second ring to the lower end of 
the thread and blow ing upon this an ordinary' 
air-bubble. If the size of the two bubbles is 
nicely adjusted thej' neither rise nor fall in 
the air, but float about in the manner shown 
in fig. 7. In this case, it W'ill be found that 
the upper, or gas bubble, is most conveniently 
blown first, then the low'er ring can be 
held in one hand while the air-bubble is 
blown, the first bubble floating safely over¬ 
head while this is done. If a large heavy 
drop of liquid forms under either of these 
bubbles, thereby causing it to sink in 
the air, it may bo removed by touching the 
drop with the end of a glass rod previously 
wetted w'ith the soap-solution. 

To blow very large bubbles, from one to 
two feet in diameter, is not difficult, and they 
are very beautiful objects, developing the 
most gorgeous colouring, lire most suitable 


appliance for making them is a small funnel 
such as is used for filling a ga.sogene. The 
funnel may be either of tin or glass, and it 
is w'cll to fix a short length of rubber tube to 


the funnel stem, otherwise the bubble will 
probably touch the clothing and be broken. 


Smiles! 
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PIG. 1 . 

grinding. Then add a minute pinch of 
resin; a piece the size of a small shot is 
sufficient. Grind this into the ink until it 
is thick enough to allow parts of the bottom 
of the saucer to show white all the time, 
without the ink running back to cover the 
streaks made while grinding. These direc¬ 
tions must be carefully follow^ed, as much 
of the success depends upon the consistency 
of the ink. 

Now take a good brushful of the ink and 
hold the pencil in the same hand, as shown 
in fig. 1, but before doing this a little 
grease is necessary on the point of the 
pencil. It is customary to obtain this by 
passing the pencil through one’s hair, the 


Fic. 




By Harry Chaplin. 


A JAPANESE friend of mine some 
time ago initiated me into the in¬ 
teresting art of “ ink-floating,” an 
amusement which any boy w’ith a 
little patience and attention to the follow¬ 
ing points can easily master, and with 
which he will be able to produce some 
very interesting results. 

The materials necessary are few and 
simple. Firstly, some genuine Chinese or 
Indian ink (the imitation will not do, as 
the pigment is too heavy and sinks); any 
artist’s colourman w'ill supply a small stick 
of the real thing for a few pence. Secondly, 
a pinch of resin; and thirdly, a fairly large 
camel-hair paint brush. In addition to 
these we only require a bow’l of water, 
some half-sheets of smooth notepaper and 
a lead pencil. 

Put three or four drops of w’ater into a 
saucer, and grind the Indian ink until it is 
sufficiently sticky to enable the bottom of 
the saucer to be seen occasionally whilst 


natural grease being usually just sufficient. 
Dip the point of the brush in the middle of 
the bowl of water, and a round spot of ink 
will float on the surface. Then put the 


pencil-point in the centre of the spot, which 
will at once be spread by the grease into 
the form of a ring. Put the brush again 
in the centre of the plain or greasy portion, 
and another spot of ink will appear, this to 
be in its turn spread by the greasy pencil. 
These two operations must be repeated 
some twelve, twenty or more times, ac¬ 
cording to taste, remembering that the 
farther the brush is put in the water the 
larger the ink spot will be, and a dee|)€r 
immersion of the pencil result.s in a wider 
spreading of the ring. 

The design now only needs to be gentlv 
blown into any fantastic shape if the move¬ 
ment of the water has not already suffi 
ciently twisted it. To retain the design 
permanently, it is necessary to transfer it 
to one of the sheets of notepaper. This 
may easily be done by taking the paper in 
both hands and bending it thus then 
placing it gently on the surface of the 
water in such a manner that the middle of 
the paper touches first and expels all the 
air as it lies out flat. The design is now 
fixed on the paper, and only needs to have 
the surplus ink rinsed off, which may 
be done by vigorously moving the paper 
about in the water. A fair amount of ink 
is loose, but there is no fear of the design 




FIG. 3. 
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JAPANESE INK^FLOATING. 


itaelf being washed away, as it becomes 
fixed immediately the paper touches it. 

Various weird-looking designs can be 
produced in this manner (see figs. 2 and 3), 
each one turning out different from all 
the others, it being a practical impossi¬ 
bility to repeat a design. 1 have tried 
ooluured paints with varying success, but 
several of the pigments of which the ordi¬ 
nary watercolours are composed are too 
heavy, and will not float ^ Indian ink is un- 
doubt^y the best. 


The ink alone without resin will float, 
but does not spread enough, making fine 
or almost hairlike lines w'hen opened out by 
the grease. On the other hand, too much 
resin is liable to cause the ink to sink, so a 
ha(^ >py medium must be taken. 

With the water in the bowl quite at rest, 
various experiments may be tried, as it is 
possible to write or draw on the surface 
of the water to a limited extent, and 
then, before the movement of the water 
has distorted the design too much, the 


floating image may be secured upon the 
paper. 

This process may be made use of in a 
variety of ways as a background, such as 
the heading of this article, fur decorating 
fancy articles for bazaars, for Christ¬ 
mas and birthday cards, photo mounts, etc. 

One final word of caution : Do not use the 
same water too often, as it soon discolours 
with the rinsing, and is liable to stain the 
paper and cause the designs to lack 
brilliancy. 




j'C Day with the Seniors : 

THBS STORY OF A PAPER-CHASE. 

Bt Clifvokd H. Ptil 


C HERE was always a bit of excitement 
during first term at Kempsford when 
the ohaso-lists were put up on the 
notice-board outside the Games Com¬ 
mittee Room. The chaps used to hang about 
the door until the Games Captain came out 
with the lists, and then theyM fairly scrum 
round him, and if he happened to be a bit 
wrathy, folk nearest to him led parlous lives 
until he got out of the crowd. 

You see, the chases were compulsory; 
every man had to go unless ho was aeger 
or had a doctor's cert, that he couldin't 
turn out. For chasing purposes the whole 
school was divided into three parts—^like 
ancient Gaul, as Martin Secundus said, just 
to show he'd got into the Third and be^n 
CksHar. The three divisions were the Seniors, 
the Juniors, and the Kids, and each had 
three runs during the first term of the year. 

Of course, the runs were of different dis¬ 
tances ; the Kids only went about five 
miles, and weren't allowed to cross water, 
or anything of that sort. The Juniors usually 
did about ten miles, and the Seniors about 
fourteen or fifteen ; though Vaughan Tertius 
says that onoe when ^ brother Primus 
was one of the Senior hares, they laid a 
track right round Claxby windmill, and 
that's a Jolly good ten miles from Kiempe- 
ford. 

The chaps who were most excited about 
the lists were naturally those who were 
netf the tops of the two lower lists, because 
if a man ran decently two or three times he 
usually got a shift up from his club into the 
next. 

Well, when I came back for first term 
in 1906 I rather expected to find myself in 
the Senior list, as I had run with the Juniors 
for two years, and had done pretty weUL 
However, 1 was rather disappointed to find 
I was still in the Juniors tor the January 
run. We ran to Tilsoe that day, and 1 
managed to scramble home third—^the best 
plaoe I'd got so far. After that 1 felt pretty 
certain that I'd get shoved into the nert 
Senior run, and when the list came out, sure 
enough there was my name, “ Norton, 
H. IL," at the bottom of the list. 

*' Congrate, old man," said Hobson. 
" Let me lead thee to the tuck-shop I" 

** Oh, well, I don't mind standing some¬ 
thing, but 1 mustn't do any damage there 
myself," 1 said, " as I shall have to start 
at onoe. Seniors always train, you 

So we gently descended on the iced bans, 
and he put away six of them for the good 
of my health, as he said. 

1 started to train at onoe; .and that got 
me into a bit of a row, because old Danny, 


training 

knowA 


VAST L 


my House-master, objected to me refusing 
pudding at dinner three days running, and 
reported me to the Doctor for it. I explained 
the reason to him, and thought he'd be all 
right. But he said, " 1 fully appreciate 
vour desire to acquit yourself well in the 
forthcoming contest, Norton, but I do not 
approve of the Spartan method, which Mr. 
Daniel informs me that you have adopted, 
and it must therefore cease. Otherwise I 
must decline to allow you to participate in 
the next paper-chase." 

1 thought that was pretty rotten of him, 
considering I'd done it out of keenness; 
but he used to get lumbago a good bit, and 
1 nut it down to that. 

Well, the eventful day soon came, and it 
didn't look any too promising. It was dull 
and very cold, though fairly dry, when we 
Seniors, all in footer togs, gathered on the 
terrace by the chapel and waited for the 
word to go. The hares were started at half¬ 
past two, and we cooled our heels until the 
chimes from the clock-tower went the 
three-quarters. Then " Go ! " shouted the 
Senior Whip, a big chap called Ramsberger, 
and down the slope of the terrace, across 
the gravel drive, and out on to the high road 
we went in a b^y, and at a steady trot to 
Bull Bridge, where scent was always laid 
first. When we got there we were at fault 
for a bit, for the artful beggars had started 
the scent on the other side of a hedge, and 
so olose to it that it couldn't be seen from 


the road. We oast about all over the place, 
unto presently Ramsberger struck the trail 
and signified the same with a weird slogan. 
For the first three miles or so the going was 
pretty easy, over grass for the most part, 
but then our troubles began, for we were 
brought up by a sort of young river about 
fifteen feet wide, and, as some unlucky folk 
proved, about three feet deep. We could 
see the trail up the opposite bank, eo we 
knew the hares had crossed. 


" Try up and down the stream," shouted 
Ramel^rger, " there may be a place where 
we can jump it." 

It turned out to be too wide everywhere 
for that, as there was a high bank on the 
opposite side, but we soon found out how 
the hares had crossed. There was a pole 
over the stream in one place, and no doubt 
they had gone over a-straddle; a jolly good 
dodge, for they could hardly have been 
delayed at all, whereas we lost about a 
quarter of an hour, as there were sixty of 
us, and the pole wouldn't stand more than one 
on at a time. A few of the fellows wouldn't 


wait, but tried to jump it, and got the order 
of the bath. Alter that ^e paoe was fairly 
hot, for we bad a lot of time to make up. 


and the Whip had to work hard to keen 
the pack together. I wae goii^ strong, ana 
felt good for any amount of hard work. 
Nothing much happened for the next half- 
hour or so, and then came the second biff 
check. The trail led us across a ploughed 
field, and when we reached the Car side of 
it we found that the haree had slipped 
through a small hole in the bramble hedge. 
There was no other way out, except going 
all the way back again and trying round. 

" I say, this won^t do," said Ramsberger, 
** they'll get in years ahead of us if we keep 
losing time in this way. Half a dozen of yoa 
must push on as hard as you can, and see if 
you can catch them. We others will come 
on as soon as we got through this beastly 
hedge. Let's see—^you go, Farquhar, and 
you. Mills Tertius, and you, Parker and 
Wairien and Wilbraham. That's five." He 
turned round and caught sight of me. 
** You seem to be running pretty well, young 
Norton. Suppose you make the sixth. 
Through the hc^e and ofl you go now." 

My word! 1 felt like the proverbial 

canine quadruped with the dual caudal 
appendages that the Doctor used to talk 
about! To be picked for the flying squadron 
the very first time 1 turned out for the 
Seniors was an honour 1 hadn't expeoted, 
and I determined to run my best. But 
there was no time to think. Before 1 hardly 
realised my good luck, the six of us were 
half-way across the next field, and the main 
body soon dropped out of sight behind. 

" How far clo you reckon we've come ? *• 
I jg^ ted to Wilbraham as we raced side by 

** Bight miles, 1 should think," he an- 
•wured. 

" Think we shall catch 'em ? ** 

** Not if yon go on jawing all the way.** 

1 shut up. We had been going hard for 
about twenty minutes when we trail led ns 
through a plantation on the side of a steep 
hill, where the path was very narrow, 
muddy and full of holes. Down we went, 
helter-skelter as hard as we could tear. 

All of a sudden Warden gave a yelL 

" There they are—look ! " he shouted j 
and sure enough, toiling up the slope of a 
hill some three-quarters of a mile away, 
were two little figures that we had no diffi¬ 
culty in recognising as the hares. 

" Hooray I " yelled Parker. " Put on the 
steam, you chaps, and we shall have 'em I " 

We were sprinting as hard as we could, 
when all of a sudden I got my left foot in 
one of those wretched holes, and came 
down with a smash that haU-stunned me for 
a moment. 

The others checked and came back. 
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** Any dAmagJ^ old man ? ** said Mills , 
breathlessly, giving me a hand. 

“ Tve twisi^ my ankle, Fm afraid,** I 
said: for when I stood up 1 could hardly 
put my foot to the ground. 

“ Don’t stop for me,** I went on ; ** the 
others will be here soon, and I daresay I 
shall be ail right when I’ve rested a bit.** 

** Well, we’re awfully sorry. Rotten bad 
look for you. Shall one of us stay with you 
until the others come T ** 

No; 1 shall be aU right. You foUows 
get on.** 

Wilbraham had a packet of chocolate 
with him, and he made me have that. 

“ Keep you going for a bit if you get 
peckish,^ he said; and away they went. 

After a while I managed to hobble as far 
as the edge ol the plantation, and sat on a 
stile there to recover myself. It seemed 
awfully lonely and still after the others had 
gone, but 1 reckoned that the main body 
couldn’t be more than ten minutes behind, 
so 1 ate a piece of the chocolate and waited. 
A good ten minutes went by, but they 
didn’t come. Then, happening to glance 
away to the left I saw a sight that made 
me jump, for, streaming across the level 
country half a mile away, went the main 
body. I shouted with ail my might, but it 
was useless; they were too tar off. Slowly 
they moved up the hill where we had first 
seen the hares and disappeared over the 
top, and 1 was left sitting there with the 
knowledm that my absence couldn’t now 
be found out until the main body had 
reached the School. 


FAST n. 

I OUB88XD at once how it had happened. 
We had been running in a half-circle at 
the time, and no doubt Wilbraham and the 
others had been spotted going up the hill 
by some one in the main b<^y, who had then 
left the trail and cut across to that place 
without coming through the plantation, 
thus saving a lot of ground. 

1 knew it was no use waiting, so deters 
mined to make a move, as 1 was now be¬ 
ginning to feel chilly. I reckoned that I 
had about eight miles in front of me, so 
started off, and found that I did fairly well 
as long as the going was smooth, but a rough 
bit played me up tremendously. 

** If I could only get on to the road,” I 
said to myself, ” 1 should be all right. Might 
get a lift, toa Besides, the light is going, 
and 1 should nevw be able to follow the 
trail in the dark^ even if 1 hadn’t got a 
gammy leg.” 

Unfortunately I hadn’t the remotest idea 
where the road was, and there wasn’t even 
a cottage in sight, so 1 chanced my luck and 
tamed away to the left. How long it took 
me to reach a road I don't know, but it was 
qnite dusk when at length I crept out on to 
a deserted stretch of highway. Even then 
1 found 1 wasn’t much better off, as 1 didn’t 
know which way to go, and there wasn’t a 
soul in sight. I chanced it again, and once 
more set off; in less than ten minutes I 
came to a milestone. There was just enough 
light left to read the inscription, which sai^ 
**To Kempsford 8.” That was something 
definite, anyway ; but which was the way 
to Kempsford ? There was nothing to guide 
me, so I decided to keep straight on. After 
a jolly long time I came to another milestone. 
It was quite dark now, and I should have 
missed it if I hadn’t bt^n keeping a pretty 
look-out. 

ow for it,** I thought, as I reached the 

■tone. 

It was too dark to read whav it said, so 
I began to feel the face of it with my fingers. 


“T-o K-e-m-p-s-Yes, that’s all 

right,” I mutter^ ” Now for the figure ! ” 
and I felt lower down. What 1 felt there 
was the figure 9. 

1 had l^cn going in the wrong direction t 

Coining on the top of my other troubles 
that was too much for me, and J sat down 
on the milestone, absolutely done for a 
time. 

1 hadn’t been there long when, to make 
matters a bit more oheeriul, it began to 
snow; I had hardly realised that when; to 
my delight, I heaM the sound of a horse 
coming nearer, and presently saw the lights 
of a trap. 

” Hooray 1 ” I shouted. “ Now I can ask 
the way, and perhaps get a lift.” 

1 stood in the road, and, when the trap 
came near, held up my hand and shouted; 
but instead of stopping, the horse shied 
all across the road at the sight of such a 
curio as 1 looked, and then made off at a 



and my foot was still jolly painful. Once 
more, then, 1 limped off, and as I went 1 
couldn’t help picturing to myself the 
warm lighted Hall at Kempsford and the 
fellows at tea there ; and the clatter of cups 
and the buzz of talk os my absence was dis¬ 
cussed. I never thought the place could 
have seemed so attractive as it did then to 
me, limping along nearly ten miles away in 
the snow and the dark. 

I’d gone about half a mile farther, and 
had almost decided to give in, when I saw 
more lights in the distance. That bucked 
me no end, and when I bad gone a little 
way I saw that they came from a house 
standing some distance from the road. I 
turned down a sort of drive and found it 
led to the front of a rather large house. 
I knew I looked a fearsome scarecrow, so 
hadn’t the cheek to go up to the main 
entrance, but turned down a side path 
which I thought would take me round to the 
back. There was a sort of courtyard there, 
and on the other side a door, which I guessed 
opened into the kitchen quarters. No one 
seemed to be stirring, though the place was 
all lighted op, so 1 went softly over the 
snow and rapped at the door. Instantly a 
furious barking broke out behind me, and 
turning round 1 saw a great brute of a dos 
coming rushing across the courtyard. I 
flprabb^ frantically for the handle and. 
Before I bad time to realise it, was inside the 
house! The dog came and sniffed at the 
door, and then went off into paroxysm 
number two. A man’s voice then called out 
roughly to the dog, and a few seconds later 
1 heard the sound of some one knocking the 
snow off his boots. 

The man, whoever he was, was ooming 
in! 

Of course 1 ought to have waited and 
explained myself to him ; but some sort of 
funk seemed to get hold of me, and I turned 
and did a bunk up the passage as fast at my 
gammy ankle would let me. I had scarcely 
rirppea round a oonvenient comer when the 
door opened, and a voice called out ” Toro ! ” 
I stood stock still, hardly daring to breathe. 

” Tom, was that you came in just now ? ” 
■aid the voice again. 

No answer. ” I’ll swear someone went in.” 
muttered the voice; ” and the dog wouldn’t 
have barked like that for nothing.” 

Next minute 1 heard him ooming along 
the ^passage. 1 hobbled farther along, 
looking out for any place where I might 
bide, hoping to slip out after he had pass^ 
I doubled round another comer, but still 
the footsteps oame nearer. At the end of 
the passam was a heavy curtain, and I 
slipped behind it. There I found a door. 



and stood flattened up against it, my heart 
bumping like a steam-hammer. The foot¬ 
steps oame nearer and nearer, straight np 
to the curtain. There was no help for 
and 1 turned the handle and—burst into a 
softly lighted room where about a dozen 
people were dining ! 

For half a second I stood there staring at 
them and they at me; then one of the 
ladies rave a scream, and that broke the 

r ll. I made a rush for the door, but tiim 
the men had me before I’d gone five 


paces. 

” Good gracious, what’s this apparition T ” 
said one, as they took me nearer to the 
light. 

” Why, he’s wearing the Kempsford 
Jersey 1 ’’ said the other. ” This must be 
one of your hopefuls. Doctor! ’* 

In a dazed sort of way 1 looked round the 
table, where everyone was now standing 
up, and, sure enough, there was the Doctor 1 
Under ordinary circs. 1 suppose I should 
have been absolutely staggered, but 1 had 
gone past that stage then. 

” One of my boys ? ” he said, in a voice 
of awful astonishment, as he oame over to 
inspect the quarry at close quarters. ” Why, 
so It is 1 It’s Norton, of Mr. Daniel’s house I 
Though the reason which has brought him 
here at this hour, and in this unseemly 
garb, is more than I can tell. Boy ! ” Im 
went on, in the Lord-High-Executioner sort 
of voice, which he always tumiid on when ha 
meant to whack a chap. ” Why, 1 repeat, 
why are you here, and what is the meaning 
of this unwarrantable intrusion ? Have 
you taken leave of your senses ? ” 

“ I’m awfully sorry, sir,” I said, ” but I 
couldn't help it. I was out with the Seniors 
this afternoon, and hurt my foot, and got 
lost, and, please sir, I- ** 

Well, that’s as far as I got, for all of a 
sudden the strength seemed to go out of my 
knees, and 1 flopped down on &e floor in a 
dead faint. 

When I oame to I found myself lying on a 
bed, and the Doctor and several otfc^r people 
there, looking jolly anxious. After 1 bad 
got pretty right arain, they took me up¬ 
stairs, where I had the most glorious bat^ 
and had my ankle bandaged up, and 
changed my dirty running togs for some 
other clothes which they lent me. And, my 
word I the luxury of that clean shirt! 

After that I was taken down i^ain and 
had some dinner. 1 soon found out that I 
was in Sir Walter Gledbury’s house, and 
that the Doctor was one of the guests there 
that evening. Everyone was awfully decent, 
including the Doctor, though he did rather 
give me away to the others when he said 
that they would scarcely realise from my 
performance that evening that 1 was strictly 
m training—and told t&m the yam about 
the pudding! 

Oi course I had to tell them all the 
details of my adventure, and they kept me 
there until about eleven o’clocl^ when I 
went home with the Doctor in his D*iimler. 
He took me through his study when we ^ot 
back, and rather surprised me by shaking 
hands before he let me go. 

” Good-night, Norton,” he said; ” be 
careful of your ankle, my boy; and as you 
have had rather a tiring day, you may have 
morning prep, off.” 

” Oood-night, sir, and thank you I ” 

I went along the dark Senior corridor 
and up the central staircase into my dorm. 

The two prefects were awake, and sang 
out when I oame in, ” Hello, Norton, that 

? ou ? Where on earth have you been to ? 

'ou’U catch it to-morrow! The Doctor 
says you are to be whacked immodiati'ly 
you’ve had brekker, for running away and 
putting the whole school into the most fearful 
state <2 quotidian tertians! What-” 
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“ Don’t you excite yourself about the 
Doctor,” I said, ” because I’ve been dining 
with him at Sir Walter Gledbury’s at Fel- 
merston House, and I’ve just come home 


with him in his car. And he’s given me 
morning prep, off ! ” 

They looked at one another for a few 
seconds without a word. ” What ? ” they 


gMped. “ W’ell, of all the young fib' 

And the funny thing was that they never 
did believe me ! 





in outline. Colour the first as 


light 
iffort 
ings 1 
Eamil 
that 


air-bubbles or lumps under the picture. 


Starch paste is much nicer and cleaner to 


night. To be effective the pictures should 
not be very small; take, for instance, this 
view of an old mill (fig. 1) and enlarge it to 
about 12 in. by 6 in. on Whatman’s drawing 
paper, and also make two other tracings 


use than gum, and is easily made by mixing 
a spoonful with cold water until quite 
smooth like cream; then pour in boiling 
water, stirring all the time, when it will 
thicken and get semi-transparent, and 
should then be left until cold, when it is 


is stuck to No. 1 of the other view ; then bend 
the top and bottom edges outwards, as at 
A, which shows a double strip complete. 

Whilst these are drying, rule twelve 
vertical lines in pencil 1 in. apart across 
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the view in the tray, and when all the strips 
are quite dry paste the tumed-over ends 
carefully and place them in position on the 
pencil lines, keeping the numbers in rota¬ 
tion. 

The edges as well as the sides of the tray 
can be blacked over as a finish, and then, if 
mounted in one of the cheap oak frames 



FlO. 6. 

(fig. 6), it will form a good ornament, chang¬ 
ing its aspect from winter to summer as you 
alter your position in the room. 

Our next transformation picture is in¬ 
tended more as an amusing toy than an 
ornament, and is more mechanical in its 
const ruction. 



Fio. 7. 

Its appearance when finished may be 
similar to fig. 7—namely, either a square or 
oblong of cardboard with an ornamental 
border round a circle containing a picture, 
which, on pulling a ribbon, alters to some 
other view, which disappears again on 
pulling the other end of the ribbon. 

You can have a winter and summer view, 
as before, or an elephant changing to a 



Fio. 8. 


the surrounding portion in any suitable 
manner; also pierce two small holes, c, c, 
near the bottom, to take the cords by which 
it is worked. 

Now take two pieces of thin Bristol board 
or other good kind of cardboard, the same 
size as a, b, and draw a circle the size of a 



in each, and also draw the diagonals, as 
shown by dotted lines in fig. 9, and cut the 
card as shown by solid lines, the outside 
dotted line being the card before cutting out. 

Treat the other card in the same way, 
but make the cuts in the opposite direction, 
as in fig. 10. The projecting portions which 



come level with the outside of card and are 
shaded in lines, are for the purpose of stick¬ 
ing it down by, the rest of the card being 
left quite free, and you must take care that 
no paste gets to any but the shaded area. 

On another piece of very thin card draw 
four circles the size of the others, two meeting 



A small circular card, c, is attached by a 
centre wire, D, bent to form a couple of 
fiat heads hke a rivet. A piece of string or 
narrow ribbon is then thrc^ed through the 
holes A, B (fig. 12), so that it passes across 
the back and hangs down on either side, 
and the disc c is then pasted to the centre 
of card back, b (fig. 8). 



Now take the card fig. 10 and paste it 
down in position, and then fig. 9 on top 
of that, taking care to paste only where 
shown by shading. The leaves or wings of 
the centre disc are placed in between those 
of the cards 10 and 9 before fixing. 

The top card, a (fig. 8), is then pasted all 
round the edge, and, having placed the 
ribbons through the holes c, c, press it under 
a weight and allow it to dry. 

You will now find that on pulling the 
cord one set of wings will revolve and com¬ 
pletely cover the others, so that any object 
paint^ on one set can be transformed into 
something else by simply pulling the string, 
and I will leave you to decorate it as you 
may prefer. 

Another arrangement for changing pic- 



monkey, a swan to a fish, or any other 
combination you may prefer, and, although 
its construction is rather more complicated 
than that of the first style of transformation 
picture, there is no great difficulty about it. 

First cut two pieces of card of equal size, 
A, B (fig. 8), and in the centre of one draw 
a circle, and cut it out neatly and decorate 


on a centre line (fig. 11), and the other 
pair overlapping, then cut them out to the 
shape shown in fig. 12. 

Make a small hole at a and two at b, and 
then, if you fold the wings back along the 
dotted Imes, it will form a disc, a (fig. 13). 
which is the front view, b showing the back 
folds. 


tures is similar to the slats of a Venetian 
blind, and may be of either thin wood or 
card, hung by a double string at either 
end, as in fig. 14. a is the front view, and b 
the end, another picture being painted on 
the back. 

The knots which support each slat are 
shown in the end view, and the string 
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should be just of sufficient len^h to allow 
the slats to overlap about half an inch, 
and when you have them all quite level lay 
them flat on a table and paint or paste a 
view on either side: if hung by a round 
rod through the top loops, it may easily be 
turned in either dilution. 

You cannot call the scrip's of lines drawn 
in fig. 15 a picture or likeness of any known 



^ A 


B 


Pig. 14. 

object; in fact it has, to say the least, rather 
a muddl sd appearance, and if you turn 
it round to get another view does 
not get any clearer. But take a piece of 
tracing paper, and fasten it centrally by a 
pin; then, having made a x on the circle 
over the numeral one, trace the line marked 
1. Then turn the paper round until the x 
is over posii ion 2 , and trace in line 2 ; turn 
the paper again to the eight positions, and 
when you have drawn in all the lines you 
will recognise the result; as you all know 
it so well it is needless to tell you what it is 
now. 

Transformation pictures in book form 
are well known, and are usually of a comic 



7 ' 6 


PlQ. 15 . 

character. A thin book of a few sheets can 
bo quickly made up, each page being cut 
up in*o three equal strips, and for the sake 
of strength, and to prevent tearing, linen 
is g norally used with paper pocted on either 
Sid 3 . A comic figure is thon drawn on each 
page (fig. 16), the head being on tho top 
portion, and the body on the middle, while 
the legs occupy the lower strip; and some 


very comic combinations can be made 
by turning over various portions of the 
diiferent pages. 

The figures should be drawn so that each 
portion fits in with the others in all the 
combinations. 

Turning now from the comic to the more 
picturesque side of transformat on pictures, 
we come to those pretty erfvXits of sunrise 
and illuminated buildings that may be ob¬ 
tained very easily by means of tracing 



paper and a little coloured tinsel. You can 
make use of any coloured print, those of 
small size being the most sui able ; ordinary 
coloured postcards do very well and are 
cheap. One ready for use is shown in fig. 17. 

I must leave you to exercise your own 
ingenuity in the preparation of the views, 
as each will require its own especial treat¬ 
ment according to the nature of the scene. 
For instance, the view shown of an old 
caade may be carefully pierced in all the 
openings for windows, and the whole of the 


sky can be cut away, leaving only a border 
of card, as in the dotted lines, and the water 
in front can have the lights cut away, 
leaving the reflected portions solid ; a piece 
of thin tracing paper is then pasted over 
the back of the picture, and another plain 
card. A, is hinged by a narrow strip of linen 
glued on; this has a sheet of bright red 
tinsel paper stuck to it, and when showing 
the picture hold it near a lamp or in the 
daylight, and gradually bring the back card 
up until the rod light is reflected on to the 
tracing paper, and a beautiful glow of sunrise 
is produced. 

The card at the back can be arranged with 
strips of tinsel of various colours, so that 



you get a varied effect in different portions 
of the picture. 

Views of old ruins or cathedrals look 
very effective when treated in this way 4 
the interior of rooms should have the 
windows cut away, and if there is a lamp 
or candle in the view, a pin-hole at the 
centre of the light should be pierced, and 
has a brilliant effect. 

Vessels at sea showing their coloured side 
lights and their white riding and port lights 
in a long row look very well if carefully 
carried out; in fact, with the endless stock 
of coloured views now on sale in almost 
every shop, you have an unlimited scope 
for producing most beautiful effects by these 
simple means, and many a winter's evening 
may be enjoyably spent in getting them 
ready to show to your friends. 










n Satisfactory Meal. 


S AID the Cannibal King to his cook in hi?h glee, 
** The dinner to-day was as 6ne as could be. 
What minister, now, my good cook, did we eat ? 
He really was fine, as I once more repeat! *’ 


A smile crossed the face of the Cannibal Cook; 
He bowed to the ground with a satisfied look: 

** No wonder, your Majesty, since ’twas the late 
Prime Minister, Sire, whom you graciously ate,” 







A Ballad of Dormirorg C 

By Maitiand Stewart Herribs. 

C HOUGH he denies It wrathfuUy, 

There’s not a shade of doubt 
It was because of Waring's beak 
The whole tiling came about: 

—The beak that blares so brazenly 
Soon after lights are out. 

We froze in Dormitory 0, 

Though blankets lay aheap ; 

It was so cold that winter night 
We could not get to sleep. 

—Excepting Waring, who alone 
Lay snoring, fathoms deep. 

At first the nasal instrument 
Whispered—and all was well; 

But gradually, crescendo-wise. 

It’s tone began to swell. 

Until the passages 
Became unbearable I 

At last, upon a crashing note, 

All hope of slumber fled. 

His neighbours heaved their blankets oti 
And sat them up in bed. 

Their pillows simultaneously 
Went smack I at Waring’s head. 

Hie music stopped immediately: 

There was a moment’s pause, 

And then a savage voice desired 
To know what ass it was 
Hiat spent the night in ragging chaps 
Without the slightest cause. 

Waring had got his monkey up, 

As sure as one o’clock I 
He snatched his bolster, tumbled out. 

And fairly ran amok— 

Going for all and sundry, like 
A very flghting cock. 

In twenty seconds every man 
Was out upon the floor: 

The crew of Dormitory C 
Was plunged in civil war : 

And bolsters in the darkness beat 
lake waves upon the shore. 

We fought like Dancing Dervishes 
(It was a joyous scrap I) 

Until a pillow, whirled aloft 
By some unlucky diap, 
lit on a bulb-lamp, which, of course. 
Exploded with a clap I 

Who would have thought that HE was there ? 

Oh Gemini—the Head ! 

The tell-tale light was on us now. 

And every fighter fled. 

The fellows with celerity 
Hade headera into bed. 


The whole of Dormitory C, 
Convicted of a brawl. 

Spent two or three half-holidays 
Disgustedly in Hall. 

Two hundred lines of Xenophon !— 
Well —it was toorth it all I 


SPECIAL NOTICE ! 

With this Special Extra CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER for 1910 we are giving, in 
addition to the wealth of Black~and-l^ite 
illustrations, Two favourite Fine-Art repro¬ 
ductions, in Colour, quite worthy of adorning 
the walls of our Boys* snuggeries. 

This will be the last opportunity of ever 
obtaining these plates, as the costly litho¬ 
graphic stones are 'now effaced, and no 
f urther re-issues will therefore be possible. 

These coloured plates are not the same 
throughout the whole edition of this Christmas 
Number, but all readers will receive two 
plates. Amongst the larger ones is a clever 
drawing of 

A boy’s own rOWX-YARD. 


The fowl-portraits in it are rvumbered, 
and the following is the key to their 'names : 


1. 

Hamburgh 


. Gold spangled hen. 

2. 

do. 


Black cock. 

S. 

do. 


Silver spangled cock. 

4. 

do. 


Silver pencilled hen. 

6. 

do. 


Gold pencilled cock. 

6. 

Langahan 


Gock and ben. 

7. 

Andalusian 


do. 

8. Spanish . 


. Cock. 

9. 

do. 


. Hen. 

10. 

Redcap . 


Cock. 

11 . 

Polbli . 


Golden spangled cock. 

llA 

do. 


. White-crested, black. 

12 . 

Minorca . 


. Cock. 

13. 

do. . 


. Hen. 

14. 

do. , 


White cock. 

16. Leghorn . 


Pile duckwing cock. 

16. 

do. 


. Buff cock. 

17. 

do. 


White cock. 

18. 

do. 


Buff hen. 

19. 

da 


. Brown hen. 

20. 

do. 


Brown cock. 

21. 

Dorking. 


Light cock. 

22. 

do. 


. TJght hen. 

23. 

do. 


Coloured cock. 

24. 

do. 


. Coloiued hen. 

26. 

do. 


White cock. 

26. 

do. 


White hen. 

27. Plymouth Rock . 

. Cock. 

28. 

do. 


Hen. 

29. 

CJochin . 


Black cock. 

80. 

do. 


. Buff cock. 

81. 

do. 


. Buff hen. 


32. 

Cochin . 


Partridge codr. 

33. 

do. 


Partridge hen. 

34. 

do. 


\Miite cock. 

85. 

Bramah . 


. Light cock. 

86. 

do. 


. Light hen. 

87. 

do. 


Dark cock. 

88. 

do. 


. Dark hen. 

39. 

Wyandotte . 


White cock. 

40. 

do. 


Silver cock. 

41. 

do. 


Golden cock. 

42. 

do. 


. Silver hen. 

43. 

Game 


Pile cock. 

44. 

do. 


. Pile hen. 

46. 

do. 


. Duckwing cock. 

46. 

do. 


. Brown red cock. 

47. 

do. 


Brown red hen. 

48. 

do. 


Malay cock. 

49. 

do. . . 


Indian cock. 

60. 

do. 


. Indian hen. 

ffl. 

La FI ’Che . 


. French cock. 

62. Orpington 


. Cock, 

63. 

do. 


. Hen. 

64. 

Houdan 


. Cock. 

56. 

do. . 


. Hen. 

56. Game . . 


• Malay hen. 
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The Ofce#fi Taper. 


CHAPTEB I. 

3r the year when the Vice-Chancellor fell 
and broke his spectacles, and we all 
know when that was, Quantock Phayre 
finished his care<^r at the University. 

The ensuing twelve months he spent at 
home in the pet occupation of the younger 
son of a well-to-do house. That is to say, 
he played cricket a bit, shot a bit, and fol¬ 
lowed the hoimds when there was a geo 
available. 

The remainder of the time he worked 
hard, as he put it, looking out for something 
to do. 

Finding that his loving friends and rela¬ 
tions were not exactly tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to offer him a lucra¬ 
tive jjost, he took the bull by the horns, and 
one day astonished the whole family by 
announcing his intention of going to South 
Africa in search of a fortune, Furthennore, 
he declared that his chum, Pat Mulligan, an 
irrepressible Irishman, was going with him. 

As may be imagined, his announcement 
caused considerable astonishment, but this 
was nothing to the amazement his family 
evinced when ho proceeded to carry his 
announced intention into effect, for after a 
month spent in running round saying good¬ 
bye to his many friends, he bade a lingering 
farewell to his favourite trout stream, took 
a last saunter under the grand old oaks—for 
Evenleigh Court was noted for its timber— 
and then, quickly packing up his traps, he 
set sail with his chum for the Dark Continent, 
having about as much idea what he should 
do when he arrived there as the man in the 
moon. 

At intervals during the three following 
years letters . reached the family, giving 
accounts of the wanderers’ doings and of 
their many vicissitudes in search of fortune— 
for in spite of ups and downs they managed 
to keep together—tiU at length a letter 
arrived to say that they w^ere starting up the 
Zambesi, on a pro8])ecting trip into the 
interior, with the idea of striking across 
towards the head waters of the Congo, and 
that they might be away some considerable 
time. 

And that was the last that had been hoard 
of Quantock Phayre and his friend Pat 
Mulligan. 

They disappeared into the vast interior 
of the mysterious continent, as many a good 
man had done before them, and there, 
beyond the hinterland, beyond the so-called 
sphere of influence, they must have met 
their fate, for after that last letter seven long 
years had passed away, but no further new's 
had filtered through to civilisation. 

At length, after all inquiries had proved 
fruitless, hope was reluctantly abandoned, 
and, except that a simple tablet on the wall 
above their family tombs in Evenleigh 
Church commemorated the fact of their 
deaths, they might never have existed, save 
In the fond remembrances of their sofrowdng 
families. 

So after a while life settled down to its 
usual routine at Evenleigh Court, Sir 
William pottered round the estate and 
presided at the local sessions. Her Ladyship 
fussed after the old women of the village. 
Archie Phayre, the elder son and heir, 
made love to the sister of his chum, Peter 
PopplethwaiU', while Dorothy, the only 
daughter of the house of Phayre, made poor 
Peter’s life a burden to him by reason of her 
W'insomeness and her apparent incapacity 
to treat his devotion as anything more than 
a joke. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ip you should take a long, a verj’ long, 
piece of ribbon and wind it once round 
the earth on the line of the equator, and if 


—admit the largeness of the if—but if 
your ribbon, in addition to being long enough 
to go round the earth, should also be wide 
enough to cover, not only the line of the 
equator, but also ten degrees north and 
south of it—^you would have performed not 
merely a great feat, but, incidentally, you 
would have tied up as vast and simmering 
a mass of superstition and savagery as 
exists on any other equal portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

True, your ribbon would not have been 
quite wide enough to cover Timbuctoo, the 
home of that most degraded cassowary, who, 
we are told, devoured the simple-minded and 
confiding missionary, “ legs and arms and 
hymn book too,” still, you would have done 
fairly well, for, together with the fetish, the 
juju, and a con.siderable number of witch 
doctors in Central Africa, you would also 
have covered a fair sample of the islands of 
Micronesia, the home of such fearsome wild 
fowl as the taboo, and of such amiable 
individuals as those who slew Captain Cook, 
and are also reported to have cookxi his 
companions. 

What there is about the equator that 
causes it to attract to itself such an undue 
proportion of the suiierstition, treachery, 
and idol worship of the world it would bj 
hard to say, but the fact remains that this 
belt of the earth’s surface is the cho.sen 
homo of the witch doctor. Here nourishes, 
in all his crafty savagery, the ” smeller 
out.” Here human sacrifices, prompted by 
degrading superstition, are still offered to 
allay the anger of images carved from wood 
and stone. 

And finally, here is the home of the 
dreaded tsetse fly and the stalking-ground 
of the appalling and deadly sleeping sickness. 

One day. alout ten years after Quantock 
Phayre’s departure for Africa, two men were 
lounging in a small launch on the Ubangi 
River, a tributary of the mighty Congo. 

No, they were not Quantock Phayro and 
Pat Mulligan. The men in the launch had 
never seen or heard of these individuals. 
The elder of the two was a man of about 
forty-five years of age; he had a strong, 
almost stem face, and wore a short beard, 
in which here and there could be seen a 
streak of iron-grey. 

His companion was a considerably younger 
man, of a blonde type, and it w^as he who at 
length broke the silence. 

” Well, old man, orchid hunting may have 
its advantages, e.specially if one be the 
high muck-a-muck orchid hunter like you, 
Selby, but for George Gray, the underling 
orchid hunter, if I may so term myself, 
it is—it is—well, it is far too hot to describe 
what it is.” 

But the-elder man made no reply, .save to 
reach for the boat-hook ; he s< emed to have 
his attention fixed on sometliing floating in 
the water. 

” I wonder w’hat it is,” said he at length. 
“ It looks like a nigger baby’s head.” 

“ Perhaps it is. There is no knowing 
w'hat these dusky gentlemen will be up to 
next,” replied Gray, as he turned to look at 
the round object on which his companion’s 
gaze was riveU*d. 

By this time the thing, whatever it was, 
had floated sufficiently near for Selby to 
pass the boat-hook under it. At any rate, 
if head it weix% there was certainly no body 
attached to it. 

“ Looks like a cocoanut,” said Gray. 

‘‘Don’t grow in these parts,” was the 
laconic reply. “ Pass me the butterfly net, 
Gray, before the thing floats out of reach.” 

Gray handed him the net, handle first. 
It was just long enough, and Selby passed it 
under the object, and lifted it into the launch, 
then took it into his hands to examine it. 

“ Looks something the shapj of a gourd,” 


he remarked, and was about to hand it over 
for his companion’s inspection, when his 
glance happened to fall on a spot where 
the boat-hook had scraped ^ patch of green 
slime off the surface, ^mething apparently 
attracted his attention, for he bent down to 
examine it more closely. 

‘‘ Lend me your Imife for a moment,. 
Gray,” said he. 

Gray passed his knife over to him, and he 
proceeded to scrape more of the gretm .slime 
away, bending down at intervals to examine 
the surface. 

“ Well, of all the rum goes ! ” he exclaimed 
at length. 

“ What’s a rum go ? It’s only a gourd ; 
isn’t it ? ” queried Gray indifferently. 

“ That’s all, but still it’s rather a queer 
kind of gourd. It has writing on it.” 

“ Get out.” 

“ Fact,” replied 8elby, as he continuedi 
semping off the slime. 

” W’hat d«x‘s it say ? ” asked Gray, Wan¬ 
ing forward to watch the operation, hia 
intt'rest now" fully arousi'd. 

“ Don’t know' y«d. W’ait a minute. It is 
Engli.sh, anyhow.” 

A few moments sufficed to get the gourd 
comparatively ch^an, and Selby turned it 
round slow'ly in hi.s hands, endeavourinif to- 
make out where the w'riting commenced. 

At last he st-emed to have found it, for tho 
look of interest on his face dee|X‘ncd. 

He turned it slow'ly round once more, then 
repi'ated the oix^ration tw’ice, as though 
reading .something written on it. 

At the conclusion of his inspection he 
looked up at his companion, anti .said in a 
low' voice, “ Gray, this is cither a hoax or a 
tragedy. Listen: 

“ ‘ For the love of Heaven deliver this to 
Sir W’m. Phayhe, Bart., 

Evenleigh Court, Englat\d. 

” ‘ Qua> rot K.’ ” 

The men gazed at each other in silence for 
a 8|>acc. 

Then Gray spoke. ‘‘ WTiat does it mean ? ” 
said he. 

“ Who know's ? ” replied Selby. 

‘‘ W’hat are you going to do ? ” pershtt'd 
Gray. 

” I am going to deliver it,” replied Selby, 
in a voice of quiet determination—lor this 
is the way of ihiglishmen, words not being 
their strong point. 

(7i> coulinutil.) 
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CHAPTER 1.—“ THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.” 


O NE fine clay in the year 1885, a number 
of anxious pale-faced women w'ere 
standing outside the doors of the War Office, 
in Pall Mall, Ix)n(lon. News had been an¬ 
nounced in the daily papers that a sharp 
engagement had taken place between the 
British troops on the Nile and the fanatical 
hordes of the Mahdi. General Gordon was 
still surrounded and held in at Khartoum, 
and the relieving expedition was slowly 
pre8.sing its way through many obstacles to 
his relief. 

” Would Gordon be saved ? ” was the 
anxious inquiry of many a trembling heart 
at this time. Nch's had come that a sudden 
and unexpected attack had been made upon 
a detached portion of the relieving trewps, 
and that this had caused a disaster which 
nearly led to a defeat. No particulars had 
been given in the newspapers, but letters of 
inquiry poureil into the War Office from cdl 
parts of the kingdom, and a line of anxious 
wives and mothers had assembled outside 
the gate within a few hours. The old 
soldiers on duty at the gates did their best 
to cheer the hearts of the women. 

“ It’s no use, ma’am,” said one; “ w’e 
cannot give you any particulars yet, for we 
dem’t know them. We onl}’ know that a 
sharp attack was made upon our men, and 
that the Dervishes were finaUy driven off 
after a hard fight. It will take a day or two 
to collect all the information and send it on. 
Now. it’s no use being anxious about what 
may have happened. Your man will be aU 
right, take my word for it.” 

The woman addressed shook her head 
with a sad smile. 

“ It’s good of you doing your best to 
cheer us up. Y’ou mean well, but every 
man killed moans a family in mourning 
someu'here, and mj’ son is all I have, and he 
is with the army on the Nile.” 

“ And ho couldn’t be in a better place, 
ma’am, you take an old soldier’s word for it; 
he is where he is doing his duty, and if ho 
does what is right in that way, he’ll come to 
no harm, whatever happens.” 

Just then a hurrieil step was heard, and 
a la<iy of about twenty-five years of age 
passed quickly through the door kept for 
those who were making inquiries about 
officers. In less than half an hour she came 
out again w ith faltering footsteps, pale face, 
and eyes flushed with tears. Almost blindly 
she pa.ssed the women and went out into the 
street where her cab was waiting. As she 
Bank back upon the seat the women saw* her 
bury her face in her handkerchief, while her 
bo<ly shook with bitter sobs. 

” Poor lady,” said the old soldier. ” It’s 
Major Sinclair’s w'ife; he was in command 
of the detachment that was cut up. We 
had his name sent in as one of the first 
killed,” 

Three days later a letter came to the quiet 


cottf^ in Surrey where Mrs. Sinclair lived 
with her three-year-old boy. It was from 
the War Office, and confirmed the informa¬ 
tion given previously. At the beginning of 
the attack Major Sinclair had rallied his men 
and taken his place in the front rank. He 
had fought like a hero against the over¬ 
whelming odds, cheering on and encouraging 
his men, until at length a heavy broad- 
bladed spear, flung by an Emir on horse¬ 
back, caught him full in the shoulder, and 
he fell among the crowd of w'ounde<l Britons 
and Dervishes. His body, though searched 
for, had not been recovered. Careful ex¬ 
amination had been ma<ie of many hacked 
and terribly disfigures! bodies, and although 
the body of Major Sinclair had not been 
identifietl, it was agreed that he must have 
been killed; and the authorities at the War 
Office conveyeil in a few kindly words their 
regret that so promising a career liatl been 
cut short, and their 8ymx>athy with the ^vife 
and child so sorely stricken. 

Poor Mrs. Sinclair did not long survive the 
blow. She was of a very sensitive and 
clinging nature, and her hold upon life, 
never very strong, w'as loasened, and in a 
little more than tw'o years her gentle spirit 
passed away, leaving Tom, her boy, doubly 
orphaned. She had an income of about 
thi^ hundred pound.s a year, from funds 
invested in good securities, and this passed 
to the lad. Her husband was the youngest 
son of a Scottish baronet of ancient line.age, 
but he had never been able to save anything, 
and his father’s estates and income only 
sufficed to maintain the pfvsition of a noble 
family whose descent entitled them to a 
fairly high position among their peers. 
Before her death Mrs. Sinclair had WTitten 
a letter to a sister whose husband was a 
successful planter in the island of Trinidad, 
asking them to become the guardians of her 
boy, and to shelter and care for him during 
the tentler years of his infancy. To this 
request her sister, Mrs. Matheson, who knew 
that her dead redative had never had much 
to do wdth Major Sinclair’s family, willingly 
a.ssented, and an agent in London was 
directed to convey the boy in safety across 
the seas to the island. 

This he did, and, much to Tom’s delight, 
on one never-to-be-forgotten day, the two 
started from a western port on the West 
Indian steamer and, after a quick and un¬ 
eventful pas.sage. arrived outside the Gulf 
of Paria. Soon they were steaming through 
the Boca Grande, one of the most charming 
entrances to the Gulf. Beautiful islands 
studded the ” Dragon’s ^louth,” as Chris¬ 
topher Columbus Wl named it, and an 
entrancing scene opened upon the view. In 
the distance, on the mainland of South 
America, the lofty summits of the Cumana 
Mountains could be seen. Trinidad itself, 
with its great beetling precipices covered 


with closo^linging trees, lay like an emerald 
glittering in the sunshine, its green spaces 
and luxuriant trees contrasting with the 
deep blue sky and the deeper azure of the 
sea. As far as the eye could reach, tiro 
shores w^ere fringed w'ith mangrove trees, 
their branches in many places dipping into 
the sea. Beyond, range after range of liills 
appeared, with deep valleys through w’hich 
silvery streams ran towardis the Gulf. 

At the landing-place, everything was astir 
with picturesque movement. Sea-going 
vessels were being loaded or discharger!. 
Crowds of negrex's, arrayed in gaudy drt's.'^es,. 
with quaint headgear of ever}^ striking 
colour, and with jolly, smiling faces, were 
moving leisurely about their w'cr’<. On a 
big w'arship in the Gulf a band was playing. 
There was a note of careless happiness 
everywhere, and the brilliant sunshine, the 
rich venlure, the gaudy dresses, and the 
azure sunlit sea, ma<lc a picture wffiich im¬ 
printed itself indelibly upon the eager 
receptive mind of the little English boy. 

Mr. Matheson’s house was situated in the 
northern eiul of the island, at the foot of a 
big range of mountains which ran along the 
northern shore. A wide fertile belt had been 
cleared from the forest, and in this rich land 
cocoa tree.s, cloves, nutmeg, and cinnamon 
groves ha<l been planted. As far as the tjye 
could roach banana groves could be seen. 
The house w-as a long one-storeyed wooden 
building, with painted shutters of red and 
green. A wide shatly verandah went ro :n I 
it, and a mountain stream ran through the 
gardens. It w'as embower© 1 in magnificent 
tropical plants, and all through the year w as 
beautiful with a blaze of gorgeously tinted 
flow’ers. A quarter of a mile away there 
stretched a dense tangled forest, which was 
lost in the far distance of the protecting 
mountains. At one end of the house a 
number of huts forme*! a little village where 
the negro workers lived and the cattle were 
kept. 

As the carriage drove up to the door Mrs. 
Matheson rush(*d out to greet her nephew*. 
She had no children of her own, anil tlie 
coming of the boy had been anxiously 
awaited by her. The sight of his fresh 
innocent face reminded lur of her <lead 
sister, and she cU.sped him to her heart w itli 
a motherly embrace. 

“ Welcome, my dear laddy,” she said, as 
she kissed him again and again, and in an 
instant Tom felt at home. 

The morning after his arrival he began a 
tour of the plantation, and before tliree 
months had ^one by he w*as the life and 
sunshine of the place. From sunrise to 
dark he was either getting into mischief or 
getting out of it; the little black pickaninnies 
soon hailwl the ” young ma.ssa ” as their 
recognised chief, and he was the welcome 
guest of every negro home. 

” Bress his sweet face,” said old Mamiki, 
who was the oldest and blackest negro 
woman on the plantation; ” ho is God’s own 
chile, an’ I lub him wid all my heart. Ise 
gwine to ask Missus to let me take care ob 
him.” 

And so she did, and from that day she 
mended his clothes and took entire charge 
of him. 

Mamiki had Ix'cn for many years the 
trusted servant of a French family in 
Martinique, and spoke French much better 
than she did English, and thus it came 
about that before Tom was ten years old lie 
could si>eak French, and Mamiki had also 
begun to teach him her own strange native 
speech. 

“ Me not born in Martinique or Trinidad, 
Massa Tom,” she said one day, w’hile the 
boy was seated in her hut watching her 
brew’ some simple medicines from roots 
w hich she had gathered. ” Me come from 
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Africa, from Mendiland, many tousand 
mile from here, where de great big black 
ribbers run down troo de forests to de ocean, 
an’ crocodiles swim in de creeks, an’ ele¬ 
phants and lions crash and roar among de 
big trees. And de men arc not like de men 
here, but mighty warriors, w ho kill men and 
women, ay, an’ de little children, wid their 
s|K‘ar.s, or srll dem to be slabes to de wicked 
Arab traders. See dis, Massa Tom,” she 
continue<l, turning back the front of her 
<lress—“ <lis is where the slalxj tnwlers put 
<le big neck iron on j>oor Mamiki—feel ob 
de scar—it cut into (le th^sh, and when de 
poor slalK's crie{l. dey stuck sjxars into dem 
or la.shed ilem wid dere cruel whips. It am 
a grand country, a-nd some day, bimeby, 
Mamiki go back dere.” 

“ But,” said Tom, “ the traders may 
catch you again and kill you, Mamiki.” 

“ Bress you, no, Maasa Tom ; it lx>longs to 
England now, an’ dere are no slalx*s where 
do English rule. Besides, you would take 
care ob me, wouldn’t you, honey ? ” 

“ Ay, that I would,” said Tom as he 
jumped from his seat. “ Ed just like to sex 
a trader put his hands upon you, mammy, 
when I was stantling by. I’d kill him like 
a chicken.” 

“ Bress de boy, an’ st) you would, like a 
chicken : an’ it would just serve him right. 
Dis is how' de Mendi |X‘ 0 ])lc speak—listen 
to dLs, Massa Tom.” And Mamiki poured 
out a long sentence of strange words. 

There was an attraction about the lan¬ 
guage which appealed to the boy, and ho 
tried to follow the rather excited s^xech of 
the old negress. As time went on he 
gradually mastered the .sounds and learne<l 
the words ami phra.ses, ami for many a day 
the two practised, until at length Tom could 
converse as easih^ in the dialect as in 
French or English. Mamiki had considerable 
}X)W'crs of description, ami her story of 
.savage raids and tierce conflicts in the dark 
forests of Africa fired the la<r.s imagination, 
and the awful tales of Arab cruelty inspired 
him with a deep hatred of the slavers. The 
soldierly in-stinct in him awoke, and the 
blood drawTi from many w^arlikc ancestors 
in Scotland boundeil within him as ho 
followed with breathless interest the stories 
told by Mamiki. The solemn throbbing of 
the great war drum through the dim aisles 
of the vast fore.sts, the stealthy gathering 
of the warriors, the swift nf)iseles.s advance 
through undergrowth and by-paths which 
only the keenest eye could follow, the 
sudden onset upon unsusixcting villagers, 
the fierce conflict and relent le.ss massacre 
and pursuit, the blazing huts and ruincxl 
homes—all the.se pictures paased before the 
vision of the imaginative boy, and, to his 
own astonishment, he found himself giving 
vent to his excitement in the barbarous 
speech of the African wildernes.s. 

Attached to the plantation w’as a half- 
caste hunter, who.se duty it was to keep the 
estate free from the wild animals which 
roamed the forest. He was a lithe active 
man of about forty years of age. a forest 
ranger who knew every tree and .shrub, and 
could track his way through miles of thick 
undergrowth with the unerring instinct of a 
wild animal. Ho dwelt in a hut which ho 
had built for himself on the verge of the 
forest, and accounted for his coming and 
going to no man. It waa considered a 
sufficient evidence of his activity that wil 1 
animals and venomous snakes w(tc never 
found in the fields or gardens of the plan¬ 
tation. So long as he kept the place clear, 
Mr. Matheson never interfered with him, 
but left him entirely to his own devices. 

As a rifle .shot he was unequalled in the 
Island, but be scorned to fire at anything 
like a stationary^ target. Long practice had 
ma le him so exixrt that in an instant he 


could raise his rifle and fire, and it w'as 
seldom that he missed his mark. He could 
throw' a knife like a Mexican, and use a 
revolver as skilfully as a Texan cowboy. 
But, in addition to his cleverness with 
modern weajxms, he had trained himsidf to 
use a bow' and arrows, and could plant a 
light s{x*ar in the side of a running animal. 
He was absolutely fearless where wild 
animals were concerned, and hardly .seemetl 
to realise that they were dangerous opi>o- 
nents. 

One day he took Tom into the forest to 
teach him how to pick up a trail and to 
follow it through dense brushwood. As 
Torn was Ixmding «Iow’n to examine a broken 
twig, he .saw the gra.s.s beside the i>ath 
moving. The next instant one of the 
deadliest snakes in the island came gliding 
rapidly towards him. The boy gave a 
quick bound and shoute<l to Pe<lro. A few' 
words of exi)lanation .sufliced, and the 
hunter proceo<led to give the lad a useful 
le.s.son in the art of snake craft. 

“ Remember, Tom,” he sail, “ a snake is 
more afraid of you than you are of it.” 

Tom shook his head very decisively, but 
Pedro went on— 

“ Yes, it is, and a snake will not bite you 
unle.ss you stumble against it and arou.se 
it by an attack. It is easily killed if you 
know' what to do, and do not Ix'comc flurried 
and nervtrus.” 

So saying, Pedro took out his knife and 
cut a stout twig. He rapidly fashioned two 
ends like a |)rong about two inches in 
length. Then he took from his jxruch half 
a dozen strips of stout linen tafx*, and began 
to .search for the snake. In a short time the 
venomous little head, with its shining 
diamond eyes and quivering tongue, was 
raised. Walking calmly up to it, Perlro 
thrust the pronged end of his stick over the 
snake’s head and pinned it secundy to the 
ground. With a rapid swing its body and 
tail came round, but Pe<lro quietly held the 
neck down and then caught hold of the tail 
and die\v the lithe wTithing body up until 
it lay along the stick. Then with the strips 
of ta]xj h<‘ bound its body to the stick, 
ending with the head, anrl the snake was 
held securely and powerless. Taking his 
knife, Pedro cut off its head an<l carefully 
wTapped it in a stout piece of soft leather. 

“ I want this,” .said he, “ in order to take 
out its poison fang.‘<. Mixed with certain 
herbs from which 1 make a liquid, I get a 
{Kelson which I put uix)n the tips of my 
blow-pipe arrows, and the slightest .scratch 
or w'ound w ill produce unconsciousne.ss and, 
later on, death. I learned how to make this 
in South America, in the great forests of the 
Amazon, and it saves my master much 
money, which I should otherwise spend on 
powder and shot.” 

“ And Is the poison so deadly ? ” said Tom, 
in amazement, as they went on their W'ay. 

“ Ych ; but there is something w’hich 
neutralises it,” returned Pedro, “ and you 
must remember this—the woorali poison, 
for that is w hat they call it in South America, 
is not deadly if you swallow- some common 
salt. If ever you are hit with a ixjli5one<l 
dart or get any of the {xjlson on a wound, 
you must eat .some salt immediately, and 
there will lx; no evil effects.” 

As they came through the forest glade 
Pe<lro suddenly {X)inted to a stretch of grass 
before them. The sun w’a.s .setting in their 
faces, and the hunter asked Tom if he saw 
anything in the gra.s.s. 

“ Get right opi)<>site the sun and tell me 
if you can .see a light track acro.s.s the grass. 
It is the run of a hare, and I exix?ct he is 
feesling over yonder. Wait a minute, Tom, 
and we will sw if we can catch one or two.” 

So saying, Pe<lro collected a large number 
of broad leaves. From the bushes he 


gathered some soft thick-stemmed plants. 
When ho presse<l them a thick gum was 
forced out. With this he eovere<l the leaves 
and then laid them along the track. 

“ Now' w ait here,” he sai<l, ” and hide 
yourself in the bru.shwood. Don’t move on 
any account until I tell you.” 

Then very quickly he dived into the forest 
and made a circuit until he came Ix'himl the 
gra.s.s where he thought the hares were feed¬ 
ing. Ih'e.sently some long ears came into 
sight, and .several little animals sat up on 
their haunches. Pedro made a movement, 
an<l Tom saw the animals rushing along 
towards him. Then an amusing sight was 
.s(‘en. As they lofxd along they tnxl upon 
the sticky leaves, which clung to them. 
They stopped, as though astonished, and 
tried to free them.selves from the strange 
im]XMliment, with the result that they 
Ix'camc more entangled. Soon their heads 
were covered with the blinding, terrifying 
things, and they were helple.ss with fear. 
Ptslro came up with swift noiseless foot- 
.Steps, and in a few minutes the hares were 
slung in his game bag. 

“ You can do it with larg(T animals than 
harc*s,” he said, with a siiiik*, “ and pumas 
and jaguars are easily killed if you know' how 
to place the leaves.” 

After two years' daily training with Pedro, 
Tom Ixcame an accom])lishe<i hunter and 
woodsman, at home in the thickest fore.st, 
and .so u.se<l to sudden cmergencie.s and 
surprises that ho wa.s aide to act instantly 
and with calmne.s.s. It was difticult to take 
him unawares, and <laily practice ha<l taught 
him how to u.sc his faculties and wea]x»ns to 
the be.st advantage. His outdoor life had 
develojxd his jdiysical frame, and at twelve 
years of age he was as strong and .stdf-rtdiant 
as any boy could ]x>ssibly be. Mr. Mathe.son 
ha<l insisted, however, that his school studies 
.should not lx? neglected, and for six hours 
in every day he had Ix'cn carefully taught 
by a graduate of Oxford University. This 
gentleman wa.s a careful and exact scholar, 
and gla<lly availed himself of the opportunity 
of increa.sing his rather small income by 
teaching .s<3 promising a lad. But he was 
sure that I'om would never make his mark 
in the learneil profe.ssions, although he knew' 
from his aptitude in acquiring languages 
that he po.s«;e.s.sed abilities of no common 
order, and that his indu.stry, despite the 
trying nature of the climate, sufficiently 
attested that Tom would succeed in any 
profe.ssion which demanded courage, endur¬ 
ance, and 8<^‘lf-reliant ability and quickness. 
“ Some day,” said Mr. Saville, ” he w'ill 
hear the call of the blootl, and, take my word 
for it, ho will bo following the flag of old 
England as a soldier.” 

(To be eondnufi.) 

m m m 



Advice to Boy Scouts. 

“In stalking, make use of every available piece of 
cover." 
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The Cellar of Death: 

A WATCHMAN’S STORY. 


D o I think you inquisitive, young sir ? 

Of course I don’t. ’Tis only natural 
for a lad to ask a man who isn’t thirty yet 
what it was that turned his hair white. For 
you don’t often see a fellow of my age with 
snow-white locks like these, I’ll wager. I’m 
rather unique. 

Well, it w’as a single night in the cellar of 
the Northchester Sugar House that did it, 
if you want to know, though I’m not so 
sure that I altogether like telling my story 
even now, after six years. Many a night 
have I wakened up from m}* sleep trembling 
from head to foot after dreaming abDut that 
terrible night in the cellar. The horror of it 
seems fixed in my brain past all forgetting. 
It comes bjick to me so plainly that it 
somehow seems to dry my blood up. I tell 
you, my lad, if ever any fellow was rescued 
xrom death by the skin of his teeth, it’s the 
white-haired man who stands before you. 

But first, before I b-‘gin to reach the blood¬ 
curdling part—for you may guess it was a 
blood-curdler, and no mistake—^let mo start 
clear by explaining how I came to b3 in the 
Northchester Sugar House at all. I had 
b^n invalided home from the South African 
war in 1901, and though I had a pension I 
wasn’t long in finding out that I couldn’t 
live on it. It might keep me existing, but 
as for living on a private’s pension—well, that 
was a riddle I couldn’t solve, and 1 ^dn’t 
try for long, either. So I looked round 
Northchester for work. 

It was hard enough to live without work¬ 
ing, but I soon found that it was harder still 
to get work to live on. I had a bud leg, you 
see, so I was thankful when I was offered the 
job of night watchman at Cobb & Co.’s 
Sugar House. You know the place ?—the 
big building by the river. It wasn’t a 
refinery, but a store place for all sorts of 
goods, sugar chiefly. 

Every Saturday morning I had to call at 
the office for my wages, and one morning I 
had called as usual, when a message came 
down from Mr. Cobb’s office saying that he 
wished to see me. I was rather surprised at 
this, because I hadn’t seen him since he 
engaged me—nearly a year ago, if I re¬ 
member rightly. So I went up to his room, 
and knocked at the door and went in. He 
was sitting at his desk, looking the picture 
of an English gentleman—good-natured, 
bluff, and hearty, with a twinkle in his eye. 
And I soon found out that he spoke as he 
shot grouse in August—straight. 

“ Oh, it’s you, watchman, is it ? ” said he 
when he set eyes on me. “ I want you to 
keep your eyes as wide open as you can get 
them for the next few nights. Someb3dy’s 
been robbing the place, and we’ve only just 
discovered it.” 

Tne words came out so suddenly that I 
felt myself start, and he saw me. 

” No, no ! ” he went on hurriedly. “ I 
don’t make any reflection on you. The 
goods have b^en taken in the daytime by 
some dirty trick or other. I ought to tell 
you that we are going to put detectives on 
duty night and day, and you must give them 
every assistance.” 

Then he turned to address his confidential 
clerk, who sat over at a desk by the window. 

“ Let me see. Harper, the police go in 
to-night, don’t they ? ” 

The clerk look^ up. He stroked his 
cheek with his pen, app^ring not to catch 
the meaning of the question at once. Then 
he answered: 


By THOMAS MOULT. 

“ The police ? Well, no, they won’t be 
here till to-morrow. I went to see the 
inspector this morning, and he said he could 
send a man down to-night if we wished it, 
bjt his best man is away till to-morrow; 
and I considered that as there wore no 
deliveries till Monday, it wouldn’t matter 
much if we waited till the smart fellow could 
come. You see, if one came to-night, it 
would mean explaining everything to him, 
and then explaining everything to the other 
man to-morrow night. Of course, sir, that 
is open to your correction.” 

” Oh no, it will do just as weU,” replied 
Mr. Ck)bb. “ To-morrow night the police 
come, then. Now, watchman, don’t forget 
to show them everything they want to see. 
And don’t speak a word about this to 
anyone. Understand ? ” 

1 saluted, and left the room. When night 
came I determined to keep my eyes open just 
as the boss had told me. After the men had 
all left work I went on duty. It was a 
dreary place when it was empty, was that 
sugar house. My footsteps echoed till I felt 
quite creepy some nights. It was a big pile 
of about seven storeys, and about four 
hundred feet long. There were a lot of 
cellars underneath, but they weren’t used, 
because the water from the river kept them 
damp. 

I made my usual round, and saw that 
every door was fast. I never heard a sound 
except my footsteps and the scuffling of 
rats. By the time I got to the bottom 
floors it was quite dark, and as I went along 
my lamp threw queer shadows among the 
iron pillars and the piles of goods. I ought 
to mention here that the two bottom floors 
were used for sugar, and the others were 
stored with all sorts of goods. 

I had just got down to the sugar floors 
when I heard somebody knocking at the door 
that led out to the docks. Hurrying down, 
I opened it, and found a man standing 
there. 

” Good evening, watchman,” he began. 
‘‘ I’ve come on duty. The inspector sent 
me round according to instructions from 
your firm.” 

I looked at him rather doubtfully. ” I 
thought you wouldn’t be here till to-morrow,” 
I answered. 

So did I,” he said quite cheerfully, 
stepping in at the same time. ” But I got 
my case finished a day earlier than I ex¬ 
pected. My word ! how hot this place is ! ” 

The night was stifling. I suppose the 
man’s manner set my doubts at rest, for I 
started showing him round straight away. 
He questioned me a good deal as we went 
along. At last we reached the floor where 
the satin goods were stocked. 

” Ah,” said he, ‘‘ this is the place that 
has attracted our friends the enemy, is 
it ? ” 

Pulling out some papers he began studying 
and comparing the marks on the different 
rolls. It took him a long time, and the 
Town Hall clock had boomed out eleven 
b?fore he spoke again. 

‘‘ I mean to keep watch on this floor 
to-night,” he said. ‘‘ Will you come round 
every hour to see if all’s right ? ” 

” Yes, sir,” I answered. ‘‘ Shall I leave 
you a light ? ” 

” Oh no, don’t bother about a light for 
me,” he said. ” I prefer looking at the 
stars.” 

He folded up his papers and put them into 


his pocket again. Then I left him in the 
darkness, and went below. 

I w'a.s beginning to feel sleepy from the 
warm atmosphere when twelve struck, and 
I roused myself and w'cnt upstairs to hunt up 
the detective. When I got to the satin 
floor I flashed my lantern, but I couldn’t sec 
him anywhere, though I had heard him 
moving about as I came up. 

“ Are you there, sir ? ” I called out softly. 

He seemed to spring into the lamplight, 
and stood b’inking at me. 

” This will never do,” he said. “ I nearly 
dropped asleep.” 

” It’s the smell of the sugar,” I explained. 
“ I’ve been feeling a bit sleepy myself.” 

Then something slipped and fell in the 
darkness behind me. 

” What’s that ? ” I muttered, wheeling 
swiftly round. 

” Bats, I should think,” he sleepily 
replied. 

I turned my light in the direction of tho 
sound. Before I could even cry out, I was 
seized from behind and on my back in no 
time. As I fell I heard the quick rush of 
feet, and I was struggling under half a dozen 
men. And in less time than it takes to tell 
I was bound and gagged—as helpless as a 
baby ! 

My first sensation was one of overwhelm¬ 
ing shame. To have been tricked like this f 
It made me mad. Then I remembered tho 
detective. Had they got him too ? 

But as soon as that thought came I knew 
that it must have been the detective who had 
attacked me from behind. In a flash I 
realised that I had made a great blunder in 
letting him in at the door. He must have 
been a fraud, although he seemed to know 
Mr. Cobb’s instructions as well as the police 
knew them—as well as I knew them myself. 

When ray unseen assailants had secured 
me, th^ b?gan to discuss matters in a low 
tone. It was something important, I 
guessed, because little by little their voices 
rose, in disagreement. I heard every word, 
and what they were planning set me shiver¬ 
ing from head to foot. They meant to get 
rid of mo by murder. 

The warmest supporter of it was the 
detective, and he seemed to advocate it 
because he was afraid I might identify him. 
Only one man objected to the plan, and, as I 
listened eagerly to him, I thought I recog¬ 
nised someth^ in his voice that was 
familiar. 

Then I remembered in a flash. It turned 
my heart sick. It was William Harper, the 
confidential clerk at Cobb & Co.’s ! 

” We’ll have no blood on our hands,” he 
exclaimed at last, to all appearances hot and 
angry. “ I’ve gone far enough, but I’ll not 
have a murder on my conscience, if it costs 
me my own life.” 

BUs determination impressed the others 
deeply. In fact, it tum^ the scale. ” All 
right,” the sham detective reluctantly 
replied; “ but we’ve got to cart him down¬ 
stairs all the same, even though we’re not 
chucking him in the river.” 

Without more ado I was lifted up in a 
rough sort of way and carried down to the 
cellars. They mustn’t have b^en over¬ 
careful in putting me on the floor there, 
because the next thing I remember was 
hearing the Town Hall booming the hour 
of two. The sound had scarcely died away 
when there was a quick rush of footsteps 
down the corridor towards the cellar in which 
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I lay. Then a voice cried out—a voice full 
of terror, agonised terror ; 

“ Watchman, watchman! Where are 
you ? Hi, watchman! For God’s sake, 
shout * shout! ” 

It was the clerk. I could recognise his 
voice. I could hear him battering on the 
doors one after another, evidently having 
forgotten or not known the cellar in which I 
lay. He came to it, and passed on to the 
next, still shouting and hammering. But 
I could not reply, for I was gagged. I 
struggled to fi-ee myself, but the ropes 
which bound me were too tight. 

Then his footsteps died away, though I 
could still hear him calling frantically in the 
next passage. I made a last effort to get 
loose as the silence fell about me again. I 
drew my feet up to my hands, and that did 
the trick. They had only bound me with 
one piece of rope, and when I bent my legs 
it slackened. The next moment I was 
free ! 

I hurried across to the door, and shouted 
as I ran up the steps. While I waited there, 
listening, a peculiar smell, acrid and pungent, 
made me almost sneeze. Striking a match I 
searched around for its source, and saw a 
tiny wisp of smoke creeping under the door 
into the cellar. It gave me a shock. The 
place was on fire. 

For a moment I was paralysed, and the 
match burned right do^^m to my fingers, and 
flickered out. Suddenly a sound of running 
feet somewhere overhead broke the silence 
again, and a distant cry rang out : 

“ Fire ! Fire ! ” 

Then came more footsteps, and more still, 
until at last all the night seemed to break 
into a roaring tramp of feet that almost 
drowned the shouts and cries. Instinctively 
I realised that escape was an impossibility 
through the cellar passages. So I dashed 
across the cellar to where a small iron-birred 
window opened level with the pavement of 
the quay-side. Pulling myself up to it by 
the bars, I saw all the masts and ropes of the 
ships in the river gleaming luridly against 
the sky. 

Then hoarse cheers rose like thunder, and 
I could see the fire engines rattling up the 


street. I heard the dull roar of the flames. 
They seemed to be increasing, for the scene 
outside b?came brighter every minute. 

The next thing I heard was the sound of 
the crash of doors as the firemen broke them 
in. Until then I had looked out of the 
tiny window as an entranced sjiectator, for 
I had imagined that it would b? easy for me 
to escape by attracting the attention of the 
crowd on the quay. But I suddenly realised 
that my voice would b? quite drowned by the 
deafening noises outside—the shouts of the 
crowd, the roar of the fire, and the throb of 
the engines. I think it must have been at 
that moment that my hair began to turn 
white. 

Never had life seemed so precious to me 
as it seemed at that moment. I wanted to 
live for many things, but I shall never forget 
the despair that came over me when I 
thought of Harper’s villainy and my help¬ 
lessness. I ground my teeth in my agony. 

My arms were getting weary, and I 
dropped from my perch at the window to the 
floor again. My feet touched something 
sticky, and when I bent down to find the 
cause of it a hot smell rose from the floor 
and assailed my nostrils. Striking another 
match I glanced towards the door. In place 
of the smoke that I had seen creeping 
beneath it a few minutes before, there was 
a sf^cthing, hissing brown flood running 
slowly down the steps. It was boiling 
sugar! 

Then a great fear came over me. I had 
b>en one of the hundreds who rushed cheer¬ 
ing up the death-swept slopes of Spion Kop, 
whilst the ground beneath us .seemed alive 
with cxidoding shells ; I had lain with my 
arm wounded and my leg crushed, and all my 
n»giment trampled over me; yet never 
during all the war had 1 felt any of the fear 
that came to me in that cellar when I saw 
the boiling sugar oozing b Mieath the door. 

Mad with terror, I climbed up to the 
window agiin. and began screaming at the 
passers-by. They had brought a fire-engine 
on the dock side of the building, and I could 
sec the stoker calmly smoking and delib3r- 
ately tapping the steam-gauge. It made me 
almost lose control of myself, and I howled 


at him and shook my fist fiercely at him. 
But I could hardly hear my own voice amid 
the deafening roar of flames, engines, and 
falling masonry. 

The heat from the floor was beginning 
to blister my skin, when a smoke-begrimed 
sailor hurried past my window, uncoiling a 
hose-pii^e. 1 threw all my energy into one 
last scream. He stop|>ed dead, and saw my 
face at the bars. I shall never forget his 
look of astoni.shment. Then he waved his 
hand and sfwd away. 

In another moment my window was 
blocked by a crowd of firemen and sailors 
from the ships up the river. 

“ Get out of the way ! ” one man roared. 
“ We’re going to sm.ash in the bars.” 

“ I can’t,” I yelled back; “ the floor's 
all boiling sugar ! ” 

They quickly understood, and then a rope 
came, and a dirty hot-faced sailor pressed it 
through the bars and under my arms. 

“ You can let go now ! ” he cried. 
“ We’ll hold you ! ” I let myself liang 
down in the bight of the rope, and a railway 
bar wa.s soon h ung driven battering at the 
iron bars by brawny arms. The second 
blow ri{)ped them from their sockets, and. 
with a cheer. I was hauled out of the cellar 
into the street. 

But the cheer ended with a shout of 
terror, and without lifting me to my feet 
they dragged me by the rope at full speed 
away from the hole. Looking up. I sa>v the 
great wall above me trembling, bending 
outwards, and then it came thundering down 
almost on top of us. Then I fainted. 

I didn’t wake up again for nearly .sixteen 
hours. And my hair was as w^hite as it is 
to-day, and I don’t w’onder, either. 

The confidential clerk ? Oh, they found 
his body in one of the vaults three day.s later, 
when the ruin.s had become cool enough to 
enter. But I didn’t say a word about 
what I had seen of his treachery, because he 
must have lost his life in trying to save 
mine. He lost his way in the vaults in the 
blinding smoke, and there the boiling sugar 
must have overtaken him. 

That’s my story, young sir. And now 
you know’ w'hy my hair turned white. 


W,*- 


Macs International. 


Af course he’ll get leave all right. 

vj What rot you talk,” .said Fison. 

Binns blinked at him through his spec¬ 
tacles : “ Well, I don’t think he will, that’s 
all. In fact, I’m sure he won’t. If I betted, 
I wouldn’t mind having a small bet about it.” 

They were sitting in Fison’.s study. Not 
a very .spaciou.s apartment: indeed, w’hen 
(X'cupied by a table, a book.shelf. tw'o chairs, 
three footballs, a miscellaneous collection of 
sciuash racquets, fives glove.s, etc., and Fison's 
owm bulky form, there w'as .scarcely room, as 
Binns remarked, to swing a cat in it. How¬ 
ever, as Binns added, fortunabiy this w’as 
the only form of exercise that Fi.son never 
indulged in. 

Binns hiinsdf, of the diminutive body and 
the large head, did not play any game but 
fives, and that indifferently. He w’as not 
made that way. In liis early day.s at 
Bamboro’ he had 8uffere<l considerably on 
that account, but now' at the end of three 
years he was accepted as he was, and 
accepted gladly. For Binns was undoubtedly 


By A. W. EVELYN. 

a character. Despite his lack of dexterity 
in the handling of balls, he w'as very much 
alive. If it was an idea you wanted, Binns 
W'as your man. 

liie Hubj<'ct of discussion at the moment 
W'as whether McAlister, the iirscparable 
friend of these tw'o, would get leave to go 
to the England e. .Scotland Hugger Match at 
C'opetow’n on Saturday. The oc*casion was 
a v(;ry exce]>tional one, for McAlisb’i’.s 
brother, '' Old Mac,” was playing for 
Scotland. In the ordinary w'ay there would 
have been no difficulty for “ Young Mac ” 
in getting leave, becau.se “ Old Mac ” had 
himself been at Bamboro’, and the .school 
keenly appreciat ’d the honour. But as ill 
luck w'ould have it there w'as a bad epidemic 
of .scarlet fever in Coyx'tow'n at the moment. 

“ You know what Bow’-k'gs is,” went on 
Binns, (“Bow-legs” wa.s the Rev. Julius 
Jansen, the hou8ema.ste'r). “ For meaning 
well and doing ill he’s the champion of the 
world. I liavcn’t done ” extras ” with him 
four tcrm.s for nothing. 1 know exactly 


what it w'ill be like. Bow'-legs will be bis 
very' oiliest. ‘ My dear boy, it is magnificent 
that your brother has bwn given hi.s Inter¬ 
national Cap,’ he’ll begin. But it’ll be a ca.so 
of Ixung kind only to be cruel. ‘ I should 
not be doing rny duty, however. . . ” 

Binns gave a lifelike imitation of the master’s 
voice, 

“ Well, it W'ill be the foulest thing that’s 
ever been done in this .school,” .said Fison, 
‘‘ and it will aln ost kill young Mac.’’ 

At that rr.o!n<'nt they' heard the door of 
young Mae's study, which was next to 
Fison’s. clo.se. They' looked at one another. 

“ You’re right,” said Fison ; “ if he’d got 
leave he’d have come in here.'’ He rose 
and oj)ened the door. 

” I should leave him alone for the present. ’ 
remark(^d Bmn.s. “ He is taking it liardly.” 

But Fison, always impeduous rath<‘r than 
tactful, had already oix‘n(‘d McAli.'.ter’.s 
door. Mac’s jolly fi(*ckled face was quite 
pale when he looked up. 

“ No,” he said, “ I haven’t got leave. . . . 
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I'm rather busy. . . . I’ve got a good deal 
of work. . . . You don’t mind, old chap ? ” 
And Piaon found himself in the passage out- 
si»le a closed door. 

Fison came back to Binns in a royal rage. 

“ To think of that mouldy little worm of a 
Bow-legs. . . . Poor old Mac! Ix>ok here, 
Binky,” ho went on, turning on Binns in a 
■way that might easily have frightened him 
had he not been accustomed to it, “ you’ll 
have to think of a way out of this. Next 
term you’ll be a monitor, but you’re not one 
now, and the croaming exploit of your 
oaroer shall be getting Mac to the match. 
I’m playing squash with Hopkins, and when 
I come back you’ll have arranged the whole 
thing or I’ll skin you alive ! ” 

VV^hen Fison returned about an hour later 
he found Binns still in his study, but so 
absorbed in a book which he had found on 
the shelves, that he seemed to have forgotten 
iall about McAlister and the match. 

■ Fison cried “ You little beast! ” picked 
him up bodily and crammed him into the 
comer. Binns took no notice, and continued 
to read till the book was snatched from him. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that you were to be 
thinking the whole time about how Mac was 
to get to the match ? ” said Fison. 

“ I shan’t answer till you replace me in the 
seat of honour, and apologise for your want 
of hos])itality.” 

Fison picked him up and put him on the 
chair again. 

‘‘ But as for apolc^ising,” he said, “ I’m 
just as likely to eat that football.” 

“ There you are, always thinking of 
* stuffing food into the bag that contains 
you ! ’ As for Mac getting to the match, 
that's easy enough. In my youth, before I 
understood the value of discipline, and the 
poor amusement afforded by the town of 
Hamboro’, 1 often went there of an afternoon 
without leave.” 

” Did you really ? What if you met a 
master ? ” 

I just took off my hat and looked inno¬ 
cent, and he thought my housemaster had 
given me leave ! ” 

“ But suppose you met Bow-legs ? ” 

Binns smiled angelically. “ I took jolly 
^ood care that I didn’t. He may be ob¬ 
served on certain afternoons disappearing in 
the direction of Crailsham with his golf clubs. 
On Saturday next it so happens that he plays 
€or the monthly medal at Crailsham.” 

” How do you know ? ” 

” I’ve just been looking in the ‘ County 
Gazette ’ in Big Library, if you want to know. 
Oh, it's easy enough getting there; the job 
i^ getting back. The match will be over 
about half-pa.st four, I suppose. Mac 
wouldn’t get back till half-past five. And 
focking-in is at five. That is where things 
become interesting. Of course, he might 
fioi fire to the tower and get in in the general 
confusion. ...” 

” I know perfectly well you’ve got a plan,” 
said Fison; ” out with it, or lil screw your 
arm in that patent way I invented the other 
evening.” 

“ Let’s get Mac in. It is rather a sporting 
scheme, and I’d like to try it on him.” 

Binns found Mac just in from footer. 
Like “ Old Mac,” ho was a “ half,” and had 
the faculty of h s family for skipping over 
the surface of a slippery ground w’hen others 
wen' floundering in the mire. On this 
particular day he had played, as everyone 
a^eed. ” like a madman,” and felt con¬ 
siderably refreshed by it. And it was the 
usual Mac of the tousled red hair and jovial 
round face w'ho answ'ered “ Right! I’ll be 
in in two minutes, when I’ve removed the 
stains of battle.'’ 

“ The fact is,” began Binns, when he 
arrived, ” we’ve been thinking over tliis 
affair of the match on Saturday.” 


“ Oh, it’s all right. Don’t let’s talk about Binns was bu^y sticking on the whiskers 
it,” broke in Mac, who was still too sore to and touching up the face. “ A touch, just a 

care for expressions of sympathy. touch, of red on the nose. A little pow'der 

” Oh, just as you like,” said Binns. “ I on the cheeks, a little black under the eyes— 

had an idea how you could go all the same, Cripps is an unhealthy-looking creature, 

but of course-” Now the hat . . . and that little bag . . . 

Mac’s eyes were flashing in an instant. and Fizz’s ulster! ” Binns stood back and 

‘‘ Out with it,” he cried. And Binns un- laughe<l till his spectacles fell off. 

folded hLs plan. Mac, a perfect caricature of Mr. Cripps, 

” As I was sayii^ to that old idiot,” in- was saying to Fison, ” Any of our patent 

dicating Fison, ” it is easy enough to get out; hair preserver to-day, sir ? You’re getting 

the job is to get in. Now has it ever occurred a bit thin on top.” 

to you chaps that there is one person who “ Binns, my boy,” said Fison, solemnly, 

always arrives at about five-thirty on a “ If this comes off all right I’ll give you one 

Saturday evening, who is always let in with- of my bull pups next holidays—the best one 
out hesitation, and who departs w'hen and —there! ” 

how he likes ? You guess who I mean ? . . . 

Exactly ! I refer to that excellent hair- Good evening, Mr. Penshurst.” 

cutter, Mr. Alfred Cripps. He comes to the ” Good evening, Mr. Cripps. Got a 
buttery door and taps. Penshurst goes and cold ? ” 

opens it. Cripps says ‘ Good evening, Mr. Mr. Penshurst had occupied the position 
Penshurst ’; Penshurst says, ‘ Good evening, of butler for tt*n years, but never rememboi>ed 

Mr. Cripps.’ Cripps steps briskly through seeing Mr. Cripps wdth his coat collar turned 

the buttery, out into the passage, and up to his ears before, nor to have heard him 

turns to the left towards the changing room. speak in a hoarsQ whisper. 

That is the end of Cripps—so far as Pens- Mr. Cripps’ throat must have been very 
hurst is concerned. He may cut fifty heads bad. for he only pointed to it and hurried out 

of hair, he may cut one, or none. Penshurst of the buttery. 

lets him out again sooner or later. But if the Mr. Penshurst was on the point of follow- 
evening should pass and night come on, and ing him for the purpose of recommending 

still no Cripps has been let out, an intimate him to try somebody’s cure-all. He would 

knowledge of Penshurst leads me to believe undoubtedly have done so had not Fison's 

that he would quite overlook this curious form block^ the doorway at that moment, 

fact. He would probably ‘ take his davy ’ in quest of a certain kind of biscuit which 

that he had let him out! If, then, through Penshurst retailed, at a considerable proQt. 

some mistake, Cripps did not come to cut at five for a penny. But for this diversiooi. 

hair on a certain Saturday—perhaps a Penshurst would have been astonished to 

message, apparently from Bow-legs, had find the afflicted Mr. Cripps dancing wildly 

reached him telling him not to—^and if some about with his arms round Binns’ neck, and 

one resembling Cripps in appearance were whispering as loudly as an hour and a-half's 

to enter the buttery, and having said continuous shouting would permit. “ Scot- 

‘ Good evening, Mr. Penshurst.’ were to pass land won. . . . Scotland won . . . Oh! 

out into the passage, the future movements Mac . , . two tries ! Hurrah I Hurrah ! ’ 

of that person would be 
a matter of no import¬ 
ance to anyone except 
himself. If he were, 
for instance, to retire 
rapidly to the study 
next door to this and 
remove his whiskers 
and moustache with tHe 
aid of a little warm 
water, would anyone bo 
the wiser ? ” 

“Have you got any 
whiskers and mous¬ 
tache ? ” It was Mac 
who asked the question 
in a voice trembling 
with excitement. 

“ Well, as it happens, 

I have. We had some 
acting in the holi¬ 
days, you know, and I 
brought some of the 
make-up things bock. 

You never know . . .” 

“ Go and get them,” 
cried Mac, jumping up 
and knocking over the 
inkpot in his excite¬ 
ment. 

“ All right. We’ll 
have a full-dress rehear¬ 
sal,” said Binns, and 
hurrying off was soon 
back agiin with mous¬ 
tache, whiskers, and 
spirit gum to fix them 
with. 

“ As far as I can re¬ 
member, Cripps wears a 
bowler hat about three 
sizes too big for him. 

You’d better try mine,” 

Fismn “ If'll hide TTerbkrt (p/oomi/y); ** Richard, I've just made an awful discovery. Here 

^ , ,, wc are fixed up for the next six weeks in this rotten hole, and who d’you think 

the fiery locks. I i^aw on the Parotle?— /V /lead and Family ” 





Disturbing Intelligence. 






YACHTING ON THE VICTORIA LONG POND. BLACKHEATH. 

1. Testing new styles of yachts. 2. Some of the oompe'itors before the race. 3. The start of the flr=t race. 4. Tacking in a strong breeze. 
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A OuEER Catch ; or, an Aristocrat in a Democratic Land 

By JAMES DRUMMOND, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

O N lonely islands off the coast of New one word. It is “ Ugh ! ” He uses it only being extended into the earth for about 

Zealand there lives an aristocrat when he thinks he is going to bc^ hurt. 1'he twelve inches, 

whose ancient lineage and consiTvative sound seems to come from the very pit of The young tuataras grow slowly. Speci- 
instincts are unsurpassed in any part of the his stomach, and it gives an impression that mens of tender age, to all appearances, have 

world. He is a gentleman of such high he is trying to mix a deep groan with a not increased in size during a whole year, 

degree and exclusive family relationship that hollow croak. Otherwise he is as silent as There is no record of the average life of a 

he recognises only the remotest claims of kin- the grave. tuatara, but it is known that an unusually 

ship ; and his pride of birth is so great that His length is twentj'-three inches from the large one was kept by some Maoris in an old 
he is never associated with the common tip of his snout to the tip of his tail. The kumara pit for more than three generations, 

multitude on any pretence whatever. He is ridge of his back is covered with ornamental The most imjx>rtant scientific discovery 

not of the busy, bustling to-day, but of the spines, which he raises in a bristling line in connection with this reptile was made by 

long ago, and he lives in an atmosphere of when he is angry. His greatest beauty. Professor W. Baldwin Sjxmcer. He found 

splendid isolation from all other living however, is in his eye. It is soft and promi- a small eye beneath the skin on the top of the 

creatures. nent and hazel, and it conveys a mighty head. This parietal or pineal eye, as it is 

The world's scholars, to whom he is an depth of intelligence and sentimentalit}'. called, shows a greater perfection of structure 

object of reverential curiosity, have given Although he has no external ears, his in the tuatara than in any other known type 
him a genus, a family, and an onler that he hearing is very sharp. I have often walked of animal. 

shares \iith nobody. His name is Sphenodon up to his cage on tip-toe and looked in, think- When the tuatara’s distinguished position 

puncUiitut, but he is called the Tuatara ing to catch him unawares ; but, if awake, in the Animal Kingdom is considered, it is 

Lizard for convenience and brevity. He is he has had his head cocked on one side and not surprising that many attempts have 

not reaUy a lizard. He is a “ wee bit con- his eyes have glanced round in my direction, been made to set up claims of relationship, 

nection ” of lizards, turtles, crocodiles, and shining with alertness. Claims of this nature have been made on 

birds. His affinities to turtles are as strong There is an impression amongst many behalf of Rhynchosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and 
as his affinities to lizards, and some of his New Zealanders that their great native the famous old 8^^^mming reptile Ichthyo- 

ribs are like the ribs of a l)ird. In other reptile has a muddy intellect and is slow to saurus, as well as Homoeosaurus, all of u hom 

words, he is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor gude gras]) ideas. This is far from the truth. were on the top rung of the ladder in their 

red herring. I could give many instances to show that he day, before birds and mammals were called 

His nearest ally is Homoeosaurus, an old is not wanting in brain j)ower. It is sheer into being. An American professor, indeecl, 

buffer who lived in Europe in the Jurassic laziness, not dulness of intellect, that has has gone to much trouble to prove that if 

Period. His ancestors existed before birds been his undoing. He has an inherited and the remote ancestors of Ichthyosaurus \\ere 

came into the scheme of creation. Those 
ancient tuataras, which were very plentiful 
in many parts of the world, passed their long 
lives in dreary and desolate scenes that no 
flowers or fine foliage brightened. As his 
ancestors were, so is he. VV’hat \^'as gootl 
enough for them is good enough for him. 

Their habits are his habits, and he clings to 
their views of life closer than a government 
clings to life. He was content with such 
things as he had, and he never joined in the 
cry of “ Forward ! ” He stood stock-still 
through the ages while the world rushed 
past him, and he has been dropped behind by 
country after country until his only place of 
abode now is the colony of New Zealand. 

At one time, >nthin the past half-century, 
the whole colony was his domain, but he has 
been banished to small islands near the sea 
coast, which are his last strong towers constitutional aversion to all new-fangled not actual tuataras, they at any rate bore 

against enemies. notions : but he is not too lazy to think. a very striking resemblance to them. 

I first became acquainted wth this living I have often tried to keep a mate for my When Europeans first came to New 

fossil some years ago, in course of inquiries tuatara, but have not been successful. Ail Zealand, the tuatara was plentiful enough, 

into my country's natural history. My the females have died. I felt rather anxious He was feared and dreaded by most of the 

tuatara, which I keep in a large cage in my in this respect, as eleven months are occupied Maori tribes. In a mammalless land there 

garden, was hatched, bred, and rear^ on a in the hatching of the eggs, and opportunities were no other enemies to molest him ; but 

speck of land called Stephen Island, in Cook are afforded for watching the development of wild pigs, dogs, and cats, which were brought 

Strait, which separates the North Island of the embryo. In natural conditions, female by Europeans, left him no peace, and they 

New Zealand from the South Island. He tuataras lay their eggs in holes in the earth have pursued him to his destruction, 

spent his babyhood there, and I have no or sand. Sometimes eight or ten eggs are He was once a power in the world, but his 

doubt that when he began to be a big laid at a time. On some occasions all the day has gone by. He has been called to 

Sphenodon he hunted gra8shop])er8, flies, eggs are laid in one night; at other times sleep with his fathers, the great reptiles of 

spiders, beetles, and other big game with as they are laid at intervals of a few days. olden times. He has committed the sin of 

much skill and enthusiasm as any member The reptiles live in burrows in the ground. inaction, and must earn the wages of sin, 

of the tuatara community. When he was Most females place their eggs in a nest apart which is death. When I am in a lazy mood, 

not following the chase, he spent most of his from the burrow. A sm^ cavity is made, and feel that it is better to relinquish the 

time basking in the sun, sprawling in shady generally under the surface soil, with an struggle, 1 sometimes look at my tuatara 

pools, drinking huge draughts of cold spring entrance about three inches in diameter. and think : “ The world has got tired of 
water, and listening to the fierce winds that A chamber is run into the ground for five you and your indolent ways, my friend, and 

howl through the strait and race over his or six inches on a level surface, and its the fate which is likely to overtake you 

little island home. dimensions are increased in order to receive awaits all who >\111 not try to progress.” 

One of his most striking customs is to the eggs, which are packed together in layers 

proclaim a fast once a year. He observes it two or three deep. The eggs are generally 

with a strictness that could not have been covered with soil removecl from the chamber 

surpassed by the fasting prophets of old. in the work of excavation, and the soil is 

1 believe that there is no reconl of fasting well pressed down upon the treasures. The 

to compare with my tuatara's. For weel« entrance to the hole is stuffed with grass or 

he absolutely - abstains from food of any leaves, and is made to resemble the sur- 

kind, and he will hardly look at luscious roundings as closely as possible, so that it 

worms and snails, which he eats with un- will not easily catch the eye. The other 

disguised relish when the fast is ended. plan is to make the nest at the end of the 

1 have never heard him utter more than burrow’ in which the reptile lives, the tunnel 
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Pranks amongst the Tent-poles. 


4 FTER a first Fiicccssful bit of camping- 

out of our Scouts company at Near¬ 
ham School, Jack Tudor and little Gimlet 
Sturt were b ‘sit'ged with inquiries. 

“ What about another camp. Jack ? ” 

“ Don’t know. Ham ; ask (iimlet.” 

Ham tried Gimlet. 

“ Can’t say, Hammy ; try Jack.” 

With the advent of summer, thoughts of 
camp broke out afresh, and a meeting was 
called. That did the trick. 

The mess pre.sident looked very business¬ 
like. He was holding a book in his hand, 
and, if you could have looked over his 
shoulder, you would have read its title, 
■“ How to Keep Fit on 2^d. a Day.” 

Ham had read the book with great care. 
He even added up the figures in the author’s 
tables in order to satisfy himself that the 
calculations were correctly worked out. 

The boys alw’ays looked to Hamilton for 
expert advice in the matter of camp meals. 
He w'as one of those comfortable-looking 
young men who advertise the food on which 
they are fed. His familiar friends called 
him “ Fat Ham.” This avoided confusion, 
for Mr. John Hamilton, one of the masters, 
was lean. 

When the mess president spoke he looked 
at Squat Thomas, who had just been ap¬ 
pointed cook. 

I’ll tell you what it is, gentlemen; 
I vote for a trial. What do you say to 
vegetarian dinners ? It’s awfully cheap. 
W'e can g(;t enough nut paste for-” 

” Oh, stow' it. Ham ! ” put in Gimlet, “ it 
isn’t a monkeys’ camp ; and besides-” 

‘‘ I know that. Gimlet—unle.ss you w'ant 
to bring some relatives. {Hear, hear !) But 
this chap proves it—and the stuff is nearly 
as cheap as dirt.” 

“ Why not have dirt, and do it cheaper 
still ? ” 

Goggie Bell began to get impatient. 

Push on, Mr. Chairman,” said he. 

“ Well, of course, I can’t prove it. I’ve 
never done it, and it may not agree wdth 
< vervbody. He must be a clever chap—no 
end of chemistry.” 

Bodger ” Brooks, lately from the Colo¬ 
nies, was studying Squat’s proposed ” bill 
of fare.” It looktMl a trifle monotonous, 
and ” sauci.s.son fri ” app<?ared pretty 
often. 

Ham opened the volume and began to 
read some of the titles of the chapters: 

Food for fat folk.” 

The meeting looked at the chairman and 
smiled unanimously. Toby Meredith w'as 
just going to let off a joke. 

“ Haisins for runners.” 

“ What does it say. Ham ? ” inquired 
Jock McIntosh, the school half-miler. 

Ham gave him some tit-bits. 

” Put a f< llow' ean’t be ox|M‘ct 4 ‘d to know 
how’ to cook leaves and nuts and things.” 
said Squat. His profe.ssional hono ir was at 
stake. 

There were more speeches. ,Jock McIntosh 
agreed that it looked ch^'ap, and, speaking 
as a Scotsman, he f(‘lt that that w'as a strong 
argument. He had been brought up on 
porridge (amongst other things, of course), 
and his opinion was- 

At this point Bodger got tired of talk. 

” Pitch the book over. Ham, w'ill you ? 
What do the letters .stand for, eh ? ” 

” Oh, some big society, I exjxjct.” 

Bodger threw it back at Ham’s head. 

“ Mid-Peggleton Farinaceous—bum it, old 
man ! What a quacky-looking show ! I vote 


By F. J. HARWOOD, 

Author of ^ ffotr Xearham School Pulled up U$ Socltf etc. 

for British bacon and no risks. All in favour 
of bacon, hands up ! Bacon w ins.” 

” W’ait a bit. old chap,” said Squat. 

“ I don’t mind having a go at some of these 
banana puddings : it looks oa.sy enough.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear. Squatty ! ” chimed in Jo(?k, 
who wa.s assistant cook. ” It’s all very 
well to ]X)ke fun.” 

” I don’t know’ about that,” said Gimlet 
sorrowfully. “ It is all right for those who 
can afford to lose fle.sh. Vm almost afraid 
to have a bath lest I .should slip down the 
w’astc-pi|>e.” 

The end of it was that the matter w’as 
left to the two cooks, w’ho felt like heroes. 
They certainly actetl like heroes, for Squat’s 
banana pudding wdth Jock's orange sauce 
broke all camp record.s. 

The camp w’as not a ilay old before an 
adventure overtook the little party that was 
camping in Squire Jackson’s meadow’. The 
boys had just bathed and were bni.shing up 
for breakfa.Mt. Squat was boiling eggs. He 
wore a big white apron and w’as armed with a 
mighty s|x>on, with which he W’as ladling eggs 
into the |X)t. 

Squat could not be blamed for dropping 
an egg into the middle of Goggle’s hair¬ 
brush, w'hich lay drying in front of the fire, 
for he was suddenly startled at hearing 
frantic shoutings and the sound of running 
feet from the other side of the luHige. One 
husky and excited voice could be heard 
above the others. 

” Hi ! stop him ! Back, back, you brute ! 
Over the five acre—quick ! ” 

Of course the other boys turned out in a 
great hurry. They were ju.st in time to sih* 
Squat tearing across the meadow with the 
spoon in one hand and the corner of his apron 
clutched in the other. He was in close pur¬ 
suit of a rough-looking fellow', who certainly 
looked like a brute, for he carried a thumping 
stick, and w'as making the grass fly under his 
hobnailed boot-s. 

The boys at once set the fugitive dowm as 
a thief ; perha])s he was a footpad, possibly 
a murderer ! And they joined in the chase 
with tremendous energy. 

“ Get—away—you—fool ! ” gasped the 
fugitive, when he saw’ that Squat had caught 
him up and w’as shaping to collar him. He 
clumsily tried to push his pursuer aside, but 
the cook W’as tough, and with a mighty effort 
Squat threw’ himself at the man’s heels, 
bringing him down with a jarring thud. 
There was a vicious scramble. Both were 
badly ” blow'n,” but the l)oy was top dog. 
Sprinting w’as evidently not in the other 
fellow’s lin(‘, for he .soon lay there making 
horrible grimaces and looking daggers from 
his half-closed eyes at the ring of boy .s’ faces 
tliat surrounded him. 

Before U)ng a stout old farmer and two 
farm-hands liad tumbled over th» gate and 
had rea<‘hed the wondering boys. J'ho 
farmer s|K)ke. or ratluT gurgled : 

” Why, Charlie, my man, fainting ? 
What are you—doing—down—there ? ” 

Squat’.s eyes w’ere glaring into tho.se of his 
victim. 

” What .shall w’c do with him, sir V ” he 
inquinxl, without looking up. ” Roix* 
him ? ” 

“ Ro|X)i him, sonny ? What for ? ” 

“ Well, wasn’t he attacking somebody ? ” 

The farmer looked at Charlie’s face, then 
at Squat’s clenchc*d fists, then at Ham, and 
then at the others. His mouth began to 
spread across his face, he shook like a motor 


that has ju.st been wound up, and finally 
broke into exjdosive fits of wheezy laughter. 

Squat raised himsGlf from Charlie’s chest. 
Charlie dragged his clothes straight (his 
w'aistcoat buttons were somewhere under 
his left arm) and slowly stood up. 

Of coui*se the whole thing w'as explained. 
It appears that some bullocks wore being 
driven along the lane ; one had become un- 
nily and had taken a wrong turning. The 
farmer had hurriedly shouted to his man, 
telling him to run across the r:*ieadow’, thus 
cutting the corner and turning the bullock 
back. Nobod\' thought of .Squat or knew 
how he could run. And nobo<ly had ex- 
}K»cte<l him to do wiiat he did do. 

Luckily, both parties saw’ the ludicrous 
side of the thing, and, after some good- 
humoured handshaking, the farmer’s people 
follow’ed the bullock, and the boys returned 
to their eggs, w’hich w’ere, of course, fairly 
hard. 

One moniing, towartls the end of the week. 
Ham put his head from the front door of 
“ The Vikings’ ” t<*nt and affectionately 
inqumxl after Jock’s health. Then, seeing 
Toby standing near, he added : 

“ Hullo ! Toby Merry, what have ron 
swallowed ? ” 

Tobv made no answer. 

” What’s wrong, old man—toothache ? ” 

“ No.” 

” But w’hy not ti ll us ? ” 

Toby W’as holding a handkerchief to his 
ear. Ham stepped from the tent and 
walked tow'ards the others. 

” Don't fuss. Ham, ther.‘’s a good chap,” 
.said the injured one. 

Ham was in romping health and spirits, 
and on failing to get anything out of " The 
Water Rats,” as Jock and Co. calk'd them¬ 
selves, he went back to the Vikings’ den and 
addre.s.siHl a speech to S(piat, who was only 
just awake. 

” Hullo ! Here’s luck ! Come on, Doctor 
Sahib, .shake up, man, there’s Toby over the 
road with his head half off. or half on, or 
something. You haven’t got a stretcher in 
that bag, have you ? Shall I go and get a 
gate ? ” 

Squat, who was just longing for a chance 
of using a lx)x of first-aid ecjuipinent that had 
been presented to him by an uncle, wa.s soon 
at Toby’s side. That young man was trving 
to nur.se his face with one liand and clean a 
boot with the other. He w’as doing both 
badly. 

” Bump, Toby ? Mos luitoes, or what ? 
Have some ointm(*nt ? ’ 

Toby lookeil a bit bored, but he answ’ered 
civilly : 

“ Don’t mind if I do. Squat; it does sting 
a bit.” 

Ham, looking over the patient’s shoulder, 
spied a slight stain on the liandkerchief. 

” Blood ! What a near thing ! Another 

six inche.s-” 

” Shut up, Hamilton ! ” 

” By all means, you ungrateful rascal ! 
But how did you do it ? ” 

” Why are you so ghastly inquisitive. 
Ham ? ” 

” Sympathy, my dear boy—sympathy. 
I’m concerned about your health. Here nm 
1 . three months older than any of you, 
re.sjx)nsible to your families and all that, and 
j'ou w’on’t ” 

The amaU'ur doctor w’as rubbing some 
ointment into a nasty scratch on the lobe o£ 
Toby’s ear. 
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Well/’ continued Ham, “ if you won't 
tell we, I suppose you’ll tell the doctor.” 

Toby’s fellow-“ Rats ” began to smile. 

“ Don’t make game of a fellow,” said 
Squat, with the air of one who had saved a 
life. ” It’s a nasty wound—might be 
pf) soned—can’t tell until it gathers.” 

The ‘‘ Rats ” smiled again on hearing the 
doctor’s comforting statement. Then Toby 
smiled with them—and then iht truth came 
out. 

In the middle of the previous night Toby 
suddenly found himself lying awake. His 
three comrades slept heavily. All w'as silent, 
and ho felt creepy. What had awakened 
him ? He seemed to recollect a rattling of 
some kind, but perhaps that was only a 
dream. 

Like a good scout, Toby collected his wits 
and resolved to investigate. It was clear 
(so he thought) that something must have 
happened outside the tent. Perhaps the 
Vikings were up to their tricks ! 

Rodger's bicathing became broken, and 
he tiirned in his sleep. 

Toby, who had raised himself on his elbow, 
again lay low*, and all was quiet. 

After * a short, w'ait the scout l)egan to 
wriggle from his blankets. He noiselessly 
lift<‘d the “ curtain ” of the tent and looked 
out into the night. He lay thus, on his 
stomach, for about a minute. No sound ; 
no sign. 

But it must have been something. He 
leaned farther out and put an ear to the 
ground. The grass was dewy and the cold¬ 
ness made Toby jump. But was he not a 
scout, with a chance of an adventure all to 
himself ? 

Absolute silence, except for the rustle of 
the long grass. He could see nothing through 
the black night, so he again put his ear to 
the ground—this time on a thistle. He 
jumped again. 

” Ugh ! what’s this ? ” He twisted his 
shoulders round with a jerk and then jumped 
for the third time. He was far from nervous, 
but the fact was he seemed to be caught by 
a hundred fishhooks, one of which was em¬ 
bedded in the lobe of his ear. 

Toby w'as a prisoner ! 

The steady stream of fresh air that was 
blowing under the tent curtain w^as rousing 
the sleepers. Bodger Brooks sat up and 
look' d about him. 

“What’s up? Is that you, Jock ? Who 
goes there ? '’ 

(limlet was up in a jiffy. He grasped a 
box of matches and lit a match. It w’as at 
once blown out by the breeze, but not beJore 
the boys had seen the hind-quarters of their 
comrade, whose complaining voice could now’ 
be heard from the outside. 


.M' ^ ^ 



Trespassing! 


Landowner (to evdist who has rome flfing ov^ the 
herl jf ): “ Well, yoansr man, and who gave you permis¬ 
sion lo shoot over my lands ? ” 


‘‘ I say there, light up, there’s a good 
chap, Bodger. Whew ! ” 

“ Hullo ! What’s on, Toby ? ” 

Bodger jumped to his feet and took dow’n 
the tin lantern from the nail on which it hung. 
Poor Toby recognised the sound. It was the 
rattle of the lantern, shaken against the polo 
by a gust of wind, that had awakened him. 

The candle was soon alight, and the three 
Vikings crawled to the rescue of their com¬ 
rade. 

But there were no fish-hooks, and Squat’s 
adventure was a tiny thing after all. They 
found him held in the clutches of a gigantic— 
bramble ! The great thorns had clung to 
his thinly clad shoulders; the wind and 
Toby’s own struggles had helped to complete 
the capture. 

At tea-time on the last day of the camp 
all except Goggie had taken their places. Ho 
w’as in the den, singing. 

‘‘ Come on, Goggie, tea’s up ! ” shouted 
Ham. 

“ Right you are. Hammy, just coming !” 

Goggie raised his voice and .sang on : 

“ Oh ! we’re the Nearham lions. 

So don’t come hanging round. 

Wlicn we bite it’s seventeen 
Ounces to the pound I ” 

All eyes turned in the direction of the tent 
and all hands clapped. 

” Hip ! hip ! Encore ! Got any more of 
it?” 

” Lots ! ” W’as the reply. 

“ Well, tip it out. Take your note.” 
Ham struck tw’o fingers on his knee and held 
them to his ear in imitation of a tuning-fork. 
‘‘ How does it go ? ‘ Riding down to 

Bangor ’ ? ” 

“ That’s the tunc, Ham ; we want the 
words. Now, Goggie, chirp aw’ay, old chap.” 

The poet felt flattered, and he somewhat 
shyly produced a bundle of papers from 
his pocket. 

“ What!—all that ? Bravo ! Off you go ! ” 

“ No, not now’; wait until I’m fed. My 
throat is beastly rough. Besides, a fellow’ 
can’t sin^ on an empty stomach.” 

“ Quite right, Goggie. Give him his tea, 
Jock.” 

Goggie W’as in the school choir and was a 
demon at ” seconds.” Moreover, he could, 
at a pinch, operate on the school harmonium. 
There w’as nobody clever enough to contra¬ 
dict the expert, so the boys proceeded to 
pitch into their tea. 

After tea the comrades settled down for 
the song, which turned out to be pretty poor 
poetry. But it pleased them—that was the 
great thing. 

Goggie commenced on a frightfully high 
note and, much to his di gust, had to make 
a frc.sh start. However, he was soon trolling 
away at full steam. Here .are some of the 
verses. 

"THE NEARHAM LIONS. 

" In Ncarham’s lovely meadows 
(The loveliest ever seen) 

A group of jolly fellows 
Are camping on the green. 

They think not now of study, 

But lark amoncst the poles. 

And talk from mom till evening 
Of wickeb^, swims, and goals. 

C/ujrus : Oh ! we‘re, etc. 

‘* Come and see us feeding. 

Morning, noon, and night— 

How each fellow envies 
Bodger's appetite ! 

He one day met a dough-nut. 

But very sadly sighed. 

And. like a 'bus conductor. 

Said, ‘ No more room Inside.’ 

Chorus. 


"Come and see onr boxers. 

Handy with tlieir dooks ; 

All arc keen on trying 

To improve each other’s looks. 

Come and hear our jokers, 

Not a pun is poor ; 

Gimlet made one lately 
'Tliat nearly split the door ! 

Chorus. 

"Come and see our organ. 

Come and hear it played ; 

Hear its painful howling 

As though a donkey brayed. 

Hear tlic pedal squeaking. 

See the framework twist, 

When Goggie sits beside it 
To coa.x It with his fist. 

Chorus. 

" We’ve Tobt/, young and chirpy, 

.Vnd others of Ids kin, 

WTio give you the impression 
Tliat they mainly feed and grin. 

You’ll read it in the papers 

One morning, through yoim tears. 

That Toby and some othem 
Are growing longer ears.’’ 

Chorus. 

(Twenty-three verses omitted.) 

"Now, If I’ve failed to mention 
Every chap by name. 

Or if I’ve hurt your feelings, 

I hope you won’t walk lame. 

Come, swallow all our chaffing 
.Vnd digest every joke. It 
Won’t hurt you to put it 
In your pipe and smoke it.’’ 

Chorus. 

Having repeated the chorus over ard over 
again, the boys loaded the happy Goggie w ith 
praise upon praise. They would celebrate 
the event. 

“ Sausages for supper. Hear that, Squat ? 
Do you follow me, Jock ? You haven’t any. 
Then I w’ill bike in for some.” Thus spoke 
Ham. 

And Ham got them, and Squat cooked 
them, and Jock helped him, and a right 
merry time they had. 

Who of those present w’ill forget the cooks’ 
welcome shout ? 

‘‘Voici! gentlemens. Walk up—saucis-son 

avec-” He put his hand on the hot edge 

of the frying-pan and stopped abruptly. 
” Whirroo ! No harm done. Ooay the 
pang, Jock ? ” 

The boys gathered round the frizzling 
fare, and there w’e will leave them. It w’as 
all just prime ! 


or or 



With the Antarctic Expedition. 
‘‘Kfikimo? Not I ! I’m the cabin boy on tbl? expe¬ 
dition, fln«I a mighty rough tiuie I should be havine 
if I hadn’t thought of bringing a good supply of 
•B.O.P.s’I” 





2 . 

I’d like to go the pace in the literary race, 
And shine by sheer medulla oblongata ; 

But Grammar gives me pause, and there’s 
much ado because 

To Spelling I’m a most unwilling martyr. 
Refrain. But Gym. ! Trust him, etc. 


3. 

A graduate of John’s walks the €L8injorum 

TponSf 

And, crossing, lures me on by line and 
angle; 

But, struggle as I may, still I stick at BCA— 
To me the proposition’s quite a tangle. 
R(frain. But Gym. I Trust him, etc. 


4. 

I’ve other woes and worse that would 
lengthen out a verse. 

But, somehow. Gym. unfits a chap for 
whining ; 

And, following his lead, pluck and patience 
will succeed. 

Or face the world itself without repining! 
Refrain. That’s Gym.! Trust him. etc. 
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RITFITHS is my name : Bill Griffiths, or, in 
polite language, William. I am office- 
boy—junior clerk I should say, at Brown and 
Pottcrson’s, a good berth with an occasional 
tip and a decent Christmas-box every year. 
B. and P.—but there, everyone in the City 
know's B. and P.’s, so there is no need to go 
into that. What I want to describe to the 
reader is some of our clerks, and really one 
w'ould be surprised at the different characters 
you meet in a counting-house. In our little 
lot we’ve a |K)et, a socialist, an amateur actor, 
two or three sizes in swells, and others too 
numerous to mention—as the advertisements 
say when they have got to the end of the 
list. 

In the first place we will take Mr. 
Mcfilennon, commonly known to his friends 
as “ Scotchy.” He is our poet, a quiet solemn¬ 
faced chap who w'cars turn-down collars 
and his hair so long that that turns up at 
the ends. Dapp says he does the latter, 
being of Scotch descent, to rob the barber of 
his just and law'ful fees. Dapp is our—what 
d’you call those chaps w'ho make you laugh ? 
—Oh ! humorist. A regular terror he is. 
I'd much rather offend Tansley, our head 
clerk, than him. He says things that you 
think are all right at the moment, and by-and- 
by you see the others grin and know he has 
bwn getting at you all the time. Still, he’s 
not a bad sort: only yesterday he gave 



“ Scotchy.** 


me twopence to pin a whelk inside Jimson’s 
(one of our swells) hat! 

McGlennon, for all his quiet ways, thinks 
no small beans of himself. He considers 
he’s as great a poet as Shakespeare. There 
are no degrees, he says, in poetship, one 
poet’s as good as another. I can’t say I 
agree with him. 

Dapp fairl}^ set McGlennon up over his 
poetry a little while back. 


“ If this argument of yours holds good, 
Scotchy,” said he, winking at us, ” I’m as 
good as yourself.” 

“ It’s verra deeficult to decide w'hat really 
does constitute a poet,” says Scotchy, “ but 
if writing poetry be one thing, I’m thinking 
I never knew you wrote poetry, Mr. Dapp.” 



“Gave me twopence to pin a whelk inside 
Jimson's hat.” 

“ Come to that,” said Dapp, “ you’ve 
owned up to being a poet, but I’ve never 
seen any poetry of yours. Have you ever 
had anything published ? ” 

” I’ve had honourable mention in many a 
competeetion. Once I came near to carrying 
away the prize.” 

” That’s nothing—simply amateurism.— 
What I mean is, have you ever appeared in 
print professionally—got paid for it, you 
know' ? ” 

“ And I also reply, that’s nothing,” said 
Scotchy scornfully. “ Poetry and filthy 
lucre have nothing in common.” 

” Nevertheless, the world has a brutal way 
of gauging a man’s ability in his profession 
by the money he earns at it,” replied Dapp. 

“ Weel—taking you according to your own 
standard—Have you ever got paid for 
poetry ? ” 

” Once—only once, I admit. But I got 
paid at the rate of 26/. 8«. 3d. a line, which I 
don’t think was bad for a beginner.” 

“ Wha—at • ” gasped McGlennon in¬ 
credulously. 

“ I did-^idn’t I, you fellows ? ” 


Wo backed him up, and really it was the 
truth, you know'. He had won a prize by 
supplying the missing line in one of the late 
lamented Limerick competitions, and his 
share had come to that amount. He had 
stood treat on the strength of it. 

“ Hey !—a competeetion, I suppose,” said 
McGlennon, with studied carelessness. 

“ Something of that sort,” replied Dapp. 
“ Anyhow I came a trifle nearer to carrjdng 
off the prize than you did in yours. But it 
wasn’t only the money ; would you believe 
it, McGlennon, that poetry brought mo 
fame ! ” 

Hey,” said Scotchy absently, apparently 
absorbed in his w’ork. ” Then you woke 
up ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, I w'oke up and found I had become 
famous. I had letters from all sources 
advising me how to invest my money. One 
philanthropist had some shares in a mine to 
dispose of, which w’ere bound to go up 500 
per cent, in a few weeks ; several had motor 
bikes ; the secretaries of I don’t know how 
many charitable institutions in want of funds 
impressed on me the desirability of investing 
my money in gilt-edged securities for the 
far future. I never knew I had so many 
friends before desirous of my bodily, financial, 
and spiritual welfare. I shall certainly have 
to give the postman a Christmas-box this 
year.” 

Scotchy made no further comment, but 
went on with his w'ork, as if anxious to make 
up for lost ground, and so the matter was 
dropped for the time. But the next day 
he brought it up again. 

” See here, Mr. Dapp,” said he, placing a 



** He considers he’s as great a poet as 
Shakespeare.” 


sheet of note-paper on Dapp’s desk, “ w e 
w'ere talking of competeetions yesterday. 
Here will be a little thing I ran off l^t night.” 

“ Aha ! ” exclaimed Dapp, in tragic tones. 
” The laird throw's down the gauntlet! I 
may look upon this as a sort of challenge, 
I suppose, McNab.” 

“ Ye may look upon it as ye choose, Mr. 
Dapp, but I’ll have ye to remember my 
name’s McGlennon.” 
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“ May I read it out ? ** 

“ Sairtainly.” 

And Dapp did so. Here are the 6rst two 
versea : 

** My Love b fair, 

A white rose 
Like the bloesom rare 

On the blackthorn that grows. 

“My Love’s a star 
In my firmament. 

Like the westering sun 
In the Orient.’* 



They were always at it.’' 


I won’t trouble the reader with the rest of 
the drivel. It was pretty jxxjr stuff even 
for poetry. When Dapp had hnished 
reading he looked so comical that I had to 
drop a ruler and fish for it under the desk to 
hide my emotion. 

“ Not bad,” he said, “ but really, 
McDoodle-’ ’ 

” Ye’ll excu.se me, Mr. Dapp, but my 
name is-” 

” Just so,—as I was about to remark, this 
style of thing is ridicidously easy, you know. 
I could Scotch reel off verses in metre like 
this by the yard.” 

” They are—rideeculously ea.sy when ye 
know the way. I’d like to see ye do them 
by the/oo«, Dapp.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Dapp. “ Give me a bit of 
paper. H—m—diet’s see. How does this 
go ? ” 

He thought for a little while, then scribbled 
away, and handed the ijajKT to Jobleau, 
who read it out : 

** My Love is tall— 

A Grenadier, 

You ought to see 
Her mop up beer. 

“ My Love is fat 
And Forty, too— 

Tlie truth is tliat 
She’s forty-two.” 

Ye’d be a much nicer chap, Dapp, if it 
wasn’t for that beastly humour of yours,” 
said McGlennon placidly, when the other had 
tinished. 

” There! ” responded Dapp, in an ag¬ 
grieved tone, “ there’s professional jealousy 
for you ! Talk about feet, my metre’s quite 
as good as yours, my son. That last line of 
your first verse won’t scan anyhow.” 

” Yours is vulgar without being funny,” 
said Scotchy grimly. 

” And yours is tommy-rot. Blackthorn 
blossom isn’t particularly rare that I know 
of. And the westering sun in the Orient I 
Isn’t the Orient the cast ? ” 

” There’s such a thing as poetic licence, 
you know'.” 

” There’s lies right enough; but I can’t 
see w'hcrc the sense cora^ in.” 

” And the sun will be westering all the 
while he's in the east. Don’t he move from 
east to west 'i ” 

I thought I might put a word in at this 
point. 


“ The-sun doesn’t move at all,” I reminded 
them ; “ it’s the earth that ”—but Dapp 
shied a book at me just here, and I had to 
move. 

” That’s the worst of you Highlanders, 
ye’ve nae mickle sense of humour,” he said. 

” And you Cockneys have no sense of the 
beautiful.” 

“ Haven’t we, though ? I had a bc*autiful 
thirst on me last night and a beautiful .^pree 
the night I cashed my cheque for the poetry 
—and a beautiful he^ the next morning.” 

” Animal ! Animal,” 
said McGlennon, replac¬ 
ing his verses in his 
pocket book. ” I’ll no 
try and convairse wi’ ye 
more, Dapp.” 

The latter drew' out his 
handkerchief and made a 
show of grief, but Scotchy, 
with all his conceit, w'as, 
as Dapp said, ” a guid- 
^ I ^,1 tem})ered chiel,” and the 

r \ ' two remained very gfx)d 

\ I , * friends in spite of their 

V i ik**’ arguments. 

And they were always 
at it, thesj two, hammer 
and tongs, whether it was 
literature or politics, 
though I think Dapp often argued for the 
mere fun of the thing. Scotchy w'as a Pro¬ 
tectionist, Dapp was a Frce-trarler ; Dajjp 
sw'ore by Dickens, Scotchy called him a 
tap-room humorist, and defied anyone to 
compare him with Scott. I w'as with him 
there, but w'hen I sj^ke up for Sir Walter and 
quoted ” Ivanhoe,” I got jumped on as usual 
and called a kid ! Such is life ! 

A month or tw'o after the 
poetry argument Scotchy came 
one morning in a fine state of 
excitement and fluster. He had 
won a gold watch for a prize 
poem, and brought them both 
for us to see. It was a sound 
watch, but I can’t say as much 
for the jK)cm. He started to 
read it to us, but it was such a 
long one that Mr. Tansley, the 
hea<l clerk, had to ask him to 
postpone the finish till dinner- . 
time. At one o’clock there was 
a tidy old rush for the door, I 
can tell you. We all got away 
except Meager, a m6H»k in¬ 
offensive chap who couldn't have 
said ” No ” to save his life. 

McGlennon collared him and 
read his i)oom to him. Quite 
8jx)ilt his dinner, he told us 
afterwards. 

The rest acted on Tansley’s 
advice and bought each a copy 
of tlie pa|x;r that published the 
poem so as to say they’d seen 
It. All except myself; I let 
McGlennon read it to me one 
evening, and hinted it was very 
fine, but he suffered from the 
regular .Scotch complaint and 
never offered me the smallest 
of tij>s. 

A few weeks afterwards he 
seemed both worried and per- 
plexed. 

” I can’t quite make it out,' 
said he one morning. ‘‘ A lot of 
folk seem bitten with the idea that I’m 
anxious to give my watch away for a few 
rubbishy stamps or a concertina. What do 
I want with a concertina, who don’t know 
one note from another ? And I gave up 
collecting foreign stamps when I was a 
kid. I had seven letters yesterday at noon, 
ten last night and thairteen by this morning's 
post, containing offers. One chap sent a list 


beautifully ruled in red ink and cla-ssifled 
in alphabetical order. I wonder what it 
means ? ” 

” Not much need to wonder,” said 
Joblean, not noticing Dapp winking at him ; 
*' I hapix>ned to look in the ‘ Exchange and 
Mart ’ this morning and there’s your watch 
advertised as large as life.” 

” My watch ! Man, you’re joking.” 

” See for yourself,'’ replied Joblean, 
pulling out the paper and rea^ng the adver¬ 
tisement : 

“ • Eighteen carat gold watch ; quite new*, 
perft'Ct condition. Will exchange for con¬ 
certina or set of foreign stamps.—McGlennort 
15 Edgasten Street, Brixton.’ It looks as 
though some one else had been joking, 
Scotchy.'’ 

McGlennon turned a stem eye on Dapp, 
who was hard at work at his desk. 

This is some of your doings. Dapp.” 

“ There you go again,” said Dapp, with an 
injured air. ” Me again. I never came across 
such a chap as you, McKipper.” 

‘‘ Ix)ok here, Da])p.” said McGlennon. very 
red in the face, ” let me tell you once for ad 
my name’s-” 

” That's the worst of you geniuses—or 
should it be genii, Scotchy ? ’’ 

” Go to-” 

” Not in front of the kid,” put in Mr. 
Tansley mildly. 

“ I was only going to say Coventry,” said 
Scotchy apologetically. 

” And I was going to say that the w'orsl 
of you literary men is that you're so con¬ 
foundedly absent-minded. ' res|x>nded Dapp. 
” You've had the watch a good bit on tlio 
brain lately. I exjxct you put the adver¬ 
tisement in yourself, and forgot all about it.” 



‘ McGlennon collared him and read his poem to him.” 

But Scotchy had fairly got his wool out 
this time, and threatened all manner of 
trouble. 

He had his revenge too, and not long after¬ 
wards. It was not exactly the way most 
people pay back a grudge, but then these 
WTiting folk always have queer ideas of their 
own. For the very next week Dapp was 
laid up with rhcamatic fever, and, being one 
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of those chaps who spend their money faster 
than they cam it, would have been in 
precious queer streets if it hadn't been for 
^otchy, who, as I have said before, was one 
of your saving sort. 

He did it ^ so quiet too. We knew he 
used to go there of a night to read and argue 
with Happ, but it was not till the latter got 
well and came back again that wo found out 


it was Scotchy who had paid the rent of his 
room and got him jellies and beef-tea and all 
manner of scrumptious things in his illness. 
Which only shows that a man may be ever 
so “ close,” yet ever so good-hearted. This 
is what literary folk call a paradox. And 
there ! if that sort of revenge doesn’t take it 
out of a chap better than any other way of 
getting your own back that I ever heard of ! 


Dapp—fancy our Dapp !—nearly broke 
dow'n when he was telling us about it. Ho 
pledged us all to secrecy, but someone acci¬ 
dentally let it out some time after, and 
b’cotchy got so mad that he raved in the 
broadest Highland I’ve ever heard. 

And Dapp never played any more practical 
jokes—on Mr. McGlennon. 

(To be continued,) 


Our Prize Competition Awards. 

[ThibtT'SIcomd Annual Sbbxes.] 

{^Continued from page 823 of last VolutM.) 


Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


SKETCHES BY SOME SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS, 



1. H. Jomoiojt'S idm qf Toung All-there going out to o rjymtmn 4 m 

bat and posing for the photographer, 2. UU return umung la. 

qfter making a duek. IThe same tuhject treated bg A. C. White:.] 


No. 5.--Mixed Team of Oentlemen end 
Proieationals, English and Colonial, as 
selected by our readers, to Play the 
World. 

118 Headers took part in this Competition, and 
(ILstributed tlieir votes among siAty-one playtTa. 'Ilio 
roiriilt was as follow.s : 

ilirst, I>3 votes , Hobb^, .88 : Lilley, 87 ; T’lytl»o, 8.3 ; 
Eard'ley, 77 ; Hayward, 7r> : Artii'lnjiar, 7U ; 

63 ; Noble, GO ; 'I ylde-lev, »:o ; Haii.'ford, .5*;. 

Tlie licit in order were Uhodes, ; l aulkner, .>3 ; 
Fry, 12. 

Tlie only competitor to name the selected team 
correctly wa.s 

FKE:i> Ge^oRGK TH’SH, 25 ifande 7>rrace, Pretori.'t 
Avenue, Walthamstow, who acvordingly received the 
prize bat. 

No competitor named ten of the team correctly, 
but the following named nine of them ; 

H. W. lUirwood, South I..inibeth, S.K, ; W, If. 
Cox. Broughty Ferry West, S.li. ; li. Croncln r, 
Grecnwidi, S.K. ; L, A, Hall, Burton-on-'I'rent ; 
Ernest W. King, Newca-'tle-on-Tyne ; W. Macintor-h, 
Eiiinburj-'h ; i). Unions, Tredegar ; A. Robson, U li^h- 
iriL’ton : I'raneis Roche, Cavan, Ireland ; A. .1. Hutv-, 
Iiintrwiill, N.ll. ; R, L. Sununerscales, Holliuwood, 
near Uldliam. 

( To be continttej.) 


® ® ® 

Corresponbence. 


B. V. M. (Bancralore, India).—Tlie" Pan-a-ratari ’* c(».rs 
l.r. Gd. , Rliiiiiel’s Spiral ’^I roiiscr ( lip, G(/. jier j air. 
Roth obtainable at GainaLn>'s, Holboru, London. 
Racking and iiostage would cost about 1 j, 

A. N. R. (rrance).—No, the place for the date had 
better bo left blank ; we could easily till in lUc* right 
one if the design .should be accepted, 

G. H. D. (near GhLstrow).—We were glad to receive 
your letter, thougb there is no need for as to 
publLh it, as your e.vjierienoe is \ery much like Uiat 
of thousands of other readers who, on b*x'()minL: 
atMjiiainted with the “ li.O.P.,” found it suia-rior to 
the journals they had previoasly purchased. 

Nomad. —U'ait until you rettirn to thL country and 
then obtain information at the head-juarterv uf tbo 
rcLTiment you wish to join. Men of every sta¬ 

tion &er\e in Uie ranks of the Territorial Army. 

W. Jokers and C. W, P.—You might get a sliilling for 
it, but no book Ls valuable merely becuase it is a 
huudred years old. 

F. Wll.l.lA.M.s,—1. CoiLsult Lincoln, Holies street, 

Cavendisli S.juare, or some other dealer of reputa¬ 
tion. 2. We bad a descriptive article on the iLM-ent 
al>out twenty years airo. You will find tlie recoid 
in all the encyclopicilias. 

n. L, Jordan.— 1. The volume began with No. 1003, 
for (>ctoli(‘r 2. 2. If not in uniform you are a non- 

combatant and can be .■^hot by the enemy. 

ENTEIRTaiNER.—G o to riamley’s Noah’s Ark, corner of 
Great 'l’urn.'tile, Holborn, and choose the marionette 
bodn*s for yourself. I'or the cs>rrect spelling refer 
to the article from which you say you m&‘ie the 
stage. 

D. Cameron.— 1. The particulars are given in the 
apfiendi.x to the (./uarterly Navy LFt, wliich you 
could procure to order from any bcMiksoller. It is 
published at three .'ihillinx's, an<l i.s an ollioial [mblica- 
tiuu. 2. The Cameron tartan, of course. 




49^ It mast b« distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchandc Advertisemeats, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
adainst sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries as to the bona fidea 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3d. foK> 12 Wovds, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and fiaiires charjied for. 

N.Ih—As the “ It.O P.” is at pre.ss several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is iinpossililc for the publishers to accept these small 
a<lvertiscments for insertion in any particular weekly number, althouf^h 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

DAY OF AHT DATA BENTADLY. Six 6icl. UmIuI. >in<isiii|l.-X. 

Cumberland House, Oraveeend. 

SMALL MICROSCOPE, magnifies ff.OOO times. Shows anlmalculie in water, hair on 
flies. Complete, with 3 Object Holders In box. li. <V1. post free.— A. IIkaiLhI'ORD, 
Arnold. Notts. 

MICROSCOPE fsmall). magnifies 5.000 times. Shows animalculm in water. 1«. fid. 
post free, with 3 Object Holders, in box. -.V. BBALLsruIto, Arnold, Notts. 

APPROVALS.— Cheap Foreign and Colonial Stamps for beginners. Liberal discount. 
—W’EST. Market Street, Maidenhead. 

BARGAINS.— Approval Sheets. All Stamps id. each.—4 South Molton Street. London. 
TREMENDOUS SACRIFICES. Stamps below wholesale prices; send for .\pprovals. 

—13 Booterstown Ave.. co Publln. 

SUPERIOR ITALIAN POSTCARDS.— Fine views of Rome, Naples. Palermo. 

Catania. Ac.; M. dosen free.—J. ARNOLD. New Road. Newtow-n. Mont. 

BEAUTIFUL FANTAIL PIGEONS, S«. Gd. per pair.-ScARLF.TT. Vesper Road, 
Kirkstall, Leeds. 

FREE !—50 Foreign Stamps, including Ceylon, Sweden Service. t'.S. Cuba. Costa Rica. 
Canada. <kc.: Id. Postage.— Crehswell, Northfield Road, Coventry. 

80 NUMBERS OF THB ROBIN HOOD LIBRART.-Si. 6d. poet free -Hcnt, 
291 Hyde Hoad, West Gorton, Manchester. 


GENUINE UNPICKED STAMPS, If. .Sd. per parcel.-BoYCE. .58 York Road. King's 
Cross, London, N. 

ADVERTISER going Colonies has following artioies for Sale; Lot 1.—Album contain¬ 
ing .100 Stamps, catalogued over »;‘2 10*.; Typewriter, 74 characters; sacrifice 14«. 
2 -Steam Knglno, 11 feet Ralls, Signals, cost 1.1.* ; Engine worn, but working 
order; bargain. II*. .3. —10,000 uiisorted Stamps. .Vibum. small Typewriter, 6«. 8d. 

4. —Brownie Camera. View finder. Magic Ixontern. cost «*. <5<1.; A1 condition ; take 7#. 

5. —Cigarette Album. 410 clean pictures. 1'. (Id. Modern Bioscope Operator, 8*. fid., 
new ; take 1*. ('»/. Carriage heavy and goods too cheap for approval. .\11 in working 
order. First postal orders secure.. Few odd lots cheap; stamps, particulars. Offer.'* 
wanUxl. 40 coins, approval. On deposit. 6 *.-Ekwood, B) Haggard Road, Twicken¬ 
ham. Aliddlesex. 

** BOY’S OWN PAPER,” early volumes, bound, good condition. . 3 *. at. each; also 
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The 


CHAFTEB ra. 


T he best part df a year had passed since 
Selby had piok^ up the gourd in 
Central Africa. 

Meanwhile life at "Evenleigh Court goes 
on in much the usual pleasant way. 

At the head of the breakfast table, behind 
the hot-water heated dish containing the 
Udneys and bacon, site Sir William PhajTc, 
blufi and genial. 

At the bottom of the table, behind a 
rampart of coffee pot and cream jug, sits 
Lady Phayre, breathing amiability from every 
pore, if the metaphor not too mixinl. 

The rest of the company consists of the 
■elder son and heir, Archie Phavre, and his 
lady love, Muriel Popplethwaite, on one 
side, and Peter Popplethwaite and his lady 
love, Dorothy Phayre, on the other. 

Her ladysMp is retailing the chat of the 


village. 

“ ^ther an amusing thing happened 
yesterday,” said she. “ 1 was sitting talking 
to old Nanny Goodby in her little back 
room, when there w'as a knock at the front 
(door. 

“ ‘ Not to-day, baker,’ called out Nanny, 
thinking it was the baker. 

“ The knocking continued. 

“ ‘ Not to-day, 1 tells ’ee, baker,* cried 
3Ianny. * I don’t want no bread to-day.’ 

“ Still the knocking continued, louder 
ithan ever, so, muttering ‘ Drat the man,’ the 
old lady rose rather irritably and totUlled 
tto the front door and opened it. 

“ A man handed her a printed paper. 

“ Tell your husband to fill that up, and 
oay how many children you have, and so 
on. I will call for it on Monday. 

“ He was the census officer. 

“ It was all Greek to Nanny. The old 
lady was speechless with indignation, but 
unost voluble in the expression of it! 

“ ‘ I ain’t got no husband, and never had 
.none. Let alone any children,’ she screamed 
iat the astonished official, ‘ and if you 
oomes 'ere again Monday, I’ll—I’ll tell her 
lladyship about ’ee, you irapident rascal’ ” 

“ Most excellent story, mater,” laughed 
Archie, to whom his mother’s Irish bulls w^ 
«n unfailing source of amusement. ” Now this 
^complaint from which I gather old Nanny 
lie suffering—‘ speechless volubility,’ I think 
you said. How would you define ‘ speechless 
wolubility,’ mater dear ? ” 

” I should define it as a kind of soundless 
noise, my dear boy,” replied her ladyship; 
<and the meal broke up amid general merri- 
iment at Archie’s discomfiture. 

As it happened to be a wet mominc, the 
rthree men were shortly afterwards gatneretl 
tround the cosy library fire, for the weather 
was c'lilly for the tim? of year. 

The worth}' baronet was holding forth 
ton matters agricultural and the treatment 
of clay soils. 

‘‘ If I had my way every boy and girl 
sihould learn all about top dressing,” said 

ihe. 


“ They should, father—they should. But 
T am afraid boys’ tastes run rather in the 
diiection of top spinning,” replied Archie. 

‘‘ Yes, father dear, and girls’ in the direc¬ 
tion of doll dressing,” said Dorothy, who 
liap[)ened to po]) her head in at the moment. 

“ What 1 mean to say is-” commenced 

Sir William. But what he meant to say was 
lost to the world, for the butler announced 
that a gentleman was waiting to sec him. 

” Mr. Selby,” said Sir William, as he 
looke<l at the card. What does he want, 
Wilkms ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know, sir. He wouldn’t give 
any message. Said he preferred to see } ou 
liimself, sir.” 

“ Well, I will see him here, then, Wilkins.” 

V Very good, sir.” 


Taper. 


“ Mr. Selby,” announced Wilkins, as he 
showed that gentleman in. 

Mr. Selby looked at the three occupants 
of the room, his glince finally resting on Sir 
WiUiam. 

” Sir William Phayre ? ” asked ho, 
quietly. 

" Yes,” replied Sir William. ” You wisli to 
see me, I underataml. Bather a disagree¬ 
able morning, i.s it not 1 Won’t you sit 
down ? ” motioning to a chair by the fire. 

‘‘ My son, Mr. Archibald Phayre, and Mr. 
Popplethwaite.” 

Mr. Sell)y bowed with grave courtesy a.s 
ho seated himself. Then, turning to Sir 
William, he said, ” May I ask you. Sir 
William, if you know anyone named 
Quantock ? ” 

” That was the name of my poor boy 
who died,” replied Sir William, sadly ; then 

excitedly, “ Is it possible that-? But 

no, that cannot be.” 

‘‘ My brother died in Central Africa, some 
six or seven years ago,” exclaimed Archie. 

” You will excuse my asking, but have 
you authentic proof of his death ? ” 

The poor boy went on a prospecting 
trip up the Zam^ai over seven years ago, 
with the intention of making towanls the 
Congo, since when we have receive<l not a 
ain^e word to tell us of his fate. We feel 
Bure that, had he been alive, he would have 
communicated wdth us long before this.” 

” Provide<l, of course, that he was able 
to do so,” suggested Mr. Selby. 

” W^hat do you mean ? Do you bring me 
news of my poor boy ? ” cried Sir William, 
eagerly. 

” I have never seen him in my life. Sir 
William, but 1 will explain why I came to 
see you. 

‘‘ Some nine months or so ago I happened 
to be on the Ubangi River, a tributaiy’ of the 
Congo. I am an orchid hunter, I may men¬ 
tion. One day I saw' something floating 
slowly by the side of our launch, and, being 
rather curious to see what it was, I fished it 
out. It turned out to be a gourd. On clean¬ 
ing away the slime w ith which it was coverwl 
I found* some wxiting cut on the shell; in 
fact, your name and address. Sir William, 
with an earnest request that it should be 
delivered to you. This,” concluded Mr. 
Selby, as he produce<i the gourd from his 
pocket, ‘* I have now' the pleasure of doing.” 

Sir William took it in his hands and gazixl 
eagerly at the inscription, but a mist was 
before his eyes. 

“ Read it, Archie, read it,” said ho in 
trembling tones, handing it to his sun. 
Archie took it and re^, 

“ * For the love of Heaven deliver this to 
Sir Wm. Phayre, Bart., 

Evenlcigh Court, England. 

“ ‘ Quantock.’ ” 

“ My poor boy ! My dear Quantock ! ” 
exclaime<l Sir William, making no effort to 
hide his emotion. ‘‘ Is it j)ossible that he 
can be alive ? ” 

‘‘ What do you think, Mr. Selby ; can we 
hope that he is still living ? ” asked Archie, 
eagerly. 

1 do not wish to raise any false ho|X‘s,* 
said Selby, ‘‘ but to me the message .seems 
strangely incomplete. You w'ill notice there 
is ample space for him to have written more. 
Surely if he were in danger, or hel 1 cajitive 
somewhere in the interior, it would have 
l)een ca.sy to have given .some indication of 
his whereabouts. 'J'he very meagreness of 
the message ha.s suggested a ])o.s.siblc ex¬ 
planation. Of course, 1 may be w rong, but 
it is worth trying.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ? ” eagerly asked 
Sir William. 

‘‘ Well, if you examine the gourd care¬ 
fully you will notice that one end appears 


to have been plugged. It Is just possible 
there may be a message of some sort hiside 
the gourd,” gravely replied Mr. S<*lby. 

“ Of course. Fancy our not thinking of 
that. I will break it oix'n, father,” s>aid 
Archie, reaching for the poker. 

“ I shouldn't do that,” inter])Oseil Stdby, 
laying his hand on his arm. “ If there ia 
anything inside you might injure it. Have 
you such a thing as a fine saw ? ” 

The bell brought Wilki !B. 

” Have you a fine saw anywhere about ? ”■ 
asked Sir William. 

‘‘ Woulii the meat saw do, sir ? ” 

” The very thing,” resjionded Selby. 

When the saw was brought Archie hcUl 
the gourd firmly, while Selby sawed a circle- 
round one end of it, being careful not to cut 
deep enough to injure the contents, if there- 
were any. 

At last the end of the gourd wes sawn 
off, and, inserting his first and second fingers,. 
Selby drew' forth a small roll of a whitey- 
brow'n substance and handed it to Sir 
William. 

But the poor old fellow’ seemed half-dazed 
with excite nr ent. 

‘‘ You do it for me. Archie, my boy. See 
w’hat it is,” he cried plaintively. 

The roll was tied round with a length of 
dried tw isted grass, and on taking this off 
they found a number of sheets of thiiv 
material resembling bark, covered with 
small writing. 

” My oear Father,” it began. ‘‘ In case- 
this should ever meet your eyes—and tho 
hopelessness of the chance of its ever doing 
so 1 fully realise—1 make this effort, futile aa> 
it seems, to a.^sure you all, my darling 
mother and yourself, Archie and Dorothy^ 
that, though I may never see you again, the 
loving remembrance of j’ok all will be with 
me to the end. 

” Mulligan and I have fallen into the 
hands of ruthless wretches who, goaded by 
their absunl supt'rstitions, have deckltjd to 
put us to a horrible death. The date fixed 
is some great festival of ’^heir tribe which 
takes place on Mklsummcr Pay, two years- 
fpom now. 

” It would be useless to attempt to ex¬ 
plain where we are, as you could not possibly 
find us. 

” There is only one chance, should yoo 
ever sex* this, and see it in time. 

“ Seek out Usuki, the native chief. Hia 
village is on the n<^rth bank of the Ubangi 
River, a day’s march north of where it joins 
the Congo." There, at the junction of the 
rivers, he may be found. He, and he alone,, 
knew' where we w ere heading for, and none 
other could find us. 

‘‘ I am committing similar messages daily 
to the river, enclosed in gourds, 6n the f)ff- 
chance that one may, as through a mirackv 
be picke<l up before it be too late. 

” My last thoughts shall l>e of you all. 

” Qjantuck Pha\re. 

Midsummer, 1900.*’ 


chapter IV. 

“ Two years from 1906. That loarca. 
nearly a year from now to the date when 
the inhuinan w'rotohes intend to kill him. 
Why, there is time to save him yet. Si rely 
there is time, Mr. Selby,” cried Sir William,, 
in an agitated tone. 

“ The time is ample if the means suffice," 
replied Selby. 

*• Thank God.” said Sir William, “ I am 
a wealthy man : tie question of money nivd 
not be considered.” 

‘‘ It is not altogether a question of money. 
Sir William.” resjwmled Sidby. ” It i.s sl. 
question of dangers and hardsliips, of which 
you can have little conception. A question 
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of life and death for the rescuers, as well as 
for those of whom they go in search.” 

“ Of course, of course. I fully appreciate 
the diflftculties; but, at whatever cost, my 
boy must be saved.” 

“ Ye.s, father, even if I have to search for 
him alone,” cried Archie. 

‘‘ Which you wouldn’t as long as I’m 
alive, old chap,” quietly observ€‘d Popple- 
thwaite. 

“ Well, the first thing to be done is to tell 
the poor boy’s mother and sister,” said Sir 
William, “ and if you will excuse me for a 
few moments, Mr, Selby, I will do so.” 

During Sir William’s absence Archie and 
Poppletbwaite discussed the affair with 
Selby, and gathered much useful information 
as to routes, and the probable cost of a rescue 
expedition. 

In the midst of their discussion flying 
footsteps were heard in the passage, and in 
burst the two girls in a state of the wildest 
excitement, followed by the portly Lady 
Phayre and Sir William, the former in a 
condition of hospitable breathlessness. 

Nothing would satisfy her until Mr. Selby 
had promised to stay to lunch and to dinner, 
and then of course it would be absurd for 
him to dream of leaving after dinner, so he 
must stay the night. Even then the time 
would be all too short for the hundreds of 
questions she had to ask him. Only to think 
of his having found a gourd that the hand 
of her dear boy must have touched, years 
after she had given him up as dead. 

And did Mr. Selby really think he was 
alive ; and how long did he suppose it would 
take to find him ? 

At this point Archie came to the rescue of 
the sorely beset orchid hunter by suggesting 
that they should adjourn for lunch, and that 
afterwai^ they should g") to the smoking- 
room, ladies and all, and thoroughly discuss 
the question of the best w'ay to set to work 
to discover his brother’s whereabouts, and 
to rescue him, if still alive. 

After lunch, then, behold the whole family 
in conclave. 

** I presume none of you have ever been in 
the interior of Africa,” said Mr. Selby. 

None of them had. 

” You have a house in London, Sir William, 
I believe ? ” 

Yes, Sir William had—in Portland Place. 

“ Can you see the Agricultural Hall, or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, tbe Crystal Palace, or 
the Albert Hall from it ? ” 

“ You cannot,” said Sir William. 


“ Now, note what your answer means,” 
pursued Mr. Selby. “ Hero, only a few miles 
from your town house, you have what arc 
equivalent to vast temples, some capable of 
seating thousands, and yet, did you not 
know them to be there, either from rumour 
or from having been to them yourself, for 
all you could say to the contrary they nught 
not be there at all. 

‘‘ Or let me illustrate my meaning in 
another way. Take one of your game coverts 
here at Evenleigh Court in the summer. 
You look straight down a ride, cut through 
the wood. You can see a hundred yards or 
so, we will say—more pc*rhaps, if it is cut 
perfectly straight. Now turn out of the ride 
into the covert itself. What have you ? 
Dense foliage. You try to force y.)ur way 
through. You are caught by branches and 
thorns. Y^ou can hardly see ten yards before 
you. If you were a stranger to this part of 
the country you might struggle through 
that wood, and never dream that a stately 
mansion lay within half a mile of it. 

” Now I want you to come with me in 
imagination to Central Africa. 

” I saw in the paper the other day that 
some man who evidently did not know what 
he was talking about had said that Central 
Africa was getting to be as well known as 
Piccadilly. Is it ? I>et us see. 

” Take the Cape to Cairo railway. For 
hundreds of miles on either side you look 
out of the carriage windows on dense masses 
of prim® v’al forest. What lies beneath that 
forest veil you cannot tell. The Bank of 
England might lie back in the forest a short 
five miles away, but you would be none the 
wiser. You would never see it, or suspect 
its existence, o\^4ng to the denseness of 
the tropical verdure. 

” Or take another great highway. Take 
the Congo. From your steamer on the Congo 
you see the margin of the forest stretching 
down to the water on either side ; but that 
is all. The eye cannot jjenetrate its gloomy 
depths. The Roman Colosseum might lie 
concealed there, but }’ou would not know it. 

No; take my word for it, the word of a 
man who has b?en there. The main arteries, 
such as the railways, and the navigable rivers, 
like the Congo, may be known, but the vast 
primjBval forests of the interior, off tbe 
beaten tracks, are, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, unknown to the white man. 

” Mt. Ruwenzori, on the borders of Uganda, 
was unknown to white men until compara¬ 
tively recent times, yet it towers twenty 


thousand feet into the sky. Staiilng from 
its base you might travel north-w.st for thr»^ 
thousand miles, and then you would not 
have ivaehed the coast.” 

Mr. S Iby paused and gr/etl ah trade ly 
at the map which lay on the table beloro 
him. 

” I think,” said he, ” that I have said 
enough to show you that those who meditate 
a plunge into the unknown int.-rior of Africa 
are running considerable risks. 'You, who 
have not been there, can at least realise that. 
I, who have been there, know that thej take 
their lives in their hands.” 

” No matter what the risks,” cried Si; 
William, “ iny boy shall not be left to die.” 

” I will go, father, and, if Quantock still 
lives, I will do what a man may to bring him 
back to you alive.” 

” And I go with you, Archie,” said 
Poppletbwaite, earnestly. 

” Peter, I am proud of you,” said Dorothy, 
which prai e, coming f omsuch an unexpected 
quarter, caused the old people, who were not 
8uppo8(‘d to be behind the scenes, to glance 
at each other and smile. 

” It seems to me, Sir William,” said 
Selby, ” that it would be courting disaster 
to allow these two young men, with no 
experience of the country, to undertake 
this task alone. I think, however, that 1 see 
a vtekj out of the difficulty. 

‘‘ 1 propose that you, Sir William, furnish 
the cost of the expedition, which I understand 

ou are willing to do, its first and main object 

eing the rescue of Mr. Quantock Phayre. 
Having accomplished this, or satisfied our¬ 
selves that nothing more can be done, the 
expedition could then resolve itself into an 
orchid-hunting expedition. I gladly offer 
myself as a volunteer in the search for your 
son, and, as for the rest, 1 shall be quite 
satisfied with a half-share of the orchids we 
may obtain, the other half, of course, being 
yours. Sir William.” 

Mr. Selby’s proposal met with immediate 
and grateful acceptance, and he was imani- 
mously elected leader of the expeditio i. 

” Subject, of course,” insisted Selby, ” to 
Sir William satisfyihg himself as to my bona 
fides, which he can do by reference to Messrs. 
Blander & Co., the well-known orchid im¬ 
porters.” 

Within a month the rescue party were on 
their way to Africa, little knowing to what 
strange an ending their search for Quantock 
Pnayre should lead them. 

(TV) be continued.) 


^ ^ % 

SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS: 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


O N Tom’s twelfth birthday Mr. Matheson 
had a long talk with the boy. It was 
on the verandah, in the quiet time just lK‘fore 
sunset. Mrs. Matheson and Mr. Saville sat 
near, and the table was covered with birth¬ 
day gifts from friends and the negroes on the 
plantation. 

Mr. Matheson puffed his cigar in a thought¬ 
ful kind of way, and glanced now and again 
at Tom. At last he said : 

“ I am anxious about your future, laddie ; 
you are a big boy now, and almost before we 
can realise it you will be a young man. Have 
you ever thought what you would like to be 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER II.—THE OPENING OF A CAREER, 
when you go out into the world ? You wall, 
of coursi*, have a fair incoim?, for I have 
invested your yearly retur.is very cure-fully, 
and added the amount to your caiiital. You 
have bc'en so much to us that we have will¬ 
ingly met all your expemses, and looked upon 
you as if you w'ere our own son. If you 
dwide upon rL*niainiiig here, the plantation 
shall be yours in due time, for your aunt 
would be glad to end her days in the old 
country, and when w'e go back everything 
here w’ould become your own. If 3 ’ou diKikle 
otherwise, then it will be our duty to set? that 
you are trained for w'hatever career you 


decide to follow'. We have never spokm 
very much about your father, but you know 
that he was a soldier, and gave hi.s life for 
his country. It may be that your inclina¬ 
tions run in the same direction of service. 
That would mean your return to England 
to prepare for Sandhurst or Woohvich, for to 
rank well you would need to come out of the 
Academy with distinction, and that means 
a good many years of careful and .systematic 
study. Now’, 1 want you to think the 
matter over. You are a thoughtful lad as 
well as an active one. Think over it, and 
pray to (iod about it, and when you have 
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made up your mind, let me know, and you 
may be assured, my boy, that everything we 
can do shall be cheerfully done.” 

Tom was silent, and the tears gathered in 
his eyes. He pressed his uncle’s hand within 
his own, and, with an effort, said: 

“ Well, uncle, I have thought a good deal 
about my future career, and have more than 
once determint?d to stay on the plantation 
with you. I am very happy here ; but then 
I feel somehow that I should like to follow in 
my father’s footsteps, and serve the Empire 
in some way. I never see the flag fluttering 
from the mastheads of the ships in the Gulf 
without feeling my heart stirred within me, 
and I want to do something to help to keep 
it flying. It may be only a boy’s dream, but 
I always think that my father gave his life for 
it, and" the red colour of the flag always seems 
to me to speak of the blood of brave men.” 

“ My word. Tommy,” broke in Mr. Saville, 
with a laugh, “ where did you get that 
speech from ? It sounds like a crib from 
some book.” 

He said this because he was moved by the 
lad’s earnest words. Tom looked a little 
ashamed, but his uncle helped him out of his 
embarrassment. 

“ You have evidently been reading and 
thinking, Tom, and I am glad of it. It is a 
great thing to be a Briton, and the Empire 
is worth all her sons can give to it. But now 
it is time to be off to bed. Before you 
decide, however, I want you to read this 
letter which your dear mother wrote shortly 
before her death. It was in the papers she 
directed should be sent to us, and it states 
on the envelope that it is to be given to her 
boy when he is of an age to understand. You 
are wiser and bigger than most boys four 
years your senior, and the letter may help 
you to decide u]X)n a career.” 

When Tom was alone in his own room, he 
took the letter and looked a long while at it 
before he ventured to break the seal. He 
could hardly remember what his mother was 
like, but he felt very near to her at this time, 
and touched the letter with reverent hands. 
The tears started to his eyes as he saw the 
fine delicate writing, and he could hardly 
read the first pages. It was one long message 
of affection, and Tom realised the power of 
the words so acutely that he gazed around 
the room as though he half-expected to see 
his mother standing there. VVhen he had 
recovered himself he read the letter through, 
and what he saw in the last page decided the 
question of Ills career. 

“ Your dear father was reported dead, and 
there seenu‘d to be no reason why the infor¬ 
mation should not l)e accepted as correct; but 
since I have been so ill, and especially 
during the last few weeks, I have been 
strangely troubled with vivid dreams, which 
were always about my husband. The 
vision I saw w'as n*pcated several times. I 
thought I saw a great expanse of des( rt sand 
encircling a green patch where |)alm trees 
clustered. Coming over the desert was a 
company of Arabs on camels and horses ; 
behind them were many footmen W'ith long 
spears, and a group of slaves. In the midst 
of some guards there marclied a tall figure 
entirely shrouded in a kind of thick veil 
which complete ly hid his features. His arms 
were bound, but I felt that this strange; figure 
was one that I knew well. I called out in my 
dream your father’s name, ‘ Roderick ! 
Roderick ! ’ and I saw the figure turn l is head 
towards me. Then I awoke, and felt assured 
that your dear father w’as still alive, and was 
held a captive somewhere among the Der¬ 
vishes. And now. my darling boy, I know 
that I must leave you, but some day you will 
grow to manhood, and then you must re¬ 
member your father’s need, and find out all 
you can about him, and, if necessary, rescue 
him from slavery. Grow to be a strong, 


brave, self-reliant man, and do what is 
right.' ’ 

Then the letter concluded with words of 
fondest love, and Tom’s eyes were w'et as he 
turned his face to the wall and tried to go to 
sleep. 

Next morning he determined to tell his 
uncle that he h^ made up his mind to enter 
the Egyptian service, or, at least, to seek an 
opportunity to enter employment which 
w'ould take him to the Soudan. Mr. Mathe- 
son heard his story of the reading of the 
letter, but shook his head over the dream 
which had made so great an impression upon 
Mrs. Sinclair. 

“ She was weak and overwTought, my 
boy,” he said, “and continual brooding over 
your father’s fate had led her mind a little 
away from ordinary things. This is the nine¬ 
teenth century, and dreams and visions are 
usually the result of over-tried nerves. You 
had betU'r put the idea of his being alive and 
in slavery aside, and devote yours(‘lf to the 
question of your own career. But there is 
no reason why you should not try to enter 
the Egyptian service. Kitchener is w'orking 
day and night in his great w'ork of reorganisa¬ 
tion, and sooner or later he will carry his 
purposes to a successful issue. Hi; is a man 
who delights in capable assistants, and he 
never forgets or overlooks a deserving 
hel^r. There wull be numerous openings for 
a clever man, and if you qualify yourself for 
service under him you may w'in a distin¬ 
guished position.” 

“ Well, uncle,” said Tom, “ Pedro has 
taught me woodcraft and skill with weapons. 
He says that I know as much as he does. 
I can "track and scout. I can speak French 
and old Mamiki’s African dialect. I believe 
I have a gift for languages, and in a few' years, 
if I have good teaching, I feel sure that I can 
qualify myself for some position in the 
Egyptian Army. At any rate, I shall w'ork 
hard.” 

“ I know you will, my boy ; and if vou have 
settled the thing in your mind I shall promise 
to help you in every way I can. But you 
wrill have to leave Trinidad, and go either to 
Egypt or London—I expect to London, for 
you can bo taught there for service in any 
part of the world. You must learn Arabic, 
and be trained in all the practical knowledge 
which is required for residence in tropical 
Africa. I shall set to work to collect the 
necessary information and find out what is 
the best thing to do to advance your interests 
and de.sires.” 

Mr. Matheson was as good as his w'ord, and 
the result of his efforts was that in a few 
months Tom said good-bye to Maniiki, Pedro, 
and all the rest of the negroes, and sailed 
away from Trinidad for England, to be 
placed under private tuition in a school not 
far from Deal. Arrangements were made 
that his ordinary English education should 
occupy some four hours of his time every 
day. For the rt'st he had to study Arabic 
under a gentleman who had siK'nt the greater 
part of his life as an explorer and hunter in 
Africa. He w'as a man of world-wide reputa¬ 
tion as a traveller; and although not a 
scholar, m the ordinary sen.se of the w’ord, he 
could sjK'ak the language u.sed in Up£)er 
and Low'er Egypt w'ith ihiency, and had a 
wonderiul aptness in im])arting w'hat he 
knew. He took an immen.se interest in the 
eager lad, and as his hou.st* was not far from 
the school, he obtained permission for Tom 
to live as much a.s |)Os.siblc with him. 

For four years this gentleman devoted 
himself to the training required, teaching 
Tom everything that he knew' of life in savage 
Africa : the nature of the vast forests and the 
different kinds of trees, and the habits of the 
animals which prowled in their dark coverts ; 
how to obtain food and native medicines 
from roots and plants, and to live on the 


country produce ; to build huts and sheltera, 
to make canoes, to find his way at night by 
the use of the stars, especially by those 
constellations which make the African sky 
so brilliant; to know how to attack different 
animals and to kill them swiftly. He taught 
hhn the habits of many of the African peoples, 
their methods of warfare and of signallii^ 
by drum, horn, or smoke ; their usual hours 
for attacking, and the kind of traiJS they laid 
to snare their enemies; how they built 
stockades and ^jlaccKi ambuscades in the 
denst' forests ; their witchcrafts and super- 
stition.s. He showed him how to safeguard 
his health in swampy malarial districts, and 
what medicines were of greatest service. 

It w'as a w'ork of affection and pride on 
the part of the old explorer, and Tom’s 
keemii'.ss and intelligence more than repaid 
him. Nothing encourages a teacher more 
than eame.stness and ability in the scholar, 
and Tom threw' his w hole heart into his work. 

Many a tw'enty-mile w alk the two had along 
the cliffs Ix-tw'een Deal and Folkestone, with 
the fresh breezes blowing in from the Channel 
in their faces, the short springy grass 
beneath their feet, and the bracmg air of the 
Dow'ns around them. Trinidad had a 
relaxing tendency, but Tom felt the life and 
vigour which are in English winds, and ho 
rapidly grew in physical stringth. 

vVhen he bad passed his sixteenth year, he 
was a well-built manly young fellow nearly 
six fi*et in height, broad and well set, wdth 
muscles as hard as training and jiractice could 
make them, and with clear honest eyes 
which looked out upon the world w’ith all the 
confidence of a man of tw'enty. He could 
8|j<‘ak French, Arabic, and several African 
dialects with sufficient fluency, and had 
mavstered most of the sic rets of the various 
tribes of the Soudan. His was an excep¬ 
tional training, carried through with a pur¬ 
pose, and directed with skill and industry to 
the attainment of one end—namely, fitness 
for service in Africa ; but, in ])rinciple, it was 
what every lad should have in his education: 
intelligent foresight, wisely diri'cted studies, 
good teachers, and a willing scholar. It was 
a difficult and in many ways a fatiguing 
course at first, but the lad’s earnestness 
carritKl him over the hard places, and every 
year made it easier. His spiritual nature had 
not been neglecU^d, for there W'as a deep vein 
of devotion in the lad which had been 
developed under the instruction and example 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mathe.son. To serve God, 
speak the truth, be scrupulously fair in all 
dealings, and to protect the w'eak, was the 
regular teaching of the Trinidad jflanter, and 
Tom had silently aeceptcKl the prt*cepts, and 
tried to live them out in hLs own experience. 

“ Tom,” .said Mr. Stirling one day, as the 
two were sailing in a small lugger on the edge 
of the great Goodwin Sand.s, “ you have 
lcamt*d all I can teach j'ou, and now you 
had better have a try' to enter Sandhurst or 
Woolwich, with a view' to getting a com- 
mi.ssion, and afterwards exchanging into the 
Egyptian sc'rvice. You ought to be qualified 
before j'ou arc tw'cnty-one.” 

“ I’m not going to Sandhurst,” said Tom. 
“ I mean to w'rite to the Sirdar to ask for a 
position in the army which is advancing 
upon Khartoum, and I’ll go in any capacity 
so long as I can be w ith him.” 

“ Go with the army, now ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Stirling, in astonishment. “ My dear 
lad, are you taking leave of your senses ? 
Kitchener would think it presumption on 
your part—and he would not be far wrong. 
He w'ants fully qualified men for the work 
he has to do.” 

“ Then I’ll go as a camp follower.” 

“ You must giv e up all idea of going out 
to Egypt for another five years, at any rate ; 
the Khalifa is not defeated yet, and he holds 
the whole of the Southern Soudan. Until 
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his power is broken—as it will be when 
Kitcnener gets at him—your quest would 
be hopeless. You could not get beyond 
Cairo, and would only bo wasting your 
time.” 

Tom said no more, for he saw that Mr. 
Stirling meant what he said, and that to his 
mind it was hopeless to expect any immediate 
service with the army which was even then 
preparing to come into close grips with the 
^alifa in his strongholds of Khartoum and 
Omdurman. They were running in the 
direction of the South Goodwin Light, when 
Bill Arnold, the boatman, pointed to a bank 
of fog which was rapidly sweeping up the 
Channel. Even as he spoke, the cliffs at 
Dover w^ere obscured, and the fog rolled over 
the water towards them. 

“ Hadn’t we better run for St. Margaret’s, 
Bill ? ” said Mr. Stirling. 

** I’m afraid it’s too late, sir ; it’s as thick 
as a blanket already. It appears to me that 
the best plan will be to anchor near the 
lightship; her siren will be going as long as 
the fog lasts, so there’ll be no fear of our being 
run down, and w'hen the fog lifts we can run 
down to Deal, if the tide serves.” 

The fog siren boomed out from the light¬ 
ship, and the next minute the thick blinding 
ha^ wrapped them in its folds and blotted 
out everything. 

“ Out with the anchor, Bill.” 

** Ay, ay, sir; but ain’t this a fog ? I can’t 
see my bwd afore me. We’ll get the tide 
in a half-hour or so, running de^ on to the 
Sands, and then you’ll feel her tugging on the 
chain.” 

The anchor caught, and the lugger swung 
on to it. Bill started the galley fire going, 
and soon the three w'ere crouching in the tiny 
cabin, enjoying a cup of hot coffee. 

The fog settled down thicker than ever, and 
the tide began to run as swift as a mill race. 


Bill put his hand on the chain and felt the 
tug, tug of the lugger on the anchor. 

‘‘ If we drift,” he muttered, ‘‘ we shall be 
on the Sands in no time, and then it will be 
all over with us.” 

The fog siren sent its dismal wails over the 
water, but the fog was so thick that it con¬ 
fused the sound, so that the men on the lugger 
could hardly tell where the lightship lay. 

” You can make up your minds for a night 
of it, gentlemen,” said Bill; ‘‘ the tide is 
running like a racehorse now.” 

Just then the thud of a propeller was heard 
somewhere in the fog, and a deep siren 
boomed out. Shouts were heard from the 
direction of the lightship, but the steamer’s 
propeller thudded out just the same. 

“ Why don’t you anchor where you are, 
you fool ? ” yelk^i Bill into the fog. ” The 
Good’uns are right ahead, and you’ll be on 
them if you don’t bring up sharp.” 

There was no answer, and the sound of the 
propeller died away. 

“ It’s some blessed furriner,” said Bill, 
“ who is anxious to lose no time; but he’ll 
lose his ship in another hour if ho doesn’t 
bring up. He’s got a ten-knot tide under 
him, or I’m a Dutchman, and he’s heading 
right for the worst part of the sands.” 

Another quarter of an hour passed, and 
then the boom of a gtm sounded through the 
fog. Bill jumped to his feet and slapp^ his 
knee. 

” He’s on the sands, as sure as life, and he’ll 
have the bottom tom out of her in less than 
an hour. Hark to the shouting, gentlemen ! 
There’s hundreds of souls on that wessel.” 

Boom—boom went the guns. 

“ What’s the good of it ? ” said Bill. ” The 
lifeboats will never be able to find her in this 
fog. The Walmer, and the Kingsdown, and 
the Deal lads will be out, but, bless you, they 
might as well look for a needle in a haystack 


as try to find a steamer on the Good’uns in 
this fog.” 

” Then we must do something. Bill,” said 
Mr. Stirling, as agonised shrieks were borne 
across the water, and the booming of the 
guns and the wailing of the siren continued. 
” We cannot stay here in safety and know 
that hundreds are in dire iHjril.” 

“She’s on the sands, sure enough,” said 
Bill, “ and she’ll break up in no time if she 
has much cargo. And we can do nothing.” 

“ But she needn’t break up : the sea is not 
80 high as all that.” 

“ The sea is running like a race round her, 
I’ll wag<‘r,” returned Bill. “ You don’t 
know what the sands are like, sir ; she’s bow 
on, I reckon, and the stam will be in deep 
water. She’ll snap like a carrot, as sure as 
life.” 

“ Then up with the anchor, Bill,” said 
Tom, “ and let us drop down to where she 
is. If they are foreigners they will be in an 
awful fright, and we may pick some of them 
up.” 

“ Yes; up with the anchor,” said Mr. 
Stirling, “ or let us drag on it till we como 
near where she is. We must do something. 
Bill.” 

“ Right you are, sir ; only remember that 
I warn you that we shall do no good, and 
most likely be lost ourselves.” 

They pulled at the anchor, and, after a 
while, the lugger began to drift rapidly 
toward the sands. The guns sounded very 
near now, and voices could be distinguished. 

“ Bother the fog ! ” said Bill, waving his 
hands rapidly, and trying to dissipate enough 
to see about him. “ I’m like a blind man-” 

Then, in an e.xcited voice, he yelled out, 
“ Down with the anchor, gentlemen; we’re 
nearly on her! 0 Lord, help us, and make 

it hold, or we are done ! ” 

(To continutd.) 


•‘ILfY DEAR Jack, —That Teignmouth 

lU. man has made me an offer for 
Wtndy; but he doesn’t want her until 
September, so he’s left it open until then. 
I’m afraid I shall have to accept it and let 
her go. You see, twenty pounds means 
another couple of months here; and the 
doctor says that that may just spell the 
difference between a patched-up job and a 
real cure. I’m sorry, because I’d ever so 
much rather that you had her. 

“ Anyway, you can sail her for all she’s 
worth for the next five weeks. 

“ I’m going on well—stones heavier, and 
fit as a fiddle. 

“ Yours ever, 

“ Tony. 

•* Why don’t you race Wendy next week ? 
She’s yours still, mind, to do as you like 
with.” 

The letter was dated from a distant 
sanatorium to which poor Tony had been 
sent when his health had broken doum three 
months previously. 

There wasn’t very much the matter with 
him now, but 1 knew as well as he did that 
an extra two months’ cure meant everything. 

Wendy was his little two-ton boat, in 
which he and I had together had many a 
grand day’s sailing. W'hen Tony went away 
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he lent her to me on the understanding that 
I was to purchase her from him if I could 
find the ca.sh. To have her for my owm was 
my dearest ambition. I had alre^y twelve 
pounds towards it, my stamp collection 
might fetch another three, and as to the 
remaining five I reckoned that 1 should be 
able to save it up by Christmas. 

And now this letter put an end to aU my 
hopes. I couldn’t possibly ask Tony to 
wait, for I knew that his mother had spent 
every penny on his fees that she could w'ell 
affo]^. W'ithout the twenty pounds that 
Wendy w'ould bring him he would be obliged 
to return home l^fore his cure was com¬ 
pleted, and the risk that he would run was 
undoubted. 

Of course I ought to have been very glad 
to hear that he was getting on so well, and 
I was glad ; but I couldn’t help feeling very 
depressed too at the thought of parting with 
Wendy. 

As to racing her in the approaching regatta, 
what was the good ? If she won, I should 
only regret her more than ever, and I didn’t 
want any silly silver cup, I tried to persuade 
myself. 

Besides, although I could sail a boat with 
anyone, I had never done any racing. I was 
afraid that I might be a bit out of it when it 
came to dodging about with other boats for a 
start, or to taking advantage of the hundred- 


and-one little chances that mean so much in 
a close-sailed contest. 

Unless you have lived, as I do, at a seaside 
town you cannot know’ what it means to 
own a boat. Down in the far w’est, and 
especially on the coast, we are not particu¬ 
larly keen on cricket and footer. Sailing and 
sea-fishing are our principal sports—and 
good sports they are when you understand 
them properly. 

My home is at a little town on the right 
bank of a tidal river and close to its mouth. 
It is an ideal place at which to keep a boat, 
for one can sail in all w’eathers. We have 
smooth water inside when it’s blowdng hard, 
or we can get right away to sea, just as wo 
feel inclined. 

There is a good yacht club, although I am 
too young yet to belong to it, and everyone 
in the place thinks and talks of little else but 
sailing. Since I’d know n Tony I had become 
a pretty good man in a boat, for there w’aa 
very little about it that he couldn’t teach me. 

And now’ there would be only a few weeks 
more. Even if I went on saving I could 
never get a boat that was half as good as 
Wendy, and the idea of losing her came as 
quite a blow. 

She was hong at her moorings off the club 
house, for Tony, who is a lot older than I am, 
W'aa a member. 

I crumpled the letter into my pocket and 
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strolled down to the slip, moaning to get 
under way and to think it all over by myself 

at sea. 

Two or three other fellows were on the 
club terrace, and one of them sang out to me 
to come up. I couldn’t well refuse, so I 
climbed the steps and Joined them, moaning 
to got away as soon as 1 found out what they 
wanted. 

One of them was the regatta secretary, and 
he tackled me at once. 

“ Look here, Jack,” he said, “ you’ve got 
to enter Wendy for the small cruisers’ race.” 

What’s the good ? ” I answere<l. “ I’ve 
never raced a boat, and it wouldn’t be fair to 
Tony to let anyone else sail her. I promised 
him I wouldn’t.” 

“ Nonsense, man ! ” was his retort. “ You 
can race her as well as any of us. There are 
only three entries, and, unless wo got a fourth, 
the third prize won’t be given at all.” 

“ Well, that wouldn’t matter much,” 1 said. 
“ A lot of silly clocks and egg-cups-” 

“ Don’t you be so precious clever, young 
man! ” broke in the other. “ Isn’t five 
{>ound8 worth racing for ? I’m sure I don’t 
know what you kids are coming to ! ” 

Five pounds ! That made me open my 
-eyes a bit. I’d only won prizes in school 
.sports up till then, and I’d forgotten that 
they gave money prizes for races of this sort. 

Five pounds ! Why, that was all 1 needed 
to buy Wendy. 

I’m afraid I did not hesitate so much as I 
• ought to have done. 

” All right,” I said, ” you can put her name 
do^vn.” And I turned to go, \idth new hope 
dawning. 

” Meroenary young ruffian ! ” was all the 
other Slid, but I didn’t care ; people could 
think what they liketl. It wasn’t the money 
I w'anted, but just Wendy ; and W’^tndy her¬ 
self should win her own freedom ! 

Somehow the idea of her going to that 
Teignmouth man seemed just like selling her 
into slavery. Wouldn’t poor old Tony be 
pleased if I bought her, and wouldn’t it do 
him a world of good if I could take him for 
sails when he came back from th(' sanatorium! 

There was a nice littki breeze that morning, 
and I tried Wendy on every point of sailing 
until I felt confident that she could lick an^'- 
thing of her size in the p< jrt. She was a very 
fast boat and Tony had won several races 
with her, but that was before 1 knew' him. 

The next week passed all too quickly. 
There was a tremendous lot to do, and it had 
to be done thoroughly without any scamping. 

First, there were the old racing sails to bo 
turnetl out of the loft and tried again to 
stretch them. Then Wendy had to have a 
new' coat of shiny paint, so that she would 
offer as little resistance as possible in her 
passage throng!i the water. All her gear, too, 
had to be smartened up and some of it re- 
ncw'ed ; so that, in one w'ay and another, I 
had my hands full. 

I meant to sail her by myself. She w'asn’t 
^big enough for a second hand to be necessary, 
and I felt that I should have more confidence 
if I had no one aboard to watch and criticise 
me. 

I was a bit shy of malting some bad mis¬ 
take, for, exce])t the elenu.mtary rules, it was 
litde I knew of yacht racing. 

We were to be handioapjxal on the morn¬ 
ing of the regatta, not by measurements, but 
according to the judgment of the committee. 
I didn’t feci much fear about Wendy Ix'ing 
<lealt with easily, for she was one of the 
smallest boats entered, and I don’t think 
anyone but mj’self and Tony quite realised 
how* gocxl she w'as. 

The day of the regatta da^vned fine—too 
fine, some of th^m said ; and they weren’t far 
wTong, for we never had much wind all day. 


There were four races besides ours. The 
big cruisers would start first, for they had 
to sail round a twenty-five-mile course and 
would w'ant ail the time they could get. 

A quarter of an hour after them the ten- to 
twenty-ton cruisers would start, and then 
the five- to ten-ton boats. After that there 
was a match for regular racing yachts, and 
last of all w as ours. 

The committee boat, a large lugger, had 
been moored between the heads at the 
mouth of the river. We ha<l to imagine a line 
drawn from her to a flagpost ashore, and 
this lino was where w e started and fiiiished. 

If anyone got over that line after the first 
gun fired and before the last gun told us it 
was tin e to start, he would be recalled and 
would have to start again while the others 
went on ahead. 

After sailing round the committee boat 
we ha<l to make for a mark lK>at anchored 
well out at sea, some tw’o miles away, then 
for another mark boat which formed the 
third corner to a triangle, and so bock to the 
point from w'hich we started. The course 
was six miles altogether, and we had to sail 
round it twice. 

When I sailed do\vn the harbour to the 
heads I felt horribly nervous. Since I had 
hoisted my racing flag I had a sort of idea 
that everyone was ^^atching me, although 
I’ve no doubt that among the dozens of fine 
yachts that w'ero sailing in all directions I 
passed entirely unnoticed. If I attracted 
attention at all it was because I started so 
early, for I w'as sailing about outside a goorl 
half-hour before any of the other little Iwats 
turned up. 

It was just as w ell, for that bit of dodging 
about gave me the confidence I wanted. 

Wendy w'as a tw'cnty-foot boat, half- 
decked, as it is called, and rieged as a sloo|i— 
that is, she ha<l three sails only, mainsail, 
foresail, and spinnaker. 

The next to arrive at the starting-point 
was D(A, a small cutter, but old and rather 
heavy. I had not much fear of her, althougli 
I ha<I to give her six minutes. 

Sapphire turned up next, another cutter. 
She W'as something of an unknown quantity, 
her ow'ner having brought her round from 
the east coast only a W'cek or two before. 
Still, she gave me four minutes, and that is a 
lot of time to have to make up. 

The last boat to turn up, Fantre. was the 
one I feared most. She and Wendy sailed 
equal, but the other was very fast in light 
w'inds, ancl it looked as if light winds would 
bo the order of the day. She was especially 
smart to windward, as we say—that is, in 
sailing with the wind ahead. 

I need not have been so nervous about 
the starting, for it turned out to be quite a 
simple matter. 

I had judgexl the distances pretty care¬ 
fully during the last few days, and when the 
first gun fired I calculated that from the 
position I was in I should just about have 
time to run up to the line before the second 
gun. 

I had timed it well, and I crossed a few 
seconds after flic signal for the start. Fant' e 
was a few yards ahoa^l of me, and the other 
two a good bit astern. 

I cannot describe the whole race in detail, 
so I will just stick to the parts of it that were 
mo.st exciting. 

It was a beat to the first mark, then a 
reach to the second with the w ind nearly 
abeam, and coming home we had the wiiul 
free. During the first round the breeze was 
steady. 

Fanlee and W'endy hung on to each other 
all the W'ay, and w'e were well ahead of the 
rest when we passed the committee boat 
again and started on tbe second round. The 
breeze now had begun to fail us and the 
conditions were very different. 


In the beat down to the first mark boat I 
lost a lot of ground. There was very little 
wind, but Fantee seemed to slip through the 
water when Weiidy's sails were flapping idly 
from the mast. 

She wa.s a long way ahead w hen we turned 
at the mark and started to reach for the 
second flag boat. 

A nice little air of wind sprang up now, 
however, and Wendy had her chance. She 
was soon gaining on Fantee hand over fist. 
We rounded the second mark together. 

During the ne.xt mile or so we had the best 
of the whole day's racing. Both of us set 
our spinnakers, an<l, as the breeze fresheneel, 
Fantee and Wendy tore along side by side at 
a rate of knots. 

It was the fairest of sailing and no possible 
favour. As the wind was right aft, neither 
of us couM by any clever dtMlge gain the 
slightest advantage on the oth^er. All 
de*pended on the merits of the two yachts 
and the skill of the men who steered them. 

It's tricky work sailing a boat right before 
the win«l, es|>ecially with spinnakers set. 
The slightest error of judgment and it’s all 
over; for in a race as close as this the loss 
of a few' 3 'ards w'ould mean a difference that 
could scarcely be made up again. 

The wind changed about half a point, and 
Fantee's owner decided to shift his spinnaker 
to the other side. 1 thought 1 saw my 
chance, how ever, and took it—that is to say, 
I held on on a slightly altere<l course, feeling 
sure I could still pass the committee boat on 
the right side with a fair margin. 

The other lost a lot of ground over her 
sail-shifting, and to my delight Wendy began 
to show* her a clean pair of heels. 

It was glorious; the water was quite smooth 
and there w'as nothing to stop our way. 
Before the breeze failed we were well ahead. 

The tide w'as making up strongly, and even 
if we had no more w ind at all it w'ould take 
us botli home. I should have this advantage 
too, that, being a bit farther out from the 
shore, 1 was in the swifter current. 

So we went on for nearly an hour. When 
the wind came it was only in tiny puffs that 
filled our sails for an instant and then let 
them flap back idly. At times the tide even 
took us along broadside on, but Wendy more 
than held her own, and when we were within 
a quarter-mile of the finish'she had any 
amount to spare. 

The other two lx)ats were out of it. In¬ 
deed, Sapjihire had given it up as a bad job, 
and Dot failed to clear the second mark and 
made for home. 

The heat was tremendous, but, in spite of 
the fact that I had had nothing to eat or 
drink since breakfast, I forgot all else but 
that Wendy was w inning and that in a short 
time I could fairly call her mine. 

Then, all of a sudden, I noticed that the 
tide would take me ver 3 ' close to the com¬ 
mittee boat—too close, indeed, for safety. 
Not that at the pace at wiiich we were 
moving there was any fear of flamage being 
done ; but if I fouled the other it was all 
up. In racing one must not touch a mark 
boat even so much as with the end of a 
spar. 

On we came very slowly, but every moment 
saw' us nearer and nearer to that wTetch(*d 
lugger. I saw one of the men aboanl her 
]K)iut me out to another, and they both 
talked and shook their heads, as if they saw* 
my danger. 

An<l all the time I could do nothing. There 
was not an air of wind to give us steerage 
way, and it is, of course, forbidden to use 
one’s oars when racing. 

I gazed anxiously round for the little 
shaclow' on the water that might mean a 
breeze, but, so far as I could see, it gleamed 
pale and bright like glass. There was not 
the i; lightest sign of any change. 
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I was in despair. Nearer and nearer wo 
drifted, until it was quite certain that wo 
could never pass clear. Fantee was well 
away to the westward and safe as houses, 
and there was poor Wendy nearly half a 
mile ahead and ^^^th her froe<lom as gocnl as 
won, except for the fact that she wanted a 
dozen yards to spare on her starboard hand. 

It was simply enough to break one’s 
heart. Just those few yards and all would 
be well, but they couKl be gained by no 
means ixxssible. 

At last it was clear that only in one way 
could I avoid a collision. I must drop my 
anchor. It was no use running any risk of 
damage, and, besides, I wanted to keep my 
distance. I couldn’t stand the chaff of 
others at the silly way in which I had lost 
the race. 

I waited till the last instant, and then, 
with a heavy heart, I wont forward and let 

f jo. Then I took in my spinnaker, and, 
caving the rest standing, I crawled into tho 
tiny cabin and hid myself with my misery. 

It was a dreadful disappointment. 1 had 
had the race in my hands, Wendy was as 
good as mine, and now it was all over. 
Fantee woukl drift acro.ss the lino in her own 
time, and Wendy was lost for ever. 

I was roused by hearing the boom swing 
over, as if there ’"ere wind behind the sail. 
Looking out, I saw that a little breeze had 
sprung up, too late to be of any u.se. 

Fantee was a few j’anls astern, so I thought 
I miglit as well be in first anyway. 

I haule<l up my anchor and, taking the 
tiller, I put Wendy over the line with about 
a couple of yards to the good. It was diffi¬ 
cult to say e.xactly how much Wendy was 
ahead, for the other boat was a lot closer in 
shore. 

They fire<l a gun for her, but I took no 
notice. The stake was too serious a one for 
me to feel able to take my beating as I ought 
to have done, and I sailinl right away up the 
river, past the club house, past all the 
anchored yachts, until I could bring up clear 
of everyone in quite a deserted j)Mt of the 
harbour. 

When I had mode things snug I got my¬ 
self some grub, and felt a bit better. It took 
me some time, however, to get over my 
Ixjastly temper, and it was not until seven 
o'clock that I went ashore. 

I changed and had my tea, and then, feel¬ 
ing that I must do something to show that 
I wasn’t quite ’such an unsportsmanlike 
sweep as 1 must have appeared, I strolled 
down to the club house. 1 knew that I should 
find there the owner of Fanteey and I meant 
to-congratulate him on his win, as I ought to 
have (lone before. 

I had an idea, too, that since Wendy had 
done so well some other member of the club 
might be inclined to buy her from Tony, and 
so save her, at any rate, from going away 
altogether. 

When I reached the terrace I found a 
crowd of people. They were waiting to seo 
the fireworks, which were timed to begin 
directly. 

A lot of the younger fellows were yarning 
together, and as I approached them they all 
turned to me and greeted me with something 
like a cheiT. 

“ W'here have you been hiding yourself ? 
cried one of them. “ We’ve been searching 
for you everywhere. Was it modesty, or 
were you a bit done up with the heat ? ” 

“ I don’t sec what I’ve got to be mcKlest 
about,” I said. “ I mean, I don’t see I’vo 
anything to be proud of. A nice ass I made 
of my.self ! ” 

“ Oh, nothing out of the usual,” he replied. 
“ Anyway, it paid all right. ‘ All’s well that 
ends welL’ ” 

“ Oh, don’t rot! ” I said. ‘‘ Can’t you seo 
I’m a bit sick about it ? ” 


“ Sick ? Well, j’ou are an ungrateful 
bounder ! Perha|xs you mean sea-sick ? ” 

” No, sick of the whole show. If only 
I’d-” 

” VV’ell, I’m bothered if I see what you’ve 
got to grouse about,” he interrupted. “ Of 
course tho time was rotten ; but what can 
you expect ? You’ve got the fiver, anyway, 
and that ought to lx* some comfort to you.” 

” Oh, shut up ! ” I began. ” What do 
you want to pull my leg like this for ? ” 
And then I turned, as the vice-commodore 
of the club clapped me on tho shoulder and 
started to congratulate me. 

” Well done, my boy ! ” he said. ‘‘ You 
won that race by real good sailing. I was 
afraid, at the last, that you had forgotten 
that you could drop yoar anchor. It would 
have been a pity if you’d sjxjiit it all by 
fouling the; committee boat.” 

What did he mean ? Won the race! 
I could hanlly l)elieve my ears. Surely I 
could not win after I had once brought up 
to anchor. 

Seeing my bewilderment, the others came 
to my rescue, and soon they were all explain¬ 
ing at once at the tops of their voices. 

It appeared that in letting go my hook I 
had innocently done exactly the right thing, 
and so saved the race. 

A copy of the Yacht Racing Association’s 
rules was prcKluced, and I was shown that, 
although one may not use an oar or do any¬ 
thing of that kind, one may drop anchor 
diuing a race if it is merely for the purposo 
of r.Gaining the position that one has gained. 
What I had done was jx?rfectly legal, and I 
had won the race in spite of everything. 

You may imagine my delight. I went 
home that night the proudest boy on the 
south coast and the happiest. 

Everything turned out splendidly. I got 
a fiver for my stamps, so that I was not oidy 
able to buy Wendy^ but to have a couple of 
pounds to the good to get old Tony a memento 
of the race. 

Not that either of us is ever likely to forget 
it. Tony has another boat now, called 
Peter, and wo arc both going to race next 
August. It’ll be a tough fight, for Fantee is 
going to enter as well. 

Tony came homo at Christmas quite 
sound and well, and verj’ thankful to Wendy 
for the part she played in bringing about his 
recovery. 

One tiling I’ll guarantee, and that is that 
next time I race I’ll know the rules by heart 
before I sail. 

[the end.] 



.fOHN NICHOLSON AT 
DELHI. 

Br TINSLEY PRATT. 

"... his name was a word of awe and wondcir from 
the Jliilam to the Siiliman Hills.” 

Trotter’S Life nf Sicholton, 

I. 

r ROM ©.irliest dawn his cannon 
Had battered Delhi wall, 
xVnd all his men were oaifcr, 

Awvalting for the call ; 

Tlie Kashmir Gate had fallen. 

Tlie lirc.aches nil were clear. 

When from the mo\ing colnmus 
Kang many a lusty cheer. 

IL 

Well might tlie Sepoy rebels 
With terror hear the name 
Of one who never faltered. 

Whom failure could not tame 
The Afghan sunn of Ghazni 
IlLs youthful soul had tried. 

But never yet was peril 
Could bend his lofty pride. 

in. 

Ills men had stormed the glacis ; 

He led Uiem sword in hand ; 

And now within the Delhi streets 
They waited his command. 

Tlie rebels lied before them; 

Soon from the mosque was seen 
Waving above the victors 
The tlag of England’s queen. 

IV. 

From morn to noon tlie battle 
Still hurtled to and fro, 

For strong were the defences 
.Vnd mighty wjs the foe ; 

But now the rebels wavered. 

When Nicholson again 
Fressed forward witli his handful 
O’er many (xirorades slain. 

V. 

They carried gate and bastion. 

They carried mosque and street. 

But still the Sepoy rebels 
Held fast in their retreat. 

HLs men were spent with labour; 

The day was almost done, 

Aaid yet was Dellii city 
A stronghold to be won. 

VI. 

" .Vnother charge !—another I 
My gallant Fusiliers I ” 

Tlie liglitest wonl he uttered 
Was ma^ic in their ear^ 

Again he led tliem forward— 

^Vg-iln they charged the foe 
But see I—a rebel bullet 
Has laid the chieftain low 1 

VII. 

They carried Dellil city— 

Men whose triumphant arms 
Filled all the land with wonder 
And stirred with strange lUarms 
Tlie PaMian in liLs fastness. 

Or wiiere by Jumna’s tide 
The bold front of rebellion 
Had nourished in its pride. 

VUI. 

Tlie stricken chief lay gasping 
His lusty life away. 

Through Uiose loug hours of darkness 
.Vnd through the sultry day. 

He heard the nev(-s of battle; 

Joy kindled in his eye : 

" 1 Lhauk Ood,” cried John Nicholson, 

" For this great victory I ” 

IX. 

Tliey buried the great leader 
Hard by the Kashmir Gate; 

Tliey told of all his feats of arms— 

His service to the State: 

But when, perchance, his marble tomk 
Has crumbled to decay, 

Dis fame shall still gleam brightly 
As tlic sun that shines by day. 
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By E. FOWLER SMITH, 


^Illustrated by J. Jelucoe.) 


I FEEL in the humour for telling a story. 

Neither the opportunity nor inclination 
comes along every day in the life of a police 
officer in the Colonies. His days are too full 
of action, and the rare occasion when it 
happens is when he finds himself off duty and 
in a warm room. Here I am passing an 
hour in the bar-room of the “ Blue Gum,” 

six miles out of-and two from the famous 

Glory Gulch mine. 

At the opposite table two old rogues are 
playing vcartr —two of the very gang that 
twelve months ago were authors of this 
particular case. One of them—“ Back- 
shooter,” with the habit of lifting his left 
shoulder—looks across at me, and winks and 
nods in the direction of my glass. We have 
come together professionally too often to 
harbour any spite. 1 was in his hands once, 
and he’s been through mine two or three 
times. Clever miscreant as he is, I’d prefer 


CHAPTER I. 

IfSm as companion any day to some of these 

mine directors, who- But, well, we won’t 

talk about them. 

I was stationed at the mine at that time. 
Stray diamonds ha<l a habit of disappearing 
more or less mysteriously at various times 
between their fliscovery in the soil and safe 
defKJsition in the company’s bank. That 
sort of leakage is a regular part of every 
diamond company’s business, and has to be 
reduced to a minimum—you understand ? 
Sometimes regular gangs infest a mining 
locality, and sometimes it is a single ’cute 
individual who passes the ” stuff ” from the 
hands of employees to outside illicit buyers. 

Well, it happened that for some time a 
number of the best stones had vanished 
unaccountably. For a week or two the 
work of the mine would proceed without a 
hitch—that is, without a loss—then, pre¬ 
sently, a single stone would be lost, and it 


invariably happened that that stone was a 
rather uncommon one in ix>int of value. 
And whenever this occurred I’d be sure to 
find one or other of a certain gang of four, 
sometimes all of them, turn up around the 
mine, apparently from nowhere. 

On that afternoon, twelve months ago, 
Harding—the mine manaj^er—had met me 
as I and two constables returned from 
patrolling the district. I remember he had 
a very grave face, and with good reason, for 
it appeared that one of the biggest diamonds 
that had been unearthed in the Glory Gulch 
had vanished an hour before from the 
manager’s own office. It was serious for 
him, of course, and I was right sorry for 
him as soon as he told me. Harding was 
a clever strapping young Englishman who 
had forced his way up in the mining world by 
sheer personal merit, and I liked him. 

It was a case of “ hot iron.” Now, you 
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can’t draw a cordon round a five-mile circle 
with three men: the alternative is to con¬ 
centrate, Where T Two regular roads were 
open to a gang wanting to put distance 
betw'een themselves and a danger zone. On 
one of these is an inn, on the other none. 
I argued with Harding that men with loot 
can’t resist a drink—and don’t try to—it’s 
back luck to be dry. So, as Harding refused 
to differ from me, we put spurs to our nags, 
and in fifteen minutes were at the Blue 
Gum.” 

The bar-room had two occupants. One 
was an odd customer whom I knew; the 
other—one of the mine’s directors ! We 
started a little at sight of him. He was not 
a popular man, though his fault was only 
that he accumulated more money than he 
appeared to earn. He greeted us effusively 
on seeing us, and proffered drinks—which 
latter act, in view of his habit, was not 
calculated to allay suspicion. 

What’s he doing here ? ” I whispered 
to Harding as w'e seated ourselves in the 
very comer I am occupying now. Harding 
couldn’t guess and was puzzled. We were 
still considering this side-issue wlien it was 
cut short by the arrival of our quarry. 

I honestly believe—this despite subse¬ 
quent events—that they were surprised at 
finding us there. Backshooter, entering 
first, f^t a single step in his advance, and 
that was enough for us w'ho were on the 
alert. But, recovering himself, he sat dowm, 
and his three companions followed suit. 
Calling for drinks and producing a pack of 
cards, they were presently engaged as if 
nothing beyond the making of tricks had 
any concern for them. 

The situation became humorous. They 
could not possibly think we were there by 
accident, Harrling and I; and whatever their 
plans were they had got to alter them, or 
modify them in detail at least, under our eyes 
and ears. Regarding Walsham, the directof, 
as a strict outsider, the tw'o parties were 
equal in point of numbers, which put any 
violence on either side out of the question. 
Shrewdness was our best weapon, and 
theirs. 

Harding and I talked in low tones. 
Walsham was leaning over the bar in con¬ 
versation with Slack, the hotel-keeper. The 
party opposite continued their play, and 
seemed to altogether ignore our presence. 
Their coolness astonished me. I don’t 
Bupp>ose a point was lost out of forgetfulness. 
Backshooter surpassed himself that night, 
I admit; but he knew all the time that it 
rested with them to make the first move, 
and that was an advantage. 

It w as nearly eleven o’clock when the game 
began wdth a Carnatic introduction. Hard¬ 
ing ha^l risen to his feet to stretch his 
legs when Backshooter suddenly stood up 
frt)m the card table uttering a loud snarl. 
Possibly a coincidence of drink, bad luck, and 
suspicion of Harding’s movement brought 
the crisis. Anyway, he had his pistol loose 
in five seconds and was standing in the 
middle of the room looking truculently 
around at us alL His companions at the 
same time shuffled to their feet and began to 
etlge towards the door. 

“ Gentlemen,” he s.aid, speaking low, and 
with an assumed politeness, me an’ my 
friends wish to leave this place alone. There 
ain’t no harm in that, 1 s’pose ? ” His eye 
rested finall}^ upon me. “ Well, then, don’t 
any man of you move till we four’re mounted 
and gone. We’ve reasons of our own-” 

I was nonplu.s.sed for a minute by this 
unexpected action, and sat where I was. 
It was old Slack who filled the breach, 
prompted by a regard for the reputation of 
his hoiLse. 

” Here, my man ! ” he cried, shifting the 
glasses aside to get over his bar ” Drop 


that, d’you hear ? You’re the first man 
ever drawn on gentlemen in this place, an’, 
by the law, you’U be the last if you’re not 
warned. What d’you mean, anyway ? ” 

Backshooter appearerl to be struck all 
at once by the enormity of his act. He 
scowled at us for a minute as being respon¬ 
sible for his false move, but replaced his 
revolver, muttering that it was a put-up 
game. Then his manner changed suddenly, 
and he turned wnth a sort of reproachful 
appeal to the bar-keeper. “ You’re sidin’ 
writh the wrong lot this time. Guv.,” said he. 
” If we hadn’t a-been wanted here why didn’t 
you say so when we come in ? It on’y 
wanted a wink, an* we’d ha’ let these gents 
have the bar to theirselves.” 

“ Nobody warns the bar to themselves, me 
man,” returned Slade sharply ; ” but every 
man as comes here is free to go when he 
chooses ; remember that! ” 

The leader, at that, nodded, said no more, 
and went out, only turning at the door to 
glance in our direction—no doubt to see if 
we were moving. Which we were. 

He was a quick thinker, even in liquor, 
was Backshooter, and as quick to act. 
Before we could get to our horses, which 
stood tethered at the east angle of the hotel, 
he had slipped past them and deftly cut the 
^irth strap of my mare with a slash of his 
jack-knife. This we discovered immediately, 
because the two ends were hanging loose. 

There was no time to be lost; and I 
thanked my stars that Harding was a man 
of intellect and action. For while I hastily 
laced the two ends of the strap together, he 
crept off round the shant, keeping under its 
shadow, to watch the order in which our 
enemy departed. 

Presently some one set up a whistling 
fifty yards off on the other side of the shant, 
and a minute after another voice began to 
sing hoarsely. Both whistle and song grew 
fainter, and I guessed that two of them 
had departed in different directions. Next 
moment Harding reappeared. He put up 
three fingers. 

” Board and the little chap,” he whispered, 
“ have struck north-west and gone quietly. 
The long rogue is bound south, whistling for 
a wind or something ; and Backshooter, I 
reckon, is out of it—going back on the road 
to the mine. You’d hear him singing ? ” 

I turned over the information rapidly. 
The problem was set for us. All that had 
happened so far was preliminary, and now 
the thing was to lay hands on the man with 
the diamond, or most likely to have it. A 
false move, and we stood to be laughed at as 
well as robbed. 

” Well,” I said presently, ” you’d better 
choose, Mr. Harding, seeing you’re in the 
game.” He hesitat^ a moment, though I 
knew he had made up hLs mind where the 
keenest scent lay. But he was a decent 
fellow. ” I vote we go together,” ho repliet^. 
‘‘ It’s ten to one Board and the little ’un 
have it. Let the others 

I shook my head. *‘Backshooter’s such 
a clever rascal, the idea of letting him go 
won’t do,” I insisted. ” The chances may 
be poor, but he’s my man.” 

Harding nodded his agreement. We de¬ 
cided that he and one constable should go 
in the track of the pair ; the other constable 
should follow the long man south. We 
parted hastily. 

CHAPTER u. 

The night was, as I have said, a clear, 
faintly light one, and the country was open. 
These facts combined had admitted of the 
length of rope we had given our enemies. 
My man was out of sight when I got off, 
but he had not been able to avoid leaving 
marks of his passage in the sandy ground 


that were sufficiently clear to one in the habit 
of looking for such signs. I followed them 
easily, and had just got the mare into a trot 
when we had to pull up sharply on the crest 
of an undulation. There was a glimmer of 
light ahead, and next moment 1 discerned 
the figure of Backshooter astride his horse 
in the middle of the road coolly lighting his 
pipe ! 

The situation was ridiculous. At that 
moment I became just dead certain of being 
on the ” track of a dead horse.” The figure 
ahead w^as moving at a walking pace, and 
there were no more than three hundred yards 
between us. It was well 1 had a fairly strong 
will once I had made up my mind ; otherwise 
I honestly admit I should have turned back 
and gone after Harding. It seemed to me 
that Backshooter was contemplating some¬ 
thing like a ‘‘ rise ” on an elaborate scale. 
Imagine the procession—a rogue like Back¬ 
shooter leading a police officer back to his 
own headquarters '. 

Thus we went on for half an hour, the 
distance between us neither increasing nor 
diminishing. Sometimes his figure would 
vanish temporarily in darkness, and on 
reaching the lowest level I should be sure to 
find him outlined blackly against the sky¬ 
line ahead. For the last ten minutes of this 
half-hour he had been moving at the same 
snail's pace up a long low ridge, from the 
top of which the mining camp would be 
seen. I saw him very distinctly for a moment 
as he reached the top ; I fancied he hesitated 
a second, and half-turned in his saddle to 
look back ; then he disappeared. 

Naturally expecting to discover him at the 
regulation distance on reaching the summit 
of the ridge, my calculations were all upset 
when, arrivetl there, the figures of man and 
horse had vanishe<i ! Moreover, I could 
hear no soimd. The road in front wound 
away to the camp, but not a soul was in 
sight. I was off the mare’s back in a second 
and lying full length with an ear to the ground. 
Yes, I could distinguish a faint ” pouf! 
pouf ! ” of hoofs somewhere—but where ? 
One can easily detect a rider thus within 
reasonable nulius, and you can tell if you 
listen whether that rider is approaching or 
receding. But it’s a different matter to 
locate him. I was in a quandary. To 
make matters worse, the track was harder 
now, and I could see no prints to guide- me. 

I weighed probabilities quickly. Now 
the strongest party, I thought, has gone 
off north-west. Call that ” A.” ” B,” the 

one-man, went south ; and so far ” C ”— 
that’s Backshooter—has come north-east. 
Now' it’s less by nearly half between C ” 
and “A” than betw^n ” C ” and ” B,” 
and, moreover, the mine lies between these 
last. It seems certain ‘‘ C ” will join ” A ” 
if he can, and Harding must have been right 
about that party having the diamond; the 
odds are overwhelming. 

To argue thus took no more than thirty 
seconds. Looking away over the country 
northward, my eye alighted on a clump of 
trees, of a size that would give fair shelter, 
even in daylight, for a horseman, half a mile 
away. I mounted, in a reflux of hoj^, and 
started off for this point. Luck schemed to 
be turning, for even as we got fairly going a 
faint light low down in the ea.st by north 
reminded me that the half of a waning moon 
would be above the horizon prt'scntly to 
reinforce the light of the stars. And then, 
a few minutes later, I eased the mare over a 
patch of open sand to find fresh hoof-marks 
right across it. 

We pushed on over bits of coarse 
grass, occasionally skirting low’ isolated 
bushes. These increased in number as we 
approached the taller trees, which reared 
themselves, as it were, like sentinels of 
a vegetable race guarding against the 
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encroachments of other prospecting families 
of that kingdom. It was necessary to 
go cautiously now. The robber, quite likely, 
was here entrenched, watching for me. 
But he raailc no sign, and at a hundred yards 
—out of pistol range—I dismounted, and, 
leaving the mare there, moved on foot 
towarils the clump, keeping meanwhile 
behind the thickest bushes. I soon saw, 
lionever, that a certain amount of risk was 
inevitable, for without exposing onestdf it 
was im]X)8sible to discern the skyline through 
the trees in front. I drew my revolver, 
cocked it, and ma^le a dash for the nearest 
cover on the fringe of the patch. 

It was hard to keep back an ejaculation. 
From that vantage-point the covert was lai<l 
!)are to the eye, and there was not a sign of 
Backshooter. I had felt almost certain of 
finding him here. True, a second clump of 
vegetation stood five hundred yards to my 
left, but it seemed impossible that ho ha<l 
been able to cross the intervening ground 
unseen by me as I approached this spot. 
I was gizing more or le« vacantly away in 
that direction, puzzling what next to do, 
when a faint s|x^ck of yellow light caught 
ray eye, a mere tiny glow that a match might 
give out. A minute after I waa making 
for my marc, this time dubbing the roblwr 
an ass on account of his incredible assurance. 
“ If only he wasn’t in ilrink,” thought I, as I 
mounted, “ he might have got well away, 
thanks to my blunders.” 

I now abandoned caution, spurring the 
mare between the low bushes as fast as she 
coui I pick her way, and reaching the open 
presently there was the half-moon above 
the rim of the horizon, throwing a dull 
chrome shimmer over the landscape. It 
was sufficient to reveal all the main details 
of our ground, and if it betrayed me in 
full career to ray antagonist, it also revealed 
him, and saved mo another reconnaissance, 
for I had a glimpse of a horseman clearing the 
shade on the opposite side, and raising a hand 
that in the semi-darkness struck me ludi¬ 
crously like one waving a farewell. 

But it was something to be once more in 
chase. The sound of hoofs was welcome in 
the silence of night, and even companionable. 
They seemed to awaken an echo somewhere 
away in our rear, but of that I took no notice, 
and thought no more till later. Skirting the 
clump of gums I had another glimpse of the 
flying horseman, then he wa.s lost to sight in 
a depression, and then again he appeared at 
a distance above me and was for a moment 
prominent with a glint of moonlight on his 
trappings. 

Soon the surface of the land began to 
change rapidly. The trees we had left 
behind proved to be outposts of an extensive 
area of bushland, which l>ecame gradually 
denser till it developed into quite a wood a 
couple of miles farther on. I set myself the 
task of overhauling Backshooter before he 
could conceal himself under that cover. But, 
as I gave the mare a free head over this 
open ground, I could not quite shake off a 
vague p<Tsistent i;lea that the enemy was 
not ]>erfectly sincere on his part. 

All at once out of the darkness ahca<l came 
e rattling of trappings, a half-suppressed 
shout, and a thud like the fall of some heavy 
ho ly on soft ground. And, as I drew rein, 
there followed, more distinctly, a confiLsed 
shuffle and scramble, and then the slower 
tread of hoofs. Next moment the marc 
stopped abruptly of her o^vn accord on the 
brink of a three-foot drop which I should 
never have seen, and I had a glimpse of 
something black not thirty yards off, making 
awa\' laboriously. We h^ struck a dried-up 
river bed, an obstruction as dangerous at 
night time as a torrent can be by day, not 
only because of the fall in level, but because 
the .soft blown sand lies often five feet deep. 


and in this one can flounder as naturally as 
in a bog. 

However, Backshooter had very fortunately 
—if not considerately—shown the way, and 
the mare and I were not slow to take atl- 
vantage. It was hard uork ; she sank at 
every step over the knee, and it was a gotnl 
five minutes before we got to the op]K>site 
side, where by good fortune again the bank 
shelvetl easily. Once on firm grour d I lo(‘ke<l 
round. The land rose steadily up to the 
fringe of wootl on its top. I maale straight 
for this, and as we reached the summit— 
and shelter—the marc gave vent to a long- 
drawn neigh. An impulse to check the 
breach of discipline was cut short by an 
answering neigh that came from the left, 
not more than twenty yards away, and the 
black forms of a horse and its rider were 
clearly discernible. 

“ At last ! ” thought I. And it was with 
a feeling of relief that I welcomed the climax 
of the night’s doubtful chase. It was now 
worth whil'j taking some risk. Hoi ling 
my pistol in a free hand, I cried out: 

“ Halt where you are, Backshooter, or I 
shall fire ! ” 

The immediate replv did not reach me, hut 
a little laugh that followed it did, and then a 
voice issued from the gloom : “ All right, 
Mr. Gorman, I’ve ’alte<L But take care—■ 
my shooter’s out, too ! ” 

*” Then it’s a fight ? ” I queried, quite 
really, for my part. 

There was a full minute’s pause before any 
answer came. I awaited it in some curiosity 
as to what course he would now take. 
Presently he called out to me : 

“ Say, Gorman, I’ll allow you can put 
ycM-’ro bullet at fifty Vetter’n I can at forty. 
Well, then, I’m willing to make terms. 
What ? ” 

Perhaps his eagerness after compromise 
was more suspicious than it struck me at the 
moment, but I jumped at the offer es being 
perfectly satisfactory, seeing that uncon¬ 
ditional surrender was not to be expected. 
Looking towards the wood, there were two 
tall tribes just a little within and not more 
than ten yards apart. So I directed Back- 
shooter towards one of them and rode up to 
the other mysidf, and, dismounting, we 
tethercnl our horses. Then we each took a 
pace or two forward, for convenience, and 
sUkkI still with a hit of b\ish between u.s for 
mutual cover. ” Now, st-atc your terms,” 
said I. shortly. 

‘‘ Fact is,” Backshooter began, “ I’m 
thinking maybe there’s some mwimdcr- 
standin*. I take it you’re after certain 
prop<*rty ? ” 

‘‘ You can bet,” I returnwl sharply, 
“ I’m not following you for fun.” 

“ No,” he agreed, with a laugh. Well, 
will you share ? ” 

” Look hero, Backshooter.” I exclaimed, 
“ we don’t do business that way. I’m 
seeking property that’s got to be rcturne<l 
whole. See ? ” 

” All right. Guv.,” returned the other as 
though the offer had been a more formality. 
“ Maybe yew'll now state just what it is you 
want ? ” 

“ Oh, shucks ! Don’t let’s be wasting 
time this way. I want the ‘ Water o' Dawn,’ 
you know.” 

He gave sundry “ hums ! ” and ” haws ! ” 
like a lawyer considering hLs case. Then 
surldenly he inquired : “ An’ you got par¬ 
ticulars, I reckon ? ” 

‘‘ I’ve got particirlars. certainly,” said I. 
“ Besides which» I’tl recognise that gem 
3 'ou’vc got in the dark.” I took it for 
granteil he had it, you see. 

” Well an’ good,” says he, very coolly ; 
“ that’s ail in order. What ain’t in order, 
so to saj’, is that the jool yew mention isn’t 
to bo picked up in this wood, Mr. Gorman.” 


I laughed incredulously. If ho hadn’t it, 
I must take it for granti^ still that he had. 
Besides, I btdieved he had. 

” That won’t do,” I said impatiently. 
“ You’ve shown too good a pair of heels this 
night for that story, my boy.” 

There was a pause. I filled it by thinking 
Backshooter v as setdng the failure of a rather 
flat trick, and was wondering whether after 
all it would come to shots for right of search, 
when he s]x>ke again : 

‘‘ There’s certainly been misunderstandin’,” 
he began, “as between 3 "ou an’ me. I’H 
allow there’s something here I’d a’ been glad 
to hide from you, but it ain’t the jool yew’re 
wantin’. It’s bigger an’ better, owd, there 
bein’ no cry after it as yet, it’s a safer catch, 
I reckon, than the biggest di’mond ever 
seen. That’s what I fancy it for.” 

I was too astonished at this development 
to comment on it, and too suspicious to sav 
more than “ Well ? ” curious as to what he 
would venture next. 

“ There was a soojestion of terms,” he went 
on coollv. “ How’s this : That we hereba* 
put down shooters and meet friendly twenty 
paces into the wood—there’s a patch o* 
moonlight over vender, by the fellwl tree 
there. There I ex’ibits mv—ray find, which 
you duly inspects. If it’s what j’ou want I 
gives it u]» ; if it ain’t, you returns it, an’ we 
part comp’nv. Eh ? ” 

These terms were undoubtedly fair, and 
under the circumstances I could think of 
nothing latter. I had certainK’^ no instruc¬ 
tions with regard to loot other than the 
“ Water o’ Dawn ” diamond. Onl}’ one little 
modification suggested itself. 

“ Add to that,” I said, “ right of search, 
and I take you.” 

“ Agreed ! ” 

At once we placed our revolvers on the 
ground w here we could find them again, ami 
moved towards the fallen tree. The moon 
M'os over the distant ridge, ami a few stray 
beams penetrated to this spot. Backshooter 
flung himself tlown can le.ssly on the scat, and 
I followed, and he proceeded of his own 
accord to loosen his jacket. First, however, 
he unbuckled and drew out his belt. “ That 
contains my find,” he explained, “ and it’s 
all I have about me.” It is a matter of two 
or three minutes for an expert to “ make the 
rounds”; he knows where a diamond can 
he hidden and where it can not. Backshooter 
had a knife in his jwcket, some string, and a 
bunch of cigarettes ; that was all. His 
belt contained cartridges, one empty pouch, 
and out of the other he took an object 
wrapped in a piece of cloth. While he was 
slowly unfa.stening this I questioned him : 

“ You’ve seen the ‘ Water o’ Dawn ’ ? ” 

He nodded, apparentlj’ without scruple 
about answering. “ Yes, I seen it; an* a 
fine jool it'll make for some doochess’s ’air 
in a ballroom one daa*. But it’s pisen to 
handle them things nowadays. There’s 
something in the very name that’s risky.” 

“ Then,” said I, anticipating his innocence, 
“ if you’ve not got it one of j'our pals has.” 

{To bf concluded.) 
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pisH Culture as a Pleasant Hobby for Boys. 


A lthough there are now many establish- 
mei ts where fish culture is made to 
pay, it is not in these jottings intended to 
instruct boys in the systematic methods now 
necesrary to anyone taking up fish culture 
as a profes'^ion. The competition is now too 
keen for the amateur to be likely to succeed 
in actually making a profit. 

All we wish to do is to give some hints to 
boys who care to take it up as a hobby that 
need cost very little, and may possibly be 
found to give them experience that may be 
of much value in the future. 

In the first place, 100 eggs, ready fertilised, 
can be hp.d for a shilling or two, and a little 
hatching tank for about '2s. 6d. Some pieces 
of perforated zinc, cut to fit the tank, may 
cost another shilling. A little glass tube for 
removing dead eggs is useful, but not essen¬ 
tial, as a hen’s feather can be used for that 
purpose, as \vell as for spreading the eggs on 
the zinc trays. 

It is important that a tap should be devoted 
to the pur'^ ose of running water constantly 
through the tank, but this tap can, if neces¬ 
sary, be occasionally diverted from its object 
without killing the eggs, though any long 
intermitting of the supply will be injurious. 

These eggs can be obtained, from Novem¬ 
ber till February, of any fish culturist. I get 
mine from Mr. Tracy, of the Exe Valley 
Fishery, but there are many other suppliers 
equally good ; and it is well to obtain one’s 
eggs from a culturist who lives near, as a 
long journey is risky. 

They can come by rail, or by post, packed 
in wet inos.s; and the apparatus should bo 
carefully prepared in readiness for them, so 
that no delay occurs. 

If but KHt eggs are ordered one zinc tray 
only is required. It should just fit the inner 
sides of the tank, and be fixed on by wire 
hooks over the edge. A zinc cover is easily 
made with a sheet of zinc a little larger than 
the tank top. It is only necessary to bend 
down the edges. 

Very little attention need be paid to the 
eggs at first, and even when they begin to 
hatch out it is only neccasary to remove the 
egg shells and the dead eggs, which can bo 
spotted by their white and opaque look. 

The little fish, when first hatched, are 
called “ alevins,” and look like a jelly-bag 
with a bit of thread over it, and two black 
eyes. This jelly-like “ yolk sac ” is a beauti¬ 
ful object under a microscope, the heart and 
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lungs being distinctly visible, and the circu¬ 
lation of the blood. Gradually the thread¬ 
like fish absorbs the contents of the yolk-sac, 
and before this process is quite finished will 
be found hovering in search of food, just bke 
a grown-up trout. 

Previous to this the alevin has spent most 
of its time lying on its side, and occasionally 
making spasmodic darts about the tank. 

It is now’ that the difficulties begin, for it 
is necessary to fce<l each fish as it finishes 
absorbing the yolk-sac and develops a 
mouth, and the puzzle is to get it to feed. 

Its natural food consists of very minute 
insects, found on water-plants ; and to pro¬ 
vide these is sometimes impossible. It has 
been found that the best substance to use is 
the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, cut into very 
smaU fragments. These must hover in the 
water and come w'ith the stream tow’ards tho 
fish, and sometimes will be taken after many 
patient attempts to persuade the fish to feed. 
When the bits of egg reach the bottom they 
should be removed, as they are not then 
attractive to the fish. 

If you succeed in keeping a good propor¬ 
tion of your alevins till they become perfect 
trout, it will be worth while to provide a 
home for them if possible. To do this a tiny 
stream is necessary, or else there will be a 
very severe strain on your housewater- 
BUpply. 

In either case a tiny pond or a tank should 
be formed, through which a thread of water 
should always be running, and water-weeds, 
such as starw’ort, should be introduced. 
Some sand should be placed on the bottom, 
or fine gravel, if sand is not to be had. The 
inlet and outlet should be guarded w’ith 
perforated zinc, which must be removed and 
replaced as it gets clogged. 

If the w'ater-weeds grow well, the insects 
on them will provide some food, Mid a little 
grated egg added wdll keep your fish alive 
and growing. After a few weeks grated 
liver may be used instead of egg, and this 
can be continued as the fish grow to maturity. 
If you keep many you will find some grow 
much faster than others, and these must be 
placed in sejiarate quarters, or they will eat 
the little ones. 

If you are fortunate enough to keep any 
considerable number of fish to grow into 
yearlings you will find the item of food an 
unpovtant one, and should consult a fish 
culturist on the subject. 


With regard to the breed of trout that 
should be grown, the common trout {Salmo 
fario) is the hardiest; and these eggs, when 
taken from a healthy stock, w’ill generally 
hatch out without any considerable loss— 
perhaps one in a hundred. If you wish to 
try to keep a few permanently, and have no 
st!earn available, perhaps “ rainbows” {Salmr> 
iridens) w’ill be bettor, as these fish are moi-o 
tolerant of still water than others. 

One ix)int is essential if this is attempteil. 
and that is to make sure that no loophole 
exists which may give the rainbows a chance 
to escape. They are notorious wanderers, 
and must be most carefully looked after. 
Even a little it orsc-hole will do. Moreover, 
they can, and w'ill. jump, so that a wire fence 
is necessary. 

You can hatch the eggs of salmon if you 
like, but the young fish will not thrive more 
than a few months in fresh water. It will, 
however, be interesting to note the difference 
between the young salmon (which are called, 
among other names, “ samlets ”) and the 
little trout. One curions thing is that the 
samlets have brilliant red spots, just like the 
trout. The chief difference is that the fatty, 
“ adipose ” fin next the tail is orange colour 
in the samlet and crimson in the trout. The 
samlet’s mouth is also much smaller. 

Of course the red spots disappear before 
liie samkt reaches its next stage, that cf 
rmelt. They are, in fact, covered up by the 
brilliant set of new scales it then assumes. 

These are quite loose at first, and come 
off rejwlily in the hand. Salmon have been 
kept in captivity up to, and beyond, this 
stage ; but a salmon which is not permitted 
to get to the sea never attains any great size, 
usually stopping at three or four pounds, 
even when a lake is open to it. 

Rainbow’s grow’ more quickly than trout, 
and have been known to reach three or four 
pounds in two or three years when plenty of 
room w’as available, and also plenty of 
food. 

There is a very fine breed of trout said to 
be peculiar to Blagdon Lake, near Bristol. 
The eggs from these fish are somewhat more 
expensive than others, but I think it would 
be w’orth while to try them ; and I am sure 
that the Ranger (whose address is Donald 
Carr, Blagdon, near Bristol) would be glad 
to send small lots to boys wishing to try 
these special eggs, and not objecting to pay 
a little over current prices. 
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Some Scout Jottings: 


I N a chase of any kind after animal or 
human quarry, a stalk is a most 
exciting episode. To follow without your¬ 
self being s*.*en is a task that thrills the nerves 
4 vnd kee[>s every muscle strung taut wdth 
expectation. 

For successful stalking the prime neces¬ 
sity is cover of some kind or other. And ho 
is the cleverest scout who turns the smallest 
amount of cover to the greatest advantage. 
Nothing more vividly brin^ out a scout's 
resource, quickness, agility, and intuition 
than a well-conducted stallL The power of 


THE ART OF WARY ADVANCE. 

By RAYMOND RAIFB. 

immediate perception, or, in other words, of 
knowing instantlj’ the best thing to do, is the 
stalker’s most valuable quality. 

As a general rule it may be taken that the 
nearer you get to your intended victim, the 
more slowly should you move. 

Supposing you are stalking a scout enemy 
who is several fields away. At first you may 
be able to go forward swiftly without being 
seen or heard. But as the distance is de¬ 
creased, so must you slacken your rate of 
progress. Very likely yam will have to 
fillip up crawling upon ail^ours. 


As much as possible, keep your gaze upon 
the foe’s head. The moment he turns his 
head in your direction, drop to the ground, 
unless, indeed, you are already under cover. 
Directly he looks aw’ay, scramble silently to 
your feet and ag * in go forward. 

Be careful never to stumble. It is an old 
scouting saying that “ eyes see before them, 
but ears hear all round.’* Even if your 
quarry be not looking in your direction, he 
will he listening for you. 

Before beginning a stalk, be sure that 
your boot-laoes are securely fastened, and 
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that nothing is likely to fall out of your 
pockets. Deer-stalkers are very careful of 
these particulars. 

It is always easier to stalk an individual 
who is on the move than one who is standing 
still. The former has his attention partly 
occupied by himself having to mind where 
he is going. If the foe, being wary, keeps 
walking a little way and then stopping to 
look about him, you should stop when he 
does, going forward directly he moves on 
again. But at each such advance you should 
endeavour to gain a little on him. 

While being duly discreet and cautious a 
bold plan of advance will often serve you well. 

Take, for instance, a sentry posted in a 
field. The chances are that he will keep an 
eye chiefly upon the nearest hedgerow. He 
wishes to make sure that no enemy is 
sneaking up behind it to collar him. 

That being so, it may suit you better to 
advance over open ground that may have 
a few irregularities to hide you now and 
again when you lie down. You must think 
out those things for yourself according to the 
requirements of the moment. 

Naturally enough, it is less difficult for 
two or more scouts to stalk than for one. 
And a deadly plan for taking a solitary 
watcher is for one scout to creep along a 
distant hedge, now and again allowing 
himself to be seen. 


The quarry will then himself hide, Ijdng 
in wait for the enemy he has spotted. Mean¬ 
while, scout No. 2 takes him from the flank 
or the rear. 

When two or several scouts thus go in 
partnership, the method of attack should be 
thoroughly arranged beforehand. No sound 
signals of any kind must afterwards pass 
between them. Always credit your oppo¬ 
nents with possessing sharper eyes and ears 
than you yourself have. There is no greater 
mistake in human stalking than to underrate 
the foe. 

Stalking can sometimes be successfully 
done from behind a herd of cattle or flock 
of sheep. Take care not to stampede them. 
We recently met a scout who was once 
stalking beautifully behind cover of a donkey 
in a meikiow. Just as things were becoming 
most exciting, the scout got too near and 
the donkey kicked him. The ultimate 
“ prisoner ” was himself. 

By turning himself sideways, a stalking 
scout can sometimes hide behind a tree of 
quite small girth. The chief risk you run of 
being then observed is when you pe‘p out 
to spy the foe again. 

The best way is (still all behind cover 
of the trunk) to work yourself down till you 
are flat on the ground. If you then p)eep out 
round the root of the tree, it will take very 
keen eyes indeed to notice you. 


Hunters who have to stalk their game dress 
in clothes of the colour of the ground over 
which they will have to pass. In deciding 
upon your line of advance, note w'hereabouts, 
from the general hue of the land and of your 
clothing, you are least likely to appear 
conspicuous. 

A “ brown ” scout will not show' up pro¬ 
minently when crouching in a ploughed 
expanse ; a drab or green one is safe on grass, 
or with a background of foliage. 

Bew'are of the skyline. Everything there 
show's up plainly. 

If you are obliged to cross such, just peer 
over and watch your opportunity. Then, 
bending low, pop quickly over the crest, 
descend a little w’ay and throw' j'ourself flat 
to investigate. Just below the skyline is 
a rather safe place for hiding. Watchers 
invariably concentrate their attention most 
on the crest, to see that no one comes 
over it. 

The easiest way for a party of scouts to 
capture any detached members of the foe is 
to cut off their retreat. Note which way they 
are likely to run. 

Creep round and take up position on that 
line. Then, at a pre-arranged signal, let a 
number of scouts, left behind for the pur¬ 
pose, openly advance, presumably to the 
attack. So the quarry w'ill be driven right 
into your arms. 


WWW 

MY FELLOW-CLERKS: 

A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 


By the “JUNIOR.” 

{Illustrated hy H. C. Earxshaw'.) 


J OBLEAN is a red-hot Socialist. His greatest 
ambition, I believe, is to address the 
People—he spells them with a big P, so 
Scotchy (Mr. McGlennon) asserts—in Hyde 
Park. And I might say it’s my greatest 
ambition to be on the spot when it comes 
off—if ever it docs ; and if rotten eggs are 
in season—but there, that w'ould be a 
caddish thing to do towards one’s feUow 
employee—especially if he happened to see 
me. Better by half get Bill Jones down our 
street to do the job vicariously for me. 

Y’ou will see by the big words I let drop 
now and again how my education has looked 
up since I started writing for the papers. 
But, as Scotchy says, “ there’s nothing like 
writing for enlarging a man’s sympathies.” 

The last-nam(^ gentleman calls himself 
an Individualist, which, I take it, is a good 
few doors off a Socialist. It is very amusing 
to hear them two argue, because Scotchy 
is so cold and deliberate, while Joblean gets 
red hot and bullocky about the eyes. 

According to the former, a Socialist is a 
man w'ho has Robert Blatcliford for his god 
and the “ Clarion ” for Bible. Joblean says 
that every working man who doesn’t place 
himself under the glorious banner of Social¬ 
ism is a traitor in the camp, and a w'orse 
enemy to the working man’s cause than the 
bloated capitalist. 

Scotchy says Socialism will never work, 
because it is against human nature—which 
makes for progress. Socialism, he says, is 
too much like a carpenter’s plane : it levels 
down. What we want is something to raise 
the people ; not fine speeches and promi.ses, 
but sound ideals and education. 

Then Dapp chimes in that the best way 
to raise the people is to look after their 
physical development. 

” Ay,” says Scotchy, “ that’s not so bad. 


n.—ME. JOBLEAN. 

but it’s secondarry, ye’ll admit, mon ; varra 
secondarry.” 

” No,” says Dapp. “ If you look after 
the people, as I have said, you exiwind their 



** His greatest ambition is to address the 
People.” 


bodies in all ways—you must make them 
taller. Isn’t that raising them ? ” 

“ There’s a time,” says Joblean hotly, 
” when it becomes every fool to lay aside 


the cap and bells and listen to the voice of 
reason.” 

” All right,” says Dapp, putting his hand 
to his ear; ‘‘ ^’m listening—go ahead. 
Reason.” 

And Joblean does—not half he don’t!— 
till the boss comes through, or Mr. Tansley 
pulls the check string. , 

Talking about caps reminds me of Job- 
lean’s famous cap. He came to the office 
one day in a cap—not merely a cap, mind 
you. As Tansley said, it would have been 
bad enough if it had been a cap of a quiet 
respectable appearance ; but this one cried 
aloud — a regular phonograph pattern. 
Everyone was surprised at Joblean’s temerity 
in wearing it, us<*d even as they were to 
our Socialist’s vagaries ; but w'hat made it 
all the more wonderful w'as that no one at 
headquarters seemed to notice it, and 
Joblean wore the talkative-pattern^ cap 
to and fro as if B. & P.’s were a shoddy 
little firm, instead of a respectable old- 
established house ! 

Now' there was a row of pegs in the office 
for us ordinary clerks to hang our hats on, 
and on the right of these a little above them 
two larger brass pegs, which from time 
immemorial, by what they call the unwritten 
laws of etiquette, had been left sacred to 
the hats of Mr. Bligh and Mr. Tansley, 
the respective heads of the Imports and 
Exports. 

From the very first, the exclusiveness of 
these pegs had been an eyesore to Joblean, 
with his views about the equality of man 
and universal brotherhood, and all that 
kind of thing. The pegs were for general 
use ; why, he asked, should the best two be 
set apart for the use of a favoured two ? 
Had either P. or B. laid an embargo on 
them ? Then he was advised by Dapp to 
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use one of them as a peg to hang his Social¬ 
istic views and his overcoat on. He drew 
his horn in at this suggestion, but, edged 
on by Dapp, who called him chicken-hearted 
and other things, he followed the latter’s 
advice and got properly sat on by Bligh, 
who was a good sort, but peppery. 

All this happened some time back, and 
everyone had forgotten it, when one morning 
Bligh, coining in a bit late, found Joblean’s 
sociable-looking cap on his peg. I don’t 
know whether it was an oversight on 
Joblean’s part, or another practical demon¬ 
stration of his ideas about the equality of 
mankind—but there was the cap as large 
as life, or even larger. Bligh gave a snort 
when he saw it, and, not being in the best of 
skins that morning through having lost his 
bus, promptly dropped it on the floor. 



** But this one cried aloud.” 


“ You needn’t have done that, Mr. Bligh,” 
said Joblean ; ” there’s plenty of pegs.” 

” As I was about to remark to you,” 
said Bligh, curtly, “ use one of them—not 
mine—for your headgear.” 

** I wasn’t aware, Mr. Bligh,” began 
Joblean haughtily ; but Bligh, who guessed 
what was coming, cut him short. ” You 
are nai/%” he said, and went to his desk. 

Joblean turned aU. sorts of colours; per- 
hap>s he objected to his cap being called 
headgear, but he never said anything, 
knowing Bligh’s peppery tongue, and the 
matter was treated in the same way as the 
cap had been. 

But the next morning, as luck would have 
it, Bligh came in late again, and there was 
the cap on his peg. 

“ I don’t suppose,” he said slowly, “ there 
is another firm in London—that is, one 
with any pretensions to respectability— 
where the head clerks are two such easy¬ 
going men as Mr. Tanslcy and myself; but 
this is a trifle too much.” He took the cap 
from the peg, and flung it into the waste- 
paper basket. ” There’s your cap, Joblean, 
if you want it, and if you’re dowTiright 
spoiling for want of a row hang the filthy 
thing on my peg again, that’s all.” 

Joblean looked up; he had been busy 
writing, and had hardly noticed Bligh’s 
entrance. 

“ I don’t know about filthy,” ho said, 
pretty red in the face, ” but I gave two 
shillings for it not so very long ago ; and 
you will excuse me reminding you, Mr. 
Bligh, that I don’t pick up my caps in the 
street.” 

” I never said you did,” answered Bligh 
drj'ly, ” though a less charitable person 
might have thought so by the look of the 
thing. Still, that’s neither here nor there; 
though, mark my words, my son, if either 
of the guv’nors see it and you going to and 


fro in company, they’ll make short work 
of both, so far as this office is concerned. 
Then there’ll be a chance to spout some of 
your precious Socialism on them.” 

“ Why can’t you let the man’s cap 
alone ? ” put in Dapp, in a stage 
whisper. “ Everything has its uses. 
Don’t you know they’ve lost their 
draught-board at the coffee-house 
where he dines ? ” 

” It would pay you better, Dapp,” 
said Joblean, turning round on him in 
a fury, ” if you minded your own busi¬ 
ness and paid off some of your debts.” 

” It would i)ay my creditors better, 
you mean,” said Dapp, cheerfully; 

‘‘ though one would hardly shuppose 
that what a chap owes is connected 
in any way with chapeaus.” 

” You’ve done it now, Joblean,” 
groaned Bligh, more amiable now that 
he had given vent to his feelings. 

” It’s some more of his vulgar prac¬ 
tical joking,” growled Joblean. “ He 
hung the cap there himself just now 
to cause a shindy ; I’ll vow I put it on 
one of the other pegs this morning.” 

He was right and wTong. Ho had 
hung it where he said, but it was I, 
not Dapp, that had moved it. I owed 
Joblean one for splitting about seeing 
me walking with a girl. 

Dapp had s])otted me doing the trick, 
but, being one of those rare funny men 
who can appreciate other folks’ jokes 
as w'ell as their own, kept mum, which 
was a good thing for me, for Joblean is 
a bit of a bully. 

Only, as Dapp said afterwards, he 
couldn’t be credited with a joke entirely 
undeserved, so he set his wits to work to 
see what he could do in that line. 

We never heard a word from Joblean 
himself about the affair—he was most 
likely lying low to see if he could catch 
Dapp napping. But one of the chaps pumped 
Tamms, Joblean’s bosom friend, and got 
an account of it from him. 


It happened as Joblean was strolling home 
from the office next evening. It first of all 
struck him that the people w-ere gazing 
curiously at him. Was it his cap ? He took 
it off, and looked at it. No, the cap was all 


right. Then it struck him that one or two 
persons ho remembered passing him before 
had turned their steps, and were passing 
him now, taking good stock of him as they 


** Promptly dropped it on the floor.” 

did SO, out of the comers of their eyes. 
Then he had a fancy ho was being followed ; 
to make sure, he quickened his steps—the 
steps behind him quickened and increased 
in number. He turned up a side street, and 
suddenly stopped with his back towards the 
railings. About a dozen people or more 
stopp^ too, and clustered round him. 


“ What’s the game ? ” he a.sked faintly. 

“ You know w'ot the game i.s, guv’nor,” 
said a hoarse-voiced man wdth a spotted 
handkerchief round his neck, and face to 
match. 
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Garn ! play it fair. Let’s have a look,” 
and he caught hold of Joblean’s shoulders 
and spun him round like a teetotum. Most 
of the folk fell behind, with the exception of 
one or two, who kept at his side and in 
front of him. But all seemed to be gazing 
at his cap. 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?” Joblexn 
gasped, taking it off again. The pimply¬ 
faced man made a grab at it. 

‘‘ Play the gime fair.” said a youth with 
a huge pipe in his mouth. ‘‘ You said so 
yours(.*lf jest now, mitey.” 

Joblean tried to recover his cap, but the 
crowd closed round it like so many hungry 
wolvea round a fallen comrade. 

Part of the interest still seemed attached 
to him, he noticed. His back ! He put his 
hand behind him. Fastened to his coat was 
a paper. He tore it off and read, printed in 
bold type : 

“ lOOZ. in Priz:s. 

*‘ oOl. given to the person who guesses 
most correctly the exact number of squares 
in the cap of the individual who bears this 
announcement. The remaining 50Z. awarded 
in Consolation Prizes. 

‘‘ All attempts to be addressed to ‘ Cap 
Competition,’ 

‘‘ Spotted Bits^ Fleet Street, e.c.” 

And as Joblean read, two thoughts 
flashed through his mind : how to get home 
quickly, and how to get even with Dapp ! 

He managed the first, but the second is 
still unsolved. 

Such was the end of the Joblean Socialistic 
cap. 

{To be coHlintied.) 


Q 

CHESS. 



Problem No. 600. 
By F. T. IIawfs. 

' BLACK. 


White to ptuy and mate iu two (2) moves. 


S OLUTION of No. 698.—1, Kt—K3, and this 
Kt mates. 

Berger’s is solved bv 1, L A8, M:G3. 2, 

L A7, K:F2. 3, M Faft- («) M:F1. 2, 

M E5.—Ix)V’(rs is 1. N B5, P:Bo (or o, h). 2, 
L FI, K:D4. 3. L F6t, K Co. 4, L:C’3:. 

(a) K F5. 2, L F3t, K E6. 3, N ES, K E7. 

4, L F7t (Z>) N H3. 2. N E8. N Fo. 3, 

N GO, N:G6. 4, L G4+.—Rinck’s is 1, 

O E7t, K G4 (or a). 2, O D5, N G2. 3, 

P E4, N:E4 or P:E3. 4, O F6 or E3t and 

wins, (a) K E6. 2, 0 D5, K:D5 (or if 

N G2. 3, O F4+). 3. P A7. and wins. The 

other is solved by 1, L H2t, K F3. 2, 0 E5t» 


K E4. 3, L E2t. K Do. 4, 0 G6, and 
Black’s 21 replies cannot sav^e his game, for 
L B8. 5, O F4t, K C6. 6, L E4t, K D7. 
7, LE6t, KD8. 8, L G8t. IftheLpla\8 
to D7, there folio ^ s 5, L D3t, and then the 
O to Eo or F8. Should the K at move 3 go 
to F4 or D4, then White wins the L in 3 
moves, playing 4, L E3 or O CGf. 

An end-game by W. and M. Platoff is a 
clever draw in this position : K A3 ; M D3 ; 
P Do. K El ; N H3 ; P D2, G4. White 
plavs 1, P DO, P G3. 2, P D7, N:D7. 3, 

M:G3, N B5. 4, M B3, P D1 L. 5, M Bl, 
L:B1, stalemate. 

Another end-game by H. Rinck shows a 
win for White in five moves, and should be 
carefiillv studiwl bv lovers of fine jKJsitions : 
K D1 ;‘0 E4. FO I P A3, B2, H2. K D3 ; 
M HO ; P B3, B5, 1)4, H4. White plays and 
wins. 

Tne great blindfold player Pillsbury gave 
his M for an 0 in the following position : 
K HI ; L H5 ; M Gl, G2 ; O F^ ; P B2, B3, 
Do, E3, F5. K G8 ; L E7 ; M C7, C8 ; O G6 ; 


P A6, B7, D6, F^, F6, G7. White plaved his 
move 32, M:G5, P:G5. 33, 0:G5, P GO. 34 
L Got, L G7. 85, L EOf, K H8. 30, M G3, 

MClt- 37,KG2, M8(;2t. 38, K F.3, M Flf. 
39, K E4, M HI. 40, L E8t and wins. 

A game between B. Lasker and B. Kagan 
had arrived at K Gl ; L B3 ; M FI ; N E6 ; 
P G2, H2. K G8 ; L E6 ; M CO ; () E4 ; 
P D4, G7, H7 ; and White won with N DO. 

M. Tchigorin was a fine player, for he won 
an Evans gambit thus : 1, P E4, P F^o. 2, 
O F3, O CO. 3, N C4, N C5. 4, P B4, N B4. 

6 , P C3, N A5. 6, K M, P DO. 7, P D4. 

N G4. 8, N B5, P:D4. 9, P:D4, N D7. 10, 

NB2, OCE7. ll,N:D7t, L:D7. 12, O A3, 

O HO. 13, O (’4, N BO. 14, P A4, P CO. 
15. P E5, P D5. 10, 0 Dot, K F8. 17, 
N.43, KG8. 18, MBl,OHF6 . 19, 0:F7, 
K:F7. 20, P EOf, K:E6. 21, O E5, L C8. 

22, M El, K FO. 23, L H5, P GO. 24, 
NrE7t, K:E7. 25, OiGOft, K FO. 20, 
0:H8, N:D4. 27, M B3, L D7. 28, M F3, 

M:H8. 29, P G4. M G8. 30, L HOf. M GO. 

31, M:F5t, L:F5. 32, L F8t and wins. 


iSkt ^ 

Our Prize Competition Awards. 

[Thirty-SECOND Annual Series.] 

ICvnlimued from 16.] 


No. 6.—Pen-and-ink Sketch of the Village 
Slogger at Work. 

Prize Bat IT inner. 

FRED J. Scarlett, Vesper Road, Kirkstall, Leeds. 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 

FR.ANK D. Manley, 6 Howley Street, York Road, 


Oar Weekly Cricket Competitions. 

We give herewith one of the winning sets of verses 
OUR SCHOOL VICTORY. 

BY A PRIZE-RTNNKR. 

Kow listen while I tell the tale of our great game 
last June, 

And hearken wliile I sing a song that hath a lively 
tune. 





(2) •* Bai/s Own ” Enife. 

Keith HaRGHKWT-s, ll Warham Road, Hornsey, N. 

Harry .Iohnsun, “ s^tratford House,” Inkemiann 
Street, Wolverhaiujiton. 

Jack Burton, C Starkey Road, Coventry. 

Harold B. BERinRA, 23 Mott Lane, Calcutta, India. 

Above is a reprtxluctiou of one of the drawings 
submitted. 

No. 7.—Our School V.ctory described in 
Verse. 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Percy J. Piogott, 26 I.eighton Road, Cheltenham. 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 

WlLLLLM Tranter, 12 Gibson Street, Uarpurhey, 
Manchester. 

Nf)RMAN D. ClTHBERTSON, 9 Melville Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh, N.b. 

(2) ** Boy's Otm ” Knife. 

Harold Gleave, The Laurels, Prescot Road, St. 
Helena, Lancs. 


Put down your pens and papers, your magAzmee 
and books. 

And I'll recall the doughty deeds of our great captain. 
Brooks, 

And all the prowess of the lads he led beside the 
waters, 

Wliore many honest burgesses w’atched with their 
wives and dauuhterp. 

Tlie spinning coin, while yet in air, our skipper guessed 
aright. 

And he and Tomkiason w ent in to start the famous tight. 

This match, of which I’m telling you, was for the 
First Leagiie Cup, 

And how' our hearts wore beating when Brooks sent 
the fifty up I 

And how we groaned when Tomkiason, in stepping 
out to drive, 

Was bowled by ** Curly ” Rogers, and retired for 
twenty-five I 
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Tills let in Smith, the coolest bat that ever donned 
a pad 

(The way he dealt with good-length balls nigh drove 
their bowlers mad), 

Wliile Brooks ** laid on the willow,” he showed sujicrb 
defence, 

A.ud a hundred on the scoring-board was soon In 
eridence. 

With twenty to las credit. Smith was caught, low 
dowTi, at point, 

ITie fieldsman, in Ids hurry, bruising sore his elbow- 
iouit; 

Before he’d scared, poor Barnes was stumped ; Jones 
Major hit a six. 

And then was beaten by a ball that upset all Ids 
** sticks.” 

At tills the townsmen cheered and clapped, and 
cheered again when BIoIh 

I'ell an unsuspecting victim to the rival skipper’s 
lolls. 

With Taylor in, Brooks favoured us witli lovely cuts 
and drives. 

And sent the second century up with tw’o successive 
fives, 

How we shouted, danced, and sang, and how our 
happy faces beamed I 

Tlie School was doing better now than ever we had 
dreamed. 

But alas ! for jubilation, and for bright and sanguine 
hopes, 

For our captain, in next over, was caught, grandly, 
on the ropes. 

When the cheers for Brooks subsided, and young 
Payne, came in to hit. 

Between them, he and Taylor made things lively 
for a bit. 

The townsmen chased the leather to all corners of 
the field, 

Jior to swifts, or slows, or “ googlies *’ would tliese 
sturdy batsmen yield. 

Taylor (hard luck), in playing back, was caught at 
second slip, 

And Harris, the newcomer, stopped a straight ball 
witli his hip; 

Miner Harold Stokes, who next joined Payne, was 
foolishl}' run out. 

And last of all to meet the foe came little Johnnie 

. Stout. 

Now Johnnie, though a little one, helped Payne to 
raise tlie score 

Till the total for the School-boj-s stood at two-five- 
nought, or more. 

Then the wily Brooks declared, and the Towaisraen 
were sent in 

To try and get the needful runs the cherished Cup 
10 win. 

The School, ere going out to field, received this counsel 
wise— 

Keep cool, you chaps, don’t miss a catch, and, 
mind, no wides or byes.” 

With tlieir places scarcely taken, tlicre arose a joyous 
shout 

As a pair of giant batsmen from the Townsmen’s 
tent came out. 

Tliese smiters got to work at once, and scored at such 
a pace 

Tliat tlisrnay was plainly written on each School 
supporter’s face. 

With seventy for no wicket ’twas no wonder wo 
looketl glum, 

But “at cricket,” s&ys Uie proverb, '* changes very 
quickly come.” 

So it happened in this instance, for young Stokes, 
behind the sticts. 

Took a catch, liigh up, left-handed—one dismissed 
for seventy-six. 

Fortune still was in our favour, for a .splendid ball 
from .Stout, 

Shooting ’neath their captain's bat, boys, knocked 
liis middle peg right out. 

Then sprightly little Tomkinson, by bringing off a 
catch. 

Bade fair to change the asiicct of tliis most exciting 
match. 

While fielding at mid-off he stopped a most terrific 
drive— 

The scoring figures standing now at three for eighty- 
five. 


The fourth man, stepping back at Payne, hit his own 
wicket down 

(To see his doleful countenance was worth quite 
half a crown); 

A\ itli Rogers in, the struggle went in favour of our 
foes, 

For he ” collared ” all the bowling, and the figures 
quickly rose. 

In vain Jones tried his ” swerver.-;,” and Blobs his 
slow log-breaks, 

'riiese batsmen, in the vulgar tongue, were what are 
called ” hot cakes.” 

With sinking hearts we watched them send the second 
hurulrcd up, 

And murmured, ’neath our bated breath, ” Ilie 
Town w’ill win the Cu]),” 

You can gues.s, tlion, our excitement, when u ball 
both fast and straight 

Dismissed the wily Rogers for a faultless ninety- 
eiglit, 

And our cheering rose still louder, when the next 
man, hitting out, 

Skied tlie spinning sphere to ” cover,” and was caught 
by Johnnie Stout. 

Tlien, with twenty-four runs added, Taylor got the 
seventh man stumped 

(Six feet or more outside his crease the foolish fellow 
jumped); 

With number eight out ” leg before,” and thirty 
nins to get. 

The Townsmen’s task seemed harder than it ever 
had done yet. 

And, alas for gallant foemen ! for the luckless number 
nine 

Was snapped behind the wicket (you could see our 
(aces shine). 

Tlie lasf man, ” Ciirly’s ” brother, with cool ju»3g- 
ment and with jilack, 

Vainly tried to stem the current of their ebbing tide 
of luck. 

His partner, playing forw'ard, spooned a simple- 
lookiiig catch ; 

Barnes got beneath, and held it—and tlie School 
had won the match. 

ENVOI. 

Take up your pens and papers, your " B.O.P.’s ” 
and books. 

For I’ve recalled the doughty deeds of our great 
captain, Brooks, 

And all the prowess of the lads who fought beside 
tlie waters 

Wlieuce many honest burgesses led saddened wives 
and daughters. 

P. J. P. 


No. 8. — A Sketch in Water-colours: 
** Cricket on a Village Green.*’ 

Prize Bat Winner. 

P. J. W’ALPORD, Post Office, Englefield Green 
Surrc}'. ’ 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 
Bernard F. Odell, Glen Road, Oadby. 

Jack W. Burton, G Starley Road, Coventry. 

(2) " Boy's Otm ” Knife. 

Donald C. S.Mrrn, ” Rosemount,” Paget (W'est), 
Bermuda. 

A. M, I. Foster, " Hillside,” Newton Poppleford, 
Ottery St. Jlary, Devon. 

Ernest H. franks, ho Balls Pon.l Road. L^lirigton. 
E. D. DICKLVSON, 42 Crystal Palace I’ark Road, 
Sydenham. 

L. Caton, .31 Malta Road, Leyton, N.E. 


No. 9.—A Set of Stirring Verses: “Play 
the Game.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Norman D. Cuthbeutson, 9 Melville Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh, N.B. 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 

I’ERCY J. PIOGOTT, 26 Leighton Road, Cheltenham. 
Lilley S. AINSWORTH, The LUies, Wembley, Middlc- 

St>X'. 

(2) ” Boy’s Otrn ” Knife. 

George Greenwood, 1.31 Ferudale Road, Claoham, 
S.W. 

G. LishmaN, ” Ivar,” Hatfield, Herts. 


W’e append speciraeas from the successful verses 
sent in : 

PLAY THE GAME. 

When the heathen of the North from their fa.stnc-s&e 3 
came forth, 

And covered poor old England witli blood and siiioke 
and llume. 

There was one who met their hordes with vvell- 
temjiered si>ears and swords : 

'Twa- Alfred, kingly .Vlfred, and lie always j,laved 
the game. 

There is courage of a kind that will stir the martial 
mind, 

And there are other warriors I wish that I couM name ; 
But a diilerent sort of strife waits for tiiu.c who, 
all through life, 

Obey their mighty Captain, and who try to pl.iy the 
game. 

Tlicrc are habits to be fought with the strenuous 
will and thought, 

And hard and irksome duties both time and patience 
claim ; 

While the coward shrinks and shirks, the hero sings 
and works— 

In otlier words, foigets hluLsolf, and only plays the 
game. 

Tliough tlie wicket’s soft or hard, you must keep a 
constant guard, 

But in punishing the loose balls you will not be to 
blame; 

E’en your efforts for the side may stem grim disaster’s 
tide; 

Though defeat seems almost oerboin, don’t forget to 
jilay the game. 

In life’s workshop or at school, don’t foru'ct this 
golden rule— 

Remember that the ” straight bat ” gets the sure, 
the lasting fame; 

And, should fickle fortune frown, laugh your sad 
misgivings down, 

Ca.st a wistful eye to heaven, and, at all costs, play 
the game. 

When the match has reached its clcwe, and you’ve 
vanquished all your foes, 

You’ll receive the stone that bearcth the name no 
man may name. 

As you’re borne to your last rest, those who k.nevv 
and loved you best 

\l ill whisper softly ,. ” Tliere goes one wiio al ways 
played the game.” 

Phiy the game in the Field—for a trial of =kill 
Means a trial of temper, of sen.se, and of viiil. 
Tliough tiie best way seem hard, and the straight 
wav- be tame. 

You will find your reward if you just play the game. 

liay the game in the School 1 Bid the demon named 
Shirk, 

Like the coward he is, flee the weapons of M'ork. 
While the ardour of youth takes succcs.s a.-, it.-, aim, 
Hear tlie spirit of Truth wiiisper low—” PUy the 
game I ” 

Play the game in the Home where your recorrl began, 
A\ here the keen eyes of love in tlie boy tnur- tlie man ; 
As the fuller life grows, heed tlie earlier cl.imi. 

And, tliat peace may repose by your hearth, play 
the game. 

Play the game in the World I S'^c, the yean, gather 
fast; 

Soon tlie days of your youth will be dav’s that are 
past. 

Be afraid but of fear, be ashamed but of sliamo— 
Let your conscience be clear at the close of the game I 


No. 10. — Pen-and-ink Sketek: “Cricket 
in Poverty Court.’’ 

Prize Bat Winner. 

SYDNEY L. BROMFIELD, Kensington Place, PBh- 
ponds, Bristol. 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 

H. Hurley, 2") Sidney Road, Sto<:k\veH, S.W'. 

A. M. I. Foster, ” Hillside," Newton Popi>loford, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

(2) " Boy's Oim ” Knife. 

F. E. Faulkner, School House, Nutfleld, Itedhifi, 
Surrey. 

FRED. J. SCARLETT, Vesper Road, Kirkstall, Leeds. 






PIGGOTT’S 

FOOTBALL 

REQUISITES. 

ECONOMY. ^ 


FOOTBALLS. 


The Crown 
The Club ... 
The Goal ... 
The Briton 


The J.P. Cup-Tie, 

as sketch ... 9/9 

The Kickoph ... 8/11 


Large variety of designs in 

FOOTBALU 

JERSEYS. 


KNICKERS. 

Navy Blue Sergre. 

1/4 per pair; 14/- per doz. pairs 

1/9 19/- 

2 9 „ 31/- 

3/9 .. 43/- 

2/3 (Beltless) 2S/- 

3/- „ 34/- 

Whlte Bwansdown. 

1/4 per pair; 14 - per doz. pairs 
2/2 „ 24- 

Special Beltless Knickers, 
as sketch, 

2/6 per pair; 28/- per doz. pairs 

FOOTBALL 
SHIRTS. 

Largo New Stock. 

Flannelette Shirts, 
as sketch, 

1/10 and 2 6 each. 

2 - and 3/- reduction on 
quantities of 1 doz. 


SPECIAL 

FOOTBALL BELTS, 

in Club Colours. 3 in. 

wide. 9Ad. each. 
With pocket, 1/- each. 
Postage 2f]. 


Jerseys, Stripes. 
1/11 each; 21/- doz. 


Aston Villa 
Design. 

2/3 each; 25/- doz. 
3/- ,. 33/- „ 

Postage 3d. 


WHITE 

FOOTBALL 

SWEATERS. 

For Goal-keepers, with 
Turn-down Collars. 
Special Value. 

2/6, 2/11, 3/11, 4yil, 6/6. 
Postage id. 


^' SEND 
AT ONCE 
FOR OUR NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 

FOOTBALL 

CATALOGUE. 
POST FREE. 


FOOTBALL 

BOOTS. 


Chrome Waterproof Leather, 

4/11, 6/11, 8 6, 10/6. 

Russet Calf, 

5/11, 7/3, 7/11. 

\J jK In Russet Calf, as 

JJ \ sketch, Special Lines, 

/f \ 8/6. 9/11. 

II \ Postage 5d, 

(I I SPECIAL VALUE— 

V J FOOTBALL HOSE. 

Vrn Striped Tops to match 

Jerseys or Shirts, 
f-* 1/6 per pair; 16 6 doz. 

Superior Quality, 

1 11 per pair; 21/6 doz. 


JOHN PIGGOn, Ltd., 


YYAN’TED TO BUY. 

COLLECTIONS from Ss. to £500; also parcels of loose STAMPSi 
obsolete and current, from English, French and German Colonies. 
Readers abroad are invited to send consignments, quoting lowest cash 
prices. Every variety, except the very common, required. 

A. W. <Est. 1891). 

30 lEiaarf Oaail<llaaall« X^ondon* E.C* 


COMPLETE FOOTBALL 117 & 118 CHEAPSIDE & 
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CHAPTER V. 

T Johh Selby, aforetime orchid hunter, 

, but now a battered old hulk, at the 
request of the grandchildren of my friend 
and neighbour. Sir William Pha^Te, they 
being alro my godchildren, do here set doNvn 
the true facts concerning a certain expedi¬ 
tion into Central Africa in which 1 took part, 
the object of such expedition being the 
rescue of Sir William’s younger son, ^lan- 
tock Phayre. 

Now, in the first place, be it known that 
eome time prior to our setting out I, being 
then orchid hunting on the river Ubangi 
in Central Africa, did pick up a floating 
gourd, inscribed with the name and address 
of Sir William Phayre, which on my return 
to England 1 did deliver to him, and, on 
being opened, this gourtl was found to con¬ 
tain a message from the said Quantoek 
Pha3nre, whom his family had long mourned 
as dead. 

And the message contained in the gourd 
was to the effect that the said Quantoek 
Pha3rre was held prisoner in some spot in 
the interior, the locality of which he was 
unable to indicate, and it prayed that a 
certain Usuki, a native chief, living on tho 
said Ubangi River, should be sought out, 
he being the only person who knew in what 
direction the said Quantoek PhavTO was 
heading when he parted from him. 

Now it would be of but slight interest 
were I to describe our voyage to Africa, or 
our journey up-country. Therefore the tab 
shall commence on the evening of our‘meet¬ 
ing with the Chief Usuki. 

We—that is to say Archibald PhajTe, Peter 
Popplethwaite, and myself—were seated out¬ 
side tho chief’s hut, and 1 had finished 
telling him of the finding of the gourd, 
whereby we knew that Quantoek Phayre 
was held prisoner somewhere in the interior, 
and of how his captors had determined to 
put him to death, prompted thereto by their 
superstition, and of how the message in the 
Murd had prayed that search should be made 
for him, the Chief Usuki, as the only hope of 
deliverance. “ And,” concluded I, ‘* the 
father of Quantoek Phayre is a great chief in 
the land of the white man over the sea, and 
this is his message to Usuki: ‘ If he find my 
son, Quantoek, so that he be delivered from 
death, he shall receive gifts which shall make 
him one of the neatest of the chiefs on the 
Ubangi River.’ 

The chief gazed into the glowing embers 
of the fire for a space, making no reply. 

After a little while he rose to his feet. 

“ Hear, O John Selby, and you Archie, 
whose name soundeth like a sneeze, and you 
Popplethwaite, his friend, whose name 
soundeth as the cracking of burnt leaves. 

“ Once I was in tlanger of death, and the 
white man, Quantoek, saved my life, at great 
risk to his own. What Quantoek did for me 
that will I, Usxiki, gladly do for him. Not 
for reward, but because of tho great love I 
bear him ; for truly he is dearer to me than a 
brother. 

“ Therefore we will journey to the place 
where the gourd was found, and it may be 
that the spirits of our fathers may put 
wisdom in our hearts to enable us to find 
him.” 

Tw^o days later we were well on our way. 
As I sit here in my peaceful English home 
1 often wonder whether if I had had a pre¬ 
monition of the future, a glimpse of the 
awful final catastrophe, I should have gone 
on; but I w'as always a stubborn man, and I 
know’ in my heart that I should, and I think 
that Archie would also, and Peter, for they 
w’ere brave men, nor have I known braver, 
save Usuki, and he was the bravest man 1 
«ver mot, as this tale will show'. 

We proceeded up the river in two canoes. 


tho first, manned by six of Usuki’s men, 
carried the chief and myself. The second, 
manned by the six natives we had brought 
with us, was under the command of Archie 
and Popplethwaite. 

For some days we encountered no diffi- 
•ulties. 

Starting at sunrise every monung, we 
rested for a couple of hours during the heat 
of the day, and then paddled steadily on, 
with an occasional short easy, till sunset. 

On the sixth day we came to the swt 
where 1 had picked up the gourd, and called 
a halt. 

And then it was that we began to realise 
the difficulties of our undertaking. 

It was plain that the gourd must have 
come from somew'here up-stream. But how' 
far up ? 

The upshot of our deliberations w’as that 
we determined to continue up-stream, keep¬ 
ing as keen a look-out along the banks as 
possible, for any chance clue to guide us in 
our search. 

About sunset we came to a point where 
the stream forked. 

Up which fork should we proceed ? 

We could come to no decision, so it was 
determined to camp for the night, and 
endeavour to arrive at some settled plan 
of operation. 

“ What do you think, Usuki ? ” I asked, 
as we sat round the camp fire after our even¬ 
ing meal. 

For reply the chief took a piece of charred 
stick from the fire, and, on a flat stone, drew 
the rough outline of a hand. 

Pointing to the wrist, he indicated that 
as our present position. 

Above tho wrist the thumb and first finger 
represented the fork at which we had arrived. 

Many miles farther up the middle finger 
represented another tributary which ran 
into the first finger, and some days’ journey 
above that two other streams joined the 
middle finger. 

The gourd might have floated dow'n any 
one of these five streams. 

The question was “ which ? ” 


CHAPTER VL 

W’b seemed to have arrived at a deadlock. 
The sources of the streams down any 
one of w'hich the gourd might have floated 
were at great distances apart. It would be 
impossible to explore them all. 

What was to be done ? What did Usuki 
think ? 

The chief p<Midered for a space, then, 
turning to Archie, he said, ‘‘ Does my white 
brother, whose name is like a sneeze, know 
why his brother, Quantoek, came so far up 
into the interior away from the tow-ns of the 
white men ? ” 

Archie explained that in his last letter 
Quantoek had said that they were starting 
on a prospecting trip, but of what he was 
in search he hA<i not said. 

“ W’hat do white men search for in the 
interior of Africa ? ” asked Usuki. 

“ Ivor\',” suggested Popplethwaite. 

“ Not without native bearers ; they could 
not carry it,” answered Usuki. 

“ Gold, then,” said Popplethwaite. 

“ Some do, but not Quantoek,” was the 
reply. 

“ Orchids ? ” queried I, but the chief gave 
a grunt of derision. 

‘‘ Diamonds,” ventured Archie. 

“ Yes,” replied Usuki, “ my white brother, 
Quantoek, was in search of diamonds, and 
I will tell you how 1 know'. 

” When I parted from him many days’ 
journey dow'n the river up which we have 
come, he asked me about this upper country, 
and he inquired whether I had ever heartl 
of diamond being found there, and I drew 


for him a picture of the hand, even tho 
same as I have drawn on the stone. 

“ Now, many days’ journey up the streanii 
represented by the middle finger you come 
to a lone mountain, not over high, but whose 
sides are veiy- steep, where dw'ell a strange 
people, of a different race from those who dw ell 
around them, and in that country ’tis said 
Hiere are diamonds, and truly do I believo 
that my white brother, Quantoek, went- 
there in search of them.” 

So we continued on our w’ay till we camo 
to the fork of the second finger, and up thi» 
stream we paddled for many days. 

One day, towards the close of the after¬ 
noon, we came to a waterfall, up w’hich it 
was in no way possible that the canoes could 
be paddled. And above the waterfall wer& 
rapids. 

So there was nothing for it but to unload 
the cinoes, and cut a way through the denso 
undergrowih. This took us the best part of 
a day, but at last we had them repacked 
and afloat once more above the rapids, and 
then it was paddle, paddle, paddle, for man3r 
weary days more, while by day the scorching 
sun poured dowm on us, and, as the evenings 
drew to a close, clouds of indescribably 
venomous insects made our lives a misery. 

Yet wo never faltered, but, as w'e daily 
grew more haggard and gaunt, so did our 
grim determination seem to strengthen. 

At length one forenoon we sighted a nativo 
village on the left bank, where we decided! 
to rest for a day. 

Leaving Popplethw’aite to keep an eye on 
the men, Usuki, Archie, and I walked towards 
the nearest hut and looked in. It was 
empty. 

And so was the next, and the next. 

“ What’s WTTong ? ” said I to Usuki. 

The chief looked grave. “ I am not sure,’^ 
said he. 

A little farther on wo came to another hut. 
Archie looked in, but w'ithdrew his head with 
a gasp. 

‘‘ My aunt! ” exclaimed he: “ how" 

aw'fuL^’ 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

It is a Central African smell,” was hi» 
reply. “ We’d better move on, or we shall 
be catching something.” 

We looked about. There seemed to be no 
inhabitants. 

Presently we came to another hut, and 
then it w as w’e saw the first sign of life. 

On the trunk of a fallen tree in the clearing 
sat an old negress, crouched forwani, her 
head slowly nodding up and down. She 
appeared to be of great age. 

Usuki went to her, and w’e heard hin> 
speaking to her in the native dialect. 

Presently he strode quickly back towards 

USt. 

“ Come,” said he. 

‘‘ What has become of all the people ? 
asked Archie. 

‘‘ They have fled,” said he, ” and those who 
could not flee died.” 

‘‘ Of what ? ” 

‘‘ The sleeping sickness. Come, tarry’ not 
a moment, lest we become even as they.” 

So we returned quickly to the canoe-*. 

Tho men took our change of plans with 
seeming indifference, and we prcceedcd 
on our way. 

‘‘ Say nothing,” cautioned Usuki, ” or they 
w’ill turn beck.” ' 

The following day we came to another 
w’aterfall. 

“ I suppose W’e shall have to carry tlie 
canoes round, and get above it, as we did 
with the other one,” said Archie. 

But Usuki replied. ” No, it is no good. A 
little above this the stream takes a wide- 
loop to the e3<st, and there are many rapid» 
and w'aterfalle. 

We must leav’e four men here with the 
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canoe B, and strike across country in tho 
direction of the lone mountain which lies 
many days’ march to the north-west.” 

“ But,” said Archie, “ if the stream bears 
to the east and Quantock is, you think, 
somewhere to tho north-west, how could he 
have thrown a gourd into it ? ” 

” As I have said,” replied Usuki, “ it 
takes a wide loop. We shall come on it again 
before we reach the mountain.” 

So we began our toilsomo journey over¬ 
land, and it yet lacked five weeks of mid¬ 
summer day. Should we be in time ? 

Of our a^ul struggle through that gbomy 
forest 1 have not the heart to teU. 


Scrambling over prostrate tree trunks, 
hacking our way through matted ropes of 
parasitic creepers, wading through noisome 
swamps, each head surrounded by a buzzing 
nimbus of torturing flies, we plodded 
wearily on. 

And then one day came the end, or so it 
seemed to me. 

The men refused point-blank to go any 
farther. 

In vain we begged. In vain we promised 
unheard-of rewaros on our return to civilisa¬ 
tion. In vain Usuki threatened. They 
sullenly turned back, and left us standing 
there. 

{To be continued.) 


Three white men and one whoso skin was 
black but whose soul was white. 

And there they left us standing in the 
swamp, each with his buzzing halo of flies. 

‘‘ What’s to be done ? ” I asked. 

“ I go forward to seek my white brother, 
Quantock,” replied Usuki. 

Archie stepped forward and impulsively 
wrung his hand. 

I turned to Peter Popplethwaite. He was 
gazing at Usuki with a look of admiration. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ w'hat a man ! ” 

So we four, three white men and a black, 
struggled on, and a month from that day 
Quantock Phayre was to die. 


^ V V 

SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS: 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

ByJ. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER ni.—WINNING THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


A FEW breathless moments passed, and 
then the anchor began to grip. 

“ Thank the good Lord for that,” 
muttered Bill. ” Steady, my beauty ! Not 
so eager.” 

Slowly the lugger began to lose way. Bill 
dragged up a heavy coil of strong rope and 
began to fasten it securely to the end of the 
anchor chain. 

” We’ll pay out as far as it will go, and 
drop down as near to her as we can. It 
won’t do for us to get too close to the sands, 
without bring able to drag ourselves back.” 

Having fastened the rope securely to tho 
anchor chain. Bill began to pay it out, and 
after a few minutes’ drifting, a huge mass 
loomed out of the fog, and they were nearly 
alongside the steamer. Sh3 had run bow on, 
and the fore-part was firmly embedded in 
the quicksand. The stern lay deep in the 
water, and the waves were splashing over it. 
Her decks seemed to bo crowded with men, 
judging by the confused roar of voices. A 
bu^e sounded, and the noise was hushed. 

” That’s a French trumpet,” said Mr. 
Stirling. ” I can toll it by its hoarse bla.st. 
It must be a French troopship. She has got 
out of her course, somehow, and is probably 
taking soldiers from Havre to Tonquin— 
there’s a row on there now and they want 
men. It is fortunate she has no heavy 
cargo aboard, otherwise her fate would bo 
seai^. Hail her, Tom, and let the captain 
know that we are near.” 

Tom stood up in the stern of the lugger 
and gave a long hail. There was no answer, 
but the tramp of feet on the deck showed 
that the soldiers were falling into their 
ranks. Then the guns boomed out again, 
and the siren sent its hollow wail into tho 
blinding fog. 

“ Look out for a rope or something, 
Master Toro, and try to climb aboard; 
jhere’s sure to be a loose rope flying about, 
if you can manage to grab it.” 

All right, Bill,” an.swered Tom, after a 
short search. “ Here goes.” 

In a few minutes he jumped over the 
bulwarks and leaped upon the deck. No 
one seemed to notice that Tom was a 
stranger. A number of excited-looking 
officers were standing in a group near the 
companion-way, trying to keep the soldiers 
quiet, and the seamen were running to and 
fro. Making his way towards a distin- 
guistei-looking officer, whose uniform bore 


several medals and orders, Tom touched his 
hat and addressed him in French. 

‘‘ I have just come aboard, sir, to see if 
we can be of any assistance to you in your 
peril. My companions are in a lugger along¬ 
side, and as one is a Deal fisherman, and 
knows the sands and the currents thoroughly, 
we may help you out of your dangerous 
plight.” 

‘‘ Thank you, sir; I fear that there is no 
help for us. I am a soldier, and not accus¬ 
tomed to this kind of peril, but I under¬ 
stand that the. position is hopriess. The 
Captain has just reported that the bow of 
the steamer is fast sinking into the quick¬ 
sands, and the fog is so thick that no vessel 
will be able to find us in time to be of service. 
My officers have quieted the troops, and 
staved off a panic, but the men are terribly 
excited. I have just ordered the boats to be 
got ready in order that we may leave the 
ship. I am afraid that there is no other 
alternative, and the vessel must be left to 
her fate. There is a considerable amount of 
money on board, as we are bound for Ton¬ 
quin, and carry out treasure for the payment 
of the troops there. But we shall endeavour 
to save as much as possible in the boats.” 

‘‘ You must be quick, sir, for the sand is 
engulfing the steamer rapiffiy, and as she 
settles the pressure of the tide will break her 
in two.” 

The General called to the Captain and 
gave a few orders concerning the bullion, and 
the seamen began to prepare the boats for 
launching. 

Tom had been rapidly turning over an 
idea in his mind. Running to the bulwarks 
he hailed the lugger. 

“ How is the anchor holding. Bill ? ” 

” All right, sir.” 

“ Is the rope standing the strain ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘‘ Bill, I’m going to try to get the steamer 
off by throwing out two strong anchors oJose 
to where our anchor is fixed. If I lower one 
down to you, can you manage to take it 
aboard, and then haul on your rope and bring 
the lugger close up to her own anchor chain. 
Otherwise you will never ba able to find 
your way in the fog, but the rope will guide 
you all right. When you throw the anchor 
overboard come back by the rope for the 
other one, and try to fix it about twenty 
j'ards to the right of the first.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, that’s the right ide?,, and the 


tide will help us just now if wo can get 
the two anchors down. Tell them to lower 
away, but make sure that the hawsers are 
long and strong. There’ll be a mighty 
strain on them when the tug comes.” 

Tom hurried across the deck, and in a few 
words explained his plan to the Captain and 
the General: 

‘‘We anchored our lugger about thirty 
fathoms from the steamer and paid out the 
rope so as to drift along.side with the tide. 
There is firm holding ground there, and if we 
place a good strong anchor on the lugger, a 
lew men can tail on to the rope and drag her 
up to her anchor. When we fix it securely a 
second one can be placed about ten fathoms 
on the right of your first anchor. Get your 
men as much as possible in the centre of the 
vessel. Make the anchor ropes fast to the 
stem windlas.ses. Order the engines to be 
ready to haul in on the anchors, and drive 
the propellers full speed astern. As soon as 
she gets her nose out of the quicksand the 
tide will help to bring her round. Have two 
anchors ready at the bow, and as soon as she 
is clear, down with them, and she will be 
held bow and stern. The fog will not 
hinder us fixing the stern anchors, because 
the lugger will be hauled up to her own 
anchor. It will not matter where the bow 
anchors are fixed so long as we are clear of 
the sands. That is my plan, sir, and I am 
hopeful that if we carry it into effect at 
once the vessel will be saved.” 

The French Captain grasped Tom’s hand 
and shook it with fervour. 

‘‘ It is the only plan possible,” he said. 
‘‘ I had thought of it, but the difficulty of 
fixing anchors astern in this awful fog seemed 
to me to be insuperable, but your lugger can 
easily find her way to her own anchor, and 
the rest will be easy. I shall give the neces¬ 
sary orders immediately.” 

A strong anchor was low^crcd into th) 
lugger and half a dozen seamen climbetl 
aboard. Soon their voices w'cre heard 
chanting a sea chorus as they dragged lustily 
u{X)n the rope. Another anchor was got 
ready and stout liawsers fa.stened .securely 
to the steam windlasses at the stern. 

Tom waited anxiously for the return of the 
lugger. 

‘‘ Right you are, .sir,” roared a voice 
through the fog. “ We’ve fixed it all right— 
haul in the slack—lower tho other one down 
—we'll row to the right of the first about 
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ten fathoms and plump it in. Don’t haul 
with the machinery until we get back and 
report all well.” 

Meanwhile preparations were made to get 
a full head of steam in the boilers, so that 
all the power of the machinery might be 
exerted at the decisive moment, and the 
soldiers were collected about the middle of 
the ship and dircK^ted to move slowly towards 
the stern as soon as she drew out of the 
quicksand. The strain upon the hawsers 
soon showed that both anchors had been 
well placed and had got a secure grip. Soon 
a cheery hail alongside told Tom that the 
lugger had comidcted her work and come 
back to the steamer. He took his stand 
with the Captain on the bridge. Men were 
stationed a few steps apart in order to 
convey messages to the bow and stern. 
Then, when all was ready, the signal was 
telegraphed to the engine-room. 

‘‘ Full speed astern,” and the steamer 
began to quiver and thrill. 

‘‘ Haul on the hawsers,” was the next 
signal, and the stout ropes began to creak 
and twist under the powerful force of 
windlass and anchor cable. 

There was no apparent movement, and it 
was evident that the quicksand had got a 
fast hold of the ship. She seemed to be 
bound with giant chains to a prison of 
death. 

Five minutes passed, the engines driving 
at their fullest power, the propellers dashing 
the waves asunder, and the strong hawsers 
creaking as though in deadly pain. Still the 
anchors held. 

Ten minutes passed—fifteen—and then a 
cry was heard from the officer at the stern 
windlass— 

” The hawsers are slackening a little, sir.” 

The perspiration stood in great beails on 
the Captain’s forehead, and he muttered 
something under his breath. 

Tom ran from the bridge and made his 
way to the windlass. 

He felt the ropes, and watched intently. 
Then he gave a cheer, for he knew that the 
ship was moving, he felt it in the almost 
imperceptible slackening of the hawser, and 
every moment made the motion more 
apparent. 

Word was passed for the soldiers to move 
gently towaras the stern. Then, with a 
mighty effort, as though the steamer herself 
realist^ the necessity for a supreme en¬ 
deavour, she drew herself free and seemed 
to bound with joy as she felt the deep water 
all around. 

“ Half speed astern ”—“ Stop her ”— 
” Half speed ahead ” were signalled, with 
short intervals between. “ Down with the 
bow anchors and haul up short,” and in a 
few minutes the troopship was safe, stoutly 
anchored fore and aft and with plenty of 
water all around. 

Mr. Stirling and Bill w'ere both on board 
the steamer by this time, leaving the lugger 
fastened alongside. 

“ I’ve lost a good anchor,” grumbled Bill, 
as he stumbled along the deck. “ I had to 
cut it adrift, and 1 had not time to fasten a 
float to it. It’s gone-” 

A mighty cheer from more than a 
thousand delighted Frenchmen resounded 
through the fog, and Bill’s speech was 
interrupted. 

“ Cheer away,” said he, ” but if you’d 
lost a first-class anchor, you’d-” 

Some enthusiastic sailors caught Bill by 
the ankles, and he was lifted shoulder high 
and carried to the forecastle, where, from 
the noise that afterwards came from that 
quarter, it was clear that he was being 
consoled for the loss of his anchor. 

Mr. Stirling and Tom were invited into 
the cabin by the Captain, and General 
PeUissier and his officers vied with each other 


in expressing their gratitude to the men 
who had saved them. 

At the mention of reward Mr. Stirling 
shook his head. 

” No, no, gentlemen,” said he ; ‘‘ any¬ 
thing we have done we have done willingly 
and out of regard for brave men and the 
country th('y represent. We do not want 
money or presents of silver plate, nor any¬ 
thing, except the knowledge that we have 
done a good turn to you and done our duty 
as Englishmen. There are thousands of 
men on the coast who would have jurnpi'd at 
the opportunity, and we thank God that 
we have been privileged to do what we have 
done.” 

This speech seemed to touch the hearts of 
all the French officers, and they showed their 
feeling in many characteristic ways. 

“ We arc very much touched by your 
noble wordM, sir.” the General said at last, 
“ and feel sure that you do not desire any 
reward for the .services rendered. At least, 
I beg you to let me have your cards, for I 
must submit a report to my Government, 
and shall be glad of the opportunity of giving 
the names of our preservers. You may be 
sure, however, that you have a claim upon 
our gratitude which will never be forgotten 
by us, and many a home in France will b3 
made happy by what you have done to-day.” 

For three days the fog held. To relievo 
the strain upon the hawsers Bill piloted the 
ship to a better anchorage, but night and 
day the swift rushing of the tides was heard, 
and the beat of the hungry w'aves as they 
hurled themselves upon the sands. At last 
the sun struggled through the thick clouds 
and the fog was dissipat'd, and it w'as seen 
that the steamer was lying broadside on to 
the dreaded quicksands, but alK>ut sixty 
yards outside the grip of those fatal Good¬ 
wins which have engulfed so many vessels 
and destroyed countless lives. 

Boats put out from Deal and Kingsdown, 
and shouts of delight welcomed Mr. Stirling, 
Tom, and Bill. 

“ Hello, William! ” shouted the coxswain 
of the lifeboat, “ we’d given you up for 
lost—we saw you running along the Good’uns 
before the fog came on, and then we missed 
you. We heard the guns and tried to get 
out to the steamer, but it was impossible 
to locate the sound properly. The fog 
confused us so that we lost ourselves and 
had to put back. When the guns stopped 
we thought it was all over with the wessel. 
You had a close call. Captain, and no one 
but a man of the Downs could have saved 
you; but W'illiam there is worth his weight 
in gold when there’s trouble on the Good’uns. 
He’s one in a thousand, 1 can tell you.” 

‘‘ Hold on, matey,” said Bill, jerking his 
head towards Tom, ‘‘ it wasn’t me—it was 
the young fellow who thought it out, and 
took command. He’s as clever as they 
make ’em, I can tell you. Why, I only did 
what he told me, and then if I didn’t go and 
lose my anchor.” 

‘‘ But you marked it with a float, surely, 
William.” 

Not a bit of it—I didn’t. I’ve got no 
more sense than a baby mackerel. I cut it 
loose without thinking of a float, and blow 
me, I lost the anchor, and before all these 
Frenchmen, too.” 

The farewell was a rather affecting one. 
Mr. Stirling, Tom, and Bill had to shake 
hands with everyone who came up to them, 
and soldiers and sailors came trooping past. 
The band struck up the ” Marseillaise,” and 
as the lugger shot off with the wind filling her 
sail, Mr. Stilling and Tom gave a rousing 
cheer. Bill winked his eyes several times 
and looked a little foolish. 

” I’m thinking about that anchor,” he said 
as he caught Tom’s eye fixed on him. 

” You look it,” said Tom with a grin. 


A fortnight later Mr. Stirling and Tom 
were seated in the garden discussing the 
question of service with the Sirdar, in the 
operations which were proceeding in Egypt. 

‘‘ I will write, if you wsh it.” said Mr. 
Stirling, ” but I think it is only a wasted 
effort. Y’ou see, Tom, you are so young, 
and you have no standing. If you were on 
the spot your knowledge of Arabic w'ould 
doubtless stand you in good stead, and your 
general efficiency in all things connected 
w'ith scout-craft and w’eapons w'ould soon 
commend you, but you can’t go out like 
that. To do anything effective you must 
have a recognised position, and that you 
cannot secure before another five years at 
least. Make up your mind to enter Wool¬ 
wich next autumn, and in the meantime take 
a flying run over to Trinidad and cheer them 
up a bit. They have not seen you for four 
years now, and Mr. and Mrs. Matheson are 
very fond of you. And I expect they will 
be delighted with the progress you have 
made.” 

Tom felt that there was a good deal of 
commonsense in what Mr. Stirling urged. 
He was young enough, and without a recog¬ 
nised position it w^ould doubtless be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to do any cffi'ctive work in the 
matter w hich lay so near to his heart. The 
idea of going to Trinidad appealed to him, 
for he had often thought of Pedro and 
Mamiki, and the boys and girls on the planta¬ 
tion, and wished to be among them once 
more. As he expressed his agreement with 
Mr. Stirling, a smartly dressed gentleman 
came to the gate. He bow( d very graciously 
and asked if he might have an interview with 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Sinclair. He was shown 
into the study, and Mr. Stirling waited with 
interest to hear what he had to say. 

“ Gentleman.” said he, “ I am commis¬ 
sioned to discharge a very pleasant duty. 
I am one of the Secretaries of the French 
Embassy in London. I am directed by His 
Excellency the French Ambassador to 
convey to you the thanks of the President, 
the Government, and the jwople of France 
for valuable services rendered to the Army 
of France and to ask your acceptance of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour.” 

So saying he handed a small morocco 
leather box to Mr. Stirling and one to Tom. 
Each contained the Ribbon and Cross of the 
Order, and accompanying it an autograph 
letter from the President; 

“ General PeUissier made a full report of 
your heroifim and fikillj and of your great 
services to the Army of the Republic. It was 
felt that no offer would he more acceptable to 
you than that of the Cross of an Order which 
was founded by a great soldier and is borne by 
many distinguished men, and 1 have had the 
utmost pleasure in recommending that you he 
gazetted as Chevaliers of the Order.'' 

Mr. Stirling and Tom looked from one to 
the other in astonishment, and the Secretary 
lifted up the Cross and deftly fastened it on 
Tom’s breast. 

” And now, Chevaliers, I am directed also 
to hand a letter of thanks to your boatman, 
William Arnold, and to ask him to accept the 
sum of two hundred pounds as a slight 
recognition of his services and a token of the 
gratitude of the French people.” 

Bill Arnold was soon found, and when he 
understood the matter and handled the 
bank-notes his delight was unbounded. He 
tried to stammer out his thanks, and said 
something about ” his old woman being set 
up for life.” 

When the Secretary had gone, Bill turned 
to Mr. Stirling and said : 

“ This is a queer start, isn’t it, sir ? I sup¬ 
pose these bank-notes are all right—they are 
Bank of England, and that means two 
hundred gold sovereigns—no doubt about 
that. Did I tell you that 1 lost an anchor 
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tho other day? I cut it loose without furrin^rs and Frenchmen, but, bless us, sky. The Good’uns on a .stormy night make 

putting a float on the rope—I did, for sure, there’s some go^d about ’em if you take ’em us brothers to all the world. But I tell you 

and I lost it. But I’d lose twenty anchors the right way. Not that I wouldn’t go out this, sir, I’d like to save a troopvship every 

if I could get two hundred gold sovereigns any night to save a furriner from the blessed w’eek in the year, even if I lost an 

for th^m. It’s worth it, that it is. You Good’uns. I n^ver think they are furrin anchor to do it.” 
know, gentlemen, I never reckoned much of when the guns go and the rockets are up tho becontiuwid.) 


^ ^ ^ 

TO TO TO 


The Big Diamond and the Bigger Carbuncle. 

By B. FOWLER SMITH. 

chapter m. 


B ut Backshooter was not to be drawn. 

Perhaps so,” he said, with a noncom¬ 
promising smile ; “ I won’t say. Now. See 
there ! ” 

He held out his hand, opened it, and dis¬ 
played in his palm an object larger than a 
pigeon’s egg. At a glance I saw it was not 
the gem I w’anted. Big as the diamond was, 
this must have been double its size and 
weight. I held out my hand, and without 
hesitation he passed the stone to me. The 
gem w'as uncut, but had been half-polished 
by wear and tear ; nor was it faultless, for 
there was a flaw' reaching nearly half-w'ay 
round its circumference. I held it up to the 
light of a moonbeam, and saw' the rosy hue 
of the carbuncb distinctly. Then I took 
from my pocket-book a piece of paper wdth a 
sketch of the lost diamond, drawn accurately 
to scale, section, and shape. In no particular 
did the gem in m 3 ’' hand bear any resem¬ 
blance. 

I handed Backshooter his big carbuncle. 
He had been watching me w ith a smile on his 
bps. 

“ Satisfled ? ” he inquired, w’ith a slight 
sneer at my discomfiture. 

I nodded. ” Luck isn’t on my side to¬ 
night,” I said; ” but there are your pals. 
We’ll have it yet.” 

” Mav-^ be so,” he retorted, and began to 
re wrap the gem in its cloth. 

All at once he paused in the act, listening 
to a sound that at the same moment arrested 
my attention. It w'as that of some one 
laTOriously^ wading through the sand-bed 
of the river below and behind us. We 
listened for a full minute, as the creak and 
clink drew nearer, then, glancing at Back¬ 
shooter, I found the suspicioathat moved me 
was reflected in his face. The thought had 
struck me it could only be one of his friends ; 
he appeared to think it was one of mine. We 
rose to our feet simultaneously, and moved 
round the opposite ends of the tree. In our 
mutual alertness we neither noticed just 
when the sounds from below-' ceased. Step by 
step we w'ent towards our horses, thus 
drawing farther from one another as we 
neared the edge of the wood. There w'as, I 
should sav^, ten \'ards betw'een us when, on 
a sudden, I saw' Backshooter make a belated 
dash for the shelter of a tree; then the re^rt 
of a rifle broke into the stillness, and he 
pitched forward on to his face. 

Ideas just for the next moment seemed to 
rush upon me in a rapid sequence. I was 
aware of the black upper-half of a human form 
standing in the attitude of one peering into 
blackness, afraid but ready. I thought of 
my owTi position, and unconsciously observed 
that bushes surrounded me. I thought of 
possible motives of the action of this new¬ 
comer, but here was a maze ! The most 
probable explanation was that the shot was 
mtended for me, but I could not be quite 


sure of that either, as it w'as not quite im¬ 
possible one of the constables or else Harding 
himself had follow'ed me up. Then, suddenly 
I remembered the gem in the fallen man’s 
possession. What if that had something to 
do with it, and this unexpected turn of events 

were a side-issue altogether! What if- 

An instinct prompted me not to reveal 
m 3 ' 8 elf. The figure on the outskirts of the 
wood still waitod irresolutel}', and I had time 
to act. 

I dropped without noise to my knees. 
The ground looked as black as pitch ; it 
was only dangerous to stand up. I measured 
the distance between the fallen robber and 
m 3 ' 8 elf, and then, foot by foot, crawled 
towards him. It was really eas 3 ' ; there 
was practicall 3 ' no risk, for if the w'atcher 
heard an 3 ’ noise at all he would ascribe it to 
a wounded man seeking cover. Reaching out 
my hand, it fell by good luck on one of his. 
It W'as ojxjn, and empty ! But I felt hastily 
round within a radius of it, and presently hit 
upon the little ball of cloth, lying where it 
had rolled. Seizing it, I crawled back into 
the bushes as the crackle of twigs warned me 
that the stranger was at last making his way 
cautiously in. 

I have thought since by what a narrow 
margin this little train of actions worked out. 
Twent 3 ' seconds earlier, and this stranger 
would have found us together on the log ; 
twenty seconds later, and his shot would 
probably never have been fired. This 
chance shot was the turning-point of luck, and 
Fate W'as playing into the hands of the law'. 
At the time, however, I simply lay very 
quietl 3 ' under the bushes, apprehending that 
the stranger w’ould discover me, or suddenly 
realise the fact that there w'cre tw'o horses, 
and staring meanwhile at Backshooter’s body 
on the ground. I do not doubt that had the 
stranger caught sight of me he would have 
let fly a second buUet with the same callous¬ 
ness as the first. 

He came so near me in passing that I 
heard his breathing, short and laboured, and 
could see that he wore gaiters. Then all at 
once the shape of his leg struck me as familiar. 
But I dared not raise my head to look higher. 
He saved me the trouble, for next moment 
he was bending over the fallen man. I 
watched him curiously, and in a minute both 
the man and the motive were revealed. I 
almost forgot m 3 '’ 8 elf in recognising Walsham, 
one of Harding’s directors, and suppressed 
a cry of surprise just in time. He was 
searching the robber, and I guessed in a flash 
what he was after. He, too, must have had 
suspicions of Backshooter, and chosen, on 
his own account, to join in the pursuit of 
him. But why was he forgetting me ? 

I wondered w'hether I ought to show 
mv'self, and was hesitating, w'hen a groan 
from the botiy on the ground drew my 
attentio.*!. Walsham was turning the body 
over in order to get at his vest. I^mehow I 


was glad to hear that sound of life. I saw 
him put out a hand convulsively and grasp 
the director’s coat. The latter with a snarl 
shook himself free, and Backshooter fell 
heavil 3 ’ back. Walsham stood up. I saw 
him hesitate a moment as though uncertain 
what to do. He had not found w'hat he 
w'anted, that W'as clear, and beseemed puzzled. 
Presentl 3 ’ he w'heeled round with an angry 
grunt, and began to make his way out of 
the w'ood. 

The noise he made enabled me to rise up 
from my cramped position. I saw' him 
pause on the fringe and look round, still 
apparently’ rather dissatisfied with his 
night’s w'ork. But his attention was dis¬ 
tracted by' the discovery of the robber’s horse 
near by, and that seemed to give him a vent 
for his chagrin, for I saw' him go up to it, 
take out his knife, and cut its tether ; there 
follow'ed the sound of a blow, and then the 
tread of a horse at the gallop on soft ground. 
He had set Backshooter’s mount adrift. What 
was he going to do w ith the woundcil man ? 
And my ow'n horse ? The good creature had 
remained all this time as quiet as the grave. 

Now' he was Ix'nding to pick up some object 
from the ground. I guessed what it w'as 
before he held it up to insjx'ct it. It seemed 
to puzzle Walsham that the robber should 
have parted company w'ith such a needful 
friend as his revolver. Once more he stood 
there in doubt; then at last he took a swift 
stride tow'ards his own horse, and I heard 
him mount and ride away down the slope. 

Meanwhile a decided change had taken 
place in my ow'n sentiments. I could not feel 
any longer an antagonism for the fallen man 
—it had been transfened to Harding’s 
director. Apart from his unw'arranted 
interference w-ith our plans for recovering 
the mine’s property, and the doubtful motive • 
for that sort of action, his cold-blooded 
shooting dow'n of Backshooter without 
warning, and above all leaving him there 
wounded and w'ithout attention, would have 
set, I should think, any decent human being 
against him. I’ll admit, I did not like 
Walsham at any time—nor did anybody 
else, to my knowledge. Still- 

Immediately he was gone I went forward 
and bent down beside Backshooter. His 
heart was beating, but somewhat faintly. 
He gave another groan as my hand, feeling 
over his breast, touched something warmer 
than his skin, and I drew' away my hand 
hastily with a shudder, for in the darkness 
the feeling of blood was curiously unpleasant. 
The idea of striking a match was abandoned 
as soon as it occurred to me ; I had no inten¬ 
tion of encouraging a return of Walsham. 
The thing was to decide just how to convey 
the robber away from that place, and to do 
it as soon as possible. But how ? Tho 
matter required a few minutes* thought in the 
matter of detail, and in the meantime I went 
to fetch the mare. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Harding's face was an eni<rma of com¬ 
plexity as ho stoo l at hLs office door and 
watched our approach. The sun was rising 
behind us, an<i I supiwsc he saw only the 
dark unshapely' forms of two beings on one 
mare’s back, and wondered what it could 
mean. With the chagrin of his own failure 
•overshadowing his curiosity—1 soon leame<J 
that he had returned from a bootless quests— 
he looked a study as he waited with his 
hands in his pockets till we stopped three 
yards in front of him. Then, “ Well ? ” 
he queried, evidently expecting I had suc¬ 
ceeded since I came back Avith my enemy, 
body and baggage, my prisoner. 

I refused to ansA\er him till I had dis¬ 
mounted, and between us we had lifted the 
wounded man, groaning in semi-conscious¬ 
ness, off saddle and carried him Into the office. 
I indicated the wound iii the man’s shoulder, 
and Harding went to despatch a messenger 
for the doctor. Then, when he came back, 
we both leaned up against the office wall out¬ 
side, for the sake of the fresh air, and I told 
him all the story through. When I came to 
that scene where Bac^hooter had shown 
me his ** find,” I took out the big carbuncle 
And showed it to Harding. He was amazed 
At the size of it. 

‘T don’t believe it can be genuine, though,” 
he said, presently, when he had admired its 
dimensions sufficiently ; ‘‘ not even wdth that 
flaw. If it is, it shouldn’t have been any¬ 
where around here, either. I wonder-” 

Harding became thoughtful And soon 
it struck me, also, that the existence of such 
a big stone should have been known before 
this in the district. I hadn’t thought much 
about it till now. 


However, I went on with the night’s 
adventure, and turned Harding’s thougiits 
violently into another channel with the 
advent of W’aLshara on the scene. Indeed, 
ho became excited at this jwint, though 
that didn’t surprise me, understanding their 
relationship. He forgot for the moment about 
the stone in his hand, and toyed with it in his 
fingers while he tossed about for some expla¬ 
nation of the director’s actions, as I had done. 

“ It gets clear,” he commented, when I 
had finished ; “ and more serious ! ” 

“ Did you see W’alsham start ? ” I aske<l 
him, the thought striking me ; he notkled. 

“ As a matter of fact 1 started him,” ho 
admitttsl, “ but didn’t expect he intended to 
go far. Tol I him Backshooter had gone off 
alone, and that w'o didn’t think the scent lay 
his way. Ah ! and I see it now—he took it 
that Backshooter was not followed at all, 
and-” 

” And he struck my track, and took it for 
that of the thief,” I put in. ” That makes it 
plain why he never looked for a second man 
in the w'ood.” 

Harding agreed. ‘‘ But w hat isn’t so 
plain,” he Avent on doubtfully, ” is just Avhy 
he was so cocksure Backshooter was uw^ 
going after. I can’t think-Ah ! ” 

The big carbuncle had slipped through 
Harding’s fingers and fell hard on the 
ground. We stooped simultaneously to 
pick it up, and both stopped short in the act, 
for the stone appeared to have split in half. 
Indee<l, it had spfit in half ! and, like the outer 
shell of a big nut broken open, it disclosed a 
round, pellucid kernel in the inside of it. 
Brexthlossly, and with infinite care, Harding 
picked up the thing, and then, equally care¬ 
fully, shook out the inner stone on to tho 
palm of his free hand. 

[the end.] 


It AA'as the lost diamond ! 

The acourdcy aa ith \a hich the tAVO halves of 
the hollow carbuncle had been fitted together 
Avas Avonderful. We fitted it in place several 
times out of sheer delight in the ingenuity of 
it. When closed up half of the fracture was 
hidden by the natural flaAv in the stone, and 
the other half invisible in the jx)lish of its 
surfac<‘. 

1 <lon’t rememlxT just Avhat our first con¬ 
clusions AAere, nor aaIucIi of us first spoke 
tliem. But while Ave AA ere staring at the gems 
it must have gradualloccurred to us both 
hoAA the die »vcry of them had revolutionised 
our theory. Things now became clear, almost 
at once. WaDham, it Avas certain, Avas either 
an accessory—and a traitor to boot—or he 
had been suspiciously lucky in his guess 
about Backshooter. We had to make sure 
which. 

But, unfortunately, it aass four days before 
our prisoner w'as in a condition to help us, 
and during that time Walsham had come 
and gone again, taking alarm AA'hen he 
found the roblKT and the jeweh were in our 
possession. He gav’e us the slip rather 
neatly, but forfeited ” bail ” in the shape of 
a substantial intei-est in the mine. It turned 
out he was the ringleader of the gang that 
had successfully Avorke<l the scheme, and 
himself invented the ” carbuncle trick.” 
But his oAvn cupidity had proved bis ruin, 
and incidentally Baelwhooter has given him¬ 
self up to a straight game since. 

Why, there’s the old rogue glancing 
across at me again. I wonder if he guesses 
I’m AATiting down his story ! Anyway, if 
he keeps on nodding at my glass like that 
I shall be bound to accept-— out of mere 
politeness. 


Fortunes in Postage Stamps. 

By W. HAWORTH. 


I T seems a peculiar thing to those not 
initiated into the mysteries of stamp 
collecting that a little scrap of paper should 
be worth quite a small fortune. A glance, 
hoAvever, over the "prices obtained at recent 
stamp auctions proves th s to be the case. 

At one sale, for instance, a copy of our 
own 11 stamp of 1885 in mint state—i.e. 
unused, well-centred, with gum and every 
perforation intact—realised fiO/. A stamp 
of the same design and face value, but 
printed on blue paper and watermarked 
with an anchor, has fetched 98/., while the 
6 /. stamp of 1882 printed on precisely the 
same paper, went for 90/. 

The rarest stamp of Canada is one issued 
in 1851. It bears the head of Queen Vic¬ 
toria enclosed in a double oval, inscribed 
“ Canada Postage—Twelve Pence.” It is 
printed in black. An unused copy recently 
fetched 50/., although it has sometimes 
sold for 100/. 

There is a romantic little story connected 
with the only specimen of this stamp known 
on the entire cnveloj)e. It runs thus : 

A Canadian, AA'ho aaas living on the bank 
of the St. lAAATence River, aa'ss about to 
post a small parcel. As it w'as AA'orth a 
large sum he enclosed it in a small iron 
cash-box. 

But before he could leave his hut a 
stranger entered and' tricxi to snatch the 
pared aAvay. Its OAViicr fought hard, but 
Avag eventually overcome. In the fight tho 


lamp had been turned over, and the burning 
oil had ignited the logs of which the hut 
was built, so the intruder fled for his life, 
leaving his wounded opponent to get away 
as best he could. 

But tho dying man had not strength 
enough to move away. Nevertheless, he 
seized his box and pushed it into the river. 

Next day his body was found amid the 
charred ruins of his house. 

The sequel occurred in 1892, just forty- 
one years later. The iron box was rais^ 
during some dredging operations, and its 
contents forwarded to the r rightful owners. 

The collection belonging to the late Sir 
Thomas Avery contained a fine pair of these 
stamps believed to be the only o;ie in 
existence, for which it is said the large sum 
of 260/. was given. 

Newfoundland, well-beloved of rich stamp 
collectors, has several rarities among its 
few stamps. In March 1909 a copy of the 
Is. scarlet vermilion of the 1857 iwAuc of 
this colony fetched 54/., and a superb mint 
specimen of the Is. orange-vermilion of 
1860 brought its fortunate pos.'^cssor 50/. 

In 1864 certain stamps of Victoria AAcre 
printed on pajxjr aa atermarked with a figure 
corresponding AA'ith its face value. Occa¬ 
sionally stamps were printed on the AATong 
paper, and thu.s wa« produced the 2d. lilac 
watermarked ”6,” the watermark of the 
6d. stamp. An unused copy of this recently 
brought 30/. 


The gems of Tuscany’s postal issues are 
the 60 crazie and 3 lire stamps of 1851-2. 
Of these the latter varies in price from 40/. 
to lot)/, according to condition, and the 
former from 10/. to 35/. 

A very beautiful stamp—one of the 
most beautiful stamps in existence—is the 
5 j?. rose of St. Vincent, AA^atermarked a star. 
It has sold for 20/. 

Official stamps of any country are rare 
unused, and the high values of Great Britain 
are specially so. When King Edward 
ascended the throne stamps bearing his 
effigy AA'cre overprinted ” I.R. Official ” in 
tall block capitals. The stamps were only 
in use for about tw’o years, consequently 
prices rule high. The 6s. carmine thus 
8 urchargc*d is worth 25/. 10s., and the 10s. 
blue 94/. 

It is curious to note that all, or almost 
all, of tho great rarities belong either to 
British colonies or countries which were 
once British. 

Thus Avc have British Guiana, the type¬ 
set provisional of 1856, of which only one 
copy of the 1 cent is knoAvn. If this stamp 
ever came on the market it would un¬ 
doubtedly reali.se over 1,500/. It was found 
by a Mr. Why at t in British Guiana, and 
was accpiircd by ^Ir. T. Redpath of Liver¬ 
pool for 110/. From him it was passed on 
to M. Philip la Renoti^e, in whose match¬ 
less collection it now lies. 

Then there is the 3 cent stamp issued by 
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the postmaster of Madison, U.S.A., of which 
also only one copy is known. This particular 
stamp, which was in the collection of the 
late Sir Thomas Avery, like many other 
valuable stamp-s, has a rather curious story 
attached to it. 

A young doctor of Washington, an en¬ 
thusiastic stamp collector, managed to bring 
one of his patients successfully through a 
very dangerous illness. In gratitude the 
convalescent man desired to give the doctor 
something, and on bt‘ing told that he was 
a stamp collector he gave him an envelope 
which belonged to his (the patient's) sister. 
Sir T. Avery heard about this stamp, and 
made an offer for it, which was accepted. 

The famous Connell stamp of New Bruns- 
wrick usually fetches from 20/. to 30/. 

Connell was the postmaster of New 
Brunswick, and when he ordered a now set 
■of stamps in 1861 he decided, being rather 
' vain man, to put his own likeness on the 

cents value. But it is a true saying that 
“ Pride go's before a fall,” and Connell 
was no exception, for he was called upon 
to resign his position, and he retired into 
private life a sadder though wdser man. 

It is a popular idea that a “ three-cornered 
Cape ” stamp is worth a large sum, but it 
is not so. You may buy a fine copy of the 
4d. blue engraved for 2«. 6d. any day. 

It is the so-called “ wood-block ” series 
which is valuable. These stamps were 


printed by Messrs. Saul Solomons & Co., of 
Cape Town, from electrotypes taken from 
engraved wooden blocks, l^nused copies of 
this issue fetch 22/. or so each. 

When the stamps were being printed, an 
electro of the Id. value got mixed up by 
mistake in the 4d. plate, and vice versa. The 
result Ls that copits erf the Id. are known 
printed in blue (the colour of the 4d.), and 
copi.s of the 4d. in red (the colour of the 
Id.). These errors are of the greatest rarity. 
The Id. is not known unused, but used copies 
readily fetch 50/. to 75/., whilst the 4d. red 
brings in 60/. to 80/. One unused copy 
of this latter stamp is known; it realised 
500/. 

There is in existence also a pair of the 
Id. and 4d. wood-blocks se tenant^ printed 
in blue. What this would fetch if placed on 
the market it is difficult to say, but 1,000/. 
is a very low estimate. 

The earliest stamps of Ceylon are all 
worth large sums. An unused copy of the 
first 4d. realised 150/. twenty years ago, 
since which time no other copies have come 
on the market. 

All the type-set stamps of Hawaii are 
rar', and especially the 2 cents blue 1851, 
for it had hardly been placed on sale when 
the G.P.O. at Honolulu was destroyed by 
fire. Only about a dozen copies are known, 
and as it is a very popular stamp amongst 
wealthy-class collectors, prices run high. 


740/. was the price of a copy sold in 1897, 
and it should now be worth quite 1,000/. 

The companion stamps to this, the 5 cents 
and 13 cents blue, are worth anything from 
70/. to 80/. used, and are not known unused. 

Who has not heard of the “ Post Office ” 
Mauritius ? Yet in spite of the rarity of 
this stamp, copies wore selling for 4/. each 
in the early seventies. In 1896 a pair of the 
Id. reali8e<l the enormous price of 1,680/., 
whilst a similar pair of the 2d. was bought 
by the then Prince of Wales at 1,450/. 

Moldavia supplies us with another of the 
world’s great rarities in the 81 paras of the 
1858 issue. Up to 1887 copies could be had 
for 8/. to 10/., but suddenly collectors 
“ w'tke up ” to the fact that the stamp was 
a first-class rarity, as in October 1890 an 
unused copy sold for 17/. lOfi. In December 
1891 another copy fetched 49/. 

In 1895 a leading German dealer marked 
the stamp at 90/. in his catalogue. 

The following year a very poor copy was 
put up to auction and realised 82/. 10«,, 
and the next specimen sold brought 350/. 

Prices have, however, dropped somewhat 
since that, as we find the next prices recorded 
are 200/., 220/., 227/., and 160/. at successive 
auctions. In 1907 a fine specimen went for 
250/., and at an auction in Paris later oa 
in the same year another copy was knocked 
down at 231/. It is now priced by Stanley 
Gibbons at 300/. 



Public-School Athletics of the Year. 


F avoured by better weather than in the 
previous year, some excellent perform¬ 
ances have b3en accomplished. 

Tabulating the results of thirteen schools, 
including for the sake of compariron St. 
Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa, we find that at only two was a less 
height than 5 ft. cleared in the high jump. 
The p3rformanceof C. A. Caslon at Highgate 
of jumping 5 ft 7 in constitutes a record 
for public schools, as does E. J. N. Groves* 
hammer throw at Eton of 112 ft. 7 in. In 
the latter case we of course presume that 
the missile was of the r^ulation 16 lb. in 
weight. 

Phillips of Highgate did excellently in the 
120 yards over hui^es, winning in 16j sec.; 
and Henty. of the same school, accomplished 
a smart performance in the 100 yards sprint. 
These youths should be heard of again later 
in a more extended sphere of athletics. 

Mxlvcrn takes first place in the mile and 
half-mile races, C. G. L. Marriott winning 
both cventa in good time. St. Andrew’s 
College, South Africa, heads the list in the 
weight-putting through the instrumentality 
of H. F. Sampson, a suggestive name for 
the winner of such an event. The distance, 
33 ft 5 in, was distinctly good; Elstow 
coming second with an inch less. 

Harrow was best at the cricket baU and 
Cheltenham was the only other of the schools 
recorded below to exceed the 100 yards in 
their throw. 

In th? subjoined table is included, for the 
sake of comparison, the times and distances 
ivccomplished at the annual inter University 
contest at Queen’s Club. Cambridge this 
year secured the victory by seven events to 
three. 

Not quite so many schools entered as 
usual for the gymnastic competitions at 
Aldershot. Rugby were the winners of the 
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shield, their representatives, J. J. Billialt and 
W. S. F. Johnran, totalling 156, Bepton and 
Highgate coming respectively second and 
third with 149^ and 148. The best individual 
score was gained by Johnson of Rugby with 
79^, L. W. Berrill of Highgate being second 
with 78f 
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In the boxing competitions, for which 
there was a numerous entry, the results were 
as follows: 

Bantam weights—R. V. Routledge (Fel- 
sted). 

Feather weights.—G. F. Reid (Bedford). 

Light weights.—V. C. Farrell (Cranbrook). 

Middle weights.—F. H. Broad (Dulwich). 

Heavy weights.—F. C. Bourne (Rugby). 

In the fencing with foils E. M. Burrell, 
Merchant Taylors, was the winner, while with 


sabres C. 0. St. Sanderson, Bedford, beat 
H. N. Kermack of Wellington. 

It is noteworthy that the annual shooting 
competitions at Bisley between the Public 
Schools are each year attracting larger 
entries. 

This year the shooting for the Ashburton 
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Shield was remarkable for the excellent per¬ 
formance ot Bradfield, the ultimate winners* 

The next schools in order of merit were 
Malvern 508, Lancing 504, Repton 500, 
Eton 498, Oundle, Rugby, and Sedbergh 497. 
Of the Scottish Schools, Watson Allege, 
Edinburgh, did best scoring—491. 

The Spencer Cup was won by Lance- 
Corporal Guise of Felstcd. Harrow were 
successful in the extremely useful rapid- 
firing match, Gresham College and Bradfield 
being second and third respectively. 
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shade, for the sun was now well up and 
the day promised to be a scorcher. 

Turning our horses loose in the littlo 
five-acre paddock near the hut, we pro¬ 
ceeded to dispose of breakfast No. 2. A 
ride through the bush in the early morning 
gives one a healthy appetite, and we soon 
made a hole in the provisions Mrs. Sewell 
had prepared for us. 

After a short rest, we tramped about for 
hours in the blazing sun, and only managed 
to bag one turkey, which fell to Tom's gun. 
Fagged out and disgusted with our luck, 
we returned to the hut in a rather un- 
amiable mood. 

“ Jack must have been pulling your leg 
about the turkeys, Tom,” I growled. “ Five 
solid hours, and I’ve not pulled a trigger.’* 

‘‘ Oh, shut up.” resjjonded my mate. 
“What’s the use of growling ?—it’s too hot ” ; 
and he poured the few remaining drops out 
of the water bag down my neck, as I sat 
kicking my heels on the old shaky table. 

“ I’m off to the creek for some more 
w'ater,” said Tom, grinning at my look of 
disgust. I contented myself with shying 
one of the saddle bags at his head as he 
vanished through the doorway, and then 
settled my.sclf on the floor as comfortably 
as I could, intending to have a quiet snoozo 
until he returned. 

My slumbers were disturbed half an hour 
later by Tom shaking me vigorously. 

“ Here, wake up, Jim ! I’ve made a find.’* 

“ What, turkeys ? ” I muttered sleepily, 
as I pulled myself up into a sitting position. 

“ Turkeys : no. I’ve found the shec p- 
stealer, or at least a good clue,” said T( ra 
excitedly. “ Come on and have a look 
yourself.” 

I was wide awake in a minute, ai d 
hurried after my chum, who was so excited 
that he hardly waited for me to regain my 
scattered wits. 

“ How far away, Tom ? ” I said. 

“ Not far. Just at the bend in the creek.” 

Walking quickly, we soon reached the 
creek bank. 

“ There you are,” said Tom, excitedly. 
I stared all round, expecting to see some¬ 
thing startling, but nothing unusual met my 
eye. 

“ Where ? ” I queried. “ I can't see any¬ 
thing.” 

“ And you’ve read Sherlock Holmes, too,” 
responded Tom with a chuckle. “ Dririg 


fingers through his grizzled 
hair he said, “ Well, it’s got 
me beat, Boss. I’ve done all 
I could. I've watched that 
paddock where we yard the 
sheep of a night for nearly a 
wcjek, until last night, when I 
didn’t get back from musterin’ 
till nearly twelve. All was 
quiet then, so I turned in, 
and blow me if one d(x,*sn't 
go the very first time I’m not 
there. Looks a bit crook, sir, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, Jack, it does seem rather sus¬ 
picious, but say nothing to the other men 
about this in the meantime. I’ll see you to¬ 
night when I come back, I’m going over to 
Gordon’s to-day about those fat bullccks, 
and can’t bother about the sheep any more 
just now.” 

“ Right, sir ! I’ll say nothing.” and off 
Jack went. 

Breakfast over, we did not take long to 
get a start, and shortly after five o’clock we 
set out, telling Mr. Sewell to expect us back 
when he saw us. Riding pa.st the men’s 
quarters we were met with a chorus of cliaff 
from the grinning stockmen, who were 
saddling up in readiness for their various 
duties. Old Jack was there, too, and as 
we were passing through the slip rails he 
roared out, seemingly as an afterthought; 

“ If you don’t get any turkeys, see if 
you can bag the skunk that collars my 
sheep.” The interview in the breakfast 
room was evidently still rankling in Jack’s 
mind. 

After riding steadily for a little over two 
hours, for the track was rough, and p)acc 
was out of the question even had it been 
necessary, we arrived at the Back Paddock. 
This was an abandoned selection of <>40 
acres, and Mr. Sewell held a lease of it. The 
small bush township of Kiara was about 
five miles farther on, and Mr. Sewell often 
said he wished it were 100 miles away, for 
occasionally some of his men spent their 
Saturday nights in its miserable little public- 
house, returning home at all hours on 
Sunday in a rather rowdy condition. 

The .selector’s old hut still stoorl, although 
in a sad state of ruin—a grim memento of 
one man’s struggle with Nature—and failure. 

However, we had no eyes or thoughts for 
the significance of this silent witness : all we 
thought of was “ tucker ” and a spell in the 


sphere’s another missing this morning, 
‘ X sir ! We’ll have to put a stop to it 
somehow, or soon there’ll be no sheep left 
at all.” 

The speaker was Jack Howard, head 
stockman at “ Darunah,” a cattle station in 
northern New South Wales. He had walked 
unceremoniously into the room where Mr. 
Sewell, the owner of the station, his son 
Tom, and I, Jim Willis, were sitting at early 
breakfast. 

I was spending my Christmas holidays 
with my old school chum, Tom, and this 
morning we were hurrying through break¬ 
fast at the early hour of 4.30 a..m., as we had 
arranged for a long day’s shooting at the 
Back Paddock, some ten miles away, where 
we hoped to bag some brush turkey. 

Although Darunah was a cattle station, 
Mr. Sewell always kept a small flock of 
sheep for use on the station—generally run¬ 
ning from sixty to a hundred. The mutton 
was a welcome change to the everlasting 
beef or salt junk, as the hands called it. 

For some time pa.st the sheep had been 
disappearing at irregular intervals, sometimes 
two or three would go in a week. In a small 
flock like this, with mutton almost a luxury. 
It was a serious loss. 

At first dingoes were blamed, but one day 
Jack found th^e pelt of a newly killed sheep 
hidden under a log in a steep gully not far 
from the homestead, and we knew then 
that something on two legs had been at 
work. 

As the stockman spoke, Mr. Sewell’s face 
grew red with anger, and he burst out: 
“ That makes no less than eleven this 
month. I don’t know what I pay you fellows 
for, if you can’t look after things better than 
that. All very well to say we must put a 
stop to it, but how are we going to do it ? ” 

Old Jack took no notice of his employer’s 
temper ; he was used to that. As he ran his 
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your powers of deduction to bear, ‘ Watson,’ 
my boy.” 

“ Oh ! ring off,” I answered. “ What’s the 
good of ])la}nng the fool. Of course, if 
you’ve caught the thief it’s all right, but if 
not you’re only wasting time.” 

“ Ah, you’re right. Jim. See those flies 
buzzing round that hollow tree ? Well, 
look inside.” 

I obeyed, and to my astonishment saw 
the bo<ly of a sheep hanging head doA^Ti- 
wards. A thin piece of rope was tied to a 
large nail driven into the tree inside. Light¬ 
ing a match and holding it at arm’s length, 
we saw that the rope ran over a small 
pulley fixed higher up in the tree, and from 
this rope the sheep was susyjcnded. 

” It’s one of ours right enough,” said 
Tom. ” That’s our earmark,” pointing to 
the double slit in the off ear. 

“ And freshly killed, too,” I murmured. 
“ What do you think we had bettor do ? ” 
Plant, and see who comes for the 
beast,” said Tom promptly. 

” But what about the horses ? They’ll 
give us away.” 

” We’ll take them down to the other 
paddock over the ridge. We can patch the 
fence up a bit. They won’t go far, anyway. 
There’s good grass there.” 

Without losing time we shifted our 
horses, making the wreck of a fence as 
secure as w’e could. We then hurried back 
to the hut and cleared up all traces of our 
visit. It was by this time close on sundown 
and we were getting hungry again. 

” We’ll do without tea,” I said. “ Too 
risky lighting a fire, eh ? ” 

Tom nodded, his mouth being too full to 
allow him to speak. After disposing of the 
last of our rations, we searched about for 
a suitable hiding-place. 

” Here we are, Tom—the very thing,” I 
cjaculaU‘d, pointing to a huge bean tree, 
whose thick glossy foliage almost brushed 
the hollow tree in which hung the stolen 
sheep. 

” Good enough.” said Tom, as he started 
to scramble up the leaning trunk. “ Hand 
me up the guns, Jim. and then come up 
yourself. This is all right. A good comfort¬ 
able fork for each of us, and no chance of 
b?ing seen even in daylight.” 

I was soon alongside Tom, and found it, 
as he said, an ideal hiding-place. The thick 
branches and leaves hid us completely from 
sight, and if it had not been for the ants 
and innumerable other crawling things we 
would have been quite comfortable. 

We had a long, wearisome wait, and I 
was beginning to think the thief had “ smelt 
a rat,” when Tom suddenly touched me on 
the arm. 

” Li.sten, Jim ! What’s that ? ” he whis¬ 
pered. 

Straining my ears, at first I heard nothing 
but the murmur of the night breeze among 
the trees and the occasional mournful call 
of the mopoke. 

Ah ! what was that ? Surely that was the 
regular ‘‘ pad. pad ” of a horse’s hoofs. 
V"es, surely, for there in the bright moon¬ 
light came a horseman at a gentle canter. 
As he came nearer, he pulled his horse into 
a w'alk, and when he dismounted right 
beneath our feet, we saw his features dis¬ 
tinctly. It was Conley^ the Kiara butcher. 
I could feel Tom trembling with excite¬ 
ment, for we were sitting close together, 
and my own nerves were tingling, too. 

Conley walked up to the hollow tree, 
fumbled inside for a minute or two, and 
then ” thud ” as the sheep came down with 
a run. Unhitching the rope and hiding it 
again inside the tree, he stooped down, and. 
with a muttered snarl at the weight, lifted 
the sheep and staggered with it to his horse. 
Then, with an effort, he lifted it across the 


front of his saddle, and tiwl it securely w4th 
a piece of rope. Pushing back his hat and 
wiping his face with his coat sleeve, Conley 
coolly lit his pipe and prepared to mount. 

‘‘ 8top ! Hands up, or I’ll plug you ! ” 
Tom’s voice rang out sharp and stern, ac¬ 
companied by the ominous “ click, click ” 
as his hammers w’ent back. 

Conley jumped as if he had in reality 
been shot, and turned his head from side 
to side in a bewildered fashion. 

“ Quick, now ! No nonsense ! ” came the 
hidden voice. 

Up went the butcher’s hands, unsteadily. 
‘‘ Jump down, Jim, and tie his hands with 
his reins; I’ll keep him covered,” cried 
Tom in a loud voice. 

Slinging my gun across my back, I 
scrambled down before the eyes of the 
astonished Conley, and, quickly unbuckling 
the reins off his bridle, sU*pped behind him, 
pulled his arms dowm, and. in less time than 
it takes to write, had him secured. 

” Got him, Tom ! Come on ! ” 

Tom handed me his gun and then came 
down from our hiding-place. 


Walking up to the trembling butcher, his 
voice hoarse with excitement and anger, 
Tom said : 

“ I think this is the last of our sheep 
you’ll steal, Mr. Conley.” 

Conley, rt^cognising Tom for the first 
time, found his voice, and made all sorts of 
weak excus'\s. Finding that these fell on 
deaf ears, he started to curse, but Tom 
soon stopped that by threatening to gag 
him. 

‘‘ Get the horses, Jim, and we’ll take the 
whole show into town as it stands. I’ll 
watch our friend here.” 

I hurried off, and, after a little trouble, 
found the horses, saddled them, and rode 
back, leading Tom’s horse. 

We managed to hoist Conley into his 
saddle, and, taking the rope from the hollow 
tree, w'e cut it in half, and tied a piece to his 
horse’s bit on each side. With Conley be¬ 
tween us, the evidence of his crime tied 
on his saddle, and the rope reins in our 
hands, w'e rode in triumph to the little 
township. 

There was no look-up there, but we soon 
found the solitary trooper who was sup¬ 


posed to keep order, and handed our prisoner 
over to him. 

We turned in at the dirty little hotel, for 
we were too tired to be very jiarticular. 
Rising at daybreak, we swallowed a hasty 
breakfast and then set off for home. 

We were in great si)irits as we discussed 
our lucky capture, and chuckled as we 
thought of the surprise they would get at 
the station. 

Soon the roof of the homestead came into 
view, and as we rode into the house paddock 
I suddenly remembered I had left our 
solitary turkey behind. 

“ I've forgotten the jolly turkev, Tom, 
I-” 

” Never mind, old chap, we’ve got a 
bigger bag than that, eh ? ” said Tom, 
laughing at my woebegone expression. 
‘‘ Don’t say anything to the men, though, 
until we see the Dad. Conley wasn’t alone 
in this.” 

We dismounted, and handed our horses 
over to the groom, who looked at our empty 
game bags with a grin on his face. 

It did not take long to tell our exciting 


news to Mr. Sewell, Needless to say, he was 
delighted at our success. He shook hands 
with us several times, and was almost as 
excited as we were. At last, after innumer¬ 
able questions, he had all the information 
he wanted. Cautioning us to say absolutely 
nothing until he came back, he set out for 
Kiira unth the buggy and pair, taking old 
Jack with him as a blind. The hands would 
naturally think they were off on one of 
their usual cattle-buying trips. 

Tom and I filled in time with a dip in the 
river and a sleep, which we badly needed, 
as our beds at the hotel contained un¬ 
desirable bed-mates, and our rest was in 
consequence not of the best. About six 
o’clock Mr. Sewell returned with Trooper 
Jamieson, to the astonishment of the station 
hands, who had just sat down to tea. 

As the trooper walked up to the open 
door of the men’s kitchen the cook turned 
with a start and dropped the plates he was 
carrying wnth a crash. 

” I want you, Sam,” said the trooper 
quietly. ‘‘ Get your togs together as quick 
as you can.” 

Without a word the trembling cook 



** It was Conley, the Kiara butcher.” 
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obeyed, and walked to his room with 
shaking limbs, the trooper following. Mr. 
8ewell had a horse ready saddled when the 
cook re*appt‘ared with liis swag. He silently 
handed him a cheque for his month’s wages, 
and turned away without saying a word. 

As the officer and his prisoner rode aw'ay 
we were besot on all sides with questions 
from the men. We told them all w'C knew, 
but the arrest of the cook w’as as great a 
mystery to us as it was to them. 

Mr. Sewell explained it all to us at tc‘a 
that evening. 

Conley had made a clean breast of every¬ 
thing. It apixjared the cook had know'n 
him for years. They had worked together 
on a station in Queensland. Sara had owed 
him money then, but had cleared out without 
paying him. They had met by accident in 
Kiara, and after having a row had become 
friends again upon Sam paying a portion 
of his old debt, and offering to show him 
how to make a jx)und or two a month with¬ 
out much risk. Sara had sneaked into the 
small sheep paddock at night when he knew 
he would be safe from ob.servation, killed 
a sheep, and carried it away to a thick 
scrubby gully some distance from the house. 
There Conley would meet him and relieve 
him of his burden. Often it was late at 
night before Sam was able to venture out. 
On these occasions Conley was unable to 
reach home before daylight, and was forced 


to make use of the hollow tree as a tem¬ 
porary hiding-place, until he could return 
in safety the next night. Any bloodstains 
on the cook’s clothing would cause no com¬ 
ment. as he generally arranged to meet 
Conley the night after he had b.*en killing 
for the station. 


Both Conley and the cook pleaded guilty 
at their trial, at which, of course, we were 
witnesses, and both received a well-deserved 
sentence. 

No more sheep disa])iH*ared after this, 
and old Jack Howard was able to spend his 
nights in peace. 



^ ^ ^ 


A Butterfly-Hunting Holiday. 


H aving collected lepidoptera for many 
years in various parts of England, I 
resolved to spend an August in Switzerland. 
Tw'o boys—Leslie, aged thirteen, and Peter, 
aged twelve, both of whom are as keen on 
butterflies as I am—were to accompany me ; 
and the near approach of an examination, in 
which viva voce French was to figure largely, 
rendered it advisable that some locality in 
French-speaking Switzerland should be 
chosen. So, with hints from sundry kind 
friends, and with the help of guide books, of 
time tables, and of Messrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, we evolved the expedition described 
below’. 

After laying in a small but useful stock of 
necessary clothes, not forgetting the thick 
boots, we turned up at Victoria Station, each 
with a Gladstone bag and a knapsack, in 
good time to catch the boat train for New- 
haven. The entire population of England 
seemed to be making for the same train, and 
we w’ere wi.se to have liad our seats in the 
train reserved beforehand. 

In due time the train started, and there is 
nothing w’orth recording of the journey to 
Newhaven, except the fact that Peter, in 
evident anticipation of an evil crossing, con¬ 
trived to be exceedingly ill on alighting from 
the train. I>eslie, having previously been to 
Normandy and the Channel Islands, not to 
mention the I.sle of Wight, was a more 
hardened sailor, and looked forward to the 
sea with optimistic fe elings. It turned out 
to be rather a rough crossing, and Peter 
became worse and worse every minute, so 
that, by the time we reached mid-Channel, 
he looked the picture of acute despair, and 
had he been capable of speech, which he was 
not, he would doubtless liave repeated the 
remark said to have been made by an old 
lady under .similar circumstances, “ Stew’ard ! 
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steward !—stop the .ship! I want to get out! ” 
However, we reached Dieppe at la.st, but 
Peter’s view of life w’as far too gloomy for 
him to notice anything, and among other 
things he left I>eslie and me to convey hi.s 
share of the luggage through the Cu8to:n- 
house. 

A little girl of about four had evidently 
enjoyed her voyage, and w’as in the best of 
spirits, for when she heard the French porters, 
dressed (as’.she said) in blue nightshirts, 
talking very loudly and very volubly, she 
piped out in a voice that could be heard all 
round, “ Mother, why are those men talking 
such nonsemse ? ” 

The douaniers treated us very leniently, 
and as we had .seats reserved for us in the 
train going right through to Switzerland, 
we ju.st deposited our luggage, and went to 
get some coffee. Peter was for the moment 
partially revived. He curled himself up in a 
ball and went to sleep. Leslie and I amused 
ourselves by buying picture-postcards from 
small boys in the road. We hastily addre.ssed 
these, and returned them, together with one 
penny each for a stamp and another penny 
for what the boys called “ commission,” thus 
fondly hoping that our relatives at home 
would be advi.sed betimes of our safe arrival 
on dry land. Alas ! we heard later that these 
cards never reached their destination ! 

We were soon on our way. and after 
paasing slowly through the streets of Dieppe 
and the town station, we found ourselves 
going through some very picturesque country. 
We caught a passing glimpse of Rouen, which 
lA?slie and I had visited before, and thence 
along the banks of the island-studded Seine. 
We reached Paris about seven. Our carriage 
W’as conveyed in some mysterious way right 
across the lines, on to the Ceinture Railway, 
which took us to the Lyons station, where we 


had some time to w’ait before starting on our 
long night journey. 

Peter was still asleep, so we did not dis¬ 
turb him, but Leslie and I went and stoked 
at the station buffet, and then settled dow n 
for the night. We should have slept well, 
but for a continual squeaking sound emitted 
by the metal gangway between our carriage 
and the next, and for the fact that, in such 
a confined space, one’s own and other people’s 
legs—chiefly other people's—kept getting in 
the way. 

However, after a somewhat fitful night, 
we arrived in the grey of dawn at Pontarlier, 
where we again had coffee, and tliis time 
Peter enjoyed it, having had nothing, except 
his cup of extremely hot coffte at Dieppe, 
since breakfast the previous day. He told 
us that he woke up in the middle of the 
night ravenously hungry, but that, as all the 
provisions were carefully stowed aw’ay under 
my .seat, he could not get at them. 

We soon reached a village over the Sw’iss 
frontier, where the douaniers again w'orried 
us, this time entering the carriage and running 
a long iron rake under the seats, to see if we 
were attempting to conceal anything. It w’a.s 
a glorious morning (Saturday, July 31,1909), 
and our first sight of Switzerland could not 
well have been more impressive. 

As the train zigzagged along we saw the 
top of Mont Blanc in the first rosy glow’ of 
sunri.se, now' on this side of us now on that; 
and before we had done admiring this, we 
saw the silver streak of Lake I^rnan. 
Later on during our visit we were to spend a 
week on the hills overlooking the lake, and 
see it in every kind of mood, but I doubt if 
any impressed us as much as this our first 
sight of it in the haze of an early summer 
morning. 

As the train puffed lazily along quite close 
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to the water’s edge, we could see right down 
into the blue below us, and we watched the 
-gulls as they hovered around, or lay poised 
on the water, or stood in groups on the rocks. 
After passing close by Chilloii Castle, which 
irom the land side is i^erhaps a little dis¬ 
appointing after all that one has heard and 
TC(^ about it, we entered the Rhone Valley, 
and about nin'i in the morning arrived at 
Martigny, where we left the train. 

We strapped our knapsacks on our backs 
and carried the bags to the Post OflSce, 
whence, for the modest sum of 2 f. 10 c., 
they were conveyed by parcel post before 
evening to our hotel. Then we started 
on a tramp of three hours to the Col de la 
Forcla:^, which was to be our headquarters 
for the next three weeks. We unshipj)ed our 
nets and were soon busy among the butter¬ 
flies. The road is an e.xcellent one, never 
onduly steep, but winding in and out among 
the trees and rocks, and affording a magni¬ 
ficent view, ever increasing in extent and 
variety, of the mountains of l^ie Bemeso 
Oberland. 

The first butterfly we saw was the Chalk 
Hill Blue, and we soon had specimens of 
the scarce Swallow-Tail, the Apollo, several 
Fritillaries, Browas and Coppers, as well as of 
the Jersey Tiger Moth and some Footmen. 
We also saw and heard myriads of grass¬ 
hoppers, and the little green lizards popped 
up their heads to look at us, only to dis¬ 
appear like lightning when we moved to¬ 
wards them. 

We noticed all along the road how well 
the Swis-s make use of the water that comes 
down from the mountains, for there are 
troughs at frequent intervals, with a con¬ 
tinuous stream of clear cool water flowing 
into them. The saw-mills too are worked 
by water, which is often carried from its 
along a wooden aqueduct. At various 
points along the road w'e wore confronted by 
sundry little girls who carried baskets of 
iruit neatly covered over. They spoke no 
word as wx* passed, but they just raised the 
cloth from the basket, to show us the 
tempting dainties within. 

We were soon among the pine trees, and 
we arrived at our hotel in good time for 
dejeuner, having filled our boxes and ac¬ 
quired enormous appetites on the way. Our 
landlord was there to greet us, and we were 
glad to get to our rooms for a good wash after 
th3 hot and dusty journey. A fine St. 
Bernard dog thrust his friendly nose towards 
us in greeting as we came downstairs, and 
we were soon fast friends. We asked the 
landlord how much a dog like that would 
fetch, and he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that the price asked would depend upon the 
face of the prospective purchaser. 

In the afternoon we strolled down the 
road beyond the Forolaz towards the village 
of Trient. They were just beginning to cut 
the hay, so we made the most of the first few 
days of August in this valley, knowing that 
the butterflies would cease to be plentiful 
when the flowers had gone. 

Thc.se flowers in the meadows were a 
revelation to us, and the insects were swarm¬ 
ing, so that our difficulty was what to choose 
among so many. Presently, as we were 
intent upon our insects, we saw what 
appeared to bo a huge bundle of hay walking 
up the steep hillside towards us, and we 
found on closer investigation that there was 
a man underneath it. It seemed an enor¬ 
mous nias.s for him to carry on his head, but 
he came slowly and steadily towards us and 
did not appear to be unduly disturbed. The 
women also carry these loa^, often for great 
distances, up the steepest paths. 

On our return to the hotel we found that 
our luggage had arrived, so our first care 
was to unpack the boots and take them to 
the cobbler, who, for the modest sum of 50 c.. 


put in the nails, which are so necessary if one 
w'ants to climb with comfort. 

We went to bed early that first night, 
resolved to make up for the previous night 
spent in the train. There was no difticulty 
in awaking early, for a herd of about thirty 
cows, with peculiarly resonant bells tied to 
their necks, filed under our open windows 
on their way to the milking shed, and we 
found it difficult to get to sleep again. 

This happened every morning during our 
stay, but on two occasions we were dis¬ 
turbed even earlier—once by a violent storm, 
which flooded the room almost before one 
could jump out of bed to shut the window, 
and which passed away as rapidly as it 
came; and a second time by a party of 
Germans, w4io w'ere starting for a long climb, 
and regaled themselves with an early break- 
fa.st right under our window, talking to each 
other all the while in tones loud enough to 
wake the dead. 

Our first long expedition was towards the 
Glacier du Trient. Just as we were storting, 
after partaking freely of coffee and rolls, and 
stowing an ample supply of food in our knap¬ 
sacks for lunch, we encountered a conduct^ 
party of about fifty, who were halting for a 
quarter of an hour at the hotel, and were 
being numbered off by their leader. 

We soon got down into the valley, and 
walked for a considerable distance from 
boulder to boulder up the rushing stream, 
which leaps headlong from the glacier over 
rocks and through gorges, till it finally joins 
the main river and enters the Rhone below 
Martigny. The valley soon begins to narrow, 
and just before the flower-clad meadows 
lose themselves in the slopes we were for¬ 
tunate enough to see a chamois disporting 
himself in the water. We stalked him as 
well as we could in the scanty cover, but 
when we were about eighty yarda from him 
he caught sight of us, and, splashing through 
the water, shot away like a flash up the 
slope and out of sight. Meanwhile our 
boxes were getting rapidly filled, and we kept 
finding new plants at every turn. At one 
delightful spot we came upon a patch of fine 
red lilies, and some of the rock plants were 
exquisite. 

About lunch time we came upon a chalet 
near the head of the stream, and we sat in 
full view of the glacier for the next hour or 
so. Having spread out our lunch, we were 
beginning to eat it, but were so lost in 
admiration of the scene around us that we 
failed to notice the stealthy arrival of a big 
iSt. Bernard, who managed to annex or 
pollute the greater part of our provisions 
before we became aware of his presence. 
However, we got some more at the chalet, 
and could not help w’ondering if the dog was 
trained to act as he did for the good of the 
house 1 

We returned along the sunny side of the 
valley in the afternoon, clambering after 
butterflies or flowers all the way to the 
Forclaz, arriving in good time for dinner. 
We were pretty tired after this and retired to 
b^d very soon. 

The next few days were spent much as the 
first, varied only by a visit to the adjacent 
Arpille, a mountain nearly 7,000 feet high, 
or 2,0(X) higher than the Forclaz. It is a 
stiffish climb by a not very good mule path, 
for the ascent is usually made from the other 
side. There is a large plateau on the top, 
full of rhododendrons and other shrubs, and 
we took some interesting new butterflies, 
including some specimens of a very beautiful 
Blue with peacock eye-spots on the under 
side, and some Clouded Salphurs which led 
us a fine chase over the common. 

The mule path ceases on reaching the 
plateau, losing itself in the grass, and we 
could not find it when wo wanted to descend. 
But we thought we should be sure to reach 


it if W'e went straight on in the proper direc¬ 
tion. However, we soon found ourselves 
looking over a sheer precipice of bare rock, 
with the Trient rushing along over 2,500 feet 
below ; .so we quickly retraced, and it was 
some time bi^forc we found the right ]mth. 

The clouds were beginning to gather, and 
the continually changing scene both over 
the valley and towards the mountains of the 
Bernese Oberland behind us w'as very fine. 
What looked like a large piece of cotton wool 
rolled right along the valley, with brilliant 
sunshine both above and bedow it, and we 
suddenly found ourselves wTapped in a thick 
mist, w'hich hid everything beyond a few 
yards, and the air became quite cold and 
damp. Five minutes afterwards it had 
rolled away and we were again in the fierce 
sunshine. 

Another fine walk of about two and a-half 
hours took us to the Col de Balme, whence 
one gets a grand view of Mont Blanc and its 
attendant mountains. This climb did not 
yield us much in the w'ay of insects, but it was 
a grand walk, and it was pleasant to be able 
to lie down on the cool grass and fix our eyes 
on the mighty panorama before us. 

We were advised by an entomologist stay¬ 
ing at our hotel to spend a day at Sion, farther 
up the Rhone Valley ; so, after an early 
breakfast, we tramped down to Martigny, 
catching several new insects on the way, and 
took the train for Sion. The third-class car¬ 
riages are splendid, wuth a corridor down the 
middle, and roomy seats and large windows 
at the sides. The trains do not go fast, but 
they are usuallv very punctual, and one has 
a fine chance oi enjoying the scenery. 

Sion in summer—like Martigny—is almost 
unbearably hot. But wo toiled through the 
town to the Ch&teau of Tourbillon, and 
found the reward well worth the climb. For 
on a grassy plain on the north side of the 
castle there were swarms of butterflies, most 
of them quite new to us, including a very fine 
Satyr, w'hicli looked like velvet as it opened 
and shut its wings in the sunshine. The 
castle ruin itself is very interesting, and im¬ 
presses one with the idea that, before the age 
of powerful artillery, it should have been well 
nigh impregnable; and one was surprised 
to read that it was taken and retaken many 
times in the Middle Ages. To the com¬ 
panion rock, crowned by the old Cathedral 
of Val^re, we only had time to pay a few 
moments’ visit, as we had to return by an 
early train, with the prospect of our three- 
hour walk home before dinner. 

The next day was wet, which was perhaps 
fortunate, for we were thus enabled to get 
through some of the arrears of setting, 
though most of our insects had to be put in 
papers and were not set till after our return 
to England. Leslie and Peter soon got 
weary of their somewhat monotonous job, 
and 1 found them later in the day joining in 
a game of “ Up Jenkins ” in the salon with 
several other visitors. It was curious to find 
this es.sentially English game being played in 
French, or rather in French and English com¬ 
bined, and the “ Un, deux, trois, up ! Un, 
deux, trois, down! ” seemed to be causing 
a lot of merriment. 

Our next long expcditioi: wm over Bovine, 
a mountain opposite Arpille on the other 
side of the Forclaz, through the valley of the 
Durnand, to the pretty village and lake of 
Champex. It was a scorching hot day, and 
when we had got rather moro than half-way, 
the boys began to get tired and cross, assert¬ 
ing with the utmost assurance that we had 
lost our way ; and, a.s I judged by certain 
furtive glances in my direction, it was only 
their innate politeness and respect for my 
grey hairs that prevenkxi them from cafling 
me the same sort of names as they were calling 
each other. So, as we could not possibly loso 
our track—there was only one—I showed 
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them a clean pair of heels, feeling sure that, 
as I had the provisions, they would saunter 
along and possibly arrive at Champex in a 
better frame of mind. 

This turned out to be the case, especially 
as they found on their arrival that I had 
chartered a boat, and was prepared to row 
them out to get cool on the shady side of a 
small island on the lake. When the atmo¬ 
sphere had cleared enough for us to discuss 
this episode, they confessed that after I had 
gone out of sight they had held parley with a 
lad as to whether they really were on the right 
road, and that it was not till they had re¬ 
ceived his assurance that their kindly feelings 
towards me were restored. 

Our longest and, alas! our last outing from 
the Forclaz was to Chamonix and back. We 
started about six in the morning and passed 
through the village of Tricnt, down the 
valley, through a tunnel in the road round the 
T4te Noire, and crossed the Eau Noire by a 
wooden bridge near the village of Chatelard 
on the Savoy frontier. By the stream near 
here, we came upon a small patch of thistles 
and other wildflowers, which was simply 
alive with butterflies and moths. We stayed 
there for half an hour, and during that time 
we caught no less than thirty-two species, 
including the greatest prize of our whole 
visit, a very fine dark variety of the Dark 
Green FritiUary. 

The frontier stone is on a bridge above the 
river, and we amused ourselves, as I suppose 
does everyone, by standing with on? foot in 
France and the other in Switzerland. 
Thence we passed the pretty village of 
Barberine, and diverged from the ro^ to 
visit the fine cascade, which is only gained 
after a stiffish climb and the disburse¬ 
ment of coin into the unwashen palm of 
a native. 

We went back to the road, and through 
Vallorcine, where we saw a clock which 
indicated the same hour as that at Ch&telard 
an hour before, owing to our having passed 


from mid-European into French time; over 
the Col des Montets, a not very interesting 
common, and into the pretty town of Argen- 
ti^jre, and then along by the river Arve for 
two hours into Chamonix. The sun shining 
on Ment Blanc >vas almost blinding, and 
the town itself did not strike us as being a 
desirable place for a prolonged stay. After 
a short rest for lunch, we took the train 
back to Argenti^re and tramped over the 
Col de Balme, through the little hamlet of 
Le Tour, and thence home, and after dinner 
to bed. 

On the following day we were reluctantly 
compelled to leave the Forclaz; so, sending 
our luggage off, as before, by parcel post, 
we walked down to Marligny and took 
the train for Vevey, above which we were 
to spend our last week, in the little village 
of Chardonne on Mont P^l^rin, overlooking 
Lake Leman. 

Here we were in the midst of th? vineyards, 
and we soon found ourselves the prey of an 
extraordinarily irritating but elusive insect 
of the “ tick ” genus, which pursued us all 
the week, rendering night horrible, and even 
the allurements of the day only afforded us 
partial oblivion. 

We were staying at a pension, which was 
perfect in every way, except that the staff 
of servants was totally inadequate to attend 
at table to all the guests, so that much 
valuable time was wasted over meals; and 
a trifling inconvenience was caused to me by 
the fact that my window opened on to six 
beehives, whose inmates seemed to make a 
bee-line for my room whenever I attempted 
to shave. 

The guests at this pension afforded us 
much amusement, especially a party of 
Russians, who gabbled to each other without 
ceasing throughout meal-times, and an old 
lady whose seat was at the other end of the 
room, but who shouted out the word 
“ Alors! ” in a loud tone about every 
three minutes. 


The view from the terrace over the lake 
was superb, and as our week here gave us 
a sample of nearly every known kind of 
weather, we were able to form a pretty com¬ 
prehensive idea of the effects which the lake 
and its surrounding mountains are capable 
of producing. We caught several new butter¬ 
flies round Mont Pelerin, including a Camber¬ 
well Beauty, and when we were wielding our 
nets on the extreme summit of the mountain 
a local humorist inquired if w'e were out to 
catch fish. 

A walk to the pretty little village of 
Chexbres yielded a few more insects, but 
towards the end of August they begin to tail 
off, and we spent most of our time either 
on the lake or in general exploring. 

Then came the fatal Friday, when bags 
had to be packed and a sad journey to bo 
taken dowm the funiculaire at dead of night, 
to catch the express for Paris, w'here wo 
arrived in time for breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing ; and we snatched a hasty week-end in 
that gay city. Peter w'as so bewildered by 
what he saw in that short time, that on the 
last day, whenever we came upon a good- 
sized building, he said, “ Here we are at the 
Louvre again ! ” 

Monday evening found us bag and 
baggage at the St. Lazare station, and 
before the household was up on Tuesday 
morning a throbbing taxi drew up at the 
portals of I.»eslie and Peter’s home, and the 
month of August was over. 

Thus ended a memorable holiday, which 
had oj)ened a new w'orld to us; had greatly im- 
roved our knowledge of colloquial French; 
ad given us a supply of health and spirits, 
the effects of which did not soon evaporate ; 
and added specimens of over 1(K) species to 
our collection of Lepidoptera, the setting of 
which took up much of our spare time during 
the ensuing winter; and, above all, had not 
unduly lightened the parental coffers—in 
fact, the small cost of the trip was one of its 
chief attractions. 


1 ^ ^ ^ 

MY FELLOW-CLERKS: 

A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 


M r. Tomlinson is one of the Exports 
clerks. He wears no moustache or 
beard. If he let the latter grow I should 
think he would be a sort of Bluebeird, for 
his chin is the true Bluebeard tint from 
constant shaving. He has a deep voice and 
slow tragic way of speaking that makes you 
think all kinds of queer things. When he 
asks me to put the book in the safe, it seems 
as if he is commanding a captive to be cast 
into the deepest dungeon beneath the castle 
mo it, and Dapp says he drinks his lunch 
milk for all the world like an old-time warrior 
quaffing wine from a goblet. His favourite 
paper is the “ Era.” He speaks of actors 
and actresses by their Christian names, and 
when he mentions an old ” pro ” it is always 
‘‘ poor old Tommy ” this, or ” dear old Harry” 
that, just as if they had been old playmates. 
He can spout whole pages of Shakespeare 
right off without stopping, and is always 
taking about ‘‘heavy villains,” “leading 
ladies,” ‘‘ first walking gentlemen,” and 
” juvenile leewls.” The sum total of which will 
be more than sufficient to inform the reader 
that Mr. Tomlinson is an amateur actor. 


By the **JUNIOR.** 

(Jllutfraled by H. C. Earnsuaw.) 

III.—MR. TOMLINSON. 

I can remember soon after he came Dapp 
asking him on the quiet for a loan of two 
shillings. Dapp was always in a chronic 
stat3 of hard-upness at the end of the week, 
and was continually tapping some one for 
a bit. He suffered from no overwhelming 
sense of false modesty, did Dapp, and 
Tomlinson being new, the former thought 
it would be a fine chance of raising the wind. 
It W'as early in the morning and I was so 
busy dusting in the next office that they 
thought I didn’t hear them. But I did, 
and this is how it went: 

Dapp: “ I suppose, old man, you couldn’t 
oblige me with a temporary loan. Just a 
couple of bob, you know. It’s a ridiculous 
sum to b? short of, but I’ve had a bill or two 
to m?et this week.” 

(According to his own account Dapp was 
always meeting these bills, though I’ve heard 
Joblean say he did his best to dodge them.) 

Tomlinson : “ Are you conversant with the 
works of William Shakespeare, Mr.—er— 
Dapp ? ” 

D.: ‘‘ Can’t say that I am to any serious 
degree, old chap.” 


T. : ” You’ve heard, perhaps, of a play 
called ‘ Hamlet.’ ” 

D. : ” Oh yes, though what that’s got to 
do with-” 

T. : ‘‘ Wait a bit, Mr. Dapp. In the play 
I’ve mentioned one Polonius gives the 
following excellent advice to his son, who is 
just going out into the world: 

** ‘ Neither a bonower nor a lender be. 

For loan olt loses both itself and friend.' 

You see, Mr. Dapp, waiving the question 
of the money itself, which I would not be 
rude enough to suggest I should be bidding 
good-bye to—I don’t want to lose your 
friendship, and so—” 

D. (shortly): ‘‘ Oh, all right, all right; no 
need to make a song about it.” 

As I heard him tell some one afterwards, 
it was bad enough to be refused a paltry 
loan without having Shakespeare flung at 
your head as well. 

Some time after this Mr. Tomlinson gave 
us all tickets for a performance by the 
Amateur Dramatic Club of which he was 
an active member. The play was written by 
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Mr. Cann, one of our Import clerks and 
Mr. Tomlinson’s great chum, and the latter 
played the leading villain, so that we were 
doubly interested in its production. It was 
to be played several nights at a small hall 
hired for the occasion, and a silver collection 
was to be made in aid of a local charity. 



The play was written by Mr. Cann. 


It was a good job Mr. Tomlinson was in 
the Exports and the author on the other 
side, for when the two got together after 
business and in meal-times it was nothing 
but the piece. As it was, it was quite bad 
enough, for the society being short of supers, 
Tomlinson had persuaded Wells to act as 
oue. Wells was a clerk on our side, a chap 
we called “ the bookmaker ” on account of 
his betting propensities. It was perfectly 
sickening the next fortnight to hear him 
talk. Anyone would have thought that he 
was taking the part of the hero at least. Ho 
insisted on shaving his “ sideboards ” off, in 
spite of Tomlinson persuading him that it 
wasn’t at all necessary, and there’s not the 
slightest doubt he would have parted with 
his moustache as well only he’s got a hare 
lip. (N.B.—I don’t mean this as a joke.) 

We were none of us sorry when the first 
night of the performance came—that is, all 
except Dapp, who kept the office j^etty cash. 



** Chose an old grey slouch hat and red scarf.'* 

He had to stay behind to do a “ feat of 
kdger-de-main,” as he called balancing the 
books. 

Well, we got to the hall. At the last 
moment Mr. Tomlinson dashed round from 
behind and asked me if I would mind coming 
on as super. They wanted a boy to make the 


crowd look lifelike, because, as he said, you 
never see a crowd without a boy ! 

I didn’t mind much, though I should have 
been better pleased if he had a little less 
palaver about boy. I’m a lot older than 
I really look. 

Well, I went in behind. The curtain was 
down, and they were having a sort 
of rehearsal of the first .scene. It 
was .suppo.sed to be a country village 
with the snow falling, and I was to 
be a rustic along with the other 
supers. 

Mr. Yolande, an old stager who 
had drilled the company into their 
different parts, was raging wildly. 

The company, he said, reminded 
him of nothing so much as a set of 
clothes-props. They could hold 
their lines in their heads, and that 
was about all. When it came to 
acting or treading the boards, the 
clothes-props w’ould have done 
equally well. Lots more compli- 
’ mentary things too he rapjjed out. 

It was fine fun to listen to him, to sec 
the young man who took the hero shivering 
as if he had caught cold, and Mr. Tomlin.son 
shining with perspiration and grease paint. 

There was a lot of old clothes in a big box. 
“ Find something there to fit you and make 
yourself look as rustic as you can,” said Mr. 
Tomlin.son to me. 

I rummaged about and cho.se an old grey 
slouch hat and red scarf to disguise myself 
in. Billy Jone.s, who w'as in the front, said 
afterwards that I appeared more like an 
American cowboy than anything else in it. 
Mr. Wells found an old chcesecutter cap, 
pilot coat, and a big pair of spectacles, and 
powdered his hair well, looking for all the 
world like a superannuated sea-captain ; and 
another chap made up his face so much that 
ho looked like a savage in his w'ar-paint. 

There was a big dish of salt we had to 
sprinkle ourselves with for snow. Then 
we “ ru.stics ” formed in a semicircular line 
at the back of the platform. 

“ Group yourselves! Group yourst^lves ! ’* 
snorted Mr. Yolande, wrathfully. “ Don’t 
stand like a row of idiotic Christy Minstrels.” 

So we broke into groups and tried 
to look natural, and the curtain w'ent 
up. 

There was a funny feeling about my 
chest when I saw all the faces in front 
staring, as it seemed, at me, and I 
was jolly glad I wasn’t the chap near 
the footlights who had to speak. 
However, the first aet w’ent off very 
well—much better, Mr. Yolande said, 
than he had ex|XK;ted ; and the comic 
bit where Toby, the village tinker, 
ki.s.ses his sw’eetheart and blacks her 
face took beautifully ! 

VV'e all felt more hopeful when the 
curtain went up on the second act. 

Ev'en the hero seemed w’armer. 

There was a regular roar when Toby 
and his sweetheart went on. 

‘‘ Begorra ! ” said a man in the 
audience, a gentleman of Irish de¬ 
scent. distinctly to his friend, ” she 
hav’n’t washed her face for tw’o years, 
the dhurrty spalpeen.” 

It was true. There was an interval 
of two years between the first and 
second acts, and the girl had forgotten 
to wash the smudge from her face 
that Toby had left there by his salu¬ 
tation in the first scene. 

Neither Mr. Cann nor Yolande seemed half 
so pleased over this as the audience. “ Any¬ 
how',” said the latter, sneeringly, ‘‘ it will 
put them in a good humour and make them 
more lenient towards the muinm?rs— 
mummies perhaps I should have said.” 

And, sure enough, things went on swim¬ 


mingly till the end of the fourth act, when the 
villain had to struggle with and stab an old 
soldier who had returned to his native 
village. 

In the first place, the projwrty knife was 
mi.ssing, and the only two we could muster 
between us was a little pearl-handled affair. 



" Like a superannuated sea-captain." 

hardly big enough to have killed a beetle, 
and mine, w'hich had been a good one in its 
time, but had so degenerated that the only 
blade it pos.se8.sed w'as a corkscrew', to put 
it Hibemially as Scotchy 8ay.s. In the end 
they cho.se mine on account of its superior 
handle. 

The exciting moment arrived. The old 
soldier and Tomlin.son had the stage to 
them.selve8, and the latter was waiting for the 
soldier to call him some nasty names, which 
was his cue to spring upon him. 

Now', the man who took the soldier was 
a chap w'ho’d done such a lot for amateur 
companies that he looked upon himself as 
quite a profe.ssional. He wasn’t a regular 
member of Tomlinson’s society, but had 
‘‘ kindly consented ” to take the part at 
almo.st the last moment, left vacant through 
the sudden illness of a member. Perhaps he 
thought such a small part beneath his study. 
Anyhow, as Mr. Yolande said to Cann, he 



Tried to look natural." 


was the only one among the lot who knew 
anything about acting and nothing about 
his lines. 

Consequently the two stood there now, 
Tomlinson all excitement waiting for the 
word which was to make him spring like a 
tiger on his prey. 
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It never came, for the soldier had com- Cann, fearing he was about to rush on the Even Mr. Yolandc seemed satisfied, and said 

plctely forgotten it. stage, caught him by the arm, but he shook- in his grudging way that*on the whole he’d 

He seemed quite at home, though, and him off so violently that he fell up against a seen one or two slightly worse amateur shows, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, rolling out a wing and make a tree shake as if it had been I understood, though, that the people who 
lot of stuff about the scenes of his boyhood, struck by lightning. went the following niiihts were greatly dis- 

hls honourable wound and a lot more of it— “ Jump on him, you idiot! ” he hissed. appointed with the thing, which they said 

all “ gag ” as it is called on the stage. And That did it. I don’t know whether 
Tomlinson, perspiring something frightful it was the name that acted as a spur 
from his concealed emotion, still waited, to our friend, or whether he was 

fingering the corkscrew dagger up his sleeve. in a wax for having been kept so 

long, or whether the whole thing 
was caused by jealousy, as Dapp, 
remembering the loan, afterwards 
said. But he jumped on the soldier 
so suddenly that he sent him Hy¬ 
ing. The soldier, who was a ligger 
man than the villain, forgot himself 
in his rage and hit out, and there was 
a regular set-to. The audience, who 
thought it was all part of the fun, 
stood on the forms and cheered 
them on. It was the finest thing i 
in the whole piece, especially as the 
soldier, eventually remembering his 
position, “ kindly consented ” to \ 
let Tomlinson finish him with his 
corkscrew. 

“‘Struggle!’ almost shrieked Mr. Yolande.” The villain came out of it with a 

black eye, and the old soldier with a 
“ Now struggle,” pleaded Mr. Yolande cut lip, which made another honour- 
from the wings. “Aren’t you going to able wound. But they apologised to “ So suddenly that he sent him flying ' 

struggle ? On him, Tomlinson. Don’t wait each other, and made it up after- 

there all night; I want my supper.” wards as they each got a call before the was tame and not half so funny and exciting 

But still the soldier spouted on. curtain through it. as their friends had led them to expect. Yet. 

“Struggle! ” almost shrieked Mr. Yolande, We all had a rousing supper at the end of on these nights the comedy girl remembered 
frantically smiting his ])alm with his fist. that affair, and I give you my word I took to wash her face, and the soldier knew hi® 

They must have heard him from the hall. more than a super’s part in tliat i>erformance. part almost perfectly ! 

(To be continued.) 
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ALLISON’S APE: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By William TnANTKii. 

I. 

Drop it, you brute I ” 

There was a scuffle of feet, and a diminutiTC flpuro 
flew along tlie passage and entered Study 6 with more 
haste tlian ceremony, clasping something which shone 
like polished silver. Its pursuer was a big boy with 
a shock of blazing red hair, who tore after tlie monkey, 
for such was the small figure, vowing terrible vengeance 
botJi on the terrified simian and its owner. 

Having got inside, tlie monkey sprang on to the 
mantelshelf, and from there to a clock, which was 
affixed high up on the wall, 'fliere he sat^ alternately 
admiring liis reflection in the silver aip and gazing 
witli a look of frantic horror at tlie enraged Taylor, 
who stood below, inviting liim to “ come down and be 
•cragged." 

SucldonlT a brilliant idea .struck Taylor, and back 
to his study he flew, to return in a few seconds witli a 
fishing rod. Armed with this w’eapon, he commenced 
an a-vsault, jabbing at the unfortunate ape and coaxing 
it with such amiable expressions as " Come down, you 
animated door-mat!” etc. 'Tlie monkey showed no 
great an.xiety to comply with hw request. 

The siege was almost raised when Uie owner of the 
study, who was also the owner of the ape, came into the 
room and, addressing Taylor, asked him what he was 
doing in liis (AllLson’s) stud}'. “ It’s that awful monkey 
of yoiu's,” snorted Taylor. “ I walked into my study 
and it looked as if a herd of wild elephants had been 
pla}dng footer in it." (Thus simile was rather an 
exnggeration, for the room measured only fifteen feet 
by eleven.) “ I glanced into my cupboard, and saw your 
blessed pet busily entraged in emptying a tin of con¬ 
densed milk into my sugar-basin. I’chased him round 
the study for a time, after which he threw a cricket 
stump ut me, wliicli missed me and hit the clock. He 
then grabbed ray quarter-mile cup and scooted into 
here, and I’ve been trying to collar liim for about half 
an hour.” 

" Well, look here, Mr. Kenneth Douglas Taylor,” 
B.xid Alli.son, darkly. ” You leave my monkey alone, 
and don’t come nosing round my study, or you’ll get 
your carroty head punched It serves you jolly well 
ri'-’ht for leanng your study door o}>eu. Andy, come 
down 1 There’.s your cup now hook it! ” 

■■ Ifj all very well to try to get out of it like that,” 
■1 Taylor, heatedly. " But I’m not the only chap 


W’hose room has been wrecked by the horrid thing 
If you let liim turn your own study' into a bear-garden, 
we’re not going to let lum do the .same to ours.” 

“ Hear 1 hear 1 ” assented KntwHle, Ma., who had 
list enterecL ”'The brute ought to be poisoned. I'at 
ot of use bu}dng l>cst WeLbacli gas mantles, when 
monkeys are allowed to give g}'mnastic displays on the 
pipe. I’ll scrag liim next time I catch liim in my 
den ! ” 

'riungs were beginning to look serious when the 
door was kicked o|>en. and Adams, the senior monitor, 
walked In. .A big, dark, heavy-lcwking chan, was 
Adams, wl'.o would have been a great .success as a 
croal-heaver, had his people not Intended liim for tlie 
army. 

“ \\'hat’8 the row’ ? ” he inquired genially. 

Taylor burst into an eloquent tirade agala«t pets in 
general and Allison’s af>e in particular, while Adams 
listened witli a " My word, what-a-fass-over-notlung ’* 
look on Ills face. When Taylor cooled down, he turned 
to liim and said, " Cheer up, Gir>gpr ! It was only his 
little joke.” TTien he turned serioasly to .Allison, who 
stcxKi by with Andy in Ids arms. “ I say, .Allison, you’d 
better keep a tigllter hold on that joko-speciallst of 
yours. He’s getting to be a confounded nuisance.” 
'* And you,” he .said, turning again to Taylor, “ do the 
same with your temper. Get tliee hencje'l ” 

Taylor and Kiitwi-itle went, Adam’s cheering their 
departure by whistling “ Will ye no’ come back 
again.” 

Lest the reader should consider it strange that a boy 
shoidd be allowed to keep at school such a bizarre pet 
as a monkey, I will explain. .\llison’s uncle was the 
mate of a vessel wiilch traded between Liverpool and 
Algiers, and liad brought the monkey home with him 
from iUrica to give to Allison. Of course, tlie Head 
protested and kicked up a terrific .shindy, but as Mr. 
McLaren was a friend of Ids, and Allison promised to 
keep ids pet well in hand, he at length consented. 

Wliereupon Andy had commenced Ids career as a 
general nuisance. He was a most incorriirible thief, 
and woe betide the hapless wight who left anything 
lying about. Wellings, a chap with a fondn<^ f< r 
horticulture, was tlie first \ictim. Ho w'lks the possessor 
of a large flower-pot containing a large fern widoh w’os 
very rare. At any nt \ the Latin name Welling.s gave 
it was rare, for it was about a foot lomr. On entering 
his study one day he saw his finxious fern lying 
mangled on the floor, while its place in tlie pot'was 
o<x'upied by three cricket stumps. ’Tlie sight sent 
Wellings nearly frantic, and for weeks lie went about 
like another Solomon Eagle, proplia-jing woe and 


destniction on the miscreant who had destroyed his 
belove<l fern. Very st on other fellows beiran to com¬ 
plain of sinular ” japes,” and a careful watch was kept. 
As a result of Uiis, Andy was detected, ami from that 
time he became an IsJimael, his “ hand ogfunst every 
man, and every man’s liand against him.” 

n. 

A fag walked along the corridor and knocked od 
AJlLson’s door. ” Come in,” came a voice from inside. 
Allison stood looking tlirough the study window, witl» 
Andy perclied on his left shoulder. ” The Head wants 
to see you, .■\lll“on, j)lea.sc,” said Holmes. 

” In his study ? ” iiujuired Allison. 

" Yes,” said the fag, and vanlshetl. 

Butting the monkey dowm, Allison walke<l over to 
the mirror, j>arted his hair, adjusted his tie, turned 
up tlie bottoms of las trousers, and walk*xl .'icToss the 
quad to the Head’s .‘-.anctum. “ Come in,” said the 
Head, in reply to his knock. Allison entered and the 
Head ofTered liim a scat. 

” Now, Allison,” he began, “ I must toll you some- 
tliing. Of late, this pet of yours has beforne an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance, lime after time I have re<x'ived 
conqilaints about his misdoings, and I have divided 
that he must go.” 

A lump rose in .Allison’s tlu-oat at tins, and he said to 
tlie Doctor in a choky voice, ” But, sir, my uncle-” 

” 1 have written to Mr. Mcl.aren.” broke in the Head, 
“ and told him all, and he says that the best thing to 
do is to present the monkey to the Zoo.” 

Tlie Head rose and reached a letter from the mantel¬ 
shelf. ” Tills letter,” he said, ” I received tliis morning 
from the Zoo authorities. Tliey are going to send a 
man to fetch it on Thursday. In the meantime, it is to 
be kept chained up in the box-room.” 

“ Very well, sir,” resf>onded Allison, mournfully, and 
tlicn, picking up liLs cap, lie withdrew’. 

In the privacy of Ills own study he pickeii up his pet, 
and, stroking its back, he murmured, *' Well. Andy, old 
cliap, you’ve got the boot. No longer will you be the 
butt of horticultural cranks and low poBhunUrs. In 
future, you’re to i>erform gv'nuiastio feats, and crack 
imLs for tlis anuLseineut of a lot of bun-faced Coi’kney 
trijipers. At any rate, you'll liave plenty of juils.” 

At tills juncture, Higgins, the school porter, shufiled 
in. ” I've kein Ut tike lliet ere animel ep ter the box- 
room, Mr. Allison,” he grinned, ” so ’urry up if yer 
wants ter kiss ’im.” 

Taking no notice of the porter’s witticism, Allison 
fixed a fcleuder chain to the ring in Andy’s collar. 
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handed him over to Higgins, and t<dd the latter to get 
out before his face made liim do something rash. 
Then, when the porter had complied with his rceiuest, 
ttje lad lost his composure, buried Ids face in his hands, 
and actually bxirst into sobs. 


A cold,' bright moon was shining, and its white glare 
illuminated the lane which led to St. Phihp's School. 
Jlobt people would have pronounced it a lovely night, 
but two men who were walking along the lane were 
evidently dissatisfied with it. 

*• Don't see why yer should ha nicked ternight fer the 
job,” snorted the bigger of Uie two, *' when there's a 
moon sliinin’ like er searchlight.” 

•• Haud yer whist,” auswered Ids compamon, in a 
voice which had never-te?n cultivated this side of the 
Tweed. “ I’m telliu' ye to-day’s a half-holiday wi’ yon 
lads, and they'll be sleepiu’ as^oond as Bobbie Bums. ^ 
Tlie moonlicht we canna help.” * 

'The big man grunted, and they walked along until 
they reached the angle of the school walls. Aided by 
a milestone and a motorist's caution-signal, they 
climbed over in less time thanlt takes to tell. Acrots 
the quadrangle tliey crept, and outside a window which 
lighted the scliool museum the Scotchman mounted 
his companion’s shoulders. Taking from his pocket 
a schoolboy’s “ sucker,” a round piece of leather 
attached to' a string, he stuck the sucker on tlie pane. 
Then, with a glazier’s diamond, he scratchctl a rough 
circle round the ” sucker.” After ILstening for a 
moment, he jerked the string, and Uie circular piece 
came out. To slip the catch was now child’s play, and 
the two thieves were soon in the museum. 

" I say, Donal’,” whispered the big man, “ there’s 
some one standing over there by the suit of armour 1 ” 
Shut up, ye fule I ” responded Donal’. ” That’s the 
lid of a mununv case. Come and look.” 

Side by side they walked up to the ooflin-lid, on 
wliich was painted a wonderfully lifelike picture of a 
woman, prwumably its former occupant. “ Look at 
her eyes,” quavered the big man. ” They make me 
feel creepy. Let’s get on wi’ the job.” 

With a sneer at his mate’s timidity, the Scotchman 
opened the museum door, and they emerged into the 
corridor. ” This is Big Hall,” said Donald. " Let’s hope 
we'll make a big haul.” The other didn’t seem in the 
mo^ for joking. 

They entered the Hall, the walls of winch were 
decorated with gloss-fronted black cases, on which the 
Schcxil Arms were painted. In each case was a silver 


The two cracksmen now commenced a tour of these 
case^. and had emptied four when Uie i^tohman cried, 

** Hush 1 Dae ye hear a chain rattlin’ ? ” 

Y-yes I ” murmured his mate, his nervousness 
returning. " Let’s hop it 1 ” , ,i 

On the other side of the room two greenish-yellow 
eyes shone, and a noise like a clinking chain was heard. 
Suddenly the ey« leapt forward, and hung in Uie centre 
of the room, about ten feet from Uie floor. The two 
men were now almost paralj-sed with fear, the big man's 
eyes almost starting from Ids head, while beads of cold 
tMTspiration grew on his forehead. 

For a second the eyes hung there, then sprang for¬ 
ward, and a hairy form landed right on the big man’s 
chest, while a bright steel chain whistled through the. 
air and wound itstdf round his neck. WiUi an ear- 
splitUng shriek, the man clutched at Ids Uiroat and fell 
in a dead faint. 

InstanUy the place was filled with forms in pyjamas 
and the gas iets were lit. A strange sight met Uieir 
gaze. On Ui'e floor lav a man wiUi a large sack in his 
hand and a glittering'chain round his neck, whilst a 
small browm monkey sat on his chest, blinking at them. 

“ Why 1 it’s Allison’s monkey,” said one of the 
juniors.'" That blighter mast have been after the cups.” 

Mr. Slater, the maths, master, had now removed the 
chain, and the burglar began to show signs of returning 
coasdousnesB. Suddenly he sat up, and said, ” Where’s 
Donal’ ? ” His question was answered by a crash of 
breaking glai«, and a rush was made to the maseum. 

They discovered Donald trj'ing to disentangle himself 
from wTeckage of a glass* case which had contained 
a stuffed pike. Ten minutes later the two burglars 
were on Uie way to the lock-up in charge of Uie village 
coastable and Mr. Slater. 

\Vlicn they examined Andy’s chain, they found a 
staple at one end, and Andy didn t go to the Zoo at all. 
In fact, he stayed at St. Philip's until his master left. 


^ 


Corre8pon^ence♦ 


U. WHTITlNGH.'tM,—Lists of prices are given in the 
“Timber Trades Journal” every week. Y'ou will 
probably find a copy in the reading room at the 
nean-st public library. If not, go to the Patent 
Oflice Library in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

B. H, r. —We hare been giving the information in 
almost every part for many years. See back 
numbers. 

J. H. Russell.—W e have no further information than 
Uiat given in the article. You can obtain full 
parUculars by WTiting to tbc India Office, \Shiteliall. 
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No. 11.—Model of a B.O.P.” Cricket 
Shield. 

rrize Bat Winnrr. 

CLlttKiRD Walkkh, 62 Joseph Street, Hunslet, Leeds. 


No. 12.—Verees : “ Hurrah for the ‘ B.O.P.*! ” 

Prize Bat TT inner. 

Wn.UA.M Tranter, 12 Gibson Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchcs>ter. * 

Consolation Prizes. —(1) Fountain Pen. 

E. D. Coi SENS, Edwinvillc, Linden Hoad, Gloucester. 
Lettic’E Nora letch. School House, Lindscll, 
Clielnisford. ^ 

GtX)RGE LISHMAN, “ Ivar,’ Hatfield, Herts. 

(2) “ jPey’5 Oicn" Knife. 

T Pniii/vrT Road. Cheltenham. 


•> 0 * Tl'e append specimens of some o/ the trork of prize- 
viniurs. 



CBy 0. Walker, 62 Joseph Street, Uunslet, Leeds.) 


HURRAH FOR THE “B.O.P.” 

I’ve searched all comers of this Isle from CasUetown 
■ to Looe, 

From Cardigan to Ixiwestoft, from Dungeness to 
Crewe; 

At each and every bookstall I have bought, w th pride 
and glee, 

That best of boons for travellers, the dear old “ B.O.P.”* 
Then hurrah! for the ” B.O.P.,” boys. 

Hurrah 1 for the " ILO.P.” 

It’s Uie " mag.” to read while on the land. 

It’s the " mag.” to read at sea. 

It’s the best of all boy’s papers 
Read by midshipmen and drapers. 

When you start your summer capers— 

Don’t forget your ” B.O.P.” 

It’s packed with stories (true, of course !) and articles, 
and fun. 

An d subscribers, in amazement, wonder how on earth 
it’s done. 

The coloured plates are marvels, and the sketches, 
don’t you see. 

Add a good deal to the prestige of the dear old B.O.I. 
Then hurrah I for the " B.O.P.,” boys. 

Hurrah ! for the “ B.O.P.” 

It’s the “ mag.” to read when having lunch. 
It’s the ” mag.” to read at tea. 

When read pass on to others. 

Your schoolmates or your brothers. 

Even suffragettes and mothers 
Don’t decline the ” B.O.P.” 


Now in its columns you will find some very sound 
advice 

On sailing-boats and photographs, on pigeons, fowls, 
and mice. 

And on any oUier subject that is likely to agree 
With the readers of a journal Ukc the grand oil 
“ B.O.P.” 

Then Hurrah 1 for the ” B.O.P.,” boys. 

Hurrah 1 for the “ B.O.P.” 

Its pages are inspiring. 

And from all Uiings coarse arc free. 

He who loves the " BOY’S OWN PAPER,”" 

Be he schoolmaster or draper, 

Alwaj's cuts a joyful caper 
When he gets his ” B.O.P. 

P. J. PIGOOTT. 


Hurrah for the dear old " B.O.P.” Give three loud, 
lusty cheer*. 

It’s been the best of mags, for boys for more than 
thirty years ; 

It’s tone is pure; its jokes are sure to cause dull 
care to flee; 

For healtliy fun it takes the bun. 

Hurrah for tlie " B.O.P.” 1 

Hurrah for the dear old “ B.O.P.” 1 It’s yams are 
simply grand. 

Of “ hairbreadth ’scapes ” and daring deeds on water 
and on land. 

And tales of " school ” by Reg. H. Poole, and 
Bolton and John Lea I 

And Ilinkson writes of Cromwell’s fights 1 
Hurrah for the ” B.O.P.” 

Hurrah for the dear old “ B.O.P. I ” It’s artists are 
tlie best. 

Pcarse, Blaikley, Burton, Jellicoe, Mactarlane, and 
the rest, 

Tliere’s Owen Asdic and S. J. Gash, and skits by 
P. V. B. ; 

While Pontin dotes on ships and boats ! 

Hurrah for the ” B.O.P.” 

Hurrah for Uio dear old ” B.O.P.” I Inquire within 
for all 

Y"ou wish to know of cameras, of cricket or football. 

Of foreign stamps, of seaside camps, of ” What you’d 
like to be 1 ” 

It gives advice beyond all price 1 

Hurrah for the “ B.O.P.” I 

Hurrah for the dear old ” B.O.P."! It’s quite 
beyond all praise. 

Just shp this mag. Inside your bag when ” off for 

holidays.” .. n d •» 

Then, rain or sliiue, you needn’t pine : the B.O.P. 
will be, 

Though deaf and dumb, a faithful chum. 

Uuirah for the " B.O.P.” I 

W. TRANTER. 


Come, lads, a cheer! An English cheer ! 
Full-throated, frank and free ! 

From east to west, from north to south. 

Cry “ Hurrah for the ‘ B.O.P.’ I ” 

Our fathers in tlie days of yore 
DeUghted in its pages; 

.Vnd yel, ” Hurrah I ” it brings great joy 
To schoolboys of all ages I 

Come, lads, a cheer! A hearty cheer I 
United let it be. 

For the friend we rush to wek .ime. 

Our well-loved “ B.O.P.” ! 

Hurrah for our favourite paper. 

Each picture, song, or story ; 

Hurrah for the Fearlessness for Right, 

And brave, good deeds of glory ! 

Come, lads, a cheer 1 An English cheer t 
True-hearted, three limes three 1 

Long life, big Circulation 

To our jolly, grand " B.O.P.” I 

Hurrah, for tlie matter given 
On its pages, fair to see; 

Hurrah, for the lessons we can learn 
Each month from the ” B.O.P.” I 

E. D. COUSEKS. 
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Ob, that Cat I 


« \jf lAOW ! ” 

This sound, never particularly 
pleasant to human ears, becomes positively 
hateful when it floats through an open 
bedroom window at night. Charlie 
Measures turned over in bed, thought 
some unutterable things about cats, and, 
covering his ears, hoped that the feline 
vocalist would not be encored. 

The three other occupants of No. 6 
dormitory were apparently sleeping 
soundly, lucky mortals. Charlie felt 
tired enough, but up to the present he 
had failed to secure a single wink. Of 
course, it was early yet. The studious 
members of the Sixth Form at Castle- 
•town College would doubtless be still at 
work, and Charlie and his companions, as 
belonging to the Fifth Form, might have 
remained up, too, if they had liked. 

Why wae it, then, that the boys of 
Bedroom 6 should go to bed early like a 
lot of juniors ? Thereby hung a tale. 
The four members of the Fifth Form who 
occupied this dormitory were not desiroift 
of classical attainments, but they had con¬ 
ceived the ambition to put a boat on the 
river during the coming summer which 
would make the best four-oar of the Sixth 
Form look foolish. They had gone into 
strict training, braving the candid criti¬ 
cisms of their fellows and the supercilious 
patronage of their seniors. They had even 
endured the more trying impudence of 
some of the juniors. Larkins and Wintle 
especially, those irrepressibly cheeky 
youngsters who were so fleet of foot that 
they could rarely be caught, and so tough 
of skin that they could never be thrashed 
even into the semblance of respectfulness 
when they were caught. Part of the train¬ 
ing was to go to bed early and get plenty 
of sleep, and this of courae had proved a 
subject of amusement. Larkins had 
actually come to their bedroom to ask if 
they wanted anyone to tuck them up, and, 
worse than this, he had escaped with a 
whole skin. It would be vexing if, after 
all this, the chances of sleep should be 
ruined by a brute of a cat. 

“ Miaow ! ” There it was again. 

Charlie Measures got out of bed and went 
to the window, without caring much 
whether he awakened his companions or 
not. It was not very dark outside, but the 
west wing of the building, which jutted 
out on his left hand, threw a deep shadow 
in which the feline prvna donna might be 
hidden. There were no lights showing 
from that wing, except the one from Dr. 
Packwood’s study on the ground floor. It 
was too much to hope that the Doctor 
would hear the cat and come out to send her 
away. He was a little deaf, although he 
would never have admitted the fact, and, 
in addition to this defect, when he was 
with hie beloved books he had such extra¬ 
ordinary powers of concentration that it 
would have needed a healthy young tiger 
outside his window to have aroused him. 

The cat seemed to be quiet now, and 
Charlie Measures returned to bed. He 
was tired enough in all conscience, if the 
cat would only give him half a chance. His 
arms and his back ached as a result of the 
strenuous exercise in which he had engaged 
during the day. He managed to &d a 
comfortable position, he felt sleep de¬ 
liciously stealing over him, and then 

Miaow ! ” 


By STEWART WREN. 

(IlluMrated by J. JBLUCJE.) 

“Oh, bother I’’ said Charlie. It was 
louder than ever, and even roused Haw¬ 
kins, who was in the next bed. 

“What was that?” he growled, 
sleepily. “Wasn’t there some row?” 

“ i'es; isn’t it a nuisance?” said 
Charlie, glad to have a companion in 
tribulation. “ I haven’t had a wink of 
sleep yet.” 

Well, confound you, you needn't wake 
me up just to tell me that,” grumbled 
Hawkins. 

“I didn’t wake you,” said Charlie, in¬ 
dignantly; “it was a beastly cat.” 

“ Well — you — shouldn’t have — a— 
beastly cat,” mumbled Hawkins, and his 
irrational sentence ended with a snore. 

“ Silly idiot! ” said Charlie, angrily. 

It was annoying to be blamed by this 
drowsy comrade, and it was still more 
exasperating to find him go to sleep again 
so readily. If we have to suffer, it is 
easier to bear it in company with a fellow- 
unfortunate. Charlie’s anger grew' bitter, 
and, before he had time to cool at all, that 
oat let out another call, not quite so loud 
as before, but quite bad enough to be the 
last straw on his endurance. Charlie 
sprang out of bed, groped wildly along the 
floor, and found a boot. He did not care 
much whose it was; it might even have 
been one of his own. He rushed to the 
window, marked the siK)t where he 
thought the cat must be, and hurled the 
missile with all his might. 

It is rather a difficult matter to throw a 
boot out of a window with any reasonable 
accuracy of aim even in the daylight, and 
it is a still harder task at night. 

Perhaps Charlie’s rage spoiled his aim, 
or perhaps the leather slipped in his hand. 
Anyhow, the boot went at a tangent, there 
came a tremendous crash of breaking 
glass, and Charlie, wuth a horrified ex¬ 
clamation, scuttled back to bed as if 
representative members of all the cat 
tribe, including lions and tigers, were at 
his heels. 

“Whatever was that?” “What on 
earth ! ” “ Hello ! I say ! ” 

Such were the exclamations from the 
startled sleepers. 

“ Go to sleep ! ” whispered Charlie. “ Go 
to sleep for your life ! ” 

“ Wasn’t there a row ? What was it ? ” 

“ I threw a boot at a brute of a cat,” 
said Charlie, “ and it’s smashed a window. 
Go to sleep ! ” 

It became evident by this time that 
others were doing quite the reverse O'! 
going to sleep. A door slammed some¬ 
where down Mow, a bass voice inquired 
who it was breaking glass; worse still, 
there came sounds from the bedroom im¬ 
mediately underneath them which in¬ 
dicated that the six lively juniors who 
slept there had tumbled to the truth of 
what had happened, and were making 
merry over it. From their point of view' 
nothing funnier could have oc-curred than 
for one of the older boys to throw ex)me- 
thing at a cat and smash a window instead. 
Almost before Charlie could formulate the 
thought that he would like to knock the 
heads of those laughing youngsters to¬ 
gether, there came the most fearsome 
sound of all—the voice of Dr. Pack wood, 
pitched in that terrible hollow’-sounding 
rponotone which he reserved for the most 
portentous announcements. 


“ Mr. Stone, some boy has thrown a boot 
through the window of my study.” 

“Thunder and lightning!” gasped 
Charlie. “ Now I’m in for it. Keep 
asleep, you fellows.” 

A minute later they could hear tho 
doctor’s voice in the room just below and 
a piping chorus of “ Yes, sirs,” ahd “ No, 
sirs,” and “ VVe heard a window smash, 
sir.” Then Dr. Packwood came on up¬ 
stairs and invaded dormitory No. 6. The 
very fact that these foolish boys pretended 
to be so soundly asleep proclaimed this 
chamber to be the guilty one. The doctor 
counted the boots, and, finding one short, 
did not trouble to a/^k whether the offender 
belonged to this bedroom. He simply de¬ 
manded in his strictest tones which o( 
them did it. 

Charlie Measures woke up then, and 
said meekly : 

“ Please, sir, I did.” 

“You, Measures? And how' came you 
to act in such a disgraceful manner? ” 

“ Pleaee, eir, there was a —cat.” It waa 
hard work to keep out appropriate adjec¬ 
tives. “ I couldn’t get to sleep and I tried 
to sca.re her away.” 

“A cat? I heard no cat.” 

“ There was one, sir. Made an awful— 
noiee.” 

“ Come to my study after breakfast to¬ 
morrow, Measures,” said the dex'tor in a 
disgusted tone. And, with a parting look 
of reproach intended to be withering. Dr. 
Packwood retired. 

Naturally the story of the evening’s mis¬ 
adventure was the subject of much con¬ 
versation next morning. It was told with 
various embellishmente dozens of times, 
and the doctor’s broken window became 
a kind of centre of attraction. Every boy 
in the school wanted to peep at it, to re¬ 
construct the events of the disaster, and 
laugh again with delight at the thought of 
how startled the Doctor would be. 

Life yfSLB not worth liWng for poor 
Charlie Measures. When returning from 
the Doctor's study, already feeling suffi¬ 
ciently sorry for himself, he encountered 
a number of those terrible juniors. 

“ I say, Measures, has Riddle seen you 
yet?” said Larkins solemnly. 

“ No; does he w'ant to see me? ” 

“Yes; he wants to know if you can 
play in plaee of Parkins against Polchurch 
next Wednesday.” 

Riddle was the captain of cricket at 
Castletow'n College. 

“Go on!” said Measures sceptically; 
and yet Larkins seemed so serious that it 
was difficult to believe that he was fooling, 
despite the expectant grins of the other 
youngsters. 

“ It’s a fact, honour bright,” said 
Larkins. “He wants you to bowl.” 

“ Wants me to bowl ? ” 

“ Yes; the way you bowled out the 
Doctor’s window last night-” 

Here, of course, all the little fiends 
yelled with delight, and Larkins was 
ready to flee on the instant. 

“Oh, dry up,” said the disgusted 
Charlie, lacking the spirit to embark on 
a fruitless chase. “ It’s bad enough to 
have to pay for a window and be jawed 
to death without having your fooling to 
stand. Did any of you youngsters see the 
cat laet night? ” 
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“Yes,” said Wintle; “but I don’t 
think you could have seen her from your 
window.” 

“We didn’t know it was a cat when we 
heard it first,” said Larkins. “We 
thought it was one of you fellows trying 
to sing; didn’t we, you chaps?” 

“ Yes,” said the delighted juniors, all 
grinning from ear to ear. 

Ruskin said that the essence of a lie is 
in deception, and this definition would 
exonerate these little sinners. There was 
no deception, or attempt at deception, in 
this remark; Larkins simply wanted to 
goad the unfortunate Charlie to despera¬ 
tion. 

“In fact,” he went on, edging closer 
to one of his companions, “ I made sure 
that it was Measures himself. 1 thought 
it was his latest rendering of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’ and I thought how vastly 
he had improved- Look out I ” 

This, it must be explained, was an allu¬ 
sion to a most painful and humiliating 
incident wherein Charlie tried to sing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” at a breaking-up 
party, and, through some error, started in 
the wrong key. 

Meiisures made a rush, and the next 
second there was a collision and a small 
boy was somewhat hurt; but it wasn’t 
Larkins. Larkins was prepared, and at 
this first sign of the enemy charging he 
caught Emery by the arm, swung himself 
away, and by the same movement swung 
the unfortunate Emery into the course of 
the pursuer. This was Lark ins’s general 
style. He always made his cheekiest re¬ 
marks when there were other juniors near 
to hear him, and if vou made a rush 
at him you would profcably hurt one of 
the others, and possibly sufier some dam¬ 
age yourself. Unfortunately, the wrath 
aroused by the kind of remarks he made 
evapwrated so quickly that when you en¬ 
countered him next time you no longer 
wanted to hit him. 

The four oarsmen of the Fifth Form 
did not allow the misfortune of the pre¬ 
ceding night to interfere with their train¬ 
ing. They w'ent through some special 
exercises, using practically all their spare 
time in the self-imposed task, and when 
bedtime came again they were quite ready 
for it. 

“ My word ! I think I shall sleep to¬ 
night,” said Hawkins, as they were un¬ 
dressing. “I’m as tired as a dog.” 

“ So am I,” said Charlie. “ I only 
hope that beastly cat won’t tune up 
again.” 

“ Shy some water at her if she does,” 
suggested Hawkins ; “ there’s nothing a 
cat hates more. The very sound of it 
splashing round would send her off.” 

“ Couldn’t very well empty the jug on 
her; it’s too heavy,” said Charlie. 

“Use a glass. If she disturbed me I 
should take the jug to the window and 
throw about half a glassful at a time. 
No one would hear that, and it would be 
sure to find her out.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Charlie, as he 
got into bed. 

Sounds of creaking beds died dorwn, the 
breathing of his companions ^w regular, 
a quietly spoken remark failed to elicit 
any response, and it was evident that the 
others were asleep. Why was it, Charlie 
wondered, that they could get to sleep 
so much easier than he could ? He did not 
think he would be long, however. His 
thoughts were already growing pleasantly 
confused. Dr. Pack wood was getting 
mixed up with cats, and there seemed to 
be some familiar associations between 
Puss and boots which Charlie could not 


quite understand. In any case, the four- 
oar would be all right and- 

“ Miaow ! ” 

It had come again. 

With clenched teeth and a determination 
not to make a mess of things this time, 
Charlie went to the window. He forced 
the sash a little wider open, he very care¬ 
fully took the water-jug from the wash- 
hand stand, and placed it on the window¬ 
sill. Then, with a half-filled glass in his 
hand, he waited. 

He could neither hear nor see anything 
of the enemy, and when he threw the 
water from the glass, making it spread as 
much as possible, it splashed lightly down 
to the ground without making the cat show 
any sign of movement. 

Charlie went back to bed, hoping that 
the concert was over, but it was in a vain 
hope. The creaking of his bedstead had 
hardly settled down as he made himself 
comfortable, before the cat began again, 
this time mewing in a low, plaintive tone, 
as if inviting sympathy. 

Charlie groaned and hid his head under 
the bedclothes. The cat had got on his 
nerves, however, and in a few minutes he 
felt that he must lift his head to listen 
whether she was still there. Yes, she was 
there, and her tone was growing louder 
and more aggressive. It sounded quite 
near, and Charlie could bear it no longer. 

He sprang out of bed and dashed to the 
window. Next second he realised with a 
sensation of paralysing horror that he had 
committed another awful blunder. He 
had forgotten that jug on the window-sill. 
A knock, a wild but futile grab, and a 
deluge of water poured out through the 
window, with the jug after it. Three 
almost simultaneous sounds came from 
below—a bump, a crash, and a terrifying 
yell of immistakably human tone. The 
horrified Charlie realised then that one of 
the juniors in the room below must have 
been looking out of the window and re¬ 
ceived the water-jug on his head. 

It was no time to wait to answe/ the 
inquiries of his etartled companions who 
were thus abruptly aroused from sleep 
again. Charlie fiew downstairs, just as he 
was, to ascertain the extent of the damage 
he had unwittingly done. As he entered 
the juniors’ room Wintle was just in the 
act of striking a light, four of the ethers 
were sitting up in bed yelling with 
laughter, while Larkins was dancing round 
the room holding the top of his head with 
one hand and his jaw with the other. 
Closer inspection revealed the fact that 
the upper part of his night garment was 
soaked with water. 

“ I say, what on earth has happened? ” 
said Charlie in distress. 

“Happened?” gasped Larkins. “My 
jaw’s broken; I shall never be able to 
eat again, you fellows ! ” 

Here he paused to champ his teeth, try¬ 
ing to ascertain the extent of the damage. 

“ Had you got your head out of the 
window? ” asked Charlie. 

“ Yes,” moaned Larkins, still biting at 
invisible buns, “ looking for a howling cat, 
and some cad dropped a bucket of water 
on my head and banged my jaw on the 
window-sill.” 

The other juniors nearly suffocated 
themselves with laughter at this. It was 
the funniest thing Larkins had ever done. 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” said Charlie. “ It 
was an accident. I hope it hasn’t hurt 
you much.” 

“ I shall never be able to eat anything 
again,” said Larkins, feeling his chin with 
tender solicitude. “My jaw has all gone 
co<k-eyed, and my teeth won’t meet 
profierly.” 


“ Cavt ! The Doctor is coming ! ” whis¬ 
pered some one. 

Wintle put out the light and made a 
bee-line for his bed. Charlie expostulated 
against being thus left in the dark, but, 
before he could decide what course to take, 
the Doctor burst intd the room carrying 
a light and looking unutterable things. 

“ What is the meaning of this disgraceful 
conduct?” he demanded in his most 
terrible tones. “ Why am I to be dis¬ 
turbed two nights running by such 
unseemly behaviour ? Measures, what are 
you doing here ? What is this lx)y doing 
wet through ? ” 

“There w^as an accident, sir,” said the 
wretched Charlie. “I’m very sorry—I 
dropped a jug out of the window.” 

“ Dropped a jug—a jug out of tht 
window? How' came you to drop a. jujl; 
out of the window ? ” 

Poor Charlie wished that he could droj. 
out himself. 

“ The cat was keeping me awake again , 
sir,” he stammered. 

“ That is enough,” said the Doctor, the 
comers of his mouth going down in the 
manner which spoke of the extreme limit 
of displeasure. “ Do not say another w’ord. 
Not another word. All you boys get back 
to bed at once, and in the morning I will 
probe this matter to the bottom, and set* 
if it is possible to secure some order and 
authority and sense of decency in this 
school. Hotchkineon ! ” he added, as the 
senior who was supposed to keep order 
in dormitory No. 12 appeared on the scene, 
“ will you kindly see that these boys get 
to bed at once.” 

“ Well, what’s up now? ” asked Hotch- 
kinson, when Dr. Packwood had gone. 
“ What on earth are you doing here, 
Measures ? and what’s all the row 
about ? ” 

“ Oh, ask a policeman,” growled Charlie, 
as he made off upstairs. “ It’ll be enough 
to have to explain to-morrow when the 
inquisition opens, without having to re¬ 
hearse it now.” 

There were those in the school who be¬ 
lieved that Dr. Packwood rather liked one 
of these “ inquisitions.” The solemn way 
in which he stalked into the room where the 
boys were assembled in the morning, the 
subdued tone of pain in which he explained 
to the master on duty that there was a 
distressing matter to investigate before 
the boys separated to their various cla.^ees, 
and then the sudden vehemence with which 
he singled out the victims and told them 
to stand up. It was all designed to be 
impressive ! 

In this inquiry into the water-jug 
episode Charlie benefited from the 
formalities. He was able to express 
himself fairly well w'hen he had time to 
reflect on what he should say. When, 
therefore, Dr. Packwood made his impres¬ 
sive entrance just before morning classes 
began, and made him stand out before 
the whole school to render an account of 
his conduct, Charlie was ready. Instead 
of stammering in hopeless confusion as 
other sufferers had done, he simply stated 
in a few well-chosen sentences that while 
he was endeavouring to secure extra rest 
to fortify himself for the work of the term, 
a cat had completely prevented all porri- 
bility of .sleep. After sober reflection he 
had determined that the most effective 
and the most humane method of driving 
the animal away would be to sprinkle a 
few drops of water over her, but while 
trying to accomplish this he accidentally 
upset trie jug. He was very sorry, but it 
wa.s purely an accident 

The Doctor was rather surprised at thu 
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ready way in which Charlie Measures 
made his defence. Without making any 
comment, he rounded on the juniors of 
dormitory 12. 

“ Colman, stand out! ” 

Everyone was surprised at this challenge ; 
the victim most of all. Colman was one 
of the most inoffensive of boys. He was 
slow at all games, he would have never 
taken the initiative in any junior “ lark.” 
His one claim to distinction was that very 
early in his career at Castletown he had 
been given an appropriate nickname. Not 
one boy in a thousand realises what an 
enormous help in school life it is to be 
given a name so expressive as to be taken 
up by all his fellows. Some foolish youths 
even resent it when an ugly name is given 
them and all the fellows think it appro¬ 
priate. As a matter of fact the popular 
nickname stands next to first-class sporting 
ability as a friend-maker. 

Colman had very light-coloured hair 
which stood up straight on his head. His 
face was covered with freckles, his ears 
were unfortunately prominent, and two of 
his top teeth seemed continually trying to 
protrude. Some one had given him the name 
” Brer Rabbit,” and this had been taken 
up with such completeness that some of the 
fellows had almost forgotten that his name 
was Colman. He now faced the school 
looking more like a rabbit than ever, except 
that his face was going very red. 

” Colman,” said the Doctor, ” I know 
that you are a truthful little boy. I want 
you to state what occurred in your bed¬ 
room last night.” 

Brer Rabbit looked as if he heartily 
wished he had not been a truthful little 


boy. With an evident effort he began in 
a husky treble. 

“ Please, sir, there was a miaowing, sir, 
and Larkins put his head out of the 
window, sir, and a jug of water dropped 
on his head, sir, and walloped his jaw 
on the window sill, sir.” 

Whether it was Colman‘s curious 
although perfectly natural language, or 
whether it was that fiendish delight in a 
petty accident which seems characteristic 
of boyhood, certainly for some cause there 
were sounds in the room which indicated 
that the risibles of the boys assembled 
were affected. 

Dr. Packwood glared round angrily. It 
seemed as if his effort to give an object- 
lesson in discipline to the school would only 
end in providing them with entertainment. 

” Why did Larkins go to the window ? ” 
he demanded. 

The truthful little boy looked round 
helplessly. 

” It was because of the miaowing, sir,” 
he said at last. 

“What do you mean? Do you mean 
that he went to try to see the cat ? ” 

“ No, sir, not exactly,” faltered the 
unfortunate Brer Rabbit. 

“ Then what do you mean,” demanded 
the Doctor, with growing anger as the 
sounds of suppressed mirth increased. 

“ Please, sir, he was the cat, sir,” said 
Colman, innocently. “ Larkins can mew 
better than a cat, sir ! ” 

Perhaps this extravagant compliment 
was intended to propitiate Larkins, or it 
might have been merely the result of poor 
Colman’s complete confusion of thought. 
The only immediate effect was to break 


through the control of most of those pre¬ 
sent and to cau.se something more than a 
ripple of laughter. The Doctor glared 
round the room, and during the pause which 
followed Larkins unquestionably signalled 
an intention to punch Colman 6 head, and 
Colman’s lips formed the words, “ I 
couldn’t help it,” although he did not 
speak. 

“ Larkins,” said the disgusted Doctor, 
“ come to my study after morning school. 
Disgraceful conduct I —disgraceful ! ” 

And with a final withering look at the 
amused company, he departed. 

After morning school, when the time 
came for Larkins to pay his painful viiiit 
to the torture-chamber, as it was sometimes 
called, he found occasion to give Colman 
a more definite threat. 

“You just wait till my jaw’s better,” 
he said, “and I’ll teach you how to tell 
the truth.” 

In turn he was threatened, for while he 
was shaking his fist at Colman, Measures 
got hold of him. 

“ Look here, you miserable little brute,” 
said Charlie, “I’m not going to thrash you 
now because p’raps you've got it hot 
enough as it is, but I want to withdraw my 
apology. I said I was sorry I dropped 
that jug on your head. I’m not sorry now. 
I’m jolly glad, and hope you’ll have a 
sore head for a month I And listen to 
this. If ever I’m disturbed by a cat again 
I shall not make any inquiries, but I 
shall just give you the biggest hiding 
you ever had in your life; so make a note 
of it.” 

This seemed rather rough, for you do 
get the genuine article sometimes ! 


The Floating 0ot7RD: 

A WEIRD TALE OF A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


T hree days later we sighted the river 
again, and found a small native village, 
consisting of a few miserable huts, and 
there it was that for the first time we came 
on what we thought might be tidings of 
Quantock Phayro and his companion. 

Sitting outside one of the huts was a very 
old white-haired negro, and we went up and 
spoke to him. 

As by this time Archie and Popple- 
thwaite could understand the native dialect 
fairly well they had no difficulty in follow¬ 
ing the conversation, while to me, o’ ing to 
my many years spent among the natives on 
my orchid-hunting expeditions, it presented 
no difficulty. 

Usuki inquired of the old man whether 
any white men had passed upstream during 
the last year or so ? 

“ Yes, there were two,” replied he. 

“ What were they like? ” I inquired. 

“ They were white men. They arc all 
alike,” replied the old gentleman. 

“ Did they return this way? ” continued 
Usuki. 

“ No, nor do I think they will return 
this w'ay, nor any other way.” 

We asked him why ? 

Ho looked cautiously round before an¬ 
swering, then in a low voice he said. 


By RAVENOR BULLEN, 

Author of “ The Mystery of Cahin yo. 7,” etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 

“ Those who go upstream do not return.” 

“ But why not? ” we i)er8i8ted. 

“ Soonerorlater they fall into thehandsof 
the Druids, and no more is heard of them.” 

“Into the hands of the what?” we 
chorused in amazement. 

“ The Druids.” 

At thie we laughed outright. But Usuki 
did not laugh ; he gravely asked the old 
negro how he knew that, and who were the 
Druids ? Looking cautiously round again, 
as though afraid of being overheard, he 
motioned us to come nearer. 

“ I will tell you why I know,” said he. 
“ Many yea re ago, w'hen I was a young 
man, I had a brother who went upstream 
with a companion on a fishing expedition, 
expecting to be bjick in a month. 

“ A year later he returned alone, and he 
told a strange tale, how that after many 
days’ travel upstream they came to a place 
where the river flowed betw’^een high cliffs, 
set close together, and on the farther side 
was a mountain, so steep that no man could 
climb it. 

“ As night was coming on they camped 
there on this side of the river, and in the 
night, while they slept, they were eeized, 
and carried over a rock that spanned the 
gorge, and so, by secret passages cut 


through the rock, until they came to a 
plateau on the top, where there was a 
temple of large stones, set round in the form 
of a circle, and there, after many months, 
his companion was flattened out. * 

“Flattened out? Whatever does that 
mean ? ” I inquired. 

“I know not,” answered the old man; 
“ but this I do know', whatever it was, he 
was flattened out, and I know it because 
my brother told me.” 

“ W’ell, who flattened him out, then?” 
I inquired. 

“ 1 know’ not. ’Tw’as thus my brother 
said. It may be he w'as ( razed. Who can 
say ? ” murmured the old man resignedly. 

“ However that may be,” continued he, 
“ they announced to my brother that on the 
following day he was to be flattened out 
also. But in the night he arose and over¬ 
powered his guard, and escaped over the 
mountain passes, which were unguarded, 
seeing that it w’as held no man could climb 
them, and so, after many months, he wan¬ 
dered back here. 

“ That is all I know’ of the matter, but to 
my white brothers, and to you my black 
brother, I say, ‘Go not to the land of the 
Druids, lest perchance ye be flattened out 
likew’ise.’ ” 
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** Much obliged to you, old man, but Tm 
afraid we must risk it,” said Archie. 

For he paid no heed to the story of the 
Druids, except to wonder where the old negro 
could have heard the name. 

So we continued, and after some days we 
sighted a mountain, and soon after that we 
noticed that the stream began to flow be¬ 
tween the high walls of a narrow canon. 

And towards evening wc came opposite to 
the mountain, and, peering over the edge of 
the caflon, we saw that on the firther side 
of the stream the sides of the mountain rose 
sheer from the water which washed their 
base, and that they were so steep that no 
man could hope to climb them ; but half-way 
down, between the top where we lay and the 
water, was wedged a mass of rock, fallen 
from the mountain above, so as to form a 
natural bridge, by which one might with 
difficulty cross, if it were in any way jKJSsible 
to get down to it. But how this could be 
done we could in no way see, nor how one 
could climb the sheer side of the mountain, 
even if one should succeed in crossing the 
bridge. 

However, night was approaching, so we 
determined to postpone further investigation 
till the morning. 

It must have been just before dawn when 
something roused me. Thinking it was 
Usuki, who generally woke first, I called to 
ask him if it were time to get up. The next 
instant I was pressed violently to the 
ground, and before I could make any effec¬ 
tual resistance my hands and legs were bound 
and I was helpless. 

Then I heard sounds of scuffling and 
Archie’s voice cried “ Help ! ” then Popple- 
thwaite’s. 

” Are you prisoners too ? ” I shouted. 

And Usuki ? ” 

“ All of us,” was the reply, in Archie’s 
voice. 

And in the fast increasing light I could 
just discern my companions lying on the 
ground, with a dozen or more men bending 
over them, putting the finishing touches to 
the cords that bound their hands and feet. 

As soon as it was daylight the cords were 
removed from our legs and we were ordered 
to stand up. Then one, who appeared to be 
their leader, said, ‘‘ You are now going to be 
taken across the bridge to the mountain ; 
any attempt to resist or e8cai3e will result in 
your being throwi into the river below.” 

And so we were led some way downstream, 
then back along a narrow ledge cut in the 
face of the cafion, leading down to the 
bridge, the top of which was so narrow we 
were forced to wriggle over it astride. 

Having crossed and arrived at the other 
side, one of our captors gave three knocks 
on the face of the cliff, a heavy stone door 
slowly opened, and entering we found our¬ 
selves in a dark tunnel. 

A torch was lighted, and. after traversing 
many intricate passages, we were thrust into 
a vaulted chamber, in w'hich were two men 
and a girl, and the door was locked on us. 

CHArTER VIII. 

As we entered the dungeon one of the men 
glanced up indifferently, then sprang to his 
feet with a shout of joy. 

‘‘ Archie, old man, by all that’s wonder¬ 
ful,” cried he, as he wrung his brother’s 
band, for it was Quantock Phayre. 

•* Oh, it’s good to see you. It’s good,” 
he continued excitedly. “ And the dear old 
mother and father, and Dorothy. Tell me, 
are they all well at home ? ” 

” I left them all well —quite well, Quantock, 
and looking forward eagerly to seeing you 
again, for your message reached us.” 

And then suddenly the pitiableness of the 
Uiing struck Quantock Phayre. 


“ Oh, Archie, Archie ! ” he cried in a voice 
of misery. ‘‘ The poor old Governor, the 
poor old Dad. First one son, and now 
another. Would that I had died before I 
sent that wdld message which has brought 
you to your death.” 

And then there came forward, from the 
comer where she had been seated, a most 
stately and beautiful girl, and in a singularly 
sweet and melodious voice she said, ” Be of 
good cheer, Quantock Phayre, and you his 
companions be comforted, for though many 
shall die in the time that is upon us, still shall 
we be snatched from destruction, though how 
I know not. But remember the words of 
Yulith, Priestess of the Druids, to whom has 
been given the gift of second sight. 

‘‘ Ye shall not perish, neither ye, nor, as I 
think, I, though as to myself the matter is 
hid from me. Still, truly do I think that 
we shall win through from our peril, but by 
how narrow a mai^in I am not permitted to 
see.” 

And gravely inclining her head she passed 
out under an archway towards another part 
of the chamber. 

Now in the course of that day Quantock 
Phayre told us much concerning these strange 
people whose prisoners we were. How on 
parting from Usuki he, with his companion 
Mulligan, had travelled for many days up 
the river even as we had, until at last they 
had come to the mountain, and by diligent 
search had discovered the way along the 
hidden ledge which led to the bridge. How, 
while endeavouring to search out a means 
by which they might scale the face of the 
mountain, they had been seized by a party 
of men who came suddenly upon them out of 
the tunnel. And how Mugdool, the Arch- 
Druid, urged thereto by the Arch-Druidess, 
Maglooga, had thrown them into the dungeon 
where we now found ourselves. 

And many other strange things he told us 
about the people and their customs, and con¬ 
cerning the craft of Mugdool. the Arch- 
Druid, and the vengeful hatred that Mag¬ 
looga, the Arch-Druidess, bore towards 
Yulith, the young priestess with whom we 
had talked, and how Yulith had from the 
first secretly befriended them, supplying 
them with gourds for the sending of the 
messages, and herself committing them to 
the river. 

And when he had come to an end we sought 
our rest. 

As we sat the next day in deep discussion 
of plans for escape there entered a company 
of priests, clad in white robes, and their 
spokesman commanded that we follow into 
the presence of the Arch-Druid, and, follow¬ 
ing him, we presently came to a lofty hall, or 
audience chamber, in which were two raised 
seats, or thrones. 

And then there entered from a side 
door the Arch-Druid. Mugdool, and seated 
himself on one of the thrones, while the 


I priests grouped themselves behind him, and 
when he was seated there entered from 
another door the Arch-Druidess, Maglooga, 
and seated herself on the other throne, and 
the priestesses grouped themselves behind 
her. 

So we stood before them—that is to say, 
Archie and Quantock Phayre, Mulligan and 
Popplethwaite, Usuki and myself, John. 
Selby. 

Also there stood by us the young priestess, 
Yulith, and her lover, Benrudi. 

The Arch-Druid regarded us with a look 
of crafty malice, letting his eyes roam from 
one to the other. 

As to the Arch-Druidess, she took not her 
eyes from Yulith, regarding her with an 
expression which methought boded that 
maiden no good. 

At length the Arch-Druid spoke, asking 
who was our leader. 

So I stood forward, saying that I was, so 
far as accepting all responsibility for our 
presence there. 

That, moreover, W’e had come with the 
intention of taking away the man, Quantock 
Phayre, out of their clutches, which intention, 
by the blessing of Providence, we would carry 
into effect. For I have ever found that it 
is well to put on a bold face before such an 
enemy. 

‘‘ .^d this is the intention of you all ? ” he 
asked. 

And they answered that it was. 

” At any rate you are frank,” said he, “ so 
now 1 will be also frank with you. 

“ Know, then, that you will not depart 
with your companion, but on the contrary 
you will remain in custody until the coming 
festival of our race, and then you will un¬ 
doubtedly be flattened out.” 

” And what may be the nature of this 
flattening oiit ? ” I asked, for I was curious 
to know more concerning it. 

“ That will you learn when the time comes, 
and the knowledge will be painful,” replied- 
h2. 

Now, although for the most part a patient 
man, at times my temper is short, and it was- 
so now. 

‘‘ I know not,” I exclaimed, “ what thia 
mummery may mean, and this talk of flat¬ 
tening out, but we shall undoubtedly do- 
as 1 have said, and I warn you to take heed 
how you thwart us, lest it result in your being 
flattened out yourself.” 

“ Insolent ■wTetch,” hissed the old Arch- 
Druidess, Maglooga, ‘‘ thou shalt surely be 
flattened out, and, if thou survivest that, 
thou shalt gaze into the fiery eye.” 

“ I care not into whose eye I gaze, so that 
it be not thine,” retorted I, for by this time 
my temper wais rising fast. 

So we were taken back to our place of 
confinement, and there we remained for 
some days. 

{To he rof/tinued.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS: 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


BOUT a month later Tom said good¬ 
bye to his teachers and companions of 
the school, and went to say farewell to Mr. 
Stirling. He felt this parting more than he 
thought he should have done when he first 
ma-de his acquaintance, for the old hunter 
had not realised at first how clost'ly a boy 
could attach himst'lf to a man of rii>c years, 
and was at the outset a little distant in his 
manner. Constant intercourse, however, 
had ma<le the two inseparable, and Mr. 
Stirling rejoicetl that he ha<i not outgrown 
hia own boyhood nor lost youthful enthu.si- 
aam and sympathy. 

“ I cannot say, sir, how much I am in¬ 
debted to you for all your care of me, but I 
feel that I owe very much to your skill and 
great kindness. You have made a man of 
me, and taught mo far more than Arabic. 
I feel that I can never repay you.” 

“ Say no more about it, my <lear lad ; I 
have had more pleasure in teaching than 
you can have had in being taught. You 
yourself are the best witness of the value of 
ray services. I know that you will do go<Ml 
work in the world, and to hear of your 
success will always be a great delight to me. 
If I have done anything to help to make 
you a good straightforw’ard English la<l, I 
ask for nothing better.” 

‘‘ God bless you. Master Tom,” said Bill 
Arnold, as he wipetl his eyes with the back 
of his rough hand. “I’m rare sorry you are 
going to leave us. VVe all think that you 
ought to give up your ideas of going to be a 
soldier. Me and my mates on the Ijeach say 
that you are too goo<i to be a soldier—you 
ought to be a sailor and go cruising about 
the Goo<run.s in your owti lugger. That’s 
the sort of life for you. Why, bless \’ou, the 
salt is in your blood, and you ought not to 
go and waste your life when the Good’uns 
are calling you. Why, in time you might 
get to be coxsw’ain of the lifeboat, and 
proud w'e’d all Ijc to follow your lead on a 
dark night, when the rockets are going up 
and the guns are sounding.” 

As Tom w'alked over the Downs to the 
station he looko<l back upon the; little place 
where he harl sjxjnt so many happy days. 
The sun was shining up<m the sw'iftly 
running w'ater, the white cliffs towards St. 
Margaret’s Bay stood boldly outlined against 
the blue of the sea, and four miles away the 
w'hite surf showed where the tides were 
sw'oeping round the dangerous Goodwin 
SancLs. He felt a sinking at the heart as ho 
took his seat in the tra n, ami it was not 
until he wa.s plunged into the busy turmoil 
and roar of the London .streets, on his way 
to Paddington to catch the expres.s to 
Bri.stol, that he reeovi red his spirits. But 
youth soon gets back its cheerfulness, and 
in a week’s time he had almost forgotten the 
pain of parting in the* glorious freshness of 
the sea, and the anticipation of once more 
gn'eting his uncle and aunt in Trinidarl. Ho 
had taken a pas.s{igc in a small steamer 
which was to call at Madeira, the t'anary 
Islands, and some of the Brazilian ports 
before proc(*eding to Trinidml. He was in 
no particular hurry, an<l wisht'd to have as 
long a holiday on the sea as pos,sible. The 
freedom of a small trading steamer suited 
him lxHt(jr than the spacious saloons and 
greater decorum of the mail steamers. 

Tom hail struck up an ac(iuaintance w'ith 
one of the seamen on board—a native of 
West Africa, a!)t)ut twenty years of age. 
His name was Wallolo, and he belonged to 
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a tribe calks! the Tiraini. He had a bright 
laughing face, w'ith white ]x*rfect teeth, a 
strong frame, ami short curly hair. He sjsjko 
EnglLsli W'ith a curious hesitancy and a pro¬ 
nounced and most |X'>culiar lisp. During 
hLs watch on dwk he uso<l to look out for 
Tom, and do .some little thing to attract 
hLs attention, and after a while it lx“came 
a common prac-tice for the two to s]X'nd a 
go(Ml deal of time t<»gether. By chance, 
Wallolo hapix'iied one day to let fall in 
eonvers^ition a sentence or two of his native 
8petH?h. 

Why, Wallolo,” exclaimed Tom, starting 
up in some astoni.shment, " I am sun' I 
understand what you said then. Ro|X*at it 
and ka me see if I can answer you.” 

Wallolo grinned and said the words 
slowly. He spoke with a different accent, 
but the words were undoubtedly the same 
as those taught Tom by old Mamiki on the 
plantation in Trinidad. 

“ That’s the Memii longue. Master Tom ; 
we sp<>ak it in the land where I us<*<l to live 
afUT I left the TiminLs. 'J’he Mendi are a 
wickwl i3eople who live in W'est .\frica ; 
they think of nothing hut bloixl and roblx^rv. 
They live in a thick forest country w'here 
they can hkle easily and defy their enemies. 
They arc always plotting mischief and doing 
munlers. 1 left them in onler to get away 
from the blo<xlshe<l, and escajx'^d in a cai\oe 
down the Kittam River. Then I made my 
way to Bonthe and shippe<l on board a little 
trading sloop, and afterw'ards in a big 
stoamer running to Livorixw)!. I was glad 
to get away. The Mendi think of nothing 
but kill, kill, kill, and no one is safe among 
them.” 

“ 1 remember now', Wallolo, how my old 
negro nurse use<l to sjx^ak of the land sho 
came from—Mendiland she called it, where 
great black rivers nm through pathk^ss 
forests, and crocodiles swim in the creeks 
and lie in w'ait along the banks ; w’here ele¬ 
phants and tigers crash and prowl among 
the dense uiidorwocMi, and dea<lly snakes 
abound ; where cruel traders steal |X‘ople in 
order to make them slaves, and wicked 
cliiefs massacre their enemies with all kinds 
of cruel tortures. She taught me her native 
speech. I had almost forgotten that I had 
learned it until your wonls arouscMl ray 
memory. Now speak to me, and let me st'e 
how much I have retained in my mind.” 

Wallolo heard Tom with huge delight, 
and after a few days’ practice the two con¬ 
versed with ease and fluency in the Mendi 
tongue. 

Torn learner 1 from Wallolo, and later from 
more reliable .sources, that txdiind Sierra 
Leone in West Africa there lies a huge dis¬ 
trict with an estimated area of more than 
thirty thousand .square miles. Its ixrpulation 
has never lxx>n know'n w'ith accuracy, but it 
is roughly estimates I to lx* over two million 
souLs. it is a well-watered country w'ith 
numerous dwp and rapid rivers. its .soil 
is remarkably fertile. It Ls practically one 
immcn.se tract of forest; magniticent trees 
of every de.scription know'ti to tropical 
Africa flourish and abound. In many places 
it is exceedingly Ixautiful, and the narrow 
native tracks wind through dim aisles of 
overhanging leaves and heavy branches, and 
rim in and out of the dense bush with be¬ 
wildering effect. Near the rivers immense 
swamps are found, and from these arise 
mista which carry malaria and breed pesti¬ 
lence and death. 


On account of the thick foliage it is always 
gloomy in the forests. Even when the sun 
i.s high in the heavens, at midday, its fierce 
rays are unable to jK*netrate the trees, and 
only a dim light ]X'rva<les the bush, and 
even on moonlight nights the forest is sur¬ 
rounded with a black mantle of deepest 
.shale. Its lonelin«‘.s.s and darknet'>s are 
almost ap|xilling to newcomers, and the 
supernatural quiet, which is only broken by 
the stealthy footsteps of .some prowling 
animal, has a subduing efff'ct upon the 
bravest spirits, and men do all their march¬ 
ing during the hours of daytime, if at all 
pos.sil)le. AH ov(‘r this immense forest region 
are dottcvl native towns aiul villages, usually 
situat(*d in clearings, with a few’ fielda 
arouml them reclaimed fnmt the bush. Huge 
stores of provisions are concealed in the 
depths of the forest. 

\ p‘rfect network of almost invisible 
paths connect village with village and join 
river to river. The wi<lest road Ls never more 
than six feet across, arul even these are only 
trac^ks Ixaten hard by the jiassing of in¬ 
numerable f(*et. The inhabitants for the 
most |>art are sunk in the lowest depths of 
savagery and barl>arism, and are ruthlera, 
cruel, cunning, and treacherou.s. They are 
steop'd to the lips in bloo<l and fetichism, 
and their land reeks with the outrages of 
pitiless cruelty and terrible superstition. 
Every river has its dark and bloo(ly secrete, 
and the bones of mas.sacre<l people lie w’hiten- 
ing in many a forest glade. Here some of 
the most atrexioas munlers ever committed 
by inhuman hands have lx*en ixrpetrated, 
and men, women, and children have been 
tortured and hacked limb from limb with a 
fienriish cruelty which has hardly a parallel 
in the reconls of w’ickedne.s.s. 

The Timini, the Susa, the FuUa, the Man- 
digo, and the Mendi are the names of the 
prinoijxil trilxs, and of the.se the Mendi are 
the worst. 

In the year 17HS Sierra Leone first became 
part of British territory. It was a time 
when public iritcrc.st was Ixing aroused in 
the abolition of slavery. Many negroes had 
sought refuge under the protecting fokU of 
the Union Jack, and some place was needed 
in their nativ<* Africa where they might 
dwell in security and earn for themsiJvos a 
livelihood, ('aptain Taylor purchased from 
King Nebana a .strip of land some twenty 
miles in extent, running from St. Georges 
Bay uj) the Sierra Leone River to Gainbia 
and inland a few miles. In 1807 a further 
grant was obtained from two chiefs named 
Tom and Farnm, and the western part of 
the jxniiisida w’as added. In 1825 the im¬ 
portant i.sland or i.slct.s known as Sherbro 
was acc[uired a,s a trading depot, and fac¬ 
tories and warchousc.s were erected. In 
1800 another big strip of land lying between 
th * Sierra Leone and Ribi rivers w’as ac- 
quin-xl from the great chief Kwia ; this had 
an area of more than one hundre<l and sixty 
square miles. Other treaties were made in 
the following years, until in 1898 the Colony 
covered roughly an area of tliree hundred 
miles, between 0® 55' and 9° 2' of north 
latitude up to Kiragha on the north-eAst, 
measured from the Lilxrian border-line, 
where the Manoh River form.s the boundary. 
A large trade is done in palm kernels, palm 
oil, copra, rice, and bananas, and the vast 
rubber forests are caixille of producii^ 
untold quantities of the finest rubber. 

The vast Hinterland which forms the 
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Protectorate under British administration is 
<livided into five territories, or districts, 
under Commissioners and Assistant-Com¬ 
missioners with their staffs. Their names 
are Ronietta, Bandajuma, Karene, Panguma, 
and Koina-Dugii. 

In the old days a gigantic slave tra<ie w^as 
carrietl on by Portuguese and Arabs. Kid¬ 
napping was extensively practised by these 
ruffians, and raids were ma<le either by the 
traders themselves or by chiefs in their pay, 
and quarrels were arranged and fomented 
in onler that the native lust for blood and 
debauchery might be gratified. Intoxicating 
spirits of the vilest quality were sold in 
great quantities, and the natives, w’ho 
requinxl little to make them atrociously 
wicke<l, became fiends incarnate under the 
influence of strong drink. 

When the British established the Pro¬ 
tectorate wvr w'as declared against thaso 
infamous practices, and thus the bitterest 
hostility was arouse<I against the officials 
who were charged with the duty of ad¬ 
ministering the districts, and a tax which 
w’as levied upon huts created unrest and ill- 
feeling in the minds of the natives and their 
chiefs. News of the successes of the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa in the Soudan filtered into 
these forest regions of West Africa, and Arab 
stories of wonderful Arab victories further 
inflamed the people. Then came the word 
that the English had been swept out of the 
Soudan, and that the great and victorious 
General Gordon had been massacred. Arab 
slavers l)ecamo bolder and more unscrupu¬ 
lous in their operations, and modem w'eapons 
were cunningly introtlucod among the 
savages. 

The Mendi tribesmen eagerly sought for 
guns and ammunition, and to obtain these 
supplies innumerable massacres and slave 
raids took place among their neighbours. 

“ Ah, master,” said Wallolo, as he re¬ 
called the awful scenes of which he had been 
an unwilling witness, “ Mendiland is a place 
full of devils and not men. They cannot 
rest until their spears are rod with blood, 
and what I have seen in those aw'ful villages 
in the forests and on the rivers I shall never 
forget. In my dreams I often see them 
again, and I wake trembling and cold with 
fright.” 

“ But,” said Tom, “ the English will soon 
put these things down. We always try to 
do what we can for the protection of races 
which are oppressed, and where the Union 
Jack flies slavery soon dies.” 

” Not in Mendiland, master. The Union 
Jack has little power there, and the white 
men are too few' to do much.” 

” We shall see, Wallolo; worse places 
have been brought under civilisation by a 
handful of Britons, and the flag has never 
been <lefeatod yet.” 

The day had been a wonderful one even 
for tropical seas, and Tom had greatly en- 
joywl the long hours of quiet. A faint breeze 
just kissed the waves into gentle movement, 
but as evening drew on a deep stillness fell 
upon the sea. The breeze died away, and 
there was hardly a ripple on the w’ater. 

” I don’t altogether like the look of the 
«un, Wallolo ; it reminds me of what used 
to happen in Trinidad before a tornado. 
That j)eculiar paleness means something out 
of the ortlinary, anti the clouds are banking 
up from the east. I expect the glass will be 
dow'n considerably.” 

At nightfall the clouds hatl assumed a 
very menacing aspect, and the sailors were 
ordered to see that everj'thing movable 
was made as secure as possible. The men 
worked quickly, for it w'as clear to all that 
a change of weather was imminent. At mid¬ 
night the sky was entirely covered with 
black, heavy, threatening clouds, and sky 
and water seemed to meet. Now and again 


a faint sighing w'as heard from the sea. At 
daybreak the storm burst. A faint far-off 
noise was first heard, and then the clouds 
w'cre rent asunder by a wide and blinding 
flash of lightning, which lit the heavens 
from end to end. It w'as instantly followed 
by a terrific peal of thunder, and for some 
minutes flash succeeded flash so quickly that 
the light might have been one immense elec¬ 
trical illumination. The thunder was drowmed 
in a rushing storm of rain w'hich burst like 
a cataract around the steamer. It hissed 
fiercely as it swept dowm, and in an instant 
the deck was floode<l. 

For an hour the rain continued w’ithout 
intermission, then, suddenly as it came, it 
ceased. A few minutes of w'onderfiil calm 
followed, more noticeable because of the 
uproar w hich precedecl, and then a long lino 
of foam W'as seen in the distance rushing 
w'ith lightning speed tow'ards the vessel. 
The next instant the hurricane wfind struck 
her with all the force of a huge shell from a 
mighty gun. She reeled and lay over on her 
side, and for a few minutes those on borrd 
thought that the end had come. Slowly' she 
righted. The sea rose as if by some spell of 
a magician of the temjicst, and the air w’as 
filled with a rush of blincling spray; great 
waves with w'hite creste<l tops tore past or 
buffeted the groaning ship with tremendous 
blows. 

Tom heard a crash and jumped out of 
his berth—he hatl lain down dressofl so as 
to bo ready for any emergency, and had 
placed his valuables and a lifebelt close to 
his hand. Ho slipped on the lifebelt and 
wTappod an oilskin coat about him and 
made his w'ay to the dock. The door ran 
upon a groove and was tightly shut. Tom 
thrust it partly open and looked out. As 
ho did so he heanl a shout, and then a huge 
green avalanche of water came sweeping in, 
and in a moment the dock w'as cleared from 
end to end. The men on the bridge dis¬ 
appeared in a cloud of flying spray. There 
was an agonised shriek, and Tom saw' a 
man swept like a feather into the raging sea. 
The lifeboat w’as tom from its davits and 
caiTio<l overboard. 

The steamer began to drift round broad¬ 
side on to the mountainous seas, and it was 
evident that the accident to the men on the 
bridge had interfered with her steering way. 
The w'aves continue<l to fall in heavy 
thundering masses upon her dock, and swept 
in huge volumes dowm the engine-room, 
extinguishing the fires and drow'ning the 
men below'. The steamer seemed to lose all 
buoyancy and settle<l deeper into the trough 
of the sea. She could not shake the water 
from her decks, and labouretl like a thing in 
deadly pain. Tom saw' that in a few hours 
she w'ould be a total wTcck. There w'as a 


sudden rush of men, and Wallolo and six 
others hammered at the door. Tom slid it 
back to admit them. 

“ Quick, master, there is only one boat 
left; it is hanging near the stem, and w'ith 
a little effort wo can launch it. Have you 
your lifebelt ? Come, there is no time to 
lose ; when the next lull comes w'e must try 
to get the boat out. It is a poor chance, but 
it is our only one.” 

Each man stuffcHl some foo<l into his 
pockets, and prepared to take atlvantage of 
any brief cessation of the tempest. 

‘‘ Now',” said Tom, ” w'o must get rea<ly 
for leaving the ship ; four men must low'er 
the boat and leap into her, anrl Ixj roa<ly to 
cut adrift the moment w’c are all in and she 
touches the water. Rummage around, 
Wallolo, and see if you can find some canvas 
buckets—fasten long ropes to them securely. 
Tw'o of you go to the stores and try to get some 
of the tins of oil the engineers use. Bring as 
many as you can. Seize an axe or two and 
come back here as quickly cs possible.” 

The men realistMl that speed w as necessary 
if their lives were to be saved, and in a short 
time the canvas buckets, tailed on to long 
ropes, and ten large tins of oil w’ere carried 
up from the stores. One of the men volun¬ 
teered to tr\’ to carry them to the boat, and 
after several narrow' escapes, and w'ith 
careful watching and running botw'een the 
sw'eeping seas, they wore at length safely 
securo<l in the little craft. 

‘‘ Are there any other men about, 
Wallolo ? ” 

“ Only three, master; they were dow’n 
l>elow when the waves stmek us—the rest 
are all gone.” 

‘‘ Bring them here, Wallolo, and as you 
are calling them, get two of the mattresses 
from my cabin, fasten long ropes to them 
as you have done to the buckets, and as you 
pass the stores empty as many tins of oil as 
you can upon them. Saturate them through 
and through w'ith the oil, do it thoroughly 
and quicldy ; tell the men to bring them 
here when you have done so.’* 

In a few minutes all the men were as¬ 
sembled round Tom. Ortain destruction 
seemed to stare them in the face, but each 
man was calm and collected. There was 
no noise and no confusion. At a word from 
Tom they bow'otl their heads, and a few* 
words of prayer were said in w'hich they 
commended their lives to God and besought 
Him to have mercy upon them, and to help 
them in their time of sore need. 

“ O Lord, w'ho boldest the waters in the 
hollow of Thy hand, and to w'hom every 
soul is precious, w'e beseech Thee to het.r 
us, and to grant us deliverance, through 
Jesus C-hrist our Lord. Amen.” 

(7o continiu'J.) 
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Zoo Keepers and their Pets. 

By THEKLA BOWSER. 

{Illustrations hy W. S. Bkrridce, F.Z.S.) 


PART I. 



and then, as he flourished a bit of meat on a 
fork, the lion gave forth a series of ear- 
splitting growls that woke the echoes. 

“ Fine show lion,” commented the keeper 
as “ Dick ” contentedly scrunched up his 
tit-bit as though it had been a biscuit— 
“ very intelligent toi. He came from 
Rhodesia with two others. ‘ Tom ’ and 
‘ Harry.’ The forest-bred lions are always 
the best-tempered.” 

“ And you know whether thej' are pleased 
or not by their growls ? ” 

“Oh, yes, and we know each one’s voice. 
C/ome and see my pet tiger, ‘ Prince.’ ” 

We passed into the lion house, and as we 
stood before the cage containing the most 
magnifieent tiger the Zoo jwssesses, several 
of the lions and lionesses lx*gan to roar, 
and as they “ spoke ” the keeper told me 
which it was, simply by the soimd. 

Poor “ Prince ” hacl a dreadful cold and 
was coughing violently, and his kee|x?r was 
very distre.ssed about him, saying, as he 
stroked the great beast’s face with his hand : 

“ Poor old chap. I’ll give you a hot drink 
presently.” 

“ But will he take it hot ? ” 

“ Yes, for me, he will drink hot milk. Ho 
is i)erfectly docile and good with me, but no 


/\h, yes, we have a cub lion,” said one of 
w the keepers of the Zoological Gartlens 
in reply to my query. “ You may see it if 
you like.” 


months old, and was about as big as a collie 
dog. Her brown coat Avas very rough and 
fluffy, and she was full of fun and frolic. 
The moment Che keeper came in sight she 
began to spring alx)ut 
her cage, and then 
licke<l his hand and 
prcdended to bite just 
as a puppy would do. 
“ Daisy ” was caught 
in Sierra Leone and 
travelled here in a cage. 
When the cubs are 
quite small they have 
to be fwl with a bottle, 
as will be seen in our 
picture, and naturally 
they lx?come very at¬ 
tached to their keejwrs. 

“ We let her run 
about loose here all 
the morning,” he said ; 
“ you see she can’t get 
out into the public 
part, and I often take 
her out in the gardens 
on a leaxl. VV'e’ve got 
some very tame lions 
here, and one tiger Is 


Lion Cub (ten weeks old) being fed by Bottle. 


I did like, for this I knew was a kind con¬ 
cession made to me as a representative of the 
“ B.O.P.,” and in another moment the gate 
was opened and I had passed into the private 
precincts of the lion house. I suppose all 
my London readers, at least, know the Zoo 
well. I hope so, because it is certainly the 
most wonderful place of entertainment for 
boys who are interested in animal life. 

The best way to enjoy it is to talk to the 
various keepers. They are delightful men to 
listen to, because they know everything there 
is to know about the animals under their 
charge and they are very kind and willing to 
talk about their work. I have spent many 
long days in the Zoo recently and have 
been struck wdth the courtesy of the keepers 
in giving me ever}" assistance in their power, 
and I pass on this hint—make a point of 
getting into conversation with these men. 
who can tell of exciting experiences, of the 
curious ways and habits of strange and wild 
animals, of the tameness of forest beasts, in 
so fascinating and realistic a fashion that 
one begins to think that the only really 
interesting subject in the world is zoology ! 

But we must get back to the lion house. 
You will remember that some of the lions are 
in huge semicircular cages outside. Well, 
these are connected with the house proper 
by a passage way in which are iron-barred 
bridges to enable the lions and tigers to pass 
from the outer to the inner cages. It was 
here that I saw the cub, and what a darling 
fihe was to be sure ! She was just eight 


a special pt't of mine. 
I will call the lion 
‘ Dick ’ out for you to 
see.” 

We A\ere standing 
beneath one of the iron 
bridges, and I confess 
that 1 jumpeil as a 
great roar made me 
look up, and there, just 
above me, was the 
shaggy face of an im¬ 
mense lion. He had 
not waited to be called, 
but had heard his 
keeper’s voice and had 
come in from the outer 


cage. 

The keepc*r had dis- 
appearwl, saying he 
would go for a bone, 
and for the moment I 
was alone with the 
great brute pacing up 
and down his bridge, 
uttering thunderous 
roars at every step. 

Of course these bridges 
arc very strongly built, 
so that it is impossible 
for the animals to get free, but soraehoAv I 
w as quite pleased to see the man come back. 

“ He seems to be rather cross,” I hazarded, 
but the keeper laughed. 

“ Oh no, that roar showc he is pleased ”; 


Orang-utan and Chimpanzee. 

one else dare go near him. I do ho}>e he’s 
not going to die ! They are verj" delicate 
on their chests and get sharp attacks of 
bronchitis, which are often fatal.” Then, as 
he turned to the tiger (he had had his hand 
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on the bare of the cage whilst he talked to 
me) he said : “ Now purr ; go on, purr,” and 
the creature rubbed himself up against the 
bare just as a pet cat would do, and made 
the queer snorting noise which is purring in a 
tiger. 

These splendid beasts of the forest 
fascinated me so much that 1 found it 
difficult to leave them and go across to the 
ape house, though once I was there I forgot 
all about lions and tigers because the keeper 
told me all sorts of quaint stories about his 
pets. In the big ape house there is a fine 
collection of orang-utans and chimpanzees. 
Some of them are very vicious and will allow 
no one inside their cages except the head 
keeper of the house. The consequence is 
that either he has to clean out their cages 
himself or put the animals into another cage 
whilst the cleaning is done. 

“ Why,” said he, “ these orang-utans,” 
pointing to the huge apes which were swing¬ 
ing on a bar and looked far bigger than 
any ordinary man on account of their length 
of iimb, “ wouldn’t allow a man to get up two 
steps if he went in to clean that glass front. 
They would have him off in a moment and 
tear him to bits.” 

” And how do they treat you ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, I’m not afraid of them,” he replied, 
laughing. ” They’re all right with me—I’ll 
show you.” 

He went into the narrow passage which 
divides the public from the glass-fronted 
cages and spoke to each ape and gave it 
some food. You should have seen how they 


Indian Python. 

all came and shook hands with him and 
pettefl and ” fussed ” him with their 
enormously long arms ! The chimpanzee is 
the most intelligent of the four kinds of 
anthropoid apes—the gorilla, the chim¬ 


panzee, the orang-utan, and the gibbon—and 
resembles man very closely in its anatomy. 
Chimpanzees are naturally of a gentler 
nature than the orang-utans and live well in 
captivity. 

Later on the keeper 
kindly volunteered to 
take me downstairs 
and show' me some 
baby apes w hich were 
not being show'n to 
the public. I daresay 
by the time these 
words are in print 
they will have a place 
upstairs, so that you 
will be able to see 
them when you go to 
the Zoo next time. 

We went along a 
passage and the 
keeper knocked on a 
door and cried ” Let 
me in ! ” The door, 
almost immediately, 
was sw'ung open, but 
no one seemed to be 
there. Suddenly the 
dark face of an ape 
peej^ed round the 
comer, and in another 
moment both ” De¬ 
lia.” a young orang, 
and “ Fanny,” a little 
chimpanzee, were in 
the keej^er’s arms. 


A baby Rough-eyed Cayman. 


of the w indow and, at the word of command, 
stood to ” ’tention,” saluted w ith “ ej'es 
front,” shut their eyes and did several 
tricks, including “ trusting ” with a nut. 
This was a difficult matter, as a monkey’s 


just as you see them 
in our picture. Pre¬ 
sently they ran about 
the room, and he told 
” Delia ” to ” Shut 
the door ! ” She 
went to it, hung on 
to the handle and 
swung the door to 
so vigorously that it 
closed with a snap. 
Then she ran back to 
me instead of to the 
keeper and clambered 
up me. I tried to 
look as if I liked it, 
but I didn’t at all, 
and meekly suggested 
that he should call 
her off. I’m afraid I 
forfeited anj' good 
opinion he might have 
had of me by not 
enjoying ” Delia’s ” 
caresses, for he said, 
with a grin, ” Goo<l 
gracious, she won’t 
hurt you ! ” 

” No, of course 
not,” I acreetl, ” but 
you see I’m not use<l 
to—” I had nearly 
said ” monkeys.” but 
remembered in time 
that I must not insult 
tailless animals by 
calling them by this name, as that is the 
difference between apes and monkej’s. 

‘‘ Come and be a soldier,” cried the 
keeper, and both ‘‘ Delia ” and “ Fanny ” 
sat themselves down solemnly on the ledge 


(there ! I luivc done it) nose doesn’t seem to 
be made to have anything lodged on it, 
s|jeciallv a smooth roily thing like a nut. 
Still, it was accomplish^ after one or two 
attempts, and then, after hugging, and even 
kissing them, the ke(‘j>er put them down and 
we went into another room. Here was a 
small ajx! in a cage, and when the keeper 
said to him “ Turn over twelve times,” he 
at once tumetl somersaults on the bar in 
his cage. But at the seventh he stopjxxl. 
” Go on, I said ‘ twelve,’ ” crie<l the man, and 
on he went again, but as the kee|>er counted 
twelve he stopped abruptly and went and sat 
down, thus show ing that he, too, could count. 

“ They are quick to imitate, are they 
not ? ” i a.sked. 

“ ^’erv. But it seems to me that they do 
think for them.selves also. 1 found one of 
the big chimjianzees had selected some 
straight straws out of his bed and had put 
one end into his drinking-water and was 
calmly sucking at it as though he was a 
regular Yankee. Now I knmc he had never 
seen that done here, and 1 don’t suppose ho 
did in the forest! ” 

” Were they all caught w ild ? ” 

” Yes, mosth’ as babies. They are fear¬ 
fully delicate, you know, and we have to be 
very careful of them. They are very 
different in their nature.s. Now Jack there 
is the clown of the house and makes us all 
laugh at his funny antics. Sometimes 
they quarrel with one another and w ill use 
their fists just like men. If they get any 
dirt on them they will wash their hands and 
faces most diligently.” 

But I had to tear myself away from the 
ape house, as 1 wante<l to talk to one of the 
oldest keepers in the gardens about his 
wonderful reptiles. 
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Now i am one of those people who have a 
naturalhorrorof a snake, so you can imagine 
my feelings when he calmly suggested wind¬ 
ing his huge python round me just as you 
see it as round him in our picture ! 

“ And would you propose to do that when 
he is hungry or when he has had a meal ? ” 
1 asked. 

“Oh, you can’t handle a enake after he 
has had food.” 

“ Humph ! ” said I, “ many thanks, but 
I’d rather not! ” 

“ He wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“ What would prevent him from squeez¬ 
ing me ? ” 

The keeper laughed merrily. 

“ Oh, if he began that (unless you let him 
get round your throat) you would have to 
push him off.” 

“ No, thanks,” said I, grimly. “ Sounds 
simple, but you see he mightn’t understand 
—my pushing ! ” 

“ Ah, I know you think they feel cold and 
slimy, whereas they are warm and dry— 
beautiful to the touch and harmless as long 
as they are properly treated. Now come 
and look at our caymans.” 

We walked over to the tank which is the 
home of the various membersof thealligator 
tribe (if I may call it that), and there the 
keeper pointed out a cayman to me. It is 
extraordinarily like a small crocodile to look 
at, as you will see by the photograph with 
the keeper holding a young one in his hand. 
This is a baby “rough-eyed” cayman, which 
isaboutthree feef at present, but w’ill prob¬ 
ably grow to twelve feet. Just now there 
is a “ musky-cayman ” in the Zoo, which is 
a rare kind. It comes from Brazil, South 
America. Chinese alligators, too, are seldom 


seen in captivity, but there is one in the tank 
at present. If a crocodile gets hold of any¬ 
thing, such as a finger, he will not snap it off, 
but will twist his jaw's round and round like 
a tee-to-tum until the object is wrenched 
off. This, by way of a hint to you not to put 
your fingers within snapping range. There 
IS one crocodile called “Dick” which 
“ answers ” to his name and will come crawl¬ 
ing to the side when the keeper calls him. 
Crocodiles are very fond of the sun, and like 
to feel it in their mouths, so that directly 
a ray of sunshine comes their w'ay they 
clamber on to a bit of rock so that their 
heads are out of water and lie with their 
mouths open, showing the terrible teeth 
with which they are armed. They are 
able to do without breathing for half an 
hour at a time and so can lie perfectly 
motionless. 

The keeper told me that it is most amusing 
to hear visitors talking about the “stuffed ” 
crocodiles and how’ they are w’onderfully 
well done, whilst all the time they are alive ! 

As we stood talking I watched one croco¬ 
dile which had his eyes open and Nvas abso¬ 
lutely still. Not the faintest movement 
of his open jaws betrayed the life in him, 
and I had begun to think that the keeper 
was having a joke, even with me, when, 
snap went his mouth, and he quickly sank 
under the water. 

“ Do you see some scars on his back ? ” 

I looked again at the scaly coat beneath 
us and saw some ugly and scarce-healed 
wounds. 

“ He fought with another crocodile and 
got the worst of it, so we had to separate 
them.” 

“ A pleasant little job,” I hinted. 


“ Oh, we don’t think anything of that. 
We can’t let them kill each other.” 

“ What can you do for them when they 
are hurt? ” 1 asked, thinking that I should 
not care to be called on to render them first- 
aid. 

“ Leave them alone. They heal up 
remarkably quickly. By the way, have you 
ever seen a chameleon’s tongue ? ” 

I had to plead ignorance. 

Of course, everyone knows the queer little 
animal which is a kind of lizard and changes 
the colour of its coat according to its sur¬ 
roundings. Its tail is prehensile—that is, it 
is capable of holding on to things, and by its 
aid it climbs trees very easily. There are 
fingers and toes on the feet and the tongue 
can be shot out to seven or eight inclms. 
The eyes, which are cased in queer cone-like 
coverings, act independently, so that insects 
and worms have little chance with a 
chameleon, as one eye may be looking 
forwards whilst the other is searching the 
ground behind. The tongue has a little 
opening or pocket at ite tip, and directly the 
chameleon spies its victim he takes careful 
aim. The keeper held a worm in the cage 
quite a long way off from the chameleon, but 
it at once mounted one of the nearest twigs 
in the cage, took aim and—missed the worm. 

“That is very unusual,” said the man. 
“ Now watch,” and in a second that long, 
white tongue had darted out, seized the 
worm and carried it back to be gobbled 
down slowly and appreciatively. 

There are lots of other interesting things. 
I heard about owls and insects and seals 
and—but that is “ another story ” and must 
be told at another time. 

{To he continued.) 


The Coming Football Season. 


L ast season ended so brilliantly for 
English football that we enter upon 
a new one with reasonable hopes that the 
improved standard of play will be main¬ 
tained. Most of our leading players are 
still young, and will be again available. 
The system also of trial matches which 
was introduced last autumn proved such 
an excellent means of selecting Inter¬ 
national players that it will be repeated 
this. 

Before touching on other matters it will 
not be out of place to make brief mention 
of the two British teams which have been 
touring during the summer months in 
South Africa and South America respec¬ 
tively. The Rugby game having now 
spread to most parts of the world where 
Englishmen exist an interchange of foot¬ 
ball visits from abroad has become a 
feature of the game to-day. The team 
visiting South America went out due to 
the enterprise of Mr. R. V. Stanley, the 
Oxford representative on the Rugby Union 
Committee. The standard of play in the 
Argentine has not yet reached a very high 
pitch, but the game is played with con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm and in the best spirit. 
The tourists, who were captained by Mr. 
J. E. Raphael, the old Oxford Blue, were 
everywhere feted and feasted. Happily, 
in epite of many social functions, the 
team were successful in all their matches, 
and by their play afforded the natives a 
valuable and practical object-lesson. 


By C, J. B. MARRIOTT. 

The South African tour was an entirely 
different affair. By the result of their 
visit here in 1907 the South Africans had 
only too plainly proved that none but the 
strongest side would be able to defeat their 
picked teams. Unfortunately, the trip to 
South Africa and the subsequent long jour¬ 
neys op country necessitate some four 
months’ absence from home, a period few 
of our players can spare from business or 
study. As a c’onsequence great difficulty 
was experienced in getting a representa¬ 
tive side to go. A team, however, was 
eventually g<jt together, and went out 
under the management of Mr. W. Cail, the 
honorary treasurer of the Union. Though 
not uniformly euccessful the team did 
better than was expet ted. 

Better results would undoubtedly have 
been obtained had few-er matches been 
played, the team getting stale through the 
too close sequence of games. An especial 
feature of the tour was the brilliant for¬ 
ward play of C. H. Pillman—the South 
African papers state he is the best forward 
they have ever seen—and the sure back 
play and defence of S. Williams. 


Glancing at club football, the Harle¬ 
quins will again be led by A. D. Stoop, 
than whom there is no better tactician or 
general. The side is sure to be a strong 
one, containing, as it will, the Inter¬ 
nationals J. G. G. Birkett, H. J. Sibree, 


D. Lambert, and on occasions the brilliant 
Oxonian H. F. Poulton. Birkett, who 
so largely contributed to England’s victory 
over Scotland at the end of last season, is 
an old Haileybury boy and the son of an 
old Intornational. His father, the late 
R. H. Birkett, played for England v. Scot¬ 
land in the first international match be¬ 
tween the two countries in 1871, and 
gained the first try on that occasion. 
Possibly the forward division of the Har¬ 
lequins might be strengthened, in which 
case their backs would be irresistible. 

Blackheath and Richmond of late years 
have not been anythii^ like so formidable 
as in the old days. This is in some mea¬ 
sure due to the fact that much of the new 
blood from the Universities and public 
schools which formerly flowed to one or 
other of these famous clubs now swells the 
Harlequins’ ranks. We may remind our 
readers of the rising generation that Black- 
heath and Richmond were the pioneers of 
the game in the South, and were instru¬ 
mental in forming the Rugby Union. 
Blackheath, the doyen of Rugby clubs, was 
founded by the old pupils of Blackheath 
Proprietary School in the fifties of laat 
century, under the title of the Old Black- 
heathens’ Football Club. Subsequently, 
in 1860, the club was thrown open to others, 
and was renamed the Blackheath Club, but 
for many years the Blackheath School con¬ 
tributed a large proportion of the players. 
The Richmond Club was founded in 1861. 
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and for the first year of its existence 
played under Harrow rules. Subsequently 
the Rugby code was adopted, and the club 
at once took a front-rank position. Until 
encroaching spectators, by invading the 
playing arena, forced the clubs to hire 
private grounds, the teams played, the one 
on the heath which gives its name to the 
Blackheath district, and the other on Rich¬ 
mond Green. To enumerate the names of 
the long list of International players the 
two clubs have produced would occupy 
more space than is available. The two 
clubs’ influence in the development and 
character of the game has been very great, 
and it is to be hoped that both will this 
season regain some of their former prowess. 
Fortunately both teams will have the ser¬ 
vices of excellent managers; Mr. B. C. 
Hartley, the old Cambridge Blue, looking 
after Blackheath and Mr. P. Nelson doing 
ditto for Richmond. 

Another old-established London club, the 
r.OTulon Scottish, start the season with the 
loss of their indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
Herbert Dixon, to who.se genius the club 
are largely indebted for their successes. 
Fortunately the team yearly receives a 
valuable supply of players from Scotland 
to fill vacancies, and is thus relieved of 
the difficulties many clubs experience in 
obtaining recruits. 

Oxford, who last year so heavily defeated 
Cambridge, will this be captained by F. H. 
Turner (Sedbergh and Trinity), while R. 
Fraser (Pembroke College) will lead the 
Light Blues. Cambridge will need better 
organisation to enable them to turn the 
tables on their last season s conquerors. 

France and Scotland will both appear at 
the Twickenham ground, the former on 
February 28, and the latter on March 18. 
The Frenchmen have so improved all 
round in their play that much interest is 
centred in this season's match. In pace 
and tackling they are now the equals of 
our men, and, as the game is enthusias¬ 
tically followed in France, it will need a 
strong side to defeat them. 


Scotland is sure to make every effort to 
regain poreession of the Calcutta Cup. 
This cup, by the woy can only be held by 
either England or Scotland, the conditions 
of its gift by the old Calcutta Club limit¬ 
ing the holders to these two countries, no 
doubt owing to the fact that at the time 
of its presentation Ireland were only just 
commencing to put an International team 
in the field and the Welsh Union did not 
exist. 

Other interesting matches of the season 
will be the Army c. the Navy and the final 
of the Army Rugby Cup. The game has so 
spread in both Services that each have been 
awarded a representative on the Rugby 
Union Committee. Commander P. Royds, 
the old International three-quarter, has 
been selected to represent the Navy ; while 
Captain J. R. Hannay, to whose energy the 
development of the game in the Army is 
largely due, w’ill be the Army representa¬ 
tive. 

Nowadays many Association schools— 
notably Eton, Harrow, and Malvern— 
especially during the Easter term, give 
their scholars the opportunity of varying 
the Association game by playing under the 
Rugby code, and probably in the future 
prominent players, who would otherwise 
never have learnt the running game, will be 
produced. 

Rugby football men throughout the 
Empire will highly prize the honour con¬ 
ferred on them by His Majesty the King, 
who, in succession to our late revered 
sovereign King Edw'ard, has consented to 
become the Patron of the Rugby Union. 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, 
attended several important Rugby matches 
at the Oval; while our present King has 
frequently been seen at important matches, 
and during the past season was twice at 
the Twickenham ground. 

Several alterations in the laws of the 
game were made at the last annual general 
meeting. These in no way alter the 
characteristics of the game, but tend to 
more clearly define points which were apt 


to cause differences in interpretation and 
will thus be especially helpful to referees. 
The question of the length of the studs now' 
worn on boots has also been considered by 
the International Board. Accidents have 
occurred owing to these, and the following 
recommendation ha.s been issued by the 
Board : 

“If studs are worn such shall be cylin¬ 
drical, not less than J in. in diameter and 
of any length not exceeding one-half of 
the diameter, and shall be fastened by four 
nails.” 

During the pr.et season we have to 
mourn the death of two famous Inter¬ 
national players—two of the strongest 
and toughest who ever did battle for 
the Calcutta Cup. We allude to Dr. 
Charles Reid and Mr. Walter Hewitt. 
Dr. Reid is considered by many qualified 
judges to have been the hnest and stronge.^Jt 
forw’ard that has played for Scotland. He 
first gained his International cap when a 
stripling of seventeen, and subsequently 
played in over twenty hard-fought Inter¬ 
national matches. Mr. Hewitt will bo 
remembered as a contemporary of Mr. 
Rowland Hill in the Queen’s House Club. 
He w'as a splendid tackier and untiring for¬ 
ward. He represented England at football 
and was also a great oarsman, twice strok¬ 
ing the winners of the Grand Challenge 
Cup at Henley. Though lost to us, their 
manly nature and good heartednets will 
live in the memory of their friends. 

This season will mark a new' era, in that 
the Rugby game is to have an Annual of 
its own. For over thirty years the late 
Mr. C. W. Alcock—a regular contributor 
on cricket to the “B.O.P.”—edited an 
Annual which embraced both the Rugby 
and Association games. Since his death 
this volume has ceased to exist, and the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” feeling that the 
Rugby game merited an Annual of its 
own, are bringing one out under the 
editorship of Mr. Livingstone Irwin, an 
old Dulwich boy and a contributor to the 
“B.O.P.” 


Practical Hints for " B.O.P.” Footballers.* 


I T is a well-known saying that the halves 
are the backbone of any side; that is 
to say, no team w'hich has a weak half¬ 
back line can be considered really sound, 
for the halves have the double duty of 
controlling the opposing forw'ards and of 
making openings for their own. The half 
that plays as he ought to do will get 
through twice as much work as any other 
menib+T of the team. To be a success he 
must l)e sound and strong, or he will not 
be able to last the game out. When his 
side is being hard pressed he must become 
a third back, and when they are attacking 
he must suddenly turn forward. Often 
he will have good chances of scoring, and 
not very difficult (chances either. As a rule 
when a forward shoots the goal-keeper is 
able to keep his eye on the ball from the 
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I.—BACK AND HALF-BACK PLAY. 

By STANLEY S. HARRIS. 

moment it is kicked till he either stops it 
or misses it; but when a half shoots it is 
the exception rather than the rule for the 
custodian to get an uninterrupted view’ of 
the leather, so he is at a loss to know 
which side of the goal it will come. 

The Advanfanes of Sneed. 

“ Back ” is probably the easiest place cn 
the field to fill, though even in that posi¬ 
tion it requires a player well above the 
average to become really first-class. There 
are four qualificatione essential. He must 
be able to kick, head, and tackle well, and 
to run faet. Perhaps the least important 
of these is speed, and yet the possession of 
it will prove an enormous advantage. If he 
knows he is as fast os, or perhaps a bit 
faster than, the opposing forwards he will 
be able to take more liberties in the way 
of helping his halves. Another thing that 


must be considered is w'eight. No matter 
how good a light man may be, he can never 
be really considered safe, for a line of class 
forwards sweeping down the field will be 
able to brush him off the ball. 

Moftt Important Position. 

Centre-half is probably the most impor¬ 
tant place in the team, and an ideal posi¬ 
tion for the captain. There he is in touch 
both with his forw’ards, the backs, and the 
other two halves, so that he can feci the 
whole sway of the game and easily detect 
the strength and w’oakness of his side. 
In boys teams, or in teams which have 
several weak spots,, I should strongly ad¬ 
vise the captain to put one of his very best 
players at centre-half, one with a capacity 
for a lot of hard work. The last point is 
peculiarly important, for in this position 
he will have to look after the opposing 
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three inside forwards. True, a back who 
knows his business will give a great deal 
of help, but the centre-half must, at the 
best, be prepared to go after any of the 
three, and be always on the lookout to place 
himself in the best position for intercep¬ 
ting passes between them. He must be a 
strong tackier and dashing, but yet wary 
and not impulsive; that is to say, he must 
watch his opportunities and not rush about 
aimlessly. 

Duties of the Wing Half, 

Let us now consider the' duties of the 
w'ing half. Needless to say, they do not 
differ for the right or left side. The gene¬ 
rally accepted and, in my opinion, un¬ 
doubtedly the best theory is for the half¬ 
back to mark the outside forward, while 
the back comes up and tackles the inside 
man. Thus, if the centre-half is doing his 
duty, the forward has no one to whom he 
may pass. The theory must not be carried 
to excess, however. In front of his own 
goal the wing half must come across and 
help the rest of the defence at all costs. 
Many a goal has been saved by the oppor¬ 
tune arrival of a forgotten half-back on the 
scene. In such circumstances the outside 
forward may very w'ell be left to look after 
himself. Such is the defensive work of 
the wing half; but he ie no less important 
a factor in attack. When his own forwards 
are controlling the game he must always 
follow them up about twenty or thirty 
yards behind, ready to return the ball if it 
comes out; he must also be continually 
trying to make openings for his men. 

Keeping the Ball Low. 

After frequent passes to thoee in front of 
him, it is often a judicious plan to swing 
a long pass right across to the opposite 
wing ; it not infrequently finds the defence 
unprepared and X’^ovides for a sudden 
dangerous onslaught on the opponents’ 


goal. With the exception of the long pass 
just referred to, quite the most important 
rule for a half-back to remember is to keep 
his passes on the ground; a forward does 
not want to waste time in getting a bounc¬ 
ing ball under control; he wants it straight 
to his feet or carefully placed just in front 
of him, according to the position of the 
opposing defence, so that he may get going 
at top speed with the least possible waste 
of time. No one but a forward can realise 
the immense difference which this point 
makes both to his own play and to the 
general success of the team. 

Barks and Heading. 

We now come to the backs. Mention has 
already been made of their part in the 
theory of marking the inside forward. 
Apart from that, one can only speak with 
regard to them on individual points. First 
and foremost they must be strong and wary 
tacklers; that is, they must w’atch their 
opportunities and not dash in recklessly. 
When they do start they must go right in 
without the slightest hesitation, and with 
as much w^eight as possible thrown on to 
their tackling foot. Secondly, a back 
should be proficient in the art of heading. 
He will find plenty of chances of making 
use of his skill in melees in front of goal. 
Many backs entirely spoil their game by 
“ ballooning ”—unnecessarily high kicking 
—a type of football pleasing to certain of 
the ignorant section of spectators, but 
disastrous to one’s own side; it is only ex¬ 
cusable when clearing from a tight place. 
Under ordinary circumstances the back 
should look for his forwards and try and 
place the ball at their feet; in any case, 
a long, low, skimming kick is far more 
efficient and wastes considerably less time 
than the above-mentioned “ballooning.” 
The two backs, also, must always be ready 
to cover each other. If one goes up the 
field, the other must stay back in case of 


accident and cover any mistakes. They 
should always be ready, too, to pass back 
to the goal-keex>er if hard pressed. 

Combination in Defence. 

It is absolutely necessary for a back to 
get thoroughly used to the style and 
methods of his partner, and the half in 
front of him. He must get to know' almost 
instinctively what the other is going to do, 
so that he can be instantly ready to help 
and support whichever is in need of his 
aid. It is no unusual thing to hear a back 
say, “ I can’t play with so-and-so in front 
of me, as I never know what he is going 
to do.” Any defender, when harassed, 
should be prepared to pass back or across 
to another of his owrn side who is more 
happily placed. An understanding also 
should be established as regards their re¬ 
spective positions. It is quite easy to see 
when a defence is working with a x)erfect 
understanding and in perfect unison and 
harmony, and it is also quite easy to see 
when the reverse is the case. Neither is 
it difficult for him who has thus seen to 
quickly grasp the immense difference. 

The Captain. 

As I have remarked above, centre-half 
is the ideal place for a captain ; it is the 
most imi)ortant position in the team and 
he is the most important man. Many a 
time a game has been “ jHilled out of the 
fire” by the captain who is not afraid to 
take chances, and who can use judgment. 
A great many leaders, however, fall into 
the error of always “jawing” at their 
men. This never does any good, as the 
players get used to it and soon come to 
take no notice. The captain who is likely 
to be most successful is the one w’ho only 
“ talks ” when absolutely nece.ssary, and 
then only to encourage his comrades. 

(To be continued.) 


MY FELLOW-CLERKS: 

A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 

By the **JUNIOR.** 

(IllusiraUd by H. C. EaRKSHAW’ and otfurs.) 


I WONDER why it is some chaps are .so keen 
on togging themselves up. Take Mr. 
Smyth, for instance—and be sure you take 
him with the “ y,” Mr. Printer, for to spell 
his name with a common “ i ” would cause 
him violent grief. 

This Mr. Smyth, or Lord Smith, as Dapp 
named him, is what mother w'ould have 
called “ genteel,” but what I call a regular 
howler. He is one of those chaps who always 
look as if they’d stepped out of a bandbox. 
This is only a saying, and, like moet wise 
sayings, o{>en to criticism. Anyone that 
had really st€px>ed out of a bandbox—unless 
it was a precious big one—would have 


IV.—MR. SMYTH. 

looked, I should think, a bit more crumpled 
than our Mr. Smyth. You scarcely ever 
see a crease in hhn. His trousers are never 
baggy at the knees, his ties are things of 
beauty and a joy for ever, as Scotchy, our 
poet, says; and a speck of dust causes him 
much more trouble than a blot of ink on his 
books. Mother, w’ho ie alw'ays grumbling 
at me about the way I fold up—or more 
correctly speaking the way I don’t fold uja— 
my best clothes and put them carefully 
away in the drawer of a Sunday night, says 
it would be a good thing if I could cultivate 
such habits as hi8,but Joblean,our Socialist, 
says, “ The coat maketh not the man,” and 


Hall, our athlete says, “ Never make a 
clothee-prop of yourself,” which is more 
my sentiment. 

Joblean always speaks of Mr. Smyth as 
the “ Languid Swell,” .and really the name 
fits him like a glove. He has a pale and 
what they call “ interesting ” sort of face, 
a drooping moustache, and that tired look 
about him that all the real classy people in 
Society are supfMJsed to wear. Every night 
when he thinke no one’s looking he brings 
outa pocket-mirror and neat little comb and 
combs his moustache. Then he changes hia 
collar for the evening one. Ah ! I’d like you 
to see it. His ordinary ones are decent 
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lowers, but his evening one fairly sur- 
passeth ordinary human understanding. 
Dapp saj’s that if he (S.) were a Buddhist 
and beheved in people changing into animals 
when they were dead he would probably 
choose to be a giraffe, then he could (perhaps) 
wear a still bigger collar ! But of course 
that is only Dapp’s joke ; and you know 



'* What I call a regular howler.” 


by now he is always fooling. Scotchy says 
tl^t even if he was on his death-be<i he would 
try and make an unseemly pun. And 
Smj'th, who usually holds little converse 
with us “ common toilers of the pen,” as 
Joblean puts it, rebuked him for it the other 
day. Smyth had complained of a pain in his 
fore-head—he pronounced it like two words 
with an extra aspiration on the “ h.” 

” What’s that ! Four ? ” said Dapp. 
” Bai Jove ! old chappie, you’ve got as many 
heads to you as an argument of Joblean’s.” 

‘‘ It’s somewhat of pity, Mr. Dapp,” 
rephed Smyth gravely, that your life is 
passed in a continual endeavour to be funny. 
Otherwise you know there might be some 
hopes of you as a decent fellow.” 

” Thanks, m’lud,” replied Dapp, humbly. 

” There you go again ! Because I choose 
to give the word its correct pronunciation, 
and not render it as if it rhymed with 
* horrid,* which is what you would doubt¬ 
less say if you had a pain there.” 

‘‘ I should certainly say it was horrid,” 
said Dapp. “ I should also have serious 
thoughts about drinking less soda-water 
or tea o’ nights.” 

It pleases Griffiths, I know,” went on 
Smyth—(this was sarcastic, because I had 
laughed)—“ and perhaps you think this 
sufficient reward. Still, considering that 
individual may hardlv be said to have 
arrived at years of discretion-” 

” Not arrived at years of discretion ! ” 
exclaimed Dapp, “ when he thinks of getting 
married and is only prevented from doing 
so at once by the fact that he can’t fix on a 
suitable house—and his b?st girl has accord¬ 
ingly given him up ! But there,” he con¬ 
tinued aggrievedly, ‘‘ it was ever thus from 
childhood's hour. I have always been mis¬ 
understood. That’s what comes of possess¬ 
ing a funny face. But you’re not the only 
one who has made a mistake, Smyth. I have 
known strangers to merelv look at me and 
roar with laughter as if I’d said something 
witty. I simply daren’t attend a funeral. 
When I’ve gone out to parties people have 


asked mo to oblige with a comic song, and 
have been highly indignant when I’ve told 
them I only go in for sentimental. For 
that’s the point of the whole argument, 
Smyth, the crux of the whole situation, as 
Mr. Glennon would say. I’m a serious- 
minded chap. Just imagine w'hat an 
awful nuisance a face hke mine is to such a 
man.” 

” Serious - minded ! ” echoed Smyth. 
“ Tom / ” 

” Yes—me—beg Lindley’s pardon—I. 
I can no more help my funny face than you 
can that aristocratic nose of yours. It’s 
like this, old man : as you know, a man has 
to use a certain amount of red paint before 
he can be entitled to call himself a comedian. 
Well, in my case Nature seems to have 
supplied the red paint and laid it on with 
a lavish hand.” 

Sometimes Dapp would make out he’d 
seen Smy^th over-night in all sorts of queer 
places. ” Beastly proud you were last 
night, Smyth,” he said one morning. 

” Why ? Did you see me ? ” said Smyth. 

“ Wasn’t that you I saw walking up 
Edgware Road eating a piece of fried fish ? ’ 

” No, sir, it was not me. I don’t go in for 
fried fish.” 

” What! And when you passed me 
didn’t you suck the last bone and w ipe your 
hands on the bit of newspaper it had been 
wrapped in ? Come man, own up.” 

” I shall do nothing of the kind. Once 
more, I don’t eat fried fish.” 

” You don’t! You’ve got a treat in 
store then. One of these days when I’m 
flush I’ll stand you a nice tail-piece, see 
if I don’t, for I’ve quite taken a fancy to 
you and don’t mind who knows it.” 

‘‘ I do,” said Smyth, haughtily, “ and if 
ever I have a fancy for fried fish—which 
the gods forbid—I can afford to pay for it 
myself.” 

‘‘ You can ! Lucky man to roll in such 
wealth. If I weren’t one of your proud 
sort, I’d borrow’ a shilling of you. And that 
chap wasn’t you after all, eh ? ” Dapp sighed. 
” W’ell, they say every man has his double.” 

‘‘ I should like to meet yours, Dapp,” put 
in Tanslev, laughing. 

But with all Dapp’s poking fun at him 
I don’t think there was any real ill-feefing 
between the two. It’s certain there wasn’t 
on Dapp’s side, for, as he often said, frivolous 
folk like Smyth made life really worth 
living to such serious chaps as himself. And 
I believe that in time Smyth came to tolerate 
him as a harmless sort of freak. 

It was very different with Joblean. Ho 
is our Socialist, you know, so that you can 
understand how he would detest anyone 



” Fairly surpasseth ordina.-y human 
understanding.” 

who tried to appear classy. Cann said the 
two were like the blue and w'hite packets 
of a Seidlitz powder—quiet enough apart, 
but put them together and there was sure 
to be a lot of effervescence. 

I myself didn’t take much to Smyth at 
first. He had such a sujjercilious way of 
looking at you, as if you were so much 


beneath him. One evening before he had 
been at B. & P.’s very long he stoppetl me 
as I was taking some letters out to post. 

” Just drop this razor in at Brown’s the 
cutler, boy, as you pass, and tell them to get 
it ground for me by Saturday.” 

“ You’d better by half let him take it to 
the shop w here he gets his ow n ground,” put 



” A full-blown clerk.” 


in Dapp. “ You can see by the smoothness 
of his cheek what a keen edge he gets to 
his own razor. Sakes alive !—the child’s 
blushing.” 

Smyth muttered something about Dapp’s 
cheek in interfering with his affairs, but I 
privately thought that the cheek lay in 
another direction, and it was this that had 
ma<ie me turn red. I didn’t mind taking 
his wretehed razor, but I did strongly object 
to being called a boy. It Is true I am short 
for my age, but next month I shall be an 
office-boy no longer, but a full-blown 
clerk, and some one else w ill be in my place. 
Already I’ve given up polo collars and 
taken to the stand-up ones. (Of course the 
latter are only mo<ieratc ones, nothing like 
Smyth’s, but first starting them was what 
they call an ” ordeal ” in itself. In more 
than one way, too, as you may guess when 
you remember that terror of ours, Dapp !) 

But there was still worse to come. When 
I got back, Smyth put his hand in his pocket 
and slipped a coin into my hand. 

“ That’s for obliging me,” said he. 

He did it with such a lordly air that really 
I thought at first it was a shilling. When 
1 saw that it was only a halfpenny I hardly 
knew’ what to do. I didn’t want anything, 
as far as that goes, for obliging him, and if 
he’d been hard up I wouldn’t have hurt his 
feelings for anything. But this from our big 
swell—and after what he’d previously said. 
You read in books about people feeling like 
choking w ith wrath. Well, I did just then. 

‘‘ I couldn't think of robbing you like this, 
Mr. Smyth,” said I, and put the coin on bis 
desk. 

He looked at me pretty hard for a second. 

** Oh, very well,” .said he, off-handedly, 
and slipped the money back in his pocket. 
But unfortunately the quick-eyed Dapp had 
seen it. 

“ Take it, Griffiths, you foolish fellow. 
Won't it help to furnish that house of 
yours ? ” said he. “ What about a ])iano 
for the sitting-room ? Or a mangle for the 
back kitchen ? ” 

It was no use Smyth trying to look un- 
concerntd. And I had my innings a night 
or two later on. 

It was this way. I was going home one 
night when I saw’ him mooching slow ly along 
a small street. He was got up regardless of 
cost, but his face was like a wet Bank 
Holiday. At first I thought it was the high 
collar or the tight boots that w as the matter 
with him, and either of these was surely 
enough to make a chap feel pretty low’. 
But I underst<iod better later on. For love 
is like ice-cream—very nice stuff w'hen taken 
in moderation, but if you have too much 
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of it it *8 liable to give you a pain in the fore¬ 
head, as Smyth called it. 

And that was what was the matter with 
Mr. S. I don’t mean too much ice-cream, 
but the other. When he saw me he 
brightened up, and to my surprise stopped 
me as I was going by. 



“‘Who is this from?’ she asked.'* 


“ Hallo ! Griffiths,’* said he, “ just off 
home ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, and was going on when he 
call(Hl me back. 

‘‘ I say, old chap,” ho be>jan nervously, 
‘‘I’m sorry about the other day—that 
ha’penny, you know ”—in his embarrassment 
he never even stopped to call it half-penny— 
‘‘ but really you know you look younger than 
your age. After all it’s a good fault, j’ou 
know, and—and everyone is liable to mis¬ 
takes, aren’t they ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said I to help him out, for 
he looked that nervous : ‘‘ that's all right, 
Mr. Smyth.” 

“ Though I must say,” he went on more 
smoothly, ” when 1 was a youngster of your 
age, or at least the age I took you to be, 
1 should not have turned up my nose at a 
half-penn}'. Anyhow, that s neither here nor 
there. The point is—er—you haven’t quite 
outgrown your taste for sweets I suppose ? *' 

I supposed not. 

‘‘ Well, here’s—er—sixpence to buy some 
with.” 

‘‘ Thanks muchly,” said I, pocketing the 
coin. Life is full of surprises, and the great 
thing is to take them quietly like I did that 
sixpence. 

” And I say, Griffiths,” he wont on, calling 
mo back again, ‘‘ just round the corner there’s 
a little shop where they sell—er—decent 
sweets; I can recommend them. If you 
should feel inclined to buy your sweets 
there—and you won’t get l>ett 3 r in all 
London, I can tell you—would you mind 
iving this note to the young—er—person 
chind the counter ? ” 

” Right oh,” said I, ‘‘ but there’s no name 
on the envelope. How* shall I know w'ho to 
give it to ? ” 

‘‘ You can’t make a mistake ; there’s only 
one young lady behind the counter, and 
she’s got most beautiful—she’s got golden 
hair, you know’. Give it to her.” 

‘‘ All right. Any answer ? ” 

‘‘ Well, you—er—might wait, and if she 
says anything about an answer you can say 
the writer’s waiting round the comer if she 
cares to drop him a line.” 

‘‘ All right.” 

‘‘ And I say, Griffiths. This is strictly 
ontra-noo —between ourselves, 5 ’ou know*. 
Not a word to the other chaps.” 

‘‘ Of course not,” I said. Really I felt a 
little bit honoure<l to be let into the confi¬ 
dence of a chap like Smyth, for I tumbled to 
how the land lay. Sweets, indeed ! 


But when I got inside the shop I received a 
check which made me onier a jxmn’orth of 
mixed while I reviewed the situation, as the 
pai>ers say. For there were two young 
w omen behind the counter. Still, 1 thought, 
if 1 stick to my instructions I can’t go wrong. 
For, you .see, one young woman had carroty 
hair w'hile the other’s—the one that served 
me—was a pale sort of tow colour. Most 
jxople wouldn’t have called it golden, but 
then I reflected when a chap’s in love he 
sees these little details with different eyes 
from other folks. 

So. when I gave her the money, I slipped 
the note into her hand without the carroty one 
having so much as a peep. My smartness 
w’ent for nothing, though, for she made no 
attempt to keep the thing dark, but twisted 
it round and round in a mystifie<l way, look¬ 
ing at me middling haril, without attempting 
to break the seal. And surpri.sed too. 

” Who is this from ? ” she asked. 

” The gentleman’s round the comer who 
sent it,” I said. 

With that she opened the letter and read 
it. As she did so she looked a good deal 
more surprised. Also she laughed once or 
twice softly to herself. When she’d finished 
she went to the back of the shop and opened 
a small door. 

” Jack,” she called. 

With that out came a youngish man. Ho 
was clean-shaven, and in his shirt-sleeves— 
none too clean sl«‘eves either. He had a 
horsey look, and the straw' that stuck out 
of the corner of his mouth as if it grew there 
sort of rounded off his horsincss wonderfully. 

” Hallo ! ” said he. ” What’s the row' ? ” 

For answer she gave him the note. I 
watched him as he rea<i it, and it seemed to 
me that his horsiness increased with every 
line. 

‘‘ VV’ho on earth—w ho sent this ? ” he 
asked when he had come to the end. 

“ He’ll tell 3 'ou,” said the young woman, 
pointing to me and still laughing. 

” You brought thLs, m'lad, did you ? ” 
asked he. 

” Yes, sir,” 1 replied res])cctfully. ‘‘ I’m 
to take back the answer if there is one.” 

‘‘ Oh, you’ll take back the answer, will 
you ? Well, it so happens there is an anaw er 
—a verbal one.” 



“ ‘ Hullo ! * said he. * What’s the row ? ’ ’’ 

“ You can trust me with the answer,” I 
said. ‘‘I am quite in the gentleman’s 
confidence.” 

‘‘ Oh ! ” he replied, looking at me with 
his little pig-like eyes. ‘* Well, young 
mister. I’m the boy that’s going to deliver 
the answer this time. Give us my coat, 
Min.” 


‘‘ Don’t you be getting yourself into 
trouble, you know. Jack,” said my young 
woman rather anxiously as she helped him 
into his coat. The carroty-headed one said 
not a word. 

‘‘ Oh no,” replied Jack conldently. ‘‘ If 
there’s any trouble knocking about, this 



“‘What do you mean by it, you white¬ 
washed peashooter ? 

isn’t the child w hat’s going to get into it, my 
chicken.” 

“ Now’ then, young cocksparrer,” said he, 
w’hen we were outside, ” where’s this toff 
cooling his tootsies ? ” 

” I don’t think-” I began, but ’nc cut 

me short. 

‘‘ Never mind what you think or what 
you don’t think,” said he roughly, gripping 
me by the shoulder pretty tightly. 1 sup¬ 
pose he thought I was going to run aw’ay, the 
idiot. ‘‘ I’m going to boss this show', my 
lambkin.” 

I .said no more, for at that minute we 
turned the corner and ran plump into 
Smyth, who stood waiting there. When he 
saw' me his face grew’ longer than ever. 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, Griffiths ? ” he 
stammered. 

‘‘ Oh, you’re the gent, are you ? ” said my 
captor. Ho released me and put his face 
quite close to Smyth’s as though he was 
particularly anxious that Sm 3 ’th should not 
miss a word. ‘‘ What do you mean by it, 
you w’hite w’ashed peashooter ? ” 

‘‘ What do I mean by what ? ” asked 
poor Smvth. He had lost all his hauteur, 
as they call it in the penny novelettes. 
Also he was pretU’ white, but never having 
seen a white-washed peashooter I can’t »&y 
for certain that the name was such a good 
fit as Joblcan’s ‘‘ I^anguid Swell.” 

“ What d’you mean b\- sending vour love- 
letters to my wife, vou out-o’-work shop¬ 
walker ? ” asked the horsc\’ man, thrusting 
his face still closer to Smyth’s. 

‘‘ Your wife ? ” gaH|>ed Smj’th. ‘‘ Surelj% 
there must be some mi.stake. It was an 
honourable projjosal-” 

‘‘ You’re right. There is a mistake and 
3 ’ou’ve made it. Come on, put up \'our 
(looks, or I’ll knock that ugly nose of your» 
into shape.” 

But just at that moment who should come 
by but Hall, another of B. & P.’s clerks. 
Hall is—but never mind just now what he 
is. I'll save him for my next pai 3 cr. 

‘‘ Hallo, Smyth, what’s up ? ” said he, 
coming to a stop. 
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“ Er—this man,” began Smyth, but before 
he could get any farther the horsey man 
struck in : 

“ It’s like this, mister. I keep a shop 
round the comer—sweets and terbaccer— 
and this beauty sends a billy-doo to my wife.” 

‘‘ On my honour there’s some mistake,” 
protested Smyth eagerly. “ 1 wouliln’t do 
such a thing for worlds.” 

“ Of course you wouldn’t; we know your 
sort. You and your honour,” sneered* the 
horsey man. 

” Maybe there is a mistake,” suggeste<l 
Hall. “ Give the man a chance to explain.” 

” You got anything to say on this job ? ” 
asked the horsey man quite fiercely, turning 
suddenly on Hall. 

” Don’t know, I’m sure,” said the latter 
coolly. ‘‘ Up to now vou seem to be having 
it all.” * ^ 

‘‘ Yah ! I’m man enough for the pair of 
you,” making a movement to take off his 
coat. 

Pleased to hear it,” said Hall affably. 
” I like pluck ; but oblige me by commencing 
on me, as m 3 ' friend there doesn’t seem quite 
ready.” 

” Yah ! ” growled Jack, ‘‘ you and your 
friend ! Half-starved counter-jumpers, the 
pair of you.” 

” rU thank 3 * 0 x 1 not to repeat that,” said 
Hall. 

“ Oh ! won’t I ? ” 

“ No, my friend,” said Hall, as good- 
tempered as ever. “ I feel pretty confident 
you won’t. And you’d do better to put 
3 'our coat on ; the night air’s chill 3 '.” 

And the horse 3 ’ man, strangely enough, 
did what he was told. 

” Now,” said Hall, turning to Sm 3 ’th, 
what’s all the bother about ? Come, out 
with it, man.” 

” It’s like this, misU'r. I keep a ter¬ 
baccer shop round the corner-” began 

the horsey man. 

” There’s evidentl 3 ' been a mistake some¬ 
where,” put in Sm 3 'th. ‘‘ Yes, and now 
I see what it is ”—his face went red all over 
and he suddenly turned on me. “ It’s you, 
you 3 'oung ass, that’s done it ! You’ve given 
the note to the wrong lad 3 ', I expect.” 

” You told me the 3 'oung woman with the 
golden hair,” said I; “ the other one’s hair 
was carrots--” 

” Auburn, 3 'ou young idiot; auburn or 
golden, it's just the same,” groaned Smyth. 

“ A nice mess 3 'ou’ve made of it, you-” 

He was interrupted by a strange sound 
from the horsey man, something between a 
sob and a choke. Ho w'as writhing about as 
though in agon 3 ’. 

” Excuse me; this is no laughing matter,” 
said Smyth, drawing himself upright once 
more, with all his old dignity recovered. 

” Ain’t it ? ” said Jack, also recovering his 
upright position with an effort. ‘‘ Ain't it ? 
Seems to have hurt 3 'our pal in the same 
wav*, though.” 

And, sure enough. Hall was wiping the 
tears away from his eyes. Afterwards, 
when I came to call back the look on Smyth’ 
face as he stood there glancing from one to 
another I laughed too, but I was too mad 
with him, and myself too, to be tickled just 
then. 

” Never mind, old sport,” said the horsey 
man, “ I’ll forgive you, if it’s only for the 
laugh you’ve given me.” 

” I don’t want 3 'our forgiveness,” replied 
Smv’th, haughtily. “ I refuse to be for¬ 
given b 3 * you.” 

” But you can’t help yourself, matic,” said 
the other; ‘‘ can he, mister ? ” 

Hall appealed to, came forward, making a 
great demonstration with his handkerchief. 

” If you ask me,” said he, “ I think the 
occasion demands that we should smoke the 
pipe of peace.” He produced his cigar case. 


‘‘ If you should want that refilled,” said 
Jack, selecting one and biting off the end, 
” as I said just now, I keep a terbaccer shop 
round the corner. You might--” 

” Do worse than patronise you,” laughed 
Hall; “ business is business and better than 
warfare after all.” 

He seized an arm of each, and in spite of 
Smyth’s unwillingness marched the pair off 
towards the shop and the right 3 ’oung lady. 

As for me, I turned awav* in the opposite 
direction, feeling pretty disgusted with the 
world in general. But I had not gone far 
when I heard quick footsteps behind me and 
m 3 ' name called out. 

” Griffiths,” said Sm 3 'th, for he it was all 
breathless from his run. 

“ Don’t take anv* notice of what I said 
just now, old chap. As I remarked before, 
we are all liable to mistakes.” 

“ Come to that,” said I shortly', ‘‘ it was 
as much 3 'our mistake as mine. You said 
there was sure to be only one girl in the 
shop.” 

“ So there is usually, but I suppose the 
proprietress happened to take a fit into her 
head to serve as 3 'ou went in. Really it was 



“ ‘ Excuse me ; this is no laughing matter.’ 


no one’s fault, but we arc the victims of 
circumstances—you and I, Griffiths. The 
victims of circumstances,” he repeated in 
melancholy tones. “ And really', you know, 
Griffiths, her hair’s not carroty.” 

‘‘ That’s a matter of opinion,” said I, and 
was moving off when he laid a hand on my 
arm. 

‘‘ B 3 ' the wa 3 ', Griffiths, 3 ’ou won’t—er— 
forget 3 'our promise,” said he. “ No need 
to mention it to the other chaps, 3 'ou know.” 

“ All right,” I replied; “ but what about 
Mr. Hall ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve squared Hall all right. So if 
3'OU say nothing no one will be any the 
wiser.” 

“ What’s this for ? ” I asked. For he 
had put another sixpence in m 3 ' hand. 

More sweets if 3 'ou like,” said he. *‘ I 
shouhln’t buy them at the same shop 
though.” 

” That’s all right, Mr. Sm 3 'th,” I said. 
“ I don’t want this.” 

He made me have it, though. I suppose 
he wanted to make sure of me. And when 
3 ’ou come to think of Dapp, it was jolly 
cheap too at the price. 

( To be continued.) 


AT AN OLD BOVS' 
DINNER. 

By Maitla-\l) stew.art ukriues. 


^ATHERED in from far and near. 

Half a hundred men ; 

AVide apart for many a year, 

Side by side a,7ain. 

Curioas to note the change 
In the ciiaps one sees ; 

How the years h-^ve worked out strancfe 
Hetamorjihos's. 

11 . 

Fellows that you formerly 
Thoujtht would set the pace 
Here are turning out to be 
Very commonplace. 

WTiile Uie chaps you sometime.^ thought 
Hardly wortli a groat. 

Strange to say, have blassomed out 
Into men of note. 

m. 

Do you call a grubby kid, 

Brimblecombe, to mind ? 

Swatting everytliing he did : 

Always on the grind ? 

Tliat is he beside the door 
Chattering so gaily ; 

Big and stout—the editor 
Of a liondon Daily. 

IV. 

And tiiat lathy, sun-baked man. 

Talking with the Head— 

Do you know him through the tan ? 

That is Baby Stead. 

Stead who used to funk his tub !— 

Now a D.S.O.— 

Last we beard, ho was a sub. 

Out in Borneo. 

V. 

Grey, whom we tliought brilliant— 

Well, he’s drawn a blank ; 

Sometliing insigniticant 
In a London bank. 

Also Moore, the Latinist 
(Captain in his day !), 

Is a stranded journalist. 

Lean upon his pay. 

VT. 

Such a man as Wintertoun 
Should hare made his mark: 

Yet he’s settled tamely down 
As a Treasury clerk. 

Heron’s novel’s all the rage: 

Yet it must be said. 

Bigger duffer for his age 
Never wore a head. 

x-n. 

Gathered in from far and near. 

Half a hundred men : 

Wide apart for many a year, 

Side by side again. 

Strange to bring together here 
Men and memories 1 
Time has wrought some mighty queer 
Metamorphoses. 




AMAZING OFFER. 


“The most wonderful strength-giver ever invented.” 

“ Give more strength in a week than any other method will in a month.” 

“The World’s finest strength producer.” 

T hese are the opinions of men whose names are known wherever the English language is spoken and who are world-famous in 
the annals of Sport. They refer to Sandow’s Spring Grip Dumb-Bells, which are now offered to every reader of this Journal on 
seven days’ free trial without the slightest restriction. All you have to do is to fill in the couixjn helow—send no money—and 
the Bells will be sent to you, carriage paid, by return of post. 

With every pair we also send a Booklet of Exercises, showing in detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of the 
Sandow System, also a Chart showing how many times each exercise should be done daily by the average man or youth, together with 
hints on how, when, or where to e.xercise, how to take a cold bath, and other useful information. 

This CHART contains One Month’s Initiatory Course of Exercises suitable for the average man or youth, and it has been carefully 
prepared by Mr. Sandow for preparation and use with every' pair of the Grip Dumb-Bells. 

All these we are willing to send you on one week’s free trial in order to carry out Mr. Sandow’s expressed determination of bringing 
the priceless benefits of Health and Strength within the reach of everyone. 

Great boxers and athletes have found the wonderful muscle-building properties of the Bells to be unrivalled when training for any 
contest which calls for great strength and endurance. 

Can any other physical appliance .show such a glorious list of users? No. Therefore, this offer is unique and unprecedented. 

Use the Dumb-Bells for Seven Days according to the easy directions in the Charts ; then, if you decide to keep them, send us a 
deposit of 2s. 6<i. and promise to pay the remainder of the price at the rate of 2s, 6ci. per month, or ONE PENNY PER DAY. 

Nothing could be more simple, nothing more fair. We do not ask you to pay one penny piece until you are completely convinced 
that Sandow’s Grip Dumb-Bells w'ill double your health and treble your strength by using them for ONLY FIVE TO FIFTEEN 
MINUTES DAILY. 

Every muscle and organ of the body is strengthened by the exercises : the Chest is increased, the arms made more muscular, special 
movements are included for leg development, and all the trunk muscles are “ toned up ” to the pitch of perfection. 

TEST YOUR STRENGTH TO-DAY ; use the Bells for a week and TEST YOUR STRENGTH AGAIN—you wiU be convinced 
of their marvellous power. 


SANDOW’S GRIP DUMB-BELL 00.. 42. SANDOW HALL. BURY STREET, BLOOMSBURY. W.C, 

Date -19 

G»ntlemen.—P lease send me by return one pair* of your Suitable for age 

Gentlemen's Spring Grip Dumb-Bells . at 128. 6d. 18 and upwards. 

Youths’ .. .. . 108. 6d. . 14 to 18. 

Ladies’ ,. ,, .. lOs. 6<l. ••• ... 16 upwards. 

This order is given on condition that after Seven Days' Free Trial should I decide not to keep the Dumb-Bells. I may return them direct 
to the alx>ve address, and no charge whatsoever will be made. 

Si{pied __ 

A ddretti --- 

* Please oross out sizes not required. __ 
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PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 


FOR SALE. 



The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States. Cyprus, China, Ecuador. Gold Coast, Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico, Ac.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canaria. 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, Ac. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet aLso pinchasing from our .\pproval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet *3/1. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAP'E & CO.» importers, PRIETOL» 


EXCHANGE. 

HUBERT J. HOMER, M Montague Road, Handsworth. Birmingham. England, will 
exchange Postcards; lull view cards preferred ; glased or cards with coloured borders 
not desired. 

WANTED. 

WANTED, very old Stamps on Envelopes: also Collection.—Y abde, HUlsborough. 
Abertillery. Mon.- - -- 


FREE to Collectors —100 good Stamps. Packet of Mounts, set of Casee for Duplicates, 
and a Perforation Gauge. Send penny for iXMiaKC.—L. GiBBENS, 73 Alexandra Road, 
Croydon 

TREMENDOUS SACRIFICES, Stumps below wholesale prices; send for Approvals. 

— l.S Boolerstowii .\ve.. co Dublin 

RUBBER STAMPS.- Self inking Monogram nr Initial Stamp in case, nearly given 
away; 4(1. —1». Wimout. Sylvan Ivenue. Sale. Chcnluro. 

SUPERIOR ITALIAN POSTCARDS. Fine views of Rome. Naples. Palermo. 

Catania. Ac.; Sd doxon free - J. Aknolp. .New Rond. Newtown. Mont. 

APPROVALS. Cheap Foreign and Colonial Stumps for beginners. Liberal discount. 
-Wkkt. .Market Street. Maidenhead. 

••STAMP WEEKLY," Gibbons latest Volume 11. 2s ftf.-DocoLAH. 4 South Molton 
Street. London. W. 

••BOYS," Volume 1. li>03; contributors. Henty, Fenn, Hope. Overton. Ac.; l». 9d.— 
4 South Molton Street. 

GENUINE UNPICKED STAMPS, 1>. S<i. per parcoI.-BoYCK. 58 York Road, King's 
Cross London. N. 

STAMPS, .\pproval Sheets, suit Junior Medium Collectors.—C anHAM, 167 Earlham 
Rond. Norwich 

APPROVAL SHEETS.-All Stamps Id. each; 50 tree to appllcanU.-Cox. 1S5 Cam¬ 
bridge Road. Seven Kings. 

250 STAMP MOUNTS and inn different Stamps, including Veneiuela. Malaya, Hayti. 
H Japan, F>uador. Borneo, Greece. htruiU. Send 4d.—CRAlo, Netherfleld, Walpole 
Road. Ronconibe!. 

THE ECLIPSE Stamp and Curio Cabinet: a miniature bureau for the methodical 
reception of your Htan)|>s. Ac. ; price li U<1.; descriptive circular free.—L. H., 14S Hilton 
Street Wolverhampton. 

STAMPS ! Special free offers to purchasers of 1*. upwards from my Approval Sheets. 

Prices from jd each —ClUMBKKS. Glunrafon, Trefrlw. 

PERSIAN PROVISIONAL (Cat. 6d.). gratis to all applicants for approvals encloaing 
stamp; 50 per cent, discount.—AHTiil’R Cmihhki.l, 45 Marmion Road. Southsea. 

•• BOY’S OWN PAPERS." bound, good condition. S«. each.—K. Hart, 150 Goldhurat 
Terraco, South Hampstead. I.,ondon. 

••GIBBON’S STAMP WEEKLY,” Volume 11. new. 4 *.-Sturgeon. 2 Bridge Street, 

Thetford, Norfolk. 

COINS. -20 Old English and Foreign from every country, all In fine preservation. If. 6d. 

B. Montaouk. .72 Trinity Road. I’pper Tooting. London, S.W. 

FOR SALE. -Steam Vertical Engine, cost 7*. 6d., sell St. 6d .; No. 2 Brownie Camera. 6f., 
cost 10». 6d. : pair V-lb. Indian Clubs, 1*. ikt ; largo Electric Boll Set. ready for working, 
cost 7<.. sell 3f. 6d. ; all post free.—J. McCaulry, Main Street, Lettorkenny. Co. Donegal. 
Ireland. 

SPECIALISE BRITISH COLONIALS.-Good Packete. 100 Stamps and *250 MounU, 
6d.: post free. 7d.—S tubman. 16 FYeer RoodiHandsworth, Staffa 
FOR SALE.—16-ln. Side Drum; will sell for 16#. or offer.- Maxwell, tnernm, Rox¬ 
burghshire. 

MODEL YACHT, S-ft., cutter rigged, £1, bargain.—M ash, 801 Shorrard Road, Manor 
Park, 

CAMERA. -No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie, 8l»2l, cost £1. If. ', accept lOt.—B. Ralph. 
Archway Terrace, Parkstonc. 

STAMP COLLECTION.— Splendid for beginner; 500 different In Album; many beauti¬ 
ful HeU; will sell for Sf. OtL. post free.—PURVES, Bolebridge Street. Tamworth. 
BOOKS.— Boxing <6d.). Jui-Jitsu (6d.), Amateur Conjuring (&!.), Fancy Mice (If.) " Jack 
Archer" (4<f.). "Cormorant Crag " (4tf.). new; If.Dd. lot, post fr^e.—PCRVEB. Bolebridge 
Street. Tamworth. 
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The Oton Taper. 


M any stories concerning divers’ fights 
with sea-monsters—the majority of 
them apocryphal—have been told, but the 
following account of Diver Lambert’s 
combat with a shark is absolutely 
authentic. 

While engaged on some repairs to a 
ship’s bottom the diver became conscious 
that some large bo<ly wavS moving near 
him. Gazing into the shadowy depths he 
thought he could make out the greyish 
form of some formidable creature, but was 
unable to define clearly what it was. He 
therefore proceeded with his work, throw¬ 
ing an occasional glance in the dirtxdion 
o; his intangible foe. It was not long 
before he was able to make out clearly 
what it was that menaced him, as the 
mysterious creature ventured in closer 


and revealed its identity in the shape of 
a big shark. 

Nothing particular happened that day, 
the shark merely contenting himself with 
watching the diver. The next day he 
came again and simply watched, but 
nothing more. The third day saw him at 
his poi^t again, eternally watching and 
apparently endeavouring to make up his 
mind whether this strange biiXHl was 
worth attacking. 

At last this continual espionage got too 
much for the diver, and he determined to 
bring matters to a head. The fourth day 
arrived, and so did the shark. Thereujion 
T^mbert signalled for a large knife and a 
loo|xxl rope to l)c sent down. Upon the 
arrival of these the diver a<lopted a daring 
ruse. He baited the shark with his bare 


hand—an invitation which was promptly 
accepted. On came the ^eat brute straight 
for the hand, and having arrivetl within 
striking distance he turned over on his 
back, as is the custtira with sharks when 
attacking, and shot forward. But at that 
moment the hand was (luickly withdrawn, 
and the diver’s knife plunged into the 
creature's side, crimsoning the surround¬ 
ing water. Like a flash the shark turned 
and came at him again, but Lambert 
dodged the onslaught, and once more 
sheathed his knife in the brute's side. So 
this strange li^ht to a finish went on. till 
finally the diver triumphed, and a few 
minutes later the carca.ss of the shark was 
being drawn in the IoojxhI roi)e to the 
surface. • Lambert keeps the creature's 
backbone as a memento of the duel. 



The Floating Gourd: 

A WEIRD TALE OF A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


I^ow, there came a certain evening when 
the maiden, Yulith, came secretly to 
us. 

“ The time has come,” said she, “ when we 
should consult together, for to-morrow is the 
day of the great festival of the Druids, and 
it has been appointed that to-morrow’ you die. 

Now, I have pondered long on this 
matter in the ho[)e that some way might be 
revealed to me by which ye should escape 
death, and I see one chance, and one only, 
and that, as it seems to me, but a slight one. 
But so that ye should understand the matter 
more clearly, and so be better able to grasp 
any chance that may pre.«ient its<df, it were 
well that I shoiikl tell you somewhat of the 
kind of men into whose hands yc have fallen, 
and bring to your understanding some idea 
of the contour of the mountain outside this 
chamber in the rocks. 

“ Now, the legend of our people is this— 
that many generations back in the dim past 
we dw'clt in an island in the north, across the 
seas. 

“It was a pleasant country, abounding in 
thick forests, and there our forefathers, who 
were called Druids, lived in safety and 
ruled over the common ix'ople, the leader of 
our race being knowm as the Arch-Druid. 

“ And at a certain season of the year the 
Arch-Druid, accompanied by the Arch- 
Druidess, and by the les.ser priests and 
priestesses, went forth into the woods, 
among the oak groves, and cut the sacred 
mistleUie to be used at the festival in the 
great temple w hich was set upon a plain and 
built of great stones set up edgew^ays. 

“ Now’, as it seems to me, the troubles of 
our race began with the Arch-Druid Gunnuth, 
for he it was who offered up the first human 
eacrifice in the temple ; a maiden she was, and 
very beautiful, and from that day to this our 
race has know’n no rest. 

“ However, be that as it may, not long 
afterw'ards the Arch-Druid, with the Arch- 
Lruidesa and many of the priests and 
priestesses, joumeyetl across the narrow sea 
to l>e present at some great festival in 
another country, where at his instigation a 
similar sacrifice was offeri'il, and, on retum- 
i.'ig, their ship was attacked and taken by 
pirates, who sold them into slavery to the 


By RAVENOR BULLEN, 

Author of *'The Mftterjf of Cabin So. 7,” 
CHAPTER IX. 

people of Morocco, who in turn sold them as 
slaves to the Egyptians. 

“ And there for many generations they 
lived as slaves to the Egyptians, working in 
the quarries where were fashioned the stones 
for the great temples, and carving the 
images of the sacred cats and bulls which 
their taskmasters worship{jed. 

“ Now, unknow n to the Egyptiaiu?, the 
Druid.s had set up, in one of the deserted 
quarries, a circle of stones, in the form of the 
temple on the plain in the i.sland w hich was 
once their home, and one night they seized 
one of the Egyptian priests, and offered him 
up as a sacrifice, and with him they sacrificed 
one of the sacred cats. 

“ But they had bec*n observed. The 
BIgyptians fell on them, and but a remnant 
escaped from their vengeance and fled up 
the great river, even the river Nile. 

* “ But wherever they stayed the Egyptians 
followed them, killing now one, now another, 
and driving the few who survived even f irther 
up towards the sources of the great river. 

“ At last, when there was but a mere 
remnant left, they came to a country w'hich 
is a sea of mountains, even to Abys.siiiia, 
and here they w ere treated w ith kindnc*ss, and, 
passing through, they settled down on the 
hither side of the mountain.'^, and for some 
generations they dwelt in safety and multi- 
plierl. 

“ Now, the Aby.ssinians professed the creed 
of Christianity, which was a faith that had 
its origin in a certain countr}' to the east 
of the Red Sea.” 

“ Yes, that is so, Yulith,” I inter|)osed. 
“They were conveiled to Christianity in 
what we call the fourth century. 

“ Mcnelik, the present ruler of Abyasinia, 
traces his pcMligrec right back to a certain 
Queen of Sheba who travelled to the Court, 
of King Solomon, the ruler of the country 
W'here Christianity originated, long years 
before the birth of its Fomider.” 

“ That may well be so, but of that our 
legends do not speak. However,” continued 
she, “ in Abys.sinia my ]x*ople dwelt in sa'ety 
until again the old madno.ss overcame them, 
and they offered up another human sacrifice, 
and again w ith the same result. 

“ The few who escaped the fury of the 


Abys-sinians fle<l westward, crossing the 
Up|xr Nile. After .strug<ding through dense 
for<*8ts they eventually came to this moun¬ 
tain, where they and their de.^cendants have 
dwelt ever since, keeping aloof from the 
surrounding jx'ople, who regard them with a 
hatre<l and suspicion not without cause. 

“ Now, as to our mountain fastness. You 
will have notice<l when you w ere brought over 
the bridge that you entered a tunnel which 
wound through the rock, always with an up¬ 
ward trend. 

“ This tunnel ends, halfway up the moim- 
tain, in a hollow cup-like jdain, surroundtxl 
on all sides by high cliffs, .so stwp that no 
man can climb them, being, as Quantock 
tells me, what he calls the lateral crater of 
a volcano, which he explains to be the funne) 
through which molten rocks were formerly 
cast into the air; and this 1 can well Ixjlicve, 
seeing that even now at a certain place 
boiling w^atcr is thrown up to a great height 
at certain jx'riods of the day and night.” 

“ Yx's, that’s right enough,” .said Quan- 
took. “ Same sort of thing.s in Iceland. We 
call them gey.sers.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Y’ulith, “ this is 
the situation. A cup-like ])lain surrounded 
on all sides by unclimbable cliffs. At the 
back an im}mssablc snow -cap|X‘d mountain, 
the only access to the cup being by t he bridge 
over the cafion leading to the tunnel, 
which bridge is alway.^* guardcnl. 

“ Then on the margin of the I?up, backing 
on the cliffs, .stands the temple, being a circle 
of great stones in which is the .sacrificial 
Slone. 

“ One other thing, and I have finished. 
8orae years before hi.s death iny father, who 
was Arch-Druid, found, at the f(X)t of the 
cliffs, a large diamond, and digging down 
farther he came on many such, some large^ 
some small. This search he carrie<l on for 
many years, and on the pretext of having 
a store of grain in case of emergency, he liad 
a chamlxx excavatcx^l in the rock, in which 
hb causes! grain to V>e stored ; and in a secret 
cavity of this chamber he j)laced the 
diamonchs, di.sclosing the locality to me alone. 

“ By some means Mugdtx)!, the present 
Arch-Druid, who was at that time but one 
of the i)riests, and Maglooga, his wife, gut 
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The *Boy**s Obiftt Temper. 


to know of my father having found and 
secreted the diamonds, and on his death they 
demanded that I should tell where they were 
hidden ; but this I refused to do, although 
they threi^tened me Avith death, and even 
put me to the torture.” 

” The brutes ! ” exclaimed Archie. 

‘‘ But although I knew that they sought 
my death, yet 1 also knew that they wou'd 
not make an end of mo till they had wrung 
from mo the .secret of the hiding-place. 

“ So now’ I say to you, Quantock, and to 
all of you, If ye escape to-morrow I pray 
you to take me with you, for truly I weary 
of my life here, having a great hatred for the 
Druids on account of their cruelty.” 

And this we promised that we would do. 


CHAPTER X. 

” Now, as I said at the beginning,” con¬ 
tinued Yulith, ” there is just one chance, 
and that is to seize the keys of the treasure 
chaml)er, the slab covering the opening to 
which is against the cliff behind the temple. 

These keys hang from the girdle of Mug- 
dool, the Arch-Druid, and never leave his 
possession. 

” If betw’een the opening ceremonies and 
the sacrifice of the first victim we can get 
these keys from him, either by force or 
atrategN*, w’e might make a dash for the 
slab. 

” Once behind that, and that locked, we 
should be in a fair w^ay to safety, for they 
could never open it in time to catch us. 

“ Then we could secure the diamonds and, 
if we could overcome the guard, escape by 
the bridge. 

“ What say you, friends ? ’Tis but a 
slender chance. Can any of you suggest a 
better way ? ” 

We none of us could. 

” Then farewell till to-morrow,” said she. 
sadly; ” and of this 1 am sure—either yo 
will be flattened out or wo shall escape.” 

And so she left us, and it was not tUl some 
hours afterwarf.ls that I remembered that 
I had forgotten to ask what “ flattening out ” 
meant. 

The next morning the guards came early, 
and gave us food and drii^, and then loft us 


for a while. Later on they returned, and, 
making us all stand up, they tied our huula 
behind us, but our feet they did not tie. 

Then they took away Quantock Phajrre, 
leaving the rest of us a prey to a great fear 
as to what should be his fate, but incapable 
of doing anything effective in his aid. 

Aft<T an absence of about an hour the 
guanls returned, and, having surrounded us, 
they threw open the door and commamled 
us to follow the man who lo<i the w’ay. 

On coming out into the light of day my 
eyes were at first dazzled, but, on l>ecoming 
accustomed to the change, 1 saw that the 
surroundings w’cre even as Yulith had 
describcwl them to us. 

There was the cup-like depression in the 
moimtain-.side, surrounded by cliff.s, evidently 
at one time a crater. 

Theie 8too<l the circle of giant stones, the 
Druid temple, and, towering over all, on the 
side farthest from the temple, its head lost 
ill the eternal snow's, was the mountain. 

We were taken past the tem])le, and made 
to stand in a row in a large niche cut into 
the rock behind it, with our backs to the 
cliff. 

Before us, a little to our left, w’as the circle 
of giant stones forming the temple, and 
there on a flat slab, which I realiHo<l with a 
shudder w’as the sacrificial stone, lay Quan¬ 
tock PhajTc, bound and helpless, but at 
present to all appearances unharmed. 

Over his head w'as suspended by a thick 
rope a great slab of stone. The rope, 
stretched to the tautness of a fiddle-string, 
passed over a cross-beam, and was secur^ 
to the foot of one of the upright stones, at 
a distance of some twenty yards from the 
sacrificial stone. 

I turned sick as I realised the diabolical 
si nplicity of the thing. 

One slash of a knife on the taut rope, and 
the ponderous slab of stone would crash 
down on the wTetched victim beneath. 

In front of the temple were seated the 
people of the Druids, their evil faces fixed 
on the sacrificial stone with looks of fiendish 
expectancy. 

And as I gazed there came a trembling of 
the earth, and from a spot in front of the 
temple a column of water enveloped in 


clouds of steam leaped hissing into the air. 
It was the great geyser. 

Then from an opening in the cliff there 
ifeued the Arch-Dmid, Mugdool, clad in a 
white rol)c, and took his stand at the heatl 
of the sacrificial stone, and after him came 
the evil shrivelled ligiire of Maglooga, the 
Arch-Druidess, and she took up a position 
near the foot of the stone. 

And hst of all came the maiden, Yulith, 
and took her place behind us who were to 
die. as was her right. 

Then Mugdool, the Arch-Druid, Kto<id 
forth, and l>egan an impassioned harangue 
to the people. 

As I listened I luianl a w'his|x?r l)ehind 
me. ’Twas the voice of Yulith. 

“ I am going to cut the cortls which hind 
your WTists,” .said she. ” Kwp your hand.'- 
behind you till I have releastnl your com¬ 
panions’ wrists also ” ; and 1 felt the draw 
of the knife as the cord was sever^-'d, but 
still 1 kept my hands behind me as directtxl. 

And from the tail of my eye I saw her go 
along the line of my companions, freeing 
their wrists also. 

Then I felt, rather than saw', she had again 
taken up her position behind me, and again 
I heard her whisper : 

“ Mugdool wdll have to pass in front of us 
to fetch the sacrificial knife with which to 
sever the cord. That will be our chance, 
and oiur only chance. 

‘‘ Seize him as he pa.sscs back toward the 
sacrificial stone, and wTcnch the keys from 
his girdle, while I release Quantock.” 

Meanwhile the Arch-Druid w’as in the full 
flood of his oratory. 

” Shall these men come amongst us as 
spies and live ? ” concluded he, w'orking up 
to a dramatic climax. 

” No, they shall die,” yelled h's auditors. 

‘‘ And how’ shall they die ? ” questioned 
he. 

Like a dull roar of hate came the answer, 

“ They shall be flattened out.” 

” Even so,” was his reply ; ‘‘ w'hen next 
the geyser spouts I will cut the ro|je.” 

And ho turned and paced slow’ly past u.s 
towards the stone on which lay the sacrificial 
knife. 

(To he continued.) 







SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


^pAKixo advantage of a slight lull in the 
i. storm, the men, headed by Tom and 
Wallolo, ran quiokl\’ along the deck, and, 
after a few minutes’ strenuous toil, succeeded 
in launching the boat. They worked as men 
do who know that a minute lost may mean 
their destruction. Each man labijured quickly' 
and intelligently, and the instant the boat 
touched the water she was cut loose, and 
immediately a great w'ave carried her far 
from the steamer. 

If the motion had been tremendous before, 
that of the boat was simjily terrific. For a 
time it seemed that nothing could possibly 
save her. Tom ordered the men to lie dow’n, 
and, taking the helm, he strove to keep her 
straight before the wind. She rushed for¬ 
ward like a maddened racehorse. At times 
it seemed impossible that she could live, .so 
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CHAPTER V.—THE WRONG SIDE OF AFRICA. 

tremendous were the seas which hurled them¬ 
selves against her. But the little craft, 
sharp in stem and stem, was light and 
buoyant, and a kindly Providence w'atched 
over her and kept her on her course. 

” Now, men,” said Tom, ” it is time to 
carry my idea into offtxjt. We must try to 
ride out the storm with sea anchors. Easton 
the mattress* 8 .securely and fling them over- 
hoard, the oil w’ill drain out of them as they 
float; get out the canvas biiokots and throw 
them into the sea; stave in two of the tins 
and |X)ur the oil out on eaoh side, and keep at 
it. If W’e can hold her straight with the 
anchors she will ride it out all right, and the 
oil will hold the w’aves in clujck.” 

His orders wen? obeyed promptly, and the 
buckets answered thoir purfX)se admirably. 
The boat w'as kept straight to the onrushing 


.s.as, and as the oil spread it worked a 
marvellous eftV'ct. All around the boat the 
sea was subduoil. For tw’enty-four houra 
the storm continued. During the night, 
how’ever, the wind abated very considerabi v. 
and on the second day it became clear that 
the tempest had blown itself out. The sc^a, 
though \’er\' higli, no longer threatemKl the 
safety of the boat, and the men cast them¬ 
selves down in their saturatc'd garments an<l 
fell fast asleep. 

“ Thank God ! ” said Tom, as ho still 
clutched the helm, “ that danger is passe<l. 
And now, Wallolo, we must kwp a bright 
look-out for a ship, and try to lig up the sail 
and run to jx>rt.” 

“ Port, ma.ster! There is no land tor 
many, many miles, and the hot sun will soon 
be doing more to us than drying our clothe^ 
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“ I don’t know,” laughcil Tom, “ unless 
education has something to do xiith it. 
When your faculties are trained you can think 
quickly, and usually with correctness. I 
expect you can do many things without any 
thought whatever when you have had long 
practice. The trainetl man can do new things 
because his wits are sharpened with observa¬ 
tion.” 

“ I believe you arc right, sir. I could tell 
by the way you ordered us and the way you 
took the helm that you were the proper man 
to command the boat.” 

On the evening of the fifth day, Tom 
statione<l Wallolo in the bow' of the boat and 
askotl him to keep a sharp look-out all round. 
The sea w'as now’ as smooth as a millpond, and 
the sun was setting like a huge globe of fire. 

Suddenly Wallolo, who had bwn for some 
minutes intently w’atching what looked like 
the top of a great sea-bird’s wing, on the 
farthest verge of the glittering waters, gave 
an excited shout 

‘‘ Master, I think I see a sail! ” 

Every man leajjt to his feet and stared 
eagerly across the sunlit sea. 

For some time nothing could be discerned. 
Then Tom saw a tiny fragment of white 
showing. 

There w-as not breeze enough to move the 
boat in the direction, although the vessel, if 
indeed it were a ship, seemed to be bringing 
the wind with her. At any rate, the white 
speck movetl very slowly, and the anxious 
watchers imagined that it grew larger as time 
went on. 

“ Out with the oars, boys,” said Tom ; 
“ w'e must try’ to get nearer. Bend to it, and, 
Wallolo, do you whistle for a wind ; mark the 
position of the sail as well as you can. We 
shall have darkness upon us in a short time, 
and then she may pass us without our 
knowing.” 

Willingly the men toiled at the oars, and 
when night fell the upjier sails of the vessel 
could be distinctly seen. 

She was moving very slow’ly, the breeze 
having almost died away. 

Ail right the men relieved each other at the 
oars, and Tom w aited with a beating heart for 
the rising of the sun. 

At length the majestic King of Day rose 
with a leap out of the dark clouds. On the 
starboard bow' a small vessel could bo dis¬ 
cerned. She was j^ainted white, and by her 
masts Tom saw’ that she was a barque. Her 
St unsails and skysails were set to catch the 
light brec“ze, and her lower canvas hung limp 
against the masts. A tiny column of smoke 
rose from her galley fire. She floated 
gracefully along, with a gentle swaying 
movement from side to side. There was no 
sign of men upon her deck. The breeze began 
to freshen, and the lower sails shook. 

“ Now’, boys,” said Tom, “ give a loud hail. 
All together. Now another—and another. 
Wallolo, wave something.” 

Wallolo seized an empty oil tin, and began 
hammering upon it. 

As the barque felt the stronger breeze her 
sails filletl, and she moved more swiftly on 
her course, and began to draw' away. 

“ Another yell, boys, and all together. 
Barque, ahoy ! Barque, ahoy ! ” 

Wallolo hammered furiously upon the tin, 
and gave a peculiar shrill African cry, w’hich 
vibrated across the water. 

A cry of joy arose in the boat as signs of life 
became apparent upon the barque. 

A man jumped upon the gunw’ale and 
stared out, and another ran up the ratlines 
a little way and arched his hands over his 
eyes and ptcreil over the sea. 

Then the helm was put down, the clew of 
the mainsail went up, the topsail yard 8\vuMg 
round, bringing the sails aback, and in a short 
time the baique was lying hove to, aw’aiting 
the coming of the boat. 


and making us feel warm. We have only 
that little cask of water, and what food we 
brought with us will soon be exhausted.” 

“ We must haul in our anchors and got 
the sail up. It is no use sailing w’est, for the 
currents are too strong there, and w’e should 
only drift about without making progress. 
There is more traffic on the cast. The South 
African liners lun regularly to and fro, and 
there is plenty of traific to the West Coast. 
Wo must steer tow’ards the east, Wallolo, and 


“ Master,” said he, ” you saved us from 
death by your forethought and skill. No one 
but you would have thought of the sea anchors 
and the oil tins and the saturated mattresses. 
Have you ever been wrecked before ? ” 

“ Not like this, Wallolo, although I have 
been in a steamer w’hich was nearly w’recked 
on the Goodwin Sands; but I have read a 
good deal about the eflFect of oil on a stormy 
sea, and every fisher-lad knows how to 
make a sea anchor. A light boat like this 


‘ Are there any other men about, Wallolo? * ”—Set Chapter IV, 


trust to the good Providence that has abeady 
befriended us.” 

The wind favoured them, and soon the 
men, refreshed by sleep, sot the sail, and 
they steered for the east. There were no 
signs w’hatcver of any ship ; they floated, a 
tiny speck, alone in mid-ocean. The heat 
began to be oppressive. Water w’as served 
out sparingly and the men ate a small portion 
of the food they had brought. Wallolo care¬ 
fully drainwl the oil tins, and seemed to 
derive considerable pleasure and nomish- 
ment from w hat he obtained from them. 


ought to ride out the fiercest gale if she can 
be kept straight to the wind. Many a fisher¬ 
man rides out a fierce south-w’ester in the 
Channel in an open boat, and thinks nothing 
of it. It is only a matter of using a fair 
amount of skill and knowing what to do and 
when to do it.” 

” That’s just it, master,” said one of the 
men. ” And there you have the difference 
betw'een men like us and men like you— 
w'e may know’ w'hat to do, but we don’t do it 
at the right time. How is it that a man 
know’s exactly ? ” 
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“ Boat ahoy, ahoy dere ; vat vhas you ? ” 
came a hoarse voice to the hearing of the 
men in the boat, 

“ ShipwTecked men from the British 
steamer Regent. Six days adrift in this boat. 
For Heaven's sake take us aboard ! ” 

“ Right you vahs, mate ; ver’ glad to see 
you. Hurry up and come alongside.” 

The men needed no further invitation. 
With a cheer they plimged their oars in 
and were soon alongside and climbing 
aboard. Some men l^gan to hook on the 
tackle and prepared to lift the boat out of 
the watei. 

A stout red-faced man in thick pilot cloth 
garments was awaiting Tom as they stepped 
on deck. 

” Mighty glad to see you, mates. I’m Jan 
Deckens, of Amsterdam, part owner of dis 
leetle barque, bound for Sierra Leone, to do 
some trailing on de West Coast of Africa. 
Vere vhas you from, did you said ? ” 

I was a passenger on the Regent^ bound 
from England to Brizil and Trinidad, a tramp 
steamer. We were crippled by a gale about 
a week ago, and had to leave the ship. The 
captain and mate were washe^fl overboard by 
a big sea, which carried away the bridge, 
and we were the only men saved.” 

“ Ve vhas in it, too, mates ; but ve vhas 
took all de sails off her and rode out de gale. 
It vhas took us all our dime, I tell you—ve 
vhas nearly blowed into leedle bite. Vhas 
you hungr>% mates ? ” 

The hospitable Dutchman bestirred him- 
telf to make the shipwTecked men comfort¬ 
able, and round a steaming pot of coffee, and 
with plenty of good food, they soon forgot 
the terrors of the sea, and went about the 
duties assigned them with all the matter-of- 
fact calmness of British sailors. 

About two weeks later, as they sailed 
along with a fair wind, one morning they saw 
the African coast loom up out of the sea on 
the distant horizon. The temperature had 
been rising for some days, and it soon became 
very hot. The sun shone with a fierce glare 
upon the water, and the men w’ere glad to rig 
up aw'nings of old sails to shield them from 
the burning rays. The pitch in the seams of 
the deck was soft, and at midday bubbled 
with the heat. Wallolo was the only man 
on board who seemed to enjoy it. 

** Dere is Leopard Island,” said Captain 
Jan, waving bis hand in the direction of a 
small island near the mainland. ” Ve haf a 
straight run now to Freetown, at de mout 
of de Sierra Leone River, an* den, I s’pose, 
it will be good-bye. Master Tom ? ” 

** I am afraid so. Captain. The men will 
report themselves to the British Consul, and 
1 must look out for a steamer to take me 
cither to Tiinidad or England. My friends 
will be gla<l to hear from me. The nevra of 
our shipwTeck will not have reached them 
yet, but 1 will telegraph as soon as I get 
ashore in order to save them anxiety on my 
behalf.” 

” Veil, if you vhas vant to stay aboard 
here. Master Tom, you vhas jolly veil vel- 
oome. I like you. If you vant a job at 
sea, you can stay on de barque and do some 
tra^ng up de rivers. You vhas no fool, an’ 
dere is money to be made by a goot man. 
Vat you say, eh ? ” 

” Thank you. Captain, with all my heart. 
But 1 must say no. If I w anted to learn the 
business of the sea I could not ask for a 
better seaman or a kinder man than you are. 
But I have been training to be a soldier in 
the Egyptian military service, and ho[)e some 
day to go out to Cairo and the Soudan as an 
officer. I have enough money to prepare me 
for my career, and, though I love the sea, I 
feel that my heart inclines me to the army. 
It was my father’s profession. But I sh^ 
part with you with great regret, and alw^ays 
cherish you in my thoughts as a true Dutch 


sailor, a worthy follow'er of men like De 
Ruyter and Van Tromp.” 

The mention of these Dutch heroes brought 
a gratified smile to the face of Captain Jan, 
and he gave Tom’s shoulder a hearty smack 
of approval. 

“ Van Tromp, say you. Master Tom, and 
De Ruyter ? I dank Gott if I vhas like men 
like dese. Dey vhas heroes, like William 
of Nassau, vat you call de Silent. You 
vhas a tile. Master Tom, a perfect, jolly, 
English tile—date vat you vhas ! ” 

He meant a perfect, jolly, English brick; 
but Tom understood. 

A few hours later they ran into the harbour 
of Freetown, the chief town of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, and Tom had his first view of 
African scenery. He had expectecl to see 
everything sun-dried and brown, with dreary 
stretches of desert-like sands. He was 
astonished to find that, on the contrary, 
everything was bright w'ith colouring of rest¬ 
ful green. Lofty hills encircled the towm, 
and the green trees and wonderful vegetation, 
the magnificent growths of plant and shrub, 
made it look like a huge gwrden or glorious 
park. 

Away on one hill stood a range of white¬ 
washed barracks, where the West India 
Regiment was stationed. The handsome 
stone cathedral, the gaily painted houses, 
the red roads, and the busy thronged quays, 
made the town look wonderfully picturesque 
from the sea. In the far distance densely 
covenxl forest lands closed in the picture with 
a frame of gorgeous colour. Above all, the 
brilliant sunshine, fierce though it was, the 
blue sky and the changeful sea, made up a 
marvellous effect of tropical beauty. But the 
heat, after the freshness of the open sea, 
appeared terrific when they left the ship and 
embarked in a small boat. 

It was not the dry heat of some tropical 
countries, but a heavy humid heat, which 
was stifiing and oppressive. 

Tom, although he was used to hot days in 
the forests of Trinidad, felt that nothing he 
had experienced hitherto could compare with 
this moist heat of the West African coast. 

On shore he found a scene of great activity 
and picturesqueness. The streets of Free¬ 
town are long and rather narrow, and the 
town is less attractive from within than from 
the sea. 

In the chief thoroughfares crowds of natives 
were squatting on the ground, selling all kinds 
of goods—piles of fruit, papers, wares of all 
descriptions, cotton goods, clay utensils, 
pipes, and native instruments. Rude shops, 
covered with a roof of wood or grass, sheltered 
the more prosperous tradesmen. Crowds 
of people were passing to and fro, laughing 
and singing, and greeting each other with 
commendations and inquiries which could be 
heard to the end of the street. Some had 
great bundles on their heads oi strapped to 
their backs, others lollerl in the shade or lay 
propped up Ix'side a wall. The women 
seemofl to be wearing costumes of all the 
colours of the rainbow', and stalked along with 
a peculiar grace of movement. 

Mohammeflans, in snowy white; smart 
privates of the West India Regiment in their 
zouave jackets and trousers and white 
niters ; well-dressed blacks in check suite, 
igh collars, top hate, and patent boots, 
rubbed shoulders with natives from the 
Timini or Mendi countries, w'hoso only cos¬ 
tume was a loincloth of plaited grass. These 
savages—for they were little better—were 
well-Duilt, athletic-looking men, w'ho stalked 
with insolent looks through the English- 
speaking natives and rolle<r out a growling 
volley of words as they brushed by them. 
To Tom it seemed that they wdste^d to pro¬ 
voke a quarrel, and more than once it 
seemed as though some conflict would be 
provoked by their truculent behaviour. 


Inquiries with the Consul elicited the fact 
that it would be irnpo.isible for Tom to pro¬ 
ceed to Brazil, and that it wouM be better to 
sail to Liverpool by one of the mail steamers. 
In a few' weeks’ time one of the regular 
steamers would be leaving, anti it would be 
easy to arrange about a passage. 

Tom telegraphed to his friends in England 
and to his uncle in 'rrinidad. telling of his 
safety, and then, with Wallolo, who refused 
to leave him or to look after a ship, he 
arranged for accommodation at an hotel, and 
prepared to pa.«is the time which must elai)se 
before his de])arture as pleasantly as possible. 
A number of officers on s|)ccial service duty, 
and various officials on their w ay to posts in 
the interior, had gathered at the hotel, and 
as Tom listened to their conversation on the 
verandah after dinner he judged that there 
was some disturbance brewing among the 
natives. 

” Next month,” said a smart-looking man, 
a captain in the West African Regiment, 
“ the collecting of the hut tax w ill begin 
among the natives of the up-country ad¬ 
ministrations. There is sure to be a rumpus. 
Old Bureh swears that he will refuse to pay 
anything, and will forbid his people to pay. 
All through the Mabanta and Bagru countries 
messengers are stirring up the j^eople. C’hief 
Niagua, in the Panguma district; Bai 
Kompa, of Kw'ia country ; and Katah, of 
Luawah, have turned sulky, and say they 
can do nothing until the medicine men have 
given directions what must be done. Men 
were sent off three weeks ago to Bandajuma 
to And out w hat that old sinner Momomiki 
WTis going to do. They have not ret umed yet, 
and may never do so. Cliief »Sherbro, of 
Yonni; Guburu, of Boompe; Bar Kru, of 
Mabang; and Bai Simera have gone off on 
some secret excursion to the Impcrri Moun¬ 
tains, and, if one may judge by the gross 
impudence of the Timinis and Mendis walking 
about Freetown, the mischief will break out 
shortly, and some of us will bo mightily 
astonished.” 

” I don’t like the look of the Mendi and 
Timini men who are crowding into Free¬ 
town,” said another officer. “I saw one of 
them draw' his knife upon an English-speaking 
native to-day, and by his Iwks I could see 
that he meant bloodshed. Luckily, two of 
the West India men came up just then and 
attracted his attention, and he slunk off.” 

” It’s nothing to what is going on up- 
country,” said a sharp-faced man, whose 
bronzed appearance betokened a lengthy 
residence in West Africa. I have just 
retume<l from a six-months trading journey 
through the Bandaj\ima district, and if w'O 
do not have a big rising in a short time, my 
observation and knowledge go for nothing. 
The Arabs have been selling rifles and am¬ 
munition for months past, and huge stores 
of food and w eapons are being hidden aw'ay in 
the bush. Down the rivers stockades are being 
built, and in nearly every village the women, 
children, and cattle are being removed 
into the forest. That i.s alwa> s a bad sign. 
There is evidently a big gathering of chiefs 
going on in the impe^rri Mountains. I met 
thousands of Mendis in full war rig tramping 
off through the bush, and every man looked 
a blackguard, and meant mischief. If 1 were 
the Governor I should send some scouts up 
there to find out what is going on, for the 
war cloud is thick and black in that direction, 
and w'hen it breaks, as it will most surely in a 
few months, or maybe week.**, it will mean a 
storm of cruelty and massacre throughout the 
whole of West Africa. I know the signs.” 

” That’.s exactly what I think, Loder,” said 
the captain who had first spoken. ” If 
Carden is w ise, he will find out what is going 
on there, anrl some of you fellows may win 
promotion if you volunteer for this service. 
You will carry your lives in your hands, but 
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the ri8k is worth a good deal. It may mean 
life to thousands of unsuspecting people if 
you succeed.” 

“ I should not like to be the man to under¬ 
take it,” said Loder, -with a laugh. I have 
been on the coast for more than tw^enty years 
and know the ins and outs, and have studied 
the people. The Imperri Mountains are like 
a devil’s stronghold : huge ra\nnes, thick 
forests, and dark caves conceal more cruelty 
and fiendish maasacres than you wll find in 
any other part of darke^^t Africa. Every 
track is now being watchetl night and day by 
Mendl spies, and the whole cx)untiy is un¬ 


known to Europeans. A nigger dare not face 
the superstitious terrors and the awful death 
that he kno^^'s awaits the intruder, and for a 
whjte man it would be a certain and a bloody 
death. The odds are ninety-nine out of a 
hundred against success, and I reckon that 
if the Governor had a \X\ and a knighthood 
to offer he would know that no man would 
undertake the almost impossible ta.sk.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Captain Dalziel; 
“ the right man will not mind taking the one 
chance ; the Empire has been built on im¬ 
possible ventures. One thing is perfectly 
obvious, we mti^t have information of what 


is going on up there, or else before we can 
turn round the whole colony will be stream¬ 
ing with bUxxl.” 

^he chill wind of evening, the groat danger 
to health in West Africa, was now blowing 
in from the sea. Thick darkness lay upon 
the forest, and from the black gloom there 
arose the weird sounds of an African night, 
the shrill screaming chirp of the cricket, 
the hollow croak of the grass frog; and 
from the dense covert of the bush came 
the hungry mournful cry of the cruel 
prowling le<ipard. 

(rt* be condnued.) 


^ ^ ^ 

Through Siberia on a Bicycle. 

By ROBERT L. JEFFERSON, F.R.O.S. 


FTEE many weeks ot strenuous wheeling 
across Europe I one day came to the top 
of the pass in the Ural Mountains, and saw', 
on one side of the roa<l, a huge stone obelisk. 

I had reached the border separating 
EurojK; from Asia. The big obelisk marked 
the spot where European Russia ende<l 
and Siberia commenco<l. I confess to a 
feeling of some emotion ujK)n reaxdiing so 
celebratc<l a six)t—for I w'as the first English 
cyclist to attempt to cross Silx'ria, and hero 
1 w as at the threshold of that task. 

Nearly three months had passed since I left 
Englami, and in that time 1 had cycled across 
Hollan<l, Germany, and European Russia. 
Through the two countries first nameid my 
journey had been smooth and uneventful; 
but, in Russia, cycling is attended by many 
physical discomforts, and one’s progre.ss— 
owing to the execrable roatls—is slow and 
tedious. 

East of Moscow’ the cyclist’s difficulties 
may be said to accumulate, for not only do 
the roads deteriorate alarmingly, but the 
peasants, knowing nothing of bicycles, are 
prone to receive the wandering w’heelman 
with no great display of favour. Index'd, 
o^ving to the fact that my bicycle was often 
the cause of frightening and stampeding the 
horses of passing caravans, altercations were 
frequent, and one or two hand-to-hand en¬ 
counters in which I engaged, in order to 
save my bicycle from being smashed up by 
irate Russians, gave a bit of excitement to the 
journey. 

The ascent of the Ural Mountains had been 
toilsome, for the pass wras narrow’, boulder- 
strewn, and in parts deep in mud ; but it is 
a wild and beautiful country, if somewhat 
lonesome. In Elkaterinburg some local 
cyclists had told me that I should have a 
dreadful time in crossing the steppes, which 
would commence as soon as I reached the 
base of the mountains. I w'as promised all 
sorts of dangers from robbers and wolves, 
and death from starvation was not unlikely ; 
but I was used to such portentous prognos¬ 
tications, for, if half the disasters pre(licte<l 
by Russian sympathisers had overtaken mo, 
I ought not to have lived beyond Nijni- 
Novgorod. And if there was a spice of 
danger, it made the adventure all the more 
piquant. To be the first cyclist to ride 
across Siberia w'ould be an achievement in 
itself, but if that ride w-as to be as safe and 
comfortable os riding from I.iondon to Brigh¬ 
ton, much of the romance of the exploit 
would be lost. So I put my trust in my 
wheel, and in my own determination to 
succeed. 

And, eventually, I got out on the steppes, 
and found them very dreary and very mono¬ 


tonous. Much has been written of the steppe 
lands of Siberia, but, to properly appreciate 
their awdul loneliness and extent, one must 
travel over them by roati. From a little 
town called Tiumen, at the base of the Urals, 
the first steppe carries one as far as Omsk, 
which is a rather important city on the river 
Irtish ; but at Omsk commences the great 
Barabin.ski stcp|K*, which is nearly a thou.sand 
miles long and stn'cral thou.sand miles wide, 
until Tomsk i.s made, and undulating country 
i.s once more reached. 

B<'fore the completion of the Trans- 
Silx‘rian railroad, only a few years ago, the 
sole rnethcxl of crossing these huge jdains was 
by the whe<;‘le<l tarantass in summer and the 
troika .sltxlge in winter. Even to this <iay 
there is, in spite of the existence of the rail¬ 
way, a considerable road traffic, and the 
Government pcKst stations, w hich occur every 
tw'enty-fivo or thirty miles, are still retained 
to supply horses to the wayfarer. 

Were it not for these ^xwt stations it w'ould 
have been impossible to ride across Siberia 
on a bicycle, for they are the only places 
where one can get shelter an<l food. The 
accommodation given is primitive enough, 
it is true, but it is better than nothing. 

The great road itself, which is merely a 
wdde stretch of w-heel ruts in the virgin soil, 
foUow's the line of telegraph posts which con¬ 
nect the Far E'st w’ith Europe. The post 
stations arc merely log huts, occu])ied by a 
resident caretaker, whose sole duty is to have 
a certain number of horses in readiness for 
travellers. They contain a common room, 
where the wayfarer may eat, drink, and sleep, 
but do not provide anything el8<\ Russian 
travellers by road carry their own be<lding 
and their owm foo<l, and are independent of 
the stations except for shelter and for horses ; 
oonsoqucntly, to a considerable extent, I had 
to rely upon the goodwill of the caretakers 
for what scra|)s of food I got, and often this 
consisted of no more than a crust of sour 
black bread. With a bicycle my carrying 
capacity was limited. 

I left Omsk and tackled the steppe, and 
day after day rode along by the long lino of 
telegraph posts ; making from post station to 
post station: encountering all sorts of 
weather; getting profoundly miserable at 
the dreadful monotony of the great plain; 
and gradually assuming the demeanour and 
appearance of a first-class tramp. Begrimed 
witli mud, unkempt, and ^vith my clothing 
sadly the worse for wear, I must have pre¬ 
sented a sorry spectacle to the kec{x*r3 of 
the post 8tation.s. Add to this the fact that 
my knowledge of the Russian language was 
very limited, and that many of the people 
I encountered interpreted ray method of 


travelling into an inability to pay for horses, 
and my readers will readily conceive that I 
was likely to l>e refrarde<l by some people as a 
sort, of noma<lic vagrant. Candidly, I think 
my very appt'arance contribiite<l to my 
safety. Nobody ha<l ever seen a bicj'cle, 
ami nobotly umlerstood it. My begrimed 
personality stamps'd me as a tramp, and con¬ 
sequently not worth robbing. Gn one occa¬ 
sion this asjx'ct of the situation was brought 
home to me very clecrly. 

I ha<l .stnyo<l over-night in a post station 
on the stepix*. The red-shirted. tou-sle- 
hoa<le<l moujik. who wa.s its keef)er, had Ixx'n 
very kind, and had sbare<l his humble meal 
with me—some black bread, a few' eggs 
(brought frozen hard from the ice pit beneath 
the hut), and some tea. No charge for such 
accommodation was over made, but it was 
my practice to make a present of a few 
roubles to the station kee]x*r. On this occa¬ 
sion. w hen I prepare<l to set out, the poor old 
Russian, evidently thinking I was desperately 
hard up, came to me, with tears in his eyes 
and a blessing on his lips, and hande<l me 
a couple of copper coins worth about three- 
halfpence, no doubt as a sort of offering to 
assist me on my w ay. One may w ell imagine 
his intense surprise when, instea<l of talung 
his proffered gift, I gave him a few’ roubles 
as an acknow le<lgment of his kindness and 
hospitality. But the incident served to 
impre.ss me with the conviction that, so long 
as I kept my tongue still and let the people 
of the steppe infer their worst from my ap¬ 
pearance, I w as in no danger of molestation. 
For the 8tej)j>e containe<l all characters of 
men. 

But my biggest risk was that of losing my 
w'ay. The road, in parts, was not c^arly 
defined, and w’andered all over the {^ace. 
My guide was the long line of telegraph posts. 
I early realise*] the vital importance of always 
keeping these posts in sight, IxKjause, north¬ 
ward of this line, the steppe went on without 
interruption right to the tuntlra of the arctic 
regions, and. .southward, its confines were 
the hdls of the Pamirs. To lose sight of the 
telegraph lines w’ould mean almost certain 
death, for, beyond the wandering Khiighiz 
noma<is and the people of the powst stations, 
the plains are uninliabited. Time after time 
the post-station kesqxrs had said to me ; ” Do 
not lose sight of the posts, Little Father; 
whatever you <lo, do not lose sight of the 
posts! ” But one day I made a great 
mistake. 

1 hofl arrived at a post station late in the 
afternoon. It was a miserable place, and 
there w’as little food. The next station was 
thirty versts, or a little over twenty miles, 
away. In the hope that it might prove to 
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be a more comfortable place than the one I 
was in I determined to endeavour to reach it 
before night fell. The station keeper, how¬ 
ever, implored me not to make the journey, 
fearing that I might be overtaken by dark¬ 
ness ; but I was obstinate,'* and so at length 
set out. 

For a mile or two the way was fair, and I 
had no difficulty in keeping close to the tele¬ 
graph posts; but soon the ground became 
swampy, anti the wheel tracks, which alone 
betokeneti the road, made wide drtaura to 
avoitl the salt swamps. Again and again 
these detours were so wide that the telegraph 
po.sts wore almost lost to sight; but, thinking 
that the wheel tracks would eventually 
come back to the line, I kept on. Once the 
posts were lost altogether, and, noticing that 
night was rapidly coming on, I pressed for¬ 
ward eagerly. 

Mile after mile I went on, but there was 
no sign of the posts. I became anxious, and, 
as the ruts I was following were getting 
fainter and fainter, I began to fear that I had 
^t off the main track and was wandering 
into the steppe. At length the track spread 
about in all directions, and it soon resolved 
itself into only a bare suggestion of wheel 
marks. Then I did a most foolish thing. In¬ 
stead of returning, I left the trail, faint as it 
was, and steered for the north in the direction 
where I knew the telegraph posts should be. 

When night came on it found me riding in 
all directions, trying to find the track, and in 
des|K‘rate mood. 1 was lost! Here, there, 
and everywhere 1 searched, but in vain ; 
and at last ro<le into a deep salt swamp and 
came near to being drowned. To go on 
would be to court disaster, and so on the 
edge of the swamp I sat, realising that I 
must not move until daylight came. With 
the night was a bitter cold, and my soaked 
clothing stiflentxl on me. I was desperately 
thirsty, and the contents of a small bottle of 
compressed beef which I had with me nearly 
choked me. I lit my bicycle lantern and 
warmeil my frozen fingers on its metal top, 
and in this misery waited through the long, 
long night for dawn to come, the prey of a 
great anxict}’. 

With the first glimpse of grey in the sky 
I set to work searching for the trail. The 
sun found me .still at it, riding in all directions 
in the desperate quest. Midday came and 
passed, and m3’ condition was that of hopeless 
despair. My hunger and thirst were so great 
that, combined with the knowledge of a 
terrible death almost staring me in the face, 
I became somewhat h3’’8terical. Well into 
the afternoon I had nearly given up hope, 
when, while .searching the horizon in de- 
smiring scrutiny, I perceived, afar oflf, a faint 
blue smoke arising from the steppe. It could 
mean only one thing—mankind. 

I seized my bicycle and made for the smoke, 
never allowing m3" eyes to wander from it. 
Cradually 1 got nearer to it, and at last saw 
that it came from a fire in a small encamp¬ 
ment of Khirghiz Tartars. I rode straight 
for the encampment, and, seeing me coming, 
the dozen or so Khirghiz men, women, and 
children scattered in affright. Some of the 
men seized their wea]X)ns, but I cast my 
bic^'cle from me, and, holcling my arms high 
above my head to 8ignif3' that I meant them 
no harm, I tottered into the camp. A goat¬ 
skin full of water was on the ground. I 
seize<l it and drank from it uith a desperate 
thirst. 

The Khirghiz, perceiving that I was but 
a harmless wanderer, offer^ me no molesta¬ 
tion, but, on the contrar3', gave me food— 
some pieces of boile<l goat, which they had 
saved—and, when I had recovered my 
strength, one of them mounted his horse and 
guided me across the steppe for a few miles, 
until, with a shout of jo3', I saw the telegraph 
p< sts once more. 


I was very glad when, some days later, I 
bade goo<l-%"6 to the steppe and, after 
crossing the river Tom, rolled into the im¬ 
portant cit3" of ^^omsk. Here I spent a few 
days in comparative luxiuy, making some 
amends for the privations of the steppe. 
Forward now the road promised to be hilly, 
and in parts was to pass through dense 
forests. My destination was Irkutsk, on the 
banks of the Angara, and not far from Lake 
Baikal; but between Tomsk and Irkutsk the 
only place of importance was Krasnoiarsk. 
As on the steppes, the post stations were to 
be m3" quarters on the road, but I was 
promised that on this portion of the journey 
there would be more freqiientl3’ recurring 
villages, so that one could rely on getting a 
little better food than obtained on the plains. 

But the inhabitants of the hills I found 
to be a very different class of people from 
those of the steppes, and in many of the vil¬ 
lages my bic3’cle created so much sensation 
that b3" some I was looked upon as a sort of 
magician, and b3" others greeted as an unwel- 
eome intruder. Of course it is quite under¬ 
standable that to a communit3’ which had not 
only never seen but never heard of such a 
thing as a bic3’cle, the sudden atlvent of a 
man whirling along on two wheels at a pace 
exceetling that of horses would l)e bound to 
create consternation. Chiklren would run 
shrieking to their mothers. Mothers would 
stare open-mouthe<l and bewildered. Men 
would drop their agricultural implements 
and }X‘lt acro.S3 the fields to have a look at 
the strange sight. Horses would bolt, and, 
worse than all, the huge wolf-hounds, which 
swarm in evcr3’ Siberian village, would give 
me a welcome which I would always have 
rather dispensed with. 

If I paused at a village, the whole com¬ 
munity of people would gather around me. 
Generall3" speaking, they treated me with 
respect, if not with a sort of awe—but not 
always. When m3" bic3"cle caused their 
horses to stampefle, with a resultant smash¬ 
ing up of their telegas and tarantasses, the 
demonstrations became somewhat hostile, 
and time after time I wa.s compelled to pro¬ 
tect m3' intorc.sts with ph3"sical force. One 
thing was alwa3’s in m3" favour. The 
Siberian moujik is an abject coward, and the 
fact that I was of a different race seemed to 
instil a sort of fear into him. 

Every Siberian village is surrounded by 
a big stockade, some ten to fifteen feet in 
heisht. This erection is to prevent the sheep 
and cattle from Avandering into the forests 
and so falling a prc3’ to the wild animals which 
swarm therein. In addition to this, each 
village makes common propert3" of an enor¬ 
mous number of dogs of the wolf-hound 
breed, which are kept for protection from the 
packs of wolves which in Avinter, desperate 
Avith hunger, descend upon the villages. 
Such dogs are rightly prized, and, though 
they belong to nobod3" in particular, are kept 
well fed and cared for. They are huge 
beasts, almost as savs^ as wolves themselves, 
and were prone to resent with a great re¬ 
sentment such a new-fangled affair as a 
bicycle. My encounters Avith these dogs 
were constant. Of course I was armed, and 
had taken with me a 8uppl3’ of blank ammu¬ 
nition, AAith which I was able to scare off the 
most aggressive hounds; but Avhen m3’ supply 
of blank ran out I aa'os forced to use bail 
cartridge, though I alwa3"s fired over the 
dogs* heads and was careful not to hurt the 
animals. 

One day I rode through the stockade of 
a small village, but was immediatel3" sur¬ 
rounded by a swarm of snapping, snarling 
brutes. Out came my revolver, and I blazed 
aAA'a3’ over their heads. Of a sudden one 
leapt over the handlebar, caught me by the 
left shoulder, and the next moment I was 
spraAvling in the dirt. The other dogs imme¬ 


diately attacked me, so, Avith the remaining 
three cartridges in my revolver, I promptly 
blew out the brains of my first antagonist,, 
and settled the fate of another tAvo. B3’ this 
time the villagers had come to my rescue, 
and the dogs Avere driven off. 

Fortunatel3", beyond a few scratches, I 
was unhurt, but the attitude of the peasants 
Avas far from cordial, since I had de8tro3’cd 
what AA’as to them valuable property. The 
headman of the village, a ragged and obse¬ 
quious individual, put the matter to me at 
some length. According to his statement 
the whole commiinit3" Ava.s now in danger of 
a sudden Avolf descent. He regretted that 
the dogs ha<l caused me any discomfort. It 
was true the3' were rather bel'igerent in their 
manners. ‘‘ But then. Little Father, what 
would bo the goo<l of keeping lap-dogs for 
protection against the AA’olf ? ” When I had 
bathed m3’ few AAOunds, I called the village 
together and made the headman a present of 
five roubles, to the unspeakable astonishment 
of the mob. The Avay in which the headman 
gazed at the money and then at the giver, 
and the murmurs of gratification w hich arose, 
convinced me that at the same rate of pay 
they would not mind if a few" more of their 
valued protectors were added to the slain ! 

At last I got into the great forest land 
Avhich lies betAveen Krasnoiarsk and Irkutsk. 
For nearl3’ three hundred miles the rood 
passes through this darksome avoo<1. The 
trees are so closcl3" set together that the very 
8k3" is obscured. The road itself is merely 
a cutting, and here and there are small 
clearings Avhere tin3" villages exist, or Avhere 
the necessar3" post station is erected. The 

f loom of this forest land is indescribable. 

berA'thing is dark, quiet, and depressing. 
Mile after mile I rode sloAvh' through the 
serried ranks of tall pines, Avith no sign of 
human or animal life to relieve the monotony. 

But my wa3’ aa'os rendered harassing by 
the aAvfui sAAarms of mosquitoes Avhich ac¬ 
companied me. So multitudinous are the 
raorquitoes in this district that the very 
air is black AA’ith them. Hoav the wrenched 
inhabitants of the region manage to exist is 
a m3"8ter3". As it is, the people go about in 
the open Avith huge sacks over their heads, 
and carry, around their AA-aists, a belt from 
Avhich hangs a small pot of tar in Avhich a 
stick is kept constantl3’ burning. So terrible 
are the ravages of the mosquitoes that 
cattle are kept in corrals, AA’ith smudge fires 
burning all around to keep the insects off, 
M3" sufferings Avere great, and on one occasion 
I became so badl3" bitten that m3" legs and 
arms Avero SAvoUen to double their size,.and I 
could not even mount the bicycle, but was 
compelled to lie up in a wa3"8ide hut for three 
whole days. 

One morning I came to the end of the great 
forest and ascended some rolling uplands. 
The sccner3" was sublime. Here was no 
handiAA’ork of man. Wood, mountain, river, 
and lake were as Nature placed them, with¬ 
out a trace of man’s Avork to mar the great 
conception. Enchanted AAith the view I 
had paused on a hill broAV, and sat by the 
roadside to cnjo3" a cigarette. I must have 
tarried some time, but just as I was on the 
point of re-starting I b^me aware of the 
subdue<l sound of singing in the distance. 
Nearer and nearer it came ; and then I heard 
a strange clanking sound, as of iron beaten 
upon iron. Suddenly, around the comer of 
the road beneath me, came a strange and 
motle3’ croAvd. It Avas composed of men, 
women, and children, and in the rear were a 
number of vehicles piled high AAdth baggage. 
Tramping in front and at the rear Avas a 
number of white-coate<l Russian soldiers, the 
long bayonets of their rifles glinting in the 
sunlight. In a moment I knew that I was 
looking upon a sight Avhich I had longed to 
see—a convict caravan on the march. 

[la 




{Draicnfor the “ Bo^'t Oien Paper*' by Harold C. Earnsdaw.) 
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In front, and immediately behind the first 
line of soldiers, w&s a man with a tambourine. 
To the dubious music of this instrument the 
crowd was chanting a doleful song, while the 
clinking and clanking of the chains, which a 
large number of the men wore around their 
knees and ankles, made a weird accompani¬ 
ment. Slowly they came up the hill. There 
were at least five hundred of them, ap¬ 
parently of all nationalities and in all sorts 
of queer costumes. Many of the men had 
one half of their heads completely shaven, 
indicating that they were murderers, and all 
such were heavily chained. Women, with 
little children toddling by their sides, the 
wives and offspring of the convicts, marched 
in the rear, and on some of the telegas were 
babies, and a few unfortunate wTetches too 
ill to walk. It was a most impressive spec¬ 
tacle, rendered all the more impressive by 
the melancholy wailing song and the austere 
demeanour of the soldiers. 

As the crowd came up to me, one or two 
of the men paused, to gaze curiously at my 
bicycle, and some of the women laughed, and 
pointed hilariously at the, to them, strange 
sight. But the soldiers, after saluting me, 
hustled their charges into line, and on they 
tramped, the grey dust raised by their many 
feet rolling in a cloud above them. 

The last of the cavalcade was an officer 
on horseback, and with him I had a chat. 
He told me he was convoying the convicts to 
far off Yakutsk, w'hich is reputed to be the 
coldest place on earth ! He was a genial 
young fellow, gave me some cigarettes and a 
nip from his flask, and told me he would be 
delighted if I would share what food there 
was for him at the ostrog some twenty miles 
farther on. So 1 set off, re-passed the ^ng, 
and w-aited for my officer friend and his 
charges at the next vill^e, where was 
situated the ostrog or wayside prison house. 
Here, on their arrival, I was able to take some 
photographs, and to inspect the manner in 
which the Siberian exile is treated on that 


long march across Siberia, about which 
British readers have read much in books. 

Most of the prisoners were criminals, and 
were being deported for aU manner of crime, 
from mu^er downwards. Some were poli¬ 
tical prisoners, and these, except those who 
had been convicted for actual attempts on 
life, were un-shackled. They were to undergo 
varying terms of imprisonment. Some were 
to go to prison for life, others were merely 
banished— i.e. free in Siberia, but never 
allowed to leave that country. Others again 
were sentenced to short terms according to 
the nature and extent of their offences. But 
I did not see any of that maltreatment with 
which we have been taught to associate the 
Siberian convict gang on its march. One of 
the results of my visit was that I was able to 
bring to England the first photographs ever 
taken of Siberian convicts on the march, and 
at their work in prison. 

As I progressed farther eastw'ard the folk 
about became more Asiatic, and fewer 
European Russians were to be seen. Tartars, 
Buriats, and other semi-Mongol tribes I 
frequently met, as well as a large number of 
Chinese. These people all treated me with 
a studied respect, and I really believe that 
they looked upon me wth a sort of awe. 
On one occasion I came suddenly upon a 
group of half a dozen Tartars who were 
driving reindeer along the road. As soon as 
they saw me on the bicycle, blind fear took 
possession of them, and, to a man, they 
dropped everything, and started pelting 
across country as fast as their legs would 
carry them. 

Of the destruction to vehicles of which I 
was the unwilling cause I kept no account. 
The number of horses that bolted on my 
approach was legion, and the usual result 
was a pile of wreckage which once represented 
quite a decent waggon or cart. At first, on 
such occasions, I had sought to recompense 
the unfortunate people whose discomfiture I 
had caused, but this became at last a very 


expensive proceeding, since it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that my ride across Siberia 
could be traced by one long line of smashed- 
up vehicles. 

After nearly seven months of constant 
riding I came near to my destination, and 
one morning I awoke to the realisation that 
less than a hundred versts separated me 
from Irkutsk. I confess that I was very 
^lad, for, although my journey was self- 
imposed, it had (owing principally to the 
great privations) l^n a most strenuous one. 
1 was reduced to skeleton-like proportions, 
was as ragged as an American hobo, and was 
wearied beyond measure. 

Remember, I had covered nearly nine 
thousand miles, over roads which were little 
better than trails. So that last day’s spin 
was a spin of joy. I was exhilarated that I 
had, to all intents and purposes, succeeded 
in doing what no otfier man had ever at¬ 
tempted or done, and what was admittedly 
a most dangerous undertaking. On and on 1 
went, and I really think on that last day I 
rode faster than at any time on the journey. 
I covered those hundred versts without 
making a stop, even for food or drink ; and on 
that h^utiful August afternoon I pedalled 
over the long wooden bridge into the city of 
Irkutsk, capital of Siberia, to find a warm 
hospitality awaiting me from those w'ho had 
watched my progress across Europe and Asia. 

Since my ride the Trans-Siberian railroad 
has been completed, and travellers can scurry 
across the wide steppes and the great moun¬ 
tains of Asiatic Russia in palatial railway 
carriages. But they know" not the Siberia 
of the road—that great and wonderful road, 
W'hich, until the advent of the rails, was the 
only link betw'een East and West, between 
the Asiatic and the European. In having 
ridden a bicycle over that road from end to 
end, I may bo pardoned in feeling a little 
gratification at the accomplishment of a 
self-set task, conceived of sporting instincts 
and a love of the wild. 
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The Harbodr-master’s Hat. 


“ Ore’ll never do it,” said Jack Fenton, 

io mate of the Dixie Land. 

” She’s got to do it,” declared Captain 
LoveU. 

The mate, a tall man with bright blue 
eyes like a Scandinavian, looked aloft in a 
spirit of resignation at the bellying canvas, 
and then shrugged the collar of his pea- 
jacket higher round his neck and thrust his 
hands deeper in his coat pockets. 

” The ice wrill be in the bay,” he prophesied 
gloomily. “ She’ll get stuck, as sure as a 
gun ! ” 

” Not she ! ” said the skipper, cheerfully 
banging his hands and blowing out hu 
cheeks in the cold north wind. ” I’ll back 
the old Dixie Land to thrash through any ice 
that Toronto Bay can put up in the month 
of ApriL You're moody, Jack. Say, that 
raffee don’t seem pullin’ as well as it might.” 

The mate calle^d to one of the crew, who 
took a pull on the braces till the raffee-sail 
did its work to the skipper’s satisfaction. 
Then Captain Lovell began to walk up and 
downs the poop with an uncontrollable energy 
that made the mate giddy. 

” I’m all excitement. Jack,” he suddenly 
declared. ‘‘ Man, we’re goin’ to whack 
through the Western Gap in great shape if 
this wind holds. We’re goin’ to get the 
harbour-master’s hat.” 


By W. VICTOR COOK. 

Every spring, when navigation re-opens 
on the great lakes, the harbour-master of 
Toronto gives a new silk top-hat to the first 
captain who brings a cargo into Toronto Bay. 
The competition for the honour of the hat is 
keen. 

But the mate’s enthusiasm was hard to 
rouse. ” Pirst thing we know,” he said, 
” she’ll get caught in the ice, and the sticks 
will be ripped out of her before we can get 

in the canvas. And then the owners-” 

Oh, get out! ” cried the skipper. 
” You’re as cheerful as a tombstone! 
What’s the matter wdth you ? ” 

” I’m cold,” said Jack Fenton, “ and I’m 
hungry, and I’ve got a toothache fit to take 
my head off.” 

” You come with me,” said Captain 
Lovell. ‘‘ I’ve got something that will do 
you good. There goes dinner.” 

The spirit which the captain produced at 
dinner did the mate’s toothache much good. 
But the toothache disappeared altogether 
before a piece of information which the 
skipper imparted as they mounted the 
companion-way again. “ Perhaps you don’t 
know,” he saii ‘‘ but there’s something very 
special about the harbour-master’s hat this 
year.” 

” I haven’t heard,” answered the mate 
with no particular interest. 


” You’ve heard of the Lady Charlotte ? ” 

” The new two-thousand-ton schooner 
that’s going to beat anything ever seen on 
the lakes. Course 1 have, sir.” 

” Well,” said his chief impressively, ” the 
skipper who wins this year’s hat is goin’ to 
be given the command of that hooker. Jack, 
no matter what line he belongs to nor what 
flag he flies.” 

” How d’you know ? ” demanded the 
mate. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Captain Lovell. 
” I’ve had the tip, and there’s others that 
have had it too. You can take it it’s all O.K.” 

Jack Fenton stood still on deck and 
thought. If th^ captain got command of the 
Lady Charlotte^ it was to be expected that 
the Dixie Land would come to him. True, 
he was very young to be given a command ; 
but his record was good. He looked up and 
down the trim ship with a new pride in her 
already. The Dixie Land was a three- 
masted fore-and-aft rigged schooner, of the 
kind known on the lakes as a ” three-and- 
after.” She was snoring through the water 
at a great rate, carrying, it might seem, every 
stitch her straining spars would bear. But 
to the keen eye of the mate she might still do 
a little more. 

” How about trying her with a couple of 
fly-by-nights, sir ? ” he suggested. 
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It’d make awful tricky steering. Jack,” 
the captain answere<l. ” It’s blowing fresh 
to take liberties with her.’ But he stood 
considering the point, gazing up at the 
swelling canvas. 

“ Guess the man’ll hav^e to take lil>ertie 8 
with his ship that wins the Lady Charlott£^'* 
said the mate craftily. 

‘‘ We’ll chance it,” declared Captain 
Lovell. 

The extra canvas was set, and the schooner 
raced on her way as never before, 

“ Look here,” said the captain presently, 
as the two officers stood together by the 
helmsman. “ I got this before we left 
Buffalo, and it came from Rochester, New 
York. ” He prod uced a telegram and handed 
it to the mate, who read : “ l.ippincott of 
Stinbeam left here to-day throe p.m. ; wind 
N.N.W'., freshening.” 

“ Why,” cried Jack Fenton, ” the man 
must be in Toronto Bay already ! ” 

“ No fear ! ” said Captain Lovell. ” He’s 
had to work hard to wdndward all the time. 
But he’ll run us close, Jack.” 

When supper-time came the two men 
were much too excited to stay below. By 
this time the Dixie Land was careering along 
under a frosty moon. In the north the little 
lighthouse of the Credit River lay broad on 
the weather bow, casting its yellow gleam 
across the chill lake waves. The skipper and 
the mate walked to the fore chains on the 
lee side and gazed out south-eastwards over 
the lake. 1 here was nothing vi.sible save 
th<; empty waste of water, sparkling under 
the moon. 

“ Wlmt do you make of it, Jack ? ” ask(d 
the captain. ” I don’t see her lights; do 
you ? ” 

No,” said Jack Fenton. ” I’ll send a 
man aloft, sir.” 

He did so, but the man returned from the 
cro:ss-tre(‘s and reported nothing in sight. 

“ Lippincott will have hard work tacking 
against this breeze,” said the captain. 
” I doubt if he’s near the north shore yet. 
All the sp,me. I’ve a gooil mind to go aloft 
myself.” He stopped to the shrouds, but 
the mat<‘. rememb<.*ring that the skipper had 
helped himself rather freely to the twthache 
medicine at dinner, interv'enetl. 

“ I’ll go, sir. I gu(ss my sight is better 
than yours, and it’ll be cold and slippy 
aloft.” Quickly his tall figure mountea to 
the fore cro.ss-tiecs. There was a few 
moments’ suspense, then the mate’s hail 
rang out. ” Ahoy ! There she is, sir ! ” 

“ Where away 1 ” sang out the captain. 

‘‘ On the lee bow% sir.” 

” Hold on, Jack! I’m cornin’ up ! ” cried 
the skipper. Puffing wdth excitement and the 
unwonted exertion, he came clambering up 
the ratlines, while the deck w'ateh stared. 
Captain Lovell was quite out of breath when 
he reached the place where the mate, with 
his left arm round the mast, swung out over 
the windy void. 

“ Where is she. Jack ? Show her to me ! ” 
he gasped. 

Jack Fenton stretched out his long right 
arm. 

“ Ay, that’s her, sure ! ” cried Captain 
Ijovell. ” Yon’s a three-and-after right 
enough. I can see her lights—one, tw'o, 
three. I believe I can see four.” 

“ No. There’s only three.” said the mate, 
looking to see that his chief had a firm hold. 

” It must bo my imagination,” said the 
captain. “ I seem to see lights everywhere. 
How long do you think she’ll be working 
in ? ” 

” She must be two or three miles south of 
the island,” responded the mate. 

“ And w’e’re ten miles from the Western 
Gap.” 

“ I bet the Sunbeam hasn’t a dry inch on 
her, thrashing into it as she is,” said Jack 


Fenton. “ As for us, we’re just flying. 
We’ll beat her yet.” 

“ I wonder if she’ll try to work through 
the Elastern Gap ? ” speculated Captain 
Lovell. “ There’ll be a current running out 
there like a mill-race with this wind, and 
it’ll be half-choked with ice, too. I only 
hope she'll try it! ” 

The shrewd nor’-wester sang in the rigging 
around them. 

“ My ! It’s nippy up here,” said the 
skipper. “ Ix't’s go down.” 

“ Hold on a minute, sir. What’s that ? ” 
The mate pointed due south over the cold 
lake waves. Captain Lovell looked, but 
could make out nothing. 

” It’.i a boat, sir! ” cried the mate. 
“ A little boat, or I’m a Dutchman ! ” 

“ You’re dreaming. Jack,” said the cap¬ 
tain. “ The night air up here is too strong 
for you. Who on earth is goin’ to be out in 
a little boat on I^ake Ontario on a bitter 
April night ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Jack Fenton answered, 
“ But there’s a boat there, and I’m going for 
the glass<‘s.” 

“Well, it’s too cold for me, anyway,” said 
Captain Lovell; and they descended to¬ 
gether. The mate went aloft again im¬ 
mediately w'ith his binoculars. Then he 
came dowm with a glum face. 

“ Sure enough it‘s a boat,” said he, “ and 
there’s a dog in her, and there’s a kind of a 
heap that Iwks a,s if it might be a youngster 
huddled up inside. We can't leave ’(‘in, sir.” 

“ Oh ! we can’t, can’t wx‘ ? ” crit'tl Captain 
T^ovell indignr. ntly. “ Do you think. Mr. 
Fenton, that I’m going to lose the Lady 
CbarloUe for the sake of a dog ? ” 

“ 1 kinder guess you’re goin’ to risk it. 
sir.” Jack Fenton’s tall figure seeimd taller 
than Ijeforc, and he looked very straight at 
his chief. The skipper hesitated. 

“ If we change the course for five niinute\s 
we lose the race, ” he said. 

“ And if wc don't, the father of that 
youngste*r lost's Arm,” said the mate. 

“ But, hang it!—we don’t know that there 
is a youngster there ! ” 

“ That’s what we’ve got to find out right 
now,” said Jack Fenton. 

The skipper raved lustily and abused the 
mate for his obstinacy, but he himself had 
a little boy and girl at home, and he pictured 
them drifting out on the lake on such a 
night as this. “ Square away ! ” he roared 
to the man at the wheel. “ Get in the fancy 
canvas, and look slippy ! You get aloft 
again, Mr. Fenton, and keep your eyes 
skinned, and the second we’re near enough 
to be certain what’s in that confounded 
boat, sing out.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” Jack Fenton swung aloft 
again. In a few minutes c^me his hail: 
“ It’s a boy and a dog. air ! ” 

Never before had the Dixie Land lowered 
a boat in such a sea in such a record time. 
The boat’s crew, panting from their struggle 
with the waves, brought bock with them a 
shivering collie dog and a little morsel of 
unconscious humanity, perhaps seven years 
old, whom the big mate carried below to the 
cabin stove and left with the cook. They 
carry women cooks on the lake schooners. 

“ He’s pretty near gone, by the look of him,” 
said the gex^ woman. “ Poor little chap ! 
I’ll do w'hat I can, Mr. Fenton.” 

Meanwhile Captain Ixjvell had again 
crowried on every stitch that his ship would 
bear. The mate returned on deck aj^ went 
and stood by the wheel, to ensure that the 
helmsman kept the schooner to a hair’s- 
breadth of her course. The captain, bubbling 
over with suspense, strode up and down the 
deck, from time to time stancling still to look 
through his binoculars and note the progress 
of the distant Sunbeam. 

Half an hour went by. The Dixie Land 


was now passing Two-Tree Point, with only 
the wide sweeping curve of Humber Bay to 
croas before she entered the channel at the 
Western Gap. The Sunbeam was by this 
time plainly visible as she beat up towards 
the island shore. 

“ My ! Ihis is awful. Mr. Fenton ! ” cried 
Captain Lovell, as he paused beside the mate. 
“ The suspense is fair eatin' me up ! ” 

“ We’ll win,” Jack cheerily assured him. 
“ If she don’t mind, she’ll carry something 
away. Just look how' she’s butting into it! ” 

They w’ere near enough to see the white 
clouds of spray fiy up against the dark out¬ 
lines of the Sufiljeam's canvas, as she heeled 
and pitched in the seas. 

“ Lippincott’s bustin’ himself to win,” 
muttered Captain Lovell. “ It’s not the 
first time I’ve been up against old Lippy.” 

“ Look ! ” cried the mate with sudden 
excitement. “ By the powers, he’s going 
about to try the Easteni Gap ! ” 

“ Then we’ve as good as won,” said the 
captain. ” You can bet your bottom dollar 
the drift ice will stop him.” 

The two ships were now so near each other 
that in a few minutes the Sunbeam was 
eclipsed behind the trees of the island that 
lies south of Toronto city and encloses the 
harbour. In another hour the Dixie Land 
would be berthed. The fact that they were 
racing with the Siuibeam for the harbour¬ 
master’s hat had lx‘Come known to the crew, 
and every man w^as on deck. The schooner 
foamed through the Western Gap, passing 
the red light . like an arrow*. The crew 
sw'armed to shorten sail as she emerged into 
the wide sheltered waters of the bay. At 
the same moment a groan burst from the 
skip|X‘r. He pointed acros.s the bay. At 
the far south-eastern end the Sutihenm^ 
close-hauled on the w’ind, could be dimly 
8 C‘en entering from the Eastern Gap. 

“ Well ! ” said Jack Fenton. ” the man 
that can work his ship up that channel 
to-night deserves any tiling. All the same, 
he has to bi^at across the bay ytt, and it’s all 
fair .sailing for us.” 

“ Hi.s moorings are the other side of the 
bay,” groaned Captain Lovell. “ He’s only 
got a mile to mak<‘. Crowd on all sail again. 
Jack. It’s neck or nothing now ! We must 
win this trick, if wc knock the piers into the 
watc‘r ! Carry on and let her rip ! ” 

Half an hour later the Dixie Land was 
alongside her wharf. The Sunbeam was 
hidden by an intervening grain elevator. 
She might have reached her moorings, or she 
might not. 

The harbour-master came aboard. 

“ What about the hat ? ” cried Captain 
Lovell. 

“ I gueas you and Lippincott will have to 
have half a hat each this year,” answered 
the harbour-ina.ster, smiling. “ TTiere wasn’t 
a minute betw'ecn you in getting into the 
bay.” 

“ We should have won, with an hour to 
play with, only we got held up out yonder,” 
said the captain. “ We had to stop and 
pick up a little nipper off the Credit Riv(‘r 
that was drifting over to Niagara in an op;ii 
boat.” 

“ You picked up a boy ! ” cried the har¬ 
bour-master, W'ith sudden excitement. 

“ We couldn’t leave the kid to freeze, 
could we ? ” .said Captain Lovell, glancing a 
little guiltily at hLs mate. 

“ You’re in luck, captain,” said the 
harbour-master. “ I will bet a shopful of 
hats that that boy is the only son of James 
B. Pirie. of the Lake Navigation Syndicate. 
There are three tugs gone out from here to 
earn a thousand dollars reward for finding 
him, dead or alive. Pirie has a place on the 
Credit River, you know, and the boy wavS 
seen in the aiftemoon playing in a boat.” 

“ That f o ? ” said Captain Lovell. “ Say, 
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the Navigation Syndicate—they’re the same 
that own the Lady Charlotte^ aren’t they ? ” 
“ The same people,” answered the harbour¬ 
master. 

‘‘ Come and see how the boy is. Jack,” 
said Captain Lovell to his mate. When they 


reached the cabin he laid hus hand on the 
mate’s arm. ” Jack,” he said, “ that 
thousand dollars is yours by all the rules of 
the game ; but if I don’t get the shiny half 
of the hat, I’m a Dutchman ! ” 

As a matter of fact, the harbour-master 


gave two hats that year: one to Captain 
Lippincott, of the Sunbeam, and the other to 
Captain Lovell, who now commands the 
Lady Charlotte. Captain Fenton, of the 
Dixie fjand, intends to wear the hat an¬ 
other time. 



A Life-Story Illustrated. 






Author 0/ “ Our Merchant iSertice^" ** Native Vraft," etc, 


F rom the earliest times there seems to 
have been no lack of adventurers to 
solve the mystery of the Poles. Both north 
and south, explorers have set forth in their 
quest in the icy unknown regions, and the 
resultaof their labours make most interesting 
reading to boys who love adventure. 

My present article is but to describe briefly 
these expeditions, and to show the different 
classes of ships the adventurers have sailed 
in. 

There is always a special interest attached 
to vessels of this sort. They are, as a rule, 
specially constructed for the voyage, and 
strengthened for contact with ice and a 
probable ” nip.” They are of an auxiliary 
type, steam as well as sail being used ; and 
the curious crow’s-nest at the mainmast 
truck at once shows the vcFsel’s ra'ssion is 
one needing a sharp lock-out. All wha’ers 
are fitted with the ciow’g-nest, which 
was first used about 18tK) by William 
Scoresby and his son in their whaling 
expeditions. 

Some of the Dundee fleet of whalers were 
Bent out Mith despatches for Peary on a 


PART I. 

former expedition, and the old Antarctic was 
for many yeai*s a whaler before she left on 
her last trip to leave her timbers amid the 
polar ice. 

Many of the polar ships are old whalers 
converted for the purposes of exploration, 
but the more modem vessels are specially 
built for the work and fitted out in every way 
in an up-to-date manner of which shore- 
folk have no idea. Cabins are lighted by 
electricity and heated by pipes, and the doors 
arc fitted to keep out the cold air. The 
barque rig seems to be in general use, though 
many dispense with gear on the mainma.st. 

The plate on next page shows some of the 
British ships, and the Nimrod, of Shackleton 
fame, will bo freshest in the public mind as 
being the vessel which brought home the 
little band of explorers who got to within 
111 miles of the South Pole. 

The Nimrod is square-rigged only on the 
fore. She left Cowes on August 10, 1907, 
after being an object of interest at the regatta, 
where she was visited by King Edward vii. 
on August 4. She sailed from New Zealand 
on New Year’s Day 1908, reaching the 


Discovery s winter quarters a month later. 
Shackleton then pushed on until latitude 
88 deg. 23 min., longitude 162 deg. was 
reached on January 9, 1909, where the Union 
Jack presented by the Queen was planted. 

The Discovery is another well-known ship. 
She was launched at Dundee on March 21, 

1901, and was in the East India Docks in 
July, where she was also inspected by King 
Edward vn. 

Captain Scott left Cowes on August 6, 
arriving at Cape Town in October. Port 
Chalmers was left on Christmas Eve, and 
the Antarctic continent reached in January 

1902. Sledge expeditions penetrated to 
82 deg. 17 min., or within 207 miles, the 
nearest that had approached the South Pole. 

In 1902 the relief ship Morning took out 
fresh supplies of food, and brought home 
invalids; and in 1903 the Morning and 
Terra Nova sailed with the intention of 
releasing the Discovery from the ice. This 
they eventually managed, and the three 
vessels returned to New Zealand on April 1, 
1904. 

The Discovery is very stoutly built of well- 


V 
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seasoned oak, her general thickness being She is the sixth of her name, the first ing, at a cost of 50,000/., the total cost of the 
2 ft. 6 in., which at the bows measures having been Hudson’s ship, which went to expedition being about 10<\0tH)/., to which 
no less than 9 ft. She is 172 ft. long, Baffin Bay in 1607. A conspicuous feature the Government contributed 4o,<XX)/. 



rjORMlNG 






33 ft. beam, 16 ft. draught, and 1,750 is the windmill at the bow, which drives the The Morning, or Norwegian Morgen, is a 
tons displacement, and her engines are dynamos when the engines are not in use. smaller vessel of 437 gross tonnage, with a 
450 h-p. The Discovery was twelve months in build- length of 140 ft. and 31 ft. 6 in. beam, and a 
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depth of 16 ft. 6 in. She carries a crew of 
twenty-nine. The Terra Nova^ in which 
Captain Scott is now on his way to Ant¬ 
arctica, is a fine-looking specimen, her height 
of funnel giving her a smarter appearance 
than many of the other discovery ships. 
The Scotia, of the Scottish Expedition, under 
Mr. W. S. Bruce, left the Clyde October 25, 
19(>2. She was formerly a Norwegian w'haler ; 


like most of the others, she is barque- 
rigged. 

It is not only the largo craft which get 
amongst the Polar ice, as many efforts have 
been made in small craft to explore the un¬ 
known seas. The tiny Duchess of Bedford, 
a fore-and-aft schooner of 60 tons, was the 
vessel of Captain Mikkelsen. who sailed from 
Victoria, B.C., on May 22, 1900, to find land 


north of Alaska and Banks Land. She is 
named after the Duchess of Bedford, who 
financed the expedition. Another small 
craft, the Ojoa, of the Amundsen Expedition, 
had a three years’ search in the Polar ice for 
the North-West Passage, setting out in 1903. 
She w'as a single-mastcnl craft, having a yard 
for carrying a square sail. 

{Tohf conelnded.) 



Some Famous F^^otball Teams. 



a. Aston Villa. [Photo 6jr Wnjcra, TF. Bromtrich. 

Milks. Looav. Oerrish. Lyons. Cartlidok. Layton*. Kkarns. 

Mr. J. Whitkholsk. Mr. P. Cooper. Mr. J. Joxf^^. Mr. J. A.nskll. Mr. T. Rindeii. Dr. Jk.ssop. Mr. J. Dkuky. H. Si excrr. Gf/hior. Carnan. 
Mr. W. MacGregor. Eyre, Mr. P. Bate. Walters. Frastkr. Buckley. Wallace. 

Reeves. Hunter. (Birmingham Cup.) Haix. (Staffordshire Cup.) (Birmiugbam Shield.) B.aciik. Hampton. 



Practical Hints for “ B.O.P.” F©c>tballers.* 

II.—ATTACK V. DEFENCE. 

By HORACE BLEW. 


T here is nothing more delightful to the 
football crowd than to see a brilliant 
line of forwards pitted against an equally 
brilliant defence; but how very difficult 
it is nowa<lays to get an all-round goo<l 
club team only those behind the scenes 
know. It is generally noticed that one 
team is strong in attack and weak in de¬ 
fence, or vice versa, but seldom do we find 
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an all-round level eleven. The team with 
the grand line of forwards and metlium de¬ 
fence is more often the winning side than 
a team with a brilliant defence and ]>oor 
forwards. Verj' often a strong defence, 
owing to a tendency to slackness, is pierced 
by weak forwards, and again a slip close 
“ home ” by the very best back in the w orld 
often means disaster, inasmuch as the play 
then is so near goal. But a forward may 
make no end of blunders and nothing 


disastrous to his own side happens, because 
when his mistake is ma<le the play is a 
long way from the danger zone of his own 
side. 

The Best Attack 

is the one that keeps the ball on the move 
forward, and swings it about. It keeps the 
opj)o.«ing defence on the move, and does 
not give them the chance to settle down. 
In my opinion it is far better than the 
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methodical slow game as played by some 
teams. Of course the latter is nice to 
watch, but it is much easier to beat. It 
takes a long time to score goals. After all 
it is goals that count. Were football 
played for points I think 1 know of a team 
that could not be surpassed anywhere; 
but I have seen this team lose to, in my 
opinion, much inferior teams. And why ? 
Because the opposing defence can easily 
tumble to their game, and, with a little 
weight, knock them clean off their play. 
A good knockabout bustling set of for¬ 
wards, although not “classy/’ can pul¬ 
verise the best defence. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the England and Scotland match 
of 1909. I was not there, but according 
to all reports it seems that the English for¬ 
wards kept the Scottish defence on the 
move from the start by “ hitting it about “ 
tactics, with the result that the Scottish 
defenders could not settle down. I do not 
like to see one man continually “es¬ 
corting” another. Of course, one should 
always keep an eye on a good man, but for 
a half or back to set himself the task of 
dogging one particular star is to be de¬ 
plored. If the offender could only see how 
childish it is, he would never repeat it, 
and especially as it is aleo not the game. 
The other four fo’ wards could make it very 
hot for the opposing defenders, by leaving 
the watched man out of the game and his 
“policeman” with him. I have seen 
many a goal obtained in this way which 
might not have happened if the whole five 
defenders had been co-operating tcgether. 
My idea of an attacking game is to open 
out collectively. P there is 

A Weak Spot in the Defence 
it will soon reveal iteelf, and if I were cap¬ 
tain of the team against that defence I 
should play on it continually, and good 
results would surely follow. But nowa¬ 
days I do not think that enough head work 
is imported into the game. The “boys” 
do not seem to notice any of these particu¬ 
lar w’eaknesses. They go on their way and 
play their hardest in their own methodical 
style, whereas by playing on one particular 
spot where a weakness is revealed, more 
good would often result with much less 
labour. I like to see a centre forward well 
up. The inside forwards can afford to fall 
back, though they should not get into the 
way of their own halves, and so spoil their 
work. With the centre well up, and an 
inside or outside forward with the ball, a 
good pass up the middle means trouble for 
the opposing defence. This plan also pre¬ 
vents the opposing backs getting too far 
up the field to join their halves and for¬ 
wards. It keeps them in their place in 
fact. Of course the centre should see he 
does not get offside, although nowadays 
referees are not too fond of running about, 
and it is difficult for a 7-eferee to judge 
when a man is offside if the ball is pushed 
well out by a bac k to an in.side forward and 
he again pushes it straight off to the centre 
who is lying well up. In fact the referee 
has no time to get up, and he generally 


gives the attacker the benefit of the doubt. 
Billy Davies, of the Rovers, and Bert Free- 
m.an, Everton, are great at this game, and 
they snap up the opportunities like light¬ 
ning. These lightning moves take a de¬ 
fence by surprise, and the defenders are 
never able to settle down. 

Another Good Plnn 

of attack is this : Let the outside men be 
well out, and keep there, drawing the 
opposing halves out with them. This 
leaves the centre of the field very open, and 
a “ middle ” on the run to the inside men 
well up gives a sharp shooter a glorious 
chance. He has a very open goal with 
the defence in difficulties, on the run and 
unsettled. A plan of attack, ae on a 
draught-board, is easily detected by a 
class defenc-e and (?an be made to look quite 
simple to beat. Some forwards get into 
one particular game, and although they are 
great at this, still, after the first quarter, 
a very mediocre half line will easily 
“hold” them. The ball should be well 
distributed along the line of forwards. 
Keep making for goal 4 la Holley. He 
who goes back towards his own goal is, as 
a rule, playing for the other side and not for 
his own. 

Now, to cope with a line of forwards who 
will play the proper game, in my opinion 
as outlined above, I should advise an 
equally open defence. My idea always is 
to give a “ Goaller ” as much light ae pos¬ 
sible. Let him see what he is playing, 
and that he is in the game. Some full¬ 
backs cannot for the life of them come away 
from the keeper. They think they alone 
can stem the tide, with the result that the 
goalkeeper never sees a shot until it is on 
him. The goalkeej>er should be allowed 
to see the game. He can then anticipate 
practically what will happen and from 
whore the final .shot is likely to come. 
Then, if he is beaten, it is either his own 
fault or else the shot is too good. Let the 
defence keep clear of one another, giving 
each other every chance, though at the 
same time they should keep continually 
covering one another. This will break up 
any combination close in. It will make one 
forward part with the ball to his partner, 
and if the covering game is played this 
partner will be watched by one of the 
other defenders. The defence will be able 
to see to whom the ball is likely to go, 
when the man with the ball is tackled, and 
one of the defenders will keep his eye on 
the one most likely to receive the ball. Of 
course, the man watched may not be 
played to, but in any case that is the 
game. 

Keep Cool. 

How often do we see a young, and some¬ 
times an old, back making rash dives at a 
forward, and taking ten to twelve yards to 
pull himself up when he mi.sses. The back 
who keeps himself cool and watches the 
ball and not the man, is the man who best 
plays the game. The ball should be 
played and not the man. Some referees 
are very .severe respecting offences inside 


the penalty area, and many a penalty is 
given for a pure-bred, honest, shoulder 
charge. But if the ball is played all dou’ot 
is put on one side. Another thing, a back 
should not take to huge kicking. Of course, 
in a scrimmage it is wise to get rid of the 
ball anywliere, but when the defence will 
persist in strong kicking, invariably on to 
the toes of opposing full-backs, they are 
doing their side no good. No back should 
kick over his forwards. He generally has 
time to see where he can kick to the most 
advantage, to a forward unmarked well up, 
or to a half close to him who has a clear 
course, and can draw the opposing halves 
to him, and then he can give his forwards 
the ball with nothing to beat but the back 
and goaller. Continual big kicking over¬ 
works the forwards. It is, as a rule, a 
duel between the backs of both sides, and 
the forwards inside them following tho 
ball overhead. One remembers what a 
grand back W. J. Oakley was, and he never 
seemed to part with the ball unless to one 
of his own side; he was never flurried, 
even under pressure, and he never played 
a bad game. As a rule, nowadays, backs 
think if they can kick a long length, never 
mind where, their reputation is made. But 
give me the other .sort, who does his side 
twice as much good, and plays the real 
game. Only by a defence playing together 
and using their brains, covering one an¬ 
other, just dropping into one another’s 
places as their colleagues go up to attack, 
can a good fight be made of it. It must be 

A Collectivf Defence, 

not one or two men endeavouring to play 
the lot, and running all over the place. But 
above all, let the goalkeeper have light. 
Let the backs keep outside the goal area 
as much as possible when the attack is 
made. This gives the goalkeeper a chance, 
and any excitable player is free then from 
the dreaded penalty, which the majority 
of referees delight to whistle for. Now^ 
that we are on the penalty kick, I often 
think it .should be compulsory for the man 
fouled to take the kick. I have seen a 
fellow fouled who could not score a goal 
from twelve yards in as many years; had 
he not been fouled no goal would have re¬ 
sulted, but when the kick is taken up comes 
the artLst of the team and makes it a cer¬ 
tainty. Of course, in the case of the de¬ 
fence handling, or in any other case, it 
might be optional who should take the 
kick. Forwards do not. I think, practise 
shooting enough nowadays. More atten¬ 
tion seems to be paid to sprinting. Shoot¬ 
ing should certainly be practised, for with 
good shooting and a good “hit the ball 
about” set of forwards, the best defence 
in the world would have to play second 
fiddle, presuming, of cour.se, that the other 
corresponding parts of the teams were of 
equal merit. Lord Charles Beresford hit 
the nail on the head when he said, “ The 
strongest attack is the best defence.” 
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A. F. (Ardroesan).—In reference to your inquiry, sets of Maundy monoy mentioned in P W 

the article in the “ B.O.P.*' recontly can be obtained from Spink & Son, 17 riocadilly. w., g i 

or from Mr. Lincoln, of New Oxford Street, w., both firms having 8to<-ks of practically M A . 
all the reigns and varieties obtainable. You should note that the date makes a material afuM..- 

difference in the cost; tliat is to say, there arc plenty of sets of Queen Victoria’s reign ^ ^ 

procurable at 3s. or 4*. tlie set, whereas other sets would be two or three times that 
amount. The same variation applies to the Eda'ardian series. 

IXXJAL._Refer to headquarters In such matters and obtain the latest official information. 

Apply to the Secretary, Oxford Local Examinations, Oxford. 

A. REAPEH,_We do not give valuations of stamps or recommend particular dealers. You must choose 

for youis.*lf amongst those who advertise or whose catalogues you have soon. 

__ -There is no book, but we have had articles on the subiect and may rocur^to it 

It carmot be dealt with in this column. There arc descriptions of the species in “ Our 
‘ published by Simpkin, Marshall &. Co. 

described in these pages over 


ALEXANDER and S. J, 
shortly. 

Country’s Animals, 

C. Wea’THERLAKR. —Thank you very much, but the same thing was 

• twenty yeaia ago. 

S. H. W,—^The stamps are not postage-stamps and are of no value. Send your address and we will 
return them to you. 

H. L. BELBIN.—Messrs. Blackie & Son published a great many of Q. A. llenty's stories. 

Ship’s Carpenter. —Your experience would probably be sufficient if you had one or two good testi¬ 
monials as to cliaracter. 

T. Lancaster. —See our article on the “ Tents of tlie Camping Club ” and look at the advertisements 
in Excliange and Mart." 

F. E. W. Buckingham.—F or the three stamps you mention, ask 3d., 7r. 6d., and 1 a. respectively. 

J. A. D. Wick.—T ue one shilling, vermilion, 1859, Mauritius, b priced 3f. uimse<l, 12a. used. 

B. E. N. (Clieshunt).— For ” A Self-supporting Aquarium and IIow to Maintain It,” sec our last 
December part. There have been other illustrated articles abo in earlier volumes. 

W. P. (Newmarket).—A pood catalogue is publbhed by Bright A Son, 161 Strand, nv c , at 
If. M., post free; and bv WhKfiold, King & Co., Ipswich, at If. 6d. If you want an 
elaborate one, Stanley Gibbons A Co., 391 Strand, W'.C.. can supply it. Part I., Gr^t 
Britain and Colonies'; Part IT., Best of the World ; cadi 2f. 9d., post free. Any of the 
above firms will give y ou pood value for a small sum. 

B. D. (Bengal).—^Thank y<Mi for your postcard, but we fear we have no opening for ^ 

the suggest^ contributions. 

W. ALBX.— If your eye b in the condition you state you should consult a doctor as 
ifioon as possible. The mischief probably dates from birth. Possibly tuitablo 
glasses might largely correct the vision. 

B. S. M. (South Melbourne, Victoria).—Thank you for your letter of a ^ ^ 

appreciatiou. Giad the game b going so well with you in Australia. l-J 

N. M. N.—You might aacertain tlie addresses by advertising in some I I 

of the stamp papers. We do not give such addresses or introductions. ^ ^ 

J. W. P.—No printing-press at the price can be 

(rt 

recommended, unless boucht .second-hand. For ^ 

advertbements of second-hand printiDg-pre8.«c8 ^ 

see ** Exdiange and Mart." ^ 









AMAZING OFFER. 


SEVEN DAYS’ 

FREE TRIAL. 


“The most wonderful strength-giver ever invented.** 

“ Give more streng^th in a week than any other method will in a month.** 

“The World*s finest strength producer.** 

T hese are the opinions of men whose names are known wherever the English language is spoken and who are world-famous in 
the annals of Sport. They refer to Sandow’s Spring Grip Dumb-Bells, which are now offered to every reader of this Journal on 
seven days’ free trial without the slightest restriction. All you have to do is to fill in the coupon below—send no money—and 
the Bells will be sent to you, carriage paid, by return of post. 

With every pair we also send a Booklet of Exercises, showing in detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of the 
Sandow System, also a Chart .showing how many times each exercise should be done daily by the average man or youth, together with 
hints on how, when, or where to exercise, how to take a cold bath, and other useful information. 

This CHART contains One Month’s Initiatory Course of Exercises suitable for the average man or youth, and it has been carefully 
prepared by Mr. Sandow for preparation and use with every pair of the Grip Dumb-Bells. 

Ail these wo are willing to send you on one week’s free trial in order to carry out Mr. Saiidow’s expressed determination of bringing 
the priceless benefits of Health and Strength w'ithin the reach of everyone. 

Great boxers and athletes have found the wonderful muscle-building properties of the Bells to be unrivalled wdien training for any 
contest which calls for groat strength and endurance. 

Can any other physical appliance show such a glorious list of users ? No. Therefore, this offer is unique and unprecedented. 

Use the Dumb-Bells for Seven Days according to the easy directions in the Charts ; then, if you decide to keep them, send us a 
deposit of 2s. 6d. and promise to pay the remainder of the price at the rate of 2s. 6d. per month, or ONE PENNY PER DAY. 

Nothing could be more simple, nothing more fair. We do not ask you to pay one penny piece until you are completely convinced 
that Sandow’s Grip Dumb-Bells will double your health and treble your strength bv using them for ONLY FIVE TO FIFTEEN 
MINUTES DAILY. 

Every muscle and organ of the body is strengthened by the exercises : the Chest is increased, the arms made more muscular, special 
movements are included for leg development, and all the trunk muscles are “ toned up ” to the pitch of perfection. 

TEST YOUR STRENGTH TO-DAY ; use the Bells for a week and TEST YOUR STRENGTH AGAIN—you will be convinced 
of their marvellous power. 


SANDOWS GRIP DUMB-BELL CO., 42, SANDOW HALL, BURY STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 

Date -19 

G«NTLemen,—P lease send me by return one pair* of your Sr.itnble for q.ho 

Gentlemen’s Spring Grip Dumb-Bells . at I2«. M. IS hikI upwards. 

Youth.s' ,, ,, . lOs. Od. . HtoiH. 

Ladies’ . „ lOs. 6d. ... IG upwards. 

This order is given on condition that after Seven Days’ Free Trial should I decide not to keep the Dumb-Bells. I may return them direct 
to the above address, and no charge whatsoever will be made. 

Sioued __ 

Address __——----- • 

* PiMMe oroM put sizes not repulred. - 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4cl. 

148 Genuine Foreisrn Stampei every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast. Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico, &C., Sets of 9 Denmark. 6 Japan, 2 Austrian Jubilee. 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belf^ians, &c. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchiisinF? from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., BRISTOL. 


1000 


SPr^ENDID S’X'JI.IMIPB 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS, CHIU (new issue), 
CHIN.A. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. Postage Id. 
extra. Send td. P.O. Postage abroad id. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. D*pt.) GranvilU Rd., Barntt. 


AflllARIIIMQ for Fish, Insect, and Pond Life. lUustratM List, Sid. 
ft^ufiniumo —Rkvklky, Bridlington. 


It mast be distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Adyertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisera are cautioned 
adaiast sendind articles on approval, until they have made enqatriea aa to the bona Udes 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has beca received. 

The price of AdvertiRementa in this colnmn ia 

3a. fox* 12 woi^as, 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for 

N.B.—.4s the “ B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

liOOK IMPORTANT.— B« prominent and stamp your notepaper and books in business¬ 
like way! Your name and three-line address on handsome Rubber Stamp in “old 
English ■’ type, complete with box and self-inking ped, for Ifti.; two different Stamps. 
1*. 6tf. only. Send to-day.—L. HroHKS. Hilton Street. Wolverhampton. 


TREMENDOUS SACRIFICES.— Stamps below wholesale prices; send for Approvals 
—18 Booterstown .Ave., co. Dublin. 

SUPERIOR ITALIAN POSTCARDS. - Fine Views of Rome. Naples, Palermo. 
Catania, &c .; H<Z. dozen free.—J. Ak.sold, New I’.ood, Newtowm. Mont. 


FOR SALE (continued). 

STAMPS!—Special free offers to purchasers of 1*. upwards from my Approval Sheets. 
Prices from M. each.—C hamrebm Olanrafon, Trefriw. 

PERSIAN PROVISIONAL (Cat. M ) gratis to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 
stamp ; M per cent. diHcuunt. —AhTiii'S CiliRSKLi., 4.S Marmion Road, Southsea. 

COINS.- ‘JO Old English and Foreign from every country, all in fine preservation. 1 j. 6<.(. 
— B. MoxTAort. .'>'i Trinity Road. Upper Tooting, London. 8.W. 

BOOKS. Ac.—Ivsigns and Book on Model Aeroplanes (U.i 10 “Hobbies" and Designs, 
4 Gardening HandlK>oks. 10 " Minlel F.ngineer," and small Typewriter; 2i. 8d., poet 
free. —1 M’kvk», Bolcbridgo, Tamworth. 

LANTERN and Cinematograph combine<]. quantity Films and Slides; price 20f.— 
Dkelky, l.'gi Alexander Road. Acock h Green. 

SPECIAL BARGAIN.—-'lO Stamps. Including obsolete Hong Kong, India. Jamaica, 
Australia, .lapan, Africa, .Yrgentiue, Ac., iii.: 100, Od. ; post free.—UPSXLL, Chelston 
Square. Torquay. 

500 ASSORTED STAMPS, including Paraguay. Newfoundland. Colombia, Finland. 

Queensland. Turkey. Jamaica. Scud 4rf.- CKAio. Netherfleld. Walpole Road. Boscombe. 
STAMPS. Bargains; complete Sets: Gold Coast, id to It., 2t. 8d.; JO Hong Kong, le. to 
1 dollar. :it. :ul. ; 0 Labuan, Ic. to ‘Uc.. It. lid. ; .'iO India, i an. to 2 rupees. 8«.; 40 Japan, 
It ; also a “BOY’S OWN PAPER," Vol. 7. bound, excellent condition, St.Od.; 
goods too cheap for approval.—Doroi.AH. 4 South Molton Street, london. 
BTAMP8.-BargainH: Borneo 1H04 Set of 0. Ic to 24c . It. 10</.; also Costa Rica. Set of 8, 
6d.—S tL’BoEOS, 2 Bridge Street, Thetford, Norfolk. 

STAMP ALBUM and Stamps, A'2. 6i. ; what offer ? T. SiMP.^.v. Charlestown Road. 
Gloesop. 


THE PROTECTORATE PACKET of iSO different Foreign Stamps, including British 
North Borneo. Guatemala. 9 Nicaragua, Chile, post fioe. Sd.; Approval Sheets on 
application.—S tauph, 172 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


VOLUMES lOUj 1006 of "Chatterbox," unbound; what offers?—R aplet, Sllndon, 
Arundel, Sussex. 

MOUNTED COLLECTION, comprising different, mounted on sheets, including 
Tasmania (IMctorial). Spanish Morocco, unused Switzerland. Mauritius, Venexoela 
“IbOO," unused Mexico. Cuba, 4d.—C liffe, Cowesby Street. Manchester. 

FOUNTAIN PEN. fitted 14 ct. solid gold nib. thoroughly reUable. price 3«. 6d.: genuine 
bargain.—C leall. Seyraer Road. Swanage. 

**CHUMS." Volume V.. lrt06-7. bound, good condition, 2t. lOd.—CBVBCOVR, 62 Chichele 
Road, Cricklewood. London. 

INSTRUCTIONS for cheaply constructing serviceable Grip Dumb-bells, 4d.—S. Hxath, 
8 Savile Terrace. Halifax. 

WINCHESTER RIFLE and GO Cartridges. &t.; Electric Railway, complete; strong 
Motor: Resistance. Reversing, and Cut-out Switches, 10s.; No. 2 Set Meccano, com¬ 
plete; Flanged. Pulley, and Rachet Wheels, 7s. 6d.: or offers.—A. Cbatek, PaulFs 
House, Ald Anhain School, Elstree. Herts. 


EXCHANGE. 


GENUINE UNPICKED STAMPS, D. 8d. per parcol.- 
Cross, London, N. 


« York Road, King's 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE last Vol. of “B.O.P." for 1906. ‘8. or '7 .—Reoinalo 
Kixoham. Western Road. Trlng. Herts. 

S. A. BECK, 1«3 Walker Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, wishes to correspond ■with 
foreign renders (not Great Britain); mutual correspondence; exchange; English 
written only. 


WANTED. 


APPROVAL SHEETS.— All Stamps id. each ; GO free to applicants.—Cox, ISG Cam¬ 
bridge Rood. Seven Kings 


WANTED, very old Stamps on Envelopes; also Collection.-Y arde. Hillsborough. 
Abertlllery. .Mon. 
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[ALL RIGHTS RE8ERVBD.] 


FuU No. 1660.—Vol. XXXIII. 


A Race for Life.— <Z>raifii fry 0. T. Staniland.) 
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The floating Goard: 

A WEIRD TALE OF A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


O VR only chanco was to bo when he 
|)asso*d us again ; so said Yulith. 

But what a hojxdoss chance. 

Six unarmed men and a girl against a 
multitude. 

How could we ever ho|x> (o ovei-]X)wer 
Mugdool, snatch the keys, release Quantoek, 
unlock and raise the slab, and escajx* befoir 
the mob was u|K)n us. A hojM*ie.ss task 
indeed, thought I, as 1 gazed at their cruel 
faces. 

But the sight of their evil countenances 
lickened me, and iny eyes wandeied to the 
Bnow-capj)ed p(‘ak above, glittering in the 
sunlight. 

A voice whispered in my car, “ He has 
the knife, and is returning. Be rcady ; I 
will release Quantoek.” 

But I scarcely heeded her. for something 
near the top of the mountain had attracted 
my attention—something moving, it seemed, 
like a puff of white steam in the distance. 
It was coming down the mountain side, a 
lengthening comet tail of dust streaming 
behind. 

I saw three pine trees in its path ; they 
went down like grass biffore the scythe. 

A distant roar beat on my ears, and then 
I knew. 

Those who have once seen a descending 
avalanche, or land slide, need no second 
telling. 

And the multitude knew, too, and as they 
sprang to their feet, with a dull grinding 
roar it was upon them. 

In a whirlwind of du.st it hurtled down 
the last slope of the mountain. ])ourcd over 
the lip of the crater, and crashed on to the 
sea of upturned faces. 

I sprang tow'ards the sacrificial stone 
where Maglooga, the Arch-Druidess, was 
madly struggling to prevent Y'ulith from 
cutting Quantock's bonds, biting and 
scratching in her fury, but she fled at my 
approach. 

Seizing the knife from Y'ulith, with one 
stroke I severed the strap that fastened him 
down, and we dragged him from the sacri¬ 
ficial stone, and not a moment too soon, for 
an instant later a piece of flying rock whizzed 
against the taut rojHj from wldch hung the 
stone, and the heavy mass crashed on to 
the stone beneath. 

“ Quick !—the keys,” panted Yulith. and 
the next moment she was on her knees 
beside a prostrate figure, tugging madly at 
his girdle. 

It was Mugdool, the Arch-Druid, his head 
crushed beneath one of the giant monoliths 
of the temple which the impact of the 
avalanche had hurled on him as he passed, 
flattening him out in the stead of his in¬ 
tended victim. 

With a wrench I tore the keys from his 
girdle. 

Seizing them the girl ran to the slab be¬ 
hind the sacrificial stone, and inserted one 
of the keys. Quantoek sprang to help her 
raise the slab. 

“ Quick !—the others ! ” she screamed. 

I shouted their names. Archie and Usuki 
came running towards us. 

“ Popplethwaite ! Where’s Popple- 
thwaite ? ” I shouted. 

Peering through the c!oud of dust which 
still hung over the scene, I saw him struggling 
in the grasp of the guards. 

However, the struggle was not of bng 
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dtuation. Dv'xtcroiisly tripping up one. ho 
landtMl right tuid loft on the evil visages of 
the remaining two. with all the w'eight of 
his resentment behind the blows, and they 
crumpled up. 

He came running up to us, followed by 
Mulligan, whom 1 had clean forgotten. 

Ikonrudi ! Benrudi! Oh, where is he, 
my love ? ” w’ailed the girl. 

By this time the slab was lifted, and stood 
o|x*n on its massive hinges, disclosuig a 
flight of stone steps. 

“ Dow’n the steps, all of you but Selby 
and Quantoek.” commanded the girl. 

They ran down and waited at the bottom. 

Benrudi ! Benrudi I ” again W'ailtd 
Yulith. “ Sw, he runs towards us, but 
they press him haid. Ah ! they will kill 
him,” she screamed. 

Tow'ards us were surging a crow-d of those 
whom the avalanche had not overwhelmed, 
and before them at toj) sjx^ed ran Benrudi. 

A wizened bundle darted jiast me and 
scuttled dowm the steps. It was Maglooga, 
the Arch-Druidess. 

Benrudi came flying tow’ards us. At his 
heels came the mob. 

Even at this^ awful moment the girl did 
not lo.se her nerve. 

Reiching over to the upper side of the 
slab she withdrew the key from the lock, 
and inserted it in the under side. 

With a final effort Benrudi reached us 
and dashed down the steps with Yulith. 

There w’as not a moment to sjmre ; Quan- 
tock and I seized the heavy slab of stone, 
and lowered it over our heads. It closed 
with a dull thud, and as I turned the key we 
hoard the feet of the mob patter on its 
upper surface. , 

We were saved if we w^ere prompt, for 
those who w ere left of the Druids could not 
climb out of the crater, and to rt'move the 
slab covering the steps would be a long and 
difficult un(lertaking, even if they could 
ever accomplish it. 

1 heard the voice of Popplethwaite behind 
me in the darkness of the tunnel: ” Good 
work,” said he—“ jolly gtxxl work ; coukin’t 
have doni it b 'tt.'r myself. Excellent p‘r- 
formance all round, except the flattening out. 
l^lattening out rather a fizzle. Jolly good 
mind to ask for my money back. Eh, 
Quantoek, old boy ? ” 

This, as no doubt Popplethwaite had in¬ 
tended, relieved the inten c nervous tension 
under which w'e w'ere all laboiu*ing, and the 
next moment we heard Yulith telling us to 
take hold of hands and follow' her. 

So we stumbled along in a line through 
the inky darkness of the tunnel, till wc 
heanl her say “ Wait.” , 

Then the gloom w’aa suddenly lighted up, 
and we saw that she held a torch in her 
hand. 

Proceeding a few yards farther she stopped 
opposi.e a smodlh slab, and, inserting one of 
the keys in the lock, she turned it. 

The door swung back on its hinges, and 
W'c ente;ed the treasure chamber. 

Running to one of the sides of the vault 
she searched for a mom nt, then inserted her 
remaining key in a small crack running 
along the surface of the rock, and pulled. 

The stone door of a small vault swung 
open. 

It appeared to be empty. 

The girl inserted her hand and pressed 


against the f irthor side. Something seemed 
to give, and 1 saw her reach do .vh. 

“ Now come as 1 call your names,” sh:^ 
said. “ They arc uncut diamonds.” 

So, one after the other we went up to her, 
and she handed us a double-handful cacii, 
taking her.self those that remained over. 
Then, closing the ojx'ning. she said, “ Noiv let 
each man take one of the.se s nail sacks o4 
Hour, a.s we shall want fo<xl on our joumej'.” 

As 1 lifted my sack fiom the ground a 
movement ir.ar the door leading to the 
tunnel attracted my attention, and there, 
a kK)k of fiendi.sh malice on her face, 
croiiclud Magl(x>ga. 

With a warning shout to the others I 
sprang toward.s her, but too late. Sht' 
.scuttled through, the door banged to as 1 
reached it, and I heard the key turn. 

We were locked into the tieasure chamber 
of the Druids ! 

“ Pretty smart that, for an elderly lady^” 
ruefully exclaimcKl Popplethwaite, who hatl 
reached the dcx)r almost as quickly as I. 
“ I shall certainly end in scragging that old 
fern lie.” 

In|)ain wc tugged and battered at the door: 
we might as well have tried to move the solid 
rook. 

And now' it seemtxl to us that our case w as 
indeed beyond hojx*, and i.ito our hearts 
there c.ept the chill of despair. 

At intervals vague plans of escape were 
suggeste<l, only, after consideration, to be 
dismisses! as impracticable. 

This then was to be the end. To peiish 
miserably in this living tomb, no word of 
our fate ever reaching the outer w’orld. 

I glanced at Yulith. She was whispering 
earnestly to her lover. 

My comjjanions for the most part were 
lounging dejecto<lly on th * floor, their backs 
supjxwted against the rocky walls. 

Usuki lay with his head to the ground, as 
though hstening. Suddenly he raised his hand. 

” Listen ! ” cried he, sharply. 

We held our breaths. 

And then there fell on our ears the sound 
of a distant ” Boom,” as of a muffled 
explodoii. 

The next instant 1 felt the ground tremble 
under me, and small pieces of rock fell from 
the roof. There came a grinding sound 
followed by a sharp snap from the direction 
of the door. 

We looked hastily round. 

The door of our prison w’as sw'aying slovly 
open on its hinges. 

” Quick ! for your lives! ” screamed Yulith, 
as she dashed through, ca.rying the torch. 

Seizing our bags of flour we sprang after 
her. 

“ To the bridge ! ” she cried ! ” There is 

not a moment to be los. ! ” 

Racing dowm the tunnel we reached the 
end, to find her tugging with all her strength 
at a lever. 

‘‘ Pull! ” she panted. 

Archie and I seized the lever and pulled 
with all our miiht, but it would not move. 

Three o.hers sprang to our assista^nce. 

” Now’! ” cried 1. ” Ah !—it moves.” 

With a final wTench the door sw ung open, 
and we rushed out on to the platf arm of rock 
overlooking the bridge over th * oaflon. 

Making our way along the ledge we 
arrived at the f Jot of the bridge. 

(To he continued.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


\ N'D now it is necessary to indicate some 
iV of the causes which loti up to the 
events which were so shortly to deluge the 
whole of this part of West Africa with 
blood. The rebellion which broke out among 
the peoples of this vast area was one of the 
cruellest and blr)odiest of all the recorded 
savagery of the African races. It was w'aged 
with unsparing ferocity, and was marked 
by an outbreak of diabolical passion on the 
part of tribes which for ages had been 
infamous for their fiendish atrocities. Mur¬ 
ders, which were preceded by all the in- 

§ eniou8 devices of torture of which the most 
epraved and cruel minds were capable, 
were of daily occurrence. Black and white, 
voung and old alike were cut down and 
butchered in cold blood. Hundreds of inno¬ 
cent people were torture<l and hacked to 
piece or burnt alive. Delicate women of 
European race were hound#xl into the 
forests, tracked down by inercil ss ruffians, 
and put to death with ali the awful savagery 
of fiends let loo.se. Isolaterl posts were 
surrounded and burnt and all their occu¬ 
pants massacred. Churches were pulled 
down, and missionaries, men, women, and 
children, horribly ill-treated and butchered. 

For more than twelve months the terrible 
work went on, until at length the valour of 
th'^ British prevailed, and after numberless 
lives had been given for the sake of duty, 
the strong hand beat down the warring 
factions and destroyed, let us hope for ever, 
the savage tyranny of cruel savage Africa. 
Among the men who fought so valiantly for 
the Flag w'cre General Sir E. R. P. Wood- 
gate, KX.M.G., c.B. ; Colonel G. G. Cun¬ 
ningham, c.B., D.s.o. ; Major C. B. Morgan, 
D.s.o.; Major E. C. D'H. Fairtlough, c.m.g., 
D.s.‘». ; Major J. E. C. Blakeney ; Captain 
J. E. S. Woodman ; Commander P. Hos- 
kyns, R.N,, M.V.O., c.m.q., of H.M.S. 

Blonde ; and many others. Colonel Sir 
Frederick Cardew, k.c.m.o., was Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and T. J. Alldridge, Esq., 
F.R.O.S., was District Commissioner of 
Sherbro. 

In August, 1895, an Order in Council was 
issueil which stated that as Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria had acquired jurisdiction in 
certain countries adjacent to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone it would be lawful for the 
Legislative Council of that Colony to pro¬ 
vide for giving effect to all such jurisdiction 
by Ordinance or Ordinances touching the 
good government and protection of the 
peoples dwelling in the Protectorate. 

Slave raiding and slave trading were to 
be put down rigorously throughout the 
British sphere of influence. Laws for Pagan, 
Mohammedan, and Christian were pa-ssed, 
in which punishment or fine was adjudged 
for cases of murder, arson, theft, assault, 
debt, women palavers, and witchcraft. 

Courts of justice in which the laws might 
be rightly administered were established, 
and it was resolved, in order to raise the 
necessary revenue for the payment of the 
cost of administration, that a hut tax be 
levied upon every habitable house in the 
tciTitorv ; the small t houses were to pay 
five shillings a year, and the la ger ten 
shillings ; but where a village consisted of 
fewer than twenty houses no tax would be 
imposed. Payment might be made in money 
or in kind, and in order that the tax might 
not be onerous it was agreed that the pro¬ 
duce of the country was to be accepted. 


CHAPTER VI.—BAD NEWS FROM UP-COUNTRY. 

Thus a bushel o' palm kernels, which could 
be easily gathered in a few hours from the 
myriads of palm trees in the forests, could 
be brought in as payment for a five-shilling 
tax. 

The imposition was purposely made as 
light as pos.sible, and compared with the 
taxes of other parts of British Africa it w^as 
almost ridiculously low. In Nyassa, for 
instance, every man paid three shillings a 
month ; in Liberia, every male over twenty- 
one years of age paid six shillings and three¬ 
pence a year; in Basutoland it was ten 
shillings a head ; and in Natal every Kaffir 
pays a hut tax of over two pounds. In 
return for this payment it is m'cII to under¬ 
stand what the native himself got. He 
had a settled powerful Government whose 
object was to deal fairly and with justice 
to all; he enjoyed the protection of the 
British Empire, and had the status of 
citizenship in a British Protectorate; he 
could no longer be tortured and massacred 
at the bidding of a medicine man or a chief, 
he could not be enslaved, and all causes of 
offence committed against him would be 
dealt with by a carefully and impartially 
administered code of laws; his possessions 
could no longer be stolen from him without 
redress. 

For centuries the African in the Pro¬ 
tectorate districts had been a victim to 
superstitious and cruel practices; he was 
always exposed to the vengeance of the 
stronger man and at the mercy of every gang 
of slave raiders. If he could defend his 
possessions he might enjoy them, but life 
and property depended entirely upon the 
caprice of the chief, and once taken there 
was no chance of redress. All this was 
changed by the British Protectorate, and it 
was absurdly cheap at the price of the hut 
tax which was demanded. In order that no 
one should be ignorant of the Ordinance 
and of his liability, printed copies were 
fixed up through )ut the country, inte preters 
explained the clauses, and the chiefs were 
summoned to gatherings where every word 
was carefully and lucidly mode cK>ar to 
them. A date was fixed when payment had 
to be matle. 

The Ordinance was received M'ith sullen 
discontent on the part of many chiefs, and 
with open refusal in the case of others. 
Some tore down the printed copies and 
othe.’S refused to hear the interpreters. 
Many professed inability to meet the 
demand. Though poverty was pleaded by 
most of the chiefs, the real reason of an¬ 
tagonism was not too deep to be easily dis¬ 
cerned. The hut tax was hateful, but yet 
more detestable to the native mind were the 
Ordinances which accompanied it. 

The chiefs of the Kwia and the Timini 
countries put forth their objections in a 
petition which was sent in to the Governor. 
They considered that they were being de¬ 
prived of their ancient rights and jwiwers, 
especially in the matter of lawsuits; they 
resented the abolition of slave trading and 
slave holding ; they thought that the buil ling 
of gaols for offenders in their country should 
cease; and they considcrtHl that their 
ancient rites and superstitions should not 
b-' interfered M'ith. When the officials came 
to collect the tax they were met with 
scowling faces and brandished weapons. 
Angry men came in from the forests and 
thrust themselves roughly against tho Com¬ 


missioner and his unarmed escort. Women 
and children fled away to the forests and 
remained hidden. Every moment and each 
new arrival made the mob grow more 
threatening and excited, and it was clear 
that the slightest encouragement or dis.sen- 
sion would precipitate an attack and 
massacre. A despatch M'hich was rent in 
from the Karene district will sufficientIv 
explain the situation. 

“ I have the honour to report for the 
information of His Excellency the Govct noi 
some of the difficulties I have met with in 
starting to collect the House Tax, with 
suggestions 1 wouhl submit for His Excel 
len y’s consideration. 

“ Port Lokko being one of the strongest 
and Mealthiest centres of my district. 1 
decided to commence collecting the Hut 
Tax at this place, and accordingly left 
Karene with Sub-Inspector Crowther anti 
ten Frontiers last Friday, arriving there the 
foUowing day. Since then continued tlmeats 
and rumours of attacks have been received, 
chiefly from Bai Bureh. As soon as he 
heard that we were leaving Karene he 
imagined w'e wore going to arrest him, and 
at once collected war-boys and threatened 
to attack us. At midnight on the same day 
I received the report from the Secretary of 
Native Affairs to investigate the rumour 
that Bai Bureh was collecting arms, etc., 
from the French. 

“ On arriving at Port Lokko on the Cth, 
I saw all the Sierra Leoneans, and called 
upon them to pay their tax. They seemed 
willing, but afraid, as the chief and natives 
had said that the first to pay the tax would 
be murdered. On the following night, 
Sunday, about midnight, a report rcachetl 
us that many people were coming into the 
t .'Wn, hearing that the chief -was a prisoner, 
with the intention of rescuing him. Finding 
that there was more or less truth in the 
report, I placed outposts round our quarters, 
where the chief was, and brought down all 
the ammunition from the barracks in the 
town. The town w'as very disturbed all 
night, and, of course. Me had to remain up 
and on the alert. 

“ On Monday we found that one of the 
sub-chiefs, Santiggi Kearah, summoned Bai 
Bureh’s people to come and rescue Chief 
Bokari Bamj>. I then summoned all the 
sub-chiefs and headmen, and after alloM'ing 
them to consult with the chief, they were 
called upon to give their ansMcrs as to 
whether they M^ould undertake not to molest 
the traders for paying their taxes. After a 
good deal of coaxing they were at last 
persuaded to give a very half-hearted con¬ 
sent, though it M-as evident that not much 
faith coulcl be placed on their M'ord. Bi t the 
traders were now thoroughly frightened of 
the natives?, and lefusccl to pav their tax 
either to me or to their landlords. I had a 
private intervicM' with the chief that same 
evening, and persuaded him that he M*as 
running a great risk, ami v.oirid be arrestcxl 
if he did not guarantee that tho.<^c M'ho paid 
their tax would not be molested. 

“ On Tuesday all the traders were brought 
up before me and charged with refusing t( 
pay their tax. All Mere fined, Mith the 
option of imprisonment. One trader Mas 
sent to his home for money to pay the fine, 
but hie messenger was stopped by one of the 
headmen, who toc^ the money from him 
and threatened to kill the man if he paid 
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the fine. As matters were now getting 
serious, I summoned the chief, but he failed 
to come. On Wednesday the chief came 
down with all his sub chiefs, and about one 
thousand followers. I then told them my 
patience was well-nigh exhausted, and I 
called upon them for an immediate answer 
to these questions : (1) In the event of the 
Sierra Leoneans paying their tax, would he 
instruct all his people not to molest them ? 
(2) Woidd ho start at once to collect the tax 
from the natives ? To both these questions 
he answered No ! I then arrested the chief 
and four of the ringleaders, as follows; 

“ Bokari Bamp, acting chief. (Twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Hard labour.) Bai 
Salamansa, a very dangerous man, with 
many followers, who boasts that he can defy 
the Government and resist the law, and who 
has threatened that the first one who pays 
shall be murderetl. It was he who prevent^ 
a trader from paying his fine, and threatened 
to burn his house. (Fifteen months* im¬ 
prisonment. Hard labour.) Santeggi 
Kearah, an equally dangerous man. In 
lee^e with Bai Bureh to resist the tax by 
force, and a man with many followers. It 
was he who brought in Bai Bureh’s eople 
to rescue the chief from cuskKly. (Fifteen 
months’ imprisonment. Hard labour.) 
Ansumani Bali, a powerful and dangerous 
man. An open enemy of the Government, 
who is determined to resist the tax. It was 
he who rescued Bai Foki when he was 
arrested, and attacked the police. (Twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.) 
Alpha Saidoo, a dangerous man. (Twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Hard labour.) 

“ As the tide had reached high water 
half an hour since, and as I knew the risk 
there would be in keeping these prisoners 
till the next tide, about midnight (with 
over two thousand people outside the town 
watching the turn of events), I decided the 
safest way was to send them to Freetown 
Gaol at once, which I did under escort. 
This cleared the air considerably, as the 
Sierra Leoneans not only volunteered to 
pay their tax at once, but expressed their 
reCTet at having defied the law. 

On Thursday I sent for the headmen in 
the town, and gave them a long interview, 
telling them to take warning from the 
events of the last two days. I elected Boukay 
an acting-chief until Bokari Barnp’s release, 
or until a new chief had been elected, subject 
to approval. He was then instructed to 
start collecting the tax at once. This he is 
very pluckily doing, in spite of the threats 
of murder and attack. During the middle of 
the night he came to me in a very excited 
state, saying that a messenger had just 
arrived saying that Bai Bureh was coming 
in that night to attack him for collecting the 
tax. I again took every precaution by 
placing outposts all round, and remained up 
all night. I also gave him a small guard, 
which he begged for, and who, during the 
night, caught three men coming in with 
arms secreted, which were seized. I think 
they were sent in by Bai Bureh, as a sort 
of ^vanced guard, though I cannot tell for 
certain. Throughout the night the people 
of Port L<3kko took fright, and removed in 
canoes and by road, with all their property, 
fearing Bai Bureh would come in and attack 
the town and burn it. 

“ On Friday, the acting-chief still con¬ 
tinued to collect the Hut Tax from the 
people who remained, and he has now sent 
round to all those who have removed that, 
if they do not return within twenty-four 
hours, they will be fined. Meanwhile, some 
of the spies I sent to Bai Bureh’s country 
have come in. They report that Bai Bureh 
fears and expects arrest, which he will 
probably resist, though my only fear is he 
will evade arrest, as he did before, by hiding. 


Accordingly, I have sent to summon him 
to collect his tax at once, and be prepared 
to pay me when I visit him, shortly. I feel 
certain he will refuse, perhaps defiantly, and 
I shall then take steps to effect his immediate 
capture. Until this is done, there will be no 
peace in the country, and the tax will never 
be collected with success. But when once 
it is done Port Lokko will pay up en musstj 
and the other large towns of Mauge, Kambia, 
Mabile will follow its example. I hear that 
the natives of these towns are all in awe 
of Bai Bureh, and when he pays or is 
removed, they will pay without the least 
difficulty. 

“ Though my sentences on the acting- 
chief and four headmen sent down appear 
severe at first sight, they were absolutely 
necessary as a warning to others, and will 
lighten my difficulties considerably. I ask 
for the loan of about twenty Frontiers (not 
recruits) to effect Bai Bureh’s arrest. He 
can only be arrested by several parties 
approaching from different flanks, or he 
will be sure to escape. I would therefore 
ask for twenty good men at least, at once, 
so as not to risk failure.” 

Meanwhile from all parts of the Pro¬ 
tectorate reports came in to the same effect. 
Chiefs absented themselves and sent blunt 
refusals, people bolted into the forest, after 
having removed all their possessions, and 
hid in the fastnesses without any fear of 
pursuit. An army of European soldiers 
would have been unable to discover them. 
Weapons of a modern type were produced 
in great numbers, and it was freely boasted 
that millions of rounds of ammunition were 
lying concealed in the bush. Officers in 
remote stations sent word about the diffi¬ 
culties besetting them, and asked urgently 
for reinforcements before it was too late. 
Messengers came in wounded, declaring that 
they hfiid been attacked by unseen foes, and 
after a time communication with the more 
distant posts ceased entirely. Not that 
messages were not sent, but because keen 
eyes were always on the look-out, and the 
unfortunate messenger was dogged from 
forest to forest until at length he was seized 
and murdered by his pursuers. 

And then a new terror was added to the 
native mind. Men, women, and even chil¬ 
dren mysteriously disappeared. After many 
days their bodies, mangled almost beyond 
recognition, would be found by a river’s 
bank or on a forest track. Usually at the 
back of the nock would be found three deep 
clean-cut wounds, as though a powerful 
leopard had sprung upon the victim. But 
the mutilation of the body was not that 
which could be caused by the fangs or claws 
of an animil. Other bodies, again, were 
found covered with wounds which looked 
like the result of an alligator’s claws, and 
the chest was torn open as though the 
terror of the river had mauled the poor 
sufferer uith mouth and claw. It was a 
fearsome sight, and when the horror-struck 
European or native saw it, he turned sick 
with fright. Others again bore no marks 
of violence, except some deep impressions 
on the throat of the victim as though a huge 
baboon had silently crept down upon an 
unsuspecting wayfarer and strangled him 
by the compression of giant steel-like 
fingers. Sometimes a bearer lingered behind 
the march of his companions, within sight 
and sound of them. Ho would be miss^, 
and if search were made his mangled body 
would be found, but there would be no sign 
of any assailant and not the slightest track 
would be left of any animal attacking him. 
But the wounds were those of the leopard, 
the alligator, or the baboon. 

To the A^ican native, steeped in super¬ 
stition, these awful visitations could only 
mean the action of a powerful witchcraft 


and strong “ medicine,” as they termed it. 
It meant that the evil spirits, which play so 
great a part in native superstition, were 
angry, and were bent on wreaking theiv 
vengeance upon the people who had offended 
them. And when English-speaking natives 
and white men began to fall victims, it was 
an easy thing to insinuate that the demons 
were angry because their worship was being 
interfered with by British influence, and 
that the aroused gods were taking into their 
own hands, by means of savage oeasts, the 
vengeance due to them. At length the terror 
became so widespread that it was almost 
impossible to get guides or bearers for any 
inland expedition, and thus traders and 
officials were prevented from making their 
journey into the Protectorate, and the out¬ 
lying posts w'ere almost entirely cut off. 

Clearly, the storm w'as gatherii^ through¬ 
out the vast district, and the slightest aia- 
turbance would cause it to break out with 
devastating and deadly ink nsity. News came 
that the chiefs and headmen were trooping 
in from all directions and making for the 
Imperri Mountains, and it was realised by 
the man responsible for the good govern¬ 
ment of the Protectorate (Sir Frederick 
Cardew) that the storm centre was to be 
looked for among the dense forests and for¬ 
bidding ravines of that unknown district. 
News must be obtained by some one of what 
was going on behind those almost im¬ 
penetrable screens of savage mountains, and 
yet it seemed too much to expect that any 
man would venture into what st emt d certain 
massacre. The savage African has a ferocity 
which is almost unparalleled among savages, 
and Sir Frederick knew that if his messenger 
were discovered and arrested^ the most 
fiendish tortures that could be devised would 
be wreaked ufxin him. 

And yet some one must go if news were 
to be obtained, and information would be 
of priceless value. The question was, who 
would venture ? 

{To lecontinued.) 

» » 

SCOUTS OF THE 
WORLD. 

SCOOT SONO. 

By TE PiXCHA. 

i N buslUand and mountain, in swampland and prairie. 
The brave art of Scoutcraft for long years has run. 
Throughout the whole world, since the days pre¬ 
historic, 

Men tracked, and will scout yet for ages to come. 
Track on 1 Forge along! the Boy Scouts of 
Britain 

Shall creep on tlieir breasts to the high point of 
fame ; 

Stooping to conquer, their woodcraft shall help 
them 

To render immortal their country’s proud name. 

In the wilds of the West, in the days of the bison, 

The Red Man with stealth kept the kacks of tlxe 
chase, 

And har<l was the fight, ere the cowboy and paleface 
Could force neath the yoke the proud Indian race. 
Track on ! etc. 

The Southern Cross slunes in the wallaby’s home¬ 
land, 

A keen race of bush scouts is passing away; 

Though gin and the white boss shall kill the black 
tracker 

His deeds shall be witli us for ever and aye. 

Track on! etc. 

Scouts of the world ! Though their habits may differ, 
Though tracks that they follow be oceans apart. 

Let us raise a bold cheer for the sake of our scoutcraft. 
And vinah a long life to ffie time-honoured art. 

Track on! etc. 
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A Goorkha's Kookri 

A TALE OF TIBET. 

By SERCOMBE ORtFFIN, 

Aitthor of *^Tht Traytdf of the Wildetrubel,'* '*The Treaeure of the Pagoda," “ 


OUQH the sky was as glowing brass and 
the sea as molten metal. Lieutenant 
Terence Goodwin was hurriedly pacing the 
deck. It really made one doubly hot to 
watch him. With tiffin but just concluded, 
and in a temperature typical of the Red Sea 
at its hottest worst, I personally found lying 
limply back in a deck chair sufficiently 
strenuous. 

I threw an appealing look at the energetic 
Lieutenant the next time he passed my 
chair. As he repass(*rl me on his return he 
condescended to .slacken his pace and 
CTOwled forth : “ Wretched old tub this is ! 
Only doing about nine knots an hour.” 

” Come and stretcrh yourself in this chair, 
Goodwin, like the nice quiet fellow you are,” 
said my companion, a military-looking 
middle-aged man, conning a ” British 
Medical Journal.” 

“ My dear Major,” remonstrated the 
Lieutenant, “ I don’t care for this funereal 
pace ; we sha’n’t be in Rangoon by the first 
of December, and I am due in Maymyo not 
later than November 29th. I promised Rawat 
Singh. Goodness knows how the little 
beggars are doing ! Getting as slack as a 
Chinaman’s breeches, I expect. All my 
drilling will be wasted, all the discipline-” 

“ My dear good Goodwin,” pleaded the 
army surgeon already introduced, “ it is not 
wise to risk heat apoplexy because—^just 
because you cannot propelled like a shot 
out of a gun and deposited at five minutes’ 
notice—more or less—amongst your wretched 
little Goorkhas at-” 

But the Lieutenant’s Irish blood rose in 
revolt, and indignantly he turned upon the 
Major (who meanwhile proceeded to clean 
bis pij^). Would he—Lieutenant Terence 
Goodwin of the — th Goorkhas—rather not 
lead his company of sturdy little heroes than 
any other regiment—^yes, regiment—in the 
whole world ? Was he not heartily sick of 
this insular prejudice which decried any 
regiment that lacked white skins ? Were 
there not as courageous hearts in his little 
company as in any single company elsewhere 
in the universe ? And if Major Carter- 

” My dear docile Goodwin, heat apoplexy 
is not very pleasant, and really you will fail 
to reach your \rTet—^j'our regiment if you 
don’t reseat yourself and come in out of the 
Bun. Gentlemen all, I happen to know that 
Lieutenant Goodwin and his Goorkhas are 
a marvellous combination. It is said of a 
certain General that he turned himself into 
a machine to conquer the Soudan. Of you, 
O Goodwin, it might as truly be said—^you 
are a piece of mechanism concerned in the 
transformation of bloodthirsty little furies 
into tractable little fighters. Hush !—don’t 
interrupt. Was I not present at the Red 
Idol Gorge ? Really, gentlemen, if Lieu¬ 
tenant Goodwin refuses quietly to sit down 
and tell us a story of his beloved Goorkhas, 
I’ll tell you myself of how that most daring 
feat of tho Tii^tan Expedition of nineteen- 
nought-four was performed by-” 

“ Chup-rahof' interrupted the Lieutenant, 
which words are a Hindustani request for 
silence, I Ijelieve. ” Really, the Major’s 
story is quite commonplace, but for sheer 
cold calculating courage I would give the 
palm to that mountain fight on the edge of 
the glEicier a’>ove Karo-la. It was in that 
fight that Santhir Singh w^on a place in the 
pantheon of British heroes. I mean it; we 
Islanders, and I include the we of the 
Emerald Isle—are prone to imagine we 


possess the patent for heroism. I will tell 
you the story of Rawat Singh and Santhir 
Singh, and you shall judge whether or not 
the hearts of men and heroes beat in Goorkha 
breasts.” 

Contentedly and expectantly we settled 
back in our deck chairs, and though we 
felt disappointment at Major Carter’s story 
being nipped in the bud, we felt sure the 
Lieutenant's story would amply compen¬ 
sate. 

“ Go ahead, 0 Goorkha machine,” urged 
the Major, “ It is a relief to feel that I am 
not to be disturbed by a demand for medical 
services to be rendered to a Lieutenant who 
is mad to be back with his wreU'h—inent. 
Yes, Goodwin, of course I meant regiment. 
Please don’t get excited again, and kindly 
get on with the story. For the sake of our 
young friends travelling eastward for the 
first time, don’t indulge in too many Anglo- 
Indianisms.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, just as a preliminary 
canter, I shall be glad,” said the Lieutenant 
in his winning Irish way, ” to know pre¬ 
cisely how extensive is your information 
concerning the Goorkhas.” 

Sad to relate, I was expected to speak, 
just as I had promised myself the lazy 
enjoyment of listening. Hurriedly I sum¬ 
marised what little I knew. The Goorkhas 
were the finest, absolutely the finest 
(although the shortest) of our native Indian 
soldiers; they were sturdy little mountain¬ 
eers who enlisted under our flag, coming 
from the independent state of Nepaul in 
northern India; and the Goorkha regiments 
were officered by Britishers such as our 
friend Lieutenant Goodwin. 

‘‘ A fairly correct summary,” quoth the 
Major, “ though I devoutly wish, by the 
bye, that every Goorkha company had a 
Lieutenant Goodwin sort of man [“ Chup ! ” 
from the Lieutenant] to lick them into 
shape.” 

” Hush! Major sahib, it is all self-import¬ 
ance on your part. All your praise is 
bestowed on me because my company tucked 
in and put to bed your little hospital at 
Gyantse, and because one night we had the 
luck to tumble into a pretty severe scrim¬ 
mage whilst patrolling round your den of 
horrors. But, doctor dear, your story is like 
potatoless broth alongside my story of the 
glacier incident above Karo-la. Ah, gentle¬ 
men, I have met with no heroic de^ equal 
to that of Santhir Singh.” 

” Nevertheless, Red Idol Gorge-” 

The Lieutenant sprang up from his chair 
at this interruption, and at once the Major, 
raising a deprecatory hand, abruptly closed 
his sentence, saying, ” I’ll say no more. 
Terence, my boy, I don’t want your death 
on my hands. Come back under the awn¬ 
ings, thou mad Celtic apoplexy-seeker, and 
tell your story; there sha’n’t be a single 
interruption.” 

Thus encouraged. Lieutenant Terence 
Goodwin reseat^ himself and proceeded 
to tell his story of Goorkha kookri and 
Goorkha heroism. 

A small dose of history will act as a bitter 
tonic and create an appetite for the romantic 
story to follow, so here goes ! Please don’t 
yawn, or I shall give up before the interesting 
part is reaohtKl. 

Lying to the north of our great Indian 
Empire, Tibet had neverthele-ss been a terra 
incofjnita, owing to its geographical position, 
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isolated by the mountain barriers and by 
its own rigid laws of exclusiveness. But of 
late years Tibet had caused continuous 
anxiety to the Indian Government; there 
had been encroachments on our territory 
in Sikkim, destruction of boundary pillars, 
violation of treaty rights, intrigues with 
Russian agents, tjTannical treatment of 
traders, until, after years of w'hat seemed to 
the Tibetan as weak forlx'arancc on our part, 
an expedition was fitted out and equipped 
for an advance to Lhassa itself—Lhassa, 
the Hidden City—Lhassa, the Last Great 
Mystery of the East. 

Jesuit and Capucin missionaries had pene¬ 
trated to this mysterious holy city as far 
back as the seventeenth century, but the 
only Englishman to reach the Forbidden 
City until practically the present day waa 
Thomas Manning in 1811. He travelled 
under the protection of a Chinese official 
whom he had cured of some ailment, but- 
eventually Manning had to flee for his life. 
Thus it was not until Colonel Younghusband 
rode through the Fargo Kaulin Gate on 
August 4, 1904, that Englishmen can be 
said to have visited Lhassa—many had 
attempted to reach the city, and all, save 
Manning, had failed. 

At last the mysteries of Lhassa were to 
be revcaleil. How eager we were to plunge 
into the Unknown ! What sort of fighters 
might we expect to be pitted against ? 
Would the Ti^tan depend on ante<liluvian 
methods of resistance, or would some 
wonderful mysterious combination, belong¬ 
ing to a civilisation as yet unrevealed, bring 
dismay to our ranks and disaster to our 
arms ? As Britishers w'e could not tolerate 
such an idea, and as Goorkhas w'c—yes, tee, 
for often I feel I am a Goorkha at heart— 
just fingered our kookris and longed to be 
at the enemy. 

My Goorkhas were mad to be in conflict 
with their hereditary foes, and Santhir Singh 
and Rawat Singh the maddjst of them all. 
These two round-faced (I.erubs were not 
brothers, as their names might suggest, but 
inseparable chums of a David Jonathan 
intensity. They were both keen footballers, 
but flatly refus^ to engage in a game unless 
they were respectively outside and inside 
left, or right. At cricket they must needs 
go in to bat together, and consequently they 
were always our first pair of batsmen ; they 
fielded short slip and point. It really waa 
almost ludicrous—^at least, until a quarrel 
arose with an outsider, and then the fury 
of the one at any insult offered to the other 
was only equalled by the fury of the other 
at any insult offered to the one. Always 
when on the march they were shoulder to 
shoulder; and if one was on sentry-go, it 
was not imusual to see the other, who hap¬ 
pened to bo off duty, squatting within sight 
of his comrade. They were our youngest 
recruits, so I looked forw’ard with keen 
interest to their first engagement, for neither 
of the two boys—they were really little more 
than boys—had yet been under fire. 

We had advanced through the lovely 
Chumbi Valley, and, passing through miles 
of beautiful pine forests, had climbed ever 
upwards towards the bare bleak plateau of 
Tibet. No fighting had yet taken place, 
for a week we had occupied the old fort of 
Phari Jong, and a filthy smoky old hole it 
was. Tilx'tans do not place cleanliness next 
to godlineas. Phari Jong was a regular 
rabbit-warren of dirty dusty passages, and 
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Vhc nativ’cs one met were dressed a la Phari 
Jong: fort and folk were begrimed with 
the ^^ceumulation of years. The Tibetan 
coolies were merry souls, with, however, a 
rcgr(‘ttable predilection for articles left 
nnsceured by their rightful ow'ners. 

Raw'at Singh came to my quarters one 
morning early, saying that he trusted the 



Slayer of Fear ” (their name for me) 
would not be angry, but that he, careless 
son of a forgetful woman, had been un¬ 
fortunate enough to lose his kookri. He 
had slept with it by his side, and then had 
gone forth to find water for cleanliness, and 
behold on his return the kookri was not—it 
had disappeared, together with one of the 
Tibetan coolies. 

I sternly chided the offender, wondering 
meanwhile w'hy he had anticipated trouble 
by reporting the loss to me instead of through 
the Subadar, as w'as the customary routine 
in such an eventuaUty. I confess I had 
rather encouraged my men to report straight 
to me in case of any difficulty. How'ever, 
I could only reprimand him for his careless¬ 
ness, and so Rawat Singh returned—to use a 
metaphor—with his tail between his legs. 

Less than ten minutes later Santhir Singh 
craved an audience. 

“ O Slayer of Fear, I have committed a 
mighty carelessness,” said he, in the rolling 
r.ccents of his mother-tongue. “ Sleeping 
deeply while some coolies were near by, 1 
allowed my good kookri to be stolen from 
me, and I, who have caused this loss, must 
suffer the penalty that thou, O just and 
stern, will deem fit. It is fitting, however, 
that the wickedness of thieving coolies be 
not forgotten. I aw^ait punishment.” 

Amazed at what seemed a double event, 
I told him that Rawat Singh had also lost 
his weapon. 

“ That indeed he has not, O Slayer of Fear, 
for behold, not two minutes ago, I beheld 
Rawat Singh cleaning his kookri; I, Santhir 
Singh, saw it with my owm eyes.” 

The caac needed investigation. Through 
a labyrinth of old passages 1 followed Santhir 
Singh to his quarters. I found there, mid¬ 
way between the belongings of the two 
chums, one kookri, which Santhir Singh 
dcclare'l was the property of Rawat Singh, 
while the latter just as vehemently protested 
that it was not his, but his friend’s. 

On examination I found that certain 
marks that would have revealed the owner 
had been removed, probably by the actual 


owner himself. One was deliberately de¬ 
ceiving me to shield the other. 

An unusual situation demanded unusual 
treatment. Therefore I deelareil that I 
forgave the careless one who had lost his 
kookri, but that I must punish severely the 
one who had lied t-o me. I would, by 
methods lx;st known to myself, discover the 
owner of the remaining kookri, and an 
hour later w’ould return to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on him who had deceivesi me. 

I had scarcely reached my ow’ii quarters 
again when Rawat Singh apiK*ared and in¬ 
formed me that he was not ordy the son of 
a lying woman but the grandson and the 
greatgrandson of lying w'omen. that the 
kookri was indeerl his. as my magic would 
doubtles.s inform me, but that he had done 
this to shield his friend. How’ever. it was 
all quite clear now, and it only remainetl for 
the sentence to be pronounced upon him, 
Rawat Singh. I had promised that Santhir 
Singh should not be punisher! for his care- 
lessncjss, had I not! I sternly ordered him 
back to his quarters to await his sentence, 
but inwardly I was congratulating myself 
on my astuteness in having thus eliciteti the 
true state of affairs. 

Rawat Singh had not departerl five 
minutes before Santhir Singh arrives! to 
crave an audience. 

” 0 just and stern,” said he, “ the goorl 
kookri was mine, but I would have saved 
my more than brother from grief. How¬ 
ever, the curtain may now be cast upon the 
subjcH?t; I, the lying one, will suffer for my 
wrong, whi'e Rawat, as thou ha.st promiseri. 
though careless, shall go unpunishtsl.” 

At this development I really was angry. 
Here was a further complication. It was 
disappointing to find this persistence in 
Iving. However, having peremptorily dis¬ 
missed Santhir Singh, my anger cooled. 

Remember, gentlemen, that we Britishers 
are, above a!l nations, men of our word, and 
what, in this respect, is grievously wrong to 
us is quite unimportant to Orientals. Every 
Britisher worthy of the name tells the truth 
as a matter of course—a trait which many 
Eastern peoples regard as a 
weakness, until it is borne 
in upon them that saying 
what we mean we also mean 
what we say ; and though 
lacking in subtlety, we attain 
our ends with more certainty 
than the wiliest Oriental. 

But I digress ; all I want to 
accentuate is this—don’t 
judge my Goorkhas on 
Western standards, nor 
think me strange in that I 
said nothing more about the 
weapon lost, but provided 
a brand new kookri. 

Would you believe it ? 

When I took an early oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the 
swords of the two friends, 

Ixjhold the said swords were 
identical in api)earance, 
scratched, erasc*d. rubl>ed, 
worn, and so treated that 1, 
expert though I was, could 
not distinguish between new 
and old. My examination 
of the kookris had been 
anticipated. 

Those two Goorkha swords 
were to be the means of 
saving my life at Karo-la. Without un¬ 
necessary detail, let me just sum up 
the British po.sition. The actions of Hot 
Springs and Red Idol Gorge had been 
fought, and won with little difficulty, and 
after the delay at Gyantse for peace negotia¬ 
tions, which the Tibetans had no intention 
of carrying out, a final advance was made 


on Karo-la—an advance which was to con¬ 
tinue until the capital itself was in our 
ham Is. Lhas.sa was the only place left to 
us where we might dictate terms ; further 
delays for ustJess conferences wdth irre- 
sjKinsible officials were seen to be futile. 
But you will remember how there was some 
stiff and strenuous fighting in Gyantse itself 
later on. However, as I saw very little of 
the operations there, I won’t worry you with 
new'spaper details, but go on to relate the 
action at Karo-la. 

The route thither had led us through a 
fertile valley, edgevl by barren hillsides— 
hillsides which grew to mountains as w’e 
advanced—mountains which drew up with 
them the fertile valley till it grew treeless 
and barren too. We were in the snow' range 
of Noyjin Kang Sang and immediately 
Ix'fore us lay the Karo Pass, barred by a 
massive wall manned by the enemy in over¬ 
whelming numbers. The w'all stretched due 
east and west, and ran up to beetling cliffs 
on either side, w’hile its front was only 
reached by a stiff climb up a rugged rocky 
road that nearly qualified for a precipice. 
The Tibetan position w'as impregnable—to 
an army of TilK‘tan calibre. But my 
Goorkhas—ah. rightly were they selected 
as flanking parties to turn the enemy’s 
position. 

Imagine a fight taking place on the ridges 
of Mont Blani;; we were a good thousand 
feet higher than the Alpine giant, and there 
W’as a glacier within .300 feet of our camp. 

The frontal attac’k, so dangerous was it. 
developed only as the flanking parties drew 
off the enemy’s attention. So while the 
Royal Fusiliers advanced cautiously along 
the centre of the valley, the heights on either 
side wore quickly pos8ea8e<l by the Goorkhas. 

I was entrusted with a detail of the right 
flanking party, and stiff and exciting w’ork 
it was clambering along trackless ridges 
where cliffs over hi ng, whence came the fire 
of Tibetan jingals, and w'hence also de¬ 
scended w'hole avalanches of stones and 
rocks set in motion by our enemy. Well 
was it that the Tibetans were indifferent 


shots, fortunate for us that many of their 
weapons were antiquated, and absolutely 
imperative that the flanking parties were 
Goorkhas, for only those lithe little men 
could have achieveil success on so moun¬ 
tainous a battlefield. 

Sometimes we came upon the semblance 
of a path. Such an apology of a trackw’ay 
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we were following in extended skirmishing 
order, when I saw* one of iny Goorkhas, the 
merriest of my company, peer into a cave— 
to fall back shot through the heaxl. Then 
i tlashed into the cave. 

It was a small one, not tw'o dozen yards 
in circumference, and it was pitch dark 
inside. A figure evatled me, his hairy beard 
brushing my hand. His eyes were probably 
somewhat accustomed to the darkness, 
while mine-! 

Rapidly I moved, listening intently, my 
.swrord thrusting he re ami there. A swdrl of 
something of a clothliko nature whisked 
about my ears. A moment later I found my 
sword practically useless, entangled in the 
cloth. A blunt weapon slashed across my 
ankJes, bringing me to my knees. It was 
then in my extremity that Santhir Singh 
arrived. Need I add that Raw’at Singh 
accompanied his comrade ? 

Quicker than I am in the telling of it, 
the kookri of the Goorkha found a vital 
part in the Tibetan who had killed the wit 
of our company. A Goorkha fights by in¬ 
stinct, only thus could Santhir Singh have 
avenged his countryman, for light in that 
cave there was none. The injury to my 
ankles—a bone or two broken, I believe— 
left me unable to stand, so the two friends 
carried me forth into a little sangar, or tiny 
hand-made stone enclosure with room for a 
trio of men. As they carried me to this 
sheltered nook I looked in Santhir Singh’s 
face and remarked : 

“ The now kookri has a fine edge, O 
Santhir Singh.” 

” My kookri hoe indeed a fine edge, O Slayer 
of Fear, but whether or not it be the new one 
8 uppiie<l by thy magnanimous clemency is 
not for foolish ones and dull to know.” 

“ Not for foolish ones and dull to know,” 
echoed Rawat Singh. 

But five minutes later I was to compre¬ 
hend, in one tragic moment, that the actual 
owrnership of the kookris was not the doubt¬ 
ful matter the wily little soldiers would have 
had me believe. 

Safely ensconced in the deserted sangar, 
I lay an almost helpless cripple, while ahead 
and abovo my men continued their atlvance, 
driving the enemy before them—driving 
them, as it seemed, up into the clouds. 

Santhir Singh and Rawat Singh, surrep¬ 
titiously casting envious glances at their 
advancing comrades, endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal their impatience as they faithfully 
waited beside me. Seeing how matters were, 
and knowing the fighting value of the two 
Singhs, I spottetl a less arduous Goorkha 
and commanded him to attend me, and sent 
the tw'o chums forward. 

There was practically no danger in my 
protected position, anrl, besides, my re¬ 
volvers were loaded, and my companion’s 
kookri was equal to a quartet of Tibetan 
wreapons. The awdul ortleal was the lying 
still and doing nothing while my company 
advanced fighting and facing death. 

Only a short-distance ahead and above 
the mountain side jutted forth, and round 
the angle so formeil the Tibetans w'ere fast 
disappearing. 

A shagg}'-bearded man w’ith eyes peering 
through matted !ocks slashes at Santhir 
Singh, but the Tibetan sword only meets the 
interposing bla<le of Rawat Singh’s kookri. 

Thw'arted, the Tibetan springs back in the 
very nick of time to save his life from the 
sword of Santhir Singh. Hastily he leaps up 
a steep mountain track where steps had been 
cut in the rocky surface. Furious, Santhir 
Singh and Rawat Singh spring after the 
nimble mountaineer. The latter makes one 
trememlousforw'ard leap and disappears from 
sight round the projecting mountain bluff. 

He has avoideil two apparently S3.ure 
footholds. 


The two Goorkhas do not perceive his 
action, or, sc^eing it, have no inkling of his 
intentions in thus making his sudden spring. 

Those steps have l»een constructed —not 
for foothold. As together the tw’o Goorkha 
lads press in pursuit, treading on the very 
grountl avoiilod by the Tilx*tan, there is a 
sudden collapse of earth and stone. 

Horror-stricken, I gaze at the death-trap, 
for tragedy is impending. Only by dashing 
their kookris into the stony w'all above their 
heads and clinging thus to relieve their f<x)t- 
hold of all pK)ssiblo w’eight, do my men 
escape instant precipitation into the rocky 
chasm three hundre<l feet btdow'. 

The anguish of being unable to render 
assistance is greater than any mere physical 
pain, so I crawl forth from the sangar’s 
shelter, with some dim hope of somenow 
doing something. The smallest action doe^s 
not escape my notice. Indeed, it is all btdng 
burned into my brain wdth such intensity 
that death alone may efface that scene from 
the picture gallery of my imagination. 

There stand—nay, hang, the two Goor¬ 
khas, and beneath their feet the few remaining 
stones and clo<ls of earth are slipping, 
trick ing, falling away. On either side of 
them there is a shining perpendicular face of 
sheer rock, affording not the slightest pos¬ 
sible foothold. The death-trap has been 
all too successfully prepared. 

Other Goorkhas are hurrying to the 
rescue. *See ! They are slashing, hooking, 
cutting their way along the treacherous 
mountain side, making a new stairway with 
their kookris, and helping one another up¬ 
wards with the butts of their rifies, while 
the Tibetans pepper the spot with shots 
from their jingals and matchlocks, others 
rolling down great boulders from the snowy 
heights above, where the white surface is 
dotted with the retreating enemy. 

Hold on yet a little w^hile, Santhir Singh 
and Rawat Singh. Rescuers are at hand. 
Ah, but wdll they be in time ? 

Santhir Singh, quick of comprehension, 
grasps the situation all too plainly. He 
looks steadily, an inscrutable smile lighting 
up his face, at his comrade. Then he in¬ 
dicates the scant standing ground, and with 
a calm gesture of farewell, springs towards 
the nearest foothold—to miss it by some 
five or six feet. No human being could have 
succeeded in that leap for life, and Santhir 
Singh assurtnlly knows it, and gees cheer¬ 
fully to his death, his life self-sacrificed that 
his friend's may be saved. 

But will Rawat Singh escape ? 

The fragment of foothold, relieved of 
Santhir Singh’s weight, ceases to fall aw'ay. 
But Raw'at Singh, gazing with horror- 
stricken eyes at his companion’s tumbling 
body, would fain follow him, that death may 
not part them. 

This I comprehend, and rushing forward, 
swaying, stumbling, lurching, more than 
once on hands and knees, and helped by my 
Goorkha aide-de-camp, I seek to save Rawat 
Singh from self-destruction. 

*• Halt! Rawat Singh. Halt! Halt! ” 
I scream with all the power of my lungs. 

He hears, and ol^ys. Then he stares 
intently down the sheer cliff where Santhir 
Singh had disappeired. Satisfied with his 
scrutiny, he leans back and plucks forth the 
kookri from the cliff wall where it had bc*en 
left quivering by his heroic comrade. 

A great boulder goes crashing post him. 
W'hile round the angle of the cliff the shaggy- 
beardcnl Tibetan with the matted locks 
takes delilx'ratc aim ; but Rawat Singh is 
unconcerned with these facts : he is scru¬ 
tinising the hilts of the two kookris—his 
own and the one left ownerleas. 

Then, flashing, the owmerless kookri is 
Hung outwards and dow'nwards. 

. . . . . . « 


It was sr)me days later when I questi .nerl 
Raw'at Singh as to why he had thus examiucs.i 
the kookris and Hung the one after his cum- 
rarle. 

” A seddier’s w'eapon is his for once and 
ever.” responded Rawat Singh, “and it is 
well, O Slayer of Fear, that a (Joorkha and 
his kookri die towther, if friends may not.” 

” Then the kookri thou didst fling afUT 
thy hero-comrade w’as assuridly his—that of 
Santhir Singh’s ? ” 

” A.ssuredly. G Slayer of Fear,” and then 
he atlded quickly, ” Do jou think there will 
be great fighting to-morrow ? ” 

Thus did Rawat Singh deliberately chang«’t 
the subject; but the tragedy had proveil 
beyond doubt that the real ownership of the 
kookris had been quite clear to the vw'o 
chums. NiH>d I say that I have n(>t 
attempted further inquiry into the matter, 
and to this day I know not whether Santhir 
Singh or Rawat Singh lost his weapon on 
that first occasion of which I have told you, 
though I may have my owm opinion on the 
subject. Rawat Singh never speaks of his 
life-sacrificing comrarle without tears in his 
voice (to show' tears in his eyes he scorns as 
a w'oman’s w’eakne.ss), and he sc Idom laughs 
now’, for that deetl on the Karo-la changed 
the laughing Goorkha lad into a resolute 
Goorkha man. 

In the rmky chasm below the death-trap 
Santhir Singh’s broken body was found, and 
close beside the corpse was a kookri, twistetl 
and bent. And the hand of the Goorkha 
hero was stretched forth as if groping for his 
weapon. 

“ Do you wonder, gentlemen,” conclude<l 
Lieutenant (Joodwin, rising from his deck¬ 
chair. his face aglow with emotion, ” that I 
hunger to bo ba^k amongst my little com¬ 
pany ? Do you marvel that I am weary of 
this tedious voyage, that I long to see again 
the cheiubic smile of Goorkha 8<jldier and 
the blood-quickening flash of Goorkha. 
kookri ? ” 

[the end.J 
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The Greatest op JFootball Schools. 


By OEOROE A. WADE, B.A. 


T he extremely curious and unique coin¬ 
cidence that both captains of the 
’Varsity Rugby football clubs came last 
year from Fettes College at Edinburgh 
attracted wide attention, and led to in¬ 
creased interest being taken in the famous 
match between Oxford and Cambridge at 
Queen’s Club. 

Fettes has long held a remarkable pre¬ 
eminence as the Public School for produc 
ing absolutely first-class Rugby players in 
a seemingly unlimited number. Were this 
the only notable thing in the success of 
Fettes it would be striking, but when one 
recollects that, after all, the celebrated 
Scottish school does not .send anything like 
the number of boys to the two English 
Universities that Marlborough. Rugby, or 
Cheltenham does, the re.sult becomes even 
more astonishing. 

For one has only to look at the great 
players in the Rugby game who have 
hailed from Fettes during the past score 
years to gather some idea of the magni¬ 
ficent array of talent the school has given 
to football. Think of C. J. Fleming, 
A. R. Don Wauchope, Kenneth Macleod, 
Burt-Marshall, Lewis Macleod, G. T. 
Campbell, W. Wotherspcnm, J. A. Camp¬ 
bell, A. L. Purves. D. R. B. Siveright, 
W. P. Scott, with last year’s Oxford 
captain, G. Cunningham, and its Cantab 
one, W. D. Purves. 

L I have taken these names haphazard, 


Rev. Dr. Heard, Head of Fettes College. 

just as they occurred to my memory. But 
there are—it is certain—others almost, if 
not quite, as well known, if only one had 


time to go over the list of noted Scottish 
International players for the past twenty 
years. There are other Sivenghts, other 
Purveses, other Halls and Marshalls, who 
would have to come into this galaxy of 
talent; for the turn-out of bettes has 
seemed as illimitable in quantity as it has 
been glorious in quality during that 
period. 

What is there in the atmosphere, or the 
system, or the environment of Fettes that 
has given it such an extraordinary vogue 
in modern Rugby football ? Why is it that 
even such hotbeds of the game in Scotland 
as Loretto, Merchiston, and Edinburgh 
Academy have all had to take a back place 
as compared with their celebrated rival in 
this matter ? 

It is not that Fettes has neglected the 
culture of the mind lor the culture of the 
body, for many of her best exponents of 
athletics have also been noted scholars, 
whose names have held a high position 
both at the school and later at the ’Var¬ 
sity. It can hardly be that Fettes boys 
have led a more Spartan existence, or 
undergone stricter training, than their 
confreres at Loretto. Nor may one sup¬ 
pose that all Scottish youths with the best 
football ability have flocked of set purpose 
to don the magenta-and-browm jersey of 
Fettes in preference to that of some other 
great school north of the Tweed. 

Then to what may we put down the pre- 
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eminence of Fettes, so singular and in¬ 
tense as it has been for the last twenty 
years or more ? Probably to a combination 
of things, of which the following are the 
chief : (1) The excellent coaching that has 
always been freely given by old Fettesians 
to their younger brethren at the school and 
elsewhere; (2) the good fortune Fettes has 
had with regard to her football-fields as 
compared with some of her rivals; (3) the 
excellent arrangements made at the school 
for practice and gamee ; (4) the enthusiasm 
and encouragement which makes every boy 
determined to go in for football, and to 
strive to get into the first team by his 
superior play ; (5) not least, the tremendous 
opposition of capital fifteens from rival 


big schools, which have not such a wide 
area nor such fine facilities and equipment 
for a large number of games at one time. 
“ Bigside,” the chief ground at Fettes, has 
a “ trick-piece ” towards the northern end, 
which Fettesians understand too well, and 
on which they have won many a victory by 
rushing the opposing forces ere the latter 
had grasped the position of affairs. Tactics 
like these have made the boy from Fettes 
a thinker in the game, as well as a pusher 
or a runner; and Oxford and Cambridge 
have profited much later by that piece of 
tricky ground at the school. 

The immense force of rivalry has gone 
far towards making Fettes what she is to¬ 
day in football. Clifton and Cheltenham 


stir the blood of the Salopian as he sees 
his school’s boat winning in the great race 
on the Severn. I have listened to the great 
yell of triumph at Vincent Square when 
Westminster has gained one of its all too 
few victories over the Carthusian enemy. 
I have cheered till hoarse when Harrow 
came off conqueror at Lord’s by that last 
wicket I 

But even these were mild scenes com¬ 
pared with the day when I stood w'atching 
Fettes and Loretto struggle with tw^o mag¬ 
nificent fifteens for the master^’. That 
great crow’d of yelling scholars from both 
establishments, shouting and encouraging 
their men ; the ranks of excited parents 
and friends, almost as far gone in keenness 
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Fettes College 1st XV. 1908-09. Scottish School Champions. 


[ Photo , Alex, ayton. 


O. B. Ovens. P. C. B. Blair. O. S. Moodie. R. C. Hay. a. W. SYMixaTON. s. Watson. E. M‘Cosh. 

J. M. Macdonald. N. M. Adam. J. a. Reid (Capt.). H. C. Brett. J. Muirhkad. 

E. T. Yoi-No. F. w. Wallace. m. r. C. Toitjg. G. Gillan. 


School Matches.—Played 6: Won 5, Lost 0, Drawn 0. Points for, 95; Against, 11. Other matches.—Played 19; Won 13, Lost 4, Drawm 2. I’oin A (or, 321 ; Against, 89. 


schools, against which Fettes has had to 
put forth extra efforts if she wished to 
overcome them. 

When one remembers the many long 
hours, days, and weeks that such men as 
C. J. Fleming and G. H. Keeton have put 
in, from pure love of the old school, at 
coaching, guiding, advising the young 
fifteens there, one can hardly wonder that, 
under such first-class training and devo¬ 
tion, those fifteens have become excellent 
teams, who needed tremendous work to 
beat them on the part of their opponents. 

The playing-fields of Fettes are large 
enough to allow of a very great number of 
matches or practice-games being carried on 
at once, in contrast to the fields of many 


at cricket, Bedford and Shrewsbury at 
rowing, Westminster and Charterhouse at 
Soccer, desperate as are those frays, are 
quite tame compared with the keenness, 
resolve, fighting-force, and enthusiasm of 
Fettes V. Loretto, or Merchiston, or the 
Academy. Those fights are gala-days in¬ 
deed—afternoons never-to-be-forgotten by 
their lucky spectators; struggles where 
quarter is neither expected, asked, nor 
given ; contests that would move the sedate 
follower of southern clubs by the Thames 
to frenzy, could he hear and see them, 
with their masses of fighting boys and 
spectators all as excited as players. 

I have heard the thrilling shouts of 
“ Got ’em ! You’ve got ’em ! ” which so 


as the players themselves; that wonderful 
scene when Don Wauchope, perhaps 
greatest of all three-quarter backs who 
ever went on an International field—and I 
am thinking of Arthur Gould, Dicky Lock- 
w'ood, and R. T. Gabe as I write that, 
too !—dashed up the touch-line with his 
tricky play and won the battle-royal for 
Fettes after one of the most determined 
matches on record I Yes, it may be safely 
set down that sheer enthusiasm and suc¬ 
cess have made the great school what it is 
to-day in football. 

Speaking of Don Wauchope reminds me 
that I have always reckoned him as one of 
the finest schoolboy athletes I ever saw. 
When he was captain of Fettes in 1879 the 
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team was almost certainly the finest fifteen 
any school has ever put into the field at 
Ru^by football. Then it must not be over¬ 
looked that Don Wanchope himself cap- 
tairie«l the Cambridge fifteen in 1882, and 
that for seven years he was one of the 
greatest of Scottish Internationals. As a 
boy at school he threw the cricket-ball a 
distance of 112 yards, quite a phenomenal 
distance for a schoolboy ; and in the sports 
at Fettes this same athlete in the long 
jump sprang over a space of no less than 
19 feet Ij inches, again a notable feat. 

One more grand thing about h'ettes foot¬ 
ball. It is not only mt)st enthusiastic, but 
it is clean. A h'ettesian is always taught 
to “ play the game ” in the finest way ; he 
has to be a gentleman on the field, as well 
as off. He has set before him the highest 
ideals in sport, as in learning and manners. 
He is taught to be a true sportsman, modest 
when victorious, not dowmcast if defeated, 
sympathetic towards his rivals, and mag¬ 
nanimous when occasion arises for that. 
His mentors, such as Fleming, Keeton, 
Wauchope, Campbell, and others, have 
all been gentlemen and sportsmen of the 
best type. 


Hence, when the Fettes footballer gets 
to Oxford or Cambridge, he not only s(X>n 
finds himself sure of a place in the Rugby 
team, if he wishes it, but he also finds 
himself a popular fellow with the mass of 
undergraduates, becaase they all like his 
personality and ways, as well as his foot¬ 
ball ability. This, of course, is an im¬ 
mense factor in his favour when the time 
comes round each season for electing the 
new ruler of f(X)tball, 

The captain of a ’Varsity fifteen that is 
to be very ancce.‘«aful, and to have any 
( hance of beating its great rival at West 
Kensington on that always popular Decem¬ 
ber afternoon, must not only be a player of 
sterling worth, but a man whom his team 
and supporters like and fully trust in 
every way. Otherwise his leadership will 
not be a path of roses, nor his team cover 
itself with glory. For there are many 
snares and temptations and trials in cap¬ 
taining a ’Varsity team, and only a really 
strong and well-trusted man is capable of 
conquering these and of winning the ever- 
coveted victory. 

It says a wondrous deal for Fettes that 
of late years she has been the favourite 


school for providing that man. it speaks 
volumes for her prowess and success that 
last year she was called upon to find 
the captain at both ’Varsities, to produce 
two such men at the same time. Yet she 
did not fail even in that great task. For 
Cunningham and Purves are two of the 
best of the Fettesian stamp, true sons of 
the famous Edinburgh school. It may not 
be a nice thing for England to think that 
she ha.s to go to Scotland to find her Uni¬ 
versity captain.s, and that these same men 
will later play against her in International 
matches. But, if she must do this, how¬ 
ever much it be against her inclinations, it 
is certain that she could find no two more 
admirable men than Cunningham and 
Pnrves. the Fcttesians, for the task. 

And when any great English school can 
give us two such men at the same time- 
one of whom captains Oxford whilst his 
schoolmate captains Cambridge—you may 
be sure that the day has at length dawned 
when the old country wrill stand at the 
head of the International championship 
table in Rugby football—a position she has 
not occupied for many, many long yean 
now ! 
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Practical Hints ron “ B.O.P.” Footballers.* 

III.—HINTS TO JUNIORS. 

By WILLIAM MEREDITH. 

Manchester'» great foricard; a tover of strength to the Welsh International XI. 


FTEB all these years of International 
matches, of Cup ties, and of League 
seasons, I feel in writing a few words of 
advice to young football players somewhat 
in the position of a parent addressing a 
family. 1 undertake the task in a serious 
and earnest spirit, because there are so 
many matters of all-importance on which 
boys and youths, who have in them the 
making of fine, healthy, long-lived men, 
are foolish. There were, of course, days 
in which many a great player was an ordi¬ 
nary kind of boy, with never a hope for 
football fame, but just a love for kicking 
a ball, and preventing others from enjoying 
the same privilege. In my young days at 
Chirk I was never so happy as w'hen kick¬ 
ing or dribbling with something. I re¬ 
member I took delight in an old Welsh 
form of competition, in which we dribbled 
a ball between sticks placed here and there, 
in and out, and to this practice I attribute 
much of my success in control of the elu¬ 
sive orb of leather. Then came a few 
games with Northwich Victoria and 
Chirk, and finally promotion to Manchester 
City. Then, while others were content to 
take the week easily, I followed my occu¬ 
pation, and believed in steady, earnest 
practice. I set my heart on success, and 
worked for it. At practice I was alw’^ays 
trying a new trick or a new shot from a 
difficult angle. Many an hour I have spent 
in front of goal trying experiment after 
experiment over and over again, and who 
shall say I have not had my reward ? By 

* Copyright in United States of Amertea. 


such means I mastered the art of wheeling 
with a ball, of glancing for the position 
of the goalkeeper before shooting, of drib¬ 
bling with one eye on the ball and the 
other on the opponent, and of jumping 
to clear the outstretched leg at the precise 
moment. 

For Youthful Forwards. 

Young forwards who are practising 
should learn to pretend to shoot with one 
foot and to change at the last minute. 
They should learn to run in from the wing 
and to glance up at the goalkeeper as they 
do so. • If they see him stoop in anticipa¬ 
tion of a low shot they should learn to get 
the instep under the ball and to flash it 
beneath the cross-bar. Yes, I know it 
sounds very fine and large, but, my young 
friends, it is all more than possible. All 
it requires ie constant practice and study. 
There was a time, you know, when such 
things w^ere unknown to me, and certainly 
no one ever showed or explained them. I 
merely tried things on my own initiative, 
and saw the advantage the practising of 
such ideas would bring. So. reader, when 
you perhaps read, as I hope you often will, 
about a Turnbull who scored a wonderful 
goal, do not forget that the same shot was 
probably tried dozens of times in practice. 

.1 Fatal Error. 

When you play as a boy you, of course, 
do not know what is in store. Although 
then playing in goal you may be a coming 
half-back. My advice is that you should 
play often and everywhere. Above every¬ 


thing, learn to kick with both feet, and 
with both toe and instep; practise both 
the straight shot and the screw centre. 
Many young players get into the habit of 
using one foot only, and of not troubling 
about the other. I beg yon not to 
make this fatal error. How often have 1 
heard a player c'ondemned because he could 
only use one foot ? Over and over again. 
Learn to shoot and to centre with either 
foot, and play in all positions, so that by- 
and-by your real plac*e in the field will be 
revealed. If you are born to football, as 
many men are, you will develop rapidly. 
Fate has discovered exactly what you are 
intended to be. And then comes the test 
of character. If you are easily led away 
by fellows who jeer at earnestness in some 
one else, who prefer anything but training, 
or care in preparation, you can never hope 
to make a name in football. There are young 
men who get left behind. If, on the con¬ 
trary, you are so keen as to make sacrifices 
in diet, other luxuries, and time, you have 
the star of success brightly shining before 
you. 

Things to Itemember. 

One of the first things a young player 
should remember is that he must have a 
certain amount of speed. If he finds he 
is slower than most of the fellows with 
whom he plays, then morning and night 
he must sprint and skip until he finds he 
is a yard or so faster. Do not do too much 
training at once, but do it regularly, and 
do it often. A sprint and skip before 
breakfast is a fine thing for a lad in every 
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way. Keep clear of foods and drinks that 
spoil the wind. Take such things in mode¬ 
ration, tobacco in particular. Such luxu¬ 
ries may do no harm to a youth who knows 
when to cry “enough.” Unless he has 
perfect control of himself he had better 
do without altogether. The reward for 
taking care of the constitution is a great 
one. You feel light-hearted, fit to face any 
task that may come. You glow with 
health, and your football does not exhaust 
you. When at ball practice do not con¬ 
tent yourself with aimless kicking-in, but 
try some idea over and over again. Always 
be trying something, never practise with¬ 
out a motive. These things may not be 
done by older fellows, but do not let that 
dim the light of your resolution. To make 
a mark you must raise yourself above Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and you cannot do it 
without work, self-sacrifice, and perhaps 
the ordeal of being sneered at. Never 
mind, pull your own oar, and you will soon 
be far ahead of idle Jack and weak-willed 
Tom. 

How Not to Get Hurt. 

There is the fear that young players may 
get into the habit of fighting shy of heavier 
fellows who “come in a rush”—in other 
words, of funking. There is no fear of 
this with college and public-school boys, 
because their masters would soon attend 
to the matter. But the ordinary young 
player sometimes gets into the habit, and, 
once he does so, it often clings to him 
through a career marred by this one fault. 
Always remember, my young friends, that 
the man who “goes in” very seldom is 
hurt. The man who tries to take care of 
his skin is frequently in trouble. It is 
strange, but is perfectly true. Because 
you may be patted on the back a good deal, 
for the sake of all you hope do not get a 
big opinion of yourself. If you play well 
there are dozens who play better, and that 
is a little fact that should always be re¬ 
membered. Many fine lads have been 
ruined in a football career by a swollen 
head. 


Dangers Ahead. 

I would like to say a word of sptM’ial 
warning to young players who, when in 
their teens, are given a small salary by 
League clubs to play in reserve teams. The 
moment they become familiar with big 
clubs and the people connected with them, 
temptations are thrown in their way. There 
is often a discontented individual in a re¬ 
serve team who, because he thinks he ought 
to be playing in better-class company, does 
not do all he can in the matches. By his 
grumbling tones of conversation and lazy 
habits he may do harm to the raw youth 
who is thrown into companionship with 
him. Do not take notice of this class of 
person, readers; he has done great harm 
to many and good to none. Do not be con¬ 
tent with showing your club and the public 
that you are a bit clever. Show them also 
that you work all the time, and that you 
are in condition. Little things like that 
mean long engagements with clubs, and 
chances of advancement in store. It is 
pleasant to think that the blackguard and 
loafer are rare in professional football now¬ 
adays. If you come across an odd one 
do not be influenced by him. Let them call 
you mean if they choose, for you can laugh 
at them afterwards. 

Football and Employment. 

If you take my advice, you boys who are 
given an engagement by a big club, you 
will ask permission to follow your employ¬ 
ment during the week, and you will ask 
the club to try and get you a berth. I 
believe that every player should be allowed 
to work, and I am convinced that if it 
was so we should have better football and 
fewer begging letters from old players. 
Think of the future all the time. If you 
are living the life you should lead you can 
put in all the necessary training in spare 
time, and you will play all the better on 
Saturday for the fact that you have not 
lived on the ground all the week. Foot¬ 
ball is like everything else in that you 


can have too much of it. And once you 
feel bored by the game you can send your 
clothes in to the trainer, because you will 
never do any good. Football to-day is as 
delightful to me as it was ten years ago, 
and I believe this is so because I have never 
allowed it to occupy the whole of my time. 
Whatever your trade or profession may bo, 
I strongly advise you to keep it up through¬ 
out your playing days. 

Famous Exam ides. 

The young player who sets his he^irt on 
the game and makes sacrifices for it never 
knows but that he may be destined t(j 
name and fame in the years to come. There 
was a time when Herbert Burgess, still the 
best left back in England, used to have to 
keep his football clothes at the house of a 
friend, because every time his mother 
found them she burned them ; yet the day 
came when he brought International caps 
home to her. Years ago the boys of a 
Sunday School League team at Blackburn 
would have roared with laughter at the 
idea of their big, awkward friend, Bob 
Crompton, captaining England in match 
after match, and season after season, carry¬ 
ing the Rovers Club practically on his 
shoulders. I have lived to see the day when 
my own gallant little country of Wales 
could proudly boast herself champion over 
England and Scotland at the game. All 
these things prove that you never can tell 
what the future may have in store, if you 
mean to go ahead and to make progress. 
Football is a grand thing for any youth, 
but, as I have said, he would be wise to 
keep a trade or profession in his fingers. 
Above everything, reader, don’t allow foot¬ 
ball to drag you into a careless existence, 
which has no thought farther ahead than 
the match on Saturday. Grand exercise 
though the game be, you must not allow it 
to crowd out the other side of life and the 
other duties and responsibilities and oppor¬ 
tunities that fall to the lot of every young 
man. 

{To be conchiitt (i.) 
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A Musical Instrument for a Penny. 


T o make the fascinating little musical 
instrument that I have in mind, the 
only materials necessary are a penn’orth of 
mixed pins and any old piece of thin flat 
wood. The lid of a soap or confectionery 
box such as stands usually on grocers’ 
counters makes an ideal “sounding- 
board,” and can be easily got from the 
nearest grocer. 

For tools, the only requisite is something 
to hammer in the pins with, for which pur¬ 
pose I rec ommend the back of an old wooden 
nail brush, as anything heavier is apt to 
bend the pins, and it is important to keep 
them upright. For the same reason the 
piece of wood used must not be too hard. 

As occupation for boys and girls too old 
for toys, who may be kept indoors by bad 
weather in the holidays or confined to their 


By B. M. TRBVENEN DAWSON. 

room through illness, the making of this 
instrument affords endless amusement, 
when tired of reading. And the daintiest, 
most fairy-like music can be produced 
from it. 

This is how to make it. Choose, first of 
all, some quite easy tune (“ Home, sweet 
home,” or “God save the King,” for in¬ 
stance), and then hammer a row of pins 
into the wood in such a way that each in 
succession, when struck with a pin held in 
the fingers, gives forth the correct note. A 
short fat pin hammered well in produces a 
low note, while a long slender pin set 
lightly into the wood produces a high one; 
and medium-eized pins are used for medium 
tones, neither very high nor very low. 

At the start, get the iir.st note of the tune 
at the proper pitch, and then make each 


pin that follows give out the right note, 
by either hammering it a tiny bit farther in 
if it sounds too high, or pulling it up a trifle 
with the fingers if the sound is too low. 
When completed, both time and rh^q^hm 
have to be left entirely to the performer, 
who must reserve one fairly stout pin to 
“ play ” with, striking each pin in turn, not 
on its head, but about half-way down. 

The great thing is to get all the pins 
absolutely in tune ; so that if one gets bent, 
or refuses to give out a clear ringing sound, 
it should be thrown away and another sub¬ 
stituted. The sounds produced will be 
faint, but should be perfectly clear and 
musical, and as many tunes can be set up on 
the “inetrument” as the wooden foundation 
will hold—generally about two or threeonly, 
as most tunes require more than one row of 
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pins. And, by way of economising space 
and labour (not to say jnn8 !)y the same pin 
can be struck twice where a note is imme¬ 
diately repeated, instead of inserting tw’o 
pins at the same pitch side by side. For 
example, in the National Anthem the 6rst 
note is immediately repeated (“ God save ”), 
so that pin No. 1 can be struck twice over, 
and pin No. 2 be adjusted to sound the third 


note of the tune— i.e. a tone higher. Again, 
at the beginning of the fourth line, no fewer 
than four syllables (“ Send him vic-tor- ”) 
come at the same pitch, and one pin can 
therefore be here made to do the duty of 
four. 

When easy tunes are thus successfully 
produce<l, more complicated melodies can 
be attempted, and, in fact, endless variety 


created with merely a handful of pins. 
Naturally, if preferred, a fresh penn’orth 
of material can be invested in, fresh instru¬ 
ments made, and the old tunes left intact. 

Finally, if anyone thinks that such an 
instrument, when complete<l. deserves a 
name, 1 would suggest calling it either 
“ Fairy Music ” or—more prosaically— 
“ Musical Pins.” 



JtiSf JtiSf 

Ships of Recent Polar Expeditions. 


Roosevelt, 700 tons, Peary’s ship, is the 
latest visitor to the Arctic seas. She has 
a more yacht-like appearance than any of the 
others, and carries fore-and-aft sail only. 
Peary is the best-known of the American 
explorers. He made a former trip to the 
Arctic in her in 1905. In his last expedition, 
which cost about 10,000/., he at last suc¬ 
ceeded, and on April 6, 1909, he reached the 
North Pole by sledge-travelling. 

Another American expedition, the Bald win- 
Zieglcr, equipped and sent out the A tnerica in 
1901. The America was berthed alongside 
the Discovery at Dundee when fitting out. 
She was one of the best of the Dundee 
whaling fleet, and was formerly named the 
Esquimaux. Commanded by Mr. E. B. 
Baldwin, the American explorer, she was 
financed by W. Ziegler, of New York. She 
is 157 ft. long, with planking 2 ft. thick, and 
is a smart little barque, similar to the 
Morning in appearance, and w'as manned by 
a Swedish crew. 

On June 24, 1893, Nansen set out from 
Christiania in the Fram, provisioned for 
five years—a heavy, tub-like, three-masted 
schooner, built remarkably strong, the sides 
being about 28 in. thick, the shape of the hull 
allowing the vessel to b3 lifted by the ice 
instead of being crushed by it. She did good 
work in her drift through the Arctic regions. 
Nansen left the Fram on March 14,1894, and 
journeyed over the ice to Franz Josef Land, 
arriving there in August and wintering there. 
The following summer he met Capt. Jackson 
there, and returned with him in the Wiyid- 
ward to Vardo. Capt Jackson, of the 
Jackson-Harms worth expedition, had left 
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PART II. 

London on July 12, 1894. Nansen returned 
in the spring of 1896. 

His successor, Capt. Sverdrup, also used 
the Fram in 1898, setting out from Christiania 
in June, and was away in the Arctic for four 
years. 

The Swedish expedition under Norden- 
skjold in the Antarctic left Falmouth October 
1901. The Antarctic was built many years 
ago at Sandefjord, the Dundee of Norway. 
It will be noticed, too, that she is of the single 
topsail rig. and also has a yard at the foot 
of the foresail to set the sail. Another 
feature of this old ship is the bridge, on which 
is painted the name of the vessel in large 
letters. Her stem is of the usual merchant¬ 
man type ; the newer ships have bows and 
stem more alike, as being less likely to 
receive damage from the ice. The Antarctic 
had been whaling for some time in Greenland 
and also in the South Seas, but was never 
very successful as a whaler. Nordenskjold’s 
father was Baron Nordenskjold, who accom¬ 
plished the North-East Passage in his famous 
voyage in the Vega in 1878. 

The Antarctic at the outset seems to have 
met with many difficulties with the ice. In 
December 1902 the expedition reached the 
N.E. coast of Louis Philippe Land. The 
Antarctic then proceeded to Erebus Bay, 
where she was caught in the ice, which finally 
emshed and sank her on Febmary 12, 1903. 
Capt. Larsen saved all on board, and three 
boats w'ere provisioned, in which they 
drifted for sixteen days, finally reaching 
Paulette Island, where they made winter 
quarters, their food being chiefly penguin 
and seal. They then set out to rt^join 


Nordenskjold, and eventually found him 
and three comrades at Snow Hill, having 
accomplished a journey of four hundred 
miles, discovering new bays and islands. 
In 1903 Capt. Rizar, of the relief ship 
Uruguay, was despatched by the Argentine 
Government to bring back the crew of the 
Antarctic; Dr. Charcot was also going off 
in search of Nordenskjold, but as they had 
been relieved by the Uruguay, the French 
explorer, in his Franqais, proceeded to the 
Antarctic on a voyage of scientific discovery. 
The Uruguay is a smart corvette, with broad 
yards and low masts, and has her funnel 
placed more amidships than is usual in Polar 
ships. 

In the Danmark a Danish expedition under 
Erichsen left Copenhagen on June 24, 1906. 

The Germans in 1901 fitted out the Gauss 
for the South Pole. She is a new wooden 
screw schooner yacht, and the hull is built 
somewhat on the lines of the Fram. The 
funnel is very small and placed well aft. 
She was specially built for Polar work, and 
was fitted out at Kiel, well equipped for her 
task. She carried stores for three years, and 
400 tons of coal. Like the latest ships, she 
is fitted with electric light and power, hot 
water to cabins, and every convenience for 
the comfort of those on board. The leader 
of the exi)edition was Professor Eric von 
Drygalski, well known for his work among the 
Greenland glaciers ; and Capt. Ruser, of the 
Hamburg-American line, was in command. 

The Polar Star of the Duke of the Abnizzi 
crossed the Arctic circle in 1899. Owing to 
a frost-bitten hand the Duke w’as unable to 
lead the sledge-party himself, and this 
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obliged him to leave the perilous honour to The Capella set out early in 1901 to search The South Pole has yet to be reached, but 
Capt. Cagni, who beat Nansen’s record and for throe missing men from the former ex- before long the record of Shackleton will be 









took observations in latitude 86 deg. 34 min. pcdition. In 1897 the Belgians sent out broken, let us hope, by the British expedition 

The expedition returned at Christmas, 1900, the Belgica to the Antarctic, and the follow- under Captain Scott. 

after an absence of eighteen months. ing year the Southern Cross was despatched. [the end.] 
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What Shall I Be? 

ACCOUNTANCY FOR BOYS. 


By H. J. a. ELSEY, F.A.A. 


T he history of accountancy goes back into 
the mists of antiquity, when many 
professions and occupations >\hich to-day 
are highly technical then had their ])rimal 
life. The first practitioners of accountancy, 
so far as has been trace<l, were the ancient 
Chaldeans, and these commercial pioneers 
made jars and tablets their princiiml books ( ?) 
of account ! 

To-day, however, accountancy is an 
extremely scientific branch of commerce, 
and the profession within the last forty 
years has obtained one of the foremost 
pljices among the intellectual de])artmcnts 
of the world’s business. 

Seeing, then, that this ])rofession has a 
distinctly promising future before it. equally 
gooti with its j)resent position, it offers to the 
b<.)y who embraces the career of an accoun¬ 
tant a prospect which comjmres very favour¬ 
ably with that offered by many another 
profession, a.s the law, medicine, journalism, 
etc. 

A gootl deal of ignorance prt‘vails as to the 
procetlure by which a professional accoun¬ 
tant is made, and it is the purpose of the 
present article to show ho\\ a boy upon 
leaving school is enable:! to put his foot 
upon the first rung of the accountancy 
ladder, and ther(*after climb, as his ability 
and industry allow, to the topmost rung, 
from which truly h(* surveys as a nia.ster-mind 
the ends and junction of the thousand-and- 
one streams of the vast world of busine.ss. 

So far as England and Wales are concerned 
there are two great bo<iies of accountants: the 
Chartered Accountants and the Incorporated 
Accountants—the former are members of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and the 
latter of the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors. 

The Institute is the older and richer 
organisation, and I will therefore firstly deal 
\\ith its membership and with much that 
this implies. 

To become a Chartered Accountant it is 
absolutely necessary to be articled to a 
practitioner—namely, one who is in business 
for himself. The fee for articles, which is the 
premium, ma\’ be anything from l(X)f. to 
5001. according to the firm Avith whom the 
apprenticeship will be served. The age at 
time of articling must not be le&s than 
sixteen years. The premium varies because 
some accountants, like all other professional 
men, cannot give a pupil very extensive 
experience, on account of their practice being 
limited in extent, although this disadvantage 
is largely counterbalanced by the fact that 
where the firm is small the pupil frequently 
has to work in company w ith the principal. 
This means that first-hand and first-class 
instruction is obtained—a benefit highly 
desirable. 

For a premium of 300/. a youth could be 
articled to a first-rate firm in London, and 
should he possess the requisite aptitude and 
industry, there is no reason wdiy, in course 
of time, he should not rise to eminence in 
the profession, or at least to moderate 
wealth. 

The first thing after the question of 
articles has been settled, and the practitioner 
chosen under whom the apprenticeship will 
be served, is to })ass the preliminary exami¬ 
nation. Service under articles, which is in 
all eases (except for university graduates) 
for a period of five years, cannot commence 
until the candidate has succeeded in this 
test. The compulsory subjects are : writing 
from dictation, writing a short English 
' in^ osition, arithmetic, algebra to quad¬ 


ratic equations. Euclid (the first four book.'<). 
geography, history, and elementary Latin. 
Th'* optional subjwts are two of the following, 
one at least of which must be a language : 
l.atin, (Jn'ck, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, higher mathematic.^, physics, 
chemi.stry, animal physiology, electricity and 
magnetism, light and heat, geology, steno¬ 
graphy. 

The examination la.st.s three days and the 
fiv (which is the same also for the inter¬ 
mediate an<l final examinations) Is two 
guinea.s. The intermediate examination 
cannot be sat for bedore the expiration of 
half the term of service -i.e. two years and 
six months -and lasts for three days. It is a 
technical examination, in w hich bookkeeping 
and auditing play a conspicuous part. The 
final examination, of about the same dura¬ 
tion, is taken at the expiration of the term 
of stTvice under articles, and i.s also technical 
to a greater degree and includes a large 
amount of lawv These last two examina¬ 
tions arc* held in I»ndon and are obligatory. 
Exemption may be obtained from the pre¬ 
liminary t ‘st by those w ho can show that they 
have |)assed certain prescrilied examinatioTis, 
and w ho in addition pay a fe? of one guinea. 

The first two years or so are hard years for 
the embryo Chartered Accountant. There 
is his day's work at the office, cla.s.se8 after¬ 
wards to attend, and much private study to 
be put in. His pay will be little more than 
jxx?ket-money, and he will have to work his 
very hardest at the practical side of his 
profession. \’erv few senior clerks (with 
w'hom he will spend much of his time) will 
take the trouble to teach him his w ork, or at 
Last the theory of it. He will be com- 
j>elled to develop his jxjwers of observation, 
imagination, accuracy, and 8j)eed to their 
utmost. For long sjxdls he wall do little 
more than check entries, or postings, as they 
are called, in account books, w ith pi *nty of 
additions or castings (“ footings ” the 
Americans call additions). The work is 
monotonous, tiring, and sleepy, but highly 
important. Every bookkeeper d<x?s not 
make gocxl figures for one thing, and so all 
figures have to lx; closely watched, bcHiause 
if a single error is made the w hole work of 
wt'cks may have to be done over again. 
The writer often checked the books of a 
steamship broker, the cashier of the firm 
being a man who made his 6's almost 
exactly like O’s—sixes almost exactly like 
ciph(*rs. The consequence w'as that fre¬ 
quently after the books were checked they 
refused to balance ; but, knowing the weak 
spot, the trouble was often righted without 
much difficulty. On one occasion, however, 
the error refused to show itsc*!!, and several 
evening.s were spent with an assistant trying 
to locale the mistake, but without success. 
The matter was then left for a time, but 
was again taken up with another and more 
experienced colleague, who, as it happened, 
proved uiineces.sar\', as almost the first thing 
the writer saw in the books w'as the troublous 
error. It was the old tale ! The cashier, 
however, knew no shame. 

But even a pupil of only a year or two’s 
experience there will be at times welcome 
changes of scene, air, and work. Accoun¬ 
tants .sehiom w ork in their own offices, gener¬ 
ally in their client’.s. This means that all 
parts of London, a good many country 
towns, and often foreign ones too, are visited 
by the London accountant and his clerks. 
The clerk gets a wide acquaintance with 
men and things, and if of sociable tempera¬ 
ment is never happier than when changi ig 


his .sphere of labour. If a youth is of 
n*scrved or shy lemix*raraent let him beware 
of putting his foot into accountancy, for 
he will probably find it di.stasteful. 

In his third or fourth year the articled 
clerk is becoming a useful and valuable man 
to the princi|)al, and the n*sult is s<.*en in 
much better remuneration. Indeed, towards 
the end of his five years of apprenticeship he 
i.s frequently entrusted with highly r<*s}X)n- 
sible work, and drawing a very goexl .salary. 

It may be* well here to empiiasi.s^* the fact 
that accomitancy is not mereh' .skilled book¬ 
keeping—it is much inon*. Most of the 
accountant’s work is auditing —i.r. examin¬ 
ing and balancing b<K)ks of account. Now, 
auditors exi.st cliiefly for the det(*ction of 
fraud and defalcation, an<l for the a.®ccrtHin- 
ment of the pe>sition of a bu.siness or com¬ 
pany. Auditors can never jr vent fraud, 
although they may often remler it difficult, 
by devising such a system of bookkeeping as 
will make a dishont'.st b(X)kkeef)er think twice 
before “ cooking ” his a<^e«units. 

This l)eing the ease, it will lx* .seen that the 
accountant is really a man who is trained in 
the Aciencf of accounts. He is shown a set 
of IxKiks and is exjx*cted to understand their 
relation one to another, to compreheiul every 
entry, to point out defects in the s\>tem, to 
.suggest i nprovements; to frame a .state¬ 
ment showing the financial condition dis- 
closdl by the books, to .s(*c that the legal 
formalities arc complied with, to detect 
waste, to effect economie.s—in short, to be a 
man to whom figures and their treatment in 
books become as easy and ]>lea.sant a.s they 
are confu.sing to multitudes of sane jieople. 

The great question, however, is—What 
are the prosjx*ct.s of the man on w ho.se train¬ 
ing anything from 400/. to 800/. has lx“en 
sfient ? 

If he is a goo<l man the princijial may wish 
I) retain him after his appri*nliee;;hip, when 
he might start at about l."»0/. or more per 
annum and go up to 400/. or 5001. But 
the majority of (’hartere<l .Accountants prt*fer 
to commence practice on their own account, 
and a successful practitioner may derive 
considerable wealth from his profe.ssion. 

The great thing, of course, is to get the 
pracdice, or connection ; once a start is made 
the work will increase automatically in great 
or small degree, therefore the chief thing is to 
have influential connections. However, 
money alone is a useful auxiliary, since a 
jiractice or partnership could be bought. 
There is not much fear of accountancy 
waning in influence. 

Uommerce tends to become more and 
more spcciali.s(‘d, more aiul more intricate, 
while legislation has the effec-t of driving 
business into the arms of accountancy. 

The law’, medicine, etc., are crowded— 
accountancy to nothing like the same extent. 

This article has been confined mainly to 
Chartered Accountants. The other .societies 
do not necessarily require articles—in fact, 
their membership is largely composed of men 
who at joining already boast considerable 
experience. The lncoriX)rated Accountants, 
for instance, will admit men to membership 
of their society if such can prove ten years’ 
service in 'the profession, much of which 
service must have been os senior clerk. The 
examinations are of about equal severity 
\rithi:ho8e' of the Institute artd the fees a 
little lighter. The majority of Incorporated 
Accountants are not in practice for them¬ 
selves—they are largely clerks to practi¬ 
tioners, or accountants to companies and 
municipal bodies. The Central Association 
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of Accountanta is vor\’ similar to the last- 
named society in its institution and 
membership. 

There are numerous other societies of 
accountants, a well-known one being the 
Corfwration of Accountants in Glasgow, 
which is of twenty years’ standing, and, like 
the Incorporated and Associated bodies re¬ 
quires on the part of candidates for member¬ 
ship wide experieice, and a high degree of 
profe s'onal cipability. 

In conclusion it mav be said that until 
the law refuses to allow anyone to call 
himself an accountant who cannot show his 
title to the designation, associations, the 
majority of which have no claim whatever 
to the style “ accountant,” will multiply and 
spread. 

CHESS. 


Problem No. 700. 
BY H. F. L. MEYKR. 



S OLUTION of No. 699.—1, P—Q 4, and the 
mates follow \vith Q—Kt 4, K 3, K 5, 
R—K 3 or B—Kt 1. Many composers 
have made similar ones, especially those in 
which a P or B can be taken by R or B, and 
the neatest of those is one bv G. Heathcote : 
White, K—K 8; Q—Q 7; R—Q R 3; 
B—Q 3 ; Kt—K R 5 ; P—K B 2. Black, 
K—K 4 ; R—Q R 5 ; B—K R 8; P—Q R 4. 
White mates in 2 moves. Rej^eated in the 
International Notation : K E8; L D7; 
M A3 ; N D3 ; 0 H5 ; P F2. K E5 ; M A4 ; 

N HI ; P A5. J2. The following are similar 

ones in 2 moves. Bv A. M. Dahl: K D1 ; 
L A3 ; M G5 ; N A7. E4. K C4 ; M D5, D6 ; 
N E3 ; P C6, D2.—By W. H. A. : K Bl ; 

L E7 ; M D3 ; N B7, G5 ; O B3. K E.5 ; 

M D4; N B8, HI ; 0 F2 ; P E7.—By J. 
Menzies : K FI ; L G3 ; M C5 ; N H8 ; P C2, 
G4. K E4 ; L F7 ; M D8 ; N A1 ; P D3, F2. 
—Bv J. F. Traev : K F7 ; L C7 ; N F6 ; 
O G2 ; P D3. K D5 ; M B4 ; N A7 ; P B7, 
C3.—Bv S. Gold : K H5 ; L E7 ; M Bl ; 
O A5, HI; P D2. K D5 ; L HI ; M B4 ; 
N Gl ; P C3, G4, H2.—Bv S. Gold : K Bl ; 
L B7 ; M D3 ; N D2, F7 ; O F3. K C6 ; 
M 1)4 ; N F8 ; O B2. This one resembles 
No. 9 in J. Brown’s book. 

Rinck’s clever solution is the capture 
of the M, and this is done by 1, O F2t, 
K 04. 2, 02 G4, M H8. 3, O E5t, K 05. 

4, O F D7t, K Do. 5, O F7. The M has 
now six white squares to move to, but gets 
lost, because the 0 can give f Bb or F6. 
This is one of the finest end-games ever 
made. 

W. Hundsdorfer has lately made some 
very clever end-games. One of them is 


K B3 ; L A4 ; M A3, A5 ; N A6 ; P A2, Bo, 
E3, E4, F2, F3, G6, Ho. K 1)3 ; L Fo ; M 02 ; 
N A7 ; P B4, B7, 06, D2, E2. E7, H6, H7. 
White mates in 3 moves. The solution is 
P takes P in passing, giving t. which is easy 
enough, but the difficulty is to prove that 
Black’s last move in a game was the P from 
C7 to 06. A solution in 40 moves is given 
in “ Ija Strategic,” but it can be done in 
37 moves. There the white O is ^tained at 
(.■3, and then moved to H6, but it is better 
to have the white N at 03, and then move to 
H6, as follows : 1, P B4, O 06. 2, N B2, 

O D4. 3, O (’3, O F3. 4, P E:F3, P A6. 
5, O Do, M A6. 6, N 03, M D6. 7, N A6, 

O F6. 8, P Bo, 0 04. 9, O B4, P:B4. 

10, M Bl. M D3. 11, P:D3, P F5. 12, 

O E2, P D5. 13, O G3, K D7. 14, O E4, 

P F:E4. l.j, M B3. K DG. 16, M A3, K 05. 
17. M .45, P E3. 18, L .44, N Fo. 19, K Dl, 

N E4. 20, P D:E4, P D4. 21, K 02, P E2. 

22, MB1,K04. 23, MB3,PD3t. 24, K B2, 
OE3. 25, PD:E3, PD2. 26, M A3, K D3. 
27, K B3. L 1)7. 28, N Vj5, L F5. 29, 
N F4, M G8. 30, N H6, P:H6. 31, P H3, 
M G6. 32, P H4, M CXi. 33, P Ho, M 0*2. 
34, P G3, N G7. 35, P G4, N D4. 36, 

P Go, N A7. 37, P G6, P 05. At move 6 

the N is placed at 03, and kept there till 
move 28.—Another one by this composer is 
in 4 moves, and stands thus : K D2 ; L G8 ; 
M B7 ; N H7, H8 ; P A3, E7, IXl, Go, H5. 
K Bl ; L A1 ; M .42 ; N G4 ; O B2 ; P A7, 
(7, D7, E6, F5, G2, H3, H4. The solution 
next time. _ 

Problem 696 originally had white Ps on 
F5 and Go, which are needed. 

^ # 

OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 93. 

By W. j. Cocking (Worthing). 


BLACK 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

A NATURAL setting from which is projected 
a compound coup and very ingenious 
mechanism. Specially contributed. 


Solution to Problem No. 92. 

By W\ J. Cocking (Worthing). 

Position : Black men on 5, 6, 12, 16; 
King on 31. White men on 18, 19, 23, 27, 
29 ; King on 17. White to move and win 
as foUows : 

18—15 23—18 15--10 17—28 

31 24 16—23 6—22 White 

wins. 


GAMES. 

The following games were playeilin amat?h 
contested last March at Toledo, between 


Mr. Newell Banks and Mr. .Hugh Hepderson, 
for the Championship of America and a stake 
of 1,000 dollars. The match was won by 
Banks, a young man of twenty-two. against 
an old and experienced match player ; the 
score being Banks 4, Henderson 3, Drawn 43. 
Four games per day were played and the 
contest concluded on the twelfth day of 
play. 


Game No. 56.—“ Dyke ” Opening. 
Black ; Banks. White : Henderson. 


n—15 

5— 9 

23—26 

23—19 

12—Hi 

22—17 

25—22 

9— 6 

2— 6 

6—H) 

15—19 

11 — 15 

2— 9 

26—23 

16—19 

24—15 

30—26 

13— 6 

6— 2 

14-17 

10-19 

7—11(1) 

26—30 

3— 8 

11—16 

23—Hi 

17—13 

6— 2 

10—14 

10—14 

12—19 

9—11 

.30—26 

19—15 

22—26 

25—22 

26—23 

22—17 

2— 6 

17—21 

*8—U 

11—16 

26—23 

8—12 

26 —30 

27—23 

13 - 9 

2— 6 

14—10 

21-17 

4— 8 

1— 5 

15 -18 

15-18 

30—26 

23—Ifi 

23—18 

6—10 

6— 9 

17—21 

11—20 

11—23 

18—22 

23—19 

19—23 

22—18 

31—27 

17—13 

9— 6 

21—25 

9—14 

5-14 

22—26 

18—23 

15—18 

18— 9 

27— 9 

13— 9 

10—14 

14—17 

C—22 

16—19 

26—31 

19—15 

Drawn 

2«i—17 

21—17 

9— 6 

14—10 


8—11 

19—23 

31—26 

15—11 


29—25 

17—13 

6— 2 

10-14 



Mr. Henderson was generously applauded 
for his splendid defence in the ending. Time, 
three hours. 

Variation (1). 

In the next game (twenty-fourth) Mr. 


Henderson varied here as follows : 
7—10 23—19 18—22 28—19 

2— 9 

17—13 

15—24 

31—27 

20—24 

13 - 6 

9—14 

28—19 

22—26 

13— 9 

31—27 

26—23 

11—15 

11— 8 

24—27 

6— 2 

3— 7 

19—16 

26—31 

17—1.3 

27-24 

22—17 

15-18 

32—28 

27—31 

19—16 

7—11 

16—11 

31—24 

9— 6 

Drawn 


Banks was bom at Detroit, Michigan, 
October 10, 1887. His father. Dr. W. B. 
Banks, commenced instructing him in 
checkers at the early age of eight years. 
Three years of training in “ stroke ” and 
end-game pc»8itions aided his remarkable 
knowledge of the game. Banks holds a clerk¬ 
ship in the State Dej^irtment of Michigan 
at Lansing, and intends to begin the study 
of law next year. 



Corresponbence, 


S. R. N. GRAY.—It is an Isle of Man halfpenny, which 
seems to have been silver-plated, and is probal:>ly 
worth a shilling. There were three Many coins 
Issued in 1839 : a penny weigliing 291 grains, a lialf- 
peiuiy weighing 145 grains, and a farthing weiglung 
72 grains. Tliese are generally met with in set-*, like 
Maundy money; and the sets range in price from 
half a crowm to seven and sixpence. 

J. P. ISEXS.— " Indoor Games ” is not in print. Tliore 
have been several series of articles on each of the 
subjects vou mention, hut they are all out of print. 
Besides “ Indoor Games ” and " Outdoor Games,’' 
many of the public libraries have sets of the annual 
volumes. 

N. M.—Your best plan would be to write to tlie High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, 

, Westminster, who would send you a list of the- 
latest books, from which you could select s» many 
as vou think necessary. ‘There is no single book 
dealing with such a range of subjects. With regard 
to the palms, you would find Seeman’s “ History of 
tlie Palms ” the nearest to what you ask for, hut 
there is a good deal on the subject in the " Treasury 
of Botany.” 

CYCLIST and F. J. G.—If the rims and spokes are 
plated, clean them with Globe Polisli or Blue Ibil ; 
if they are not, get them blacked as soon as possilfie. 

D. P. Walter.—T he bell must be In the circuit be¬ 
tween tlie push and the battery. Disconnect the 
wire from the zinc and join it to one of the wires 
from the push, and join up the otlier wire from tlie 
push with the zinc ; or cut one of tlie wires and join 
the push wires to ttie ends, if tliat gives you less 
trouble. Tliere mast be something wTong in your 
drawing, for Uie beU would never stop ringing as 
you show it. 






AMAZING 

OFFER 

SEVEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. 


“The most wonderful strength-giver ever 
invented.” 

“Give more strength in a week than any 
other method will in a month.” 

“The World’s finest streng^th producer.” 

T hese are the opinions of men whose names are known 
wherever the English language is spoken and who are 
world-famous in the annals of Sport. They refer to 
Sandow’s Spring Grip Dumb-Bells, which are now offered 
to every reader of this Journal on seven days’ free trial without the 
slightest restriction. All you have to do is to fill in the coupon 
below—send no money—and the Bells will be sent to you, carriage 
paid, by return of post. 

With every pair we also send a Booklet of Exercises, showing 
in detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of the 
Sandow System, also a Chart showing how many times each exer¬ 
cise should be done daily by the average man or youth, together 
with hints on how, when, or where to exercise, how to take a cold 
bath, and other useful information. 

This CHART contains One Month’s Initiatory Course of Exer¬ 
cises suitable for the average man or youth, and it has Ijeen carefully 
prepared by Mr. Sandow for preparation and use with ever}' pair of 
the Grip Dumb-Bells. 

All these we are willing to send you on one week’s free trial in 
order to carry out Mr. Sandow’s expressed determination of bringing 
the priceless benefits of Health and Strength within the reach of 
everyone. 

Great boxers and athletes have found the wonderful muscle¬ 
building properties of the Bells to be unrivalled when training for 
any contest which calls for great strength and endurance. 

Can any other physical appliance show such a glorious list of 
users? No. Therefore, this offer is unique and unprecedented. 

Use the Dumb-Bells for Seven Days according to the easy 
directions in the Charts ; then, if you decide to keep them, send 
us a deposit of 2s. 6d. and promise to pay the remainder of the 
price at the rate of 2s. 6d. per month, or ONE PENNY PER 
DAY. 

Nothing could be more simple, nothing more fair. We do not 
ask you to pay one penny piece until you are completely convinced 
that Sandow’s Grip Dumb-Bells will double your health and 
treble your strength by using them for ONLY FIVE TO 
FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY. 

Every muscle and organ of the body is strengthened by the ex¬ 
ercises : the Chest is increased, the arms made more muscular, 
special movements are included for leg development, and all the 
trunk muscles are “ toned up ” to the pitch of perfection. 

TEST YOUR STRENGTH TO-DAY ; use the Bells for a 
week and TEST YOUR STRENGTH AGAIN—you will be con¬ 
vinced of their marvellous power. 


SANDOWS GRIP DUMB-BELL CO.. 42. SANDOW HALL. 
BURY STREET. BLOOMSBURY. W'.C, 

Date -19 

Gbnti.f.mkn.— Please send me by return one pair* of your 

Suitable for a^ie 

Gentlemen's Spring Grip Dumb-Bells at f2«. 6d. 18 and upwards 
Youths’ .. „ .. lOs. 6d. 14 to 18. 

Ladies' ,, .. ,, lOs. 6d. 16 upw'ards. 

This order is given on condition that after Seven Days’ Free. 
Trial should I decide not to keep the Dumb-Bells. I may return 
them direct to the above address, and no charge whatsoever will 
be made. 

Signed - 

Address - 



Good! you 
deserve mention 
in the despatches 

for bringing such valu¬ 
able aid into camp ! ” 

Quaker Oats is the food that 
gives strength for scouting. 
A breakfast of delicious Quaker 
Oats supplies the Scout with 
the reserve force he needs to 
keep him fit for a heavy day’s 
work. 

A supper of delicious Quaker 
Oats restores the tired muscles 
and insures sweet, sound sleep. 

“ 40 Meals for Sixpence ” 
is one of the reasons for the 
popularity of Quaker Oats in 
big familieswithgood appetites. 
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8ATUEDAY, NOVEMBEE IS. 1910. 


Price One Penny. 

[all IlIOH'I'S RBSEUVKP.] 


Perils of TigeF-Hanting. 


^I'his drawing by J. L. Wimbush illus- 
L trat?8 the following exciting incident. 
The w’riter had w^ounded a tiger from an 
elephant, the tiger charged, and the elephant 
bolted through the jungle. To .save hini- 


holding on with any chance of safety. 
Then, to his dismay, he found he had not 
strength and agility enough to swing him¬ 
self up so as to sit on the branch. Look¬ 
ing dow'n, he discovered that the tiger had 


shouted, cased one arm, then the other; 
then hung by both—till at la.st exhausted 
nature gave w'ay and he dropped. Ho 
remembered thrusting one arm into tho 
tiger’s jaws, and then lo.st con.seiousness. 


A Critical Moment. 

IDravcn by J. L WiMBl'SH.) 


self from being brained and swept off by 
overhanging branches, the hunter, now’ the 
hunted, soon caught hold of a stout one, 
and parted from the elephant as it cra.shed 
through forest too thick to admit of his 


spotted him and w'as w’aiting below’. The 
horror of the situation must b? left to the 
imagination ; no words can paint it. How 
long he dangled in the air he never knew 
—it seemed to him an eternity. He 


His life W’as saved by the arrival, just in 
time, of a friendly barrel held close to 
the tiger’s head, and through subsequent 
amputation of the mangled arm by a 
skilful surgeon. 
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THE FLOATING GOURD: 

A WEIRD TALE OF A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A S I have already said, the top of this rock 
bridge was quite narrow, too narrow 
for anyone to walk over, the only means of 
getting across being by straddling it like 
one would a horse, and laboriously scramb- 
linj| across. 

^Now,” directed Yulith, “ Usuki first, 
then Quantock, Archie, Mulligan, Popple- 
thwaite, Selby, and myself. Benrudi will 
bring up the rear. Quick, Usuki ! ” 

And Usuki stratldkxl out upon the bridge. 
We followixl in the onler named, and 
commenced to UTigglc slowly for\\'ar<l. 

And then from the cliff at our back there 
came a scream of malice. 

We turned our heads to look. 

On a lodge of rock on the face of the cliff 
was Maglooga, straining to dislodge a great 
stone which hung poised on the very edge. 

“ Quick, for your lives ! ” I yellotl. 

But it was too late. I saw the rock topple 
from the ledge, and the next instant it 
crashed on to the head of Yulith, who was 
behind me, and with a moan she fell from 
the bridge and went to her death in the 
caffon below. 

And then followed a scene the like of 
which I hope never agxin to see, though 
even now I sec it in my dreams. 

Springing up the face of the cliff in a very 
frenzy of rage went Benrudi. With in¬ 
credible agility, by clutching projecting 
pieces of rock, he won his perilous way to 
the ledge where stood Magl(»oga, her white 
hair streaming over her shoulders. 

As Benrudi scrambled on to the lodge 
she seized a piece of rock and brought it 
crashing down upon his head. 

But he was not to be denied. Struggling 
to his feet he sprang upon her, and vith 
marvellous strength he raised her full above 
his head. Then, with a sobbing cr>’ of 
Yulith ! ’* he hurled her over the edge of the 
caffon. 

But his strength was spent. He swayed 
and slowly sank on his side, his head and 
shonlders hanging over the very brink. 

Then, with one more faint cry of “ Yulith! ** 
his body slipped from the ledge and fell 
from our sight. 

And there, as the tragedies swiftly un¬ 
folded before our eyes, like a row of swallows 
on a roof-top we sat, powerless to prevent, 
impotent to help. 

I turned ray head, and a cr>’ of warning 
broke from my Ups. 

Crawling along the narrow bridge from 
the farther side of the cafion tow’ards the 
unconscious Usuki, who still gazed back at 
the mountain side, was one of the Druids, a 
knife between his teeth. 

My warning cry was only just in time. 
Usuki swiftly turned and facerihis antagonist. 

And then began a strange and unequal 
fight, for Usuki w’as unarm^. But, realis¬ 
ing that if the man once reached him he 
was lost, he did a brave thing, seeing that 
his risk of falling w'as very great. 

Suddenly rising to his feet, he swung his 
sack of fiour, and brought it down on the 
side of his opponent’s hearl. 

The Druid was swept from his perch, 
falling headlong into the depths below. 

For an instant I thought Usuki was lost. 
Overbalaneed by the swing of the sack, I 
saw his foot slip, and an involuntary cry 
of horror escaped me, but, twisting in his 
iolb he shot out his arms, and the next 
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moment T lieheli him clinging by his hands, 
his legs dangling over the abyss. 

With infinite difficulty wo lifted him back 
on to the bridge, and then, slowly, we all 
wrigglotl our way over to safety. 

And there on the f irther side of the 
canon we lay down to recover our strength, 
a weary band, and a sad one; for truly, 
during the short time w’o had known her, 
we had come to love Yulith as a sister, and 
for many a day vve moumefl her loss. 

As w’e restixi we discussed our plans. 

Usuki strongly advhsotl that we should 
not again face the 8wam|>s, but should 
follow the course of the river, even though 
it might l>e longer. 

With this view’ Archie and I heartily 
agreed. 

As soon as w’e felt rested Usuki prepared 
a sufficient quantity of food from our flour 
to last for a coiiple of days, and then urge<l 
that it would be wise to Ix' on our way. 
He was strongly of opinion that the greater 
distance we put between ourselves and the 
surviving Druids the better. 

As we were quite of the same way of 
thinking, we shouldered our food supplies 
ami started on our long tramp towards 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the fatigues and miseries we endured 
on that homeward march I still shudder 
to think. Many a time the thought came 
into my mind, “ Would it not be preferable 
to lie dow'n and die ? ” but still, day after 
day saw us plodding wearily onward. 

And w’ith us always went the flies, “ not 
singly,” as Popplethwaite w’ith a last 
attempt at jocularity remarked, ” but one 
by one.” 

And yet, now all is over, I am glad that 
we took the river way, for one day I came 
upon something that eventually made me 
famous, and w’hich otherwise I should have 
missed ; it was an orchid of a hitherto un¬ 
known species, but of such beauty as to 
cause it afterw’ards to become world-famous, 
under the name of “ The Selbya.” 

Onward then w'c struggled, our clothes 
full of holes, our pockets full of diamonds, 
until at length we came to Usuki’s village, 
and there we found two of the men who had 
deserted us. 

And a W’oeful tale of suffering they had to 
tell. Of all the men who turned back but those 
two survived, the others having perished 
miserably from the deadly sleeping sickness. 


When sufficiently rested we reluctantly 
parted from Usuki with many expressions of 
goodw'ill and friendship on both sides, and 
in due course of time w’e again sighted the 
shore's of old England, having previously 
cabkd from Africa to announce our success. 

Never .shall 1 forget that home-coming, for 
iny companions insi.st<*d that I .should accom¬ 
pany them to Evenli'igh Court. When we 
an-ived at the station we found not only Sir 
William and I^y Phayre, Dorothy, and 
Muriel, but })ractieally the entire village, 
and not an incoiLsiderable portion of the 
country-side a.s well. 

Flags flew from the church and from the 
schools, and the village band proudly headed 
the proccs-sion, and so, in triumph, we 
drove up the stately avenue to Evenleigh 
Court. 

Here the local celebrities insisted on a 
s]>e<.'ch, and then another, and yet another. 
And the men cheered, and the women wept 
and smiled, while little boys yelled and dogs 
barked, and total strangei's wrung each 
other’s hands a pr ,p of nothing at all. 

But there, my darlings, you have heard of 
that day from your fathers and mothers, 
though not till now of the wonderful adven¬ 
tures and great perils we went through to 
make it possible. 

And so, my dt'ar god-childrcn, I have now 
acquitted myself, in my crabbed old way, 
of my task, and in my declining years I have 
come to settle down in the midst of those 
companions who struggled with me through 
the depths of those gloomy forests to the 
rescue of Quantock Phayre. 

Just one thing more. Of course, you will 
W'ant to know why the door of the treasure 
chamber came o}x?n of itmdf. Well, I have 
pondered long on that question, and the only 
explanation 1 can give is that when the 
ge\8er was bloched up by the landslide the 
giant forces below had no outlet, and this 
resulted in an explosion which caused the 
rocks to crack, and so wrenched the lock 
from its socket. 

And were all the diamonds teal ?—really, 
truly, real, you will w'ant to know. 

Yes, my darlings, sufficiently real to make 
your old godfather and all his companions 
very rich men; and w hen a certain young 
lady of my acquaintance is old enough to be 
married she shall have a necklace of the very 
finer^t of them as a wedding present—she 
shall, as sure as I’m a doting old godfather. 
1 have them all picked out and put by ready. 

Yes, I have, as sure as my name is 

John Selby. 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER VU.—STRANGE ADVENTURE WITH A MORBI-MAN. 


W ALLOLO had taken possession of a tumble- 
down hut on the outskirts of the town, 
and had settled down to a kind of rough 
housekeeping. Rice and fruit formed the 
.staple of his food, and a roll of matting 
sufficed for chairs and bedding. Tom 
strolled round to see him, and, seating him¬ 
self on the rolled-up matting, began to speak 
of his forthcoming departuie for England. 

“ I find that the steamer will leave in a 
fortnight's time, WaUolo, and 1 am going 
to arrange for a passage. You had letter 
trj' to get a job on board, if you do not want 
to leave me.” 

“ Master Tom, I will never leave you of 
iny own free will. You have saved my life 
and treated me better than 1 have ever been 
treated. If you want me to be your slave, 
I will be so.” 

” Slave, WaUolo ! Don’t talk nonsense ! 
You cannot be a slave under the British flag, 
and I don’t believe in slavery. You are a 
man, and a good one, and some day you may 
have a plantation of your own up-country, 
and make plenty of money gathering rubber 
or growing rice. Under the British protec¬ 
tion your country wiU soon become a very 
profitable one, and if you work hard, you 
may become a rich man and a chief.” 

” Africans don’t like work. Master Tom, 
unless their heart is in it through love of 
their master or family. We like to do little 
and Ue in the sun, or hunt and fight. The 
Mendi and the Timini wiU never work so long 
as they can get weapons and pick a quarrel 
with their enemies.” 

The staeet was almost deserted. T’he sun 
was climbing up to its highest point, and the 
heat made the red roa^ glare. Tom lay 
back in the cool shade of the dark hut. 

A huge Mendi, with a spear in his hand 
and several knives in his girdle, came into 
the street, and, after looking furtively 
• round, as though fearing to be seen, dived 
suddenly into a smaU hut. He was followed 
by a curious figure—a tall man, some six feet 
in height, with a cotton garment hanging 
loosely about him. Around his waist he 
wore a short kilt of thick loose grass, and 
over his shoulders a cape of the same material. 
About his head was a strange-looking kind 
of turban with a thick fringe of white hair 
sticking out all around. The turban had 
bands of coloured grass crossed over it, 
forming a kind of device. The lower part of 
the face was hidden with a thick fringe of 
coarse hair, and a rude mask, through which 
a brilliant pah of eyes glittered, concealed 
the upper part. His hands were hidden by 
the long loose sleeves of his jacket, but two 
straight pieces of cane, evidently held in his 
hand^ reached down to the ground. He 
walked w'ith noi.scle8S step, and the keen 
eyes roved about hke those of a wild animal. 
A low hiss from the hut where the Mendi lay 
hidden attracted his attention, and, after a 
rapid glance around, the strange figure dived 
into the hut. 

W'allolo was strangely excited. His eyes 
shone and his breath came in quick pants. 

Master Tom, it is a Morri fetish man. 
He is powerful medicine, and can make 
chums which w’ill kill men. Did you see his 
eyes shining ? When he likes he can fix 
men in one position, no matter how strong 
they may be, and they can neither move nor 
speak. He can make the animals in the 
forest obey him, and can summon demons 
fiom the darkness. He will know that w.‘ 


are here and call us to him, and we must 
follow when he speaks.” 

Tom saw that WaUolo was being overcome 
with superstitious fears. 

” Hush, WaUolo, I am greater medicine 
than he is, and know more. Y ou must obey 
me if I am to be your master, and fear no one 
but me. What do you think is the moaning 
of the meeting of the Morri-man and the 
Mendi ? Does it mean mi.schief ? By their 
looks it is clear that they feared to be ob¬ 
served. Some plot is being hatched, and it 
would be well if we could find out what it is. 
Are you sure the big man is a Mendi ? ” 

” Sure, Master ; I know too weU to be 
mistaken. I could tell a Mendi-man no 
matter how he was disguised, and this man 
is open to any observation.” 

” Then I can understand his speech. 
Stay here, WaUolo, while I creep behind the 
huts and get near where they are. Do not 
stir, on your life. And if I call, come to 
me at once.” 

” Oh, Master, do not go near the Morri- 
man ! He is a great fetish, and will do you 
mischief even befo.e you have time to call 
out.” 

“ Do not be foolish, WaUolo. I tell you 
again that he cannot harm me except with 
ordinary weapons, and I am probably more 
expert with them than he is, I have been a 
hunter, and know how to get near them 
without being ob.served. So remember, 
come to me the moment I caU out, but do not 
stir unless I summon you.” 

Tom crept noi.selessly through the broken 
wood at the back of the hut:, and was soon 
behind that within which the men had con¬ 
cealed themselves. Listening intently, he 
heard low voices. Moving a board slightly, 
he was able to hear everything that was being 
said. The Morri-man was reciting some 
passages from the Koran, while the Mendi 
savage crouched near his feet. At the sound 
of the Arabic, Tom started, and eagerly 
foUowe<l his words. It was a rude Arabic, 
but Tom understood. The Mendi did not 
move. Then the conversation was carried 
on in the Mendi tongue. 

” Ka.semba,” said the fetish man, ” what 
have you learned about these accurned 
English dogs ? Have you found out what 
their strength is in soldiers and arms ? Are 
more men coming from the far land across 
the ocean ? Do they suspect what is being 
prepared ? ” 

The Mendi spy rapidly made him ac¬ 
quainted with the information he had gleaned 
in Freetown. He told the number of men, 
the guns in the barracks, the gates which 
forme*! the barrier, w'here the officers lived 
and how they might be attacked and kiUed, 
where the money was located in the banks 
and factories of the town, which traders 
were the wealthiest, and the houst\s which 
would give the richest plunder. He had 
made good use of his powers of observation, 
and as he told the story his eyes blazed with 
the lust of avarice and bloodshed, and his 
fingers cluUhe*! the thin handle of his spear. 

The Morri-man took in every word and 
followed every detail with careful attention. 

” Kasemba,” said he, ” the chiefs are 
meeting at the Imperri Mountain j in ‘ Poro ’ 
council. Every man will be present, for 
when ‘ Poro ’ is summoned, woe to the man 
who disobeys the word. Plans will then 
be matured for a united rising through the 
whole country. The burnt palm leaf will be 


sent to every village, and our sjK'ars will mmw 
be washed in blood. I leave this town to¬ 
night, and go to Kambia to set* C hief Katah, 
of Luawah. If he is not there I will go on 
to Imperri for the ‘ Poro.’ To-morrow you 
must seek an interview with the Governor 
Cardew. Say that you are a spy from the 
Panguma country w'ith valuable information. 
See him alone, if po.ssiblc, and, at a favour¬ 
able opportunity, drive your knife into his 
heart. Make your escape, and sjt out for 
the Imperri Mountains; every tr*ack is 
yarded, and you will need a paKsword. It 
18 the word * Goila.’ You will be stoppeti 
many times, but the word will be sufficient 
to paas you in safety. If I am not there 
when you arrive, rejrort the death of the 
Governor to the chiefs. Now I have done. 
You have heard your instructions ; it is for 
you to see that they arc carric^l out. If you 
falter or play false, the Min which guards the 
‘ Poro ’ w'ill tear you limb from limb ; the 
curse will fall upon all your tiibe, your huts 
will be burned, your cattle killed, your 
children tormented, and your spirits for ever 
and ever will be tortured by the Wuju devils. 
1 put ‘ Poro ’ upon you till your work is done. 
Remember ! ” 

The huge Mendi showeti his extreme terror 
as the Morri-man pronounced these final 
word.s—the perspiration stood in beads upon 
his black skin, his ej’cs rolled, and he trcii.bled 
in every limb. He lay on the ground as the 
Morri-man left the hut, and Tom, before he 
crept away, saw him shaking with supor- 
stitio\i.s fear. A few minutes later Torn and 
WaUolo saw him leave the hut and .stalk 
down the street. 

” WaUolo,” said Tom, ” I must go and .s<-e 
the Governor as soon as possible. The in¬ 
formation I have gainc^d is of the utmost 
importance. The Morri-man sxKrke a lan¬ 
guage I underst X d. I want you to follow 
him and find out all about him. He will not 
leave the town for a few' hours yet, and you 
can easily track him. His dress w'ill mark 
him anywhere, unless he adopts some dis¬ 
guise. He may susp ct that he is watched, 
and in that case may discard his present cos¬ 
tume. At any rate, keep him under obser¬ 
vation until he leaves the town, and remem¬ 
ber, you must not l)e afraid of him. Come 
hero, WaUolo; stand before me. I told you 
that I am a greater fetish man than he is. 
I will put ‘ Poro ’ upon you.” 

Tom saw that the old feelings of the African 
savage were rising above the training which 
WaUolo had had among Europeans, and that 
superstitious fears were taking the manhood 
out of him. He determined to work upon 
his fears and bind him more closely to him¬ 
self. 

Drawing himself up and pointing w'ith the 
finger straight at WaUolo, he muttered a few 
words of the Koran in Arabic. 

He was a.stonirhc*d at the behaviour of 
WaUolo as he pronoun cd the words. He 
fell upon hi.s knec.s and placed his fo ehead 
on the ground, w’hilc his limbs t embled. In 
the Mendi tongue 'Vom uttered a few sen¬ 
tences of solemn warning, and then bade 
WaUolo rise and ol>ey him. In an instant 
he sprang to his feet. 

” I have via*red you under a more powerful 
‘ Poro,’ Wallolo,” said Torn, “ the ‘ Poro ’ 
of the great white race from beyond the seas, 
and while you arc under it no Morri-man can 
harm you. You arc greater than he is, and 
can defy his witchcraft.^ and charms.” 
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“ Wallolo is your slave till death. Master.” 
saiil the African humbly, “ and I will do 
whatever you command.” 

They left the hut, and Tom went at once 
to the house of the Governor. Sir Frederick 
Cardew was a handsome man of staUdy pre- 
»r'nce. His fine soldierly figure maxle him 
conspicuous among his officers. He had a 
high forehead, keen eyes, and a firm mouth. 
A slight moustache oidy partially eonceale<l 
the mobile lips. A long experience of mili¬ 
tary training and West African a<lministra- 
tion fitted him axlmirably for the im|K)rtant 
duties he was calletl upon to perform. His 
winning character and sympathetic sp<HH^h 
made him beloved by all who knew him. 
Aft(‘r some delay, Tom was admitted to his 
private room. 

“ Excuse me. sir,” said the (Jovernor. “ I 
can only spare you a few minutes as my time 
is exceedingly valuable. I could not have 
admitted you hax^l you not said that 
busines.s of the utmost importance made it 
imperative I'or you to .see me. Kindly state 
that busines.s in the fewest words possible.” 

” I can only plead business of an urgent 
personal nature, air,” roplhxl Tom, ‘‘ and per¬ 
sonal to yourself. I happen to have an 
acquaintance with the Arabic and Mcndi 
languages. I speak both fluently, I have 
overheard a conversation which concerns 
you vitally, and. fearing that something 
might cause the Mendi savage to alter his 
])lans and come earlier than he at first in¬ 
tended, I lost no time in seeking an interview 
with you.” 

‘‘ You speak Arabic and Mendi fluently,” 
said the Governor, in some astoni.shment. 
” May I ask how long you have been in 
Africa ? ” 

” A few wcek.s, sir ; but I learned Mendi 
on a plantation in Trinida<l, from an old 
nurse of mine who spoke to me when I wa.s 
a child. Arabic I learned from a well-known 
explorer who lives near Deal, in order that I 
might become an oflicer in the Egyptian 
army. My father was a .s<')ldier, sir, and 
was rejjorted killwl in the Soudan in 1885. 
His name was Sinclair, and he w'as a Major 
in the Seaforth Highlander.s.” 

“ Not Major Ilo<lerick Sinclair ? ” said the 
Governor. ” I knew him w’ell, and, now you 
mention it, I fancy I can detect a likeness 
to him in you. But I see you wear the 
button of the Legion of Honour—it is not 
usual to see it worn by so young a man.” 

” I have only had it a few' months, sir. 
I w'on it shortly after my sixteenth birthday.” 

” Your sixteenth birthday ? I thought 
you were at least twenty by your apjwarancc. 
Surely there is some mistake in your age.” 

” I am not seventeen yet, sir ; but I tliink 
my being an orphan from my childlKXKl. and 
the nature of my training, have ma<le me 
older than my years. But I did not mean to 
speak of myself, sir ; I want to tell you what 
I overheard to-day. I saw' a Morri fetish 
man and a Mendi slip quietly into a deserted 
hut. By their furtive manner I sus|x*eted 
that some mischief was afoot, and crawded 
behind the hut and placed myself so that 1 
could hear their conversation. I found that 
the Morri-man sjxjko Arabic, and I under¬ 
stood all that was said ; and th<ui, when the 
Mendi tongue w’a.s u.scd, of course I could 
follow every word.” 

Tom then told what the spy ha<l said con¬ 
cerning the state of matters in I'Yeetown, and 
his commission to murder the Governor ; of 
the great meeting of the chiefs in the Imperri 
Mountains, and the passw'ord. 

The Gf)vcrnor listened with interest and 
followwl Tom without a word. When he 
finished he said— 

” I can hardly believe that my assassina¬ 
tion will be attempted in my own room, but 
it may l>c that the Mendi will try it. Fore¬ 
warned is forearmed. I shall not be asleep 


during the interview, you may be sure, and 
will endeavour to protect myself in time. 
You are sure that you did not misunderstand 
or misinterpret their conversation ? ” 

” I am sure of it, sir, and would be glad 
to be pre.sent when the scoundrel comes to¬ 
morrow. I should like to be conceale<l .some- 
w'here in this room, so that I might follow 
every movement he makes. Depend upon 
it, he w'ill invent some opportunity of putting 
you off your guard, and in an instant the 
misc^hief may be done.” 

” Have you a revolver ? ” said the 
Governor. 

“ Yes, .sir, here it is ; a weaijon that is a 
tru.sty one. I have practised w'ith it for 
sonkc years, and can hit a small bird in flight. 
1 leariuHi to ust* it in Trinidad from a half- 
ca.ste hunt<T. If I am concealed in the room 
out of sight, I can kwp the Mendi under 
observation, and he w'ill have to be very sharp 
to deceive me or to confuse my aim.” 

The Governor thought for a moment. 
” You might hide behind the matting theie. 
It is really the entrance to an inner room, 
and if w'c darkened the window' so that no 
light could penetrate, you would lx? un- 
oi>.served. I will show you w'hat I mean.” 

He steppwl forward and drew the hanging 
aside. Closing the w'imlowr .shutters, the 
inner room was in complete darkne.s.s. 

” My eyes are not those of a savage,” he 
said with a smile, ” but if you stand there 
now that I know you arc there, I may be able 
to diHtingui.sh you.” 

Tom stood Uffiind the hanging, in the 
sh.adow of the room, but with everything in 
the Governor’s office in full view. He did 
not move, but held the revolver in hi.s hand. 

” Arc you there,” said the Governor, ” or 
have you stepped back ? I cannot make 
you out.” 

” I am hero, .dr, almost within the door¬ 
way.” 

“ I cannot see you. and so long as you do 
not move, I do not think that even a sharp- 
eyed Mendi would be able to pick you out.” 

There w'a,s a knock at the outer door. In 
answer to the request of the Governor an 
orderly came in and .saluted. 

“ A Mendi negro is down below, sir, with 
information from up-country. He has come 
from Kambia, and says that he must see 
you at once.” 

‘‘ Is he armed ? ” 

” He has a spear, and a knife or two in hi.s 
belt.” 

“ Take them from him before he comes in. 
Did he say that he must sec mo ? Will not 
one of my officers do ? ” 

” He .speaks only a ittle Engli.sh. .sir, but 
says that he dare not give his information 
to anyone but you.” 

“ When I ring you can show him up, but 
see that his weapons are taken from him, and 
stand outside the door.” 

The orderly saluted and went aw'ay. 

” Is it your man already, Mr. Sinclair ? 
He must have changed his mind or mustaken 
the day.” 

” I can easily tell w'hen I see him, sir; but 
many things might happen to hurry him up. 
There are more spies than one in the towm, 
and he may have hatl later instructions from 
some one. At any rate, we are prepartnl, 
and I W'ill take my place.’’ 

A knock at the d(X)r announced the orderly 
once again, 

“ We have taken hi.s weapons aw'ay, sir, 
and he is in the passage.” 

“ Bring him in. then, but stay outside the 
door and keep a vigilant look-out, and the 
instant I call, come in.” 

The next moment the Mendi savage was 
u.shored into the room. He had a simple 
smile upon his face, and looked the picture of 
innocence, but the Governor noticed that he 
sw'cpt the room w'ith a keen and wary glan<‘e 


as he entered. He appeared relieved when 
he saw that the Governor was alone. 

” You have information for me,” said the 
Governor. 

“ Yes, Master, important information 
from up-country. I have travelled from 
Kambia. and have been forced to pick out 
new tracks through the forest.” 

A large, roughly outlined map hung on tho 
wall. It had IxKin drawm by an officer a few 
days before, and various tracks through the 
forest w'cre dotted over it. The Governor 
half turned his head to look at it. In an 
instant the Mendi made a bound like an 
infuriate<l leopard, and tw'o steel-like hands 
closetl around the Governor’s throat. Tho 
gi ip w'as lik-’ a vice, and the eyes of the help¬ 
less man rolled in his hea<l. The attack was 
mafic so quk'kly and .so noisele.ssly that no 
sound was heard by the orderly outside. 
iSudden'y a shot rang out, the hands of the 
Mendi looseil their grip, and the savage sank 
an inert mass upon the floor. The door was 
burst open, and the orderly rushed in to find 
the Governor lying gasping in his chair and a 
dea<l savage on the floor. I’om, with tho 
smoke still curling about his revolver, 
st<‘piKxl quietly into the room. The Governor 
soon recovered, and gave a grateful smile to 
Tom. 

“You have saved n»y life, Mr. Sinclair,” 
he said, “ and I shall never forget what I 
ow'e to you. I was taken comidetely off my 
guard by the suddennc.ss of the attack, and, 
but for your skill and readiness, I shotdd 
have been a dead man by this time. What 
a grip the villain had ! He held me like a 
vice, and I could do nothing. It is not the 
first time he had strangled a man. He was 
an expert in that kind of murder.’* 

The Governor was very much shaken by 
the encounter, and Tom could see that he 
wisluKl to be alone. He saluted, and asked 
permi.ssion to retire. 

” Come to-morrow, at eight o’clock, Mr. 
Sinclair, and by that time I shall be ready 
to express my thankfulness to you in more 
fitting terms. At present I confess I am 
hardly in a fit state to do anything, but if 
you will honour me to-morrow I shall be 
delighted to mve you an interview.” 

Tom bowea and withdrew. 


^ ^ ^ 
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“TTubry up, Dick; here’s a sight for 
H you!’^ 

It was the voice of my cousin which came 
floating downwards from the summit of a 
grassy cliff I was striving in heat and 
exasperation to negotiate. The next words 
were more startling; 

“ The City of the Devils, and no mis¬ 
take ! ” 

There was excitement in his tones, and, 
forgetting the aching of my limbs and the 
overpowering heat, I scrambled towards 
him. 

Alastair was an Indian Railway man, and 
1 his cousin not long from home and school 
was for the time being under his wing. We 
were both on leave, and had taken advantage 
of the chance to make an expedition off the 
beaten track in the wild regions of 
Rajputana, heedless of many warnings and 
doleful prophecies. 

While, of course, we had an eye for 
shikar, that was not our main object. With 
no very definite end in view we had set 
forth to explore for ourselves a tract of 
country but slightly known to Europeans, 
and yet it seemed that after all we were not 
to meet with the reward of the adven¬ 
turous. Even when at length we did hear 
the queer legend which gave something 
like a motive to our wanderings, we did not 
expect for one moment that it would turn 
out anything but one of the cock-and-bull 
stories of which the country seemed so 
prolific, and which never seemed to have 
any foundation comprehensible to European 
minds. We followed a will-o’-the-wisp, just 
for the fun of the chase. 

As I clambered, with the aid of my 
hands, up the last few yards of the slope, 
with Alastair’s announcement spurring me 
on and that strange story in my head, my 
heart beat with a quick throb of anticipa¬ 
tion. What spectacle had fixed my stolid 
cousin’s attention and lent that unwonted 
accent to his voice ? 

For several days before this time, accom¬ 
panied by a rather unwilling guide, we had 
been searching for a place he called the 
“ City of Devils.” Small wonder, surely, 
that I was in a hurry to reach my cousin 
and share the viaw with him. 

Thousands of years ago, according to the 
natives, a very powerful prince ruled in 
theee regions, a cruel tyrant to his people, 
tbe terror of the neighbouring states, and 
the friend of all the devils of earth and air 
and fire. Before his death he had built a 
mighty mausoleum, to be an everlasting 
and inviolable resting-place for his bones. 
Of the multitudes employed, every soul was 
slain on the completion of the work, so that 
its secrets should never be revealed. To 
ensure still further the peace of his remains 
the royal wizard laid a charge upon m 3 rriads 
of his confederate demons that they should 
for ever guard his rest, and blast with 
madness and with death whatsoever living 
creature should venture near his tomb. 

And here was Alastair, most prosaic of 
men, shouting to me that the City of Devils 
was in sight. Two minutes more and I was 
by his side, staring in the direction indi¬ 
cated by his outstretched arm. The guide, 
standing apart, stared with us, muttering 
to himself. 

We had emerged upon the summit of a 
ridge, and at our feet stretched a sandy 
waste, interrupted by no vegetation worth 
speaking of save scrubby bushes here and 
there, and dotted with scattered boulders. 
A couple of miles off, half-way between the 


The City of Devils. 

By EDWARD SAXON. 

ridge on which we stood and the rampart 
of hills which sprai^ up as the farther 
boundary of the arid valley, a mass of 
buildings rose from the level plain. 

“ Queer-looking place,” said Alastair. 

At this distance its appearance suggested 
some great fortification; its lofty outer 
wall seemed designed to resist attack; its 
length, as far as we could make out, was 
broken by neither door nor window. In 
the centre of the town, if town it were, 
stood a tower of peculiar construction, plain 
to severity, for all the world like the base 
of a mighty hexagonal pillar, begun and 
left unfinished when there were giants in 
the land. The buildings, as a whole, showed 
none of that luxuriant fancy which the 
architects of Eastern potentates usually 
delight to display. Our powerful glares 
revealed no detail in the least familiar; 
they served only to intensify the strangeness 
of the place by magnifying its great blank 
shining walls, dominate by that uncouth 
hexagonal column. 

It was evening when we first set eyes on 
it, and the shadow of the mountains had 
already travelled as far as the foot of the 
wall. As we watched, it crept slowly higher 
and higher, like a rising tide against a break¬ 
water, leaving soon only the tower illumi¬ 
nated by the sunlight. Seen thus, the place 
had a forbidding look. The utter barren¬ 
ness of its surroundings seemed to justify 
its evil reputation, as though it was shunned 
by even vegetable life. 

Half-fascinated we stood in silence while 
the climbing shadow crept up the height of 
the tower, until the last gleam of sun- 
smitten masonry, which seemed to grow 
brighter as it diminished, was suddenly 
quenched, and the valley filled with night. 

Then Alastair turned and said something 
to the guide—something I could not under¬ 
stand, for at that time I had practical^ no 
knowledge of the native tongues. Zahir 
Khan—so we called him, but I have an 
idea it was simply a nickname devised by 
Alastair—stepp^ swiftly to his side and 
grasped his arm, replying in anything but 
his customary impassive manner. 

” What does he say ? ” I asked. 

” He says wise men go no nearer,” replied 
Alastair, with a laugh. 

‘‘ It’s lucky,” I replied, ” that we’re con¬ 
tent to be foolish. I feel desperately curious.” 

‘‘ So do I. But we’ll be wise to-night, 
and nurse our curiosity till to-morrow.” 

” Let’s listen a minute,” I suggested; and 
we held our breath. 

Not the faintest hum suggesting life and 
activity, not the slightest sound, came 
through the still air to our straining cars. 
The guide, listening also, uttered an ejacula¬ 
tion. 

“ Zahir Khan says the king sleeps 
soundly,” Alastair explained. 

The man surveyed our faces with an ex¬ 
pression of the keenest apprehension, and 
when we turned our backs upon the city 
and made to descend the hill again in the 
direction of our little camp his relief was 
evident. Ere he followed us I saw him gaze 
once more towards the distant group of 
buildings, now almost invisible in the fast 
deepening night, and spread out his arms 
in a gesture half-fearful, half-imprecatory. 

After supper Alastair said he would 
explain to the guide our plan for the morrow 
—the investigation of the City of Devils. 

I lay by the camp fire and listened, half 
dozing, to my cousin’s deep voice, at a 
little distance, speaking slowly and with 


deliberation, and envied him the ability to 
make himself understood in the strange- 
sounding tongue he used. Zahir Khan’s 
reply was voluble and excited; it was 
interrupted after a moment or two by 
Alastair’s calm tones, and again resumed. 
Plainly he was expostulating, and I wished 
more than ever, as I followed his eager 
gestures, that I could gather the drift of his 
talk and understand his obvious reluctance 
to fall in with Alastair’s proposal. My 
cousin remonstrated with him, but ap¬ 
parently to no purpose, for the man sud¬ 
denly became sullen, replying to all argu¬ 
ments with one set phrase. 

Alastair came and sat down by the fire 
with a short laugh. ” Zahir Khan refuses 
to approach the place any nearer than he 
has been to-night.” 

‘‘ Then we must carry all wo need our¬ 
selves, and go without him.” 

” Quite so; but it is rather a nuisance, if 
he means to leave us altogether. He also 
desires us, if we are mad enough to persist, 
to give him a ‘ writing ’ discharging him 
from all responsibility for the awful fate 
that will overtake us. He seems to respect 
the long arm of the Government even here.” 

“ Does he mention any details of our 
probable fate ? What exactly is supposed 
to happen to intruders ? ” 

‘‘ On, it’s the old vague story of the devils 
uarding the deatl king. He persists in 
eclaring that no living thing, man or bird 
or beast, ever went near without meeting 
with some horrible reception. His aunt, 
or his grandfather, or some other ancient 
relative with a long memory, impressed 
upon him in his youth a story of a man 
belonging to their village who went within 
the gates, and who, though he did indeed 
return alive, lingered only a few days in a 
paralysis of fear, and then died possessed 
of devils.” 

“ It sounds alluring. I wish it was to¬ 
morrow.” 

We fell asleep exchanging the most 
extravagant conjectures witn regard to the 
legend and the city, but agreeing that the 
mystery would probably prove capable of 
a very simple solution after all. 

In the morning Zahir Khan came to the 
top of the ridge with us, and there, after 
a final warning and outburst of prophecy, 
received his pay and said a sorrowful fare¬ 
well. 

Alastair and I, deeming it wise to carry 
rifles and revolvers in preparation for what¬ 
ever might befall, climbed down the long 
scrubby slope, and soon gained the level 
stretch of sand surrounding the isolated 
mass of buildings. The nearer we drew to 
the walls, the more forbidding did they 
look, even with the brilliant morning 
sunlight beating upon them. The total 
absence of any sign of habitation seemed, 
indeed, doubly ominous by broad day. 

The wall, when at length we arrived at 
it, proved to be some fifty or sixty feet in 
height, very solidly built, and in perfect 
preservation. But for the evidence of huge 
waves of sand drifted along its base, its 
appearance suggested that it had been 
erected within thirty years. The masonry 
presented absolutely no irregularity suffi¬ 
cient to promise foot or hand hold to the 
most expert climber. 

” There must be a gate somewhere,” said 
Alastair; ‘‘ if not, we shall just have to devise 
a ladder. Let’s follow the wall first and find 
out where the proper entrance Is.” )'- 
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laaghed when he realised that he had Once more we stepped forward, and had the passage into the sunshine, and walked 
lowered his voice to speak. just set foot upon the parched pavement across to inspect the sculptured monsters at 

We must have walk«xi half round the city of a great square within the city, finding close quarters. I need hardly say I had 

before coming to anything in the nature of ourselves surrounded by some half-dozen never seen anything in the least like them, 

either window, door, or breach. A strange of those demoniac tiguix*s, all scowling upon with the ir close approximation to the human 

entrance it proved to be when we did us with opening jaws, when again we were type and their subtle variations from it. 

eventually arrive at it. A broad flight of brought in amazement to a halt; Alastair’s They were of black marble, posed upon no 

shallow stops, in the thickness of the wall, accents sounded hoarsely in my ear: “ We’ve pedestal, but simply reclining ux)on the 

led to a little open arched doorway, not wakened the devils, Dick.” smooth bleached pavement. Though no two 

much lo.tior than would admit a tall man, Was it, indeed, from those upstarting were alike, the attitude of each suggested 

and perhaps four fe<‘t in width. There demon forms that a voice of infinite menace that the monster was just aroused from 

was no sign Of gate or door to swure this broke upon our ears ? But for Alastair’s repose, and menacing the intruder approach- 

oi>ening—an omission, I thought, rather presence and cool demeanour I verily ing through the arelud paasage. 

ominous, lx toko dug a reliance upon some think I should have turned and bolted. “ Perhaps,” I said, as wc stood gazing at 

more mysterious means of de fence. Prom the creature wo had first caught one of them, “ the fellow who carved these 

I think we both hesitated for an instant sight of, and now from those to right and knew what was to be his reward. It would 

before mounting the steps and passing Irft, there rose upon the charmed stillness of lend some horror to his chisel, one might 

from the sunshine into the shadow of that the air a muttering and moaning—a mutter- think.” 

curious portal. ing that grew in volume, sank and grew After what we had seen and heard, we 

The archway, we found, was the smaller again to a deep and dreadful roar. 8ide were accepting the possible portion of 

aperture of a passage of movst bizarre design. by side we stood motionless ; I seemed as Zahir Khan’s yam as true. 

To Ix'gin witn, entry seemed to be com- though awake amidst the sights and sounds Of course we investigated that wonderful 

pletely blocked within twenty feet of the door- of such a nightmare as gives to nervous tomb throughout. It was no city; its 

way by a great slab of atone. This, however, children a unique experience of fear. I streets were laid cut for the passage of 

proved to be as it were a screen, to right and could not trust my senses. Soon in the streets nothing moi'c substantial than echoes; it 

left of which the passage branched, re- which converged uix)n the square awoke contaimd no roofed building save the 

uniting beyond. At the foot of the inner a sound yet more appalling in its contrast central tower, where, as we supposed, rested 

side of this “ screen ”—I can think of no to the former silence of desolation—the the monarch whose mind had conceived 

better word—wo were startled and puzzled sound of many foot-steps, now the tread of this place for his final habitation. Apart 

to see a disordered pile of bones. In our an ordered host, and now the trampling of from that, it was a mere labyrinth of smooth 

expectant state of mind it was almost a an army, in retreat, confused and irreg^ar, and lofty walls built at certain angles to one 

disappointment when a second glance showed broken by the clamour of voices ; a multi- another, planned with incredible ingenuity 

that they wore not human remains, but the tude aroused from the silent habitations of to develop, transmit, and multiply the echo 

skeletons of various animals, mostly deer, this place of terrors was coming towards us. of the least sound made in the entrance 

but including that of a big tiger. Nearer and nearer swelled the clamour, paasage, which itself appeared to act as a 

Here alre^y was a mystery to exorcise nearer and nearer, and now surely the first Mantic microphone. We spent several 

our wits ; but the greater ones we hoped to leaders of the approaching host must emerge hours endeavouring to understand how the 

solve drew us onward, and we did not wait upon the square; surely that confusion of marvellous results had been obtained, but 

to examine the bones nor to guess what footsteps is right before us, between us without any great success. To a man with 

might be the meaning of so sinister an auild the grinning demon yonder; yet still more knowledge of acoustics than either of 

entrance ornament. I have mentioned the the place glares vacant under the beating us could boast the problem might have been 

size of the doorway by which we entered ; sun. A panic-stricken mob surged in the easy of solution, but as for Alastair and me, 

past the screen of stone the passage ex- square; the uproar of its feet and voices the longer we guessed and discussed the 

panded, until the arch at its farther end deafened us; yet not a shadow broke the more complet ly we felt mystified, 

must have been at least thirty feet in height wide dazzle of the pavement. Only the The central edifice was hexagonal in form, 

and as much in width. The strong dazzle carved demons, on the brink of motion, as was indeed the plan of the city as a whole ; 

of sunlight on white stone beyond this faced us with their fixed and hideous and in each of its unadorned faces, in the 

opening was painful to the eye, and at first menace. thickness of the masonry, was a flight of 

we coSd make out nothing of what lay "We were, as 1 have said, carrying revolvers; steps, leading to a doorway, 

immediately within the city. perhaps my finger, resting on the trigger. As in .silence, burning writh curiosity yet 

** May as well have our revolvers ready,” trembled as I st^xi; at all events the report half-awed, we approached the building, our 

said Alastair, as we turned from the pile of of my Smith and Wesson suddenly added attention was taken by an object lying at 

bones. ” Now come on.” to the clamour. It was an explicable sound the foot of one of these flights of stairs. 

The sound of our heavy boots rang at least, and seemed somehow reassuring. “ More bones,” said Alastair. Yes, more 

sonorously as we stepped forward, and A moment more, and the now subsidii^ bones they were, but this time the bones of a 

suggested the same idea to both of us. uproar of the City of Devils was drowned human being. They were not only bare and 

Alastair remarked, “ Hullo ! Dick, there’s in the crash and thunder of volley after bleached—they were so old that not a sharp 

a hollow under this passage,” and at the vdttey of artillery. In the midst of it edge remained, while the frailer portions 

same instant I laid my hand on his arm, Alastair laughed aloud and clapped me on fell to dust at the touch of a finger. Just 

saying, “ Look out for trap-doors.” the rfioulder. within the doorway at the top of the stairs 

Walking very cautiously, trying every ** Echoes! ” he shouted; and that one lay another powdering skeleton. Stepping 
stone ere trusting our weight upon it, we word solved the mystery and rohbed the in silence over this grim sentinel, we found 

advanced towards the great arch opening on city of its terrors. I was delighted now ourselves within the tomb ; for the chamber 

the interior of the place. Confident that my to laugh at myself for feeling so shaky. contained a marble cofiin, raised on a simple 

hypothesis would prove to be correct, I Both of us laughed; more, I think, than block of stone. Nothing but its simplicity 

kept ray eyes on the smooth flagstones at any humour in the situation warranted. was remarkable in the design of this sepulchre, 

my feet, expecting each to swing treacher- Perhaps Alastair, no less than I, had felt the nor of the sare jphagus, which presumably 

ously beneath us; but this stronghold, we tension of the last few minutes. The city contained the remains of the safe-sleeping 

were to find, was guarded by no such took up our mirth, and rung with a tumult king. The hieroglyphics with which it was 

commonplace device as an ordinary death- of laughter—a most weird and sobering covered were, of course, meaningless to us. 

trap in its gateway. Alastair suddenly «ound. Ours ceased as suddenly as it had Close together, near the cofiin, were two 

stopped dead, with a startled exclamation. be^n. more of those little heaps of bone, which had 

” Ah ! ” he exclaimed. ” Look ! ” “ Dick,” said Alastair, “ I suppose that once contained the spirit of men—how long 

I raised my eyes, and now it was my turn we are the first white men who have ever i^o ? 

to step back in something more than surprise. entered this place ; never before has such a At that time, and in the excitement of the 

My gaze was met by that of a gigantic figure, sound as that echoed from these walls. moment, we could think of no explanation 

staring at us from the open space b?yond the Think of it.” of the presence of those crumbled skeletons, 

archway. Monstrous, yet almost human in “'And,” I replied, “but for my revolver but subsequently we hit upon what may 
form—differing just enough from human going off, should we have been here, inside serve for a possible solution of the mystery, 

shape to be horribly inhuman—it was, as ttie walls, ouselves ? Why, perhaps other Had the old king been carried to his tomb 

our eyes fell ujwn it, in the act of rising white men have stood in the passage yonder, while life still flickered in him, and while 

from the ground, os though our noisy entry and gone away mystified at least, without consciousness and will were unimpaired, 

had disturbed its rest. In the act of rising, the luck of an accident to prove those devils carried by his slaves through that hoUow- 

I said ; in an instant, of course, we realist to be only the work of man.” sounding passage and along the whispering 

that it was motionless. As the echoes of our incongruous mirth streets into this dim chamber, where, before 

“ A statue, Dick,” said my cousin, “ but died away, with a last whisper like the sigh composing himself for his last sleep, he saw 

b-ow life-like ! ” of a dying man,' in the distant streets of the to it that no tongue should chatter of the 

I! noUgh to scare anyone,” I replied. city, we stepped from the cool shadow of burial or of the tomb? It was a wild 
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hypothesis, and leaves much to the imagina* 
tion ; for who oan conceive the details which 
would bring our guess within the boundaries 
of the probable ? Alastair talks of subtle 
poisoning, even of occult powers, but the 
riddle remains. 

Leaving the royal magician to his rest, 
we returned, saying little, to the square, and 
stood once more within the arch of the 
trumpet-shaped passage. Here for a long 
time we lingered, trying experiments with 
those wondrous echoes. Even here, where 
the mystery of the place was less oppressive, 
something held our spirits in check. It was 
as though we dared not rouse the echoes 
with any but a solemn sound. What man, 
however flippant, could for a moment have 
fprgotten the great marble coffin lying in its 
gloomy chamber, or the little heaps of human 
bones, so suggestive and yet guarding im¬ 
penetrable mystery, or, above all, the ring of 
hills enclosing the city, as though keeping 
watch over it, jealous of its isolation—hills 
which had seen these walls arise from out 
the sand, their ancient foundations laid in 
blood and horror ? What length of years 
had passed since the doomed builders left the 
work they had done so well, the labour 
whose completion meant their death ? What 
mo<His had waxed and waned upon the 
charmed silence of the city, a grave, and 
with the hush of the grave, and yet the very 


dwelling-place of unearthly uproar and of 
panic fear ? 

No sound in the hollow passage produced 
echoes more awe-inspiring than that of a 
footfall; the citadel of death and silence 
became suddenly alive with a mighty 
marching host, gathering for a great invisible 
march past in the square, round which 
reclined the demons, scowlii^ upon the 
gateway. It was as we listened to this, the 
strangest sound that my ears have ever 
heard, that Alastair said to me, “ I under¬ 
stand what the bones of those wild animals 
mean now. The beasts must have wandered 
in here, making some noise as they entered, 
and then dashed themselves against the 
stone screen in their blind rush to escape 
when the echoes swept back upon them. 
Old Stripes there coughed perhaps as he 
came in, and that would be enough.** 

We had to go at last, for the day was fast 
declining. “ Alastair,** I said, “ for a final 
experiment, sing something.’* 

‘‘ What shall it be, then ? ” said he. 
“ What’s suitable ? ” 

I suggested several songs, but none that 
satisfied him as appropriate. “ I’ve got it,” 
he exclaimed at length, after some reflection. 
” Here goes.” He sang Kipling’s “ Reces¬ 
sional.” There seemed more b^uty in his 
voice and more dignity in the hymn than I 
had ever realised. Ere he had concluded 


the first verse, the spirits of the desolate 
city took it up, and he finished it to, aa 
accompaniment of thousands of voioes, 
near and far, loud and faint. The words 
were lost, and after a few moments the 
melody itself became tangled and confused, 
and yet it seemed only more beautiful for 
that. 

” Can that be my voice ? ** said Alastair 
as he listened, speaking rather to himself 
than to me; his solo ended, an invisible 
chorus was chanting a song that was, and yet 
was not, the same. Kipling’s great hymn, 
with its proud humility, seemed no more to 
have reference to particular times or peoples ; 
it was the voice of all the earth’s departed 
glories and forgotten power. It died away 
at last amidst the farthest walls, mouisaful, 
one would have thought, beyond the possi¬ 
bilities of music, the lament of a long dead 
civilisation. 

Talking in hushed tones we walked out, 
passed again round the screen of stone, and 
down the steps on to the hot sand without 
the city walls. 

Then Alastair laid his hand upon . my 
shoulder and bade me halt a moment. 

” Listen,” he said. 

I heard the great sepulchre all a-mutter 
behind us. 

They are settling to sleep again,” ^id 
he. 


^ 4 

How t)rr Slew the Wolf Green-Eyes. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD, 

Author o/''nra the Pheenieum” etc. 


cs, in the long ago, before ever Saxon 
or Roman had come to England, some 
boys of the wild race then inhabiting this 
country had a disagreement with the head of 
their tribe—they had been badly treated in 
fact, till they could endure it no longer and 
determined to go off into the forest and 
dwell by themselves. That they would have 
to fight, and himt, and live by wffiat they 
could get day by day they knew quite welL 
But they had been brought up to that sort of 
thing from their earliest babyhood and did 
not mind the prospect in the least. There 
was Uff Rod-hair, whom they chose captain 
because he had a brave heart and a clever 
head on top of it; and Hum Hide-from-the- 
Lightning, and So, and Stump-heel the Lame, 
and UU Wolf-mother, and several others, all 
good hunters, with no idea of w'hat it meant 
to be sick or ill, and cabbie of standing any 
amount of hardship and hunger. 

They had pack^ up their small belong¬ 
ings, taken their chipped flint-stone spears 
and Axes —for metal was unknown at the 
time—and some fire from the village hearth, 
that night of their flight, and had gone away 
into the wildem^s, looking to Uff and their 
own cunning to get them a livelihood there¬ 
after. Uff w'as the soul of the new' band. 
There w'as not a fellow* like him anywhere 
within the four seas for tackling w*ild beasts 
by day, or for playing pranks by the blazing 
log fire at night; never a fellow anywhere 
readier to ” cheek ” a mammoth in the 
frozen forest glades, or punch a rebellious 
follower’s beat!, or, for the matter of that, to 
bind up his wounds if he had been hurt in 
a sldrmish, or share his wolf-skin with him 
when the north wind sang through the pine 
trees and snowflakes came hissing through 
the red flames of the camp fire. 

It W'as about a w'eek after they had set up 


for themselves, and they had killed and 
eaten betw'een them a small bear. The last 
steaks had been served out at supper that 
night and Stump-heel’s happened to be more 
than he could eat at once. It w'as a very 
nicely toasted steak, and the odour of it made 
the valley outside interesting for a long way 
to any hungiy* animals w'ho Chanced to be 
moving about. Sooner than throw* the spare 
portion away, Stump-heel, with commend¬ 
able frugality, wrapped the remainder in 
some leaves and put it for safety under his 
head—the tribe had no pillow*-cases to spoil 
at the time—before he went to sleep in his 
place betwwn the fire and the cave entrance. 

Then, about midnight, his drow'sy com¬ 
rades heard him stop snoring, and, after a 
few angry mutterings, say very distinctly, 
” So! you leave my supper alone.” This was 
follow^ by a sound of pulling and scuflBing, 
in the middle of which the true So Cuddle- 
bear called out from the near side of the fire : 
“ I don’t w'ant your nasty meat! ” and 
turned over to go to sleep again. 

“ Then it is Hum who is thieving,” whim¬ 
pered the injured Stump-heel. ** I can feel his 
ugly shaggy hair. Let go my supper. Hum, 
you gre^* thief.” And this w’as followed 
by a noise w hich distinctly implied the right¬ 
ful owner and some one else w*ere making 
things very lively for that piece of bear-flesh 
in the dim light beyond the blaze. 

“ Stop that noise over there 1 ” came the 
clear voice of the captain in a minute. 
“You, Stump-heel, hit him if he won’t let go.” 

“ You hear him ? ” said the boy. *‘ Cap¬ 
tain says you are to leave go. What, you 
won’t! Oh, ver>* well then, take that and 
that,” and very distinctly above the noise 
of the scuffle came the fall of two well- 
directed knocks lighting on something that 
sounded like a nose. 


This was immediately followed by a cry of 
pain, and as the boys, now thoroughly awi^ke, 
leapt to their feet and kicked the smoulder¬ 
ing fire together, the flames shot up brightlj 
and showed Stump-heel on the floor with a 
bleeding arm, w'hile beyond him, trotting 
away with the captured steak in her jaws, 
was a big grey wolf ! 

Then all the boys cried out together and 
reached for their weapons, but none so 
quickly as Uff. A comrade hurt and pro¬ 
visions taken from their very midst! uff’a 
hot blood rushed into his face, and, scaroely 
thinking of w*hat he w'as doing, he leapt, spear 
in hand, through the fire and was after the 
wolf quick as thought. It w*as bright moon¬ 
light outside, and as snow had falmn on the 
ground the wolf’s foot-marks, each with its 
blue shadow*, were very distinct. 

Away w*cnt the wolf, and away went Uff 
after her w*ith feet like the w ind and his heart 
hot w’ithin him. For the first mile he ;ran 
from sheer anger; for another mile beciMise 
the hunter was roused w*ithin him ; and for 
still another mile, over star-lit flats and 
through silent yew coppices, he followed 
because he vowed never should wolf toll his 
friends that the man-cub w*ith the ruddy hair 
had been left panting behind on a hill-side. 

This mile brought them out upon the hard 
ice of a w'oodland lake. Near the centre waa 
a rocky island w'ith heather and tw*o stimted 
pines upon it, and before this tho wolf 
suddenly stopped and turned on Uff. 

” Ho, Green-eyes,” gasped the boy as ho 
came panting up, ” you came to my house, 
and here am I come to yours to return tho 
caU. Havq you any bear-steak for supper to¬ 
night T I am hungry,” and there they stood 
for a minute gasping and steaming in the 
frosty air, and glaring at each other till 
Green-eyes settl^ matters by dropping tho 
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meat and springing at Uff with an angry snarl. 
Our friend got a bite in the shoulder and the 
beast a stab in the chest that round. The 
next set-to Uff lost a red curl and the thief 
had a left-hand chop from Uff’s stone lance, 
and then they closed and fell ! 

Over and over and round and round on the 
hard clean ice they spun, now one on top and 
now the other. Over and over, biting and 
struggling in grim silence, fighting as men 
and boasts fought in those days when things 
were more equal between them. Round and 
round and over and over for five minutes in 
the clear midnight, until at last a lucky stroke 
settled the matter. For a second or two the 
boy and the terror of the woodlands were 
locked in a last grapple, and then Uff threw 
the wolf from him, dead, and fell on the ice 
beside her half-fainting himself. 

Presently his breath came again and he got 
on his elbow and stared at his motionless 
adversary. Yes, she was dead for certain, 
and into the boy’s heart came the fierce 
delight of victory. Uff felt he w'as a hero, 
he knew it, he felt it in every fibre as he lay 
trembling with joy there in the starlight, the 
night wind playing with his ruddy hair, and 
the knowledge made him feel as if he wore the 
centre of the whole world. The very stars 
overhead seemed smiling at him, and the 
wondering little fishes, tw'inkling like other 
stars under the ice, seemed to be pa\'ing 
court to him. 

It was a glorious moment, but presently 
he staggered up, and, striding over to his 
enemy, put a foot upon her neck, and with a 
wild yell of derision was about to plunge his 
spear, after the savage fashion, into his 
enemy’s body, when a feeble cry from a 
crevice in the rock in front caught his ear. 
It came again—a wailing just like a baby’s, 
and the red fire began to die out in Uff’s 
heart. He listened to that sound for a 
minute, then went over to the crevice, and 
there, on a deep be<l of heather and soft grass, 
were three little wolves, no bigger than 
kittens, pushing about and crying plain¬ 
tively for the mother w'ho would come no 
more ; and thereat the anger burnt very low 
indeed in the hero’s heart! He looked 
reproachfully back at the dead wolf lying out 
there in the moonlight and said : 

“ Oh, Green-eyes, had I known, you could 
have had Stump-heel’s supper and mine too. 
It was your fault; you did not tell him ; how 
could i guess what you wanted the meat 
for ? ” and, having thus eased his conscience, 
he took the little cubs up one by one, strok¬ 
ing their fur and drawing their stubby tails 
out admiringly betw'een his fingers, and when 
he had fonmod them for a minute all that 
compassion with which Providence had 
blessed him above his fellows came to the 
surface. He rubbed their fur against his 
hot cheeks, and as they nestled to him, 
“ Poor little beasts,” he said, “ now' am I 
Borry for the first time in all my Ufe. I 
will do w'hat I can for you in recompense ; 
you shall come home with me, and w’e will be 
friends, and together we will hunt on the 
hills and in the valleys, and all other animals 
shall fear and serve us. In with you, you 
fat little squeakers—in with you into Uff’s 
apron,” and, suiting his actions to the words, 
he tumbled the throe little cubs into the 
lappet oMiis cloak and started off with them 
over the ice where the frost crystals were 
already covering the mother with a glitter¬ 
ing silver shroud, and into the shadows of the 
forest on his homeward w'ay. 

Those wolflets grew up and became the 
first dogs ever men kept in this country. 
They were as fierce and wild as their masters, 
no doubt, and would by no means have been 
accounted good drawing-room pets for you 
or me. But Uff had no drawing-room, and 


time taught their descendants gentleness, 
while many crosses with dogs of older races 
from abro^—the yellow' dogs, for instance, 
w'hose portraits are still on the p\Tamids, the 
tamed dingoes of India, and so on—laid the 
foundations of the many curious breeds we 
possess to-day. Nevertheless, if you see a 
particularly w'olfish-looking dog anywhere 
about at the present time you may safely feel 
you know all about him, and just how' his 
great-grandmother died on the ice and his 
ancestors first came to share camp fire and 
supper fare with men folk. 

Another adventure which in Act I. made 
the boys laugh till they cried, but in Act II. 
nearly caus^ a vacancy in the captaincy 
of the tribe, happened soon after that just 
recorded. 

The bo}' whose name was Hum Hide-from- 
the-Lightning was of a somew'hat lazy dis¬ 
position, but being also ingenious he was 
always on the look-out for anything which 
w'ould shorten his daily labours or enable 
him to accomplish an object with the least 
possible amount of exertion. Most early 
inventors w'ere of this kind. 

Now, one day the tribe had been wallow¬ 
ing about in the lagoons for many hours after 
wildfowl, both going and coming having to 
swim a particularly chilly river running near 
their cavern, and that Hum did not at all 
like. At supper that night as he lay on his 
back by the fire reflectively picking a 
roasted goose’s skip-bone he astonished his 
companions by suddenly exclaiming, ” I am 
going to make a boat.” 

“ What for ? ” asked UU Wolf-mother, who 
was brave but slow of wit. 

‘‘ W’hy, to float on the water,” answered 
Hum. 

” Yes, of course, but what will be the good 
of it when it floats ? ” 

“ The good of it! ” exclaimed the inventor 
enthusiastically; ‘‘ w'hy, to save us from 
wallowing in the marsh like wild pigs, and 
sw’imming icy streams when w'e might go 
dry shod ! Just think how’ fine it would oe 
if W’e could come on the geese without 
wetting our feet, or pass up and dow*n the 
w'ater w'ithout fearing to damp our bow’- 
strings or risking drowTiing ! I tell you I am 
going to build a boat.” 

This interested their captain greatly. He 
brought his bit of goose round and, sitting 
dowTi by the boy, the two were soon deep in 
talk. It appeared that Hum had once made 
a long journey eastw'ards with his father 
along the ice ranges, and had come into 
a flat country w'hcre the men made and used 
boats such as he had in his mind. He did 
not know what the land w'as called, but wo 
may safely guess it was part of the fen 
country ; all he knew was that they used 
boats, things like great basins with ribs of 
willow' wood 8e^vn over with hides, and he was 
siu'e he could make one if he w’ere helped. 
The idea greatly fascinated the boys, none 
of whom, to tell the truth, hatl ever seen a 
vessel of any kind in their lives; and to cut 
the matter short. Hum was appointed Chief 
Constructor to the navy, and all the tribe 
ordereil to place itself at his disposal on the 
following day. 

The sliip-yard was set in a clearing of a 
backwater of the river mentioned above, and 
as willow' bushes grew' everywhere there w'as 
no lack of material for the sharp stone axes 
of the builders. It took them a day to lay 
dow'n the keel and fashion the ribs of the 
boat, and another to lace all together with 
osiers or strips of willow bark. Then they 
spent a week hunting a wild cow for a hide to 
WTap the boat in—ship-building w’as exciting 
work in those days—and when they hod 
got it, sewed it raw on the framework, and. 


at Stump-heel’s suggestion, put the whole 
w'ork of art in the sun to dry ; the result was 
it shrunk too rapidly and turned the boat 
into the resemblance of a football before it is 
blow'n up, or a felt hat that has been sat 
upon ! 

When he saw' this the CJhief Constructor 
was greatly upset, and then, having re¬ 
freshed himself by punching Stump-heel’s 
head, took the hide off and set to work to 
construct the framew'ork anew. 

This time things went better, and 
presently the boys found themselves in 
]x>sscssion of the first coracle ever made, in 
that part of the country at all events. 

Then the fun began. They set it afloat 
in a shallow' bay, and one after the other 
trie<i to board and manage it. But no buck¬ 
ing horse ever gave a crow'd of Western cow¬ 
boys half the trouble that coracle gave our 
paifieolithic friends. It w’as at best but a 
ver}' big w’ashing-basket without ballast, and 
when Wolf-mother tried to get in by putting 
his foot on the prow the stem end jumped 
up and hit him on the nose. And when 
Hidc-from-the-Lightning essayed to board it 
over the side the boat turned over on him 
like a dish-cover. So Hum and Ull held it 
on either hand, and then it w'ent round and 
round like a w’ater-beetle. Even Uff could 
make nothing of it at first, and as each boy 
spluttered ai^ scrambled and came b€u?k to 
shore half-drowned, the others on the bank 
danced and shrieked with delight. It w'as 
just the finest toy for a time that had ever 
been invented. Never had birds and beasts 
in that primeval forest heard such an up¬ 
roar as attended the launching of the new 
vessel; never before had little savages been 
so clean as our friends soon were ; and as for 
Hum he was vote<l a benefactor of his kind, 
and made the butt of countless jokes at the 
evening camp fire. 

But just as you learn to balance yourself 
on skates or a bicycle sooner or later, so the 
coracle was mastered presently. They 
added seats and oars, some ropes of hide to 
moor it with, a small store of provisions, and 
then one ever-memorablo day the Captain 
and the Inventor set out on a trial voyage. 



Fisherman’s Luck. 

Though the rain came down in torrents, and the 
Professor had left his “ mac.” at home, his day’s sport 
wasn’t a bit epoilt, thanks to the accommodating 
nature of the landscape and his own readiuesd to take 
advantage of an opening. 
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Practical Hints for " B.O.P.” Footballers.* 


I T may seem strange for one who has spent 
the better part of his career between 
the sticks to attempt an article on forward 
play, but the writer believes that a for¬ 
ward’s methods are seen from no position 
better than from that of goal, and in order 
to educate himself up to the standard of 
the game’s requirements a few afternoons 
spent in goal would be a valuable addition 
to a forward’s football equipment. In 
playing goal one has a fine opportunity of 
watching the tactics of the opposing for¬ 
wards. Their chief part in the game is to 
attack and score goals. Getting goals 
should be the only and ultimate aim. Good 
shooting wins, bad shooting loses matches. 
A forward who can score is often his team's 
redemption from the oasis of mediocrity. 
To a certain extent a forward is made by 
his half-backs, just as a goalkeeper is made 
by his full-backs. Elach depends upon the 
other. Half-backs save the defence, and 
add incisiveness to many an attack which 
cannot otherwise be said to be remarkable. 
The play of a half-back makes all the differ¬ 
ence in the world to the man in front of 
him : every forward is dependent up>on his 
half-back for his passes, and the position in 
which he has to receive the ball. 

A forward should be able to pass, dribble, 
and shoot, should be a quick starter, a fast 
runner, and possess the ability to control 
the ball with his feet, and beat his man in 
a few inches of space. He should be elusive 
and able to feint, so as to deceive his oppo¬ 
nents, and possess a forward’s “instinct,’* 
which amounts to the faculty of acting in 
such a way as to produce certain ends with¬ 
out foresight of those ends. Tuition may 
be all right, but intuition is generally 
better. It is a good thing for a forward 
to cultivate his powers to the utmost capa¬ 
city. It is even better, though, that he 
should recognise his limitations. A for¬ 
ward has much to do to avoid exposure of 
his limitations when opposed to a clever 
half-back, and the more perfect halves 
become, the less able are players to make 
their mark in the front rank. 

If, like the boot-black, they wish to shine 
in their profession, their endeavours to 
attain proficiency and to surpass the stand¬ 
ards of merit that have been obtained by 
others, and to improve continually on their 
own past achievements, must be coupled to 
a pretty tough schooling, though the French 
maxim, “Nothing overmuch!” is a valu¬ 
able maxim to be kept in mind. 

Training the Ttmptramtnt. 

Even the best of players has much to 
learn from the experience of others, and 
something to regret in his own. An even 
temperament is a great guarantee of success 
and an asset which often counteracts de¬ 
fects in style and stamina. A truism many 
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IV.—ON FORWARD PLAY. 

By L. RICHMOND ROOSE, 

OJ Sundttland, Wales' Great Goalkeeper. 

will say, yet it cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the present sporting generation 
is to sacrifice the mind to the body, to train 
the latter by strict exercise and regulated 
diet and the prosecuting of useless fads, 
but to absolutely neglect training the tem¬ 
perament. To be able to bear the ups and 
downs of a forward’s career with equani¬ 
mity and in undisturbed calm is not given 
to all men. When matters are running 
against him he must steel himself, and hold 
his soul in patience and with a tranquil 
spirit take whatever Fortune may send. 
Success as a forward is a very hard task, 
requiring much more than actual ability. 
Experience is the chief asset at his com¬ 
mand. It is something you cannot buy, 
and can only be obtained by self-sacrifice 
and hard work, and a certain measure of 
additional skill. The forward should 
analyse dow n to the finest detail the manner 
and style of all the best players he has the 
opportunity of seeing. Then watch, study, 
think, and wait. Physical youth and 
mental age should meet in a forward. To 
achieve his primary object—that is, to score 
goals—he should go straight for the bull’s 
eye, and not wander round in circles. 
“Jiggering” is amusing enough, but it 
ends nowhere, or where it occurs. Com¬ 
bination is a fine thing, but patterns 
manceuvred by forwards are often more 
bewildering than Chinese hieroglyphics. 

A Model Footballer. 

The forward play of to-day is, generally 
speaking, below the standard of that wit¬ 
nessed a few years back. The fiddling and 
jiggering with the bail, the passing and 
repassing, the “tickling” of the ball on 
the line, and carrying it repeatedly to the 
comer flag instead of cutting in with it, are 
too glaring for anything. When standing 
in goal one cannot help but be struck with 
the cut-and-dried methods adopted by 
many present-day players. Some, like 
Meredith—a concentrated bundle of 
muscle, wire, and whipcord—or the pale- 
faced Bloomer—with an expression as meek 
as that of a University Professor—seem to 
immediately communicate what is com¬ 
municable of their personalities to the 
game’s advantage. They are a refresh¬ 
ment, and rise above the commonplace. 
Their play is never as humdrum as a holi¬ 
day in etiquette-ridden watering-placee. 
Nothing in them shows the work of the 
’prentice hand, their faculty for forward 
play is, more or less, a natural gift, yet 
capable of improvement, by constant prac¬ 
tice, in others who are poorly endowed in 
this respect. No man has thought more or 
practised more about wing play than Mere¬ 
dith, and no man has put more successfully 
the result of his studies into action, or 
reaped more fully the reward. Meredith 
can do everything in an extreme winger’s 


curriculum, and has his business at his 
fingers’ ends. One might as well try and 
teach Balaam’s ass the rudiments of 
Hebrew grammar as endeavour to teach 
Meredith anything on forward play. He 
can dribble a ball round a South African 
tickey—but doesn’t—and the finest duel 
the writer has witnessed on a football field 
was that between Meredith and Oakley in 
the drawn International match, England v. 
Wales, at Cardiff, some years ago, when 
each tried every known device to get the 
better of the other. With a tut-tut expres¬ 
sion, a tooth-pick, and a pair of pants 
scarcely on speaking terms with his knees, 
Meredith has such a fecundity of device 
that his work is always deft and in key, 
and he has the insight, the intuition border¬ 
ing on genius, that enables him to get 
through bis work with the smallest possible 
expenditure of time and energy. What is 
merely difficult to him in extracting him¬ 
self from certain positions becomes almost 
incredible to the crowd, though, illimitable 
apparently as is his initiative, it is always 
bounded, and bounded deliberately, by 
experience. Very quick at getting away, 
clever in gathering a pass at full-speed, he 
never “invites” a tackle with his half¬ 
back, and the variety in his play is one of 
his deadliest attributes. Always placing 
the ball to advantage, whether he drops it 
in the middle or near goal, his is not a hap¬ 
hazard pass, a balloon in the air with the 
hope that some forward may get it and 
score. His centres consist of judicious, 
measured kicks, which are the only centres 
an extreme winger can take credit for—in 
reality half goals. 

Bloomer, again, is always there with his 
hawk-eyed readiness to go through on his 
own, to get rid of the ball to the best ad¬ 
vantage, or to feed his outside men with all 
the faithfulness of a family butler, but 
when he spies an opportunity or makes an 
opening which others would not attempt, 
w'ith that wonderfully easy side-step round 
at the side, he will send in a rib-rattling 
shot, which rocks a goalkeeper to his very 
base. 

Combination of Brain and Boot. 

When one takes a great player as his 
model or tries to copy his style he should 
try to understand the man’s game, for 
“ the style is the man.” The forward de¬ 
termined to square his play to a certain 
ideal finds hard conditions to overcome, and 
it may be late when the clock strikes for 
him the hour of success. Players must 
always put up with natural peculiarities of 
style that are thrust upon them, and, pro¬ 
vided that none of the fundamental theories 
of the game are violated, they need be no 
hindrance to their progress. Some display 
the occasional weakness of an overdoee of 
characteristics which become mannerisms. 
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but this is a case of constant practice breed¬ 
ing a sort of dexterity. In a certain sense 
Jill football skill ie at the mercy of chance, 
but it is none the less true that the greater 
the combination of brain and boot the 
greater the share of what we call luck will 
fall to it. Luck is often synonymous with 
the ability to adapt oneself instantaneously 
to the unexpected. The unobservant for- 
w’ard rarely, if ever, becomee a first-class 
player. A forward’e play—like our modern 
system of education—does not free a man 
f rom the necessity of observing or thinking 
for himself. Everything is now done by 
rote and formula, and to ask “why? “ is 
regarded as a sign of originality bordering 
on insanity. An hour or so of practice will 
explain this far better than reame of 
written articles. 

It is a great mistake never to shoot unless 
a goal seems certain. Plenty of shooting, 
especially surprise shots, ie what is re¬ 
quired, and the best footwork is that which 
places the ball beyond the reach of the 
goalkeeper. Forwards seldom make allow¬ 
ance for the probability of the goalkeeper 
being unsighted, and thereby give a chance 
to the grand-stand critics to air their dear 
i)ld doctrines. The man who waits for 
something to turn up in the way of gift 
goals is usually too blind to see that some¬ 
thing when it does come along. He is one 
of that type that expects ordinary oppor¬ 
tunity to arrive in a coach and four. 

Individual Effort. 

Forwards should make ground quickly. 
Go straight for goal when possible, and not 
be in a hurry to get rid of the ball. One 
often sees a ball leave the outside right and 
go to the outside left, vid the three insides, 
without an opposing half touching it, and 
yet at the finish it is just about at the same 
place as when the passing movement was 
initiated. Individual efforts seem to be the 
exception and combination the rule, even 
when the former arc more likely to be 
effectual in a weighty forward who can 
sprint at full speed and control the ball at 
the same time. They seem to forget it is 
always best to keep the ball when not 
tackled, and to make headway. The theory 
of passing is to do so when it advances 


matters. These big weighty forwards are 
better than the small and light ones, for the 
simple reason that, other things being 
equal, they are less liable to be hustled off 
the ball. The art of passing seems to have 
been brought to mechanical perfection and 
forwards drilled into a cast-iron uni¬ 
formity, yet how often do we see a forward 
fail to plate himself so that hie half-back 
has a clear line to pass to him ? The effec¬ 
tiveness of a pass always depends as much 
upon the receiver as upon the kicker. 
Halves often put the ball just on the spot 
where the man is standing. This is a 
mistake. They should pass it a couple of 
yards in front, so that the forward might 
be able to take the ball on without stopping 
in his stride, and they should always be on 
the look-out for the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of getting rid of the ball. They 
should pass to where the man will be when 
he receives the ball, and not where he is. 
Trapping the ball, especially in front of 
goal, is a grievous mistake. One is of the 
belief that more goals would accrue if for¬ 
wards would not trap the ball! Half a 
dozen times more impetus is obtained by 
taking the ball as it comes to the foot, and 
it gives the goalkeeper a dozen times less 
chance of sighting the ball. 

Corner kicks well taken by an outside 
forward are very dangerous. The ball 
should be lifted so that it falls in the middle 
of the goal mouth, about six or seven yards 
out. If the ball is only a yard or two from 
goal, the custodian can nearly always get it 
with his hands before one of the players 
can get to it with his head. 

Centre forwards should mix their pcsses, 
and send the ball more to the extreme men, 
and not leave it always to their insides to 
do it. They should indulge in versatile 
play, and the variety of their passes should 
also be one of their deadliest attributes, 
and they should attempt to narrow the 
limits allotted to the dulness of passing and 
repassing, while leaving themselves free to 
break through on their own when the neces¬ 
sities of the case require it. 

A young forward wants the milk of 
human kindness poured into him, and a 
home grandstand spectatorate is not 
usually a model dairy farm where it is 
[the end.] 


manufactured. Nervousness is one of the 
young player’s worst enemies, but over- 
confidence is perhaps just r.s bad. Con¬ 
fidence is undoubtedly a fine cargo to carry, 
but too much of it w’ill sink you. Your 
ability, however, need never consist in a 
high degree of solemnity. It has yet to bo 
proved conclusively that humour denotes a 
lack of earnestne.^^s, and it need never pre¬ 
vent you from being resourceful at the 
critical moment, to finish the work which 
you have probably begun. 

The ForwanVii Motto. 

Forwards should not always play “by 
the bfX)k,’’ and let their every move seem 
to be laid on offi<ially like the water or the 
gas. Remember, what is termed heresy has 
quite often been a synonym for progrets. 
A forward’s motto should be “ Forward, ” 
and he should always go straight on with 
the ball; but if it is necessary to pass, never 
pass back unless there is no way of parting 
with the ball to advantage in a forward 
direction. Forwards should always pass on 
the ground so as to give their partners a 
chance to return it when on the run, which 
cannot be done if the ball be lobbed in the 
air; and before doing so should endeavour 
to draw one of the opponents, just as a 
threequarter does in Rugby—and then pass. 

Don’t pass to excess; individual dribbles 
are often equally telling, and advance 
matters more. Never let others accuse you 
of timidity. Be cautious yet bold. Health, 
ability, and a dogged perseverance will 
eventually win and land you in a successful 
position. But to get there one must “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” and the 
forward who is ideal in all respects will 
find that the training and discipline which 
he received in the front rank will have 
rubbed away the corners of his prejudices, 
and he can regard his fellows with a manlier 
countenance, and see their features more 
fairly than the timid shuflflers, who only 
dare look at a footballer’s life through 
blinkers, or have an opinion of their own 
when there is a crowd to back it, since the 
ideal forward always bears before his 
mind’s eye the fact that “ He who follows 
duty ever, may find danger often, but 
defeat never.’’ 


# ^ # 

Zoo Keepers and their Pets. 


yjT 00 can come inside the barrier and 
X stroke this wolf, if you like,’’ said a 
keeper at the Zoological Gardens to me one 
day when we had had a most interesting 
chat about the wolves under his charge. 
The wolf in question was a female, and had 
rushed to the bars of her cage, snapping her 
teeth and growling ominously at tne keeper 
directly she saw him. She had stretched 
her paw out between the bars and made 


By THEKLA BOWSER. 

. {Itttutrnfions hy W. S. BSSaiDOE, P.Z.S.). 

PART n. 

vicious dabs at him, and had altogether 
behaved in a way that scarcely endeared 
her to one’s heart. 

I suppose the keeper noticed that I did 
not exactly jump at his offer, for he ex¬ 
plained : 

“ Oh, the temper she is showing now is 
only against me because I had to take her 
dead pups away. Before that we were 
great friends, but she has never got over the 


idea that I did her an injury, and never will. 
She is perfectly safe to stroke, if I am out 
of sight. Come in and see.’’ 

There wasa little knotof visitors standing 
near by listening, and I fancied they looked 
at me with a challenge in their eyes. 

“ I guarantee that she is safe,’’ said the 
keeper impressively; and, trying tp look 
calm and casual, I passed inside the barrier. 
It is wonderful what a difference that little 
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Wolves are verj’ faithful to one another, 
and there was one jXKjr female there who 
was still sorrowing for her mate. He had 
dropped down dead from heart-disease about 
a fortnight previously, and for a week she 
had howled, and refused to take food for 
three days. 

From the wolves’ dens I went to the cages 
where dwelt the Hombill which is to be seen 
in our picture. You will notice what an 
enormous bill he has; and that is how' he 
gets his name. This one, since dead, I am 
sorry to say, was so tame that he would sit 
on the keeper’s hand w ithout attempting to 
get away. The bill is surmounted by a 
sort of casque or helmet, and though the 
w ings are verj’ powerful, they are so heavy 
that they make flight a very slow' affair. 
Hombills come from India generally, but a 
few are found in Africa. Their special 
peculiarity is the way in which they build 
their nests at a great height from the ground 
in a hole in a tree, the entrance to the nest 
being closed up until only a tiny opening is 
left. The female sits inside and her mate 
feeds her through the opening until the young 
are hatched out of the eggs. It is this quaint 
habit w hich has given rise to all sorts of odd 
myths and fables which are to be heard in 
the countries where hombills are found. 

The one which is in our picture was so 
tame that he would take a grape quite 
gently out of his keeper’s mouth. In the 
Zoo they feed on hard-boiled eggs, bread¬ 
crumbs, and scraps of meat and fruit. 

Whilst I think of it, I want to tell you 
about a very curious kind of fish which you 
must go and see the next time you are in the 
Zoo. They arc called Ceratodus, and are 
kept in the reptile house. I happened to 


A pet Timbre Wolf—had Retriever as Foster-mother. 


I held out my hand and called her—not 
without trepidation—and, as though to 
encourage me, a man visitor who was outside 
the barrier put his hand forward (he knew 
it was well out of reach !) and lustily called 
the wolf. For a moment she looked at me, 
then came trotting up to the bars and 
began to fawn up and down, rubbing her 
he^ against the bars just as a pet dog 
might do. The angry glare had died out of 
her eyes, and when I put my hand inside 
the cage and stroked her pretty head she 
almost spoke her satisfaction and looked 
up at me as much as to say “ Go on.” 

I confess that I walked out into the open 
with my head up and felt myself just a wee 
bit superior to those people who have never 
stroked a ivolf ! 

The Timbre wolf ” George ” which is 
shown in our picture is a very handsome 
fellow, and has had quite a romantic 
history. It is a queer fact that wolves very 
seldom can bring up their young when in 
captivity, so that directly a wolf-pup is 
bom it is taken away and given to n fo8t(;r 
mother, who is usually a retriever or collie 
dog. ‘‘ George ” was born in the Gardens, 
and he was given to a dog and w'as brought 
up by her with her own puppy. Naturally 
the baby wolf and the puppy, which was a 
mongrel collie, became very fond of each 
other, and for four years lived in the same 
cage most happily, sleeping together and 
behaving as though they were veiy' real 
friends. 

Then, one morning, when the keeper 
arrived, he noticed that the dog and 
“ George ” were quarrelling ; but as all 
animals are very much the same as our¬ 
selves and occasionally fall out, he took no 


you notice that he is 
wearing a collar ? Well, 

I went in this morning 
and put it on, and a 
nice job I had to do it; 
for although he is tame 
with me, he remembered 
w hat happened the last 
time he had a collar on, 
and tried to dodge it.” 

“ But why put the 
collar on at all ? ” 

“ Because I must 
get a chain on him to¬ 
morrow, so as to hold 
him, and it is better not 
to excite him too much 
at one time. There 
w ill be five or six of us 
in the room when he is 
chloroformed, and one 
man will hold his pulse 
and keep a finger in his 
eye (just as doctors do 
with human beings who 
arc under an anaes¬ 
thetic) all the time we 
are w ashing him, in case 
he w ere to come to in 
the middle.” 

” And did he take a 
lot of chloroform last 
time ? ” 

‘‘ Yes ; he took nearly half a pound, and 
since most human beings take under an ounce, 
you can see the difference. The funny part 
was that he did not seem to be queer after 
it, and half an hour after he had come to 
was eating his food as though nothing had 
happened.” 


Black Hornbill. 

be in the Gardens with an Australian friend, 
and I suggested that she had better come 
and look at them, as they come from Queens¬ 
land, where her home is. You know, of 
course, that fish have gills through which 
they breathe ; but these have both gills and 
lungs. These in the Zoo are the only two 


space makes to one’s feelings ! I wondered, 
uncomfortably, whether I was within reach 
of the wolf’s ])aw's as I passed dow'n to the 
cage where the snappy lady lives. The 
keeper w'ent a few paces aw’ay out of her 
sight, saying quietly, “ Call her and she will 
let you stroke her.” 


notice of it. Presently, however, he saw that 
the wolf was driving the dog round and 
round the den, and he thought it best to 
separate them for a few hours. 

This he did, and then put the dog back ; 
but ‘‘ George ” flew’ at him savagely, and no 
doubt the collie would have been killed had 
not the keeper got him 
hurriedly out of the cage. 

The strange part of 
the story is that the 
w’olf howled and howled 
for the next few days, 
and seemed to be 
hunting for his com¬ 
panion. Evidently he 
repented his fit of pas¬ 
sion ; but the authorities 
considered it too risky to 
put them together again, 
and the dog was sent 
away into the country. 

When I was at the 
Zoo that day I noticed 
that “ George’s ” fur 
looked sticky, and 1 
asked his keeper if there 
was anything the matter 
with it. 

“ Yes, ho had a rash, 
so we had to rub him 
all over with a liniment. 
We are going to wash it 
off to-morrow.” 

“ A pleasant little job 
that ! ” 1 suggested, 

smiling. 

” Of course we have 
to chloroform him first.” 
was the reply. ” Do 
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fn Europe. They are browTi in colour, long, 
and have paddle>shaped hns. 

“ I wonder why they are given lungs ? ” I 
said ; and then my friend exclaimed : 

“ I suppose because for many months of 
each year our rivers run dry, and the fish 
could not breathe if they had onh’ gills.” 

“ How wonderful is Nature in providing 
her creatures with all necessities ! ” I thought 
as I heard this explanation, which had not 
been given to me l^fore. 

The sea-lions are fed at 3.30 everj’ after¬ 
noon, and you must certainly not miss 
seeing this entertainment when j’ou are at 
the Zoo. Some of these strange creatures 
are very intelligent, and there is one which 
the keeper has made into quite a pet. The 
seals (as sea-lions are often called) have a 
huge tank, and at one end is built a big 
rockery, up which they clamber after focKl. 
You know they can only move by Avriggling 
the entire body and flopping along on their 
fin-like front limbs. Yet, in spite of their 
ungainly movement, they can cover the 


A Tame Springbok (Antelope). 


they are allowed about 20 lb. of fish each 
daily ; so it would not be a cheap matter to 
keep a seal as a pet. An albatross, by tho 
way, will merrily eat 40 lb. of fish a day and 
look round for more ! 

The pet seal came from California in 1887, 
and it is impossible to tell her age at all 
accurately. She flip- 
flops up the rocks and 
.sits on one overhang¬ 
ing the lake, looking 
expectantly at the 
keeper, who is stand¬ 
ing far below at the 
water’s edge. Then 
he flings her a fi.sh, 
and she catches it in 
her mouth as deftly 
as a trained dog would 
do. Very' seldom dees 
she miss a fish, and 
will even dive into the 
water, if one is about 
to fall short, catching 


a queer white streak on the back of the 
animal. This is really a fold in his skin, and 
he can open and shut it like a book—bok,” 
do you see ?—but he only does this when he 
is startled. He Ls very tame and came 
running up at his keeper’s call ; but he 
refused to be frightened at tho sight of 
me, and so I did not see him “ open his 
book,” as I wanted very much to do. 
Perhaps you will have better luck. No 
offence intended ! 

When he was quite young he ran wildly 
into a door in tho paddock and broke off one 
of his horns. 

“ We didn’t think it would grow again,” 
said the keeper ; “ but you see it has grown, 
but all twisted, and lies on his face instead 
of standing out.” 

I could tell you a lot of intere.sting things 
about the elands, but I want 5 ’ou to go and 
talk to the keepers yourselves and find, as I 
have done, what delightful and fascinating 
days can be spent in the Zoo. 

(To be conclttded.) 


vellous springs into the air : it can jump 
twenty feet without much effort. Perhaps 
you may remember that a famous team 
of South African footballers took this 
name when they visited England a few 
years ago. 

Look at the photograph, and you will see 


Californian Sea Lion. 

ground at a fair rate and show great agility 
in climbing the rocks when after food. In 
our picture you will see the keeper about to 

f jive a fish to his pet seal. They only like 
ong fish (not flat), which they swallow head 
first and whole. There seems to be no limit 
to their appetites, but to keep them in health 


it en route. She 
makes a queer cry 
when the fish is about 
to be thrown, which 
is a sort of “ Thank 
you,” I suppose. 

The other seals in 
the lake scramble and 
dive and WTiggle after 
the food as it is flung 
about by the keeper. 

“ But how do you 
manage for them to 
get it fairly ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, I sec to that,” 
he laughed. “ I know' 
exactly how much each one has, otherwise 
the greedy ones would gobble the lot.” 

One of the daintiest, prettiest little 
creatures in the Zoo is the Springbok, which 
you will find amongst the elands and 
antelopes. It is, in fact, a South African 
antelope, and gained its name by its mar¬ 








What Shall I Be? 

THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 

By PROFESSOR W, Q ALLOW AY DUNCAN, C.E„ Etc. 


T he ELECmirAL ExorN’EER.—Electrical en¬ 
gineering is probably the moat popular 
and fascinating section of the engineering pro¬ 
fession. So rapidly has it developed that the 
workshops of fifteen years ago have been 
entirely displaceil by magnificent structures 
in steei work, and containing every appliance 
for tho rapid production of manufacture. 
Tho ocean has been bridged an<l space 
annihilated, city is in immediate communica¬ 
tion with city, and nation with nation. The 
scattered British Empire is electrically con¬ 


necter!, and the whole world joined together 
in one continuous circuit. As we read our 
morning pa|X)r at the breakfast table, W’e are 
perusing the events of history w'hich were in 
the making but yesterday. Good new's or 
ill is flashed from continent to continent. 
For pow'er purposes nothing can be more 
ideal than electricity. Forces beyond the 
dreams of our grandfathers can be applied in 
an instant as iif by magic. Electricity tends 
to promote international peace ; it alleviates 
suffering ; it economises labour and tends to 


rerluce the cost of living; it is the ideal 
illuminant, and especially does this apply 
to mines w'here explosive gases are present. 
The electric filament is contained in the glass 
bulb from w'hich tho air has been extracted, 
so that tho miner need not be afraid to 
approach “ fire damp,” w'hich spells doom to 
those w’ho venture near with a naked light. 

The work of the electrical engineer con¬ 
sists in tho designing and constructing of 
direct and alternating current generators 
and motors, electric lighting and power 
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distribution, electric railways and tramwa 3 r 8 , 
telephones, tel^raphs, electric appliances 
for mining and metallurgy, etc. 

A special training is necessary in order to 
become a good all-round electrical engineer, 
and the aspirant should be of sound constitu¬ 
tion to enable him to stand the ph /sical and 
mental strain. A youth thinking of entering 
the profession must be prepa^ to work 
hard for many years, and not to expect 
adequate remuneration during this periotl. 
After leaving school at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, the youth ought to be conversant 
with the first throe books of Euclid, also 
trigonometry, algebra, arithmetic, mechanics; 
a grounding in physics and chemistry is 
desirable, also a knowiedge of German and 
French. A two or three years’ course? at a 
Technical ('tdlege or University should be 
undertaken with a view to obtaining a 
diploma or degree in engineering. On 
leaving college he should become an appren¬ 
tice in some woll-know'ii electrical manu¬ 
facturing concern for a year an<l a-half, and 
gain a knowde<lge of methods of making elec- 
tricil machinery. It is very desirable, if the 
aspirant hopes to bo an electrical engineer 
for some corporation, that he should serve 
some time in the erecting shop of an engine 
works. It may be necessary to point out 
here that the college training without the 
w'orks, or vice v?.rsa^ is of little use to those 
who wish to secure responsible positions as 
electrical engineers. For the son of the 
working man w'hose influence and income 
are small, an apprenticeship served in an 
electrical manufacturing works or engine 
works is necessary. If this is coupled with a 
thorough training at evening classes in some 
technical college, he may attain to a position 
of responsibility in the electrical profession. 

It is not eas}' to say whether th' w'orks or 
ihj college training shoul I come first after 
leaving school. A boy is, or should be, well 
up in mathematics and elementary science. 
His brain is in a receptive state when he goes 
to college. The continuity of study is kept 
up. He grasjxs the knowledge much more 
readily than if he had taken the workshop 
training first and allow'ed his brain to become 
dull. He will pick up the knowdedge of 
things practical in much lcs.s time after his 
college course than he would otherw'isc do 
if works training came first. Again, a youth 
taking works training first ma}' assimilate 
ideas which are quite erroneous. These 
require to be unlearnt when he goes to 
college. Another point in favour of having 
college training first is that the boy avoids 
the association of workmen until at a more 
mature age. 

The salary of the electrical engineer 
depends upon his ability and the appoint¬ 
ment he holds. From 300f. to 1,000/. shows 
the variation in salary. 

The Civil Engineer .—The duties of the civil 
engineer consist in applying the principles of 
science to the design of public works, and 
the 8U|>erintendence of these works. So 
varied in character is the work of civil 
engineering that almost every kind of 
arti^n finds employment within its scope. 
The mechanical and electrical engineers 
manufacture machinery, but the civil 
engineer concerns himself with the eflicient 
working of the same, and often has to design 
his own machinery to suit the conditions. 
Bridges, docks, raihvays, roads, tunnels, 
harbours, reservoirs, canals, street tram¬ 
ways, etc., are all comprised in the work of the 
civil engineer. With his staff of aasistants he 
designs those large works, and then directs the 
worl^an to put these designs into practice. 

One of the best examples of the work of 
the civil engineer is affordetl by that mimni- 
ficent structure—the Forth Bridge. T^s 
mammoth piece of engineering gave employ¬ 


ment to 4,500 workmen for eight years. 
Long before the bridge was erected a vast 
amount of preparatory work had to be done 
on the south shore ; large erecting and fitting 
shops were built, carpenters’ shops, drawing 
offices, and workmen’s dwellings wore 
erected ; a jetty fifty feet wide and 2,100 feet 
long w'as constructed for shipping and un¬ 
shipping material. To appreciate the immen¬ 
sity of this stupendous structure one should 
approach the bridge by boat on the Forth. 

A later example is seen in the Simplon 
Tunnel. This tunnel extends over twelve 
miles in length, and the fact that the boring 
operations carried on inde])endently from 
each end met in the very heart of the 
mountains by a bore only a few' inches out 
of line is a testimony to the skill of the 
civil engineer. 

Municipal and sanitary engineering also 
form part of the profession, ami the different 
kinds of work connecttxl w'ith this branch 
are drainage and sewerage of houses and 
buildings ; collection and dis|)osal of tow'u’s 
refuse ; distribution, filtration, collection, and 
storage of water for all purix)se8 ; ventilation 
and heating of buildings ; construction of 
ublic buildings, residential houses, public 
aths and w'ash-houses; road construction 
and maintenance. 

As civil engineering covers a very w'idc aiea 
it is necessary for those students who have 
studied the theoretical side of this profes¬ 
sion at college to sjx^cialise in one particular 
branch. There can be little doubt that the 
college course should come first in the train¬ 
ing of the civil engineer, and, if necessary, a 
short workshop training should be under¬ 
taken after leaving college. While the 
mechanical engineering apprentice must bo 
physically sound and fit to undertake his 
share of the rough-and-tumble life in the 
w'orkshop, this soundness of W'ind and limb 
is not so essential to the civil-engineering 
apprentice. At college he will study 
mechanics of structures, mathematics, 
foundations and material, sewerage engi¬ 
neering. harbours and docks, railways and 
roads, etc., surveying and levelling. Out¬ 
door practice in field w'ork will also be 
studied. A good deal of the student's time 
will Ix) spent in the drawing office of the 
college. Those youths who by circumstance 
are debarr d from pursuing a college course 
after Ica.ing school, but serve a term of 
apprenticeship in an architect’s or civil 
engineer’s office, may, by stern (h'termination 
to w'ork hard in their evening classes, rise to 
prominent positions in the rt^alm of civil 
engineerirm. 

After all, it is a case of a survival of the 
fittest, and he w ho lag.s must go to the w’alL 
It is questionable whether any young 
aspirant trying to elevate himself and Ibetter 
his position has not met with jeers and re¬ 
buffs as well as an unsymjmthetic altitude 
from tho.se above him, who, like the jxKjr, are 
always with us. The youth entearing any 
branch of the engineering profe.ssion must 
apply hira.self, and .should not be deterred 
by this. He should take consolation from 
the fact that others have suffered likew'ise 
before him, and that the truly greatest of 
men have risen from the ranks. 

The Mining Engineer .—There is no pro¬ 
fession w'hich calls for more diversity of 
know'letlge than that of mining. The 
ingenuity of the mining engineer is not only 
exercised in the bowels of the earth, but 
in many branches of civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering carried on above the 
mines. The laying of railways, erecting of 
large structures and w'orkshops, undertaking 
excavations, the building of bridges, care of 
electrical and mechanical machinery, etc., are 
all includ«:d in the duties of the mining 
engineer. 


Coal mining is the most important of 
British industries. It is essential to all 
others. Without coal the British workman 
would only be a name. The mode of work¬ 
ing coal in the mines to-day is vastly different 
from the methods used tw'enty years ago. 
Although a good deal depends upon the sfiu 
of the collier with his pick, the larger pro¬ 
portion of the coal is “ picked ” by electrical 
coal cutters. These machines are operated 
electrically, and are fitted with a toothed 
cutter bar or disc which rapidly revolves, 
and, travelling along the face of the *coal, 
“ undercuts ” it in its progression. The 
hutches are also pro|X‘llxl eh'ctrically, 
although pit ponies are still employed in some 
mines. The ever-flowing imderground rivers 
are drained by electric j)umps. The air for 
ventilation is obtaine<l by electric fans, and 
eh*ctric lighting is rapidly eli.splacing the 
safety lamp, with its attendant disadvantages 
and jXK)r light. 

From these facts we may gather to what 
extent the electrical knowh‘<lge of the mining 
engineer goi-s. The running of engines and 
machinery also concerns him. The rei>air- 
ing shops about mines are always bu.sy, and 
many new ideas regaixling the more efficient 
working of plant sec the light of day there. 
Underground surveying—a very accurate 
form of measurement—takes up some of his 
time. He also requires a thorough practical 
knowdetlge of chemistry and geology. 

The profession carries wdth i —at least, in 
the more responsible jxwitions—good re¬ 
muneration by salary and bonus ; and espe¬ 
cially does this apply to mines abroad. The 
work of pioneering abroad is often of so 
adventurous a nature that many young men 
have cho.sen this calling in preference to the 
more Icarncxl profes.«ions. 

Begarding the training necessary for the 
mining engineer, he .'should study for four 
years in a mining college, or at the Royal 
School of Mines, utilising the long summer 
vacations for the acquiring of practical 
knowlcxlge in the mines and collieries. He 
should work as an orilinary miner and become 
acejuainted w'ith the conditions and methods 
of working in the mine. It must be home 
in mind that the latter training is not by anj’^ 
means the least. A sound knowle<lge of 
mines and mining cannot be acquired w ithin 
the college gates. In some colleges elaborate 
equipment is provided in the way of working 
models of galleries and mines. Although 
serving a usc‘ful j)urpose, the.se pieces of ap- 
])aratus do not convey right ideas of the rt^ 
thing, but often wrong imj)re.ssions, which 
the student finds out to his cost when he 
passes from the imitation to the grim 
realities of practical mine working. 

The mining student .should know from the 
outset that the object of his studies is the 
practical attainment of efficiency, economy, 
and safety of w orking in mines and collieries. 
To become a successful mining engineer, 
it is necessary for the student to get in 
touch with the mines at his earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, while the study of tho.se sciences 
bearing u|x>n the ojx’rations of the mines 
must be ke])t before him when ho broadens 
his knowietlge of practical mining. 

The Victoria University scheme of con¬ 
current practical training i< perha|)s the 
most ideal c lursc for the aspirant to mining 
honours. The interest and co-operation of a 
goodly number of colliery and mining 
companies h&i Ixxn secured, with the 
result that apprentices and articled pupils 
for the study of mining engineering, who are 
approved of by the University, are taken into 
the mines, trained, and sent out eflicient and 
qualified in engineering as applied to mining. 
By the above scheme a mining student may 
obtain his degree of Bachelor of Science and 
also carry on his practical work at the mines. 
The first year is spent at college acquiring the 
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princij>lc8 of science. The second and third 
years arc occupietl attending lectures at the 
college and practical work at the mines. 
'Fhe salary' of the mining engineer varies 
from 300f. to l,r>00/., depending upon con¬ 
ditions and whether at home or abroa/1. 

The Mejchnnircd Engineer. — Mechanical 
engineering, as distinguished from the other 
<wcupations in engineering, con.siats chiefly 
in the making of all kinds of machinery. 
Sjxjciali.sation is the watchw'ord of many 
up-to-date firms at the present time. Their 
energy is solely devoted to the manufacture 
of one or two special machines. These 
machines are marie in large number to “ jig *’ 
or pattern by workmen highly skilled in the 
making of one part of the machine only. 
Thus the complete machine can bo i)ro- 
duce.l more quickly and cheaply than thase 
firms whose w'ork is of a more general nature. 
In steam-engine manufacture there are many 
firms making one class of engine only. The 
same thin; applies to makers of steam boilers 
and other productions. 

For a youth intending to qualify for a good 
ition in mechanical engineering it may 
advisable for him to spend his tenn of 
apprenticeship in the different shops of a good 
geneial engineering works, w'here he will 
obtain a good all-round experience in the 
production of machinery. He should after¬ 
wards proceed tj a technical college or 
university for the purpose of studying for a 
diploma or degree in engineering. The shops 
of the mechanical engineer consist of pattern 
and moulding shops, fitting and erecting 
shopw, boiler shops and smithy. Drawing 
and general offices are attached to the 
works. 

The apprentice who })ays a premium 
enjoys certain privilegt^ which the ordinary 
apprentice has to forfeit. In the first ca.se 
the youth is at liberty to enter other sections 
of the works outside his own tlepartment 
for the purpose of observing processes and 
methods of working, testing operations, etc. 
The ordinary’ apprentice is strictly confined 
to his owrn department. Should work render 
it necessaiy’ that he should visit another 
section of the works, his foreman must bo 
notified as to the cau.se, time of departure and 
return. The premium apprentice, although 
enjoying these privileges, often fails to take 
full advantage of them. On the other hand, 
if the youth is industrious, energetic, and 
eager to"learn, the advantages of the premium 
system can hardly be over-estimated. The 
ordinary apprentice works the same hours 
as the workmen, starting at 6 a.m., finishing 
at 5.30 P.M. Those apprentices ‘* who scorn 
delights and live laborious days ’’ by studying 
in the evening and starting work at six next 
morning deserve the highest praise. 

It is hardly possible to aasiinilate the 
knowledge to be gained in all the different 
sections of an engineering w'orks w’ithin the 
peiiod of apprenticeship. It is therefore 
obvious that strenuous endeavour must be 
made by the apprentice if ho is to be suc¬ 
cessful. A selection of the shops is desirable 
—from nine months to one year at pattern- 
making, machining and turning from eight 
months to one year, erecting and fitting from 
one year to eighteen months. 

It is important that some time should be 
spent in the drawing offices before entering 
the shops, as well as after the shop training. 
Professor Schwartz says : “ I am firmly of 
opi lion that it is best for the youth to proceed 
to college course first, as he wi’l there con¬ 
solidate and build up the habits of logical 
thought and careful and accurate observa¬ 
tion, the foundation! for which have been 
laid in his school training. He w'ill further bo 
in a position to acquire a knowletlge of the 
properties and strengths of materials he w'ill 
have to deal with in the workshop, and of the 


law's governing the action of the machines 
with which he will have to do. He will be 
led to think for himself, and original work in 
design and investigation will teach him self- 
reliance and fix in his mind the habit of 
trying to better the methods and processes 
with which he is brought into contact. I 
contend the schoolboy will miss much of 
value in the w'orkshops from his inability to 
recogni.se the raison d’etre of many of the 
proces.se8 going on around him, w'hereas to 
the college student they will appear in their 
true light, and from being rule of thumb, they 
will become pregnant with interest.* 

To be highly skilletl as a workman should 
not be the ap])rentice’s one and only aim, 
but to attain knowledge of the processes and 
methods, etc., going on in the workshop, so 
that he may be able some day to 8ui)erintend 
as manager or master. A mechanical engineer 
should have a quick eye for economy in 
details, and possess a thorough practical 
knowiedge of the proj^rties of materials— 
these combined with a good theoretical 
foundation and the whole seasoned with 
sound common-sense. 

m 

CHESS. 

Problem No. 701. 

By E. Mmuxs. 


I BLACK. I 



White to play and mate iu two (2) moves. 


T his problem has the unusual feature of 
as many as four blocks with the 
black Q. 

Solution of No. 700.—The 3 moves of 
the black P produce 3 kinds of promotions. 
1, P—Q 8 R, P * P (or a, b). 2, R—Q 2, 
K—Kt 5. 3, R—Q 4 mate, (a) P—Kt 3. 
2, P—R 8 Kt. P—Kt 4. 3, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 

(6) P—Kt 4. 2, P—R 8 Q, P—Kt 5. 
3, Q—R6 mate.—There is a five-mover by 
W. Pauly in which one P is promoted in a 
threi'fold wav : K C7 ; M HI : N G7 ; P B3, 
Bo, C2, DC, E2, E6, H2. K A1 ; M B2 ; 
0 B1 ; P A2, A3, B7, E4, H4. The P moves 
to D7, and there are three Ps (instead of 
3 moves of one P) which produce the 3 pro¬ 
motions, thus : P B6. 2, P D8 O ; P E3. 

2, P D8 M ; and P H3. 2, P D8 N. 

Hunds<lorfer’8 end-game shows that the 
black Ps have taken 6 pieces, for the P at G2 
must have come from B7, and therefore 
there was no white piece left for the P EG to 
come from F7. The P G2 eould not have 
moved from G3. Thus there is only the 
P F5 which could have moved from FC or 
F7, for the M B7 could not have come from 
B8 and taken a piece at B7, because there 
was no black piece left, since the white Ps 


ha<l taken 4 pieces. The N H7 could not 
have moved to H7 and given check, there¬ 
fore there was a discover check, and thi.s 
w’as w ith the K from D3 ; and when the K 
was on D3 it must have received a check 
from the O B2 ; and as there was no piece to 
be taken at B2, it must have been the N H8 
coming from B2 ; and consequently the 
P F5 could not come from FC, but must 
have moved from F7. The solution now is 
1, P:FG (in pas.dng) +, X P'o. 2, N:F5 -k, 
P:F5. 3, P E8 M. and 4, M El or L:Glt 

An addition to the collections by Juchli. 
Pospisil, Dobrusky, Fuss and Mdller has 
now been made by two composers in 
Bohemia, Jan Kotrt', and Karel Traxler. 
This book contains 110 + 137 = 247 problems, 
and a few on smaller diagrams by various 
composers in the way of explanations in 
the Bohemian and German languages. Mo.st 
of the problems are in 3 moves, only a few 
are in 2 and 4 moves, and there are a few 
self-mates. A fine four-mover by Antonin 
Konig is quoted, which must have a P E2, 
thus : K ('8 ; M D7 ; X G4 ; O D2, F^ ; P A3. 
B2, K A4 ; N D4. H5 ; 0 Cl, F2 ; P AC, E2, 
E7, F5, F7. More about it next time. 

V' w w 


Correcponbence. 


Kotick to Oostributors.—. t/; mnnuirripts tntendrd 
for the Boy’s Ow.s Papkr should be aUdrrss^'d to the 
Eiiuor, 4 Bouverle Street, E. C., and must hate the 
nam^ and address of the sender eJearIp irriiten thrreon^ 
and in anp (uxompanping letter thk utlb ov thk MS. 
must be gipefi. Miseelluneous poluntarp contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cot^r postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in amj trap 
responsi'de for length of detention or acrid-ntal loss, 
though ererp care is taken. The number of MSH. sent to 
the OJfice is so g'eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarilpelapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Papment for acc-'p'ed manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthlp part containing them, 'flse receipt 
conty-ps the coppright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Societp, with libertp for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such uorks separatelp. Re., ublication bp 
authors on their own account must alwaps be the 
subject of special arrang-'ment before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever anp s/weial vine is put upon a 
MS. bp the author this fact must be clearlp stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRKSPOXDRXTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent bp pod. and to this rule there can be uo excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamjted and addr-sstd envelopes 
notwithstandiu'i. 

Replies on all questions of anp general interest arc given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be acLlressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.,” 
4 Bouverle Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 

F. J. P.—On page 18 of Dixon Kemp’s " Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing " there b* a lengthy table 
giving the diinen.sion£ of the spars and the areas of 
the .sails of over fifty racing yachts ; and you have 
only to .sub stitute inches for feet in your calculations. 

0. B. —1. Go to tl»o headquarters of 

the regiment you wisli to join and get the particulars 
from there. Every corps wants retTuite. 2. ^'oii 
must (rhoose your own printer ; Uiere are plenty to 
choose from. 

E. E. Quiuley (Dublin).—1. You can obtain the 
particulars from the Eiuitrrants’ Information Ollice. 
31 Broadway, Westminster, or from the High t’om- 
luLssioner of New Zoalaml, 13 Victoria Street, s.W. 
2. You would not be passed for either the Navy or 
tlie merchant service if there b anything the matter 
with your eyes. 

Ax Old REAi>i*ut.—1. There are still commissioned 
ofTicers in tlie ^\JTny, but tlie educational standard 
b far above yours at present. Get *’ A Guide to 
.Vmiy Kxaminatioas.” 2. BoUi books are pub¬ 
lished by Uj»cott Gill, “ Exchange and Mart,” J)rur\ 
Lane. 

ADOS.—A 1799 farthing b worth sixpence. A 1701 
threei)ence b Maundy money, which b practically 
of no value except in sets. ‘The other silver t'oins 
are worth double their face value. We know nothing 
about the meilal. If No. 6 weigh-s an ounce it is a 
penny ; if two ounces, it b a twopenny-piece of 1797, 

Provt u).—T he liome Secretary, Home Office, White¬ 
hall, S.W. 







SEVEN 


PRIZE 


MEDALS 


These Seriee 
of Pens Write 
as Smoothly as 
Lead Pencil —Neither 
Scratch nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by 
Special Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes to be obtained from all 

Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham. 


Attention is also draum to their 

PATENT ANTI-BL.OTT1NO PBNa 


The WINNER. Post Froo, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus. China. Ecuador. Gold Coast. Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico, &c.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.8..\., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, &c. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also pm chasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2^1. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 


CAPE & CO.. iMlS^y^Rs. BRISTOL. 



SPr^BMDlD SrrAMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only, 

These stamps are collected by foreiRn missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixtnre. In 
each packet will be also found the followins: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (new issue), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. &e. PostaRe Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P.O. PostaRe abroad 4d. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Dwt.) QrawTilU M.. Iinitt. 



It mast be distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wnnted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made enguiries as to the bona fides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of AdvertiHemencs in this column ia 

3<ia iToi? VIToi^cis. 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the '* B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 



It takes more 
than the hat, 
uniform anid a 
staff to make 
a Boy Scout. 


GENUINE UNPICKED STAMPS, 1j. Sd. per parceL-BoTCE, 58 York Rond. King’s 
CroMS, London. N. 

STAMPS. — Approval Sheets, suit Junior fifedlum Collectors.—C anuam, 167 Earlham 
Roful. Norwich. 

PERSIAN PROVISIONAL (Cat. 6d.) gratis to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 
stamp; 50 per cent, discount.—.ARTlira CHISHELL, 45 Marmion Road, Southsoa. 

FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted 14-ct. solid gold nib, thoroughly reliable, price Ss. M. \ genuine 
bargain.— Cleall. Soynier Road, Swanago. 

"THE ALPHABETICAL" PACKET.— 100 different stamps, including Argentina, 
Bulgaria, Colombia, Dutch Indies, Ecuador, Finland, Greece, Hayti. India. Japan. 
Labuan. Mexico. Newfoundland, Orange Colony. Paraguay. Queensland. Russia. 
Saxony. Tonis, Uruguay. Venezuela. W'estern Australia, Zanzibar. Bend 6d.—C raig, 
Netherfield, Walpole Road, Boscombe. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.- All Stamps fd. each: SO free to applicants.—Cox, 185 Cam¬ 
bridge Road. Seven Kings. 

TO INTRODUCE MY APPROVAL SHEETS I am offering V<0 SUmps and 500 
Mounts free to purchasers from approvals.-S turMAN, 16 Freer Road. Handsworth, 
Staffs. 

FOR SALE.— Volumes 28, 20. 80.B.O.P.." unbound weeklies, good condition, state 
highest price.— Fred Scamell, Nelson Road, Salisbury. 

APPROVAL SHEETS (50 per cent, discount); bargalna— Stvroeon. 2 Bridge Street, 
Thetford. Norfolk. 

CONJURING TRICKS. 12 for 2a. 6ei.: stamp for list.— Manager. 34 Flambro’ Road, 
Bridlington, 

CONJURORS!CONJURORS !—Four stamps bring yon two latest Illusions, Patter to 
open Show Book of 50 Tricks, and my Bargain I.ists. Watches free. Send at once.— 
Prof. Leslie, B.S.A.M., 23 Cobbold Rood. Forest Gate. 


WANTED. 

WANTED, very old Stamps on Envelopes; also (k>llection.—Y a&ob. Hillsborough, 
Abertlllcry, Mon. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The boy must be there. And 
he must be sturdy, healthy, 
and clear-headed—a man in 
the making. 

His strength, health and 
brain-power depend upon his 
food. Therefore his food is 
the first and most important 
item to be studied. 

The boy who eats Quaker 
Oats for breakfast and 
supper every day is fit in 
mind and body for the longest 
day of scouting. 

He loves it, too, mind you, for 
Quaker Oats is so delicious. 


F. Q. ROWE begs to announce that ho has removed from 2 DURBAN 
ROAD to 20 HOLLAND ROAD, PLYMOUTH. 

ALL STAMP COLLECTORS who ask to see my 50% APPROVAL SHEETS and 

send 4d. in stamns will looeive the new “HOVEMBER” Packet, containing 
10) fiiret-ent Postage Stamps, including HEWFOUHDLAHD (TERCEHTEHARY 
1910 , India <King and (^ueeu). ZAHZIBAR, Transvaal. MIDDLE COHGO, Ornng<‘ 
Hiv*-r. BERMUDA (l)i-ooloui'ed). and many others, together with a BET OF 

PERSIA. 

MY APPROVAL SHEETS are known the world over for BEST VALUE OH OFFER. 


The cost is so slight — 

“ 40 meals for Sixpence.’* 


100 























By A. ALLEN 
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CHAPTER I.—CHANGES AT PETBRSFIELD. 

S EVERAL most important changes had 
lately taken place at Petorstield. 
A new Headmaster hatl been appointed. 
Many who were interested in the matter said 
that his appointment ha<l not been ma^le a 
day too soon ; some even said that it had 
been made mant- days too late, and that the 
mischief of the old state of things was irre¬ 
mediable. 

Peterslieli hid been r ipidly going back. 
It was true that the school was quite full. 
Xo com{)laint could be reasonably lodged 
against the numbers, but this vv<is attributed 
to the rich endowments of the place. The 
educational methods were the cause of the 
eoniplai.its. They were bad, antiquated, 
ineffective. 

The last Head was old ; he had never kept 
himself up to date. The boys liked him ; 
the “ old boys ” liked him—he wa.s certaiidy 
a gentleman and he was certainly the soul 
of kindness. But a moilern Headmaster 
must be something more than a “ kind 
gentleman.” The slack old ways will not do 
at all for thLs generation, whether they like 
them or not. And so there were in certain 
influential quarters great rejoicings when 
young Dr. Davidson, that brilliant scholar, 
that eminently successful house-master from 
a groat Army college, was appointed “ Head.” 
And there were great exjK'ctations also. 
Petersfield was an imix»rtant school with an 
ancient and honourable history, enjoying the 
fruits of large bequests and valuable scholar¬ 
ships, and therefore attracting promising 
boys. Now that there was a man at the 
he^ of it who could teach, stimulate and 
inspire the boys, and draw out the best that 
was in them, high academic distinctions 
would doubtless be won. 

The new Headmaster had brought with 
him two new house-masters, Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Armstrong. The governing body were 
truly sorry to get rid of the old house¬ 
masters, but they felt that the new Head 
ought to have a free hand, and he insisted 
upon bringing his two friends with him. As 
the general factotum who cleaned the boots 
and did other things at Talbot’s remarked. 
There be only ‘ Old Dick ’ and me left.” 

” Old Dick *’ was Mr. Talbot himself. He 
\ad been thirty years at Petersfield, and 
twenty of them as house-master. They all 
called him “ Old Dick ”—that is, all that 
remained after the new broom hail swept up. 
Thirty years ago he had bec.i called “ Dick,” 
and for the last ten years “ Old Dick.” 
When “ Peters,” past and present, fore¬ 
gathered on June 29, as they did year by 
year, the “ old boys ” always spent pleasant 
times with “Old Dick.” He was a very 
amiable gentleman, not to be fooled, but not 
captious or unjust, and meeting men and 
lads with a smiling face. Though his hair 
was white now, his heart was still young. 

Dr. Davidson did not care much for “ Old 
Dick.” He would have liked to put some 
one else in his house—the only house that 
retainevl its old master. The governors, 
however, could not bear to part with TaIl>ot, 
and, moreover, it was confidently expected 
that if Talbot left, the new house-master 
would preside ovi^r an empty house unle.s.s ho 
brought his pupiLs with him. “ Old Dick ” 
was extremely ixipular. His popularity W'as 
■one of the things that sicretly irritatiHl Dr. 
Davidson, though, of course-, he would not 
have acknowledged that it was .so. Then, 
again, Talbot was a very old-fosliioneil type 
of teacher. He seemed to know- absolutely 
nothing of modem methods : taught arith¬ 
metic and algidrra, for instance, in the same 
old dry, dull way that his ancestors did. 
Whenever Davidson overheard him giving 
a lesson ho almost “ grit his toof ” (a.s Brer 
Kabbit would say) with vexation. Talbot 


had been quite frank with him from the 
first. 

“ If you think my work here is done, and 
another man would do it better, say sr>. and, 
much as I like Petersfield and enjoy my 
house, I will resign.” 

That was what ho had said and WTitten. 
Dr. Davidson had placed the letter before the 
ginernors, and there hail been an anxious 
consultation. But the change in the other 
houses had not been without trouble an<l 
murmuring. The hou.se-masters, both old 
men, though not as old to Pctei-slield as 
Talbot, had not hesitated to give up when 
they saw they were not wanted. Petersfield 
could afford to ]X-nsion them, and did. Yet, 
even if no ])rovi.sion of that kind could have 
been maile for them, it is quite certain that 
they would have handed in their resigna¬ 
tions us s )on ai they saw signs that tlu-ir 
re.signations w ould be welcome. The troubl * 
had not come from them, but fr.)m certain 
parents and influential jx-c-ple who did not 
relisli the cL^an swirep. And Talbot was os 
popL’lar with the governors as he was with 
the boys. In fact, several of them had been 
in his house in their yimth. So that they 
replioil in soothing terms to bis letter, and 
he stayed on. 

In the holidays the factotum, “ George,” 
or “ Garge,” or “ Podger.” according as he 
W’as addressed by his supi'riors, his equals, or 
the boys, waylaid “ Oi l Dick ” and, after his 
usual privileged custom, entered into familiar 
talk with him. 

“ 1 thought as you med lx: gwin’ ter leave 
Talbot’s, sir, next—whicii 'ud be a case of 
‘ ’Amlet ’ without the Dane, in a manner o’ 
speakin’. The fust time as 1 hoard o’ thi • 
new' Head, sir, I says to meself, I says, ‘ He\s 
a new' broom, an’ ’ll swapo clane.’ And 'er 
hav’e. ‘ Well,’ I says, ‘ if Old—if Mister 
Talbot do go, Garge ’ull go. Talbot’s ain’t 
Talbot’s without the master.’ ” 

“ You and I came together, didn’t we, 
George ? ” said Talbot. 

“ We did, sir ; and as long a.s thee dost 
bide, sir, I do bide. That’s the truth on it. 
But let it bo however it will, if the master do 
quit, Garge quits.” 

Talbot smiled. He was use<l to George, 
and liked him. And deep down below the 
surface ilistinctions there was a strong bond 
of sympathy between the.se two men, w-ho 
had groivn old in the same place, .serving 
“ Peters ” in their different degrees with the 
same faithfuineas. 

There was one new boy that George took 
an instinctive dislike to, and who took a 
speedy dislike to Tallxit’s. His name was 
Felix Manton. The trailitions of the Man- 
tons of Manton Court were older even than 
the traditions of the old foundation, the 
monastic foundation, of Petcrsfiel 1. Among 
the untitled gentry, the Mantons regardecl 
themselves os hardly inferior in pro.stige and 
social standing to any family in the land, 
and the pride that was common to them all 
was particularly marked in Felix. Dr. David¬ 
son was a friend of his father’s, and when 
Dr. Davidson was a|)|X)inted to Petersfield 
it was decided that Felix, though then well 
over 8ixtei:n, should leave Bic^^on and go 
with him. Much to the disappointment c^f 
Felix, there w as no room in the Headma.stcr’s 
house, so that he hail to go to Talbot’s. 

The new.s soon found its way into the 
kitchen, and therefore into tlic ears of 
George, that Ma.’.(cr Manton had offered an 
unheard-or insult to Talbot’s by grumbling 
at the food. George, in great indignation, 
began to tell of the time “ that he minded 
when he were a lad, an’ bread w’ere up a 
shillin’ an’ ’arpenny, and he was gid barley 
cakes.” He sjK)ke of Manton in very dis- 
res|X'ctful terras indeed, and hoped that 
“ Old Dick ” ** would gie ’ee a good bastin’ 
afore he were much older.” 


Felix voiced his comjdaints to Gerald 
Stuart. As Gerald Stuart was entitled to 
the distinction of being called “ Tne Honour¬ 
able,” Manton thought that he w ould lend a 
si'mpathetic ear to what he had to .say. 

“ You know, I didn’t think of coming to 
this show at all. 1 meant to go to David¬ 
son’s hou.se. Talbot’s rather a rotter, don't 
you think ? And the food’s bad. Of course, 
at Becton even, one diiln’t get what one 
doi*s at one’.s own home ; but here it’s ull 
wrong. I shill write to the goiernor and 
complain.’’ 

Now, Stuart was a very urbane and un- 
su.s])icious boy. He would have listened to 
Manton w ithout taking any real notice of the 
trend of bi.s talk, if Manton hid not, with an 
imlifference and want of tact that w-er(^ 
characteri.stic of him. thrown in that sentence 
about “ Old Dick. ” Stuart ditl not really 
mind the food being called l>ad. though it 
W Ls good enoiigli for him ; he did nut 
mind tile mention of Becton, though he pre¬ 
ferred Petcisfield to Bielon any da\ ; but 
when Manton .spoke of Talbot a.s rather a 
rotter, Gerald didn’t like it. 

“ We are all fond of ‘ Old Dick.’ Manton,’’ 
ho said. 

“ Oh, yes, he's an amiable, smiling sort of 
Johnnie ; but I heard Davidson say to my 
father that he was quite antiquateil in his 
methods.” 

“ He didn’t mean you to rejx-at that re¬ 
mark, and }X‘rhai>s he didn't mean lou to 
hear it,’' said Stuart deliberately. 

It sometimes took a great deal to }X‘netrate 
Manton’s skin, and he did not CN cn yet see 
that he had mistaken his man. 

“ Oh, rot! Who is Talbot, anyway ? 
Some countcr-skipix-r’s son or something of 
that .sort. He reminds me of our butler, 
who.se father kept a * pub.’ ” 

Stuart was absolutely inca|ml)le of sar¬ 
casm, and almost incapable of violent anger, 
and there was a kind of tolerant smile in 
his gn-y eyes as he an iwcred : 

“ if you said that to Cary he would 
probably punch your head. And serve \'ou 
jolly well right ! ” 

“ Gary ? You mean ‘ Hodge.’ I believe 
that's the pro]x?r name for a farm labourer. 
I w'onder they allow such low-brtxl fellow-.-i 
as that at the school at aU. He wouldn’t 
be allowed in Davidsori’s house. Why, liis 
father’s a farmer in the Fori-st, i.sn't 
he ? ” 

Curiously epough, it had never .struck the 
Honourable Gerald Stuart before that there 
was anything odd in his a.ss(K’iating with 
Gary because his father was a farmer in the 
Forest and quite an uneducated man. He 
liked Gary very much indeed. He admired 
him ; he hod made uj) his mind that G’ary 
w'ould be- a great man some day—President 
of the Hoyal Acailemy perha]).s. For C’ary’.s 
big strong brown hands were already pos- 
ses.sed of a wonderful skill; already he had 
what seemed to Gerald a marvellous sense of 
colour, and iX)wor over it. There was hardly 
a striking scene in the neighbourhood of 
PcU'rsfield that he had not pictured ; harill\- 
all animal, bird, or insect of the great Fore.st 
that he had not drawn with accuracy and an 
i.itimate knowledge of their characteristic 
postures and movemontjs and habits. 

He might bo “ low- bred,” as Manton said, 
but he wa.s of founders’ kin, and had a better 
right, if it came to “ rights,” than Manton to 
Ix^ cducal/'d at Petersfield. HLs name was 
Andrew Edyndon Gary. Everybixly knew 
who Edyndon was, au<l what jiart lie had 
played, not only in the foundation of Peters¬ 
field but in the history of the country. 

Before Stuart could find an answer to 
Manton’s remarks the “ low-bred Hodge ” 
appeared in sight, and Stuart moved away, 
saying, “ I think you had better say that 
openly to Gary himjelf.” 
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But Cary didnH want to talk to Manton. 
He came hurrying across the quadrangle to 
fetch Stuart to see his latest effort. He was 
preoccupied with the idea of it. It is 
probable that if Manton had repeated his 
observations with regard to his parentage 
just then he would not have comprehended 
his meaning. 

“ Here, Gerald,” he shouted, “ come and 
see this ! ” How often had Geral I been sum¬ 
moned to ” come and sec this ” ! And never 
once hatl he failed to respond to his friend’s 
caH. Andrew Edyndon Carv was a gcniius, 
and the deman<ls of genius can never be too 
imperious. “ Come and see this ! It's really 
new. I never saw it before.” Andr^'W was 
very much oxciteii, and dragged Gerald along 
at top speed. 

Manton turned on hi.s hwd with a sneering 
bice. He and Stuart had just lx?en making 
their way to the Big Field behind Talbot's 
for an evening “ knock ” at cricket, when 
Andrew ran down out of the school museum 
ami took Gerald awa\'. His sneer was 



directed at things in general—the folly of 
Stuart, the low birth of Cary, the second-rate 
arrangements of Talbot’.s. This was almost 
th:5 first conversation of any account that he 
hatl held with anyone since he came to Peters- 
tield. The summer term was nearly thrtie 
weeks old ; every day hatl tended to deepen 
his con tern jn for men and boys at Talbot’.s. 
The fellows were most of them such outsiilors. 
And a ch ip like Stuart, who could sjK^ak of 
hit grandfath(T without shame, made a 
p<il of a farmer's son ! It was really enough 
to sicken one. 

He walketl out to the field ainl stood look¬ 
ing on at the games with the same siuht. 
” Oltl Dick ” wtwi at one net, hitting away 
merrily and enjoying it as much as anyone. 
Two or tlirtsi of the junior mast.Ts wuin- 
also out. The scene was very animat 'd, 
and the ])ro.s|K'Ct from the ground truly 
inagnilicent. But Manton cared for none of 
the.so things. 

Talbot tinished his five minutes, and came 
up in a kindly way to Manton. 



“ Cxime and have a knock, Manton,” he 
sai 1. 

Talbot w cs quite as unsuspieiou.s as Stuart. 
Moreover, ho was not in th*' habit of looking 
out for the disafrrtH‘ablo side of th*ngs. H(« 
was sincerely anxious to make Manton feel 
at home. 

“ No, thank v'm. sir,” said Manton. 

” Oh, nonsense ! ” an.swered Old Dick, 
with a smile. ” Here, Travers, Hilyard, 
Mynois I., take Manton, and .s(io how many 
times you c:in bowl him out in five minutes.’' 

Manton was funx- I to go. He a poor 
cricketer, and Travers bowled him out a 
great m.my titnes. However, he finished hi.s 
five minutes, and said Iv' must he off 
Whereupon Hilyard an<l Mynors l. laid hands 
on him. He subniitted with a very ill grace, 
and w:is kept howling until the great bell 
sounded for Pp'p. He found time that 
night to WTite his tli.-eatened letter of com- 
})laint, and specially avoided Stuart for some 
days. 

[T, l,:cnu>,nu a.) 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS: 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


W HEN Tom left the Governor's house he 
went to the hut in order to discover 
whether Wallolo had retumeni, for he sus¬ 
pected that the Mondi’s change of day had 
been caused by some subsequent message to 
him from the Morri-man. There were no 
signs of Wallolo. Tom returned to his hotel 
and waited until alter sunset,, and then set 
out through the dark streets once again to 
the but. To his delight he saw the glimmer 
of a candle as he approached, and entered to 
find Wallolo seated on the matting and talk¬ 
ing somewhat excitedly to two negroes who 
crouched before him. 

As Tom entered the hut they all rose, and 
he DoUoed that onj man was very tall, while 
the other was the thinnest and smallest negro 
he hid ever seen. The small man was not 
more than four feet in height, his face was 
full of intelligence and his eyes gleamed with 
a rc^uish g(^-humour. Despite his thin¬ 
ness he was well proportioned and hard as 
nails. His muscles were like whipcord. To 
look at him one would have thought that he 
had bjen sc entifically trained by an athletic 
expert, until every ounce of superfluous flesh 
had b.«n taken off him. Tom judged by 
his looks that ho was absolutely fearless, and 
lit for any adventure. 

The tail man was a striking contrast to the 
other, and oven in the uncertain light Tom 
saw that ho was an extremely powerful man. 
He had a very high forche€^d and clean 
shaven head. His shoulders and chest were 
wonderfully developed, and his thighs and 
legs were models of vigorous strength. He 
hi^ perfect teeth, and his face, although 
coal-block and entirely negro in cast, was 
intelligent and striking. A long-barrelled, 
anticjuatod gun lay at his feet, and a bundle 
of sharp spears. 

‘•Master,” said Wallolo, pointing to the 
tall man, this is Zabari, an elephant hunter 
who has killed many groat beasts, and knows 
all the forests of the Timini and Mendi, and 
this is Fedash, his comrade. They are in 
trouble because they will not fight against 


By J, CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER Vm.—A DASaSRODS MISSION, 
the English. They are good men, but they 
have lilted th<^r spears i^ainst ‘ Poro,’ and 
I have brought them to you that you may 
put the great white ‘ Poro ’ on them, as you 
put it upon me, and they will serve you for 
ever.” 

“ I do not want servants, Wallolo; you 
know that.” 

” But you can clear them from the Morri 
‘ Poro,’ master, and make them fearless once 
again, as you did to me. They have washed 
their spears in Morri blood, and the witch¬ 
craft will torment them and kill them if you 
do not take it away.” 

Wallolo spoke with great eames^ioa>, and 
the men followed his words with every sign 
of anxiety. Tom saw that he must do some¬ 
thing, so with the same gestures and Arabic 
words he said the great white ‘ Poro ’ over 
them, and the men appeared to bo overjoyed, 
as though a great load had been lifted from 
their minds. They touched the ground with 
th ir foreheads, and Zabari, os they crouched, 
lifted Tom’s foot and placed it first upon the 
bowed head of Fedash and then upon his 
own. 

“ Now, Wallolo,” said Tom, when the 
ceremony was completed, ‘‘ tell me what 
you saw as you followed the Morri-man.” 

” Well, master, I soon found out which 
way he had gone and followed him into the 
forest. He gave a low cry when he got into 
the bush, and the Mendi-man came out and 
stood before him. They spoke together, and 
then the Mendi-man went back into the town. 
The Morri-man went on until he came 
to a stockade ; creeping behind it he S})oko 
to some one, and I found that this man,” be 
pointed to Zabari, “ was lying bound tightly 
with cords with Fedash beside him. Both 
men were gagged and helpless. The Morri- 
man picked up a piece of paper which had 
something writUm upon it in a strange 
language. He laughed and went up to 
Zabari and kicked him—once—twice—throe 
times. Then he took out his knife and knelt 
beside him. 1 knew that he was about to 


plunge it into bis b(xly, so I crept up behiiui 
the Morri-man and stmek him with a h<'a\y 
stick I had pulh d in the forest. I cut the 
bond.; and ix'leased the men, and then 
Fedash seized a s^K ar and killed the Morri 
man. We stripped the body and carried 
it to the river and threw it to the alligators, 
and, making the dreas into a bundle, we ran 
to the town and came here. And that in 
all.” 

” He was a bad man,” said Zabari gravely, 
“ and dctM'rvod his faU;. He had set a watch 
upon us, and wo w'ere surprised by a gang of 
Mondis behind the stockade. They bound 
us and left the piece of jmper sticking on 
the tree. The Morri-man knew that he 
would find us, for he had given orders that 
we were to be captured and left for him to 
kill. I’hey went off towards Kambia, and 
we lay there holphiss until he came through 
the bush. Luckily Wallolo was tracking 
him and came up in time to save us, and now, 
master, since you have delivered us from the 
evil Poro, we arc yours an<i uill serve you 
all our days. W’e have 8])okeij.” 

Tom toM them what had happened in the 
Governor’s house, ami how he had .saved the 
Governor from the hands of the Mendi. 
The curious dre.s.s of the Morri-man v ns then 
unfolde<l, and Tom gave directions that it 
should be ])ut in a safe place. 

To-morrow,” he said, “ I am going to 
sec the Governor, and we can pro<liice the 
dre.s.s, if neces.sary, in onler to show him that 
neither the Mendi nor the Morri-man need be 
feare<l any longer. have stamjxfd out 

this plot, at any rate, and it may be that 
some good will come out of it.” 

The next day, os the clock struck eight, 
Tom was waiting at the Governor’s hou.s<,‘, 
and on sending iij) his name wjis immediately 
admitted. He was greeted ^^ith great 
cordial \ y, and the Govemor listened with 
interest to what ho had to tell him about 
the fate of the Morri-man. 

” However,” said he, as Tom fini.shed the 
Story, ” it is only a small part of the plot. 
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out successftiUy, and, if I fail, I shall at 
least have tri^ to do my duty for the 
Flag.” 

“ My dear lad,” said the Governor, ” I 
half expected you to make this offer, but 1 
must refuse it at once. You are only a boy, 
despite your grow'th and e.\jx?rience, and have 
no connection uith the Forces here. It 
would be thromng away your life, and you 
have no idea what failure would mean. You 
would be put to de^th with all the fiendish 
cruelty that the -Vfrican savage is capable 
of, and I should carry the burden of your 
death to my life’s end.” 

“ I do not think that I shall fail, and I am 
prepared to face what may come. If I 
succeed it may mean the saving of thousands 
of innocent lives, and the retention of a vast 
territory to the Empire. I know the pass¬ 
word through the forests, for the Morn- 
man gave it to the Mendi, and by the good¬ 
ness of Gotl I shall carry the enterprise to a 
successful issue. At any rate, I am willing to 
try.” 

“ You are a brave lad,” said the Governor, 
“ and some day you will do good work for the 
Empire. But I cannot take the responsi¬ 
bility of asking you to go.” 

“ Then let n.e have the responsibility on 
my ovTi shoulders,” said Tom. “ Give me 
a fortnight for the journey, and if all goes 
well you shall have the information you 
require. I shall take every precaution, and 
if at the end of the time I do not return you 
Mill lx* free to do ^^hat may be necessary to 
avenge me and to save the Territory.” 

“ You may Ix' sure that I shall leave no 
stone unturned if anything goes \^Tong, and 
meanwhile I shall gather the troops and be 
ready to send them wheiever a rising is 
thr(*atened.” 

“ Very well, sir; and now good-bye.” 

“ God bless you, my boy, and may His 
protection be a shield to you. You are under¬ 
taking a journey of terrible penl, and I pray 
that YOU may bo saved from the hon’s 
moutli.” 

The Governor was too much moved to say 
more, and with a grasp of his hand and a 
feeling of suffocation alx)ut his heart Tom 
turned away and passed into the glaring sun¬ 
shine of the busy street. He went to his 
hotel and wrote a long letter to liis uncle 
in Trinidad and another to Mr. Stirling. 

He purchased another revolver, a plentiful 
store of ammunition, a strong hunting-knife, 
a few tins for cooking purposes, and various 
necessaries for camp life. Waiting until dark, 
he then went to Wallolo’s hut. The three 
men welcome<l him with joy, but their faces 
became clouded when Tom told them what 
he meant to do. They all spoke the Mendi 
tongue, and Tom in a few worths explained 
his scheme. 

“ First, Wallolo, I want you to shave my 
head and stain ray body and face, with this 
dye which I have purchased. You mast do 
it several times, and I am assured it will re¬ 
tain its colour for several weeks without need 
of any further application. Then I want 
that dre.ss of the Morri-man. I shall put it 
on and try to get into the Poro Council as one 
of the witch doctors. T know more Arabic 
than most of the Morri-men. and am not likely 
to be caught tripping in the Mendi tongue. 
I w ant you to tell me all you know^ about the 
mysteries and caste marks. I know' how the 
natives squat and eat, and I can live on the 
native fo(^. I shall sleep in the forest as a 
native does. You must stay here until I 
return.” 

“ No, master,” said Wallolo, “ if you go, 
w'e go with you. Zabari and Fedash know 
the forest tracks better than any man, and 
now’ you have put the w'hite ‘ Poro ’ upon us 
we are not afraid of Morri-men or witch 
doctors. If we cannot go with you into the 
Council we will go as far as the mountains 


I am certain that a great rising is in con¬ 
templation throughout the whole territory. 
Messages are coming in which show' that a 
movement to massacre all the whites and the 
English-speaking natives is fast reaching its 
culmination. But wo must have full infor¬ 
mation. I have cabled for additional troops 
and capable special service oflicers, and have 
requested that a warship may be sent at 
once to Freetown. I have tried to enter into 
communication with all the outlying stations 
and given warnings, which I fear nave not 


that no African would undertake the duty. 
Their superstitious fears are too great. All 
the witch doctors and medicine men of West 
Africa will l)e present, and the ceremonies 
and sacrifices will be so terrifying that the 
bravest native would be so unnerved that 
he would betray himself. Besides, every 
path to the mountains is being watched by 
thousands of sharp eyes, and Zabari and 
Fedash are already marked men. My 
8<*rvant, Wallolo, might possibly scrape 
through, but he is superstitious to a degrt*e. 


“ He felt that he was a grotesque sight.'* 


been received, to all the officials up country. 
We must get to know' what is going on in the 
Iraperri Mountains. A great Council has 
been summoned and the paramount chiefs 
and headmen are making their way, with 
large escorts, tlirough the forests. I must 
send some one to find out w hat is in progress 
there, and yet I cannot bring my.self to order 
a man to go or to call for volunteers. Do you 
think yoiur elephant hunter and his comrade 
could help us in this ? ” 

‘‘ They might do so, sir, and I will ask 
them if you wish, but I am inclined to think 


and despite his natural courage he would 
break down when the decisive moment came. 
But, sir, may I venture to make a proposi¬ 
tion ? I am able to s|)eak Arabic and 
Mendi with perfect fluency, and have been 
well trained in all the arts of scoutcraft. It 
is true that I have no practical experience of 
the West African bush, but I have studied 
it at secondhand for more than four years 
under a man who had spent a lifetime in 
Africa, and, given ordinary luck, I ought to 
succeed if anyone can. If you will entrust 
this duty to me, I will endeavour to carry it 
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and hide somewhere until you return. You 
need US, and we must not be left behind.” 

Zabari and Fedash bot h vigorously asserted 
their illingness to follow Tom even into the 
great Council, and so it was settled. 

Wallolo first of all eut Tom’s hair as close 
as possible, and then shaved the scalp com¬ 
pletely until it looked like polishe<l ivory. 
Stripped to the waist, the dye was then 
applied and rubbe<l in well, and Tom looked 
something like a well-tanned Arab. A 
second, thinl, and fourth rubbing quite 
altered his appearance and made him look 
like an Arab of darkest skin. His entire 
body was then covered with the stain, and 
he put on the Morri-man’s dress. He felt 
that he was a grotesque sight, and when the 
turban with its barbarous fringe of long 
white hair sticking out all round was clapped 
upon his head his appearance was so terrify¬ 
ing to the Africans that they hardly dar^ 
come near him. 

Wallolo studied him attentively. 

” Master,” said he, after a critical survey, 
“ I think that you must take off f e bands of 
coloured grass from the turban—they would 
bo recognised as belonging to the Morri-man 
we killed, and if you were mistaken for him 
it might lead to awkward questions. The 
rest of the dress is common, but the grass 
marks are probably well known. I should 
advise you to substitute striijs of leopard 
skin for them. Zabari can cut his girdle into 
stripe and we will fix them securely, as you 
stand. Put your leather belt with the re¬ 
volvers and ammunition under the costume, 
and the hanging grass kilt w ill hide it entirely. 
Fasten the mask tightly so that it cannot fall 
oflf, and let your mouth be concealed by the 
fringe of hair. Do not show' your hands, but 
if I were you I should cut a slit in the back of 
the sleeves so that in case of necessity you can 
slip your hands out. I will make a knot of 
grass around the canes so that they may 
hang through the holes at the bottom of the 
sleeves without falling through, and then, if 
yon need your hands, the canes will not be 
lost.” 

“ All right, Wallolo,” said Tom, “ you 
know how I ought to look; fix everything to 
satisfy yourself and your companions. And 
now what provisions shall we take ? We 
must travel as lightly as possible.” 

“We need take nothing but a few pounds 
of rice, master. Zabari can always get us 
plenty of native food, and if you can manage 
with that we need make no delay. But now 
let us tell you what you ought to know about 
the ‘ Poro ’ fetish.” 

With suggestions from Zabari and Fedash, 
Wallolo explained’ as well as he could the 
wdds-spread organisations connected Avith the 
fetish superstition and worship. There are 
three secret societies which cover the whole 
adult population of West Africa : the Poro, 
which is confined to men ; the Yassi, to which 
men are only admittcjd under certain rigorous 
restrictions; and the Bundu or women’s 


society. The Poro consists of three grades— 
first, the Kaimahun, or gathering of the 
paramount chiefs and hoaclraen ; the Missi, 
or Morri-men’s division ; and the Wujanga, 
which is the lowest division and open to the 
common people. 

Attached to each cJiief, and really con¬ 
trolling him, is the Tasso-man, w'ithout whom 
no ceremony can be wrforraed and through 
w'hom the orders of tnc fetish come. These 
Tassos are arrayed in most fean.ome costumes 
embellished with skulls, bones, and teeth of 
fallen victims ; they have huge ])late8 of iron 
hanging to thc^ir knees and ankles, and can 
be heard jingling and clanging a long distance 
aw'ay. A Tasso is so sacred that no w’oman 
is ever allowed to look u]X)n his dead body. 
Accompanying the Tasso-man is a Laka or 
devil-dancer. 

The Yassi society is recognised every wliere 
bj’ the spots of colour which arc painted over 
everj'thing belonging to it. Messergers are 
distinguished by marks painted upon the 
body, and it is death to interfere with any 
of the representatives of the great mc<licine 
fetish. Great meetings are held at stated 
times, when sarakas, or sacrifices, are made 
to appease the malevolent spirits, and 
horrible practices and cruelties are indulged 
in. Usually the gatherings are a pande¬ 
monium of savage w icke<lne8s, and sicken- 
irg sights of cruel butchery are to be 
seen. 

For several hours Wallolo exjilained to 
Tom all that he knew of the appearance, 
habits, and ceremonies of the Poro, and it 
was long past midnight before the lesson 
ended. Two hours before dawn Wallolo, 
Zabari, and Fetlash stole away into the 
forest, and after a short interval Tom 
followed, catching up with them w'hon they 
were well clear of the outskirts of the tow'n. 
As the crow' flies it was some eighty miles 
to the Imperri Mountains, and the way lay 
through the country of the Hibbi Mabanta, 
the Bumpe, the Mano Bagru, and the Bagru 
Banta. 

The easiest way would have been to go 
by boat down to Sherbro and Bonthe, and 
thence up the Sherbro River to a point 
beyoml Bendu, but Tom knew that aU the 
coast line and rivers would bo w'atehed by 
vigilant spies, and the sight of a Morri-man 
coming from Sherbro w'ouTd be sure to attract 
attention. He detemuped therefore to go 
by the forest tracks across the country and 
approach the Imperri Mountains from the 
Mendiiand side. It was a journey whose 
difficulty became more apimrent the deeper 
they plunged into the heart of the forest. 
Huge trees, creepier clafl, reared their heiwis 
like great pillars to the sky, and dense under- 
grow'th rendered the way almost ira|3os8ible. 
There were no roads, and for some days 
Tom could not even disceni the almost in¬ 
visible nature tracks which ran everywhere. 
The maze w'os bewildering, and the gloom 
exceedingly depressing. Even when the 


sun was at its height the shade of the forest 
was as deep as twilight, and at night the 
black darkness w as almost appalling. 

Moscjuitoes abounded in sw’arms, and 
their bites nearly drove Tom to distraction. 
His thin clothing made him an easy victim, 
until at length his sufferings were so acute 
that Fedash notiee<l his distre.ss. At the 
next halting-plaee he search(*(l for and found 
some roots, anrl from these he forced a gum- 
like substance which he smeared over d'ora. 
The stings stx^med to lose their force, and 
the mos(|uitoe‘s evidenth' were not in favour 
of Fedash’s treatment. They avoided Tom 
after this, much to his satisfaction, and at 
his request the hunters collected a numlx^r 
of the roots and Tom smeared himself every 
day. They travellotl chiefly by night, and 
lay up in the thick bush during the hours of 
daylight. 

Several times they discovered great store,> 
of rice and other food which had been 
secreted in the forest, and in one clearing saw 
a large number of cattle which had been 
driven in. Once when they were hurrying 
through the forest near a native village they 
suddenly came face to face with a large body 
of armed Mend is. Tom was some thirty 
yards in the re.ar, Zabari was leading, and 
Wallolo and Fedash followed close u]xm hia 
heels. The three lea<lers were instantly 
seized by a crowd of stalwart savages, and 
spears w ere upraised to kill them, when Tom 
appeared on the scone. At the sight of him 
the Mend is paused, and Tom raised one of 
the canes he carried. 

“ Where is your chief ? ” he said. “ Un¬ 
loose those men and stand back or I will put 
the curse of Poro on you. Unloose them, I 
say,” he raised his voice in a tone of angry 
command, ‘‘ and bring your chief and his 
Tasso-man before me.” 

Fedash gave a merry laugh and said some¬ 
thing to the man w ho held him. 

They w ore released, and Tom w'aited until 
the weird-looking Tasso-man came up and 
stood l>efore him. Tom whisixjred the pass¬ 
word ” goila ” and added some sentences in 
Arabic from the Koran. Then he struck the 
headman lightly on the shoulder with th *. 
cane. Wild terror overspread the man’s face, 
and he fell upon his knees. Tom stood aa 
though he intended to curse him. A cry of 
dismay arose from the Mondis. Then, with 
slow (leliberation, Tom said, “ Is this how 
you show res})ect to the fetish, by stopping 
my servants and insulting me ? You are 
tabu—I set Po o on you—and if you break it 
till seven days and niglits are paased the 
curse of the evil demon w ill torment you and 
drive you to a miserable death. Now' go, 
and w'hen next you see the Morri of the 
Leopard-strip show' more res]K'ct.” At the 
word “ go ” the headman and liis Tasso and 
followers moved swiftly away, and in an 
instant the dense forest hid them from the 
sight of Tom and his men. 

(7V> bf covt in wii.) 



Our Artist: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By HAROLD MURRAY, 

AfUhor of ''Merely Incidentn*' The New ''The OtJ fiou," rtc. 


” HAT ! ” cried Un'ie, ” didn’t I ever tell 
▼» you about the Ailjst ? Bless my 
soul! I thought by this time I had worked 
off every yarn worth telling. But you young 
scamps haven’t bothered me much lately— 
HO here goes ! ” 


It all comes back to me as if it were yester¬ 
day. It was in my last term at Sancotes, 
and though you know I had some pretty 
lively adventures there, I think it was the 
most memorable term of all. 

The Artist appeared on the scene among a 


rang of particularly uninteresting new- boys. 
1 should never have noticed the youngster at 
all, only one da 3 % soon after we had settled 
down, Winton j. came up to me grinning all 
over, and held out a greasy piece of paper. 

” Look ! ” he said. ‘‘ Isn’t it a treat! ” 
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On the scrap of paper, in pen and ink, 
was a scrcaininfj' ca> icature of the Hea<l. His 
hushy eyebrows, his bald head, his eyo- 
tdassc's on the end of his nose—all complete, 
ihe likencPHS was unmistakable. 

“ Who <iid it ? ” I asked. 

“ A new kid callcxl Williams,” .said Winton. 
” Collared it from him just as h(‘ linished it. 
dolly good, eh ? My word ! I'd like to see 
the ol 1 Gov. if he got it I ” 

” Where’s the artist ? ” 

In the s(dioolr{X)tu—writing home. I 
« xpeet. Probably meant tr> put this in the 
<» tter, but I was t )o ([uic k for him-” 

I went to tin; big .selioolroom. ami saw a 
very ordinary-looki ig pale-faced laiy bend¬ 
ing over his desk, with one arm arrangr'd wi as 
to hide what he was doing from the inqui.si- 
ti> e intruder. 

” You Williams ? ” I : ske<l. 

Yes,” he replied, a littk* nervously, 
j'iaeing both his arms on the desk. 

” Give me that sketch, will you ? ” I said. 
“ I’m leaving this term, and I’d like to ha\ (‘ 
V no-” 

Ho looked relieved when he saw I wa.s not 
a chap of the bullying kind. 

” Seen the other on(! you did,” I continued 
patronisingly. “ J<jlly goo<l for a youngster. 
Where’d you pick it no ? 

” Alwat^s was awfully fond of drawing.” 
he told me. “ But not the t]ower-p<'t and 
va^se variety—that b.^cstly slow busines.s 
where you have to get two .si<les alike—you 
know what I mean. What I like to do.” he 
abided, with a burst of conlidenee. seeing I 
really was interested and .sympatiudie, “ is 
fares '.—.any kind of faces- ” 

” And the Gov. Juts got a face, hasn't he 1 ’’ 

■ rcmarke<l. “ Of course you couldn’t resist 
having a go at him. Let's have it. will 
you ' ” 

After a bit more persuasion I got the kid 
t : give me the drawing, ami of cour se, just as 
he hand(‘d it over, up came two or three 
f haps, all curiosity to know what I was 
getting out of him. Smithers. who was 
alway.s acting the fo<il, imnuHliaUdy sfK>tte!d 
the caricature, and fai- ly howled. 

” Tlie Gov. to the life ! I bag that ! ” 

” Can't have it, then,” I .said. ” You’ll 
have to get one out of the .\rtist.” (From 
that day the name stuck k) him.) 

” I say, young ’un,” cried Smithers, “ I’ll 
.swap you a slice of cake for one.” 

Other fellows matle .similar olTcrs, and 
Williams socined rather afraid at first of the 
stir his talent was creating. But ho had an 
eye to business. 

” I was doing that one for mother,” he 
said gravely, “ but I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I ll take orders for ’em at a penny each. 
I want to buy a paint-box. I’ll do ’em 
on cardboard in crayons, whenev’cr I get 
time.” 

Well, we wei-e in a good-humour just then, 
and had a little cash in hand, so half a dozen 
orders w'ere placed at once. Smithers sug¬ 
gested that for another halfpenny ho ought 
to have a gold frame, so that his people 
could hang the picture in their drawing-room, 
ami show' visitors what a swotd-looking old 
gentleman was training their son and heir. 
Dowlish, the wag of the school, remarked 
that his pater could draw jolly well, and 
there Avero .some lovely pictures inAt.s' drawing¬ 
room—-he was a dentist. “ But don’t make 
A-ca<l-o’-m€ ! ” he added to Williams, and 
we promptly kicked him out of the Art 
circle. 

It so happcnetl that Dow'Iish \v'a,s called 
” Beaky ” because of his particularly promi¬ 
nent nasal organ, and when he had dcpai ted 
we Ix'gged the Artist to favour us with an 
impression of him. He did one so willingly 
and so thoroughly that “ Beaky,” who could 
always make a joke but never take one, on 

< ing the poi trait would have thrashed the 


Artist, if some of us hadn’t stuck up for 
him as a veritable George Wa.shington of 
poitraiture. 

But there ! I shall bore you if I describe 
every incident of that kind. The kiddy got 
his paint- Ikjx, and as there was a huge de¬ 
mand for more or less horrible pictures of the 
Gov. (with a highly' coloure<l nose at two- 
IKMici* ca<;h) I Isdieve the Artist Ix'gan to 
make a small fortune. He was not allow'e<l 
to bury his talent. When the chaps who 
took up the craze were tire<l of having j)io- 
turcs of the Gov. raving, the Gov. smiling, 
the Gov. sleeping, the Gov. walking, ami the 
(iov. dressed a.s a (dow'n (a penny extra for 
thi'J. iKX'ause it u.s^hI up so much paint), thev 
Ixgan to demand similar portraits of the 
ma.ster.s. 

Ami tliis is where my yarn ought to be 
more interestiii!?. It was a rpu'cr business. 
W'e had five ina.sters at the time, and they 
were t!ie usual mix(‘<l lot—generally Ix'asts 
in s< hool and as jolly as you like on the 
]tl lA inc-licld. 

IVrhaps tlu.' queere.st of the lot Avas 
IxMthlev, the mathematical master. W<‘ 
never (ould quite make him out. He Avas a 
gtSKl-looking fciloAA'—a bit of a dandy' in his 
w'ay'—with fair, curly hair, ahvay's Aveil 
groonual. and avcH dre.ss(‘d. and Avt 11 spokem. 
and yet with an undefinablc air of mysterv 
about him. 

Bccau.se of lii.-' sujKTior mannei avc called 
him ” The Sw'cll,” but none of us kncAv wdieie 
h*‘ came from w. in fact, anything about him. 
We bi'lievfxl h(' was aAV'fully clever. bt:t t!ie. 
treneral imprf's.-iion was that he was too gotwl 
for his job. 

Sancotes in those days AA'a.sn’t exactly a 
j)l.icc for aristocrats, d'hc grub was p<x)r, 
even at the m st^-r’s table, and the Imildings 
Avere hardly' palatial. There was frequent 
speculati^m as to Avhy Leathley buriwl him- 
.stdf thci e; and as chaps couldn't g('t to know' 
any'thing. th(;y .satistital them.stdves with 
bniliart yarns—whisporc‘<i in the dorm, 
after lights vA'cre out—to the elTect that he 
had comraittcKl a dreadful crime, and would 
one (lay walk off, like Eugene Aram, ” with 
gyves upon his AA’rists ” ; that he hatl boon 
the victim of a love tragedy, and came to 
Sancotes as one easy w'ay of committing 
suicide—and other pleasant ideas of the 
.same sort. 

SouiehoAv, thouLth he w’as .so reserved, he 
was a favourite with the .school. He was the 
sort of man you couldn’t cheek. He never 
lost his temper. He did most things in a 
lazy, easy-going sort of way, as if lie had 
matic up his mind to worry' about nothing ; 
but he Avould act pretty quickly and talk 
pretty straight if he caught a chap bullying 
or not playing fair. In short, he was a gentle¬ 
man. 

You can guess when we Avrote home we 
generally had something to say about “ The 
SavcH.” This is where the Artist came in. 
We besieged him with requests for portrait.s 
of “ The Swell ”—and we had the greatest 
difficulty in getting them. The Artist didn’t 
mind doing the Gov., or the fat old matron 
with her throe chins, or the drill sergeant 
Ai'ith his fierce moustache, but he kic^ked at 
“ The Swell,” because—Avell. he was just an 
ordinary clean y'oung Englishman, with 
regular features, and no blots on the land- 
scaf)o, so to speak, and there was nothing to 
caricature. 

We offered all kinds of bribes, and at 
length one or two of us who had chumnuxl up 
with young Williams, whose Art wasn't his 
only' goes! point, were in pos.ses.sion of fairly 
good likenes8e.s of ” The Swell,” the curls a 
trifle exaggerated, and the high collar 
stretehed a bit, but the whole quite rec'ognis- 
able. These drawings were, of course, in¬ 
cluded in our weekly budgets, duly labelled 
“ LeatM^y ; the Curly Myskry ” ; and I re¬ 


member Smithers showed me a rhyme 1 e 
sent with his Avhieh ran : 

To other rtx-n perliap< ihtT — 

En-nt ill hi- lits of .-u.l ah trscfi.m ; 

But thovii'h lie teaches iis Arith- 
Mi ti«'. lie*-- not a yvlgur fra<'tion - 

AAliich he thought Avns aAvfully smart. 
Then for a while other things engaged our 
attention, and the Artist was almost for- 
g(Aten. We biggtT chaps dropixxi the era/ ,* 
for caricatures and left the y’oungster alone. 

One day, about mid-term, however. I Avn.s 
reminded of him. RoAvlands, a chap whose 
peoi)lc liA tsi somcAvhere in the north of L(Ui- 
don and Averc said to have ” known better 
days.” came up to me Avhile I was clearing 
out my Ifx ker. gr inning from ear to ear. 

” 1 sav. old chap.” he critsl. ” look what 
the Artist kiddy’s done in my' .sister’.s 
album.” 

He shoved under my rucse one of those 
AATctched leather-bound things Avith Alhinn 
in gold letters on it. in which silly people 
.scraAA'l, “ Be gcxHl. sAV(‘et maid.” ami all that 
sort of thing, on tinted paper, with a tlourish- 
ing signature at the bottom. Postage- 
stamp albums were more in my line, and I 
glanced at It contemptuously'. The drawing 
VVillianis had done wa.s. I had to admit, a 
clever skit. It represcnUtl the Hcmd and 
” 'i he Swell ” side ! y side, the one old. bald- 
headed, and seoAvling, the other y’oung, curly'- 
haired. and wrapped in his usual air of 
melancholy distinction, rnderneath was 
the bold legend, ” Boys ! Which irtll yon 
become ? ” You couldn’t help laughing at 
the auda( ity' of the thing, and I never .srav a 
Ixdtor likene.ss of ” The Saa'cII.” 

” Your sister ’ll bless him for that,” 1 
suggested. 

” Oh no,” Rowlands assured me. ” She’ll 
Ih? delighted. She was |mr tit ular ly keen on 
having ‘ The Swell ’ in.” 

Better stmd the thing off the premises.” 
I remarketl, ” as stwn as you can. There ’d 
be a row if the ttev, got hold of that, and 
y'oiir sister Avould lost? the lot.” 

Rowlands, AAho was always chummy tA-ith 
me, insisted upon nry looking through the 
book, and I glancetl at the usual scraps of 
stale poetry, anti hideous water-colours, and 
attempts to be funny. At last he took the 
thing away'. 

About a fortnight after, at breakfast, he 
threw me a scribblctl note : 

“ Want to speak to you after. Private and 
important .— A. R." 

I could see there was something in the 
wind, for he looked as if he was bursting 
Avith news. When we got together in a 
quiet corner of the playground he began 
excitedly— 

Here’s a go ! Tell you something that'll 
make you open your eyes. It’s the rum- 
miest thing out.” 

He piill^ a letter from his pocket—a b tt(T 
in a girl’s big, round handAvriting. “ Listen 
to this, and don’t breathe a word till I've 
finishcKl! 

‘‘ ‘ Dear Arthur. —You sometimes say' 
girl’s letters are uninteresting, but I think 
I have got something to tell you that will not 
bore you, only' it must be quite 'inrivate^ for we 
really don’t know what it may lead to, it is so 
funny. G<K)dness knows what it mightn't 
mean, so it’.s l)est not to .say too much all at 
once-’ ” 

I made an exclamation of impatieme. 
” What’s it all alxnit, RoAvley ? Do get to 
the story.” 

“ Shut up, you a.ss ! ” said RoAvlands, 
breathlessly. Girls ahenys Uil a thing like 
that. Listen ! ” 

—and I know you AA'ill be surprise*!. 
Well, you sent my album back all right, aivl 
everybody laughed at that boy*A funny- 
drawing, though mother says it's uncked to 
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mako your headmaster look so repulsive, and 
he isn’t half bad-looking when he’s got his 
wide-awake hat on. After Connie Johnson, 
who you . . . (Rowdands skipped a bit here) 
had put a piece from Tennyson in, which hacl 
been put in twice already. 1 put the album 
in the <lrawing-room. On 'rhurstlay* who do 
you think calle<l—Canon James ! He had 
never l^een near us since father’s death, but 
it seems he got to know our address, and came 
to renew the old acquaintance, and you can 
guess mother wasn’t a little gla<l to think 
that all her old frien<ls in the West-end 
hadn't forgotten her. He was as pompous 
and portly anti prosperous as ever, and 
talke<l with us about the old times for quite a 
long while. Then he asked after you, and 
wanted to know if you w'cre as . . . 
(“ Never mind all that rot,” interjected 
Rowley.) This led mother to bring out the 
album—{“ Now w'e’re coming to it. old 
chap ! ’’)—and show him that awful drawing 
of your headmaster and Mr. VVTiat’s-his-name 
with the curls and the collar. 

“ ‘ Suddenly he almost jumped out of his 
chair. “ Bless my life I ” he called out in that 
hi^h-pitched voice of his. “ Why, I’ve seen 
this man before somew'herc ! ’’ ** Which one, 

Canon ? ’ said mother. “ WTiy, the younger 
one.” said the Canon. “ I should know him 
anyw'hcrc. Why. let me sec. it’s—it’s young 

Marchmont. WTiat on earth is he-” 

” Marchmont ? ” said I. “ No, it can't be. 
Arthur says his name’s Leathley. He’s one 
of the masters at the school. ’ “ Leathley ? 

Absurd ! ’ criecl the Canon. “ This is March¬ 
mont. sure enough. I remember now. 
Tjonl Cars'lalo—his father—used to attend 
our church, you know, and I often saw this 
young man when he came home from 
Oxford. Why, dear me, it all comes back to 
me now. Some years ago there was a little 
troub’e—some scrio’is disagreement in the 
far'ilv, I bciieve. The last time I saw Lord 
i,ars(iale he mentioned something about it, 
and seemed greatlj’ upset becau.se his only 
son had completely disappeared. I imagine 
he must have cut him off with the pro¬ 
verbial .shilling, and repented of it after¬ 
wards. But there ! WTiat a re-markable 
thing! i?e-markable. very! A master at 
the school, you .say ? ” 

“ ‘ “ Ye.s,” I replied. “ and they call him 
‘ The Swell,’ and they say he’s immensely 
popular. But, Canon,” I venturefl, “ if it 
/> he (always be as particular with your 
grammar as I am, Arthur, specially in the 
presence of canons—and other big guns !), 
if it w really Lord Thingmejig’s son, oughtn’t 

we to-’ The dear Canon stood on the 

hearth-rug w'ith the album in his hand, and 
mused. I got quite excited. At last he said 
he thought ho would try and find Lord 
Carsdale. and tell him about it, and off he 
wont, taking the album w’ith him. I’ll write 
and tell you any developments, but you are 
not to tell the other boys about it. It may 
fwl bo the one at all. If it is, you’ll soon 
hear, so be patient. I guess you don’t often 
get such an interesting letter. Mother says 
you mustn’t ask for more cakes this term. 
Connie says you are-’ ” 

Rowley left off reading here, and I was 
allowed to express my pent-up feelings. 

“ My word, Rowley ! Whai a go ! The 
son of a live lord-” 

“ Don’t make such a row ! ” said Rowley. 
" Don’t you see, if it gets about the school, 
and then it turns out there’s nothing in it, 
we shall look awful fools. I had to tell you, 
but you must keep it dark. The only thing 
IS to wait and see what turns up. I always 
thought he was somebody pretty big. 
Wonder what on earth the row wes about.”’ 

The bell for morning school sharply fetched 
us out of romance into reality, and w'e went 
in and managed somehow to sit under the 
very eye of “ The Swell ” without jumping 


up and yelling before all the chaps, “ Sir ! 
we know you’re the son of a lord ! ” We 
hugged to ourselves the thought of the 
lorioiis .sensation that w'as denied u.s. ‘‘ The 
well ” little knew what w’as in our minds. 
He w'ent about his work in his usual refined, 
quiet, cool way. We could wake him up if w'c 
liked ! 

But wdiat if, after all, there was some 
mistake ! The x4rtist, w’ho little knew where 
that cartoon of his had got to, was hardly as 
reliable as a decent photographer. Every 
morning I eagerly inquirtKl of Rowlands. 
“ Any letter ? ” and he shook his head and 
said na.sty things about girls and correspon¬ 
dence. Some of the chaps w'ere keen enough 
to notice my anxiety, and sprca<l abroad the 
rumour that I wa.s sw'eet on Rowlands’ 
sister. I began to think if nothing happene<l 
I should have to blurt it all out; so did 
Rowley. 

Then—as you anticipate—.something did 
happen. It wanted three weeks to the end 
of the term. On a glorious afternoon our 
first team were playing the chaps from the 
village, w^ho were pretty fair cricketers, and 
gave us a gootl game. ” The Sw ell ” was 
our best man—one of the cleanest bats I’ve 
ever swn. My chum and I were in the team, 
but we w'ere to go in nearly last. It was 
alx)ut half-past three in the afternoon. 
There was a fair crowd round the pavilion, 
a good many people from the village having 
turnetl up. 

Rowley and I v ere just going to have a 
squint at the score-sheet, w'hen we were sud¬ 
denly stopped by an elderly man who steppe<l 
out of the crow'd, and w'ho looked as if he 
was some big pot from cne of the swell 
places in Sancctes. Anybody could see he 
was somebody —^you know what I mean ! 
On'* r'f those chaps whose clothes fitted, 
and who had aristocracy written all over 
him. 

“ Excuse me. air,” he said, in an old- 
fashioned, polite way to Rowley, who was 
taller than I, and might almost have been 
takes for a master—‘^Excuse me—I am a 
stranger here—is there a master here with— 
writh curly hair-” 

He seemetl at a loss to know how to give 
the description he had in his mind. 

Of course we tumbled to it in a moment. 
We exchanged meaning glances, and were 
both tremendously excited. 

” You mean Mr. Leathley, sir ? ” said 
Rowley, eagerly. ” There he is—batting 
now, sir. Just got a boundary ! ” 

‘‘ H’ra,” said the old gentleman rather 
huskily, shading his eyes with his hand and 

§ azing at “ The Swell’s ” lithe figure in the 
istance. “ H’m, that’s Mr.—Leathley, 
did you say ? And how many has he 
made ? ” 

‘‘ Nearly forty, I believe,” cried Rowley. 

“ Our best man, sir-” 

‘‘ Huh ! ” said the old chap. ” Best man 
on the playing-field. What’s he like as a 
mastery hey ? ” He turned to me. 

” We all like him, sir,” I ventured, not 
knowing whether I dare try the effect of 
‘‘ my lord ” on him. ” He's not—not like 
the other masters.” 

” Oh. He’s not, eh ? Well, now, I think 
I should like a word with your Mr.—Mr. 

Bleathly, when he-” 

A groan went up from the crov.d. ‘‘ The 
Swell ” had been caught out. He had made 
fifty-six, and as he came with his usual 
leisurely stride to the pavilion, the school 
cheered terrifically. He was removing his 
cap in acknowledgment, when the old 
gentleman who had been talking to xis 
steppexl forward and held out his hand. 

” Allow me to congratulate you, sir,” 
he said rather shakily. 

The chaps stared. Only Rowley and I 


knew the inner meaning of the play being 
enacted on the pavilion steps on this summer 
afternoon ! They thought it was some silly 
old josser from the village, wanting to show 
off. We knew better. 

” The Swell ” looked up, and saw who 
F’^oke to him. I couldn’t describe to you how 
his face changed. I couldn’t tell at first 
whether he was amazed, or angry, or lK)th. 
But I know when he saw the old gentle¬ 
man’s outstretched hand his face had a new 
expression. Ho looked straight into the 
other’s eyes, a.s much as to say, ” Do you 
mean it—really ? ” Then they shook hamh, 
and we heard him say w'ith his usual <irawl, 

” Thanks. It’s better luck than I’ve had 
lately. Excuse me a moment w^hile I get 
my pads off. I supfX)se-” 

” Yes, I’d like a word with you,” said tlu 
old gentleman. It was a ticklish situation, 
and you can guess neither of them would 
quite know' w'hat to say. I sup^wse gooil 
breeding had something to do with the eend 
way in which they carrieil it off. Rowley 
and I were the only excited ones in the wh<rlo 
crow’d, and in agitated w'hispers we deci<led 
we would not split until we were absolutely 
certain of our c round. 

Well, the okl gentleman w’aited for ” Tho 
Swell,” and they went off together almost 
unnoticed—except by us. W’e watched 
them go across the playground, talking 
earnestly, and just before they turned a 
comer we saw’ the older man take tho 
younger by the arm. 

‘‘ (^olly ! It’s all right! ” cried Rowley. 
” Kill the fatted calf, or the Gov.’s faithful 
Fido, or something ! It’s as good as a six- 
shilling novel ! Did you st'c the likeness 
between ’em ? I did—especially about the 
nose ! Didn’t they act a treat—and I guess 
they both felt queer-” 

But for the time we kept the excitement 
to ourselves. The chaps were keen on tho 
match, for the villagers were running up a 
pretty big score, and it looked like a tight 
finish. During that long afternoon I ran 
up against the Artist. He was sitting in tho 
pavilion w'ith his inevitable sketch-book, and 
was finishing off a hurried sketch, with the 
usual admiring crowd of kids arcund him. 
The drawing was a snapshot of the meeting 
of “ The Swell ” and the old gentleman, 
and the Artist scrawled underneath, ” The 
Upper Tteo.” ” You see,” he explained, 
“ they both somehow” looked superior— 
straight, clean chaps that know their way 
anywhere, and would never get upset. But 
who %vas the old ’un ? ” he ^ded, suddenly 
looking up from the sketch. 

This roused other chaps. Yes, who was 
he ? Nobody had ever seen him at tho 
school before. He looked like a Somebodv. 
‘‘ I say,” crieil one of the chaps suddenly 
turning to me, ” you w'ere watching him 
pretty keenly. Do you know who he was ? ” 

‘‘ I think I do,” I couldn’t help 8 a 3 ing, 
‘‘ but you’d better not be impatient. Per¬ 
haps you’ll get to know very soon.” 

I W’as not far wrong. When the cracked 
old bell rang for Roll-call, and we turned in, 
there, in the schoolroom, sitting by the Gov., 
was the strange visitor. They were talking 
in low tones, and the SomelxHly nodded his 
head, as if a'ssenting to something. 

Then, when we hod all assembled, there 
was an unusual silence, for by this time all 
the chaps knew .something was in the wind. 
The old Gov. called the names as usual. 
Then he coughe<l rather nervously, and ma<lo 
the speech of his life. 

“ ]^ys,” he sai<l, “ this promises—quite 
unexpectedly—to be a red-letter day in tho 
history of Sanentes SchooL I am proud to 
tell you that I have on my right to-dav no 
less a visitor than Lord Carsdale—no, don’t 
demonstrate please, at present—of whose 
distinguished service to this countr}' most of 
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you will have heard, and a visit from whom is 
—ahem !—an honour to our school such as is 
rarely Ix^stowed. 

But,” he continued, “ Lord Carsdale in¬ 
forms me that this visit is one of a most 
extraordinary and indeed—ahem !—a unique 
character. 1 have his j)ermission to tell you 
at once—in order to put a stop to all itlle 
speculation—that he has come here to-day to 
see his only son, whom you know as Mr.—■ 
Mr. Leathley.” 

It was out ! Rowley and I felt like 
yelling, “ We knew ! You chaps needn’t 
get so beastly excited. We could have told 
you ! ” A low murmur went round—“ The 
IS well.” 

“ Silence, please,” said the Gov. “ The 
only thing I have to add is that Lord ('arsdale 
himself has expressed a desire to say a few 
words to you before he leaves, ami 1 will ask 
him to say them now.” 

Then Lord Carsdale stood up, straight 
and handsome, the sort of chaj) you would 
pick out of a crowd anywhere. We couldn’t 
keep back a cheer, and for the moment the 
row' w'as terrific. But he held up his hand. 

‘‘ I don’t deserve that,” he said simply. 
“ I have a confession to make, and I don’t 
suppose you boys w'ill ever hear another like 
it again. It may be a lesson to you, as well 
as to me. There is a master here w hom you 
have known as ‘ Leathley.’ You have, I 
believe, treated him with marked kindne.ss. 
1 am glad of that, because he is my son. 
Now', we both feel, after t€dking things over, 
that there is no need for any secrecy in the 
matter. We have both been to blame. I 
W'ill put it as briefly as possible, in this way : 
Some years ago—I admit it is like a third- 


rate novel—a short-tempered old gentleman 
had w'hat you call, I believe, ‘ a row ’ with 
his son. Angry words pa.ssod. The father 
commanded his son to pursue a certain 
course ; the son ndused. In a moment of 
foolish rage the father cast off his son, and— 
Ixung his son—the young rascal coolly ac- 
ce])ted this as final, and went off to earn his 
own living. A very ordinary story, is it not ? 
But what I w’ant to impress upon you latls 
is this : The father soon re[)entetl of his anger. 
His harsh words were soon forgotten. He 
did not know where his son had gone, but he 
searched high and low' for him, and now— 
now’ he has found him. That is all. 

“ No, there is one other thing,” he added, 
laughing. “ What my lawyers could not ilo 
was done by one of yourselves I I have to 
thank publicly some unknown young gentle¬ 
man, evidently a budding genius, whose 
talent has been the means of this happy 
reconciliation. It was not such a flattering 
portrait as one could have desired, but it was 
sufficient to bring me here-” 

We all grinnetl at the Artist, who blushed 
furiously, and looked a little bit frightened. 
Just at that moment, however, “ The Swell ” 
apjx*areil. He strolled in, as unconcerned as 
ever, and raised his eyebrows when we broke 
out in another ear-splitting school yell. 
The chaps who made the most row' were 
those who haiin’t been able yet to take in 
what had happened, but, after all, we all 
agreed, “ It’s only what we always ex- 
ptHjted.” 

“ There now' ! I’m sure I’ve made the yam 
long enough, and you can guess the rest— 
how Lord Carsdale got us a holiday ; how w’e 


said good-bve to the Honourable Stanley 
Marchmont, formerly ‘ goo<l old Leathley *; 
how the Artist became the hero of the day ; 
how the old Gov. nearly w'ent off his head 
w ith the excitement of it all. Ah, me ! ” 
Uncle sighed, as he w'ound up, all too soon 
foi us, his ever-appreciative listeners. ” To 
tell it all makes me fearfully old, it s^eems 
so long ago. Why, bless my life ! it was 
only last week the hero of it all, who .so 
worthily fc.lloweil in his father’s footsteps, 
made that splendid speech in the House of 
lx)r(Ls. Anti he once gave me two thousand 
line.s-! ” 

“ What was it really all about ? Bother 
you kiddies ! I never knew'. Every chap 
in the school got hold of a different yam. 
Rowley’s sister pumi)ed the Canon, but all 
s'.ie could tell us was that the row' betw’cen 
father and son w'as over a small affair—a 
debt, or a disagreement as to the son’s 
future, or something. Whatever it was, the 
Swell hatl a rare cheek, hadn’t he, to bury 
himself at Sancotes ! Let me conclude, my 
dear nephews, with the fallowing moral : 
However inde]X‘ndent you may be, never 
run the risk of breaking a father's heart by 
misjudging him in a moment of temper. 
Don’t let your beastly pride run away with 
you. Always and everywhere—act the 
gentleman- 

“The Artist ? Oh bother ! you’ve sjxjiled 
the jx*roration ! I did hear of him once, 
sjme time after he left school. He was 
giving lightning-sketch entertainments at a 
jdace of amusement in London at 20/. a w eek, 
and doing atrocious caricatures for a comic 
W'eekly. The hit of his life, however, was 
made at dear old Sancotes ! ” 
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By M. P. DUNLOP, 

Axahor of “ The Thief in the Sight. " “ The Lighthouse Keeper's i^ory," e'x. 


AN AMATEUR ARTIST’S ADVENTURE. 


S KETCHING from nature has been my pet 
hobby for years, so, when my annual 
leave came round some time ago, I decided 
to pay a visit to Sorrento, a favourite 
watering-place of Melbournites, situated 
in the long, narrow peninsula which forms 
the Southern boundary of Port Phillip. 
Sorrento has well earned its popularity. 


From the cliffs immediately above the pier 
a magnificent view of Port Phillip and the 
surrounding coast-line may be had. 

Twenty minutes’ walk takes one to the 
Back Beach which faces the stormy waters 
of Bass Straits. The scenery here is 
grand. A semicircle of ti-tree-clad hills 
slopes gradually to the shore. Nearer the 


beach are a series of sand dunes, then 
comes an area of wave-washed sand, on 
which the never-ceasing rollers break and 
crash. At intervals, how'ever, the order is 
changed. Here and there steep rocky cliffs 
run right to the water’s edge, and the line 
of foam seen far out at sea shows that the 
cruel jagged rocks lurk not far below. 
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One of the most interesting parts of this 
roast is the Sphinx Rock, on which my 
siory hinges. The likeness to the old time- 


with the ceaseless roar of the surf to guide 
me. 

It w'as easy walking for the first ten 


* Heedless of the rain 


I once more attempted the climb." 


worn mystery of the desert may not appear 
very distinct, but the semblance to a man’s 
face is indeed most striking. 

This was my favourite “bit,” and it 
figured more than once in my sketch-book. 
I had sketched it in fine weather and in 
rough, on dull days and fine days, and 
never seemed to tire of the subject. One 
sketch I did not have, and that was a sun¬ 
set scene with a rough sea. I longed to 
draw' that grim old face, standing out 
black against the sinking sun, seemingly 
defying the rushing waves as they broke 
beneath it. It seemed as if I would not 
be able to gratify my desire during my 
present visit, for day after day the morn¬ 
ings broke fine and clear, and my short 
holiday w’as nearing an end. At last, two 
days before my leave was up, the oppor¬ 
tunity came. 

The morning was close and muggy, and 
towards mid-day a long dark bank of 
clouds slowly made its appearance in the 
West, showing every promise of a thunder¬ 
storm towards evening, which no doubt 
would be followed by the usual “ Southerly 
Buster.” 

After lunch I packed my materials in an 
old leather school-bag which I carried 
knapsack fashion on my shoulders, and set 
off for the Back Beach. Anxious to get my 
picture blocked in in good time, I decided 
to try a short cut through the thick ti-tree 
scrub, thinking there would be no difficulty 
in finding my way through the labyrinth 


minutes, then the scrub grew thicker at 
every step. I knew if I turned back I 


of the scratches and ominous rending of 
various parts of my clothing. In this 
scrub the heat was stifling, and I longed for 
the cool ocean breeze so near at hand, yet 
still far out of my reach. 

I had by this time completely lost my 
bearings, so many had been my turnings, 
and if it had not been for the noise of the 
breakers in the distance I should have been 
hopelessly bushed. 

At last I came to a deep dry gully, and 
in jumping across my foot caught in some 
obstruction, hurling me head foremost 
dow’n among the sharp branches of the ti- 
tree w^hich lined its sides. How long I 
lay there I do not know, but when I re¬ 
covered my senses it was pitch-dark. 

Althougli there was not a breath of w'ind 
w’here I was, I knew it was blow’ing a gale 
outside by the roaring of the breakers on 
my old friend the Sphinx. 

How to get out of the scrub was now the 
question. Carefully I scrambled to my 
feet, glad to find no bones broken, although 
I w’as stiff and sore in every joint and my 
head was aching and dizzy. I decided that 
my only hope was to struggle on until I 
reached the beach, as it w'ould be impossible 
to retrace my steps in the dark. 

After several failures I managed to climb 
out of the trap into which I had fallen. 
Struggling blindly on, with many a fall and 
innumerable scratches, I at last came to 
the end of the wretched scrub, only to find 
my passage blocked by a sloping wall of 
sand. With a sigh of relief I sat down to 
recover my strength. I had no idea where 
I was, for I could not remember seeing this 
sand hill before. However, I felt no un¬ 
easiness, as I had only to climb up the 
heap and slide down the other side to reach 
the beach, where I would soon pick up my 
bearings. 

When I attempted to climb, however, it 
was not so easy ; the sand w'as so loose that 
I could make no headway whatever, and 
every time I slipped back it seemed as if 
tons of the fine pow'dery sand came pouring 
after me. 

Suddenly one of the yams I had heard 
from the local fisherman came back to me. 
The moving sands! This old fisherman 
had told me that, years ago, after an excep¬ 
tionally heavy storm, he had seen the whole 
sea front altered. The sand dunes had 


** Awestruck at the wild scene before me.” 


would barely have time to go round by 
the long cliff track, so pushed on heedless 


been blown away to quite another position 
and altered altogether in shape. I paid 
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little heed to him at the time, thinking it 
was only an old salt's yarn. 1 was getting 
nervous now. Whnt if the [forn were true f 

I was in a trap—the almost impenetrable 
scrub behind me and the shifting sand in 
front. No use attempting to go back, for 
if the sand did really move it would be all 
over the scrub long before I could find my 
way through in the darkne&s. 

No. the only plan was to scale the barrier 
in some way ; so time after time I tried, 
only meeting with repeated failure. Some¬ 
times I would scramble up to what seemed 
near the top, when down I would go, often 
half buried in the sand which followed. 
Then in desperation I tried to force my way 
back through the scrub. To my horror, 
the ground as far as 1 went was knee deep 
in sand and the air was also full of it. The 
scrub was being rorered. Anything better 
than this, so back to the wall of .sand again. 
No one can imagine the horror of the 
next half-hour—hours it appeared to me. 
There seemed no escape from death—and 
such a death ! 

At length, utterly worn out with my 
u.seless efforts, 1 fell down exhausted, 
.scarcely caring what became of me. 

Ah! what’s that? A warm splash on 
my upturned face. Thank God—the rain. 
This will harden the sand and .stop its slow, 
resistless moving. Down came the rain in 
torrents, accompanied by vivid flashes of 
lightning. I got to my feet and, heedless 
of the rain, which wet me to the skin in a 
few minutes, 1 once more attempted the 
climb, and, to my great relief, found the 
.sand much firmer, although still difficult. 
With my clothes clinging to me, and my 
eyes, cars, and mouth nearly choked with 
the wet sand, at last I managed to reach 
the top, to be nearly blown back again by 
the fury of the wind. 

Guided by the intermittent flashes of 
lightning, 1 carefully made my way down 
to the beach. Although, as may be 
imagined, I was in no mood then to admire 
the beauties of nature, I could not help but 
stand for a few' minutes aw'estruck at the 
wild scene before me. The clouds were 



broken in places, and when the moon 
peeped out, the black, jagged rocks st>od 
out dark and grim amid a perfect swirl of 
foam. Far out, the lights of a large 
steamer could be seen tossing and heaving 
in the heavy sea.s. Wet and miserable as 
I felt, I would not readily have changed 
|)laces w'ith those on board. 

Making my way along the beach, I at 
length came to one of the little private 
bathing-boxes which are dotted along th‘ 
shore. To force the door without cere¬ 
mony was the work of a few seconds, and, 
after pulling off my .sodden clothes and 
having a good rub down with the only dry 
towel available, I felt much better. A 
heap of bathing-clothes, fortunately dry, 
served for a bed, and. wrapping mv.self up 
as be.st I could, I was soon sound asleep. 

It was broad daylight when I wakened, 
and on looking out a strange sight presented 
itself. My favourite seat when sketching, 
a sand dune near the Sphinx Rock, had 
disappeared, and in its place was a heap of 
jagged rocks, whiih for years had been 
covered wdth white, glistening sand. 


Dressing myself in my still wet clothes, 
I set out to investigate. Sure enough the 
sand had moved, for there, nearly a quarter 
of a mile away, stood a high bank of .sand 
which certainly had not been there before. 
Part of the ti-tree which I had so often 
sketched had disappeared, and a shudder 
ran through me as I thought of the fate I 
had so narrow’ly escaped. 

By this time the beach in the distance 
was dotted with the figures of visitors, so 
I made my way home qui< kly without being 
.seen, and did justice to the excellent break- 
fa.st my old landlady had prepared. She 
had not been anxious at my absence, think¬ 
ing I had stayed for the night with friends 
at some other boarding-house on account of 
the storm, so I told her nothing of my wild 
night s adventure. 

As I had to leave for Melbourne by the 
boat that afternoon I had no opportunity 
of obtaining my sunset sketch of the Sphinx 
Rock, so my readers mu.st be content with 
one from my sketch-book, which for¬ 
tunately I did not lo.se in my struggle in 
the dark. 




Schoolmasters as Internationals. 


T he schoolmaster can show a pretty fair 
record in the ranks of international 
sport. There are several masters, past 
and present, who have done duty for their 
various nations in the greatest of all 
matches, whether at cricket, football, 
hockey, or tennis, and thus have gained 
the highest honours. It is to recall a fewr 
of their personalities, and some of their 
notod triumphs, that this article is 
written, and, whilst it wdll not altogether 
ov'erlook one or two of the most celebrated 
masters of such renown in the past, it will 
rather deal more particularly with those 
who stand out notably amongst present- 
day sport-smen. 

Amongst cricketers w'ho have played for 
England r. Australia, and who are also 
schoolmasters, or have been, the only two 
w’ho come to one’s mind offhand are Mr. 
R. A. Young and Mr. C. B. Fry. The 
latter gentleman may be now considered 
a journalist rather than a schoolmaster, it 
ifi true, but it must be remembered that 
in former years he did duty as a guide and 
instructor at Charterhouse for some time 
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after leaving Oxford, so that he haa every 
claim to be included in our category. 

Mr. Fry’s great feats at cricket need 
but little mention here, as they are known 
to almost every schoolboy. He has taken 
part in many of the Test matches against 
Australia in our own country, though he 
has never been one of the English teams 
which have gone out to the Antipodes, so 
our Australian cousins there have not had 
an opportunity of seeing him for them- 
selvee. He came from Repton School, 
and was a triple Blue at Oxford, where 
he made a very great name for jumping, 
cricket. Soccer football, «and Rugby foot¬ 
ball. Strangely enough, all his most 
notable performances in cricket have been 
made in county games, and he has 
scarcely ever got splendidly off the mark 
against Australia. Probably his best feat 
of that kind wee in the second innings 
of the first Test match in 1909, w’hen he 
and Hobbs hit off all the required 100 or 
so runs without the loss of a wicket. 

Curiously enough, Mr. R. A. Young also 
comes from Repton, but his university is 


Cambridge. Like Mr. Fry, too, he has 
been a notability of the Sussex county 
team, though he was actually bom in 
India. He had the unusual honour of 
securing his place in the Cambridge 
elev’en in 1905 whilst still a Freshman, 
and against Gloucestershire in that year 
he scored 120 and 91, whilst he was top 
scorer for the Light Blues in the ’Varsity 
match with 51. 

When Mr. Young appeared for Sussex a 
few' weeks afterwards he made a fine 220 
in his second match, that against Essex. 
So in each instance this versatile cricketer 
may be said to have signalised his debut 
pretty startlingly ! But probably he 
himself would regard the share he had in 
the match for the University against 
Surrey in 1906 as one of his crow'ning 
achievements. In that game Cambridge 
were set 298 to win, and they actually 
made that total for the lore of two 
wickets ! Of those runs 103 (not out) 
were down to the name of R. A. Young, 
who thus had the extreme satisfaction of 
seeing all the 298 obtained whilst he was 
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at the wickets; moreover, with Mr. W. At. 
Payne, he himself hit up 186 of them in 
I 2 hours. 

Mr. Young went out with Air. A. O. 
Jones’s team to Auelralia in 1907-8 as 
reserve wicket-keeper, and he played in 
one of the Test matches there. He plays in 
spectacles, which is not usual in first-class 
cricket, but which is still more unueual 
for a wicket-keeper of any class. He has. 
since leaving the University, returned to 
his old school as a master, and has lately 
gone from there to Eton, and it is safe 
to say, knowing how eagerly and enthu- 
siaetitally he will throw' himself once 
more into the games at Eton, that the 
f.amous school will during the next 
fow years turn out a pretty warm lot of 
athletes, especially on the cricket and 
football fields ! She has long been well 
towards the top of the big schools in that 
direction, and she will not be easily moved 
from her high place whilst Air. R. A. 
Young guidee her fortunes at the summer 
game or show’s her boys how to play 
football. 

The international cricketers who are 
masters are naturally a more restricted 
body than those who are international 
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S. H. Day (_JIaster al Westminster SchoU). 

English Soccer International. 

footballers. For a very good reason— 
namely, there are only our Tests r. 
Australia and South Africa amongst cricket 
games of this kind, whereas there are all 
the three matches against Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales for the footballers to shine 
!n, as well as games against New Zealand 
and South Africa, and these opportunities 
are again doubled by the fact of the 
separate codes of Soccer and Rugby. 

Hence we can name at least three 
famous schoolmaster-internationals at the 
Association game and three more at the 
Rugby game. The former w'ould com¬ 
prise Air. S. H. Day, Air. S. S. Harris, 
and Mr. G. 0. Smith ; whilst the latter 
would include Air. H. B. Tristram, Air. 
R A. Gabe, and Air. Percy Bush. 

It is worth noting as a coincidence, if 
nothing more, that the three Soccer inter¬ 
nationals here mentioned have all some 
connection with Charterhouse or West¬ 
minster schools, which places were the 
original pioneers of the ^ccer code. Mr. 
“ Sammy ” Day is now, and has been for 
many years, a master at W’estminster. 
though he himself is an Old Alalvernian ; 
Air. S. S. Harris is master at a well-known 


private school at Worthing, but w’as 
educated at Westminster; whilst Air. 
G. 0. Smith, now’ master at a famous 
school at Elstree, was formerly a boy at 
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S. S. Harris (Master at Worthneg bcltoof). 

English Soccer InternatiomU. 

Charterhoii.se. It says much for the 
triumphs of the great schools which began 
the popular variety of football to-day that 
their votaries can still claim to be in the 
very forefront of it. 

Air. S. H. Day, whom many good judges 
regard as perhaps the most stylish and 
dangerous forward of all football players 
of hie time, has taken part for England 
against Scotland in international matche.«. 
He is one of the greatest lights of the noted 
Corinthians, and certainly one of the very 
finest of the many fine preeent-day ex¬ 
ponents of the sport who have all hailed 
from Alalvern College. To be in a class 
w’hich includes men like R. E. Foster. 
G. N. Foster, C. J. Burnup, A. P. Day, 



H, B. Tristram (Master at St. PauVs\ 
Formerly Rugby Full-back for England. 


and others of that ilk, and to be able to 
hold his own with the best of them, is 
quite sufficient to prove that the popular 
Kentish cricketer must be something out 
of the ordinary at football. 


As for Air. S. S. Harris, whose family 
is almost as greatly noted for the first-raU' 
players of the Socc-er game it has pro¬ 
duced as is the family of Fosters at 
Alalvern, one has but to remember that 
this gentleman has not only played for 
England against Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, but that he has acted as captain of 
the international team before to-day, in 
order for one to be able to judge what an 
extremely high place he fills in the rank.'^ 
of the winter sport. Air. Harris is a man 
who makes his presence felt in any great 
match, and the opposing forwards in the 
eleven w’hich plays the Corinthians to-day 
find him as big a handful as the Carthu¬ 
sian forwards used to do when he 
appeared leading the Pinks into battle 
some few years back at Vincent Square. 

As for Air. G. O. Smith—"The finest 
centre, sir, w’ho ever stepped on a football 
field ! ’’ rs a very famous judge of the 
game u.sed to declare enthusiastically — 
who has not heard of his glory? For 
many years he held the record for the 
number of international matches in which 
he had taken part, and probably even 
now he would be hard to beat in that 



Rev, F. C. Stocks (Master at St. Columba’s^ 
Dublin). 

Hockey International. 


respect. All his long football career—at 
Charterhouse School, at Oxford, and 
since leaving the ’Varsity—has ever 
found him right in the front of " centres," 
and, though nowadays age has told, as 
it does with every man, yet it is certain 
that the great schoolmaster-footballer who 
leads erring youth back into the strait 
way at Elstree could easily give long 
points to many players who are reckoned 
very fine "centres” in League circles. 

It is but fair to couple w’ith the name 
of Air. G. 0. Smith that of Air. H. B, 
Tristram, even though the latter played 
football under the Rugby code. For 
Tristram has ahvays been declared by com¬ 
petent authorities " the greatest full-back 
who ever played for England," and his 
Oxford Rugby reputation was, in its own 
line, w’hat Air. G. O. Smith’s was under the 
Soccer code. 

Air. Tristram was, until very recently, 
the well-known head of that celebrated 
Scottish seat of learning, Loretto School. 
As one reads of Sir Christopher Wren’.‘^ 
prowess in architecture when one stand. 
in St. Paul’s—" If you wrould see his 
monument, look around ! —so, if you 
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would know Tristram’s glory, just think 
of the many splendid Scottish inter¬ 
nationals who have come from Loretto 
School during his tenure of its master¬ 
ship ! Indeed, it is but little exaggeration 
to say that Fettes and Loretto have for 
many years together represented to the 
mind of the man in the street what was 
really meant by Scottish Rugby football. 

What a grand full-back H. B. Tristram 
was, to be sure, in those far-off days of 
England’s undoubted supremacy under the 
Rugby code ! It was truly a rare thing 
then for Scotland herself to beat the 
English fifteen, whilst Ireland and Wales 
simply had never a look-in at all ! But 
then there were Vassalls and Bonsors 
and Lockwoods and Rotherhams playing 
Rugby in those days I Would that 
England had a few such players now in 
her great times of need ! 

Of what Mr. R. A. Gabe has done as 
one of the finest three-quarter-backs that 
Wales has ever produced some account has 
already appeared in a former article in 
this paper. Mr. Gabe at present holds 
the record amongst Welsh footballers for 
the large number of international caps he 
possesses, and he has played against all 
the other three nations almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly since he was first thus honoured. 
He is a schoolmaster in Cardiff, and has 
for some years been a very active member 
of the famous Cardiff club itself, w’hilst 
his energies have also been long directed 
to improving the play of the youths who 


show- any special ability for the game in 
the Welsh capital. 

Mr. Percy Bush, who is reckoned by 
Welsh judges to be as superior at half¬ 
back as Mr. Gabe is at three-quarters, and 
who has for a long time been one of the 
most intimate friends of the latter gentle¬ 
man, is another schoolmaster who spends 
his working hours in trying to lead 
Cardiff’s young hopefuls into the narrow 
way marked out for their benefit. It 
would not be easy to say offhand how 
many international matches Mr. Bush has 
figured in, but it can hardly be contra¬ 
dicted that, when the very desirable 
volume of the annals of Welsh football at 
last appears, the names of Arthur Gould 
and Gwyn Nicholls and J. Bancroft will 
hardly shine more gloriously there than 
will those of R. A. Gabe and his friend 
Percy Bush I 

One schoolmaster can claim to have 
represented his nation in its principal 
hockey matches of the year. This is the 
Rev. F. C. Stocks, late of Repton, now of 
St. Columba’s College, co. Dublin, who 
has Jor the past seven years or so been 
looked upon as one of England’s very 
best exponents of the strenuous winter 
sport. Mr. Stocks came first prominently 
before the public eye when he was 
selected to play for Oxford in the ’Varsity 
hockey match in 1901. So well did he 
acquit himeelf on that occasion that he 
figured in the same capacity during the 
next two years, and for three successive 


years—namely, in 1905 6-7—the young 
clergyman, who is now a master at the 
noted Dublin school, was chosen as one 
of the English international team at 
hockey. In all these games he distin¬ 
guished himself exceedingly, and did 
credit to the family to which he belongs, 
for the Stocks have ever had a great repu¬ 
tation at the ’Varsity for superiority at 
hockey and kindred sports. Therefore 
Dublin is to be congratulated upon one 
of its latest acquisitions to the ranks of 
masters ; and the st hool which gave us the 
Fords, the Palairets, the Frys of cricket, 
the Youngs, the Cattleys, the Bryants, and 
other great footballers, may perhaps send 
out other leading exponents of hockey to 
add further renown to its already splendid 
reputation. 

From the very nature of the thing, from 
the extremely circumscribed area avail¬ 
able for displaying the highest prowess, 
from the fact that not one player in ten 
thousand, perhaps, can attain to the top¬ 
most pinnacle of glory, the ranks of inter¬ 
national players at almost any game are 
very exclusive. It is, therefore, all the 
more to their credit when men reach that 
restricted area, when they wdn the highest 
honours through sheer merit and sterling 
play. And it is pleasant for all who take 
an interest in our schools, of whatever 
type or class, to know that the school¬ 
master can still hold his own with the best 
in most of our really beneficial and healthy 
sports I 


MY FELLOW-CLERKS: 

A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 


M r. Hall is what novelists call my bean- 
idial of a man. He is a big chap, and 
so good-tempered that he quite appreciated 
the Christian name of Albert that Dapp 
tacked on to his surname on acxjount of his 
size. He is what you might call an all¬ 
round man—both in his ways, face, and 
general figure—keen on cricket and football. 



** To see him laugh is a treat in itself.’* 


and a good swimmer and sculler, sings a good 
song, and is all there in the gj’TU. Also he’s 
in the Territorials, and see him in his khaki 
you couldn’t tell him from a regular. In 
fact, as Dapp remarked. Mr. Albert Hall’s 
Immense. Why, to see him laugh is a treat 
in itself. His jolly red face gets still jollier 
and redder, and his double chins increase to 


By the **JUNIOR.'* 

(Illustrated hy H. C. Earxshaw.) 

V.—MR. HALL. 

any amount till you think every moment his 
collar-stud must give way beneath the 
strain. And the noise thereof I Dapp has 
to be very careful about springing his humour 
on Hall when either of the partners is 
present, for once Brown, who is a nervous 
man, heard the laugh and made me go 
outside to see if there was an accident in 
the street. 

Mr. Tomlinson says his laugh would make 
his fortune on the stage, but Mr. Hall says 
himself that he is too heavy a man to go 
in for light comedy. Jimson, w'ho is our 
Pe.s.simist (a man who is only happy when 
he is miserable, according to Scotchy), says 
he only smiles so widely btH?ause he’s got a 
good set of teeth. But Hall himself says the 
reason he laughs like that is becau.se he can 
do it in no other way. And really, when 
Dapp forgets himself and lets fly some of his 
wit while one of the governors is present, 
anyone watching Mr. Hall trying to keep his 
mirth down w'ould say it was right down 
dangerous • 

Ix)oking at him one would never think he 
was so good-tcmijK'red, for he has a fierce 
moustache (due perhaps to his position as 
sergeant in the Terriers). At least, when I 
say it’s fierce, I should add that sometimes 
it’s only fierce one side, the other side trailing 
down in a very dejected manner, so that if 
you look at it sideways it reminds you of one 
of those 5-shaped holes that are on the front 
of fiddles. What’s the cause of this I don’t 
know, but I heard Hall tell Dapp privately 
one morning that it was the worry of his life. 


“ Try cosmetique,” suggested Dapp. 
“ That would fix it properly.” 

“ It would, I know,” said Hall, “ but I’ve 
got so in the habit of twirling my moustache 
d la miliiairt when my hands are idle. You 
can’t very well twirl a waxed moustache 
without upsetting the show.” 



“ Too true,” murmured Dapp sympa¬ 
thetically. “ Now, if you possessed a model 
railway it would come in a bit handy for a 
signal, one arm up and one down, you know. 
Though even at that,” he went on thought¬ 
fully, ‘‘ it wouldn’t be a perfect success. 
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seeing that it is always one side that it’s down, “ What ’ and reduce it to a mere blacking- 
and on a properly conducted railway you brush,” said Hall. ” I don't think! ” 
can’t have trains continually travelling the And so the moustache remained in its one- 
same way, can you ? ” sided military glory, till one day Hall, in a 

” Drop it now, Dapp,” responded Hall. fit of despair, cut the Gordian knot by 

“ I seriously advise you to drop it. This is shaving his upper lip. 

no joking matter, let me assure you. I know Hall has an elder brother on the Imports 
you’re a docent fellow at the bottom despite side. No one, to look at them, would think 

your apparent levity, and I come to you for they were related, for Hall major is a little 

advice.” thin wisp of a man with a bald head and 

a small, thin voice like an old 
w’oman’s. Our Mr. Hall, I may 
say, we also call Major Hall, or the 
Major, because of him being in 
the Territorials. 

Altogether, Hall is the man for 
my money. Joblean says the 
crowd always prefers brawn to 
brain, so I suppose I am one of the 
crowd. It’s very handy, no doubt, 
<iV to be able to string of! verses, 

9 especially if you’ve got a girl, but 
it must waste a lot of midnight oil. 
And too much humour is apt to 
get monotonous when the joke’s 
against yourself, while Socialism 
and Pessimism are bad, I’m sure, 
for the temper ; but to be a Man 
and able to do what Hall can is 
the thing for me. 

Mr. Hall is, as I have said, on 
pretty good U*rms with all of us, 
but there is one man he disagrees 
“ It must waste a lot of midnight oil." with on one thing. The man is 

McGlennon (otherwise ” Scotchy ”) 
” That’s right enough, old chap,” Dapp —the thing, the hair! Scotchy, as I have 

hastened to say. ” Nothing was farther said, wears his so long that the ends of it 

from my thoughts than unseemly levity, I sometimes curl over lus coat collar. Hall, 

assure you. What I meant to say was that who wears his cut to a military shortness (on 

your hirsute labial appendage—hem !—has account of his being in the Terriers), says this 

such a nice natural curl that it w’ould be a is foolish and unhealthy. He used to say he 

pity to imprison its native curve in the could never get his cut short enough for him, 

fetters of stiff cosmetique and-” until Dapp found him a barber w'ho used a 

” Steady now, Dapp,” warned Hall. special kind of patent hair-clipper. My 

” Steady’s the word. I’m coming to it. word ! You should have seen him when ho 

What side d’vou usually sleep on ? ” took of! his hat in the office the next morning. 

” What, of the bod ? I’ve got a bed all The skin of his head showed so much through 

to myself, stoopid.” the little hair the barber had left that he 

” No, no, no. Your own side. The right looked quite grey-headed. No one said a 

or the left side ? ” word, but, as he w’as passing to his desk, 

” On the right side.” Tomlinson beckoned him mysteriously aside, 

** That accounts for it then. It’s the right ” Fellow countryman,” said he, “ lend me 

side of your moustache that won’t keep up ; thine ear.” 

you lie on it, don’t you see. Keep on your And when Hall bent his head down to 
back for a few nights and you will be able to listen, instead of the whisper he had ex|x?cted, 

twirl your moustache like any of Ouida’s there came in Tomlinson’s deepest dungeon 
swagger cavalry captains, fearless of con- tones, “ You’ve had your hair cut ! ” 
sequences. What d’you think of that for Hall laughed, but McGlennon stared from 
Sherlock Holmes, Sexton Blake, and that him to Tomlinson for a minute in a vacant 

other more ancient French chap all rolled in manner, 
one, my dear boy ? ” 

” Yes, there’s something in what you 
say, Dapp,” replied Hall. ‘‘ The w'orst of 
it is, when I lie on my back I snore so 
horribly.” 

” What of that ? You say you sleep 
alone. Unless,” added Dapp, after a 
moment’s thought, “ you snore so loud that 
you wake yourself up.” 

‘‘ It isn’t exactly that. But there’s a 
chap in the next room to me who has to 
get up early of mornings, and the walls arc 
thin.” 

” Pooh ! I expect you’re a bigger man 
than he. And if you’re over-sensitive, go to 
bed late so as to give him a chance of at least 
a few hours’ rest.” 

” Besides,” continued Hall, as if he had “ The rat was running up and down his arm. 
not heard Dapp’s last remark, ‘‘ I invariably 

have nightmare when sleeping on my back. ” Of course he has,” said he at last in 
And I’ve heard lying on your left side is a puzzled tones. “ Anyone can see that.” 
bad thing for your health. I shall shave the And Tomlinson shut up like a knife, 
beastly thing off, I think.” I wonder whether it’s right what Dapp 

” If yc u do, Tomlinson will think you have says about Scotchmen having no sense of 
turned cctor,” said Dapp. ” No, the only humour. 

thing you can do under the circs, is to cut I don’t know whether or not the Major 
short its military career. Trim it close at knew how I admired him, but he seemed to 
the ends, I mean.” take quite a fancy to yours truly. Many’s 




the tip I’ve had out of him, and last Saturday 
afternoon he invited me to his diggings to 
tea. And a prime spread he gave me, too. 
How he knew of me being so partial to cakes 
and jam is more than I can tell, but there it 
was in great profusion, as the papers say. 
What surprised me more than anything was a 
big tamo white rat, with eyes like red currants, 
that had its cage fixed in the wall just by 
where Hall sat. I thought only kids went in 



“ Stooped stealthily down." 


for such pets, not men, especially such men 
as our Major. 

‘‘ Come here, Griffiths,” said he, ‘‘ and be 
introduced to my friend.” I didn’t want to 
be introduced to an insignificant white rat. 
It didn’t please me at all to find su. h a manly 
man as the Major on such familiar terms with 
so small a creature. But there was the spread, 
you know, and so, just for politeness’ sake, I 
went forward and stood there while Hall 
told off its points. The way he praised the 
thing ! If the creature had had any sense of 
modesty it would have blushed as red as its 
eyes. Wife, brother, and companion it was 
to him, he told me, all rolled in one. 

” You know, Griffiths,” said he, “ there is 
no one so lonely as a bachelor in London 
digs. You see, my brother and I don’t 
exactly hit it off together. He’s a bookish 
man, and I’m not much gone on reading, 
unless it’s a newspaper, just to sec how the 
world wags. I’m a man that leads a pretty 
active life, but one can’t always be out and 
about, and it is just my sort that feels the 
emptiness of a room w’hen he does sit at 
home. I felt it very much till Mr. Cann 
came along.” 

‘‘ Mr. Cann ! ” I exclaimed. 

” Oh ! a fine introducer I am,” said he. 
” I forgot to U‘ll you that’s his name. Ho 
was really called Dreadnought, for before ho 
came to me he belonged to a sailor on one of 
the first Dreadnoughts. Well, I had to find 
him a fresh name, and as ho didn’t seem 
particular, I chose Mr. Cann. It’s rather 
rough on poor Cann, I’ll admit, but the 
beast—the rat I mean, you know, not Cann 
—had to have a respectable name of some 
sort. And really there’s a sort of likeness in 
the shape of the nose and general expression 
of the face, don’t you think ? ” 

There certainly was a resemblance when 
it was pointed out, and I said as much. 

‘‘ But there’s one thing where he differs 
from Cann,” said I. 

‘‘ What’s that ? ” 

“ He’s got better whiskers.” 

” Good, my boy,” he laughed. And it 
was true enough. For Mr. Cann, you know, 
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has two ambitions—one to be a great author 
and the other to grow dt'cent whiskers. I 
won’t say anything about the author 
business, but the whiskers, in spit<‘ of all his 
careful nursing, are the feeblest things you 
ever saw in that dirwtion. 

Though I can feel only sorry for the ]K)or 
chap when I think of that beastly ob.^tinate 
moustache of mine. But I was saying.” he 
went on, “ how lonely 1 felt till I got hold of 
this little chap. Only one who’s been in the 
habit of eating his meals alone can guess 
how 1 appreciated having smne company at 
meal-times. He eats just like a Christian, 
too. See ! ” He jx)ured some milk into a 
little jar, and the rat dip|>ed his fore-paws in 
the milk and dra ik as 1 have done at a clear 
stream when I have been out in the country 
on a hot day. 

“ And he’s not at all picksome,” continu(‘d 
Hall. “ Kat anythii\g, he will. In fact, he 
f(?e(is just the same as I do ; in slightly less 
quantitie.s, of course. There’s only one 
thing,” he continued, dropping his voice as 
though he were afraid Mr. Cann might hear 
him, “ he’s a bit of a miser. M hether he 
learnt a sharp lesson through having 
occasionally to go short while he was aboard 
the Drtadnowjht I don’t know, but he’s great 
on the motto that a store’s no sore. \\ hat- 
ever you give him he will not eat at once, no 
rnatt'^r how hungry he is, but drags it into a 
dark corner of his cage and comes nosing 
about for more. And it’s not till he sees 
there’s no more knocking about that he 11 
start feeding. You ought to see the nice 
hoards he used to get up there before 1 
tumbled to his little ways.” 

” How did you manage when you went to 
camp ? ” I asked. ” You didn’t take him 
with you, I suppose ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, dear no! The hardships of a 
soldier’s life would ba far too much for him. 
These fancy animals arc very delicate and 
M'ant a lot of taking care of, I can tell you. 
He had an attack of influenza last week that 
would perhaps have taken him off if it hadn’t 
bjen for my careful nursing. No, w’hen I’m 
away my landlady looks after him. She’d 
a strong conscientious objection at first, for, 
like most women, she’s prejudieed against 
rats. But 1 tip|)cd her well, besides threaten¬ 
ing to leave if she didn’t. 1 was pneious 
glad to get baick though, and find him well 
and hearty. Still, I take him for a con¬ 
stitutional regularly—in my pocket, of 
course. Perhaps one of these days I may 
bring him to B. & P.’s and introduce him to 
the other fellows.” 

All the while he was speaking the rat wfw 
running up and down his arms, over his 
waistcoat and round his shoulders. But 
when tea was ready. Hall put him back 
on the “ terrace,” as he calhid the 
narrow wooden platform just in front of 
his cage. 

” Rats must be brought up properly, the 
same as children,” said he gravely. ” It 
would never do to let him have the run of 
the meal-table. Look at him watching us. 
You would scarcely believe it, perhaps, but 
it’s my firm opinion he knows everything 
we’re talking about.” 

It was certainly rather amusing to sec the 
way the rat stretched out his ntK^k towards 
us while we were eating ; quite like a swan. 
Every now and then Hall would give him a 
bit of food, and he would seize it and dart 
backwards with it into his cage and come 
out directly for more. 

“ He’s lively enough.” said I. 

” Lively,” echoed Hall, ‘‘ he’s only half 
awake now. Midnight’s his time, when 
respectable Ghrislians are thinking of 
turning in. Then, if you like, he’s alive. 
Up that little ladder he goes into that tower 
you see there, and by pulling at that wire 
hoists the flag at the top—just to show he’s 


at home. I’ve often lost a gCKxi hour’s 
sh'ep through watching him.” 

After tea, Mr. Cann came out again, 
in both senses, for, though I tried to change 
the subji»ct to football and who was to w’in 
the next t<‘st match, it was nothing but rat, 
rat, rat all the evening. It seemed such a 
queer thing for a big man like Hall to be so 
Kiruclv ^vith such a ridiculous httle animal. 
But there it was, he was clean gone daft over 
the thing. 

One morning a week or so aft.r, I was 
passing by Hall’s desk when all of a sudden 
I notic 'd the whit, head and pink starinc 
eyes of the rat protrude from its own< r’s 
coat pocket. 1 was so startl« d at the sight 
that I iinintentionally called out— 

“ Mr. Cann ! ” 

Hallo ! ” replied the real Mr. Cann—ho 
is luually on the Imj)orts side, but it so 
ha])pened on this particular occasion some 
irregularity in the books had brought him 
our side. “ What’s up ? ” 

At the same moment Hall, feeling. 1 
expect, the movement, cla])i>ed his hand to 
his jKK'kit. Whether it was this or me 
calling out that frighUuted the rat 1 don’t 
know’, but it lost its balance and fell to the 
floor. For a sc’cond it crouched there 
helplessly without moving, then it scuttled 
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over strangely enough to its namesake’s 
eonier and stayed there, its red-currant eyes 
sticking out more prominently than ever in 
its fear. 

‘‘ Hallo, here’s a rat! ” sang out Cann. He 
seized the office ruler ana stooped stealthily 
down. Another second and it would have 
been all over with the four-footed Mr. Cann. 
But just as the ruler was poised in the air. 
Hall bounded forward w ith a look in his eyes 
I’d never seen there before. His hand shot 
out, and Mr. Cann. the bipc‘d, sprawled out 
on the floor, w'hile the other one made a dash 
for another hiding-place. 

We were very busy that day, and all this 
happened in a second or two, so that several 
of the clerks knew nothing of what had 
occurred till they heard the crash and turned 
round. Mr. Tansley, our head, was among 
these. 

“ Whv, v/hatever on earth’s the matter ? ” 
he e.xclaim©d. “ Cann !—Hall!—for goodness’ 
sake, gentlemen, remember this is neither a 
boxi ig club nor a gymnasium.” 

“ He struek me,” sjduttcred Cann, 
struggling to his feet with an ugly look on 
his face. ‘‘ A cowardly blow', too. I was 
not prepared or looking.” 

“ No more cowardly a blow than the one 
you were about to give my rat, you brute I * 
said Hall hotly. ” I’d do the sime again to 


anyone else here under the circumstances,’* 
he added, looking at Mr. Tansley with a 
black face. 

We were all too astounded to 8j>eak. Thifi 
the genial, good-humou’ecl Hal', w hom no one 
had ever 8^*en in a wax before ! Even Da])p 
recognised the occasion as too s 'rious for a 
joke, and to anyone who know's Daj)p this 
tells a tale. 

” Your rat ! ” growled Cann. “ How was 
I to know the thing was yours ? I heard the 
kid call out my name, looked up from thi.*'' 
ledger, and there was the rat close to my 
feet. I only did what any other sane 
individual w'ould have done when he stiw 
such vermin,” he added, rubbing his head. 
Poor Cann ! he wasn't half a bad chap, 
though he was a bit of an author, and he 
felt sore, I expect, in other ways bc'side hi.s 
head, for really it was a bit hard tm him. 

“ Vermin ! ' shouted Hall. ” There’s two- 
legged vermin, K t me remind you.” 

“ Oh, man, don’t shout,” siiid Mr. Tansh y 
in despair. “Cann, shut u])!” ho added 
abruj)tly as that injured individual started 
to H}M*ak. ” Settle your dillerenees wheie 
you like, but not here ; the G.V’.’s are both 
in. you know.” 

“ 1 don’t eare for them or any of you,” 
said Hall savagely. “ Where’s he gone to * ” 

He stoo|K*d on all-fours and groind about 
the place like a man ]x>s.sc'ssi‘il, calling 
“ Mr. Cann. Mr. Cann,” in a wheedling tone. 
You can guess how astonished the other 
chaps were. C’ann suddenly recovered his 
Pamper, w’inked at us, and tapptnl his fore¬ 
head knowingly with his finger, hut Mr. 
Ta isley (a real good sort, let me put hen*), 
who knows something, put his finger to his 
lips, and the fellows w'ent on with their work 
in silence. 

All except Dapp, that is, and he said to 
Hall— 

‘‘ It’s all right. Major. I'm nearly certain 
he dodged behind that safe.” 

And there, sure enough, we presently found 
him ; but it w’asa long time before he could 
1)3 coaxed out of his hiding-place, and it’s 
doubtful whether we ever should have 
succ(H‘ded if I hadn’t chanced to have some 
fr.igmentfi of cake—the remainder of my 
lunch—with which we at last managed to 
tempt him. 

When he w’as safely restored to Hall s 
pock**t, Mr. Hall said ; 

” I’m sorry, you fellow’s, for kicking up 
such a shindy, and I must apologise es|K*oially 
U) you, Cann, and you, Mr. Tansley ; but I 
quite lost myself. You see, I think a good 
deal of that rat—and—and-” 

“ That’s all right,” said Cann, coming to 
the rescue like the good chap that he W’at. 
“ No bones broken, old man.” 

Then Dapp sealed matters by invoking hi.s 
paternal blessing on the pair. 

“ But,” advistd Mr. Tansley, ‘‘ I don’t 
think I w’ould introduce my |X‘t into office 
business again if I were you. Hall.” 

I don’t think I will,” responded Hall. 

Still, as I said before, the thing (juite 
pas.ses my understanding. I told Dapp a.s 
much, but he says that all really grent men 
are subject to these little weaknesses. 

( To br coin I tid^d.) 
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The “B.O.P.” Fisherman. 

AUrmiX FISHING. 

By J. PAVL TAYLOR. 


KiitMil tlii'. ill your {cUixn) Lan-k, and put on a p oce 
tUe r%ize of a |<«*a. 

Next throw in sonic f?round-t)cit ahtyrr your swim, 
cither eiiewed brea<i or bread and i>rau mixed, and let 
.tour bait yo steadily down the swim. 

If httle roach are tliere you will s»oon ^'et one. but If 
tliey ore bi,’ the nibblu^ will pui/.le you for awhile, till 
you lejini the knack of liitliiitr the “ knoclc?.” 'J'hcu 
some beautiliil jiounders may be your^. 

Wlien one h«x>ked play him can*fully. ami use the 
net if you have one ; but this is not a m-ci-ssity, unhss 
you use siii'/le hair, which Ls somewhat lls^. vt-.ible to 
tne iLsh than t,'ut. It is very elastic, but not so stroiia' 
as j?ut. 

To find where to fish, look for marks of previout, 
»ii-’ler'’ remains, as ground-bait, etc. Then you ma^ 
find a '• swim.” 

If none lu-e vLdblc. find an apparently even nin of 
n yard or inon* dt-ep behind Uie Uuls of weeds, and 
plumb till you find an even plai’c. 

If roach arc extra shy, use. inst<*ud of the bit of pa-te. 
n small cube cut from the thick crust of a k»af. Thi- 
will often teinjit shy roach, and its only drawback 
is tin* difiiculty of keefiing it on. 

Tittle spaiv Is left for hints on perch and pike fi.'^hing. 
ami it can only be mentionetl that a stronu'cr nxl and 
a running line on a win<'h are nec«ss.iry, and that the 
h»-K)k must be mucii larger and on stout gut if big fi-^h 
are probable. In exceptional cases, when large pike 
are known to be about, wire tra<*es are advi-able, and 
extra large hooks ; swivels also are generally required 
to i»revont the line from kinking. 

If you are fishing for perch and pike in a weedy river 
use a ” patenioster ”—a .strong gut line with short 
pieces of gut sticking out from It at intervals, and 
ending in a small plummet. With this joii can search 
holes among weeds much brfter tiian with a fioat. 
'i'wo or tliree hooks only should be used, or one if lish 
are hu-ge. 

If you have two or three, put a worm on one and a 
live minnow on anotlier, e(c. 

.<mall percli can be taken readily enough often with 
red worms, and you can then have half a dozen hooks 
on your paternoster, 

'I’he same baits do well when gmlgeon-fishlng, but a 
small float is tlien use*!, and the lower hook is allowed to 
‘drag on the gravel. 

Autumn is the time for barbel in Tbamer, Trent, and 
I.ea. and if you can man.age to find tills flsfi in f« eding 
liiiinour he will give splendid sport on stout tiickh . 
with a lobworm for bait, is be grows to 10 lb. weight 
or more, and is very strong and game. 

A.S fofnl he is nearly as bad as chub. 

Carji and tcnoli can sometimes be caught in warm 
w-e.-itiier in autumn, ami will alsf) retjuin* strong tackle ; 
fnit it must not be coarse, as they are shy fish, e<i'e<ially 
the c*ar|). A red wo.m U tlie best bait for tendi and 
paste for carp. 


D uring September all fresh-water fish are in seiv-on, 
and Uirough October and N'ovembi’r li-h continue 
in good condition, witli the noteworthy exception of 
trout, which are prejtariug to sjiawn. Some trout 
rivers close on August 31. 

lYout-flshing in September Ls often better than in 
July and August, and tlie metho<is ore tlio same as 
those described in summer fisliiug. 

In many rivers sport is varied now, as the grayling 
are getting into good condition. 

The^e fi.sJi take the fly well, in fine and ojien weather, 
all through October and November, ami sometimes 
later. They are far better, boUi for sport ami for the 
table, than in the summer, and can be lished for in the 
w ay alrea*ly described. 

It should be remembered, liowever, that if the 
weather is cold the best cliance is from about ele\ en 
o’clock till tliree in tlie afternoon. TIus r<'f<*rs to fly¬ 
fishing. Grayling can be taken by ** bwinuning tiic 
worm ” earlier and later. 

Fly rods and tas-kle answer for Uiis, and it is a very 
interesting method, with nearly thecliarin of fly-fishing. 

'The bait used U a small red worm, and thi« is placed 
on a little hook tied on the finest drawn gut, and 
attached to a fly cast. One or two shot are put on 
about a foot from Uie hook, and a tiny globe-shaped 
piece of oork, painted white, Ls attached to the line, 
about a foot higher, by means either of a hole Uirough 
the cork, or a slit in it. Tins cork should be so small 
tliat the shot will just si'ik it. 

It is intended for a guide for the eye In detecting 
a bite, and it need not be on the surface, at; Uiis mtthod 
is used in clear water. 

It is chiefly practised on the Yorkshire and other 
North-country rivers, an ! is not allowed on the Test or 
lU'hen, the chief grayling rivers of the soiitli, where the 
fly is insisted upon, very properly, as the fish here will 
generally take fly well when conditions are favourable. 

Dace and chub are now hi first-rate order, and during 
Sejitember will rise fairly, but later Uiey should be 
for with bait, as they do not usiiall}' follow the 
example of the grayling, In seeking flies as long as 
open weather lasts. 

Early in Uie autumn these fish will lie found in 
shallow or moderate water; ami it is only wlien chill 
October u w-ell advanceti that they seek the dejiUis. 

I’ish, therefore, in late September in quiet nins neai 
the tails of wcikLs, and not (piite on Uie bottom, asing 
genUes, or, better, wasp gniba, as bait, and fairly strong 
tackle, as cliub are desperate ligliters for tlie first 
minute, and have cHused more broken tackle and 
Limciiting fishers Uian even eiirp. 

If dace olny are e.x]iecto<l finer gut (even drawn) 
Ls better, as they ore sliy, ami never itow very laive. 
If you con manage to get your bait under trees, by 
Uie* opposite bank of the str^m, it will bo taken more 
freely than if In mid-stream. 

Sometimes it may be well, in order to do this, to 
take off vour float, and rely on your touch to detect 
bites, You mast then only ase one shot. 

'ruming to bottom fishing, we will betrin wiUi the 
roach, which Walton called " the sheep of the waters.” 
So he Ls, if we refer to his abundance. 

Far otherwise if he L- aoeased of undue pimplicity, 
for nowadays a roach should rather bo compared to a 
fox if you ofjnsl-ler Ids intellect. lie has learned to 
detect at a glance most of Uie wiles of the airier, and 
a grow^-up roa*?h, say of about a pound, is now almo,<t 
MS hard to capture as a trout. 

This is part of the diarm of roach-fishing, for to an 
F.n rlish lad to achieve the nearly impossible Ls true 
delight. 

To ca A litUe roach from a pond is quite another 
matter. Still, It is well to use proper tackle, even for 


tills. It will come in well when you arc more a:n- 
iiitioas, ami need not be costly, uiilcs.'> you iiidulg ■ in 
a white cam* rod. 

A light bamboo rod. prefenil'ly of Japanese make, 
will .answer vt-ry well, and can lie had for ‘2s. to 10.», 
according to leierili and quality. No mnniiig tackl** 
is neis'ssarv, ami the line should bo fnsteiieil to the 
top ring, or tied linnly to tlie tip of the rml. This 
Litter way is conddensl to facilitate quick striking. 

The line should be of fine gut, and a foot of fine 
cord at tie* top end is eoml. 'F'be hook length should 
be of the fim*st drawn gut, and the book a sniiUl round 
bend, or ” crystal.” 

l.’se a small porcupine-quill float, unles water is 
di'ep. wlien one of 7 or M inches long i. better, Shots 
sboiild be put on about two fe<*t from tbe brH>k. and one 
at one UhA, Tliey must sink the float to w itliin ^ iuch 
of the tip. 

AN lion you reas'h the water ami have fixed on the line, 
put a fdummet (a rmall roll of lead) on the hook to try 
the dejith, and see Uiat the bait will swim close to the 
bottom. 

Tlien make up some ** paste ” by dijiping a square 
inch of one-day-old crumb of bread into tiie water, and 
stiuceziug it nearly dry. 
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For the man 


who must face the strenuous life of the present day^ Fry's Cccoa 
is a fortification against fag. He should drink it each morning before 
leaving home. The woman also, with her daily duties, whatever 
these may be, should drink this sustaining beverage regularly. 
Because Fry's Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the ideal 
Cocoa for the man — - 


and the woman. 








Pure Concentrated 
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No wonder they are 
following the trail so 
keenly! 

The “ commissary wagon" (it was a 
grocer’s cart, really!) which just passed 
that way dropped a packet of Quaker 
Oats. And the Scouts have reason to 
believe there are more packets of 
‘‘ Quaker Oats ” in the cart. 

A breakfast of Quaker Oats supplies 
just the strength that the Scout needs 
for a hard day’s tramp in the open air. 

Are you a Scout ? And do you 
mean to say your people don’t realise 
how good Quaker Oats is for you } 

Surely they should know that 
Quaker Oats makes a real man out of 
a live boy. 

40 meals for Sixpence.” 
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Talbot’s House: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 
By Rev. A*. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 

A utk 0 r of Second Prefect “ Who Wim* 1" etc. 


T hebx. had been a school at PetcrsfielcI 
long before the Norman Conqueet. 
Authentic histories narrated that one, if not 
more> of the most famous Saxon kings was 
educated there. Th? treuiition had been 
carried on after the Conquest, provision 
being made for scholars by prominent 
ecxik^iastica, until what may be called the 
foundation of the present school in the time 
of Richard ii. It was not a very large 
fo«ndation, and in Talbot’s time there w’ere 
thirty scholars and about a hundred and 
twenty boys not on the foimdation, and, in 
addition to the house-masters, five and souic- 
times six other tutors. 

Every patriotic “ old Peterite ’* will be 
able to tell you details of the history of his 
school, and old Peterites can be found in 
every quarter of the globe. Many legends 
there are also—some of them quite as in¬ 
structive as history—that centre round the 
Releotory, which is now the school chapeL 
There are bits of ancient building beside, 
some connected with the original school, 
some belonging to the same time and founda¬ 
tion as the Refectory; but the latter are 
oanfully shut off and duly exhibited to 
visitors. Petersfield is abo exhibited to 
visitors in the vacation ; its hospitality to its 
own old pupib b not limited at all—there 
has never l^n knoam a Head or a house* 
manter who did not welcome a past Peter ” 
at any time of the day or night. And there b 
a peculiarly strong bond of brotherhood be¬ 
tween Peterites all the world over, divided 
though they may be in age and aipiration 
and ach evement. May it long continue so ! 

The museum, where Andrew Cary spent 
some of hb time, b on the west side of the 
quadrangle—that is, on the right side look¬ 
ing from Talbot’s house. So b the gymna¬ 
sium- The schoolroom, the classrooms, the 
large hall, the drill hall, and other school 
appurtenances are on the east side, facing the 
museum. The old Refectory b on the south 
side, and therefore faces south and north, a 
cironmstanoe which has been noticed by 
almosi everyone who has seen it since it was 
converted to its present use. The pulpit in 
the Refectory is the joy of archaeologbts. It 
was once the rostrum where one of the 
•• brothers ” road while the other brothers fed. 
It b raised about twelve feet above the floor, 
and projects from the wall in which b the 
paaago to it—curiously arched and ribbed 
and ornamented w'ith a double row of black 
Purbcck-marble pillars. Th? pulpit itself b 
of an unusual shape, forming four squares 
above four triangles. There are many 
record-s of many famous Peterites in thb old 
Refectory. 

The quadrangle b a worthy “ quad,” 
well kept and large, and beyond it on the 
north side is a stretch of rbing ground, called 
the Vineyards. Crowding the V’ineyanb b 
Talbot’s house, and beyond Talbot’s arc 
the playing-fields. The Head’s h:)use lies 
•n the other side of the chapel, and those 
over which Clarke and Armstrong had been 
called to preside are in the village. 

The most striking, and perhaps useful, 
natural feature of Petersfield b its tidal 
river, which opens out by the school into a 
lake of considerable size. The water b 
retamed in this lake by means of a weir, so 
that the school b provided with a permanent 
nea%water bathing-place. 
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And all. around it lie the woods and 
heaths of the Forj'st. Th'^ro arc nearly a 
hundred and fifty square miles of Forest. 
That oM king who loved the tall deer as if 
he had bi'cn their father ” provided a glorious 
heritage for tho^e who should com? after. 
Who shall say how much Potersliol 1 boys 
alone owe to the inspiration of the Forest ? 
(’ertainly not o.io of them can dissociate the 
Forest from his schooldays, with its impres¬ 
sion of strength and expansiveness and awe. 

Andrew Cary had been born in it. Farmer 
Cary’s farm lay about throe miles beyond 
Petersfield Road railway station, which was 
itself quite two miles from the schooL The 
farmer was a widower, and Andrew was hb 
only son. It had been the dream of the 
farmer’s life to send hb son to Petersfield 
and, as ho called it, ” make a gentleman of 
him.” 

Andrew was a big, light-haired, light- 
comploxioned lad, wiSi exoepdonally large 
hands. The farmer was a stolid, slowly 
moved man, with an immense capacity for 
going through with a thing, when it had once 
rooted itself in hb mind. Hb son, on the 
contrary, was quick and excitable—so quick 
and excitable that many wise folk shook 
their heads about him as not quite well- 
balanced. He was easily depressed and just 
as easily exhilarated. 

Ho was extremely attached to Stuart and 
Talbot. Towards Talbot he exhibited a 
deference that was quite extraordinary. 
Now, ‘‘ Old Dick ” was the sort of man who 
invit^ familiarity, which, with the iasolent, 
tended to degenerate into sheer ” cheek.” 
So much the more remarkable was Cary’s 
invariable attitude towards him. He offered 
him unbounded respect and undeviating 
obedience. Stuart he needed. Life would 
have boon hardly worth living without 
Gerald to sympathise with hb mootb, to 
encourage him in hb artbtic efforts. 

From hb very early years he had shown 
a groat aptitude for drawing and modelling. 
He remembered oven as a tiny boy the shapes 
and postures of the various birds and 
animals that ho saw in the Forest. Hb early 
productions were the delight of the farmer, 
who from that time had unbounded oonfi- 
denoe that hb son would do something out 
of the common in the way of art. Farmer 
Cary had married a shy, highly strung, 
nervous little lady, of an ancient arbtocratio 
stock, and, thoi^h she had died when 
Andrew was an infant, she had taught the 
rough countryman many things. Otherwise 
it b just possible that he might have meted 
out quite the wrong treatment to hb boy. 
But hb mother’s nature and temperament 
were so largely reproduced in Andrew that 
the father tended rather to spoil him by 
over-much consideration than by any harsh¬ 
ness, so grcAt was his reverence, so tender 
bb regard, for hb dead wife. 

Andrew’s life at Petersfield—he had now 
been there for four years, and was just over 
fifteen years old—had not been perfectly 
successful or perfectly happy. A certain 
section of the boys treat^ him as an 
” outsider ” : he was not very good at games, 
though he had groat bodily strength ; hb 
]x>8ition in form was never verj' high. He 
had just been moved into the Lower Fifth, 
and was likely to remain there for some time. 
Talbot and Stuart redeemed hb days from 


w.'aiincas. Talbot believed in Andrew, urged 
him on in hb drawing, and helped him in the 
subjects that Andrew disliked. Stuart be¬ 
lieved in him oven more. And for patient 
courtesy, for the pink of chivalrio manners 
t'.iero was not the superior of Gerald Stuart 
in any school. There b a picture of a 
certain king on horseback. It can, or 
could, bo seen in a famous castle in the 
Midlands. Gerald looked just as that king 
must have looked when ho was a boy, and 
probably behaved a good deal better. 

With thb gentle, graceful, courteous com¬ 
panion and admirer Andrew flourished, 
blossomed, was at hb very best. But with 
a boy like Felix Manton he was almost help¬ 
less. Manton’s sneers stung him to the 
quick, so that he could not be indiffermii to 
him, and yet he could find no suitable re¬ 
joinder. Moreover, Manton was gifted with 
the diabolic art of insinuation and suggestion. 
Ho deliberately avoided talking to Andrew 
directly, but he would contrive that Andrew 
should overhear a word or two hero and there. 
Not that, as yet, he had any special personal 
spite against the farmer’s son. But he was 
dbgust^ Hith Talbot’s in general, and hit 
upon Andrew as the most suitable vent for 
his ill-humour. 

A few days after Manton’s first letter of 
complaint to hb father, Andrew oame up 
again just as Manton and Stuart were talking 
together. Gerald could not be rude even to 
Manton, and ho was taxing all hb patience 
and temper to bear >»ith the crude oritiobms 
that Manton was ever ready to dispense. 
Unfortunately, Andrew was not thb time 
preoccupied Mith some study that was in 
progress. As he drew towards them. 
Manton deliberately turned away, and 
Andrew heard, or thought he heard, some 
insulting words. He seized hold of Gnnid’s 
arm excitedly and said : 

” What was that ? What did he say ! ” 

Oh, nothing, Andrew.” 

” Yes, It was something—something about 
my father, wasn’t it ? ” 

” He’s a rude, uncouth chap, Andrew.” 

** What did he say, though ? What did 
he say ? Tell me ! I will know ! ” 

” Como along, old man ; don’t think about 
him and hb sayings. He says the first spite¬ 
ful thing that comes into hb head.” 

” Gerald, I will know! I insbt on know¬ 
ing ! ” 

Andrew, come and show me that last 
* startled fawn ’ you did. That’s about the 
best you’ve done yet.” 

” No, you must not put mo off. What did 
that cad Manton say 7 ** 

” If he’s a cad, what does it matter what 
he said 7 ” 

All right, if you won’t tell me, you won’t 
But it’s not friendly.” 

‘‘ Look here, Andrew. He said in hb way 
what wo all know—that your father u a 
farmer in the Forest. My father b a farmer 
too. And 1 shall be a farmer myself some 
day, I hope.” 

My mother came of a good family, any 
how,” said Andrew. 

‘‘ And so did your father. Don’t b^in 
thinking about ‘ families.* That’s the purest 
nonsense. My father always says so. If 
you take no notice of him, JS^nton will socm 
get sick of it. You know he thought of going 
into Davidson’s house, and left Bectra to 
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ooae here with Davidson, and naturally he's 
a bit BOiff about it. And he's been stuffed up 
at home—some feUows are, you know— 
with the greatness of the Mantons, and his 
general b^tJiness about Talbot’s must run 
in some direction, and that’s the direction 
it runs in. Now come and show me the 
‘ startled fawn.’ ” 

Andrew suffered himself to be led away. 
He was not convinced. And, worse stiU, 
through the subtle influence of Manton’s 
attiti^e and the aloofness of certain other 
boys, he was bc^nning to foci the least little 
bit ashamed of his father and his father’s 
family. By Stuart’s advice he avoided 
Manton as much as possible, though they 
occupied the s^me dormitory, till an incident 
occurred which made Manton Andrew’s 
definite enemy. 

“ Old Dick ” had a little orphan grand¬ 
daughter, named Sylvia. She was between 
two and three years of age, and was the 
general pet of the house. ** Old Dick ” 
usually called her ” Me,” from her very 
frequent use of that word. She was the 
brightest little maid, with light brown curly 
hair, flossy and silky, and haael eyes, which 
she used towards her granddad in the archest 
possible way. All the boys were very fond 
of ” Me.” But Manton considered her 
presence beneath the dignity of a public 
achooL The free way in which she ran about 
was an offence to him. He spoke of her as a 
** Mttie brat,” or ” that squalling kid,” and 
once in Andrew’s hearing rebuffed her with 
a haish word. 

One afternoon “ Me,” in her comparatively 
unrestricted wanderings, had got away from 
the nurse and was playing in we neighbour¬ 
hood of the swimming-place. Andrew was 
sketohing some distance away ; the rest of 
the boys were either at cricket or scattered 
abroad, and the only one who happened to be 
quite close was ManUm. 


Sylvia came toddling across towanis the 
brid^ by the weir, when she suddenly 
stumbled, and dropped in the water. Andrew, 
who was watching her, dropped his pad, and 
ran as hard as he could. As he ran he 
shouted to Manton. But, incredible to ndate, 
Manton made no movement of any kind 
towards saving the little girl. Andrew was 
a strong swimmer, and by a great effort 
managed to get ” Me ” out, Manton assist¬ 
ing vmen the rescue was an accomplished 
fact. 

By the time she and Andrew were safe on 
land the nurse had arrived, and mahod away 
with her baby into the Clock House, which 
was quite handy. Andrew was consumed 
with wrath. 

” You awful coward ! ” he said. “ Why 
didn’t you jump in ? You can swim as well 
as I can. ‘ Me ’ might have been drowned.” 

Manton was pale to the lips. He did not 
know why he had not jumped in. It was 
partly fear, partly an unreasoning kind of 
hate. Andrew’s words turned the current 
of his thoughts. The colour came back to 
his face, and he said in an indifferent tone : 

” I didn’t see her fall in.” 

” You liar and coward t ” burst out 
Andrew. ” I’ll punch your head for you.” 

” I tell you I didn’t see her fall in. But 
who can expect you to believe the word of a 
gentleman 7 ” And Manton turned on his 
heel 

Andrew sprang at him and with his wet 
hand clutched him by the collar and shook 

him. 

” You rat! ” he shouted. I’D thrash 
you I ” 

Suddenly Andrew remembered Stuart 
He knew Stuart would never behave like 
this, and Stuart at any rate was a gentleman. 
He loosed Manton. That worthy was con¬ 
siderably perturbed. Andrew’s large hand 
had ruffled his habitual calm. Besides, he 


was still feeling the after-effects of the 
sickness of feiur and hate that he had ex¬ 
perienced when “Me” fell into the water. 
Then every other thought was absort^ed in a 
fierce resentment of this low-bom fellow, who 
was so powerful and vrho had put him so 
entirely in ihe wrong. 

“ All right,” he said, “ Mr. Andrew Cary. 
rU be even with you, my fine friend, one of 
these days ! You’ll be glatl enough to go 
back and feed the pigs before Tve done with 
you. What business have you here, you 
low cur ? You ought to be blacking the 
boots or cleaning the dishes-” 

But he got no f.nlher. With n cry, 
Andrew seize 1 him and by main force flung 
him into the uatcr. Then he tore like a 
madman across the Vineyanis, rushed up¬ 
stairs to his dormitory and ilung hims(:Jf 
upon his bed, without any thought of his 
recent ducking. He was lying there still, 
when Manton came in. Manton had decided 
upon a course of action. He took no notice 
of Andrew, qmetly changed his clothes, and 
W'ent down U) inquire how Miss Sylvia was. 
He behaved so skilfully that even the nurse, 
who indeed was too confused at the moment 
to know what had taken place, w'as almost 
led to think that he boro the ohief part in the 
child’s rescue. 

Andrew at length came out of his exoitalde 
mood, put on some dry flannels, and ap¬ 
peared at tea. There, to his ama&omeat, 
he found that Manton w'as quite a hero. 
After tea the real rescuer poured the true 
story of the affair into Stuart’s sympathetic 
car. Yet, as far as the others were con¬ 
cerned, Manton emerged with a very great 
deal of credit from that involuntary dip. 

He congratulated himself on his clevemees. 
but his dislike for '1 albot’s was no less, and 
his hatred for Andrew Cary was the strongest 
motive that had ever oome into bis life. 
iTo b€ continued.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS: 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CL AVER DON WOOD. 

CHAFTIB IX.—OM THl WAY TO THE IMPKARl MOUNTAINS. 


T he four poshed on their way past the 
village outskirts, and once more 
plnnged into the forest. They passed 
several cunningly contrived ambuscades, 
and were compelled to give the password, 
and went by numerous stockades built 
parallel with the track. These stockades 
were formidable obsiac'les, and were so 
made that they were impervious to the 
bullets of the most modern rifle, and even 
to Uie impact of a seven-pounder shell. 
They were usually about ten or fifteen yards 
from the track to which they ran parallel, 
and were hidden in the recesses of the 
thickest undergrowth. It was impossible 
to distinguish them from the track. 

They were built of logs of wood of about 
fourteen inches in diameter and nine feet 
long. These were driven into the ground to 
the depth of three feet and securely fas¬ 
tened and hammered down. The six feet 
remaining above ground are then firmly 
bound together and huge boulders are 
placed gainst them, making an almost solid 
wall. Holes are made through which 
hollow bamboos are thrust, making a tannel 
in which a rifle may be placed and fired 
without danger to the man behind the 


stockade. A trench of some three feet 
deep is cut to afford shelter, and a covered 
line of retreat is made from them. Some¬ 
times they have sides of about three feet, 
but the usual thing is to have only a front. 
An experienced officer wrote in one of his 
despatches : 

“ It is absolutely impossible for Euro¬ 
pean eyes to discern them; occasionally an 
exceptionally quick-sighted native will dis¬ 
cover the locality of a stockade by some 
indication, such as a dead twig or some 
drooping leaves overhead. The places 
most chosen are the crossings of forda and 
rivers, thick gullies, a sharp turn in the 
road, the top or bottom of a hill so long as 
it commands the path, and the densest bush 
in the vicinity of their towns. They are 
often built in groups, giving mutual sup¬ 
port. The shells of the seven-pounder break 
to pieces on coming in contact with these 
boulders. A sheltered line of retreat down 
some small slope leading to a pathway cut 
in the rear enables the defenders to r^reat 
in comparative safety. Owing to the 
density of the bosh It is impossible to rush 
them.” 

When Tom examined these stockades, he 


saw that when they were located it would 
be a hopeleES task to attack them from the 
front; the only chance of success would be 
in cutting round the flanks at a safe dis¬ 
tance and then making a rush in from the 
rear. 

That evening they saw in the distance the 
blue outlines of the Imperri Hills. From 
ihte slight eminence upon which they stood 
they looked over miles and miles of dense 
bush over which the tall stems of cocoa-nut 
and palm trees towered with their hanging 
plumes of graceful branches. The sun 
sank below the horizon, and the darkness 
fell as they once more plunged into the 
recesses of the forest. 

“ To-morrow, master,” whispered Wal- 
lolo, as they lay concealed in a thick cave of 
imdergrowth, “ we shall be within the hills, 
and then it will not be safe for us to go 
farther with you. Zabari and Fedach are 
well known to many of the Mendi chiefs, 
and they are marked men. It would bo 
death for all of us. Yon alone can go 
forward to the Council with any chance of 
safety.” 

” Yes, master,” added Fedath, ” we will 
go as far as we can with you, but wlmn we 
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reach the outskirts of the Council Hill, 
sentries will be placed to check the names 
of all who enter. Only chiefs and Morri- 
men and the Tassos will be allowed to pass, 
and there will be a ring of thousands of 
men all round. A bird could not get 
through without being seen. I know a 
cave which is hidden in a rough gorge 
where we can hide in security, if we can 
but reach it. There are so many prowling 
Mendis in the forest that we must use every 
precaution to avoid capture.” 

” AUmidnight we must creep quietly on 
our way,” said Zabari : “ through the dark¬ 
ness we may avoid the spies, and once 
wdthin the cave we are not likely to be dis¬ 
covered. We enter it by way of a long 
tunnel cut out by the gods in the rock, and 
no one would suspect that a large cavern 
lay beyond.” 

Soon they got out of the thick forest and 
entered a ravine, where the way was easier. 
They followed its windings until it nar¬ 
rowed to an exceedingly precipitous gorge, 
more like a cleft made by a giant’s sword 
in the mountain. Here they could not 
march breast forward, but had to go side¬ 
ways for some fifty yards. It was a weird 
experience for Tom : the unnatural quiet, 
the thick darkness, and the knowledge that 
at any moment they might run upon the 
spear of some waiting Mendi spy, made him 
feel desperately nervous; but he said 
nothing, and went on. Then they pafjsed 
the gorge and entered what seemed to be a 
wide valley. It was comparatively light, 
and Zabari led the example of ca.^iting him¬ 
self on the ground and crawling noiselessly 
from bush to bush. After two or three 
hours of this slow progress, Fedash, who 
had now gone ahejid, gave a low hiss. The 
signal was repeated from one to the other, 
and Tom knew that they were somewhere 
near the entrance to tlie cave. One by one 
Fedash, Zabari, and Wallolo disappeared, 
leaving not the slighte.st trace of their 
whereabouts. Tom at last found himself 
before a low, thick hedge. A hand was 
thrust out, and Wallolo’s voice was heard 
whispering, “ This way, master, and 
quickly. We arc being watched. There 
are trackers after us. Do not disturb the 
twigs, and be careful to break nothing, 
or when daylight comes nothing will save 
ns.” 

Tom slipped like a snake beneath the 
twigs and Wallolo dropped them into place. 
Then, leaving Wallolo to watch, Tom crept 
noiselessly along the leafy tunnel until he 
came to a dark hole in the rock. Here 
Zabari awaited him. 

” In here, master ; you can walk upright 
now. We have about fifty paces to go, and 
then a short climb up the face of a rock 
brings us to the shelf where the cave is. 
Is Wallolo following? ” 

” He is stopping behind to watch. We 
have been followed by Hendi spies. He 
will not leave his post. Go to him, Zabari, 
rnd watch with him till all his safe. I will 
join Fedash. If you arc attacked give a 
shrill whistle, but do not call us unless a 
number of men assail you. U.«e your spear 
and knife. The sound of a pistol would 
betray us to all within hearing. Before 
daylight we will relieve you.” 

Tom joined Fedash, and the two made 
themselves as comfortable as possible. 
They made a hearty meal, and. after li^^ten- 
ing awhile and finding all quiet, they lay 
down to sleep. A little before daylight. 
■:s near as they could judge. Tom and 
Fedash left the cave, and quietly slipped 
along the tunnel. The entrance was un¬ 
disturbed, but Zabari and Wallolo had dis¬ 
appeared. There was no sign of a struggle, 
but Fedash, after crawling a few yards 
away, returned with a leaf in his hand. 


Upon the leaf waa a tiny splash of blood. 
Fedash shook his head and pointed to the 
leaf. 

” They have been carried off, master, 
and.wounded. There are no marks of feet 
that I can see, but we must try to get upon 
the trail.” 

” Right, Fedash. Make a cast round to 
the left and I will take the right; if you do 
not pass that stone in five minutes I shall 
know that you have got the trail, and I 
will come to you. If I do not pass it you 
will know that I have hit it, and you can 
come to me. Do not show yourself at 
all and take advantage of every bit of 
cover.” 

Fedash nodded and slipped away. Tom 
crawled away to the right and searched for 
a trail, but could not discern anything. 
He lay down and fixed his eyes on the stone. 
He waited the five minutes, and as Fedash 
did not appear, he began to crawl back in 
order to join in at the trail which he had no 
doubt the keen-eyed African had picked up. 
He soon got on the trail of Fedash and 
followed it until it went into a clump of 
bushes. After that it ended. There were 
no signs of Fedash. Tom searched in every 
part of the thicket, but found nothing 
except some tiny pieces of broken twig, and 
what looked like the marks of a leopard’s 
foot. The trees were not big enough for a 
leopard to hide itself and spring down upon 
a man from the branches. And why the 
tread of one foot? The pugs were dis¬ 
tinctly marked. Tom lay down and scruti¬ 
nised them with the greatest care. He 
then determined to go on and discover the 
trail of four feet. About fifty yards away 
he found the tracks of men. The heels 
were deeper than the toes, and the steps 
were rather short. After a long examina¬ 
tion Tom muttered : 

” I see it now ; there are two tra( ks, one 
.‘^^everal hours old, and one fresh. The 
older track is shorter and deeper than the 
other. Zabari and Wallolo have been 
carried off by a number of men. Fedash is 
a child’s weight, and the track of his 
captors is hardly marked. There is blood 
on the older trail, but not much, and it 
seems as though it had dropped through a 
bandage. The w'ound must have been on 
the top of the head, or there would have 
been more blood. What in the world can 
it be ? A leopard could not possibly have 
taken them without signs of a struggle and 
without a lot of blood, and a one- 
footed leopard would be an interest¬ 
ing curiosity. And how was it done so 
silently T ” 

It was easy to follow the trail now, and 
Tom tracked it through the gorge and the 
ravine until once more he found himself 
within the thick forest. He moved in 
absolute silence and with every care. And 
then he came suddenly upon a sight which 
thrilled him with astonishment and dismay. 
In a clearing, surrounded by the densest 
undergrowth, he saw what he took to be 
twelve huge leopards. They were lying in 
a circle with their heads close together, like 
the hub and spokes of a wheel, and Tom 
.saw the yellow fur and black spots and 
caught the glitter of sharp claws. But in 
an instant he saw that they were not 
leopards, but men, and he remembered that 
he had been told of a murderous society 
known as the Leopards, whose mark of 
death upon their victims was three sharp 
deep cuts like those made by a leopard’s 
claws. Each man had fastened to his right 
wrist three razor-like curved blades, and 
it was with these that the fatal blow was 
struck. They imitated the leopard in its 
stealthy habits, and lay in wait in order to 
pounce suddenly upon their enemy or a 
wayfarer. They were covered entirely 


with leopard skins, and their heads were 
placed within the jaws and skull of the 
animal. They were horrible to look at, and 
Tom felt a shudder of disgust as he looked 
at them from his hiding-place. 

A few yards from them he saw three 
figures stretched out upon the ground. 
Strong cords had been passed around their 
ankles and wrists and attached to pegs 
which were driven deep into the earth. 
About their heads were blood-stained band¬ 
ages, which showred that they had been 
suddenly attacked and stunned with heavy 
blows upon the head. They were, to all 
appearance, lifeless. Tom easily recog¬ 
nised Wallolo, Zabari, and Fedash. 

The Leopards talked rapidly among 
themselves, and Tom gathered that there 
was some matter of dispute among them. 
Some seemed to wish to kill the prisoners 
straight away, while others pointed to the 
mountains and said, ” Saraka—saraka ” 
(sacrifice). As they pointed in his direc¬ 
tion, Tom imagined at first that they had 
discovered his hiding-place. Presently four 
rose and stood upright, the others 'remain¬ 
ing in a sitting posture. Making a quick 
gesture of salute, the four started off with 
a run, passing the thicket where Tom lay, 
and making for the ravine by w'hat seemed 
to be a shorter cut than he had traversed. 
They had evidently gone to report the cap¬ 
ture at the Great Council, and to offer the 
prisoners as sacrifices to the priests. They 
would probably return in about six hours’ 
time. 

If Tom wished to render his followers 
effective service something must be done 
quickly, but how or what action would serve 
them best he could not devise. He saw 
that the Leopards had no firearms and no 
wreapons save their clubs and claw knives, 
and that he could easily shoot most of them 
down from some place of concealment, but 
he knew that the fir.‘it shot would mean 
instant death to the prisoners, and that the 
.sound of the shots would call enemies down 
upon him from every quarter. 

Crawding from his place of concealment, 
he made hie way towards the path which 
the four Leopards had taken. Near the 
thick bush, and approached by a side track 
near the path, he saw a sapling of some five 
feet in height. In front of it was a fairly 
close bush. Seizing the sapling, he bent it 
back towards him, and, fastening it down 
with a cord wdthout unduly straining it, 
he began to Lake off his Morri costume. 
With the aid of cord and pieces of stick, he 
fixed the cape of grass, the fringe of hair, 
the mask and turban and hair to it, so that 
it began to look like his own figure. Strip¬ 
ping himself to his loincloth, but keeping 
his belt and weapons on, he took the oppor¬ 
tunity, when the Leopards were talking 
together, to let the sapling spring back to 
its place. Then he crept round until he 
took up a position in the bush about eix 
yards from where the prisoners were lying. 
Taking a piece of cord, he tied his knife 
to it and waited. Fedash lay nearest, and 
Tom saw that he was conscious, and that 
when he was unobserved he opened his eyee 
and looked round. 

In a few minutes one of the Leopards 
turned his head in the direction of the 
Morri-man and said something to his com¬ 
panions. They all looked in astonishment 
at the figure showing above the bush. Tom 
threw the cord, and it fell across? the open 
hand of Feclnsh. Ho felt the cord, seized 
it, and .‘^lowly drew the knife to his hand. 
Tom knew that in a few minutes Fedash 
would contrive to cut his own fetters and 
those of his companions. He caught the 
quick glance which the hunter threw in his 
direction, and kne\n that the little man was 
wide awake. Ho then c rept back and lay 
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in the bush a few yards from the Morri- 
inan, near the path by which he knew the 
Leopards would crawl if it was decided to 
make a closer investigation. 

The savages called out to the Morri-man. 
On receiving no answer they looked with 
increasing astonishment at the silent figure. 
Superstitious fears began to trouble them. 
They stood watching in silent amazement, 
and then one of the boldest dropped on his 
knees and began to creep into the bush. 
His companions kept their ground. Tom 
crouched in his covert and grasped the 
barrel of his revolver. He knew exactly 
where to strike his foe, and had not long to 
wait. In a few minutes he heard a stealthy 
movement, like an animal drawing itself 
over grass, and the Leopard came slowly 
past him. Noiselessly raising his arm, Tom 
struck him a heavy blow with the steel- 
covered butt of his revolver on the nape of 
the neck, and without a sound the savage 
dropped full length upon the ground. 
Tom dragged him into the bush. 

Five minutes passed, and the same 
stealthy moving on the track told him that 
another savage was coming on the same 
fatal errand. Precisely the same thing 
happened, and Tom dragged the second 
Leopard into the bush. And still the 
silent Morri-man stood, to all appearance 
looking stedfastly over the bushes at the 
Leopards waiting the call of their com¬ 
rade. The silence and the quiet of their 
comrades seemed to puzzle the savages. 

“ Oh, Morri man, is it peace or war? ” 
said one of the men. “ Speak, if you have 
a voice. Is it peace or is it war ? ” 

“ War, O Leopards,” replied Tom, in a 
wailing, long-drawn voice. “ War and 
death to you, though I have no spear, and 
cannot come to you. War, 0 coward 
Leopards, who dare not come to a lame 
Morri.” 

The strange voice and motionless figure, 
so mysterious in its inactivity, seemed to fill 
the Leopards with dread, but the taunt of 
“ coward ” spurred them into action. 
Leaving two of their number to guard the 
prisoners, the four dived into the bushes 
to surround the Morri. Almost before 
Tom was prepared, one crawled along the 
path the firet two had taken. Tom struck 
him as he had done the others, and con¬ 
cealed his body and waited. Another came 
and met the same quick fate. I.ieaving 
him where he fell, Tom darted into the 
bush, and made a circuit so as to approach 
the Morri-man from the back. Hiding be¬ 
hind a bush, he saw one of the Leopards 
crouching, and slowly raising his head to 
look at the Morri-man. The deadly re¬ 
volver-butt did its work, and Tom crept 
nearer. As he lay he heard a stealthy foot 
in the bushes beyond him. 

‘‘ Fodi,” said a voice, ‘‘ Fodi, let us seize 
him together. Where are you? ” 

“Here,” muttered Tom, “close beside 
you. Crawl in the bush before you and 
on the track and pass me.” 

“Silence, Fodi, I come.” 

A black figure crawled like a snake past 
Tom, peering from side to side into the 
bushes. The cruel Leopard knives hung 
from his wrist. For a moment he saw 
Tom’s upraised arm, and lifted his head. 
The next instant the heavy butt caught 
him on the temple, and he lay still. 

The two Leopards left still stood guard¬ 
ing the prisoners, but looking always at the 
immovable and silent Morri-man. 

“ Simba,” at length said the taller of 
the two, “ where are our comrades ? They 
should be near him and around him now. 
Hist! VV’hat was that? ” 

Tom had crept near and caught this last 
speech. 


“Simba, 0 Simba,” he said, “come 
quickly by the path. He is lame and help¬ 
less. We can seize him. He is a false 
Morri. We have surrounded him. Come 
quickly.” 

Simba looked at the prostrate prisoners, 
and spoke to his comrade. 

“Quassi, I go to them. Wait by the 
prisoners.” 

He slipped into the bush, and took the 
track that the first man had followed. Tom 
lay and waited. The stealthy movement 
of Simba told him where he was, and in a 
few minutes the remorseless and deadly 
pistol had done its work. 

Suddenly Tom’s voice sounded out again 
in the Morri-man’s wailing, long drawn 
tone. 

‘ ‘ Look at me, Quassi, look at me. Where 
are the coward Leopards ? I am lame and 
helpless; look at me.” 

Quassi looked in terror stricken helpless¬ 
ness at the mysterious figure, and Tom 
shouted ; 


“ Now, Fedash ! ” 

There was a sudden rueh, a swift flash 
like that of lightning, and Fedash plunged 
his knife deep in the shoulders of the won¬ 
dering Leopard. The next moment Toni 
stood in the midst of his followers. Zabari 
and Wallolo were weak and dazed, but 
they soon realised that they were saved. 

“ They are all silenced,” said Tom, “ but 
it has been an awful business. I am un 
nerved and sick now that it is all over. 
Drag him into the bush, Fedash, and lei 
us get away from this horrible place.” 

“ But the Morri-man, master ; what does 
it mean ? Who is he ? and why does he 
stand eo silent ? ” 

“ Come, Fedash ; it is nothing but a sap¬ 
ling, with my dress upon it. Make the 
thing into a bundle and let us get away. 1 
shall die if I stay any longer in this terrible 
death-trap. Come, come away.” 

(To he continued.) 


& & & 



Sir R. Baden Powell and some of his Boy Scouts. 
{^Itraicn for ifm “ Bo/s Own Paper " by T. P. BuiitiES.'i.) 
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The Hardening of a Tenderfoot. 

By DEMPSTER DOLE. 


D ick Foster had been to an English 
public school and university, receiv¬ 
ing aU the so-called advantages of a very 
expensive education. When it was finished 
he plaintively explained to his father that 
to settle down to any profession, especially 
the law—the one destined for him—was 
absolutely out of the question. “ Office 
grind would kill me in a month,” he said. 
And his father smiled ^^rimly as he looked 
at the well-developed tix feet of manhood 
before him, hardened by athletics, and in¬ 
quired what life did one so delicately con¬ 
stituted feel himself suited for, when Dick, 
with unkind remarks upon the limited 
dimencions of the land of his birth, had 
pleaded to be sent to Canada. So, provided 
with an expensive outfit of unsuitable 
articles and an allowance of a hundred 
a y^r, he was sent. 

His first twenty pounds vanished in a 
manner little short of miraculous, owing 
to his habit of regarding the silver dollar, 
value four and twopence, as the equivalent 
of the English shilling, and the necessity 
for finding work imnressed itself upon him 
with unexpected force. 

The only thing that the boy could do 
really well likely to be of any use to him 
in the new country was ride, and with this 
accomplishment in mind he sought ranch- 
owners, to offer his services as a cow- 
puncher. He had gleaned what he con¬ 
sidered reliable information concerning the 
life of this gentleman from sundry en¬ 
grossing novels, in which he is depicted 
as a fascinating figure in most becoming 
attire, whose chief employment appears to 
be riding an animal called a “bucking 
broncho ” with wonderful ease and apility. 
Dick felt convinced he was made for the 
pari, and was astonished at the reluctance 
to accept his services which manifested 
itself on the part of the ranchers. 

They asked him disconcerting questions 
as to his experience in “rounding up,” 
“ cutting out,” and “ branding,” and when 
the boy confessed his ignorance of these 
matters, but added with superb self-con¬ 
fidence that “ he’d soon learn that,” the 
ranch-owners smiled, and one said softly 
that he was glad to hear it^—he had always 
considered that what was really wanted in 
Canada was real brainy men ; but he feared 
that, should he import so much genius into 
his bunk-house, the effect upon his other 
punchers would be disastrous ! It took 
Dick a moment or two to realise that, not 
only was he being dismissed by this 
satirical speech, but being made fun of; 
and when be did, he was very angry. Still, 
his self-confidence had been a trifle shaken, 
and it was with humbler mien that he 
soup'ht the next man. 

The interview seemed to be going well 
until his would-be employer said suddenly, 
“You’re a remittance man, I guess.” 

“What?” said Dick, looking puzzled. 
He had not yet got used to the term. 

“Got an allowance from home, eh?” 
expl^’ined the other. 

“Oh, yes.” said Dick eagerly, thinking 
that the fact of him not being absolutely 
destitute might help him. “ I have a 
hundred a year from my father.” 

“Ah. then you can go to the devil on it 
where you please, for it won’t be on my 
ranch.remarked the other pleasantly, as 
he walked off. 

The remittance man in Cana da is regarded 
with siiaoicion by the men who have fought 
the difficulties of the country unaided. 
They have learnt by bitter experience that 


that kind are generally vrild younger sons 
or undesirable relations shimted into the 
new country by their friends, with an 
allowance not enough to keep them in com¬ 
fort, but plenty to give them a perfectly 
natural distaste for hard work and make 
them the easy prey of “poker sharps.” 
Dick was happily the exception to this 
rule, but, like most exceptions, he had to 
suffer. 

His first two interviews were followed by 
others of a like nature, until the boy, all 
the bounce taken out of him, learnt to keep 
the fact of his allowance dark and expatiate 
largely upon his ability to ride and great 
anxiety for work of any nature. 

At last he was taken on by a large ranch- 
owner in want of men for his “ round up,” 
who had taken a fancy to the clean-bred 
young Englishman. 

Hifl introduction to the cow-puncher 
proper (he himself only ranked as an odd 
man) was not promising. His employer 
led him to the door of a ramshackle frame 
building. Inside were two rows of narrow 
beds, giving it something the appearance 
of an untidy hospital ward. Upon iheso 
beds lounged about twenty men of different 
types and nationalities, in varying atti¬ 
tudes of ease. 

This was the bunk-houee. 

“Say, boys,” said the ranch-owner, 
addressing the loungers, “this is Mr. Dick 
Foster, a tenderfoot. He says he can ride 
and is keen on work, though what he knows 
about cattle don’t amount to nothing; but 
I guess we'll be able to lick him into 
shape, ril leave you to get acquainted ” ; 
and as the burly back of his employer shut 
the light for a moment from the doorway 
and then vanished, Dick’s feelings were 
strongly akin to those he had experienced 
as a.child taking his first sea-bathe. 

Am the “ boss ” had presented him, a 
few heads had been raised and “ How 
dos! ” muttered, but after that no one 
took the faintest notice of him. 

This complete and studied indifference 
was iinach harder to bear than hostile 
criticism. Dick stood hesitating what to 
do next. A remark was going the round 
in «i undertone, eliciting sniggers. 

He felt convinced that the joke was at 
his expense, and stepped forward between 
the rows of beds. “ Y^es, I’m an awful 
tenderfoot, and 1 expect you’ll find me a 
bit of a fool; but it’s like being young, 
time twill mend it,” he said, addressing 
the man whom he credited with starting 
the H&e. “Can you tell me which bed 
will be mine ? ” 

At this, most of them crowded round 
him. apparently officiously anxious to be of 
service. Each gave him different informa¬ 
tion concerning his bed, backing up his 
statement with profanity of such amazing 
variety as to astound Dick. 

After realising that he would receive 
no reliable information concerning beds or 
anything else yet awhile, Dick took pos¬ 
session of one which did not appear to be 
occupied. He pushed his dunnage bag 
underneath, and, finding the silent hostile 
scrutiny he was undergoing unbearable, 
nulled a newspaper out of his pocket and 
began to read it, although it did not con¬ 
tain a single item of news with which he 
was not well acquainted already. He tried 
hard to give the uninteresting naragranhs 
his undivided attention, but could not shut 
his ears to the bursts of stifled, and in some 
cases unstifled, laughter which bubbled 
forth.in response to queerly-worded jokes, 


the purport of which he could not gather, 
but knew instinctively that they were at. 
his expense. 

Suddenly a hush of expectancy made him 
look up. 

Standing in the doorway was a heavily 
built typical cow-puncher, with broad 
shoulders and a bull neck, arrogant animal 
strength in every inch of him. This new¬ 
comer gave a quick glance down the rows 
of bods and his eyes rested aggressively on 
Dick. 

“This the new plated goods?” he in- 

2 uirc,I scornfully of the room at large, and 
>ick recognised himself under this queer 
description. 

“ That’s Fo. Just blown in from Picca¬ 
dilly,” replied some one with a snigger. 

The big man, without another word, 
strode to the foot of the bed upon which 
Dick was sitting. 

“ What arc you doing on my bed ? ” he 
asked in a roar that would not have dis- 
^aced the biggest of the historic three 
bears when he made the same inquiry. 

“ I didn’t know it was your bed,” said 
Dick, looking up. 

“ Well, YOU Imow now,” said the other, 
“ and I advise you to clear pretty slippy, 
unless you want your head knocked off your 
body. ’ 

Not wishing for a quarrel so soon after 
his arrival, Dick was about to comply, 
when the expectant grins and meaning nods 
and winks exchanged between the other 
men showed him that he had quite uncon¬ 
sciously fallen into a trap they had set for 
him. 

With a sudden determination to face the 
thing out, he remained seated, and, patting 
the bed as if to test its softness, said 
slowly, “ Do you know, I’ve a notion I like 
this bed. Think I’ll stick to it.” 

The other gasped and stared at him, 
while the grins widened. 

“ But as you say it’s yours,” Dick con¬ 
tinued, “ tell you what I’ll do. I’ll fight 
you for it.” 

“ Fight me for it! ” gasped the enraged 
bed-owner. “ You, a skeeter like you, 
fight me ? ” 

“Yes,” said Dick, rising; “that is, if 
you’re not afraid. I thought you seemed 
rather keen on knocking hea^s off just 
now, but perhaps I was mistaken.” 

The bully gave a roar of lurid language, 
and made a sudden lunge forward ; but a 
lithe Southerner, who, seated on the next 
bed, had been drinking in the scene with 
keen enjoyment, caught the great fist as it 
shot forward. 

“ Fair play’s a jewel, Jake,” he drawled. 
“ Don’t let yourself tret riz.” 

“Thank you,” said Dick, turning to 
him. “You saved me a nasty one then. 
Where I come from,” he continued imper 
sonally, “ wo call a man who tries to hit 
another off his guard a coward.” 

The whole room burst into clamour at 
that. 

Some took Dick’s part and hailed him 
as a “ good plucked ’un,” “ white all 
through,” or “clear grit to his teeth,” as 
their fancy dictated, while others urged 
the man Jake to immediately wipe up the 
floor with the saucy young rip. 

Thev swept the combatants out of the 
bunk-honse to a clear space behind. Dick 
found himself next to the friendly 
Southerner, who said softly, “You air 
fairly venturesome; he’s somewhat hefty 
for a bantum of your build to tackle. Got 
any science in your fists? ’’ 
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“ Some,” said Dick modestly. 

” Ah, well, keep cool and use it,” re¬ 
sponded the Southerner. ” Jake don’t 
amoimt to nothing but a pounding 
machine.” 

Acting upon this kindly hint, Dick 
fought warily, chiefly on the defensive, 
and it was not long before his scientific 
boxing got the better of the blind rushes 
of Jake, even though he was a much heavier 
man. It took him some time, however, to 
recognise the incredible truth that he was 
being vanquished, but at last he was forced 
to cry ” Peccavi,” and they returned in a 
body to the bunk-house, Dick hastily 
adjusting himself from the position of a 
despised ” tenderfoot ” to something 
approaching a conquering hero—a position 
made doubly^ sure by his subsequent be¬ 
haviour in the bunk-house; for, going to 
the contested bunk, he pulled his dunnage 
bag from beneath it. 

I’m awfully sorry I took your bunk,” 
he said with a smile to the bruised and 
crestfallen Jake, ” and of course I never 
meant to stick to it; but when you began 
to talk about knocking heads off, well, you 
know, no fellow could ‘ give up.’ ” 

Having explained himself in this not too 
lucid manner, he found a bunk that really 
was unoccupied, and took possession. 

This magnanimity on the part of the 
victor took the room by storm, and Dick’s 
hrst night on the ranch saw him with a 
certain position assured. 

His ordeal, however, was by no means at 
an end. The next morning he had to make 
good his claim to being a horseman. A 
mild-looking piebald mare was pointed out 
to him as the horse he might ride for the 
time being. Dick looked disgustedly at 
what he considered a flea-bitten old hack. 

She stood awkwardly on three legs, head 
down, ears back, blinking in the warm 
sunlight with an occasional lazy whisk of 
her scraggy tail when the flies became un¬ 
bearable. 

“Gentle-lookin’ old lamb, ain’t she?” 
said a cowboy with a wicked chuckle. 

“ Like to try her ? I’ll lend you a saddle.” 

Dick accepted the offer, once more scent¬ 
ing a trap. He swung himself upon her 
back with a certain quick leap he had found 
useful before; but it seemed to him that he 
had no sooner touched leather than the 
mare shot into the air with the velocity of 
a rocket, her head between her knees. It 
was his first experience of bucking. His « 
spine seemed to crack like a whip and his 
arms felt like leaving their sockets. As he 
recovered himself she flung up her wicked 
head, catching him full cn the nose, a pain¬ 
ful but minor ill for which he had no atten¬ 
tion to spare, for the mare was indulging in 
a series of evolutions so startling and 
varied as to demand the whole of his energy 
for the task of sticking to the saddle. 

To his delight he did it, and the mare 
consented to stand upon her four feet with 
a suddenness quite as surprising as her 
previous objection to doing so, and the 
verdict was solemnly passed from one 
watching puncher to another that the 
tenderfoot could ride. 

Dick came to the ranch just before the 
beef round-up, when the fat steers are 
cut out of the bunch. Being no good with 
the rope, his work consisted of herding 
the horses. 

At big round-ups such as this was each 
cow-puncher is allowed seven horses. 

These at night are turned loose on the 
range, because a horse that is working hard 
cannot find sufficient grass for food when 
picketed; so that the care of the horses, 
sometimes numbering quite a thousand, 
and herding them up from the ranges into 


the corral for the men to saddle is a very 
important part of the work. 

X)ick soon fitted into his niche, for though 
still the tenderfoot, the miseries that 
usually attend the infVoduction of these 
unfortunate beings to the West had, in his 
case, been somewhat mitigated by his 
plucky behaviour on his first night in the 
bunk-house. He had found a friend, too, 
in the Southerner, known among the boys 
as “Kentucky,” and from him Dick was 
striving to learn how to throw a rope, occa¬ 
sionally getting himself and the rope so 
mixed in the process that the disentangle¬ 
ment took more time than the lesson. 

He had adopted the fringed leather 
“chaps,” loose shirt, and wide felt hat, 
been initiated into the mysteries of poker 
and cribbage, a very favourite game with 
cowboys ; but still he was not the real thing 
that he longed to be : he was the tender¬ 
foot, and he remained the tenderfoot until 
an unexpected little episode lifted him at 
one bound into the coveted position of 
“one of the boys.” 

A fairly big bunch of steers was being 
driven in from the ranges to the corrals. 

Kentucky and three other men were 
bringing them up, and, his work with the 
horses being over for the time being, Dick 
mounted and rode to meet them, being 
anxious to glean hints that might be usefiu 
when the time came for him to handle the 
beasts himself. 

The herd was moving at a jog-trot, a 
wave of heaving backs and wide-spread 
horns. 

Kentucky was loping alon^ on his clever 
little cattle pony, P^ro, in front; the 
others rode on each side and at the rear of 
the herd. They made an intensely vivid 
picture in the dust-filled sunlight, though 
one likely to inspire terror in the heart of 
anyone not aware of the ease with which 
the careless-looking men in charge could 
handle even bigger bunches. 

Kentucky was shouting a drawling 
nigger hymn—cowboys are fond of singing 
—when he caught sight of Dick, and, 
waving his hand, set his pony at a canter 
to come and meet him. 

Quite how it happened no one ever knew. 
It was not like the wisest pony in the 
bunch to put his foot in a hole; but the fact 
remains that Pedro suddenly went down in 
a heap, throwing his rider from the saddle. 
The horse was up again and galloping 
away in a second; but the man, although 
he struggled to his feet, was engulfed in 
the oncoming wave of steers. 

It is a saying in cattle-land that once a 
cowboy leaves his saddle when he is round¬ 
ing-up a herd he is a “gone coon.” The 
animals simply close up and squeeze or 
trample him to death. This flashed into 
Dick’s mind as he noticed the disappear¬ 
ance of Kentucky. His startled pony, 
used to gentler treatment, felt the cruel 
spurs score his sides, and bounded forward 
at a stretch gallop to meet the advancing 
cattle. It was a wall of heads and horns 
he had to charge, and, not liking the look 
of it, he turned aside; but Dick wrenched 
him round with spur and rein, and, striking 
right and left with his “ black snake ” hide 
whip, managed to make the cattle part suffi¬ 
ciently for him to wedge himself and his 
horse between the heaving backs, towards 
the Southerner, whom he could see striving 
to keep the hold he had obtained in the 
coarse hair upon the shoulders of a shaggy 
two-year-old. The pressure from all sides 
was beginning to tell, and Kentucky, who 
could not see his rescuer, was about to 
slip under, when he felt himself suddenly 
grasped by the collar and jerked to the 
front of Dick’s saddle with a suddenness 
that nearly dislocated his neck. 


Their troubles were by no means over, 
however, for the steadily moving herd had 
closed round the pony with its double 
burden, and Dick had his work cut out to 
hold Kentucky, who was too badly winded 
to do anything for himself, and guide the 
nearly frantic pony out of the surging 
mass which threatened every moment to 
sweep him off his feet. 

It seemed centuries before they got clear, 
though, as a matter of fact, it had all hap¬ 
pened so quickly that the other punchers 
did not know anything was wrong until 
they saw Pedro running free and Dick 
emerging from the herd with Kentucky in 
his arms. 

Cow-punchers are never effusive. As tho 
rescued man once more mounted his own 
pony he turned to Dick with a Southerner’s 
bow. “ I am shualy obliged to you,” was 
all he said, but if anyone ever after re¬ 
ferred to Dick slightingly as “ the tender¬ 
foot,” he had to reckon with Kentucky, 
and few cared to try the experiment. 



Posters Gay. 

BY THOMAS HAT, M.A. 

I DO not praise In lyrlo phrase 
The beauties of Uie rose. 

I Bing of those advertisementa 
That everybody knows., 

It is an age when every stage 
Is boldly run to pay. 

Tlie poster and the sandwich-man, 

Alas! have come to stay. 

And up and down thrtnigh Add and towi^ 
When on the railway line. 

The placards come so thick and fast 
They nearly intertwine. 

I went by rail down Humbug Vale, 

But nothing could I see 
Save Thingummy's advertisement 
Of what-you-call-it tea, 

I counted hoards of little boards. 

Until we reached the teens, 

That vaunted all the virtues of 
JPlapdoodle’s Pickled Beans. 

And, oh I the shocks that staring ox 
Inflicts upon the eye 
When round a comer suddenly 
That poster you espy. 

Which claims to teach to all and each 
A wonderful belief 
la Somebody's most excellent 
Quintessences of beeL 

And wherefore did my cycle skid 
Quite close to Bunkum town ? 

'Twas Galen’s goodly liver pills 
That scared and brought us down. 

Now who can cope with Slimy’s soap ? 

Its credit stands so high. 

So if your skiu is delicate 
Just get a cake and try. 

There's Whittled Wheat and Potted Meat 
.\.nd chocolates galore. 

It almost gives you stomach-ache 
To reati the placards o’er. 

What tongue can say Uiat wo to-day 
For beauty have no eye, 

When up and down the country-side 
These works of art you spy ? 

do do not raise the poet’s praise 
To violet or rose, 

Itut sing of tiiese advertisemeuta 
That everybody knows. 
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Cougar Hunting. 

By LINCOLN WILBAR. 


S OME years ago, while staying with 
friends in the West, I was out one 
day riding in the mountains about six 
miles from the ranch, when I heard, 
mingling with the short, sharp, choppy 
voices of Airedalee—now much used in the 
West for hunting big game—the baying of 
hounds on a hot trail, and a moment later, 
chancing to look across the valley at the 
snow-clad side of the mountain opposite, I 
caught sight of the long, lithe form of a 
cougar, or mountain lion, bounding down 
a precipitous slope in a smother of flying 
crystals. 

Although the distfince was well over a 
mile, in the rarefied atmosphere every 
movement of the fleeing animal was 
plainly discernible, and I watched with 
keen interest as it sped diagonally down 
the slope, and without an instant s pause 
to reduce momentum, took a sheer drop of 
twenty feet to a wide shelf, where it stood 
for a second or two listening to the hubbub 
behind, and then, with an angry swish 
of ite tail, vanished into a dark hole in 
the cliff. 

A moment later over the profile of the 
hill streamed the pursuing pack, stretched 
out in headlong rush, and so intent were 
they on the hot scent steaming in their 
nostrils, that they failed to notice the 
sheer descent until too late, and I saw 
them shoot over the edge and literally 
disappear in the soft snow on the shelf 
beneath. Then one by one they struggled 
out, and a moment later I heard their 
triumphant voices barking “bayed” at 
the mouth of the cave. 

The opportunity to have a little excite¬ 
ment was too good to be lost, and although 
the snow on the flat was deep, I gave my 
cow pony the spur and set his head across 
the valley. He was a plucky beast, all 
bone and rawhide, and accustomed to make 
the flesh go wherever the spirit was 
willing; but bucking snow up to his belly 
\vas strenuous work, and by the time he 
had brought me to the first lift of the 
opposite mountain he was as nearly done 
*>ut as a cow pony ever allows itself to be. 
I left him, therefore, in a grove of 
aspens, his sides working like a bellows, 
and set out on my own legs to climb toil¬ 
somely up the steep slope through snow’ 
half-way to my middle. 

By the time I had reached the shelf where 
the dogs were my own breath was gone, 
and I had barely wind wherewith to call 
a greeting to the mounted hunters, who at 
that moment rode along the shoulder of 
the hill and perforce came to a halt about 
a hundred feet above me. 

There were three in the party. One w’as 
a well-known big-game guide, the owner of 
the pack, one a local ranchman, and the 
third an Eastern sportsman. They had 
been following the cold trail of the cougar 
for several hours the guide told me later, 
having picked it up at a point where it was 
at least thirty six hours old, and had only 
struck the hot scent a mile or two back, 
near where they had found the cougar’s 
“ kill,” a yearling mule deer. Naturally 
they were somewhat wroth at finding the 
cougar in the cave instead of up a tree, and 
they talked a good deal, as they struggled 
down to where I stood, about what direful 
things would happen to that cougar if there 
were any possible means of getting at him. 

Meanwhile the dogs w’ere making a fear¬ 
ful racket, every form of canine challenge 


being hurled at the invisible cougar. The 
savage din they made, flung back by the 
sheer wall of the cliff, was almost 
deafening. Some of the dogs were up to 
their tails in the wide mouth of the cave, 
out of which poured a hideous mixture of 
barks, growls, snarls, squalle and screeches, 
punctuated here and there by a sudden 
howl and a swift backing out of some 
venturesome dog, well slashed about the 
head where the big cat’s claws had caught 
him. 

After a good deal of rough persuasion 
we got the dogs aw’ay from the hole and 
tried to look in; but the cave was too deep 
and dark for us to make out the cougar’s 
form, and no one seemed to care to crawl 
in blindly. Only very rarely indeed will 
cougars attack a man, even when they are 
wounded or cornered, but in a dark cave 


the poesibility of their doing so is much 
more evident than it is in the open. The 
guide did crawl in for a yard or two, but 
some ominous snarls sent him out back¬ 
ward with more haste than dignity. 
All-fours is never a very dignified mode 
of progression, but when it takes the form 
of regression out of a black hole seemingly 
filled with rampant demons, it presents a 
man in an attitude of as little grace as the 
human anatomy can acquire without pains¬ 
taking study. 

We next tried smoking the cougar out, 
and toiled, much after the manner of 
Sieyphus, to bring up wood ; but the wind 
W’as in the wrong quarter, and the smoke 
drifted away up the valley in dense clouds 
that obscured the landscape. 

We then took to throwing burning fag¬ 
gots as far into the cave ae the low’ness of 
the roof would allow, but beyond eliciting 


an occasional snarl from the lion these 
efforts produced no effect. Evidently the 
big cat had retired to the extreme back 
of the cave, which appeared to be about 
twenty feet deep, and our missiles, owing, 
as I have said, to the lowness of the 
ceiling, fell considerably short of that 
distance. So, as darkness was rapidly 
drawing on, it began to look as if Felis 
conrolor would save his skin after all. 

But a Western guide is a man of resource, 
and Frost had an idea. 

First he took four cartridges from his 
belt, laid them one by one on his knee, 
and hammered each gently round the neck 
to loosen the bullet, which he worked out 
painfully w’ith his teeth. He then placed 
the shells, still charged with powder, in 
his handkerchief, which he tucked away 
in the heart of a big bundle of dry twig?. 


This bundle he tied on the end of a long 
aspen pole, and, after setting it alight at 
the fire, thrust it as far into the cave as he 
could, crawling in himself for some dis¬ 
tance to add, as he said, an extra three 
years’ growth to the handle. He then 
backed out hurriedly, and w’e stood away 
to one side of the entrance to await 
events. 

It seemed a long time before the fire 
burnt down to the powder, but I suppose 
it was only a minute or two. Then we 
heard a muffled report, an awful screech, 
and out bounced the cougar, snarling and 
grinning, its ears flat to its head, and every 
tooth showing. It came out as if blow’n 
from a cannon, and, judging by the dis¬ 
tance it had covered ere we took our first 
shots, I should say that its muzzle velocity 
was about that of a I^e-Metford bullet. 
It W’as nearly 100 yards away, with the 
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dogs stretching after it, when the ranch¬ 
man’s second shot got home, and with a 
fierce ecream the cougar spun round, 
clawed savagely at the snow, bit itself with 
demonised fury, and then collapsed, just 
as the leading dog seized it by the ear, 
and, not expecting to stop so soon, turned 
a complete somersault, without, however, 
losing its hold. 

It was a very large male cougar, in 
splendid condition, and since it fell only 
just short of eight feet in length it must 
have weighed not less than 2^ lb. We 
skinned it quickly in the fading light, fed 
a little of the carcass to the dogs, and 
then rode homeward under the brilliant 
moon, that turned the wild mountain 
country into a fairyland of frosted silver. 

Hunting the cougar in the Western wilds 
is exciting sport, although there is prac¬ 
tically no danger attached to it. All the 
dangerous work falls to the dogs’ share. 
Their business is to follow the trail of the 
cougar until it either “ trees ” or “ holes,” 
and then to keep it there until the hunter 


comes up. Very often the dogs get killed 
or badly mauled, especially in the death 
worry, but authentic instances are rare 
indeed of men being injured by cougars. 
These big American cats are cowardly 
creatures where man is concerned (although 
they are powerful enough to kill a full- 
grown horse or steer), and w’ill suffer 
almost anything rather than charge a 
human assailant. 

There have been well-authenticated 
cases, however, of cougars attacking 
human beings. A few years ago a friend 
of mine was charged by a large female 
cougar, and only e8caT)ed serious mauling 
by thrusting the sharp points of his 
camera stand into the beast's mouth, and 
then giving it a terrific kick under the jaw 
with his heavy boot. He had been a noted 
figure in Harvard football the year before, 
and could lift the leather as far as any 
man, but I doubt if he had ever kicked 
anything as hard as he kicked that cougar ! 
Whether he would eventually have kicked 
her to death I cannot say, but about that 
time some one shot her; I think it is more 
than likely that in the end he would either 


have beaten her off or placed her hors de 
combat. 

Personally, although I have killed quite 
a number of cougar, and have seen many 
more killed by others, I have never seen 
one do more than threaten to charge. But 
while cougar hunting ordinarily lacks the 
supreme excitement of being set upon by 
an infuriated animal, it is very far indeed 
fiom being a tame sport. A seven-foot 
cougar in the top of a pinyon tree may not 
give the man at the base goose-flesh and 
stiff hair, but shoot that same cougar out 
of its perch, and it is very likely to make 
things lively for the pack waiting below, 
and incidentally for the hunter. 

Less than one-half of the hundreds of 
cougars killed annually are shot dead, and 
it is the hunter’s business to end the death 
worry as speedily as possible by a knife 
thrust behind the shoulder, in order to 
save the dogs from getting mauled or 
killed in the mtUc. The mix-up is so fast 
and furious that shooting is out of the 
uestion, and to watch one’s chance and 
ash in and administer a fatal stab re¬ 
quires some nerve and not a little agility. 


MY FELLOW-CLERKS: 

A STORY OP CITY LIFE. 

By the ••JUNIOR." 

t IJluiiratfd tp H. C. Eab.vsHAM', ) 


S TSICTLT Speaking, Mr. Gann can hardly 
be said to come under the heading of 
“ My Fellow-Clerks,” seeing that he is, as I 
have before mentioned, on the Imports side ; 
but since 1 said a good deal about him in my 
last paper in connection with a rat, it is only 
fair that 1 should devote one of these papers 
to him—t.e. the real Mr. Gann. 

For all his resemblance to Hall’s pet, 
Cann is by no means ratty in disposition ; 
in fact, once you got on his right side you’ll 
find him not half a bad sort. There’s only 
one thing against him : he’s a bit of an 
author. I suppose he would call himself a 
whole author, but as most of his things are 
paragraphs in the various ** Bits ” magazines 
1 reckon he can only be called a bit of an 
author. 

Such at least was the ease, but all this is 
altered now, for Cann at last had a short 
Htory print^ in a well-known London 
magazine. 

Ybu should have seen him the morning 
he came to the office bringing with him the 
letter that accepted the story ! Eight 
guineas was the price they w'ere going to 
pay him for it; a jolly fine figure too for a 
little yam like that. But, as Scotchy said, 
if it had been eighty he couldn’t have made 
more fuss about it. His face was red to 
his very ears, and his eyes shone like the 
brass knobs on my brand-new bedstead. 
Mr. Tansley said it would be as well not to 
let either B. or P. see him that morning, lest 
they should think he had been drinking. 

“ It’s a real start for me, you know,” he 
kept on telling us, ” getting a tale in a first- 
elw magazine like that. Ten to one it will 
bo illustrated, too.” 

“ Don’t ye be coonting your chickens 
befoor the’re hatched, ma chield,” said the 
canny McGlennon. ‘‘ Maybe they’ll be 
changing their minds anon.” 

Not they ! ” said Cann enthusiasticaUy. 


VI.—MR. CAXN. 

” First-class London magazines don’t do 
that sort of thing, let me tell you, however 
they may go on in Edinburgh or Glasgae.” 

‘‘ Naturally ye have so much more ex¬ 
perience than myself that I’ll be giving ye 
best,” replied McGlennon dryly. But Cann 



** Almost as big a rush for the door." 


was not to be damped. Really he seemed 
to think he w'as made for life. 

” Anyhow, it’s a fine start,” he repeated. 
‘‘ It’s a good yam, or they would never have 
taken it. Why, only the very first-class 
authors write for this magazine.” 

What is it they say ? Every rule has 


an exception to prove it ? ” asked Dapp 
mischievously. ” And aren’t the public 
always Supposed to be crying out for a 
change ? ” 

” All right, old chap,” responded Caui 
good-humour^y. “ You’re welcome to 
your joke. When I draw the cash, see if I 
don’t stand treat all round.” 

” Is there any chance of my mortgaging 
my share to the extent of sixpence ? ” asked 
Dapp anxiously. 

” Once get my name well established in 
such company as write for it,” continued 
Cann unheodingly, ” the rest is easy. Who 
knows ? Perhaps it won’t be long before I 
shall be earning my four figures a year just 
as easy. Sha’n’t I pity you poor fellows 
slaving away at your pens for your few 
beggarly shillings per w eek ! ” 

” And in the meantime, Mr. Cann,” put 
in Mr. Tansley quietly, ” allow me to remind 
you that if you w ould continue to draw your 
beggarly number of shillings per week from 
this house, there’s that sheaf of Ryan and 
Foster’s bills to be checked and docketed.” 

This stopped the author fer a time, but 
at the next opportunity he was off again : 
the story—his career—the parts of his story 
that would probably be illustrated, and so 
on. We were none of us sorry w hen dinner¬ 
time came, and there was almost as big a 
rush for the door as on the famous occasion 
of McGlcnnon’s poem ! 

He was just as bad when the proofs came. 
It was perfectly sickening, Tomlinson said, 
to see the way he would bring them out in 
public on all occasions and pretend to correct 
them. Tomlinson shares ‘‘ digs ” with him 
and is his bosom friend, you know, and they 
generally ’bus or tube it together to ai^ 
from B. & P.’s, but Tomlinson said if this 
sort of thing went on much longer he should 
dodge him of mornings and come a different 
way. No matter where he (Cann) was, if 
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he thought the eye of the public was on him, 
out womd oome those wretched proofs. If 
he was at a concert, he laid them on top of 
his programme and read them through all 
the poor “ turns.” There was a rumour that 
ho even took them to church with him—ho 
isings in the choir, you know—to display 
them ; but this I believe to be unlikely. 
I don’t know if he did actually keep on 
correcting them. Anyway, I should think 
that they were pretty proofs by the time ho 
had done with them ! He was so reluctant 
to part with them that it was not till he 
received a sharp note from the editor (“ his 
editor,” as he called him—the cheek !), to 
say that if he wanted his story to be printexl 
he must return them at once,” that he was 
persuaded to say good-bye to them. 

Well, the story came out, and, more than 
that, Cann got his money, to Scotchy’s 
great surprise. I read the yam, and thought 
it precious flat. If, I argued, they pay a 
big sum for a tale like this, there must be 
some money in writing, which is what gave 
me the idea of writing these papers. (Before 



An assortment of the different publishing 
houses* notepaper.” 

sending them away I showed them to Cann, 
and ho said they weren’t bad for a beginner, 
but were sadly lacking in style. He also 
offered to lick them into shape for me, but 1 
said their shape was quite good enough for 
me, and I ditln’t believe in too much licking.) 

But somehow or other, in spite of his real 
good start, Cann couldn’t keep up the pace, 
as it were. He couldn’t make it out at all, 
he said. Ho kept trying the high-olass 
magazine and othci-s of the same kidney 
with his stories, but none of them, it seemed, 
were taking any. Most of them were polite 
enough with their “ regrets ” and “ kind 
offer for which he is nevertheless greatly 
obliged.” One editor was rather nast}^ 
It was a tale with rather an artful finish 
that Cann had sent him, and to ensure it 
being reatl right through he had pinned on 
the front page the note, “ The point of this 
story is the finish. Please read to the end.” 

And the editor, when he returned the 
story, wrote underneath the printed “ re¬ 
grets ” ; “ Quite agree with you. We were 
glad to get there.” 

Cann was frank : told us all, you see, 
good and bad. At the end of a twelvemonth 
he said all he’d got was as fine an assortment 
of the different publishing houses’ note- 


paper as you could have seen. Then one 
day the high-class magazine stopped coming 
out—smashed up, so to speak. Joblean 
was malicious enough to say that it was 
probably owing to having published Cann’s 
story ! However this may have been, Cann 
said he was fed up with writing short 
stories. A man might keep wTiting them 
for ever and ever without getting really 
known. In these da\^B, he said, when every 
rag of a paper had its serial running, the 
novel was the thing. 

So all we heard about now was Cann’s 
serial story : the number of its chapters, ;ts 
characters, and a rough sketch of its plot. 
Talking about rou^h sketches, Dapp made 
one on Cann’s blotting pad of a monkey with 
an extraordinary long tail, and the sketch 
was heade<i “ Cann’s Long Tale.” Cann, 
who is, as I’ve said, a prell^y good-tempered 
chap as a rule, got quite offended, and 
threatened to punch Dapp’s head if he let 
off any more of his idiotic nonsense on his 
belongings. Dapp said he’d better try it 
on, but Cann seemed to be of a different 
opinion, for he didn’t. 

And Tomlinson said Cann was just as mad 
as ever. One night he (T.) had got a pass 
for an entertainment for two, and called on 
him to see whether he’d care to come. 

‘* Excuse me one moment,” said Cann 
when he came to the door and saw who it 
was, ‘‘ but I’ve left my hero with a loaded 
revolver pointed at his head—a most un¬ 
comfortable position for him—liable to go 
off at any moment, you know,” and with 
that ho darted upstairs again, leaving 
Tomlinson standing there while the hero was 
put out of danger. 

“ The ass! I was a good mind to cleat 
off and find some one el^,” Tomlinson told 
us. “As if his uTetched hero was real 
flesh and blood, or as if I cared two straws 
about him, anyway! Still, a friend’s a 
friend, I said to myself, and waited for him 
on the step. Afterwards I wished I hadn’t, 
for he made himself a regular nuisance.” 

In time the long tale was finishe<l, and if 
it was anything as exciting as ite title, 
which was “ The Convict’s Daughter; or. 
Lady Jezebel’s Revenge,” it must have been 
a good ’un. Probably it fell short, for none 
of the editors whom Cann sent it to seemed 
smitten with it. Some, he told us, raised 
his hopes to the highest pitch by keeping it 
a long time ; others sent it back almost 
directly. One man returned it with such a 
thick coating of editorial dust on the front 
page that it caused (so Cann said) an excess 
postal charge. At last, after having given 
up little luxuries for several weeks, so as to 
provide the necessary for its travelling 
expenses, ho decided to give it a holiday. 

This brings mo to Cann’s holiday. We 
clerks at B. & P.’s all have ten days every 
year, and this time Cann came home from 
his looking very seedy. At least, that’s 
what Dapp told him when these two met, 
as I was dusting out the office first thing in 
the morning. 

“ Yes,” said Cann, ** I am* feeling a trifle 
stale. Fact is, I’ve been writing another 
story.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Dapp. ** I can’t say what 
effect writing one would have on me, for 
I’ve never tried my hand at it. One or 
two I’ve waded through have somewhat 
taken it out of me, though.” 

“ Mine won’t,” said Cann. 

Dapp murmured that he’d take good care 
it didn’t. 

“ Mine won’t,” repeated Cann, “ and I’ll 
teU you why. It’s something novel in the 
way of noveb. There’s no monotony in 
this serial of mine—full of variety, reg\:to 
Universal Provider in the way of stories. 
In its pages every reader, from the adventure- 
loving admirer of Dumas to the recondite 


disciple of Thomas Hardy and Meredith, 
will find something to interest him. I tell 
you I’ve struck a r^ilar bright vein in 
stories. Really I shouldn’t be surprised, 
Dapp, if this time 1 woke up and found 
myself famous.” 

“ Take my advice, old man,” replied 
Dapp earnestly ; “ if you do, don’t get out 
of bed till you wake up in reality. Well, 
what is the particular l^auty of this latest 
paroxysm of yours ? ” 

“ Well, to explain matters to you I must 
tell you first of nil that I wTote most of it 
in the open air. I’m a great believer in the 
beneficial influence of fresh air on the human 
mind.” 

“ And yet they generally confine lunatics 
in an asylum,” murmured Dapp. 

“ As you say, generally retorted Cann, 
looking hard at him. ** There are still a 
good many walking about at large. But all 
this is by the way. What I wanted to tell 
you is that my novel has been wHtten in a 
good many different places, and as my 
composition is invariably influenced by my 
environment-” 

“ Good old environment! ” struck in 
Dapp. “ What would you budding 
Th^kerays do without that dear word 7 ” 

“ Shut up, Dapp, you ass ! ” said Cann, 
” or I won’t tell you any more. Mind you,’* 



he went on, “ I was not so fully aware of 
this till I had finished the thing and came to 
read it through. For instance, the first 
part, I remember, was wTitten by the sea¬ 
side. Now, I note that my stor}’ opens 
wdth a fresh, w'holesome sea-breezy sort of 
style. Well, I was getting on beautifully in 
this style, when along came a strolling troupe 
of pierrots. At this point I can trace a 
sudden relapse into jokes and general stale¬ 
ness. I can remember getting up at length 
in despair and seeking a seat elsewhere. 
And so on. Parts of it that I wToto away 
in the heart of the country, miles away from 
human habitation or hotel, are flat and dry. 
The part written on a deserted racecourse is 
racy, w'hile some of it that I wrote in the 
train goes with a regular rattle. And there 
is a quiet domestic charm about what I wrote 
at home. 

“ Now, my first intention,” went on Cann, 
” was to eli mina te the objectionable ^rts; 
but it has struck me since that the thing as 
it stands is somewhat unique. Here you 
have a story for the country, seaside, train, 
etc., etc.— sort of epitome of a dozen different 
noveb, as it were. What d’you think 7 ” 

“ My dear chap,” said Dapp, “ take my 
advice and follow out your original intention. 
Eliminate those parts. And the rest-” 

“ And the rest 7 ” said Cann, as the other 
paused. 
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“ Bum ! ” replied Dapp, and fled for his 
life. 

After all, Cann might have done worse 
than taken Dapp’s advice. He would have 
saved a deal of money in stamps. For, in 
spite of its uniqueness, the novel novel 
shared the fate of the first long tale. 

“ Editors are a lot of idiots ! ” he growled 
one day in disgust. “ They don’t know good 
stuff when they see it.” 

” Perhajjs it’s verra leetle practice they 
get in that direction,” said McGlennon. 
” One thing seems sairtain, they knoo the 
puir stuff.” 

“ Ah,” said Cann bitterly, ” it’s all the 
name that does it nowadays. If I had made 
a name, or even had a bit tacked on to it, 
editors would jump at my stuff, say what 
you w'ill. A regular Hampton Court maze I 
call it: until you’ve made your name, 
editors won’t look at your stuff; and how 
is a chap to make his name without getting 
his stuff into print ? It isn’t as if he was a 
young woman, and could pretend to get lost 
and fall over a cliff.” 

But hope springeth eternal, etc. 

It happened that Smyth’s female cousin’s 
young man’s uncle w'as a real critic—one of 
your sort that actually reviews books for the 
papers—and he offered to review a talc of 
Cann’s for nothing. You bet Cann w as only 
too pleased ! 


what I can make out, it is about as easy to 
get an interview with a London editor as it 
is to obtain audience with the King ; but at 
last, after spending a week’s pocket-money 
on tii)s and catching no end of colds hanging 
about draughty passages, he w'as admitted 


to the Presence. There sat the great man 
among a terrible litter, toying with a blue 
pencil. 

” I have called,” said Cann unblushingly, 
when asked his business, ” to inform you 
that you can’t do without me.” 

The editor never even raised his eye¬ 
brows. But Cann said he gave him a look— 
it was a look, too ! 

‘‘ Ah ! ” said he quietly. ‘‘ So far wo 
have managed to just grub along 
passably. VVhat’s your particular 
line, may I ask ? ” 

” I write stories, articles, humorous 
and personal pars—anything, in fact,” 
replied Cann modestly. 

” Humph ! ” grunted the editor di.s- 
apjK)intedly. “ Thought you might 

b(; something great in the canvassing 
line. We’re short in the advertising 
K department.” 

I “ VV'ould you be kind enough to 

I cast your eye over these ? ” asked 

i our unabashwl author, ]x>king his 

manuscript, which he had held all 
\ ready, in front of him. The editor 

did cast his eye, and a quick cast it 
was. And ho gruntc<l again. 

” Not typed ! ” he said. ” My 
dear air, life’s too brief to read 
written copy. Get your stuff typed, 
and send it in again through the 
ordinary channels. You may rest assured 
that it wrill then be read—and ustxl, if wo 
find that you have spoken the truth when 
you say you arc* absolutc*ly necessary to 
our well-being. Till then, gcxxl-moming, 


Smyth brought back the tale a week or so 
later, and the book-reviewer’s opinion. 

” ‘ Words, words, words ! Ghastly, at¬ 
tenuated words ! * That’s w’hat he says 
about it,” said Smyth. ” You’re too ver¬ 
bose, old man—that’s about it, ‘ Tell him,’ 
said he, ‘ to lx)il it down to about a third of 
its present length, and he might get it 
placed.’ ” 

” Well, that’s something, at any rate,” 
said the ever-hopeful Cann, as he took the 
parcel and returned to the ImjX)rts. ” I’ll 
set to work on it at once.” 

” If his talcs are as wordy as his talk, 
that book-reviewer isn’t far wrong,” saicl 
Tomlinson. ‘‘ He’ll start on a subject and 
keep switching himself off on to a different 
one, till in the end he must often wonder 
him.self what he originally meant to talk 
about.” • 

I forgot to tell you that the book-reviewer, 
besides giving his opinion of Cann’s tale, 
also lent him a little book oalk‘<l ” Advice 
to the Literary A.spirant.” And in it there 
was a paragraph that rather took Cann’s 
eye, which ran something after this style : 

“ In the great city of Ix)ndon there is a 
number of magazines edited by men who 
think they can get on without you. What 
the pushing young aspirant has to do is to 
convince one at least of these men of the 
contrary.” 

Cann, who had plenty of self-confidence, 
det.‘rmmed to follow this advice. From 


Cann,” put in our author. ‘‘ Bu1 


Editors are a lot of idiots,' he growled. 


” 6’ood-moming,” repeated the editor. 
And he said it this time in such a manner 
that Cann’s courage took to its heels, and 
Cann him.seIf likcwi.se. 

But—would you believe it ?—he made a 
hit at last. ^V^ether he took the advice of 



Smyth’s female cousin's young man’s uncle 
or the editor’s, or both, I don’t know*; but 
in the end he got so many of his stories 
and articles accepted that he at last had to 
stick to it altogether. He gave us a grand 
supper-party lK*fore he left B. & P.’s, and 
invited all of us, Exp>orts and Imports too, 
including his namesake. Hall’s white rat. 
It was a fine turn-out. You ought to have 
been there! Tomlinson gave us the horrors 
with his ” Eugene Aram *’ and other blood¬ 
curdling pieces. Cann sang (he sings very 
well, only he will shut his eyes while at it). 
Mr. Cann (four-legged) went through a lot 
of tricks, and his master gave us a fine show 
with the Indian clubs. Dapp—fancy our 
Dapp !—gave a tragic recitation, and was 
highly indignant when we ])er8i8ted in 
laughing at it. However, to make up, he 
made a congratulatory speech to Cann, in 
which he praised him for his perseverance 
and all that sort of thing, and wished him 
success in his new undertaking. It was a 
good speech for a humorist to make, and 
we all drank old Cann’s health at the end of 
it; and when he got up to reply he didn't 
seem to know what to say or how to say it. 
In fact, he got fairly stuck; only Dapp, 



“ He will shut his eyes while at it.’* 


seeing his fix, jumped up again and talke<l 
a lot of rot about ho hojK^d that, having 
turned author, Cann would never develop 
into a chestnut Cann, and wound up with : 

” Having made a start, Mr. Cann, you are 
likely, as the man said to the gorgonzola, to 
go a long way.” 

Which caustnl a laugh and relieved the 
ttmsion, as the pa]K?r8 say. Afterwards I 
heard Cann thank Dapp on the Q.T. for it. 

‘‘ I looked like making a regular ass of 
myself,” said he. ” fU^ally, old man, though 
I’ve worked and waited for this, I ain’t half 
so pleased at leaving the old show as I’d 
look(xi to be.” 

“ We’re such a nice lot of chai)8, you see ! ” 
said Dapp. 

Scotchy U^rribly wanted to recite one of 
his own poems, but this calamity was averted 
by Smyth, who cunningly persuaded him to 
make a sixjoch insteatl. He did so, winding 
up by reminding Cann that ” better than 
fame is still.the wish for fame.” 

After the speech-making we all drank 
Cann’s health again and sang “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow ” till we made the welkin 
ring, or should have done if there had been 
such a thing handy; and his landlady 
appeared on the scene and said such goings 
on was disgraceful, and she wouldn’t put 
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up with it—no. not if he paid her 6ve pound 
a week ! But Smyth toasted her in a neat 
little speech, which brought her round a bit. 
Howev^er. Gann said we’d better go now. so 


we broke up with any amount of hand¬ 
shakings and good-nights. 

And so ended Gann’s famous party. 
I don’t see very much of him now, though I 
[the end.] 


often come upon his name in a paper, so I 
suppose he’s doing pretty well ; which is a 
good thing, for, as I’ve said, he was a decent 
sort. 


V V V 

/ / j 


A real live baby bear is one of the 
most fascinating pets that could bo 
imagined ; but, unfortunately, bears so soon 


Zoo Keepers and their Pets. 

By THEKLA BOWSER. 

(Illusfratiom bp W. S. Bkhuidgk, F./.S.) 

PART nr, 

being sharp and long, and her snout was 
very pronounced. One had to be careful 
of her teeth and her claws, for they were 
very sharp, and would 
scratch one badly, even 
through gloves. 

Have you ever no¬ 
ticed that all dark 
bears have a “ neck¬ 
lace ” of white or yellow 
fur ? This is what the 
huntsman aims at, for 
he knows that if he can 
hit the dip of the white 
fur he will be in the 
region of the heart ; and 
a.s lx*ars almost always 
charge in a rampant 
|K)8ture, with head 
erect, they unconsci¬ 
ously expose their most 
vulnerable spot. 

There was a pretty 
young bear in the dens, 
about twelve months 
old. It sat close up to 



time you will notice how they scrunch up 
big bones, breaking them with their teeth 
with the greatest ease. 

Talking of feeding-time reminds me of 
how the hyenas eat. You know what crafty- 
looking creatures they arc and how they 
slink up and down their cages ; but the 
keeper told me that they are quite safe with 
those whom they know and like. He brought 
a huge bone out and gave it to one of them, 
and told me to watch closely. The animal 
took one end in his mouth, put his paw on 
the other en<l, and instantaneously the bone 
snapped in two as though it had been a 
thread ! Then he bolted the two portions 
in such quick succession that I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. 

“ How horrible ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yet I can stroke him with perfect 
safety,” and the man put his hands in and 
stroked the beast’s head and face. 

You may remember that there was great 
excitement last winter at the Zoo because 
two Polar bears were bom there. I happened 
to be there the day after the event, and the 
keepers were very ho[>eful that these babies 


Young Syrian Bear. [W. S. B::nRir>GK, 


grow to an age when they become dangerous 
that it is a disappointing affair to have one 
as a domestic pet. 

The Zoological Gardens can usually boast 
of one baby bear, and a very jolly little 
fellow was the one which is showTi in our 
picture. He was very’ tame, and loved to 
be taken out by his keeper for a run and a 
game. When they are quite young they 
are generally kept in the Small Mammal 
House before being put into the bear cages, 
which are open to the air. 

One day recently I walked into the Small 
Mammal House to have a look at the ocelot 
(about which I will toll you presently), and 
to ray delight saw a small broum furry little 
thing rolling on her back on the floor, playing 
with a visitor. The keeper had taken this 
cub out of her cage, and we, in turn, played 
with her. She was three months old and 
was just the height of a man’s knee. There 
was no mistaking that she was a l)car, for 
her paws were heavy, the stationary claws 


the bars and sucked 
its toes and made 
queer noises. The 
keeper went into its 
cage and played with 
it, for me to see how’ 
tame and intelligent 
it w’as, for it under¬ 
stood all his com¬ 
mands and ran after 
him in a most amusing 
way. 

I had ahvays thought 
that a bear “hugged” 
one to death, and had 
not thought of its 
killing one in any 
other way. I was 
quite WTong, for bears 
bite viciously, and are 

so treacherous b 3 ' nature that the keepers 
never trust them, and seldom, if ever, enter 
their cagrs. If j’ou watch them at feeding¬ 



Frazer’s Eagle-Owl. 


Bf.uuiik.f., k.z.s. 


would live, and so make a record ; for they 
have never yet had a Polar bear reartd in 
captivity. But their hopes were doomed 
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to diaappointineut, for within a few days 
both the little bears were dead. 

There are lots of interesting things to be 
heard about owls, if one gets into conversa¬ 
tion with the keeper. The bird shown in 
our picture is what is known as Frazer’s 


eagle-owl, and is very rarely seen in 
captivity. As he cannot stand the cold 
weather, he is kept with a few other valuable 
birds in a specially warmed house, to which 
I was conducted by the keeper. There the 
bird sat in a big cage, perched up high ; but 
after a little coaxing he flopped down to the 
ground, and eventually the man picked him 
up and brought him out for me to see. He 
is a very handsome fellow, but rolled his 
white eyelids up and down in a way that made 
him look wick^. He is very tame with the 
keeper, who stroked him, but ho would not 
allow any strangers to do this, but would 
give them a serious bite with his powerful 
beak. He kills his preyr when in the wild 
state, in the same way as an eagle does, and 
that is how he gets his name. 

There is always an immense attraction in 
the elephant house to boys, and I am not 
surpris^, for I spent one of the most enjoy¬ 
able mornings possible in talking to one of 
the keepers there. 1 wanted to know about 
a poor little baby mouflon (wild sheep) that 
one of the keepers in the elephant house had 
brought up himself. You will see this 
baby«creature being tenderly fed by the 
keeper in our picture. Mouflons come from 
Sardinia, but this particular one was bom 
in the Zoo. Its mother died, and the 
keeper hoped to rear it, but in spite of all his 
oare and attention it died in three weeks. 

“ Have you a pet elephant ? ” I asked. 

“ I am very fond of Nellie,” said her 
keeper. “ She was presented to the Zoo 
two years ago by the Rajah of Nepal. Shall 
1 make her speak to you ? ” 

He gave me a piece of biscuit, and as 1 
held it out Nellie curled her trunk upwards 
and gave vent to a curious snort; then she 
dropped her trunk, and took the biscuit from 
mj hand. After this the man went into her 
partition and told her to lie down, which she 
did quite obediently. 

The African elephants have much larger 
ears than the Indian ones, and are not so 
good-tempered. They are more intelligent, 
more courageous, but arc also more apt to 
turn on one. 

” Where can you best make an elephant 
feel ? ” 

“ At the root of his trunk, and they are 
very sensitive in their toes. Here is an 
African elephant who waltzes round his 


apartment, and there is another, an Indian, 
who salaams when you give him a biscuit, 
and says ” Thank you.” He is forty years 
old, and is the oldest animal in the Zoo. 

Whilst we stood talking opposite the big 
African fellow the keeper dropped a bit of 
biscuit just out of reach 
of the elephant’s trunk. 
There is a wide barrier 
to keep visitors away 
from the animals, and 
as the bi.s( uit was in¬ 
side the barrier it was 
equally out of my reach 
too. 

“ Now watch ! ” said 
the kee|)cr. 

Down came the great 
trunk with its tip laid 
on the floor in a straight 
line with the biscuit, 
and a great snort sent 
a rush of air out of the 
trunk which blew the 
biscuit to my very feet! 

“ He has learnt to dq 
that quite by himstdf, 
because visitors so often 
drop their biscuits.” 

It was one of the 
cleverest tricks I had 
ever seen done in the 
Ganlens, and that is 
saying a good deal. 

“ Elephants never forget or forgive a 
wrong, do they ? ” 

“ Never,” came the prompt reply. ” A 
man who has treated one badly carrit« his 
life in his hands. Do you know how they 
kill when they do it in revenge ? They take 
the man up by the trunk, fling him on the 

?[round, and hold him there with their front 
eet. Then the animal 
twists his tmnk round 
the body of the man, 
and with one great 
wrench tears the man’s 
body clean in half [ ” 

” Oh, how dread¬ 
ful ! ” 

” Yea, a terrible 
death. An elephant I 
know many years ago 
(not here) killed his 
keeper like that, and 
we always suppo.std 
that the man had 
been cruel to him at 
one time. If a new 
man comes as ket'per 
to this house, and one 
of the elephants takes 
a dislike to him, it is 
quite useless for him 
to stay, as nothing 
will over alter the 
brute’s feelings to¬ 
wards him.” 

” What is a rhino¬ 
ceros like to deal 
with ? ” I asked, as 1 
pointed to one of these 
ugly beasts, which live 
in the elephant house. 

” They arc the most 
vicious bnitea that 
exist,” was the quick 
reply. ” Most wild 
animab will get away 
if they have a chance, 
but a rhinoowos will 
attack you without 
any provocation at all. They will go for 
almost any other animal, and will generally 
conquer because of their enormous strength.” 

“ Surely they are not so strong as 
elephants ? ” 

” If I were to put our biggest elephant in 


with this rhmoceros—though it is only a 
young one—the chances are that the rhino 
would rip him up and kill him before tht* 
elephant could get a look in. A rhino is so 
quick in his movements that a man’s only 
chance, when hunting him, is to dodge hin. 
as he rushes along, and he may pass by. 
The top of Ills head is practically a mass of 
horn, and when he butts with it he can cany 
almo.st anything away wdth him.” 

” Oh ! Could he not tear down those* 
bars ? ” said I, as I looked with some 
apprehension, I confess, at the few wooden 
jx)le8 which divided the beast from us. 

“ Of course he could,” was the encouraging 
reply, ‘‘ if they were really of wood ; but ”— 
and the man laughed—” they are of iron 
ca.Hcd with wood.” 

I breathed again. 

‘‘ Do you ever go into his den ? ” 

‘‘ Never! He would be at me in a 
.second. When wo want to clean the place 
we drive him through that side door into 
another apartment and shut the door before 
we go in. We had that rhino as a baby— 
only a few months old. I fed him and 
brought him up. but I wouldn’t dan- 
attempt to go in to him now.” 

With ngret I barle good-bye to tb* 
elephant house*, and, instead of going on to 
take a look at the giraffes and zebras, went 
back to the Small Mammal House to see tlu 
ocelot. 

” What is an ocelot ? ” I asked the keeper : 
and to his credit be it said that never by Un- 
quiver of an eyelid did he show the ainarr- 
ment I am sure he must have felt at my 
ignorance. 

” It’s a kind of eat which comes from 
South America,” he replied, as he took me 
to the cage where a huge and beautifully 
markiHl cat walked up and down. The one 


shot^Ti in our photograph, now dead, was an 
ideal jx-t. very time and affectionate; but 
usually they will not be friendly. You will 
notice how regular are the markings, and 
the colouring is e.xtremely fine, though it 
varies very much. The ground colour is 



Young Motherless Mouflon. [W. S. BuiuiusiK, PJt..s. 



A Tame Ocelot—an ideal pet. [W. 8. BKaaiixiE, 
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ugoally a yeHowy-broinu and the spote. 
some of which are lUee ^oae of a jaguar 
(a oirole with spots in tbe oentre), and stripes 
are in black. In wild life they climb trees 
spictnlidly and livo'on any bii^ and small 
animals they can catch. 

Gome tMa way and I will show you an 
animal that would make a delightful 
dwneetic pet.” 1 followed the man, and he 
took a (pieer-looking little creature from its 
cage and hold it out for me to stroke. 

“ Won’t it bite ? ” I queried with what I 
fondly hoped was a casu^ air. 

The keeper smiled as he lifted its upper 
lip and showed the fine set of sharp white 
teeth below. 

” Oh, iio~he is a kinkajou, and is quite 


tame. Ho is a kind of lemur, but has a 
prehensile tail by whteh ke can hang to a 
tree. His claws are statioBary, you see ”— 
as ho held out a paw for me to inspect— 
” that is, he cannot draw them in ; and his 
tongue is quite six inches long.” 

** And he would make an intelligent 
pet T ” 

‘‘ Quite intelligent enough and very tame¬ 
able,” said the man, as he put Mr. Kinkajou 
back into his cage and looked him in. 

It was with real sorrow that I realised that 
I need go no more to the Zoo, so far as these 
special articles are concerned ; but if I have 
aroused your interest and made you want 
to spend some part of your holidays there, 
chatting to the keepers about their charges. 


then I shall be glad, for the more I go tb'thc 
Gardens the more I enjoy them and the more 
I regrat the terrible ignorance that most of 
us must own to as to the ways of wild and 
curious animals. 

My advice to you is to spend your next 
holiday in the Zoo, but don’t wander about 
aimlessly. Make up your minds what 
animals would interest you most, got hold of 
one of the keepers, and you will find, as I 
have done, that they are a most courteous 
set of men and arc delighted to talk about 
their pets, and will tell you as queer and 
thrilling stories as ever were written by 
Captain Marryat, George Henty, or any 
other famous ” B.O.P.” writer. 

[the end.] 



WE are starting herewith a new series of 
Prise Competitions that we hope will 
prove of peculiar interest to our readers. The 
Conditions are simple, but must, of course, 
be strictly adhered to. 

All the subjects are eqiuilly open to every 
bond fide beoulab subscriher to the paper 
{whether in weekly, monthly, or volume form), 
irrespective of sex or nationality, within the 
ages specified; so that any duly qualified 
reader may, if so disposed, try in alu the 
ooMParmoNs. Of course, the right to modify 
or even withhold the prizes, if in any subject 
there should be no suitable competitive 
response to our offer, is reserved by the 
Editor, whose decision is in all cases final. 

We allow six weeks extra in all our com¬ 
petitions, unless otherwise stated, for Indian 
and Colonial Beaders. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

1. ertieU of one «ent to ns in competition 
CM te rftumed, wlietber aocompanier] by 8t«mpe or 
not. The result of eaef> competition mil be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the 
subtect eon be ansteered through the post. 

S. In ailditioD to the Prizes, lianrisome ** Certificates 
•f Merit,” iraitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all th«> more meritorious competitors 
wiio may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in erery case be the competitor's 
•wn—that is, must be the product of his own hands 
and brain: thongh, of course, any aids received merely 
in ^ way of suggestion, whether from books or 
friends, are admissible. 

4. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
utstside “ Prize Competition,” and most be addressed to 
“Tim Editor, Boy's Owk PArm, 4 Boarerie Street, 
Fleet StceeU London,” tAe catriage being, of course, in 
every case PBBrAiD. 


6. In all subjects the competitor's age and full 
address must be very clearly written ; and tho snbject 
of the competition sliould also be plainly stated outside 
the envelope, packet, etc., containing it. Where the 
sender competes in more than one section or subject be 
should be Ofueful to repeat hit name and addreu wUh 
each. 


1. ana IL—Desoriptive Competitions. 

Prises-^Two Guineas. 

We offer Prizs-movev to this amount for the best 
description of (1) “ Your Last Summer Holiday,” and 
(2) ** A Jolly Christmas Holiday.” Deecriptlons 
should be kept to about 500 words ; but photos or 
pen-and-ink sketches may bo added as illustrations if 
oompetitom prefer. Write on one side of the paper 
only. [Zsut day for sending in, January 31, 1911.] 


III.—^Verse Competition. 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Describe, in verse, the spirited drawing which we 
publish on page 81 of the present volume, entitled 
” A Race for Life.” day for sending in, January 31, 



IV.—Photographic Competitions. 

Prises^Tseo Guineas. 

We offer PRlZE-ifONET to this amoont foe phnio- 
graplrs, which should be mounted, of (1) ** WIntrr 
8oenery ” and (2) *' Boys’ Pets.” [Last day for sendin ; 
in, February 28, 1911.] 


V.—^Football Sketching Competitions. 

Prises —Tiro Guineas* 

W© offer Prizr-MOKET to this amount lor tho beet 
pen-and-ink sketches, say. on a postcard or hali'«heet 
of note-paper, of (I) ” A Humoroas Football Inoideut,” 
real or imaged; and (2) "The Winning Kledc.” 
[Lad day for sending in, February 28, 1911.] 


VI.—A “ What I Liked Best ** Post¬ 
card Competition. 

Prize-money—Ttpo Guineas. 

We offer Prize-nonet to this amount for tho best 
answers, as decided by the votes cast by tho oom- 
petiton themsel v-es, to the following questioos: 
(1) What ooloured plate I liked best in Voi. 
of the " B.O.P.” ; (2) what serial story; C3) wtist 
short story; (4) what black-and-white drawing; 

(5) what set of verses. [Last day for sendinj in. 
February 28, 1911.] 


VII.—Suggested Attractions for the 
Present Volume. 

PrUe-money—One Guinea* 

Wo offer this for the best suggestions made by 
readers as to what features would prove speolally 
attractive to them in the present volume, lately begun. 
[feist day for sending in, Fdbruary 28, 1911.] 


VIII.—Football Subjects. 

Prize-money—One Guinea. 

1. We offer Prcce-monet of half a guinea tor the 
best strictly original Football Song. 

2. And tiic like sum for a British team of Association 
players, amateurs and profossionais, to challeoiTe the 
world. Tlic winning team will be that decided by the 
votes of the competitors thcm-ielvos. Should more 
tiian one send in the same list, the ballot will deddo 
who shall h<ave the prize, and consolation prises may 
bo given, [feid day for sending in, February 28,1911.] 
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f!HAPT*R m.—MANTON—ACCTTSER AND 


"TVe. Davidson was feeling a little worried. 
U He had received a letter that morning 
which for s >me rt^asons he was glad to get; 
and yet he wishe<l it ha<.l been postponed to 
a more convenient season. 

It was from his friend, Henry Mwaton, 
father of Felix Manton. Mr. Manton stated 
that, in view of several complaining letters 
from his son, ho had come to the oon- 
dusion that Talbot’s House at Petorstield 
was not quite satisfactory, and he would 
bo glad to have Felix removed as soon as 
possil)le to the Headmaster’s own hoase. 
He did not care, he said, to enter into particu¬ 
lars, but the food w'as evidentlv not what it 
ought to be for a school of t&at standard, 
and Mr. Talbot w'as certainly a most in¬ 
effective disciplinarian. The tone of the 
house was also bafl; there w to one or two 
boys on the foundation of quite low class, he 
tmderstood. Altogether, Mr. Manton’s letter 
W'as worthy of the father of Felix. 

Dr. Davidson w'as not so blind that he 
could not detect the bad taste of some 
of it, but he put that down to Manton’s 
“ way,” and had not the smallest doubt 
that the complaints were well founded. For 
one thing, he had little confidence in Old 
Dick. From the very first ho had rosenteti 
the fact that Old Dick w'as retained at 
his house. Talbot was a fossil. The Hoad- 
miuster was glul to got the letter, Injcausc it 
cave him a handle with the governors. That 
body of men could not negk'ct a communica¬ 
tion from such a well-known public man as 
Manton. On the other hanrl, things were 
not going too smoothly in his own house. 
Mynors i. ha/l been guilty of a glaring act of 
insubonlination. Davitlson felt very much 
inclined to expel Mynors i. And yet it was 
hardly an offence that \varranted expulsion. 
Beside ^ Mynors’ father was a bishop. 
Aiynors and Manton together wore rather 
worrying. 

The Headmaster wanted to take counsel 
with some one. He w'as a bachelor and his 
sitter kept house for him. His sister had had 
a most brilliant career at Girton, but he did 
not care to take counsel with her. So he 
went across to Mr. Clarke. Mr. Clarke 
h»ppone<l to have his little w'orries too. He 
had been led to think that the position of 
house-master at Potersfield w^as extremely 
desirable. He had not found it quite so 
desirable as it had been ropr©jentod. He 
put the state of things down to the slack 
rule of his predecessor. Whatever is bad is 
always attributed to one’s predecessor. So 
that when Dr. Davidson and Mr. Clarke 
mot in the latter’s study each was eager to 
discuss unsatisfactory features of the rather 
disappointing Potersfield. 

The upshot of the discussion was that 
M 3 nior 8 i. w-as reinstated after a severe repri¬ 
mand, and thit C’larke declared a general 
amnesty and the wiping out of some rather 
heavy punishments. These measures re¬ 
sulted in a temporary peace, which gave the 
Headmaster leisure to deal wdth Talbot’s. 

Davidson had an interview with Talbot. 
Old Dick received him with his invariable 
smile, and rather disarmed him by w^alking 
into the room hand-in-hand with Svlvia. 
For Old Dick had no suspicion at all that 
anything w^as wrong. 

“ I have a serious and delicate matter to 
discuss with you,” said Davidson in his most 
formal manner. It is difficult to rebuke a 
man who is old enough to be your father. 

” Most pleased to help you, I’m sure,” said 
Talbot. 

“It concerns your owti house, Mr. Talbot.’* 

“ Oh ! ” said Dick. “ I didn’t know there 
was anything wrong with my house. Here, 
run aw ay. Me.” 


He opened the door for her most carefully, 
and saw' that she was in her nurse’s charge, 
before he gave his attention to the He^- 
master. Dick was verv solicitous about 
Me unco the accident Me was naturally of 
much more importance to him than a new 
and, he was afraid, rather uppish Head¬ 
master. 

“ Something wrong with my house, is 
there ? ” he said, almost to him.self, as he 
dropixxl into a chair. “ Now, what can 
there be wTong w'ith my house ? ” 

Dr. Davidson looked at the beautiful old 
face w'ith its noble crown of white hair and 
felt a little nervous. It didn’t seem quite so 
easy to dismiss Talbot as a “ fossil ” when 
you sat opposite to him. After all, a 
“ fossil ” may be supposed to have the 
w'cight of experience. But ho braco<l him¬ 
self and said in an even more formal way : 

“ Ye.s, Mr. Talbot, I have received a com¬ 
plaint from a leading public man. father of 
a boy in your house, about the administra¬ 
tion and discipline and, I may say, the tone 
of your house.” 

Ho had not meant to put it just in that 
w’ay. In all the yoais of his schoolmastering 
Dick had never heard the like. 

“ About the administration and discipline 
and tone ? Why, that’s all there is. Dr. 
Davidson. That comprises a house,” 

“ Those are the subjects of complaint.” 

“ Indewl, and who is the ‘ leading public 
man ’ to whom I am indebted for these 
sweeping censures ? ” 

There w'as a now I ght in Talbot’s eye, and 
Dr. Davidson felt himself growing rather 
uncomfortable. Ho realised still more the 
difficulty of correcting a man old enough to 
be his father. 

“ It is Mr. Manton.” 

“ Mr. Manton! Why, Felix Manton is 
new this term. I hardly know him yet. On 
w’hat does Mr. Manton base his complaint ? 
What evidence has he of the abject ruin of 
Talbot’s ? ” 

“ Oh, come, Mr. Talbot, he does not mean 
that. Ho says that the administration, the 
discipline, and the tone are not wiiat he 
expedited.” 

“ What, pray, was he led to expect ? ” 

“ I 8(x?, Mr. Talbot,” said Davidson, 
nettled, “ that you are not dLs|X)Sod to discuss 
this matter fairly. Perhaps we had better 
leave it till another opportunity.” 

“ No, sir,” said Dick, “ you must not do 
that. I am responsible for Talbot’s; Tal¬ 
bot’s has alw'ays borne a goo<l name, and that 
good name is not to be so lightly treated. 
Again I ask you to specify particulars.” 

“ Well, the food a»id the general discipline 
and the manners of one or two of the founda¬ 
tioners are what Mr. Manton means.” 

“ What opportunities has Mr. Manton of 
judging ? ” 

Davidson was fairly cornered. He had 
expected a meek and compliant Talbot, and 
was armed only with the most childish 
weapons. Ho w'as positively ashamed to 
say that Manton based his complaints on the 
letters of Felix. Talbot saw' his perplexitK 
and felt sorry. 

“ Well, Mr. Headmaster,” he said, with¬ 
out waiting for an answer to his question, 
“ I dare say ho haw been misled by some 
fooli.sh complaint from his son, and he can¬ 
not be supposed to know how dearly Talbot’s 
values its reputation. And, beside-s, w’e are 
not perfect even at Talbot’s. I will tighten 
up the strings a little and keep an eye on the 
foundationers.” 

Dr. Davidson was not nearly so grateful 
as ho ought to have been to Talbot for so 
deftly extricating him from the toils in which 
he had wound himself. Their resfX'clive 
positions seemed somehow' to 1x5 reversed, 
and he w'as the subordinate and Talbot was 
the chief. He retired from this interview' 


with the conviction that his own authority 
would never be properly established until 
Talbot had gone. 

Perhaps it was a real sign of the slackness 
of discipline at Talbot’s that the same day a 
full an<l authentic account of the interview 
was in the mouth of George. 

“ The fooil at Talbot’s bain’t good enough 
for the likes o’ Master Manton. He do 
want a monoo every da\', he do. You heard 
as how' he grumblcHl to start. Well, now 
he*VO a-been an’ wTote home. An’ in comes 
the ’Etl to Old Dick an’ begins a ravin’ 
about the ministration—by w’hich he means 
the W’ay things is sarvod up—and the ‘ tone ’ 
o’ Talbot’s. An’ ’ow' long do you think this 
young mister have a-know’d Talbot’s ? Up¬ 
wards ’av one month, he hev. An’ I’ve 
a-knowd ’un tw'onty years an’ more.” 

So George rtdated to a village crony in the 
evening. The next day, through mysterious 
channels, the new's had spread to every boy 
in the house. Wilson, Parkin, and Bicker- 
Bteth, tliroo seniors, held an indignation 
meeting. 

“ I vote we haul Manton and try him, and 
threaten him ^vith the bristles if he doesn’t 
dry up,” said Wilson. 

Bickersteth was sitting on a bed, con¬ 
sidering the matter. His father was a K.(\, 
and he was always on the look-out to give 
affairs a judicial turn. 

“ Try him by all means,” he said, “ only 
let’s have the thing in regular form. You 
mustn’t d(‘cido upon the punishment before 
the case is heard.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Wilson, “ I don’t care so 
long as wo sit on the bounder. Y^ou can 
arrange the details.” 

Bickersteth Ix'gan to beam. His profes¬ 
sional instinct wjis ke<'n. 

“ Yes. I’ll 1)0 coim.'^el for the prosecu¬ 
tion, and Parkin can be counsel for the 
defence, and w'c’ll have Stuart (lKK*auMe his 
father’s a lord) for the judge. And you can 
beforeman of the jury, Woolly.” (“ WooUy ” 
was Wilson.) 

Parkin didn’t quite see the good of it all,, 
and as he habxl “ jaw ” ho siiid he wasn’t 
going to act the “ giddy barrister ” ; and, 
Ixjsides, there w’as no defence to be made— 
Manton ought to bo scragged. But Parkin 
was quite ready to play policeman and assist 
in Manton’s arrest. 

So, late that night, hours and hours after 
Sylvia was fast asleep, an<l when oven Dick 
W’as in dreamland, Manton found a ghostly 
company assembled round his l)ed. He was 
rather roughly gagged, and carried off In a 
very real state of fright to an old liynber- 
room, spacious but smelly, where no broom 
had come for many years. Here Bicker¬ 
steth had arranged a dais and chair, on which 
sat Stuart. Bickersteth had triexi - to pro¬ 
cure w'igs for the judge and himself, but the 
time W'as too short. ** The jury was there, as 
were also ushers, not for the purpose of 
keeping order in the court, but for the pur¬ 
pose of giving notice of danger from the 
outside. The illumination, consisting of twb 
small candles, was insufficient. 

Bickersteth made a great speech. He 
narrated instances of the greatness of 
Talbot’s, quoted her famous men, and her 
ample supply of good, wholesome food, and 
went into many personal details of his ow'd 
long and intimate acquaintance w'ith the 
house by way of pointing the contrast to the 
meagre, extremely meagre, knowledge of the 
accusc-fd. The discipline, which he Ix'licved 
had been complained of, should l)e fully 
vindicated in the person of the accuse<L 
The tone, which he understood hatl been 
disparagingly' alluded to, should bo ex¬ 
emplified in the ejaculation.s of the accused. 
In short, Talbot’s, he was sure, though he 
did not like to anticipate the decision of the 
tw’elvegood men and true w'hom he saw before 
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him, stall lees the peniJty to be imposed by 
the learned judge—Talbot's was determined 
to provide a si^n by means of the accused to 
all who should come after that (in homely 
Anglo-Saxon) they should eat what was set 
before them, not tell lies about the house, 
and cease to be snolw. 

Bickersteth was rather nervous of extrane¬ 
ous interruptions, and so did not make his 
points uith the emphasis that he might 
have used in more propitious circumstances. 
Yet his s[:oech was the feature of the per¬ 
formance. 

The deliberations of the jury and the 
summing up of the judge were rather con¬ 
fused and hurried, too many individuals 
talking at the same time. The ushers ought 
to have been called “ hushers ” from the 
number of times they exhorted the company 
to more subdued whispering. However. 
Manton was tried and sentenced quite 
effectively. The punishment, into the detaUs 


of which it is not necessary to enter, was 
inflicted upon him then and there. He was 
warned that worse would follow if anything 
more was heard of his complaints. 

Manton w'as filled with shame and indigna¬ 
tion. and his vanity was grievoi sly wounded. 
Of course he had not been three or four 
years at Becton wdthout a good deal of plain 
dealing, but never before had he been treated 
in this w'ay. He felt inclined to blow up 
the detestable Talbot’s with dynamite and 
destroy every living soul it contained. 
There was no limit to the imagined evils that 
he was ready to bring on Talbot’s. One of 
the jury was Andrew Cary. It w'as intoler¬ 
able. And all his clever trickery about the 
rescue had not helped him. Stuart, in his 
summing up, had hinted that he knew the 
truth of the matter ; had, in fact, used terms 
equivalent to the “ liar ” and “ coward ” that 
CJary had used. What should he do ? 

Then, as he lay in bed, he considered the 

(To he continued.) 


boys w'ho had tried him and punished him 
and warned him, and he determined to do 
nothing opc^nly. He determined to lie low, 
and, if he workc^d, to work like a mole—under¬ 
ground. After all, he had evidently over¬ 
shot the mark in his letters to his father, and 
Talbot’s was stronger than he thought. He 
would work in secret. He knew' Dr. David¬ 
son rt^sented the fact that TalL*ot stayed on 
—so much he ha<l overheard his father say— 
and it would be a great revenge if he could 
be instrumental in turning Talbot out. 

For Talbot, strangely enough, had lK*corae 
almost a,s liateful to him as (Ja.ry. Old Dick 
was rather indifferent to the vain lad, and 
indifference goa<led him more than opposi¬ 
tion. Stuart also was now' included with 
the house-ma.sler and Andrew. An oppor¬ 
tunity of “ downing ” Stuart must be sought. 
But tbe worthy Felix saw’ that he must work 
quietly. And, comforted w ith such thoughts 
and schemes, he eventually fell asleep. 




SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


I N silence the men followed Tom through 
the dark groves of the forest. Wallolo 
and Zabari were still weak and dazed from 
the effect of the blow upon their heads. 
Fedash gathered up the Morri drees and 
stepped blithely after them. The blow he 
had received seemed to have been light. 
At any rate, he soon recovered all his old 
activity. They made their way through 
the ravine and passed through the narrow 
gorge. Here Tom paused and took the 
dress from Fedash. 

“ I must put it on again,” he said. 
“ Stay here, men, and I will get in the 
bushes there. I will rest a little, and after¬ 
wards we can hurry back to the cave.” 

Zabari and Wallolo threw themselves 
beneath a clump of thick bushes. Fedash 
accompanied Tom. It was evident that he 
wished to say something, so Tom turned 
to him. 

** Well, Fedash? ” 

Master, you said back to the cave. 
We dare not go there until we have finished 
this business. The Leopards tracked us to 
the entrance to the tunnel, and it may be 
that they are not ignorant of the cave. The 
four who went away to the Council will 
have given in their report and must now be 
returning. The priests will be expecting 
the sacrifices. If the four men discover 
their comrades and realise that we have 
escaped they will get on our trail and follow 
us. They have many companions, and can 
easily get enough Leopards to find out 
where we are. These four men must never 
know that we have escaped.” 

** No, Fedash, I have had enough blood¬ 
shed. It is an awful thing to take life 
even in self-defence, and I feel as if my 
hands would never be clean again.” 

“ Ma.ster, these Leopards are deserving 
of death. They are more cruel than the 
wildest beast and more cunning than the 
snake. They lie in wait for unsuspecting 
people, and kill those who never did them 
injury. Peaceful traders, quiet natives, 
and little children playing in the forest 
have been cruelly slain without provoca- 


CHAPTER X.—DISGUISED AS A MORRl-liAN. 

tion. They have bound themselves to¬ 
gether in a society whose object is murder, 
and the hand of every honest man ought to 
be against them. We did not harm them, 
and they tracked us down and would have 
killed us without mercy. You have done a 
good deed in sweeping them away. And 
now our lives depend upon the finish 
of the work. And more than our lives, the 
success of your mission and the lives of 
thousands of innocent people in the Terri¬ 
tory depend upon the death of these four 
men. Leave the work to us. Zabari and 
Wallolo have injuries to avenge. Stay you 
here in the shelter of these bushes and re¬ 
main concealed, and we will go back to the 
ravine and wait for them.” 

Tom saw that Fedash was right. Ck)m- 
mon justice demanded the punishment of 
the cruel professional murderers, and, be¬ 
sides, the whole success of his mission 
lay in the hands of these four Leopards. 
If they discovered the death of their com¬ 
rades and the escape of the prisoners, some 
report would be bound to be made to the 
Poro Council, whose priests w'ere awaiting 
the victims for the sacrifice, and the whole 
community of their enemies would be 
aroused. And besides, it was necessary’ 
that the secret of the cave should not be 
discovered. He therefore urged no further 
objection, and Fedash, Zabari, and Wallolo 
went back through the gorge and ravine 
to lie in wait for the men. 

Tom lay in the shelter of the thick bosh. 
Presently he saw something moving far 
down in the valley. The l^ieopards were 
running in single file, their yellow and 
black skins showing up against the light. 
They ran swiftly and apparently with no 
suspicion that any mischance could have 
happened to their comrades. Only the 
space of a few yards separated the leader 
from the hindmost. They passed Tom and 
disappeared in the narrow gorge. He lay 
quietly waiting, for he knew that they 
would fall unsuspectingly into the trap that 
was prepared for them. In less than an 
hour Fedash and the others darted out of 


the gorge. Tom gave a call as they drew 
near, and the four started off for the cave. 
Before they entered Fedash carefully 
hunted round for broken twigs and scat¬ 
tered leaves. He found several. Then he 
obliterated the tracks which had been made 
by the Leopards in their first attack. Still 
he was not satisfied. 

” Master,” he said at length, ” we must 
block this entrance somehow and cut 
another through the bush. A quick eye 
could detect that something had occurred 
here, and careful searching would discover 
the tunnel. We must see if we cannot cut 
a passage from the stream which flows 
yonder. If Zabari will come with me we 
will go a distance along the tunnel and cut a 
way through the thick bush and work out 
by the stream. Then you can close up this 
entrance by interlacing the undergrowrth, 
and we will do so as tar as we go. After¬ 
wards, if you w'alk along the stream in the 
water, w-e can signal to you and make the 
new entrance under the overhanging 
branches of some tree. The water is not 
deep, but it will hide the trail, and if we 
are followed the w ater will enable us to con¬ 
ceal the W'ay into the cave.” 

"Very well, Fedash, do as you say. 
Wallolo and I will move along the bank 
about twenty paces or so, and wait until 
we can see w’here you want to make the, 
entrance.” 

About twenty yards aw’ay on the further 
bank Wallolo saw something which evi¬ 
dently attracted his attention. Tom noticed 
that he was peering across the .stream with a 
steady and then a rather anxious look. 

“What is it, Wallolo?” he whispered. 
“ Do you see anything suspicious ? ” 

“ Don’t look at me, master, and if you 
want to speak, turn your face down the 
stream and away from me. I see some¬ 
thing w'hioh I must investigate, ’out I do 
not know how I am to do it. We are being 
watched closely. At least, I think so.” 

**Go over to it. then,” said Tom, “and 
you will soon find out whether it is a spy or 
not.” 
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“ That would never do, master, but I 
have made up my mind what to do. Go 
up a few yards from me, and then turn 
round, and in a loud voice tell me to go 
back to the thicket for the bag I have for¬ 
gotten, say that Fedash will give it to me. 
I want Fedash to hear what you say, and 
I think he will suspect that something is 
wrong, and hurry back to the old entrance 
to the tunnel. It is only a plan, but it may 
succeed.” 

‘‘ Right, Wallolo,” said Tom, following 
the example of Wallolo’s whispered speech. 
Then, in a fairly loud and angry tone, he 
suddenly turned upon him : “ Wallolo, give 
me my bag.” 

“ Bag, master ? Oh, master, I have 
forgotten it. Fedash has it in the ravine.” 

You stupid fellow, did I not tell you to 
carry it with you ? Go back at once. ’ ^ Tom 
raised one of his canes. “ Go back at once 
and tell Fedash to give it to you.” 

Wallolo jumped back to all appearance 
in a great fright, and Tom was left alone. 
He waited some time and then scrutinised 
the opposite bank of the stream. The 
brushwood was thick and overhanging the 
water. He could detect no lurking spy. 
But lying in the stream about fifteen yards 
away he saw the great snout and sharp teeth 
of a huge alligator. Its body was concealed 
in the overhanging bushes, but he saw its 
paws, and caught the glitter of its eye. It 
had almost a human expression, and Tom 
shuddered with disgust as he saw how 
steadily the loathsome creature w’^as watch¬ 
ing him. Then he began to use his wits a 
little, and thought that it was odd that so 
big an alligator was crouching in a shallow 
stream where there were no deep holes for 
it to hide in. The alligator likes to lie on 
muddy banks and bask in the sun, but it 
never stays long in waters which run and 
sparkle over stones. It lives in the black 
depths of deep rivers, where it can sink to 
the bottom and be out of the reach of 
danger. If this huge reptile had left the 
river it must have waded many miles along 
the shallow channel of the stream. Still, 
there was no doubt that it was there. Tom 
saw that plainly, but when he thought upon 
the fact it struck him as being peculiar. 

A swishing in the water behind him told 
Tom that Wallolo was approaching. 

‘‘ It is all right, master,” he said loudly ; 
” Fedash has the bag and will bring it to 
you in a few minutes.” 

Suddenly there was a terrible scream, and 
the alligator flung itself nearly out of the 
water. 

Fedash appeared with a long spear in his 
hand, in the bushes behind it. He leaped 
into the water, and seized the huge jaws and 
snout of the reptile and dragged at them 
with all his force. 

They came away from the body, and he 
dropped the head and shoulders of an 
alligator into the stream, and at the same 
time revealed the dead body of a hu^e 
Mendi, who had been concealed within it. 
, ** It is another spy, ma.ster,” said Fedash, 

•* of the Alligator Society this time; but 
luckily I drove my spear deep into his heart 
before he had time to suspect that one of 
our party was behind him. I heard what 
yon said to Wallolo, and knew that you 
wanted me to go back to the entrance. I 
met him and he told me what he had seen. 
I picked up my spear and slipped around 
through the bushes until I came behind the 
spy. He was so busy watching you that he 
did not hear me, and I was able to drive my 
spear home. Luckily he is alone, but if 
Wallolo had not seen through his disguise 
we should all have been attacked in the cave 
to-night, through the new entrance we were 
making. Zabari waited until he knew that 
the spy was killed.” 


The Alligator Society was even a more 
terrible organisation than that of the Leo¬ 
pards. The men comprising it were cun¬ 
ning and cruel, and numberless victims bad 
been murdered on the banks of rivers and 
even on the forest tracks. The murderers 
wore the head and shoulders of the alli¬ 
gator, and lay stealthily in quiet places 
until the unsuspecting victim approached. 
Then they leaped to their feet and, with one 
blow of their fearful claw like knives, tore 
out the throat or stomach of the un¬ 
fortunate wayfarer. 

” I noticed him,” said Wallolo, ‘‘as we 
came along the stream, and knew at once 
that so huge an alligator would never have 
come away from a deep river. I could not 
think of a plan to attack him without mak¬ 
ing him suspicious, but I knew that if I 
could get Fedash to go round the bush and 
come upon him from behind all would be 
well. Fedash knows how to strike when 
he has a spear in his hand.” 

It was decided that no attempt should 
be made to enter the new way into the 
cave until nightfall, for fear there were 
other spies aTOut, so a hiding-place was 
secured in the bushes, and Zabari 
laboured at the path himself, the others 
meanwhile keeping watch outside. When 
darkness came the three crossed the stream 
and lifted up the overhanging branches 
which entirely hid Zabari from their view. 
Once inside and the branches put back it 
was impossible to discern where an en¬ 
trance had been effected, and the four felt 
certain that for a night, at least, they 
might rest in safety. 

A fire of dry sticks was soon made, and 
Tom examined the wounds upon the heads 
of his followers. They were painful, but 
not dangerous, and seemed to have been 
brought about b}' the blow of a sandbag 
rather than of a club. 

‘‘ I remember nothing,” said Zabari, 
‘‘only that Wallolo and 1 lay down just 
outside the entrance to the tunnel. I was 
in one clump of bushes and he concealed 
himself in the other. It was the blackest 
night that I ever remember, but I kept my 
eyes and ears wide open. I did not hear 
a sound until about an hour before day¬ 
light. It was like the crackling of a dry 
leaf. I was turning my head when I 
heard a heavy rushing sound like water 
in my ears, and the next moment every¬ 
thing was dark. When I awoke again I 
found myself pegged out on the ground, 
fastened with cords around my wrist and 
ankles, with Wallolo and Fedash beside 
me. I opened my eyes for an instant, and 
saw that we had been captured by the 
Leopards. I never expected to be re¬ 
leased.” 

” When I left you, master,” said 
Fedash, ‘‘ to get the trail, I found it and 
followed it until it led me into the thick 
bush. I hesitated for a moment and 
thought that it would be better to scout 
round the bush and try to pick up the 
trail on the other side. I was turning 
aside to do this when darkness fell upon 
me. I felt the heavy blow, and remem¬ 
bered no more until I opened my eyes and 
saw the Leopards disputing about killing 
or offering us to the priests. I closed my 
eyes again, but opened them when I heard 
the cry of astonishment the Leopards gave 
when they saw the Morri-man in the bush. 
I heard a movement and saw you throw 
the twine and felt it the instant it touched 
my hand. I worked my fingers and soon 
had the knife under me. I fixed it with 
the blade upward and slowly worked the 
rope over it backward and forward until 
I felt my cords loosen. As soon as I 
had one hand loose the rest was easy. 
I cut all my cords and was ready with 


the knife in my fingers for whatever might 
happen. When the Leopards went off 
one by one to catch the Morri-man, I 
knew what would happen and waited 
for the word. But I could not understand 
how you could be in two places at once. 
It was a great fetish and very wonder¬ 
ful. When you cried, ‘ Now, Fedash,’ 
I jumped up and knew what I had to 
do. And I did it quickly, for I had a 
good deal to avenge. And then I released 
Zabari and W’allolo. When we went back 
to the ravine to wait for the four Leopards 
who were returning from the Council, 
Zabari laid the trap just beyond the gorge, 
in the bushes near the entrance. We each 
took our spears. Zabari had the two in 
front to dispose of, Wallolo took the third, 
and I had the last. It was child’s play; 
the Leopards had taken breath in the 
narrow place and started running again 
when they got once more into the open ; 
they were laughing and talking. They 
were in the trap before they realised it, 
and in a moment the matter was finished. 
W^e flung the bodies in the brushwood, and 
there they will lie. They are not likely to 
be discovered until we are far away from 
here.” 

‘‘Well, Fedash, you have worked 
cleverly, and so have you all.” 

‘‘Yes, master, but yours was the battle 
of a great chief, one against eight, and 
only the pistol butt to use. It was won¬ 
derful, but I can quite understand that 
the Leopards were puzzled by the silent, 
immovable Morri-man, who could speak so 
strangely when he wanted. It was the 
great white fetish which made you do it, 
and in our thought it is wonderful.” 

Tom could see by the reverent way in 
which Zabari looked at him that the 
elephant-hunter was greatly impressed 
with his skill and daring. At length 
Zabari spoke. 

‘‘ Master,” said he, ” I feared that you 
would never be able to get near the 
Council, through the spies and past the 
crowds of enemies which will be thronging 
every way to it. But now I have no 
fear. You will get into the Council and 
out of it again with all the information 
you require. You have wisdom and cool¬ 
ness and skill. When w'e hunt a vicious 
elephant bull and he turns upon us, we 
need all our skill, but the danger is nothing 
to be compared w ith that you have already 
faced and overcome. I w'ould rather have 
two elephants charging me at one time than 
be facing eight Leopard murderers. Y’ou 
are a great chief, and I hail you as my 
leader.” 

‘‘Thanks, Zabari,” said Tom; “it is 
enough for me to know that I have been 
able to save your lives, and that our re¬ 
treat here has not been discovered. And 
now let us sleep. If you like to take turns 
at watching you may do so, and perhaps it 
would be wise. I must have a good night’s 
rest if I am to start at daybreak, and it 
will be well for me to be on the road at the 
earliest peep of day. By sunrise the chiefs 
will be gathering for the Council, and I 
will join some of them and pass in among 
their headmen and Morri-men. I must be 
in the very heart of the Council to-morrow 
if I am to gather the information I need. 
You must w'ait here and keep a keen look¬ 
out by the stream for my coming; I may 
be pursued. Before I sleep I wrill use the 
stain again, the water ^nd rough usage 
have made me lighter, and I must be pre¬ 
pared for a close inspection to-morrow. 
Have food and weapons ready near the 
stream, so that if I am closely pursued we 
can make a rush for it. I do not think it will 
be wise to take the way we came. It will 
be best to follow this stream down to the 

[river. 
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SLIGHTLY MIXED.—</?yGEORt.E BELCHER.) 

Visitor : “ Er—are you an official here, my man ? " 

Eusnc : “ Well, zur, first parson ’ee called me beetle, the next *ee called me virgin, the third ’ee called me sextant, now you caiLs me fishul. Oi dunno which oi be," 
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river, seize a canoe, and make our way as 
quickly as possible down to Bendu, and 
then sail from Sherbro to Freetown. Be 
prepared, therefore, to join me the instant 
I appear, r.o that if necessary we can start 
off at once.” 

“Be not afraid, master,” said Fedaah; 

the stream can be easily followed until 
we come to the river, and once there Zabari 
and I know every step of the way. We 
can easily get a canoe in order to sail down 
the river, and if you think it best, Zabari 
could go along the stream now and prepare 
the canoe for our coming. It would be a 
prudent thing. He could put in it the 
food we need, and while he was waiting 
he might yiiercc the other canoes about the 
river with his spear, or cut their planks 
so that they would be uselo.ss.” 

** That is a good idea, Fedash, and to¬ 
morrow, when I set out, Zabari can go 
down the stream and wait for our coming, 


where it enters the river. If we have to 
make a run for it, it will be of great ser¬ 
vice to be able to jump into a canoe and 
start away down the river at once.” 

Zabari agreed that this course was a 
wi.se one, and Tom, after he had stained 
himself thoroughly once again, lay down 
to sleep. The fatigue of the journey and 
the quiet of the cave induced a profound 
and refreshing slumber, and it was only 
like the duration of a few minutes when 
Tom felt a gentle hand laid on his shoulder 
and the voice of Wallolo whispered— 

“It is only half an hour from sunrise, 
master; already the forest is sighing and 
turning in its sleep, and the leaves are 
waking.” 

After a hearty meal Tom adjusted his 
Morri dress with the most careful pre¬ 
cision, saw that his knife and pistols were 
.secure, arranged his ammunition, and was 
ready to set out. The three men gave him 


a solemn good bye, and Tom thought he 
saw a tear in Wallolo’s eyes as the kind- 
hearted fellow shook his hand. 

Fedash and Zabari accompanied him to 
the undergrowdh near the stream, and 
Tom prepared to slip into the water. 

“Is it decided, master,” said Fedash, 
“that we must not come with you? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Tom. “ Good-bye.” 

“We would die for you, master, and 
we want to ask you to take us with you.” 

‘‘ No, my brave men, I must go alone; 
but you have your duty to do. You, 
Zabari, will prepare the canoe, and you, 
Fedash, will watch for my return. If I 
never return, then you can act as you think 
best.” 

As Tom started on his way the red 
gleams showed that the sun would soon 
leap above the horizon, and that the danger 
of the way had commenced. 

(To t<mtinued.) 
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A Dog’s Chance. 


** TV/f URIEL*” Colonel Andover to his 

IVL uu Sunday morning, as they 

sat at breakfast in their bungalow at Sandi- 
pur, ” "who was that queer fellow hanging 
about the compound yesterday?” 

” Oh, a fakir of sorts, I suppose,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Andover. I think he was a 
Hindu, by the way, so I ought to call 
him a S.idhu, oughtn’t I ? Or was he a 
Sikh? I can never distinguish these 
people. Anyhow’, he seemed half mad, and 
the orderly wanted to see him off the 
premises. Peter evidently distrusted him, 
too. He sniffed at his calves, and then 
disappeared indoors with a look of strong 
disapproval. How’ever, he seemed harm¬ 
less and quite respectful, so I let him 
ramble on. As far as I could make out, he 
wanted me to let him show’ me some con¬ 
juring tricks. He ended up by producing 
some very sticky sweets, which he wanted 
me to give to Dick. He made a great point 
of this.” 

” I hope you did nothing of the kind. 
I’m not superstitious; but you never know 
in this weird country.” 

” Of course, I didn’t dream of letting 
our dear boy touch the horrid things. Be¬ 
sides, Dick wasn’t there at the time. I 
thought I might as well humour the old 
man, so I told him to put the sweets down 
in the verandah, in an old saucer. He 
seemed quite satisfied, and shuffled off with 
a profound salaam. I went indoors to write 
a letter, and forgot all about the sweets. 
When I w'cnt out again, I saw that the 
saucer wras quite empty. Peter was lying 
near it, licking his chops in a very guilty 
way. The old dog had evidently swallowed 
the whole lot.” 

” What an extraordinary thing ! Dogs 
usually hate sweets—w'ell-bred ones, any¬ 
how ; and Peter’s as blue-blooded as most 
collies. I do hope the stuff won’t do him 
any harm.” 

‘‘ Well, he doesn’t seem any the worse. 
You’re all right, aren’t you, Peter? ” This 
last remark was addressed to a splendid 
collie, who w’as sitting up listening to the 
conversation, as if he under.‘?tood every 
w’ord. 

‘‘ He looks a bit wistful,” said the 
Colonel. ” How’ever, I back Peter against 
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the fakir, or whatever he is, and there’s no 
need to be anxious. But you really must 
be more careful not to let Peter play tricks 
with his digestion. Hullo ! there’s Dick 
going off to Parade Service with Miss 
Dampier. Let’s go and sit in the verandah 
and listen to the bells. Ah ! there are some 
advantages in being in a native regiment 
on Sunday mornings. The Evening Service 
is more in my line.” 

Colonel Andover commanded that crack 
regiment the 18th Sikh Cavalry, stationed 
at Sandipur, one of the driest and dustiest 
cantonments in the Punjab. His wife was 
a ^ood deal his junior, and their only child, 
Dick, a boy of five years, had been born 
shortly after their arrival in the station. 

After the conversation recorded above, 
the Colonel was lost in silence for a few 
minutes. His wife sat near him, absorbed 
in her letters from home, which had just 
come, and reading out extracts, which were 
received with varying degrees of drowsy 
interest. Peter, the collie, lay on the gravel 
just below the verandah steps, blinking in 
the sunlight. It was early in December, 
and the Punjab ” cold weather,” perhaps 
the most perfect season to be found all the 
world over, w’as at its best and brightest. 
The church bells had stopped, and the com¬ 
pound W’as enveloped in Sabbath peace. 

Suddenly the Colonel started up. ” What 
on earth’s the matter with that aog ? Just 
look at him.” 

Peter had got up, every hair on his body 
standing erect, and was walking, or rather 
crawling, wdth evident reluctance, in the 
direction of the low’ wall separating the 
compound from the parade-ground beyond. 

” Here, Peter ! Good dog ! What is it, 
then? ” The Colonel w'histled to the dog, 
who took no notice beyond twitching his 
ears as he pursued his way tow’ards the 
wall. His ma.ster and mistress watched him 
a.s he reached the wall, and, after a few’ 
inefffee'tual attempts, scrambled over it, dis¬ 
appearing from sight behind some tamarisk 
bushes. 

” Here, orderly ! ” the Colonel called out. 
” .lust go after Peter and see what he’s up 
to, and call the dog boy, with his chain. 
There must be something wrong with that 
dog, Muriel,” he added, to his wife. 


“and there’s a lot of rabies in the bazar. 
We must keep an eye on him.” 

” Oh,” said Mrs. Andover, ” he probably 
thought he saw a jackal or something. 
He’ll be back in a few minutes, full of 
apologies for his disobedience.” 

Meanwhile the orderly and the dog-boy 
had gone out over the parade-ground, where 
they could be heard whistling and calling to 
Peter. As they seemed to be having no 
success. Colonel Andover followed them, 
leaving his wife to her letters. After ten 
minutes or so he returned, thoroughly 
annoyed. 

” That fool of a dog has vanished into 
thin air,” he said. ” I’ve told the orderly 
to report the matter to the police, and the 
dog-l^y is still hunting about. There isn’t 
a sign of the animal, and the ground is too 
hard to show any footprints.” 

Mrs. Andover was deep in her letters, and 
did not exhibit much sympathy with her 
husband’s anxiety, merely hazarding a 
vague hope that Peter would turn up in 
time for his dinner. The Colonel went 
indoors and wrote a note to the Cantonment 
Magistrate, asking him to have a thorough 
search made in the bazar for the missing 
dog. 

When he came out again he found that 
Dick had returned from church with his 
governess, and was telling his mother about 
a queer old beggar whom he had seen fol¬ 
lowing him on the way to service, and 
again on the way ba< k. The boy seemed to 
have been rather frightened at the expres¬ 
sion on the old man’s face. Miss Dampier 
said the fakir dogged them nearly all the 
w'ay, muttering to himself, and seemed to 
take an almost uncanny interest in Dick. 
She didnH, like the look of the man, and 
tried to hurry Dick along; but the boy was 
half fascinated by him, and followed her 
reluctantly. Finally she told the orderly 
to w’arn him off. The orderly spoke to him, 
and he dropped behind, w’ith a scowl. 

Colonel Andover called up the orderly 
who had walked to church a.s escort to Dick 
and Miss Dampier, and asked him about 
the fakir. The man professed to know 
nothing, but seemed rather embarrassed by 
the Colonel’s questions. 

” I must tell the Cantonment Magistrate 
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to keep an eye on this Sidhu fellow,” said 
the Colonel to his wife when they were 
alone. ” 1 believe he must be the scoundrel 
who was supposed to have been getting at 
some of my men the other day. My adju¬ 
tant told me there was a certain amount of 
discontent in the regiment. There has been 
a baddish outbreak of plague in some of the 
villages near cantonments, and the bazar 
rumour is that Government has introduced 
the disease in various parts of India in 
order to punish the natives generally for 
the recent political outrages in Bengal and 
elsewhere. The connection of ideas is not 
very clear; but you know what the natives 
are when they once get a notion into their 
heads. Logic and common-sense are hardly 
their strong points.” 

“ My dear Alec, you officials aren’t much 
better, with your far-fetched suspicions of 
the poor ignorant natives ! There’s the 
gong for lunch. Come along, and try the 
effects of cutlets and mince-pies on these 
gloomy forebodings.” 

“ Ail right, Muriel. I know all women 
think they have a monopoly of political 
insight and foresight. I hope you’re right 
this time ; but I don’t feel comfortable in 
these days of sedition and intrigue. I wish 
poor old Peter would come back. Those 
cutlet bones will be wasted.” 

After lunch the dog-boy returned, having 
found no signs of Peter anywhere in the 
bazdr. So the cutlet bones were carefully 
preserved against his return, and the 
Colonel, taking a book into the verandah, 
was soon fast asleep in his long chair. Mrs. 
Andover, in a fit of unwonted energy, began 
answering some of her home letters, though 
the mail did not leave Sandipur till Thurs¬ 
day. 

About half-past three she heard her hus¬ 
band awake with a startled exclamation. 
“Hullo! is that you, old fellow? I say, 
Muriel, here’s poor old Peter back again, 
in a shocking state of nerves and bruises.” 

Mrs. Andover was out in the verandah 
in-a moment, and saw a pitiable sight. The 
collie was cringing and whining near the 
Colonel’s chair, w'ith a look of abject terror 
in his eyes, foaming at the mouth, and 
bleeding from several ugly wounds of a 
curiously regular shape. 

“ Keep Dick out of the way,” was the 
Colonel’s first thought. “ Here, orderly, 
send the dog-boy here at once.” 

The man hurried up and produced 
Peter’s chain. 

“ Tie him up in the shade,” ordered the 
Colonel, “ and bathe his wounds. He may 
be going mad; but we must do our best to 
save him.” 

Peter was soon made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, and the 
Salutri (native veterinary surgeon) was 
summoned from the cavalry lines. He 
examined the collie, and gave a few in¬ 
structions as to his care and treatment. 

“ Is there a mad dog anywhere about 
to-day ? ” asked the Colonel. 

“ No, Sahib. Besides, the wounds can¬ 
not have been caused by bites. They are 
too regular, as you can see. There are nine 
of,them, in three sets of three. Some one 
must have attacked the dog with a three¬ 
pronged fork, or something of the kind. 
Luckily the wounds are not deep, and the 
dog ought to be all right in a few days.” 

After the Salutri had gone, Colonel 
Andover and his wife took Dick out for a 
drive. Peter’s injuries and his mysterious 
behaviour naturally formed the main sub¬ 
ject of conversation. Dick was deeply in¬ 
terested, Peter being a great ally of his. 
They drove out beyond Cantonments, end 
twk a road winding amongst a range of low 
hills interseefed by dry watercourses. 

As they passed a lonely comer Dick ex¬ 


claimed, “ Mother, mother ! Look, there’s 
the old fakir near that cave under the 
bush! ” 

The Colonel and his wife were deep in 
conversation; and by the time Dick had 
pointed out the place there was nothing to 
be seen. 

“ That old scoundrel seems to haunt us,” 
said the Colonel. “ What was he doing, 
Dick ? ” 

“ I couldn’t see very well. Daddy. But 
he had a funny kind of thing in his hand, 
like a big toasting-fork. He seemed to be 
pointing at the carriage as w'e passed.” 

“Ah! Muriel, I wonder if the fellow 
had anything to do wuth Peter! Could he 
possibly have bewitched the dog, and then 
tried to kill him with that beastly fork ? ” 

“Don’t be absurd, Alec. Talk about 
common-sense ! ” 

“ That’s all very well, Muriel. But 
India is a queer place. I wish I could get 
to the bottom of this business. I don't 
half like it.” 

The rest of the drive passed without inci¬ 
dent. On their return the Colonel found a 
note from tho Cantonment Magistrate, say¬ 
ing that the police were making inquiries 
about the fakir, and promising to give a 
further report later on. 

Monday and Tuesday were busy days, 
and Colonel Andover had his time nlled up 
with orderly-room, parades, and other 
duties. Several cases of insubordination 
had to be dealt w'ith, and the Colonel and 
his adjutant had some reason to feel un¬ 
easy about the temper of the regiment, 
though there was nothing very definite to 
get hold of. 

On Tuesday morning the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner of the District came to see 
Colonel Andover. He informed him that 
the outbreak of plague in the neighbouring 
villages was becoming serious, and re¬ 
quested him to keep his men, as far as pos¬ 
sible, from leaving Cantonments and mix¬ 
ing with the villagers. Wednesday was a 
Sikh holiday, and there was to be a re.li- 
gious fair at a shrine some five miles dis¬ 
tant. The Colonel issued the necessary 
orders, which naturally increased the dis¬ 
content in the regiment, as most of the men 
had been in the habit of attending the fair, 
and they all resented this curtailment of 
their privileges. 

On Wednesday morning the feeling in 
the regiment had become so acuto that the 
Colonel had to go down to the lines and 
speak to the native officers and men, ex- 
plaining the necessity for their temporary 
confinement within Cantonments limits, 
and appealing to their loyalty and common- 
sense. The Colonel was popular with his 
men, and his sympathetic words evidently 
created a good impression. He told them 
that he regretted, as much as they did, the 
loss of their usual holiday, but hoped they 
would see that it was for their own good. 

Just as he was concluding his speech, 
one of his orderlies hurried up with a note 
from Mrs. Andover. The Colonel opened 
it, and read : 

“ Come at once. Dick has disappeared.” 

Colonel Andover put the note into his 
pocket, finished speaking to the men, and 
gave orders for them to be dismissed. His 
pony was waiting for him close by. He 
mounted and trotted off quietly towards 
home, until he was out of sight of his men. 
Then he galloped the remaining half-mile 
which separated him from his bungalow. 

His wife heard him ride up, and hur¬ 
ried out to meet him. 

“Oh, Alec! What shall we do? Dick 
was having his leerons as usual this morn¬ 
ing. I was writing in the drawing-room 
next door. Miss Dampier came in to speak 
to me for a couple of minutes. She left 


the room, and a moment later I heard a 
piercing shriek, followed by furious barking 
from Peter. I rushed in and found the 
girl in a dead faint. Dick’s books and 
papers were in confusion on the table. I 
dashed to the door, but could see no one 
in the compound. Peter was howling and 
straining at his chain outside the veran¬ 
dah. 1 shouted to the servants, and some 
of them came running from behind the 
house. Wo searclied the compound, but 
could find no trace of Dick. Then I wrote 
that note to you. 

The above was the substance of Mrs. 
Andover’s disjointed replies to her hus¬ 
band’s rapid questions. 

“ Oh, I forgot to show you this. I 
picked it up in the verandah.” “ This ’* 
was a common white envelope, smeared 
with a cross clumsily drawn in blood, and 
containing a few native sweets. The 
Colonel smelt the sweets, and put the en¬ 
velope on the mantelpiece of the school¬ 
room, w’here they were now standing. 

“ Opium, or something like it,” he mut¬ 
tered to himself. 

He scribbled a few lines on a half-sheet 
and gave it to an orderly who was holding 
his pony outside the verandah. 

“ Take my pony,” he said, “ and ride for 
all you’re worth to the police station witb 
this note.” 

When the man had galloped off Colonel 
Andover wrote another note and sent it by 
a syce to the adjutant, asking him to send 
a dozen sowdrs (native troopers) to his bun¬ 
galow at once for orders. 

“ This looks like kidnapping, Muriel,” 
he said. “ Everything points to that fakir. 
We must organise a search-party. You 
had better go and look after Miss Dampier. 
She may have recovered enough to give 
some information.” 

“ I wish I could go too. But I should 
only be in the way, and I can’t leave Mise 
Dampier alone with the ayah. If 1 can get 
anything out of her I’ll send a note after 
you.” 

Shortly afterwards Captain Brandon, 
the adjutant, galloped up with a dozen 
men. Dick was a great favourite with the 
regiment, and Brandon had no difficulty 
in finding volunteers for the search. 

After a hurried consultation the Colonel 
mounted, and the party moved off. Mrs. 
Andover watched them start with a heavy 
heart. 

All this time Peter had been whining 
softly in his kennel near the verandah. 
As the horsemen began to file out of the 
compound the dog became frantic in his 
anxiety to join them. His barks attracted 
Mrs. Andover’s attention. 

“ Good old Peter ! What is it, then ? ” 
She saw his appealing eyes, and an idea 
struck her. “ D’you think you’re fit to go, 
Peter ? ” 

The answer in the collie’s eyes was un¬ 
mistakable. 

“ All right, then, you ihall go and help 
to find your dear little master! ” 

She undid the chain, and Peter licked 
her hand in an ec.stasy of delight. Ho 
limped off through the gate and caught up 
the party. 

“ Hullo, Peter! Off the sick list 
already?” cried the Colonel. “Why, of 
course, you’re just the fellow to help us ? 
That dog’s got a wonderful nose, Brandon, 
for a collie, and he’s as staunch as they 
make ’em.” 

Peter was overjoyed at his reception, and 
evidently knew what they were about. He 
hurried on ahead and took command of the 
party, making straight across the deserted 
parade ground in the direction of the low 
hills beyond. 

The Colonel’s idea was to draw the cave 
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near which Dick had caught sight of the 
fakir on Sunday. They rode steadily on 
behind Peter, whose pace improved as his 
stiffened limbs began to warm to the work. 

Colonel Andover’s eyes were fixed on 
the collie. He felt that their chances of 
finding Dick depended, to a great extent, on 
the animal’s power of endurance. He had 
no doubt as to the correctness of his in¬ 
stinct, remembering Mrs. Andover’s de¬ 
scription of the events of the morning. 
Peter had evidently been the sole eye¬ 
witness of the abduction. 

So the dog led the men, without falter¬ 
ing for an instant, to the fringe of the 
hiUs, then down a narrow path at the 
bottom of a winding nullah. His nose was 
glued to the ground, and every nerve of his 
body was strained to the utmost. 

“ This beats fox-hunting, eh, Bran¬ 
don ?” murmured the Colonel as he watched 
the dog’s expressive tail, his sporting in¬ 
stincts giving him a momentary relief from 
the sickening tension of anxiety for his 
boy’s welfare. 

Once the collie seemed at fault at a 
place where the nullah divided into 
two branches. Then, with a reassuring 
whimper, he dashed down the right-hand 
branch. After pursuing this for a few 
hundred yards he took a goat-track lead¬ 
ing up out of the nullah on to the high 
ground honeycombed with deep ravines 
and fissures. 

As the Colonel reached the top he saw 
a sight which froze his blood. Fifty 
yards ahead, on a hillock separated from 
him by a network of apparently impass¬ 
able nullahs, a lean brown figure, with long 
matted hair, vras kneeling with arms up¬ 
lifted to heaven, beside a low pile of brusn- 
wood. A piece of dried cowdung, used by 
natives as tinder, was smouldering with a 
thin column of blue smoke near the pile. 
On the rough altar was a white bundle, 
lying motionless. The fakir had a long 
three-pronged fork in his right hand, and 
was muttering wild prayers. He was like 
a man possessed, and seemed quite uncon¬ 
scious of the approach of the search-party. 

“He’s got the boy ! ” gasped the Colonel. 
“ Brandon, shoot. No, don’t! You might 
hurt Dick.” 

The two men threw themselves from 
their ponies, and, revolver in hand, strug¬ 
gled down into the first of the three or 
four nullahs between them and the fakir. 
The troopers lost their heads, as natives 
sometimes will in an emergency, and^ with 
wild shouts, began ineffectively trying to 
find a way for their horses down the 
almost sheer sides of the nearest nullah. 

Peter, however, grasping the situation in 
a flash, was acroES the nullahs in less time 
than it takes to tell. As the Colonel clam¬ 
bered out of the first nullah he saw the 
collie spring out of the last, and fly straight 
at the throat of the still kneeling fakir. 
The man gave a yell of agony and clutched 
at Peter. But the latter held fast, and, 
locked together, dog and man rolled down 
over the precipitous side of the hillock, 
falling a sheer thirty feet with a dull thud. 

Brandon and the Colonel eventually 
reached the hillock and rushed to the pile 
of brushwood, where they found Dick, in 
his white sailor suit, lying gagged and 
bound, ready for the sacrifice. They un¬ 
tied him with trembling fingers, but the 
poor boy was unconscious, having fainted 
with terror. 

Meanwhile a couple of troopers, who had 
had the sense to dismount, had made their 
way to the place where Peter and the fakir 
lay. 

“ Go down and look after Peter,” the 
Colonel cried to Brandon. “ I’ll hold 
Dick.” 


When Brandon got down he found the 
fakir lying stone-dead, with Peter’s teeth 
still fast in his throat. 

“The brute’s as dead as mutton. 
Colonel,” he shouted. “ And I’m afraid 
poor old Peter’s not much better.” 

With the help of his men he loosed Peter’s 
teeth from the fakir’s throat, and laid the 
dog gently on the sand. 

“ Get some water, quick ! ” he ordered. 

One of the men brought some from a 
muddy pool, and dashed it over the dog’s 
head. But it was too late. Brandon saw 
the poor animal’s eyes flicker, and then 
close. 

“ It’s all over with Peter, Colonel, I’m 
afraid.” 

But the Colonel’s attention was taken 
up with Dick, w’ho showed signs of coming 
to. The boy opened his eyes, and, feeling 
his father’s arms around him, gave a sigh 
of content and nestled against him. 

“Dick’s all right, Brandon!” cried the 
Colonel. “ We must get him home at once. 
Is there really no hope for Peter ? ” 

“None, I’m afraid.” Brandon and his 
men carried the collie’s body up on to the 
hillock, where the Colonel was sitting, with 
Dick in his arms. 

The Colonel felt for the dog’s heart with 
his disengaged hand, but there was no sign 
of movement. 

“ Poor old Peter! If ever a dog de¬ 
served a V.C. he did. Well, a ‘ dog’s 
chance ’ is generally supposed to be a poor 
sort of thing. But Peter had his chance, 
and, my word, he took it! ” 

Brandon had sent off a couple of men to 
fetch some coolies, with a charpoy (native 
string bed), from a small village a mile 
away. As soon as they arrived the cortege 
started for home, the Colonel riding beside 
the charpoy, with Dick on the saddle in 
front of him. Brandon rode on the other 
side of the dog’s bier; and he and the 
Colonel discussed the events of the day in 
low tones. 

“ I can’t understand,” said Brandon, 
“ why that old fakir should have had a 
down upon Dick.” 

“ I’ve been thinking It over,” replied 
the Colonel. “ 'The only explanation 
which occurs to me is something of this 
kind. Many natives have a great belief in 
the virtue of human sacrifice. The plague 
has got on their nerves, and they hold 
Government to blame for the present out¬ 
break. The fakir must have thought that 
he would ‘ acquire merit,’ or at least 
achieve popularity, by offering up a white 
sacrifice. He first tried to get hold of 
Dick by giving my wife some kind of 
drugged sweets for the boy in the belief 
that he could, by a sort of hypnotic power, 
attract to himself the eater of the sweets. 
I told you how my wife let poor Peter swal¬ 
low the stuff, and how the old dog myste¬ 
riously disappointed last Sunday, and re¬ 
turned badly wounded. 

“ My theory is that the fakir succeeded, 
by an effort of will-power, aided by black 
magic, in fascinating Peter while the latter 
was under the influence of the drugged 
sweets. When the dog came to him the 
man realised that he had been fooled and 
took revenge on the dog, who barely 
escaped with his life. Then he hung 
about, watching for a chance of kidnap¬ 
ping Dick. He ultimately succeeded this 
morning while Miss Dampier w'as out of the 
schoolroom. Peter saw the fellow carry¬ 
ing off Dick, and tried to give the alarm. 
He watched the direction in which the man 
went, and was thus able, with the help of 
his nose, to guide us to the spot. We both 
saw how he made for the fakir and saved 
Dick, at the sacrifice of his own life, when 
the brute was on the point of killing the 


boy and burning his body to appease the 
anger of the gods and stay the plague. 

“ I admit the theory requires some 
digesting, but it hangs together pretty well. 
There are a good many more things in 
heaven and earth, and India, Brandon, than 
are dreamt of in our every-day philosophy. 

“Anyhow, we’ve got the boy safe and 
sound, though I would give a year’s 
seniority to have been able to save Peter.” 

As they approached the bungalow they 
saw Mrs. Andover near the gate. She hur¬ 
ried forward to meet them, and Dick waa 
soon in her arms. 

“It’s all right, Muriel,” said the Colonel. 
“ But poor old Peter’s gone.” 

“Not dead? Oh, Alec, how terribly 
sad ! But, thank God, Dick’s safe. How 
can we thank you enough, Captain 
Brandon ? ” 

“ That’s all right, Mrs. Andover. You 
have to thank Peter, not me. I must be 
getting back to the lines with these men.” 

Colonel Andover shook Brandon silently 
by the hand, and said a few words of thanka 
to the men, who saluted gravely and rode 
off with the adjutant. They all knew, of 
course, that the Colonel and his wife wanted 
to cut the scene short and be alone with the 
boy. 

When they were once inside the bun¬ 
galow, Dick’s poor little heart broke, after 
the strain of the day. He sobbed in his 
mother’s arms till she was able to lay him 
comfortably in his bed and pat him to 
sleep. Colonel Andover made as light of 
the matter as he could, since he saw that his 
wife was on the verge of breaking down. 
He told her the story of the search in as 
matter-of-fact a w'ay as possible, though he 
nearly broke down himself as he described 
Peter’s heroic self-sacrifice. He remem¬ 
bered how much the faithful dog had been 
to them during the first five years of their 
married life, before Dick came to take first 
place. It seemed almost disloyal to his 
memory to rejoice over Dick’s rescue 
which had cost Peter’s life. 

While Dick slept peacefully, Mrs. An¬ 
dover told her. husband how Miss Dampier 
had recovered her composure soon after the 
search-party started, but could explain 
nothing beyond the fact that, on returning 
to the schoolroom, she had caught sight of 
a brown figure carrying Dick through the 
door leading into the verandah. She had 
lost consciousness at once, with the shock, 
and remembered nothing more. 

Late that evening Peter’s remains were 
reverently buried in the compound. Dick 
insisted on being present, having waked up 
just in time. 

Dick took some weeks to recover fully 
from the effects of that fatal Wednesday. 
The Colonel decided that it was best to send 
him home to England with his mother. He 
would soon be old enough to go to school, 
and his terrible experience had naturally 
given him a horror of all natives. His 
parents were afraid that it might per¬ 
manently affect his nerves. 

It was a hard parting for all of them, 
when the time came. When Colonel An¬ 
dover returned to his empty bungalow after 
seeing his wife and son off from Bombay, 
his first impulse was to go to the collie'.s 
grave, which was now marked by a plain 
stone carved with the words : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

PETER, 

A FAITHFUL FRIEND, 

WHO GAVE HIS LIFE 
FOR HIS YOUNG MASTER. 

DECEMBER 7tH, 19C‘8. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel to himself, “a 
dog’s chance indeed.” 
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Gurkha Sports on the Indian Frontier. 


I N the year 1903 duty took me up to Kila 
Droah for a year with the tranaport 
attached to the Chitral Garrison. The 
troops guard the Chitral Valley—a direct 
approach to India from the Russian Out¬ 
posts on the Pamiers. 

During the year I was there a Gurkha 
regiment, with the usual field battery and 
transport, was on duty. The Gurkhas—• 
those staunch, tough, brave little moun- 
tiiineers, so loyal to their officers and King- 
Emperor, so full of dt corpn. It 

would indeed be difficult to find more 
reliable troops in the world. Many a timo 
have they turned the tide with their kukris. 
The growl that goes up from a Gurkha 
battalion on sighting the enemy means 
business, and is a sound to be remembered. 

A small plateau with rugged hills on 
either side in the midst of a lovely valley, 
bounded at one end by pine forests leading 
up to a pass into Dir and Swat, and the 
other end overshadowed by the Taj Mehr. 
that sacred peak of the Hindu Koosh 25,000 
feet high. Often just before the sun sets 
have I seen the great face of a Buddha show 
on the topmost snow’peak—not yet con¬ 
quered by man. Through the centre of the 
valley rushes the Chitral River, hurrying 
down to swell the mighty Indus below. 
Scattered about on the plateau are groups 
of natives. The tall Sikhs of the moun¬ 
tain batteries, the stout little Gurkhas, 
Punjabi transport jewans, syces, native 
servants, fair Kafirs from Kafiristan, to¬ 
gether with a sprinkling of European 
officers, nearly all of them gentlemen whose 
names are well known for gallant work on 
the frontier. It is the Annual Sports day, 
all are eagerly discussing the principal 
event—namely, the five-mue race between 
the Kafirs and Gurkhas. 

No child’s play, this race. A mile away 
three great spurs, over 1,000 feet high, 
stand out from the hillside. On the top 
of each spur is a red flag, with a couple 
of signallers. Between each spur is a deep 
nullah with almost precipitous sides. 

A bugle sings out a “G.” On the 
opposite side of the river, only a short 
dUtance above the rapids, six figures ate 
seen—three Kafirs, almost fair, athletes 
and mountaineers from their boyhood, and 
three stout little Gurkhas, the picked 
runners of the regiment. These men have 
been in training for months. 

A pistol shot rings out. Six figures 
spring into the ice-cold water of the 
rapidly flowing river. The race has begun. 

In a few minutes they are toiling up 
the ascent leading to the first flag. All 
eyes and field-glasses are on them. There 
is a stir in the crowd—the Officer Com¬ 
manding and the Political Officer stroll off 
to heartily welcome the Mehtar of Chitral, 
who has arrived with his suite to see the 
great race of the year. 

In about twenty minutes a small group 
of specks can be seen crawling up the face 
of the second slope, they are again lost 
sight of in a small pine-wood; as they 
emerge nearer the crest of the hill they are 
no longer together—a Kafir is leading at a 
great pace; some fifty yards behind him a 
Gurkha toils steadily on. 

One of the men by the second flag signals 
that a competitor has fainted, and two or 
three men are .sent off to see to him. Mean¬ 
while the Kafir has reached the crest of 
the second hill, runs across the plateau 
behind the flag and disappears down the 
second slope, followed half a minute later 
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by the Gurkha; they both come into view 
again a few minutes later, springing down 
from crag to crag like mountain goats, and 
are again lost sight of as they approach the 
nullah. Meanwhile the three remaining 
competitors are toiling up the second slope 
to the flag, resting for a moment now and 
again. 

Presently the Kafir comes into view 
crawling up the precipitous side of the 
nullah ; he has greatly increased his lead ; 
the Gurkha is quite 2^ yards behind him, 
climbing steadily, but very slowly. 

The Kafir reaches the crest of the third 
hill, and seems to stagger as he nears the 
last flag; those with field-glasses say that 
he is resting against a piece of rock close 
behind the flag. He must have seen the 
Gurkha reach the brow of the hill, as he 
again rushes forward down the last slope 
towards home, followed by the Gurkha. 

A murmur of delight is heard from the 
Kafirs waiting down below. The regiment 
closes in round three sides of the square 
plot of ground marking the winning-post. 
As he reaches the bottom of the slope, the 
Kafir makes his only, but fatal mistake; 
he turns his head to see how far behind 
his adversary is, and in doing so trips over 
a small boulder, falls, and is unable to rise 
for a few seconds. 

Meanw’hile the little Gurkha comes 
staggering on, his eyeballs rolling, his face 
like death, panting for breath ; two or three 
of his comrades in the crowd start forward 
—an officer sternly orders them back; on 
and on he comes, stumbles into the square 
twenty yards in front of the Kafir, and 
falls fainting on the ground. 

A dozen willing hands massage his limbs, 
etc. A glad flush crosses the Colonel’s 
face—a mighty shout goes up from eleven 
hundred throats. The good news is 
flashed across the frontier to the brother 
regiment at Abbotabad that a Gurkha has 
run the great race—has beaten the Kafir 
at his own game. 

Nevertheless, the Kafir is a good man, 
has run a brave race, and many are the 
rupees that he carries back to his home up 
the nullah in Kafiristan. The band now 
strikes up, and the officers and Mehtar 
return to the refreshment tent and watch 
a sword dance by the finest swordsman in 
Chitral—a tall, graceful native, who makes 
his sword flash round him like a circle of 
light. 

Again the bugle rings out. Three goats, 
exceedingly old and fusty, have been tied 
up to three stakes in a row. Two yards 
behind each goat a kuhri is stuck upright 
in the ground. About one hundred yards 
off the competitors sit with their backs to 
the goats. When the pistol is fired they 
spring up, turn round, and the man who 
gets his goat’s head off first wins the race. 
Unfortunately the best runner is not always 
the most dexterous executioner. Tne 
brutality in this race is a strange contrast 
to the manliness of the other. 

However, in answer to another bugle 
call, the mountain battery marches on the 
ground with its guns packed on mules. 
One section competes against the other. 
The section that unloads its gun and 
aligns the sight on a given object in the 
fewest number of seconds wins the prize. 

Then follows a tng-of-war between com¬ 
panies ; finally, one between the transport 
muleteers and the gun coolies. Party 
feeling runs high in the latter event, and 
every known rule of the game is broken. 


Next, foot races, followed by wrestling 
on bare-back mules. The oldest and 
quietest mules are chosen, and they are 
most long-suffering. ’ 

The next event is a bare-back steeple¬ 
chase between the battery mules and the 
supply and transport animals. Water- 
jumps have been made by putting tar¬ 
paulins in shallow^ ditches and filling them 
with water. Many of the mules object to 
be ridden ; all of them object to the water- 
jumps. Party feeling, again, runs high 
here; the supporters of each animal, quite 
regardless of Kicks, push the mule’s hind¬ 
quarters until it clears the jump. 

The Sepahis, meanwhile, have .been 
having a live “Aunt Sally. ’ Two men, 
with clown’s caps on, stand in a square box 
and bob up and down while their comrades 
throw sticks at them. The “ Aunt Sallies ” 
are allowed to throw back all sticks col¬ 
lected. Needle.s8 to say, howls of delight 
arise when a stick fairly catches an “Aunt 
Sally” on the head. 

However, evening is coming on, the band 
plays “ God Save the King,” cheers are 
given for the Mehtar, Colonel, and officers, 
and everyone goes back to barracks happy. 
The little Gurkhas to their feed of 
chupattis, ghi, and old goat—washed down 
with a peg or two of Commissariat mm 
as near proof strength as they can get it. 

m ^ ^ 

THE SLACKER, 

Bt Maitland Stkwart Hkrriks. 

H e was likeahlp, was Brimbleoombe, at school. 

Rather handsome, and a straiglitish sort of cha 
He was clever, too, and might have made a hit. 

But—he hadn’t got a backbone in his kit— 

Not a single little scrap t 

Ton have scon a candle left before the fire? 

How it weakeas and gpts wobbly In the heat— 
Till It slithers limply over to the fender ? 

(Much as you do when rou'vc got to take a Bender!) 
Well—that’s Brimblecombe complete. 

He was cut out for a runner. If he’d cared, 

Being lightly built, and smart enouj^h to learn. 
But he hadn’t got an ounce of try about him, 

Ajid the fellows would come dribbling home without 
him— 

B. a mile or two astern! 

And while duller chaps were humping to their Prep., 
Or working np their bowling hard and hot, 

It was in some easy comer that you found him,. 
With a pile of piffling paper-backs around him. 

And his cushion, like as notl 

Nowand then, of coarse, he’d lines forshirkfaijPrep.—• 
He was sent up, once or twice, and really rowed— 
But in general he was shrewd enough to guees 
Just the work required—and neither more nor le«— 
To escape from being ploughed. 

He’s an Architect is Brimblecombe, It seems; 

But 1 found him (this is strictly entre nous /) 

In the softest kind of arm-chair you can get. 

With the paper and a Turkish cigarette. 

Having nothing else to do I 

He’s been waiting for a client, so he says. 

For a year or two—but no one climbe his stidr. 
When folk build a house, they all call some one else in 
And poor old Brim. Is left neglected there 
As a failure; though there Is, to be quite fair. 
One branch of his profession he excels In— 

Building castles—in the air ! 
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Difficult Local Names. 


M any names in Ireland and Wales trouble 
the English tourist; but some Eng¬ 
lish names are quite enough to puzzle the 
simple traveller from across the Irish Sea. 

Why, for instance, should Greenwich, 
Woolwich, and Dulwich be so pronounced, 
while Nantwich and Droitwich sound the 
“w”? And why should that “w” be 
despised by places like Alnwick, Berwick, 
and Lerwic k ? Though the last, to be sure, 
is in Scotland, and the second should be. 

Loughborough is an example of a typical 
English name, which might be pronounced 
in several different ways, though only one 
happens to be right. 

A name seldom pronounced correctly 
except by the inhabitants of the town it¬ 
self is Shrewsbury. All the rest of the 
world insists on sounding it as spelt; but 
the local people hold to the old pronuncia¬ 
tion “ shrow.” “ Shrew ” was so pro¬ 
nounced in the Elizabethan age, as a glance 
at the end of two scenes in the “ Taming 
of the Shrew ” will prove. 

Farther .south Tintagel is a name w’hich 
knowing people are fond of flourishing in 
the faces of the ignorant. Cornwall, how¬ 
ever, is as Celtic as Ireland or Wales. But 
crossing into the English Somerset we find 
Glastonbury, in which, according to the 
best local authority, the “t” is never 
sounded. In the same county we come to 
Weston-super-Mare, a name which the in¬ 
habitants pronounce as if the sea were a 
female horse; in this case they should not 
be copied. 

Ireland has some truly dreadful names. 
Most unsuspicious strangers shy at Athy 
(which rhymes with “ shy ”—stranger 
still!) and Drogheda. Such words de- 
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moralise tourists; and the writer once 
heard one pronounce an innocent suburb 
of Dublin called Rathmines as if the accent 
were on the first syllable, for which he 
had no excuse whatever. 

But Ireland prides herself specially on 
her long names; and in the rural districts 
of County Tyrone there are some extra 
special ones. A man who represented a 
London firm once lived there in a sweet 
spot called Magheracreggan. His firm 
stood it for some time, and then requested 
him to change his residence. After some 
hunting about he wrote to say that he was 
happy to inform them that he had found 
a suitable place called Termonamongan; 
therefore his address was now no longer 
“Magheracreggan,” but “Termonamon¬ 
gan, near Magheracreggan.’’ The London 
firm subsided and bought a new typewriter. 

Wales is a misleading country, because 
the worst-looking names are not always 
really the worst, but the little innocent¬ 
looking ones are often most desperate 
criminals, especially in the south. In 
Pembrokeshire, wrongly supposed to be 
quite an English district, the people call 
Haverford West “ Harford West,” or 
even “ H West,” though these, to be sure, 
are only contractions. Names like Carn- 
hedrynucal no Englishman can possibly 
pronounce, and no sensible one will ever 
want to. But Penally is pronounced 
“ Pen-aily,’’ and Trefgarn as nearly as 
possible “ Trorgan.” You can catch your 
unsuspecting friend with a good Pem¬ 
brokeshire name after giving him some 
really bad ones. Ask him to pronounce 
STD, AVI, DS, and see whether he can do it 
without writing it down. 


The lengthy names of North Wales have 
been too often quoted to be new to any¬ 
body. The worst short one is Aberffraw in 
Angle.sey (paradise of jaw-breakers), where 
the accent is on the second syllable. In all 
other cases Aber very appropriately rhymes 
with jabber. The little Carnarvonshire 
village and fine falls which answer to the 
name are so called for short, the full 
appellation being Abergwyngregyn, mean¬ 
ing the mouth of the white-shell river. 

The longest name in the three kingdoms 
is in Anglesey, but is only spun out for 
the benefit of the tourist. The inhabitants 
and the post-ollice call it Llanfair P.G., 
while the railway shortens it to Llanfair. 
The startled Saxon is supposed to say in 
a breath (and be careful to pronounce the 
third syllable something like “putth”) 

LLANFAIRPWLLQ WYNO YLLGOGERY- 
CH W'YRN DROB WLLLL AN DY SILIOOOOOGOCH, 

which means “Church of St. Mary in a 
hollow of white hazel near the rapid 
whirlpool of the church of St. Tysilio by 
the red cave.” 

If he really wants to remember it he 
may find the following rhyme of some use : 

At first it b<^an fair. 

Commencing with LLANTAIR, 

Then started a Jingle 
By adding PWT.LGWyngtll, 

But was horrible very 
To stick on oogert, 

And idmple ignoble 

To run to CIIWTRNDROBWIJ., 

TUI it almost will kill you 
To say llandtsilio. 

With a terrible shock 
At the end—GOGOOOCS. 


^ # 


“That Kid o’ Billie’S.” 


said the man with the grizzled 

X beard and tanned skin, as he re¬ 
moved his pipe and took scientific aim for 
the spittoon. “ Yes, Albertaville is quite 
a spry little place now, but I reckon if 
you’d been here twelve or fifteen years 
back you wouldn’t hev thought so much 
of it—^no, mister.’’ 

The only other occupant of the little 
station waiting-room—a raw-boned young 
Scotch missionary newly arrived to take up 
work amongst the lumber men of the 
North-West—drew nearer the stove, and 
prepared to pass his half-hour’s “ wait ’’ 
in listening to a yam. 

Filling his pipe from the cleric’s offered 
tobacco-pouch and taking a preliminary 
whiff or two, the lumber man began his 
tale. 

“ ’Tis a matter o’ fifteen years ago since 
it happened, and ’twas the sight o’ your 
white choker, sir, made me think o’ it just 
now. Billie an’ I we wos mates together, 
an’ our log shanty stood just where the 
main street o’ this here town is now. 
There wos no railway then nearer nor 
Johnston, nor a house within fifty miles, 
and we wos out prospectin’ a location for 
the old boss’s saw mill to move out in the 
spring. Billie wos a widower, with a kid 
five years old; the spryest, cutest little 
article ever you sot eyes on, an’ as good as 


gold. His mother died, poor soul, when 
he wos born; an’ Billie he wos that proud 
an’ fond o’ him he couldn’t hardly let the 
wind blow on him. Maybe I wasn’t much 
better myself, for I ’adn’t nobody special 
belongin’ to me; an’ ‘ John Knox ’ (Billie 
'ad called him that, bein’ o’ a good old 
Presbyterian stock himself), why, he loved 
me pretty near as much as he did his pa. 

“ There wos just the three o’ us, an’ 
the two big dogs, an’ a right good time we 
had o’ it as long as the ‘ fall ’ lasted. 
Winter sot in early that year, an’ it was 
mighty cold after the first fall o’ snow, 
but the kid never seemed to feel it, for he 
wos rolled in furs till you’d ’ardly have 
seen his rosy face a peepin’ out. We never 
left him alone in the hut, an’ after the 
snow came he wearied a bit bein’ shut up so 
much, an’ was always wantin’ out to play. 

“ One day—I mind it like yesterday— 
the snow had stopped an’ the sun wos 
shinin’ beautiful, but ’twas bitter cold, 
an’ so still that it wos eerie like. ’Twas 
Billie’s turn to stay at home with the kid 
an’ wash some clothes, while I took the 
dogs an’ went off ’bout a couple o’ miles 
through the forest to look at some special 
timber we’d marked. 

“ I mind well how lonely it felt, an’ how 
plenred I was to get turned homewards 
again, for ’twas mighty hard walkin’ 


through such deep snow. The dogs got on 
the trail o’ suthin’ or other an’ were a 
goodish bit behin’ when I come in sight o’ 
the hut. 

“ An’ first thing I seed wos a big brown 
shadder crossin’ the clearin’, an’ then 
suthin’ scarlet playin’ in the snow, an’ I 
knowed that the big brown thing was a 
b&dr, mad with hunger, a makin’ straight 
for wee Johnnie, an^ me too far away to 
be o’ any use. A kin’ o’ mist cum over 
my eyes, an’ all got sort o’ red, an’ I wos 
makin’ a bee-line for that baftr as fast as 
legs would take me, an’ a-yelhn’ to Billie 
to cum an’ shoot. But Billie he wos away 
down at the creek for water an’ didn’t 
hear. (The kid ’ad managed to open the 
door for himself when his father wos out.) 
An’ the baar heard, but didn’t heed, for 
he wos that sot on a meal. 

“ The snow wos up nearly to my knees, 
an’ run as I might ’twas o’ no use, an’ I 
knowed it. Pray, sir? Well, I reckon I 
put more compressed prayers into five 
seconds than I’d done for five years, an’ 
the Almighty didn’t mind them bein’ a bit 
promiskus like, for when a man’s runnin’ 
for a life he hain’t got much breath to 
spare. 

“ The baSr grabbed Johnnie when I was 
still a goodish bit away, an’ I groaned, ‘ 0 
Lord, make the crittur drop him an’ let 
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me get a chance.’ Some fool fellars say 
there ain’t no One up above there what 
cares, but I know better. He that looks 
after even sparrers had His eye on that 
child, for just then two dark shapes dashed 
out o’ the far side o’ the clearin’ which the 
bafir was makin’ for, an’ I seed it wos our 
two brave dogs at last. 

“It seed them, too, an’ dropped Johnnie 
to be ready for them, though they wos 


only pretendin’ to attack till I’d be up. 
That wosn’t long, you bet, an’ I emptied 
the contents o’ my old gun into that crittur 
at close range an’ the dogs finished the 
job. Billie heard the noise an’ cum 
runnin’ back to find me a boldin’ o’ 
Johnnie in my arms an’ cryin’ over him 
like a foolish gal. His thick clothes had 
saved him, an^ he w’osn’t a morsel hurt, 
only badly skeart. 


“Well, that’s an old story now; an’ 
Johnnie’s at College, as fine a six-footer 
as you’ll see west o’ Winnipeg. He’s goin’ 
to be a sky pilot like yourself, sir, an’ 
maybe—though I ain’t no prophet—some 
o’ those chaps what says there’s no God 
will learn to think different when they 
meets that kid o’ Billie’s. 

“ That’s your train a whistlin’ now, sir, 
an’ I wishes you a pleasant journey.’’ 
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Complied by School Experts, from the greatest Ancient and Modern Sources, and Illustrated by 

PERCY V. BRADSHAW, 


Ataftor of “ The Fourth Form F err el," ** The Cactlers’ Club," "Page* from a Prefect't Diarg," etc. etc. 


T his U IT 1 —the Multum in Parvo you’ve 
all been waiting for—the School 
Guide, Bureau of Information, Encyclo- 
paadia. Ancient and Modern History, Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography, Directory, 
Ready Reference and Enquire Within for 
Everything—all complete in a few chapters, 
and within the reach of the poorest purse. 

This stupendous store of Potted Know¬ 
ledge, the boiled-down brains of all the 
greatest classic authors and modem re¬ 
searchers, cannot possibly be described as 
less than the Eighth Wonder of the World. 
It would be sheer silliness to pretend that 
it is not so. Stupendous, Colossal, Ma¬ 
jestic, Unparalleled, Gorgeous—what poor 
expressions are these with which to de¬ 
scribe such a monument of wisdom ! We 
have tried manfully to do justice to our 
subject—we have, in the words of the 
wonderful Kipling, “ dredged the dic¬ 
tionary for adjectives ’’—but we have 
dredged in vain ! 

There are books which have attempted to 
contain the whole sum of human know¬ 
ledge, but, to save you wasting time on 
them, we may at once state they are merely 
futile and fussy compared to this work, for 
which the Youth of Britain and its Depen¬ 
dencies has been waiting so eagerly. 

The grown-ups may have considered 
themselves fairly well catered for in their 
encyclopaedias and mammoth reference 
books, but what work is there in w’hich are 
recorded, side by side, the achievements of 
famous youths and men at the Dawn of 


PREFACE. 

History and the latest exploits of the pre¬ 
sent day ? W’hat work exists in which jus¬ 
tice is done both to Snapper Atwell of the 
Fifth and Aristotle ; to Micky Coyne of the 
Upper Fourth and Caligula; to Togs Den¬ 
ton and Diogenes; to Chimp Prosser and 
Pythagoras ? 

It has taken a bit of doing, this delving 
into centuries of history, plucking there¬ 
from the greatest names of the past, and 
finding fit companions for them in our pre¬ 
sent era. But whoever saw a British boy 
daunted when there was work ahead? (I 
close my ears as the mighty shouts of 
approval thunder against my drums.) 
Who, I say, ever heard of a youthful editor 
quailing when there was a chance to confer 
an inestimable benefit on mankind—and 
scoop in enough to keep the wolf well away 
from the tuck-shop door ? 

There may appear to be, at first sight, 
something incongruous about the introduc¬ 
tion of some of those who play their part 
in our mighty pageant. “ Why,’’ I hear 
you ask thoughtlessly, “ why drag in Chimp 
Prosser—and pair him w’ith Pythagoras? ’’ 
I’m prepared to admit that Pythagoras 
might object; but then so would Micky 
Coyne foam at the mouth on being given 
Caligula as a chum. But that’s the penalty 
of fame, and the alphabet, and these great 
men of the past and present are placed 
together alphabetically, so that, as our 
pageant unfolds itself, you will be able to 
turn to our record of each man’s achieve¬ 
ments and find the story of his life at once. 


The title “ Who’s Who at School ’’ is not, 
of course, adequate to convey the vast ex¬ 
tent of our work, but the sub-title will show 
that its scope has been extended to give 
you a little information as to “What’s 
What.’’ 

There was never anything like this Ready 
Reference to those great personages of the 
past and present with whom you spend most 
of your working and playing hours at 
school. With this work under your pillow 
you’ll be able to feel that you’re on 
thoroughly satisfactory speaking terms 
with Plato, Aristotle, or the Greek athlete 
Milo; you’ll meet Euclid and explain how 
frightfully fond you are of him and his 
delightfully humorous little propositions; 
you’ll be able to chat chummily with 
Caosar; you’ll be on terms of the greatest 
familiarity with Homer and Euripides; in 
fact, you’ll cavoit around the earth with all 
the greatest heroes who’ve ever lived—from 
Canute the Wave-pusher to Togs Denton 
of the Sixth (whom you know jolly well you 
wouldn’t dare to speak to in real life); from 
the brave Horatius to Potty Franks; from 
the Emperor Hadrian to Tubby Jenkins. 
It’ll be beastly to wake up again after 
having such a time, but you can alw'ays 
sneak this work out of your pocket during 
Latin verbs (and get two hours’ detention 
for your pains) or pull it out of your sleeve 
during the next exam.—and get expelled. 

Think what a pull it’ll give you, when 
you get home for the holidays, to wade into 
the conversation when there are visitors at 
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the t^ble, with “ Ah ! that reminds me 

of dear old Diogenes, who-” and then, 

off you go, taking your father’s guests 
with you to Athens in the good old 
days ! 

By the time you’re through with the work 
—from A to Z—you’ll be stuffed full of 
knowledge—not of the frousty kind, but of 


the sort that will make you a welcome guest 
at any table, from that at which crowned 
heads congregate to the more familiar 
one in the Head’s room across which 
you’re placed ever so dexterously to be 
swished. 

You’ll know all about the most interest¬ 
ing figures of ancient history, and you’ll 
be absolutely in touch with all the modern 
achievements which interest you most— 
those at school. It’s a beautifully brainy 
book, this, and it will be still brainier when 
our artist has finished with the illustra¬ 
tions. We saw him to-day, immersed in 
cribs, trying to draw a Roman galley in a 
shipwreck, and it made us positively sick— 
it was so realistic. You would realise what 
enormous pains are being taken by our Art 
Department to secure absolutely correct de¬ 
tail in the illustrations had you peeped into 
the studio yesterday afternoon and seen 
Fatty Green, posing as a galley-slave, row¬ 
ing an imaginary boat with a cricket bat, 
and another young assistant dancing a 
hornpipe to enable our artist to get the real 
briny atmosphere into his work. And his 
portraits of modern celebrities!—well, 
there ! You’ll simply burst with excite¬ 
ment if I tell you any more. 

W’e could quite easily pad our work out 
into twenty-five large volumes if we liked, 
and talk glibly about having a staff of tame 
historians at work for many years on the 
necessary research work—the digging out 
of the raw material with which this monu¬ 
ment of industry has been produced. But 
that would be naughty. Nay, more—as 
they used to remark in ye goode olde dayes 
—’twould be a craven falsehoode, for- 
soothe ! 

Four people, only, have been concerned in 
the production of this “Who’s Who at 


School.’’ Four people only ! And who 
d’you think they are? They are Jimmy 
Hankey, of whom you’ve heard before in 
connection with events “ After School 
Hours” at St. Anselm’s (the production 
of “Twelfth Night,’’ the formation of 
Hankey’s Fighting Scouts, etc.), and my¬ 
self—with our respective fags. 


The two fags were pressed very unwill¬ 
ingly into the service, and we wore out a 
good deal of boot leather trying to persuade 
them to assist us in research work at the 
Free Library down in the town, when they 
were much more keen on spending the time 
in the playing-fields. It’s no use telling the 
average fag that he should practise self¬ 


sacrifice for the benefit of his fellow's, and 
all the eloquence w'e turned on as to the 
great pleasure mankind would derive from 
this wrork when completed only served to 
make them more fractious. Under such 
circumstances the order of the boot w’as 
conferred with great effect, and eventually 
we were able to w’ork up quite a large 


amount of enthusiasm in our literary 
assistants. 

But the work did not proceed without 
diflSculty. Wilks, Jimmy’s pugnacious 
fag, nearly spoiled the whole scheme by 
quarrelling violently with my fag, Simp¬ 
son, in the Reading Room at the Library, 
getting thrown out for disturbing the peace, 
and being forbidden the use of the books 
for a month. There was another row when 
w’e heard of this occurrence, and Jimmy 
and I had to utter the most violent threats 
to prevent the fags’ quarrel breaking out 
afresh. Wilks wanted to disguise himself 
in a beard and spectacles and return to the 
library the next day, so that he could con¬ 
tinue his searches in Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary, for the possession of which 
he and Simpson had battled. But Jimmy 
and I talked matters over and decided that, 
as the fags weren’t to be trusted out alone, 
I should visit the library with Simpson 
and take charge of the classical side of 
our work, while he, with Wilks as assis¬ 
tant, should tackle the modern part of the 
work. 

From that point we got on without 
much trouble, though we each had to keep 
a wary eye on our lieutenants. On the 
very first afternoon at the Library 
Simpson stumbled in bringing over a large 
armful of histories to me, and emptied 
some of them into the lap of a pumpy 
old gentleman w’ho had been blowing and 
breathing hard over his perusal of some 
evidently brainy work. The heaviest 
volume dumped itself on to the old book¬ 
worm’s pet corn, and, a howl of rage and 
anguish bringing the assistant librarian 
over, Simpson was once again threatened 
with a sudden end to his literary career. 
Only profuse apologies on my part, and 
the obvious sincerity of Simpson’s state¬ 
ment that the whole thing was an acci¬ 
dent, calmed the infuriated reader, who, 
to a chorus of “ 'Ssh ” and “ A little less 
noise, please,’’ from other bookworms, 
took an extra-large pinch of snuff, 
gathered up his book, and limped out of 
my clumsy fag’s reach, mumbling some¬ 
thing about “ Bits of boys being allowed 
to live” and the “Shockin’ pass modern 
education has brought things to.” But 
we did good work that day and on the 


following Wednesdays, Simpson in time 
getting quite expert at copying out the 
essential features of the classical careers 
which I selected for inclusion in our 
work. 

Meanwhile Jimmy and Wilks were busy 
newsgathering in the school, picking up, at 
first or second hand, scraps of information 
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as to the achiev’^ements of the modern 
youths, Wilks developing quite profes¬ 
sional impudence in his role of interviewer 
on the hunt for bright copy. He was 
hurled out of two sixth-form studies for 
asking such personal questions as the 
dates of the owners’ birthdays, their 
mothers’ maiden names, the positions in 
life held by their parents, and the sixth- 
form views on matrimony ; while he was 
severely mauled in the Kindergarten for 
threatening to publish certain hitherto 
hushed-up stories unless the boys whom 
they concerned bribed him to keep silence. 
He w-ould undoubtedly have entirely 
dropped his work as a journalist and 
taken to the more discreditable career of 
blackmailer had not Jimmy swooped down 


Each life wae written on a separate clip of 
paper for handier reference, and Simp- 
eon’e sudden entry, together with the 
draught created by the swinging open of 
the door, ecattered them over the room in 
the grejiteet confueion. 

Jimmy found nearly half a dozen cele¬ 
brities in the waste-paper basket, Nero 
having fallen on top of Perrin, while 
Hengifcit and Horea had almoet blotted 
Vernon out of existence. I fit hid Homer, 
Cieear, Grub Beaufoy, The Head, and 
Diogenes out of the coal-tcuttle, while 
Simjiton, grovelling under the couch, 
dragged forth Monkey Curzon, Micky 
Coyne, Euclid, Potty Franke, and the 
classic poet Horace. Tusky Huggins, 
Grumps Hasleden, Cod Langrish, Milo, 






Silence 


and OUT eeteemed Drill Sergeant repoeed 
in the grate or tried to elide up the 
chimney, while ecattered careletely about 
the hearthrug and the floor generally w’ere 
various other ancient and modern cele¬ 
brities. It wae irritating work re-arrang¬ 
ing them, but at laet it hae all been done 
and the work awaits the same approving 
editorial eye that glanced through our 
previous notes of St. Anselm’s, “ After 
School Hours." 

I suppoee this ie just about all the intro¬ 
duction you’ll be wanting, ien’t it? Very 
well, then; try and restrain your excite¬ 
ment for a week or so, when the grand and 
gorgeous First Part of our great work 
|X)eitively appears. 

{Jo be continued.) 


on him and administered a severe whop¬ 
ping. 

Eventually we realised that wc had 
collected enough raw material and that 
it ought to be knocked into shape. So a 
few evenings were spent in my study 
arranging in alphabetical order the bio¬ 
graphies we had written and getting the 
work into something like reasonable form 
for publication. 

Things went gaily until last Wednes¬ 
day, when Simpson, rushing in with a 
special little story which he thought might 
be included, barged into the table and 
sent the sheets, so nicely arranged, spin¬ 
ning in all directions. More work for the 
etaff I —and more indignity for the great 
men whoee careore we had " biographed " ! 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 702. 
By li. WoRTEi^a. 


I BLACK. I 


-'i.r EMI 


E F O H 


I wiiiTK. I 9-»-8=17 pi« 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


OoLUTiON of No. 701. 1, R—Kt 1, Q x Kt 

O (orti,6, c). 2, Q—B 3 mate, (iz) Q—B 3. 
2. Kt—Q () mate, {b) Q—Kt 3. 2, R—K 
B 1 mate, (r) Q—B 5. 2 Kt x Kt mate. 

These 4 sidf blook.s with the Q are clever, 
for in older problems we have only 3 such 
blocks. 

A. Koniir’s is solvcil bv 1, M A7, N:A7. 
2, N EO, PiEO (or o). 3, O C’3 + , K A5. 

4. O (’4+. (a) K A5. 3, N C7, K B6. 

4, O C4:J.—There are many pretty problems 
in the Bohemian 00111*0^ ions, similar in 
character to those by German and Scandi¬ 
navian composers. The follinving three- 
movers are by Kotri*. K C3 ; L FO. K A1 ; 
O E.^ ; P 1><), F4. The next is from the 
year 1888, and has a diflicult first move: 
K A1 ; L G3 ; M F2, F8 ; P A4, Br>, C4. D3, 
ET', K D7 ; N H3 ; P A5, CTj, E7, G4. One 
can say to the next that the P H4 tells a tale 
to find the solution : K El ; M F5 ; N C2 ; 
0.D3, E7 ; P G2, H3, HI. K E3 ; N 1)6 ; 
0 ’A8 ; P Br>. GJ, F6, G3. There is a joint 
three-er bv Jan Dohru.'-kv and Jan Kotre 
thus : K A3 ; L B3 ; O E4. G3 ; P D2, G2. 
K D4 ; N HO ; O A2, F 8 ; which would be 
more perfect thus : K B3 ; L 03 ; O PM, H3 ; 
P P:2, H2. K E4 ; N Hr>; O B2, G8 ; P G6.— 
Some three-movers by K. Traxler are : K H8 
L A5 ; M C7 ; P 06. K GO. -K G7 ; L A8 
O E4, F4 ; P P'2. K E5 ; P F3.—K H2 
N 1)4 ; O E3, G 5 ; P 05, E2, H4. K F4 
N E8 ; P 06, G6, H6.—A successful four- 
mover by him is K B4 ; L B6 ; O G3, H3. 
K G4.—There are quotwl some fine pro¬ 
blems by siiveral com|K)sc'r8 ; a three-er by 
Jiri Cliocholous : K 01 ; L J)1 ; N 08, Kl 
P A3. P'2, Go. K E4 ; N DC, G6 ; P A5, B4 
04. P}5, F7, H4, H5. A five-er bv E. 
Palkoska : K H4 ; M HI ; N 06, D8 ; P A2, 
A3, B4. K A6 ; M A4, H7 ; P A7. P7, H5 
A throc-cr by S. Lehner from the year 1864 
(notice the time, l)ecau8e other composers 
have later made the same problem, some 
placing the M on another square) K 06; 
M Bl. K A7 ; P B6. Some fine mates with 
the M are soon in a five-er, anno 1862, by 
A. Konig, of Prague, and as the German 
Konig is the Bohemian Kriil, and the 
Engli.sh King, there is the suitable remark 
that with the problems by this composer one 
enters into the kingdom of Bohemian pro¬ 
blems ; K B6 ; L H7 ; M B8 ; O C’6. FA ; 
P E2. K 04 ; N 1)7 ; O F6, F8 ; P 03, P'4. 
GC. The “ Mat 5. tahem ’’ is Mate in 
5 moves; German: Matt in 5 Ziiger:; 
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French : Mat en 5 coups ; Italian : IMatta in 
6 masse. The skill of A. Konig is well 
shown in this three-er : K E8 ; L B2 ; O E6 ; 
P E2. K C4 ; P C6, C6. This stratagem 
Mas about 40 years later, in 189L>, published 
bv Petsch-Manskopf thus : K D8 ; L A2 ; 
O G5 ; P D2. K B4 ; P B5, B6. The self- 
mates have more moves, for one in 7 moves 
by Kotr^ is K H2 ; L B2 ; M F8 ; N E3, E8 ; 
O E2 ; P C5, G2, H3. K Ho ; M G6 ; P C7, 
G7, H4, H7. 


A TWOPENNY BAROMETER. 

T he little instrument here illastrated stands on my 
mantelpiece, and has been the cause of a i^ood deal 
of curiotiity amon^ my friends, some of whom have 
made similar ones. It is a barometer. It costs two¬ 
pence to make, costs nothing to keep going, and never 
gets out of order. 

I had wanted a barometer for a long time, but could 
not afford to buy one. Besides, the cheap aneroid 
barometers are not to be relied upon. I have watched 
with some amusement three (priced 15«. each) stamiing 
in a shop window that I pass daily; and not only do 
they never agree with one another, but sometimes 
tlieir inde.x hands stay stolidly in one position whilst 
the mercury barometers in the same window are rising 
and falling from day to day. 

A little ingenuity and some knowledge of tho 
essentials of a barometer produced my twopenny 
iust^iment^, which has 
worked quite well for 
some time now. Readers 
of tills article can soon 
make one for themselves. 

Get a wide-moiitlied 
phial from tlie chemist — 
mine is 4 in. high and 
cost a pemiy. Tlien buy 
a pennyworth of gla-ss 
tubing—the narrower the 
gauge, the more clearly 
will the variations be 
shown. My tubing is 
A in. wide, and I got a 
foot for a penny. Cut it 
to the size required ; mine 
is about 4 in. long. ('I'o 
cut glass tubing make a 
notch with a file-edge, 
take the tubing in both 
hands and break across 
firmly and steadily.) 1 h m 
take the cork of the pliial 
and cut it to this shape : 




The centre hole is for the tube ; the parte cut away at 
the sides are for the air to have free access to the 
interior of the bottle. 

The tube must now be sealed at one end : and it is 
necessary that this be done tlioroughly. If any air 
can penetrate, the instrument is useless. The best 
way of closing the end is to fix a piece of cork a Uttle 
way down, and cov’er with sealing-wax. 

Now as to the scale. TTiis is purely arbitrary ; but 
It is sufficient to show differences in pressure. Use a 
fine brush and some water-resisting ink or colour to 
mark the points of the scale : I used the black ink sold 
with duplicating machines ; but anything that Ls not 
washed off by water will do. Mark off with strokes five 
• or six quarter-inches, and put dots to indicate the inter¬ 
vening sixteenths. Then number your quarter-inch 
strokes from the bottom 1. 2, 3, etc., as in the illu tra- 
tion. You should leave a quarter-inch from the bottom 
(open) end of the tube unmarked, as this part of the 
tube is under water. 

Now to set the instrument. Pour an inch or so of 
water into the phial. Fix the tube through the centre 
hole in the cork, then pour water into the tube. If you 
hold the tube upright, tho water cannot fall out, 
owing to the air-pressure ; so you can at leisure en-sure 
that when the tube Ls held upright with the sealed end 
at the top the water in it reache ; exactly to 3 on the 
scale. If tliere is too much water in the tube, tap the 
bottom with your finger: drops will fall one by one, 
and you can fi.x the height exactly. Then cork tho 
phial, and see that the open end of the tube goes a 
quarter-inch below the surface of the water In the 
phial. Your barometer U now complete I 

It is best to set tlie instrument, if you can, on a day 
w’hen tlie mrrmry barometer registers 30 in. ; because 
then you will know that when yoiu instrument shows 


" 3 *’ the mercury stands at 80, which usually indicates 
“ Fair.” This correspondence is useful, but not neces¬ 
sary : a month’s watching of your Instrument will 
teach you tlie point it indicates in fine weather, and 
how much it falls when clianged oonditioas are im¬ 
pending. A fall of one degree on mine Ls ominous. 
I have found it advisable to tinge the water with blue, 
and to back the phial with white paper, so as to be able 
to read off the scale exactly. As the water in the phial 
lessoms by evaporation, a few drops carefully poured 
through the hole in tlie cork will restore the level. 

How does it work ? Tlius. As its name indicates, 
the barometer (Greek baros, weight, and nviron, 
measure) is really a pair of scales. The surface of the 



water in the pniai la one pan, the surtioo of the 
water in the tube is the other. When you set the 
barometer, the pres^sure iu-ide the tube exactly equals 
that in the pliial, surhu^ for surface. If now tho 
atmosjiheric pret^sure falls, the pressure within the 
tube is greater than that without, so the water is 
forced down and indicates a low'er figure. Contrary- 
wise, If tlie atmospheric pressure rises, the water is 
forced up the tube till a balance is restored. 

I have for some weeks kept a barometric chart regis¬ 
tered from my iastrument, taking two readings a day, 
at 8 A.M. and 8 I’.M, It has be<*ome a habit of mine to 
look at my barometer niglit and morning and note its 
height. The acx'ompanying chart shows the record of 
part of the w<x'k commencing August 14, 1909, and a 
big drop is there registered. At the point marked X a 
tremendous thunderstorm occurred, much damage 
b"ing done and tlie low'-lying parts of Manchester 
being flooded. Due warning of co ning rain wa^, as you 
see, afforded by my twopenny barometer—a very 
gratifying fact to ihi owner and maker. 

D. L 

# # 

REPTON SCHOOL. 

BY A REPTO.VUN. 

R EPTON, which had the honour of being the capital of 
Mercia for a long time, became, after the death of 
Alfred the Great, the seat Of a monastery, with several 
small scliools in every convent. 

But the present noble foundation of the school at 
Repton took its rise in l.'i.'Sfi, founded by Sir John Port, 
of Etwall, in thclcomity of Derby, and the Repton motto, 
Porta racal culpa, “ The gate is free from blame,” 
has been chosen partly to remind bo^ of the founders 
name, and also for the aim which is set before 
Reptonians by it— i.e. to keep the gate free from re¬ 
proach of any kind. 

From a mere grammar school Repton has grow'n 
to be one of the great public schools at the present day. 
Tliere are eight houses in all, eacli—witu the exception 
of the headmaster's house, which is double the size— 
holding about forty boiTS. 

A beautiful library has been built, in which boys of 
the Upper School are allowed to sit and read, and 
tho members of the top three forms are permitted 
to tiike books out from there. 

Headmaster’s announcemente, Bpceches, concerts, 
lectures, and debates take place in the hall, known 
as tlie Pears Hall, as it w’as erected in honour of Stuart 
Adolphus Pear-, headmaster of Repton in 1861. The 
hall is a U rge one, i nd round the walls Ls iascribed a 
kst of honours gained by Reptonians at the universi¬ 
ties, while above tliis list fire boards on which are 
written the names of bo^-s who have gained scholar- 
ghips, school exliibitioas, and other .successes. 

Not only in classics and mathematifjy, but al.so In 
science, ha« the school distinguished herself, especially 
of late years, since a large science block was built 
in memory of Lord Burton, who was one of the school's 
governors. 


To turn from work to tlie lighter side, Repton has 
(fistinguished herself in games. 

In cricket, under such good coaches as the Rev. L. 
Ford, .1. \V. Stratton, and K. A. Y oung, who has re- 
c.mtly left for Eton, the Repton team have secured for 
tliemselves a great rej.utation for good fielding, while 
in b.atling and bowling they are not to be dfr pised, as 
I think has been amply proved from the fact, that 
two yearo ago five rf the Repton team played for 
their nspective counties in firit-class cricket during the 
Slimmer liolida3rs. 

During the last few years fortune has smiled very 
favourably uiion Repton in football (Axsociation). 
MalviTii and >^lirewsbury have been beati-n. and 
riiartf'rhouse, after sending a challenge, wore beaten to 
the tune of 1-^ at Kejiton, tliougti on their owm ground 
they secured the vcrtiict in two games by 2—1 and 
2—0. Games amongst tlie bovs, not in the first game, 
con ist in house niaU-hes played on the leamie system, 
and these serve to jiromoU; great keenness and cn- 
timdasm. 

Hockey, tliough not yet taken up a« a school game, 
shows signs of coming in, and already a few games are 
played in the Lent Term. 

Eton Fives ha-: lately been Introduced in favour of 
the Rugby game, tho Headmaster himself being an 
excellent player and an able coach. 

Athletio; are \ery popular, and splendid perform- 
anexjs have taken place of late years, notably in the 
Ixing Jump under IG, when 18 ft. 7J in. was j^ped, 
and in the Senior Jump H. A. Birrell beat C. B. Fry’s 
record of 21 ft. by ) in. A. de WillLs holds the record 
for the under 15 Higli Jump with 5 ft. 1 in., and when 
but 16 years of age secured the Senior Jump with 
6 ft. 7} in.—a height which it may be noticed was 
only beaten by J in. at tliis year’s 'Varsity Sports. 

A large swimming bath linls been built recently, and 
boxing, fencing, and gymnastics are excefsJingly 
popular, aided by an excellent gymnasium and good 
lustnictors. 

The Rifle Corps is extremely flourishing; nearly 
all the school are members, and Repton furiiLsliw Uie 
biggest number in camp a.-? a rule, if not in actual 
numbers, at any rate in proportion to the size of tlie 
corps. Shooting Ls greatly encouraged amongst all 
boys, and the eight were third in the Asliburton 
Competition at Bisley last year, with a score of over 
500. 

Repton Is situated amid very pretty surroundings 
and interesting sights; amon^t tlie latter are some 
old Ancliorite Caves, and remains of the monks, whicii 
are well wortli going to see. 

Lot me conclude by quoting the last verse of one of 
her popular school songs : 

“ One prayer ere we depart. 

Shall speed from heart to heart. 

Here on the brink, ere past witli future blend : 
Tlie memories of sweet days 
Be knit in prayer and praise 
With Repton, Repton, Repton to the end.” 


A THANKFUL LITTLE 
SONG. 


BY CLEME.VT ANTUOBU3 HARRIS. 

T hink of duties not begun 

You’ve not been asked about. 

And all the stupid tilings you’ve done 
Which haven’t been found out 1 

Ck)unt the days as dark as pitch. 

When hearths alone could lure, 

And rain poured down in sheets, for which 
You fiadu’t fixed a tour 1 

Grumblers say “ The night is quite 
Without a ray or spark,” 

Forgetting that it’s always light 
Enough to see tho dark I 

Oft we’ve felt in fruitless search 
For things we wanted, sore : 

Then unexpectedly have foimd 
A thing we wanted more! 

Is it never you’ve been lato 
From sheerest faidt of vrill. 

But though deserving laggard's fate. 

The train was later still ? 

Sum up all Uic bitter quips 

Which tlu-ough tho miud have swept. 
But found no passport at the lips ; 

And all the tempers kept. 

Many a time our owm way would 
Have proved entirely wrong. 

For not a-getting which we owe 
A thankful little song. 
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Pick out 
the Scout 
who has 
delicious 

Quaker Oats for break¬ 
fast and supper every day. 


The Quaker Oats scout 
is always fresh and strong. 
The end of the day’s 
tramping finds him fit, 
because his food has given 
him real nourishment— 
reserve force. A supper 
of delicious Quaker Oats 
sends him to bed happy 
and hearty. 

Quaker Oats is the food 
without waste. It supplies 
bone-building and muscle¬ 
making elements in pro¬ 
portions proved correct 
by science. 

Start the Quaker Oats 
scouting diet now. 


‘40 meals 
for Sixpence.” 












Talbot’s House: 


A STORY OP THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 


By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 

A ulhor of “ The fiecond Prefect.," “ Who iri« t ” etc. 



A Double Attraction. 

{Drawn for the “ Bo^'s Own Paper" T. Leuade.; 


CHAPTER IV.—TEA-TABLE TALK AND ITS 
RESULTS. 

A FAVOURITE cycle ride of Pcterafield hoys 
lay between the school and VVe>t- 
hampton Water and the Island Straits. The 
views of the Forest are not quite so fine in 
this direction, but the beautiful sheltered 
roadsteads are seen to perfection. In the 
summer the constantly changing panorama 
of shipping is also very fascinating, all sorts 
and conditions of boats passing in and out 
of sight in the course of half an hour : large 
liners, barges, coalers, pleasure steamers, and 
multitudes of yachts. 

The water here is very blue and calm, 
lying, as it were, in the comfortable embrace 
of the island, and provides a sure retreat for 
all weather-harass^ vessels. If they can 
run into the Island Straits they are safe. 
The great bare, pointed rocks that flank the 
entrance are well protected by lighthouses, 
and day and night the seaman knows that 
beyond them there is peace. 

The point of vantage for view is just 
above Bramshot Castle, whence you can see 
a little to your left, looking east, the great 
Soldiers’ Hospital. Near this point of van¬ 
tage was situated the house of an old Peters- 
field boy. Captain Christopher Paget, r.n. 
Captain Christopher Paget took the greatest 
possible interest in the school. He was on 
the playing-fields two or three times a week, 
never missed any school function, attended 
the school chapel on Sunday, had founded a 
Paget scholarship on a Navy training ship 
for members of Petersfield, gave largely 
whenever he was asked in support of any 
and every object in connection with Peters- 
fi(‘ld, and altogether was almost as necessary 
a feature of the school as Old Dick himself. 

New boys were always invited to “ the 
Captain’s ” for tea, especially new boys at 
Talbot’s. Captain Paget had been at Tal¬ 
bot’s before it was Talbot’s, but he never 
had had such a regard for his old house¬ 
master as he had for Dick. This regard was 
not incompatible nith much criticism upon 
Dick’s rather free and easy ways, which did 
not suit the rigid and orderly character of 
the Captain’s mind. For example, the very 
possibility of such an occurrence as the trial 
of Manton would have filled the Captain with 
horror, and would have drawn from him tho 
most scathing remarks upon the utter lack 
of discipline in the house. 

It hapjMjntd that Captain Paget invited 
Felix Mantoii to his house, tho “ Woodlands,” 
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A day or two after the trial wm «n accom¬ 
plished fact. He had missed him before 
somehow, and as Henry Manton was known 
to him, the Ce-ptain felt quite guilty about 
his supposed failure of hos|)itality. 

“ Ah ! how are y^ou,. Mauton, my boy ? ” 
he said. “ Delighted to see you. I mi»t 
really apologise for not asking you up a sveek 
or two ago. Really don’t know how' Loame 
to overlook it. I was saying to Mrs. Paget 
that I never remember making such a mis¬ 
take before.” 

So that there was an extra touch of 
cordiality in Manton’s reception, and, if 
possible, an added willingness to sec the best 
in him. 

Felix rose to the level of this reception. 
He behaved quite modestly, and charmed 
Hie Captain and his wife. For one thing, he 
was older and more self-possessed than most 
of the new boys they entertained, and had 
plenty of plea.sant information about men 
and places he had seen. 

“ And you like Talbot’s, I hop3 ? ” asked 
the Captain. 

“ Oh, yes, thank you. Captain Paget,” 
answered Felix. “ Of course, it is a change 
from Becton i but 1 think I shall get to 
like it.” 

“ I expect the discipline at Becton was a 
bit stricter,” suggested the old officer. 

“ Yes, a good deal stricter,” said Felix. 

“ And I don’t suppose you w^erc any the 
worse for that,” went on the Captain. 

“ No,” answered Felix, with a smile. 

I think we were all the better.” 

“ I dare w'ager anything you were. My 
boy, there is nothing like discipline. Talbot’s 
would be perfect if it only had a little more 
discipline.” 

“ Ye-c-s,” said Felix doubtfully. He could 
not help remembering an occasion on which 
tbe discipline had been somewhat excessive. 

“ Mr. Talbot is a great friend of mine, and 
I have the very greatest respect for him, but 
ho is not what one ivould call a disciplina¬ 
rian.” 

The Captain hod found a congenial topic. 
Mrs. Paget jjerceived that a boy at Talbot’s 
was not quite the person to disemss Old 
Dick’s discipline with, and intcrj)o.sed : 

“ Wel^ my dear, we can’t all have the 
same ideas. And I don’t suppose Mr. 
Manton U much interested in questions of 
discipline. Shall we walk out down to the 
shore ? ” 

Felix made a very good impression. He 
also managed to foster the Captain’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the discipline at Talbot’s. 

It happened that the next visitor to the 
Woodlands was Andrew Cary, not a very 
frequent or a particularly welcome visitor. 
Mrs. Paget thought him odd, and the Captain 
found it difficult to talk to him. The Cap¬ 
tain was not in the least interested in draw¬ 
ing or art of any description, and Andrew 
was not vitally inU^rested in anything clsti. 
On this occasion Andrew was more con¬ 
strained and awkward than ever, b:rcauso 
Captain Paget naturally mentioned the visit 
of Felix Manton. 

“ Wo had a new member of your house 
here the other day, Cary,” he said, “ as nice 
a young fellow as I remember at Talbot’s for 
some time—Manton.” 

“ Yes,” said Andrew. 

We had a very nice chat indeed about 
Becton —his old school, you know—and he 
talked to us in the most interesting way. 
He seemed to like Talbot’s w'cll enough.” 

‘‘ Did he ? ” said Andrew. 

“ Yes. He said he w'as disappointed at 
not going into the Headmaster’s house, but 
that was only natural, as he left Becton to 
Join Dr. Davidson.” 

“ Did he ? ” said Andrew' again. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Manton is not asiK^cial friend 
of Mr. Cary’s,” suggested Mrs. Paget to 


bridge over a certain awkward interval. 
“ Mr. Stuart, Lord Stuart’s son, is your great 
'friend, isn’t he, Mr. Cary ? ” 

The Captain’s rigidity of diecipline w'as 
only equaled by his wife’s formality of 
ad dress ; and yet both wont aloug\with the 
greatest kindnsas of heart. 

“ Yes, I think Gerald Stuart likes me,” 
said Andrew. “ And X like him—very much 
indeed.” 

“«He is'ocrtainly a very charming young 
man.” 

“ I really think that boy grows more 
awkw'ard and reserved every time he come.s,” 
said the Captain’s lady when Andrew had 
gone; “ there is a go^ deal in birth and 
breeding after all.” 

Captain and Mrs. Paget knew Andrew’s 
father quite w'cll. The Captain was one of 
the private landowmers of the Forest, and 
Farmer Cary was one of his tenants. The 
Carys for several hundred years had lived 
in the neighbDurhood of the Forest; the 
Captain's was, by comparison, a new nam^ 
in tho 83 parts. As landlord and tenant the 
two agreed very w'ell and seemed to under¬ 
stand one another, and Captain Paget felt 
under a special obligation to take friendly 
notice of Andrew. But it w’as rather a mis¬ 
take. The naval man and his t-mant’s boy 
had nothing in common. 

Nor was it, as Mrs. Paget thought, b('oa\ise 
Andrew' was a farmer’s son. If he had been 
after the mannir of most farmer’s sons they 
might have got on very well together. But 
it was just because he w'as quite different 
from tin ordinary country lad that he and 
Captain Paget had so little to say to one 
another. 

The Pag(‘ts took it for grantxl that he was 
interested in the things boys were usually 
interested in, or, rather, they took it for 
granted that he ought to be, and never 
troubled to find out w'hat did really interest 
him. They woild have been beyond 
measure astonished could they have seen 
several finished sketches of their hou.se a!id 
surroundings that w’ere lying in Andrew'’s 
drawer—sketches all made from memory, 
for Andrew had never u.sed pencil or brush 
in the neighbourhood of the Woodland.s. 
This shy, awkward lad was carrying away 
with him in his apparently dull brain the 
most detailed rwollection of all that he saw', 
and W'as transferring it to paix;r with a 
wonderful accuracy and power. 

Felix Manton was also honourc'd w'ith an 
invitation to take tea with the Hea<i. Dr. 
Davidson was feeling rather unhappy ever 
since his interview with Talbot. The 
details of Manton’s trial had not yet reached 
his ears, but he had heard rumours that Man- 
ton had been effectually ” sat on.” These 
rumours puzzled and pained him. He could 
not see how it could have got about among 
the boys that Manton’s father had lodged 
his formal complaint without Talbot’s ow'U 
connivance. In fact, he was almo.st con¬ 
vinced that Talbot had told the senior boys 
of his house, and i>erhaps in.stigated them to 
mete out punishment to Felix. 

Of course Talbot had done nothing what¬ 
ever of the kind. Me’s nurse and George 
were the channels of report. Dick did not 
even know' that Felix had been ” tried.” 
He was almost the only individual in Talbot’s 
who W'as genuinely ignorant of tlioso un¬ 
disciplined proceedings; and, if he had 
know'n of them, would have been most severe 
in punishing the ringleaders. 

Dr. Davidson, in his embarrassment, in¬ 
vited Felix Manton to toa. He wanted to 
know the truth of the matter, and he wanted 
to find it out w'ithout asking too openly for 
his information. 

” I hear, Manton,” he said, “ that you 
have been writing letters homo malung 
certain complaints about your house. 


Whether those complaints were well founded 
or not I don’t know, but you ought to know 
that I am the proper person with whom to 
lodge any complaint.” 

” Yes, sir,” stiid Felix submissively. 

“ And if there is any correction necessary, 
it should proceed from mys Jf or—from your 
house*master personally.” 

‘‘ So I have always understood, sir,” said 
Felix, who was beginning to see an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

‘‘ As I have saki, I do not know w'hether 
you had any ground for making those com¬ 
plaints or not, nor do I suppose that they 
meant much. Most boys arc in the habit of 
grumbling about their masters and their 
house and—their—their food. There is 
nothing extraordinary in that. But in this 
particular case your father wrote to me, and 
1 brought the letter to tlie notice of your 
house-master. That circumstance made the 
case more serious, though, of course, you 
]X‘rsonally were not responsible for your 
father's letter. Did you know that your 
father had written to me ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 

” Did you tell anyone that ho had done 
so ? ” 

” No, sir.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

Dr. Davidson felt confirmed in his opinion 
that Old Dick himself w'as at the bottom of 
Manton’s ” sitting-on.” He wondertni the 
boy had not mentioned it. But the wily 
Felix was wiser than to do that yet. 

After a time Dr. Davidson returned to the 
charge. He had to resort to the most direct 
questioning before Felix, with apimrcnt 
reluctance, revealcHi the facts of the case. 
Thus Felix contrived to raise himself in the 
estimation of the Headmaster besides work¬ 
ing towards his revenge. 

Felix was also making progress in other 
directions. He was forn ing to himself a 
party in the house of Talbot. There had 
always been a certain number of boys w'ho 
looked uiK3n Andrew Cary and one or two 
other foundationers as ” outsiders,” and 
there are always boys in ev'cry house who 
are rea'ly to find fault w’ith its airangements. 
These Felix set himself to w in. He w as very 
well supplied w’ith money, which is a great 
solvent of ])reju(lice , and, by e.xceptionally 
generous exjwnfliture at the school tuck-shop 
towards several of the mcmlxTS of the jury 
and others, he soon got to bo considered 
“a jolly docent sort,”* especially as ho 
seemed to bear no malice in the matter of 
the trial. Felix enjoycxl his popularity, and 
after a short time felt that he would not 
willingly move into another house, even if 
the w'ay were o^xm to him. 

What use Dr. Daviclst)n made of his 
information may be gathered from a letter 
that Stuart w'loto to his father. It was 
dated some three or four weeks after Felix 
hail taken tea with the Head, for with com¬ 
mendable deliberation the Doctor had waited 
to consult the governing body before taking 
any steps. It ran : 

“ Mv DEAR Father, —There is rather a 
row' going on here. I wish you would invite 
yourself dow'n to Petcrsfield and see what 
you can do. Mr. Talbot has just hauled 
Bickersteth, Wilson, and myself. They an* 
to give up studies, I must give up ‘ commons,’ 
and wo must all report all our movements 
to him. He told us also that we had brought 
di.-^grac ) ui)oii the houses; altogCLher he was 
dreadfully cut up. It came about like this. 
A new' chap, named Manton, WTotc home and 
complained about the food. His governor 
complained to the Head, and the Head 
rowed Mr. Talbot. We heard about it and 
went for Manton. We only did what we 
have done before—tried him in the lumlx^r- 
room and gave him w'hat we call ‘ capital 
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punishment * (you know what tiat moans). 
Perhaps it was a bit too much, for Manton 
seems in some ways a pretty decant fellow. 
At least, he’s a bit of a puzzle ; for Cary 
told me that one day he simply stood by, 
and wouldn’t jump in the swimming pool 
after Me, who had fallen in. Cary was so 
indignant that ho afterwards pitched him in, 
and Manton then said that he had halps l 
in the rescue. But anyhow, a good many of 
the fellow’s .seem to like him, bocauso h3 
treated them at Duke’s though they had 
served on the jury. When Tallx>t hauldd us 


up he was most particular that we ‘ should 
behave a? gentlemen ’ and not sh 3W any 
resentment to Manton. Of course we know 
the fellow' can’t help his father writing to the 
Heal, We shouldn’t mind the punishment, 
if it were not for the fact—jo evervl)o ly says 
—that Talbot has got to resign over it. i)j 
came downi. It w’ould be awfully nice to see 
you. And last time, you remember, you 
did somehow’ smooth out the row’ about 
Gordon’s. Cary is simply wild about 'Falbot. 
You know what a strange chap ho is. Ho 
says Manton is the worst liar and the 

(To be continued ) 


biggest coward ho over met. But Captain 
Paget seems to like him. Give my best love 
to mother.” 

Lord Stuart was a very busy man. But 
as hi.s ancestor had foumfed Peterstield, and 
as he had hims(df in the past been chairman 
of the governors, and as he resix'clcd Talbot, 
and as he wanted to sec his son, he deter¬ 
mined to go down. Of all th«‘.s<* reasons it 
would be hard to say wliieh weighed witli 
him most, but certainly he was very f<^nd 
of his son, and had not had the pleasure of 
seeing him for many weeks. 




SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

(lUiutratcd bj J. FEN.viiiORE, R.I.) 

CHAPTER XI.—THE COU.VCIL OF THE REBEL CHIEFS. 


I T was with a heavy heart that Tom said 
farewell to his followers and set out on 
his dangerous mission. He had now to de¬ 
pend entirely upon hiratelf. He knew that 
every movement he made w’ould be watched 
by susjiicious enemies, and that his w’ay 
would lie through scouts and spies whose 
orders were stringent to allow no un¬ 
authorised person to enter the Council of 
the chiefs. Scant mercy would be shown 
to any spy, and if it were discovered that 
a white man had penetrated the forest and 
made his way to the secret place, the tor¬ 
tures to which he would be subjected would 
be of a nature to terrify the boldest heart. 

Tom knew something of the cruelties 
practised by the savage tribes of West 
Africa. To be hacked limb from limb, 
beginning at the fingers and taking every 
joint; to be flayed alive ; to be torn to pieces 
by thousands of cruel hands; to be burnt 
alive ; these w’ere among the mildest punish- 
menis, and Tom knew that the rage against 
him would be so intense that all the fiendish 
ingenuity which the most pitiless nature 
could invent would be employed to make his 
last moments an awful agony. Still, the 
lives of thousands depended upon informa- 
ti6n being gathered concerning the develop¬ 
ment of what was clearly a plot to deluge 
the whole territory in blood, and Tom 
asked guidance of God, and determined to 
face his duty, hard though it was, to the 
end. 

The valley before him was an open one, 
a green, gentle space in the midst of the 
forest. The land gradually rose in the 
direction of some precipitous rocks, which 
formed a gorge like that through which 
Tom and his {followers passed on the way 
to the cave, and beyond the gorge towered 
the summits of the Imperri Hills. W'hen 
Tom entered the gorge he saw that the 
rocks rose almost perpendicularly from the 
ground, running like a wall for some three 
or four hundred yards. In the midst of it 
the stream ran down from the mountains, 
past the cave where W’allolo and Fedash 
were hidden, and so on to the river, where 
Zabari would be waiting with the canoe. 

When Tom had passed to the end of the 
gorge he saw that his further progress was 
stopped by a formidable barricade which 
was built, to all appearance, right across 
the gorge. It was about thirty feet in 
height, and made up of blocks of stone of 


various sizes, between which stakes were 
thrust, and bushes and branches of trees. 
The whole front was covered with sharp, 
prickly creepers cut from the trees, and 
intertwined with the timber of the barri¬ 
cade. Sharp, spear-like bamboos de¬ 
fended it at the base. In the stream the 
timbers were placed close to each other, 
while allowing the water to run through. 
Tom scanned the barricade in vain for an 
entrance. It was an impenetrable de¬ 
fence, and could not possibly be scaled 
without ladders. 

As Tom stood in perplexity before the 
barrier he saw that he was being watched 
by some negroes, who stood on a rocky 
shelf behind the barricade. They did not 
speak, but Tom knew that they were 
taking in every movement. He called to 
them in Mendi, and they replied : 

“Oh, Morri-man, this way is blocked 
to all. Turn back and wait until a chief 
come« by. Death is hiding in this gorge, 
and will not spare any.” 

“ It will spare me, 0 brothers. I am 
Poro, and have a message for the great 
Council. The burnt leaf will soon be 
speeding through the country, and my 
hand will be among the first to kindle the 
flame. I do not turn aside nor wait for 
chiefs. Show me the way through the 
barricade, and quickly.” 

“ Nay, 0 Morri-man; no one passes this 
way w'ithout giving the word and his own 
name.” 

“ The w’ord is ‘ Goila,’ ye cons of foolish 
mothers. Do you think that anyone could 
reach this point without knowing the pafs- 
words through the forest. The Leopards, 
the Alligators, and the Baboons have 
sworn that no spy shall enter. The chiefs 
have consulted together and chosen a word 
which only they and Morri-men and faith¬ 
ful followere know. That word I have 
given you, and there are others. For me, 
you cannot see my face, and 1 am known 
as the Morri-man of the i..eopard Strip ; 
but I have a name by which I am known 
through the whole land, and that I will 
not tell you until you first say why you 
require my name.” 

“ 0 Morri-man, you know that chiefs 
and Morri-men and all who are summoned 
to the Council have been called by name. 
Every man who enters here gives his name, 
and it is noted and sent to the chief among 


the chiefs, and thus we know all who have 
passed and all who have not yet come.” 

“ Then write my name down Bevar-m- 
bhui, which meane ‘ what news,’ and open 
the secret of the barricade to me, for time 
presses, and 1 am w'aited for by the 
Council.” 

The negroes consulted together, and 
then one of them came close to the top of 
the barricade and lowered a rope. It had 
bamboos in it to form a holding grip, and 
at the end was a loop for the feet. Tom 
stood in it and was lifted from the ground. 
He then saw’ that the timbers had been 
JO arranged that there were steps a yard or 
two apart, and thus helped, he soon stood 
on the top of the barri(‘ade. It was level 
w’ith the road which now' lay before him. 
He saw’ that a natural shelf of rock ran 
along the gorge. On one side it was per¬ 
pendicular to the rocky bed of the stream, 
on the other the great cliffs rose. 

“ Has every chief and his follow’crs to 
come over the barricade?” Tom said to 
the Mendi who seemed to be in command. 
“ it will be slow work if he has hi^ fol- 
low’ers with him.” 

“ Nay, O Morri-man of the Leopard 
Strip. There are four ways to the Council, 
but this is the shortest. Only great chiefs 
come this way and Morri-men who are 
going to take part in the sacrifices. The 
war boys of the chiefs and headmen are in 
the Valley of the Imperri. You are the 
first to come to day, but by the time the* 
sun is highest all will be gathered, and the 
Council will begin four hours before sun¬ 
set.” 

“ Then keep a careful watch. Let no 
one pas.s without the w'ord, and, above all, 
keep your spears at hand.” 

At the end of the gorge Tom had to take 
a hill road which wound along the lower 
slopes. This he followed until he came 
to a narrow track which ran along the face 
of a precipitous cliff. Tolling up this, he 
reached the tnj) aftcu' about two hoins’ 
steady upward c liip.b. Having reac ht'cl 
the summit, he looked down into a vac t 
c ircular plateau, w hich appeared to be the 
c rater of an extinct voh nno. At one end, 
about two milc'.'c away, Tom .'••aw a great 
amphitheatre formed out of the rocks, and 
to'A'ards this crowds of negroes from all 
points of the circular ridge were proceed¬ 
ing. The plateau was literally black with 
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and it wrs clear that all were anxious to 
be in their places when the Council was 
opened for speech. 

Nobody seemed to take notice of Tom, 
but he knew that sharp eyes were on th.i 
look-out. He hurried with the crowd 
towards the amphitheatre, and soon found 
himself blocked by a great concourse of 
bodyguards and war boys. They squatted 
on the ground in a great circle of many 
deep, and a continuous murmur of voices 
went iij). Near the centre were fifty stone 
altars with the fires blazing upon them and 
the bodies of the first victims being slowly 
consumed. On the ground, bound hand 
and foot, were long rows of slaves who 
were destined to be sacrificed. Tom saw 
with horror that there were a few' white 
faces among them. Near the altars were 
rows of Morri-men, Tassos, devil-dancers, 
and w it( h-doctors. Their costumes were 
of the most grotesque and w'eird appear¬ 
ance. Some were covered all over with 
yellow or red spots, others w'ore skins of 
leopard or alligator across their shoulders, 
the grinning heads flung back like hideous 
hoods. The witch-doctors had skulls and 
bones and teeth hanging from their girdles, 
and a continuous jingle w'ent up from the 
iron plates which decorated their limbs. 
There were hundreds of Morri-men dressed 
as Tom was dressed, and it wras evident 
that a space had been reserved for them. 

The sun was now about four hours from 
its setting, and the war drums were beaten 
until the air vibrated with the sound. 
Other victims w’ere sacrificed, and great 
volumes of smoke rose from the altars. 
Then the warriors leaped to their feet and 
brandished their spears and beat their 
shields as a long procession of chiefs came 
in and took their seats. Walking abreast 
in th« front rank were three great chiefs— 
Niagua of the Panguma country, Guburu 
of Boompe, Bai Sherbro of Yonni. A step 
behind came Bai Bureh, one of the fiercest 
and most cunning of all the chiefs. He 
was accompanied by Bai Farima of 
Safroka, Bai Forki of Koina Dugu, and 
Alimani Lahai, his three captains and 
close friends. As each chief took his seat, 
his name was shouted by thousands of 
voices. 

Then, side by side with them, marched 
the generals of Magua and the others, Fa 
Kondo of Baoma, Honno of Gerihun, and 
Almami Bundu. There w'as a roar of 
applause as more than a hundred Kassi 
chiefs and headmen followed. They wrere 
from the Timini country, and the eyes of 
Bai Bureh glistened wdth a baleful fire as 
he looked upon these follow’ers of his own 
spear. The Kambia chiefs followed, 
Katah of Luaw'ah, Momajah of Pujuhun, 
Berri of Bongeh, an old man who tottered 
along, and Koung of Jong. Hundreds of 
headmen follow’ed and ranged themselves 
behind the great chiefs, and when all had 
entered, the big war drum was beaten to 
command silence. Instantly a deep hush 
fell upon the assembly. 

Then a w'eird, wailing kind of chant wras 
heard, and the “ Lakre,” or dancers, 
began their horrible “ Poro ” dance. They 
formed a great ring before the chiefs and 
between them and the Morri-men, and 
after much tlapping of hands and postur¬ 
ing, they began the long and intricate 
dance. The excitement grew intense 
among the onlookers. Fierce eyes glis¬ 
tened, the perspiration stood like beads 
upon their faces, weapons were clutched, 
and a low murmur, rapidly rising into a 
shout, began to run like wildfire through 
the assembly. More victims w’ere dragged 
screaming to the altars, and there sacri¬ 
ficed, and the Morri-men shouted sentences 
of sonorous Arabic, as they moved round, 


them. Chiefs, headmen, .Morn-men, 
T.assos, and crowds of bodyguards were 
hurrying to the amphitheatre, from the 
front of which a great smoke was rising. 
As Tom to4ik in the scene with interest, 
some Mendis, spear in hand, rose from the 
rocks near him. Again he was challenged, 
and had to give the password and his njune. 

The men disappeared as noiselessly as 
they came, and Tom went on. As he 
ste|)ped upon the grass of the plateau he 


unfortunate human victims had been put 
to death. 

“ You are late, O Morri-man of the 
Leoi)ard Strip," said a voice near Tom. 

He looked up and saw a Mendi chief 
looking at him. He was fully armed, and 
seemed to be on the watch lor him. 

“ Word was sent that you had pas.sed 
the barricade, O Bevar-m-bhui, and your 
progress has been follow'ed step by step. 
Hurry forward; Niagua of Panguma, 


** It was a terrible scene, in which madness seemed to riot.” 


was surrounded once more, and challenged 
for the word. 

At least fifty pow'erful and well-armed 
negroes w'ere lurking in the grass and 
bushes. Many of them had riflee. 

Suddenly the deep booming of the war- 
drums was heard from the amphitheatre, 
and Tom felt a thrill go through him as the 
hollow sound reverberated across the 
plain. The smoke rolled up in thicker 
clouds, and he heard shrill screams, which 
were Instantly drowned in a great roar 
from thousands of voicee. The sacrifices 
had begun, and on more than fifty altars 


Guburu of Boompe, Bai Sherbro of Yonni, 
and Bai Bureh have Uiken their places, and 
already the blood of the first victims is 
smoking on the altar. At the next roll 
of the drums the Council will begin. Look, 
the wrord has been given to all on the 
plateau, and they are hurrying forward. 
Be w’ise, 0 Bevar-m-bhui, and speak w'ords 
which will rouse us to go out against the 
English dogs.” 

He waved his hand, and Tom saw that 
he had spoken truly when he said that all 
were hurrying forward. From every 
point men were running across the plateau. 
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keeping time with the dance. There was 
a hush as the dance concluded, and once 
again the drum commanded silence. 

Chief Niagua rose to his feet and, lean¬ 
ing on hie great war spear, began to speak. 
He was an elu<iuent man, and his words 
were like fire applied to dried grass. 

“ Brothers from all the land, once ene¬ 
mies to each other, but now friends until 
the great work is done, we are met in council 
of war. Like leopards which prowl at 
night through the dark forests, we have 
come together secretly to this hidden place. 
Our country has been torn from us, our 
women and our slaves set free, our towns 
laid under the curse of a tax. No longer 
can we kill, and burn, and destroy our 
enemies with our spears and knives, we 
must burn with words—words—words— 
before judges in a court, and go like chil¬ 
dren or slaves before our white-faced 
masters. We must pay to be alive, and the 
accursed English have laid a burden on our 
huts and villages. What shall we do, 
then? We must drive out their officers, 
refuse to pay the tax, kill the cowards who 
pay, and free our country from these puny, 
white-faced dogs.” 

A great shout arose and re-echoed among 
the hills. Niagua continued : 

” We must not pay, I say, but tell the 
officers who come to collect the tax that we 
are poor and cannot pay-” 

Here Bai Bureh, who had been following 
every word w'ith fierce intensity, sprang to 
his feet and brandished his spear. He 
gave Niagua no time to proceed, but inter¬ 
rupted him with a scornful laugh. 

“ Poor ! ” said he. “ Niagua grows old. 
Pay ! Niagua grows feeble, and his heart 
is losing its fire. We will declare war, 
and wash our spears in the blood of every 
man, woman, and child who is of English 
race or speaks the English tongue. We 
will rise in every village of the land and 
kill and burn until not one enemy remains. 
We will get back our country, make 


thousands of slaves, abolish all taxes and 
orders from the English, drive out every 
English officer and massacre every trader, 
kill the missionaries and burn the churches 
and schools, loot every factory and carry 
away the money and gtwds; attack Sierra 
Leone and Freetown, and seize all the 
rifles and ammunition, and slaughter every 
soldier ; and then sack Bandajuma, Roni- 
etta, Sherbro, Panguma, and never cease 
until the hated race and the hated tongue 
are destroyed for ever ! ” 

With tumultuous words Bai Bureh over¬ 
whelmed the more pacific Niagua, and it 
was plainly evident that the concourse was 
with him. The uproar and excitement 
which follow’ed his speech were so tremen¬ 
dous that for more than half an hour 
nothing could be done. Warriors leaped 
to their feet and shouted out their hoarse 
war cries, rifles were discharged, and 
weapons flung into the air or banged 
against the hard shields, and when the sun 
went down and the plateau was plunged in 
darkness, the sacrificial fires and thousands 
of blazing torches lit up a sight which far 
exceeded anything Tom had ever imagined 
or read. It was a terrible scene, in which 
bloodshed and madness seemed to riot un¬ 
checked, and passions were let loose which 
were destined to plunge a great territory 
into maesacre and fury for more than a 
year. 

Again the war drum beat, and another 
row of Morri-men advanced and dragged 
new victims to the altars. Now only two 
rows of prisoners remained, and Tom saw 
with horror that he would be called upon 
to take part in the sacrifice of the last row 
of victims. In this row he perceived at 
least three white faces, and the thought 
that he might be called upon to lift his 
hand to slay a fellow countryman or fellow 
countrywoman made him turn faint with 
apprehension. Amid the throbbing of the 
drum and the howling of the prieste the 
victims were offered, and again the rolling 


smoke from fifty altars arose to appease 
the angry demon gods. 

Then a deep silence fell upon the 
assembly, and Bai Bureh rose again. 

** Brothers,” he said, and his voice 
vibrated w ith passionate hate, ‘‘ ie it to be 
war or peace? Speak ! ” 

** War ! ” came the answ’er, in one fierce 
torrent of sound. 

‘‘It is well; now listen. Let each man 
take twenty stones and put them in his 
pouch; begin to-morrow and throw one 
away, and so each day until none is left. 
Take a palm leaf and burn the edges and 
send messongeis all through the land, and 
ae each pas.^^es the leaf on, let him tell the 
number of stones left. Everyone who 
secs the leaf must count the stones and 
keep them for himself, until at the end, 
when the last stone has been thrown away, 
every man will know that the day has come. 
Remember, twenty etones, and begin to¬ 
morrow. First, w’e will rise in the Timini 
country and maesacre the whites at Karene. 
Then we will gather in the forests along 
the Kittam River and destroy Kambia, 
then down to Mawfe, in the Boompe 
country, and so on to Sherbro. When we 
have the land at our mercy and have killed 
all the English, we will sweep down upon 
Sierra Leone, and Freetown shall blaze 
away in ashes. Sharpen your spears, got 
out your axes and knives, prepare your 
ambuscades and barricades, and in a short 
time not one of the hated people shall be 
alive to affront our sight! ” 

Again a great roar of approval greeted 
his words, and Bai Bureh concluded : 

‘‘And now, brothers, the fetish medi¬ 
cines shall be prepared, and the great oath 
taken. Seven pow'erful medicines shall be 
said before us, and then, before the stone 
Kaikumba every man must take the oath.” 

‘‘ The oath ! the oath ! ” responded the 
crowd of warriors. ‘‘ Let the priests make 
ready, and w'e will take the oath.” 

(To be C 07 itinued.) 


^ ^ ^ 

Pirates in English Seas. 


I T seems strange enough now to as much 
as mention pirates in English seas. 
The very idea seems absurd, for it is diffi¬ 
cult to bring one’s mind to depict the days 
in which piracy was one of the perils of 
British waters and as ordinary a one to 
beset our mariners and coast-dwellers as fog 
or storm. 

To meet with mention of them it is not 
necessary, as might perhaps be expected, 
to go back to ancient times. And were we 
to dwell on the Vikings, and the Saxon and 
Danish pirates who cruelly devastated the 
coasts and the isles of Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, w'e should have practically to rewrite 
the history of their epoch. It is true, too, 
that for centuries Ireland was famed as a 
hotbed of pirates, for the reckless men of 
Erin ravaged all the coasts around the Irish 
Sea. Cadwalader, the Welsh Prince who 
resisted Henry ii. in the twelfth century, 
was blinded by a party of these corsairs. 
But even as the Irish marauders declined 
in numbers and virility. Scot and English¬ 
man, as well as the foreigner, took kindly to 
the traffic. Into the blood of the English 
the adventurous freebooting Norsemen, 
who were to so great an extent their fore¬ 
bears, seemed to put a double infusion. 


By EDWARD VIVIAN. 

Commerce was rendered so dangerous and 
costly that the merchant could scarcely 
prosper unless he, like his fellows, added 
piracy to his trade. The log-books of the 
mariners of Tudor times that have come 
down to us teem with references to the 
freebooters, and with mention of their own 
just as flagrant actions ingenuously slurred 
over. 

To go back a little farther, we find that 
many high-born persons did not hesitate 
to ally themselves with these sea-scourges. 
Sweyn, the son of the famous Earl Godwin, 
and brother of King Harold ii. of England, 
after quarrelling with his father, fled to 
betake himself to a congenial career of 
plunder and murder on the sea. Repenting 
himself at last of his misdeeds, he went on 
pilgrimage, and met at the hands of the 
Saracens a similar end to that which he had 
meted to others. 

Even the holy seer St. Godric, who died 
near Durham in 1170, after half a century’s 
life as a hermit, is suspected of having 
added piracy to his other adventurous 
doings in his earlier days. One wonders 
if the buccaneers of the Indies ever heard 
that they might claim a saintly patron for 
their ncofession. Failing St. Godric, how¬ 


ever, there was a redoubtable Prince of 
the Church whom they might justly regard 
as one of their most notable precursors. 
And although pirates of the Mediterranean, 
even were they of English nationality, do 
not come vrithin our present scope, the 
slightest passing reference may be made to 
Paolo F'regoso, Archbishop of Genoa, and 
twice Doge of that city. This truculent 
worthy, after having been forcibly expelled 
from office in 1464, sailed from the port 
with a band of picked men to range the sur¬ 
rounding seas as a pirate. Nevertheless 
this action did not preclude his elevation 
to the cardinalate by Pope Sixtus iv. 

There is a vague tradition of an Oxford 
youth w'ho vanished from his accustomed 
haunts, and who, after having been a pirate 
in the Mediterranean, returned, entered the 
Church, and died Archbishop of York. 
But this, like the legend of Grace O’Malley, 
the pirate princess of Ireland, must be rele¬ 
gated for the present to romance. There 
are quite enough real and well-authenti¬ 
cated acts of piracy to demonstrate the 
extent to which that trade flourished in our 
seas. 

The thirteenth century saw the earlier 
development of the English navy, and never 
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were the narrow seas more infested with 
pirates than then. Merchantmen sailed in 
tleets, sweeping the seas before them, seiz¬ 
ing every vessel they met, plundering them 
and drowning their crews. Towards the 
middle of the next century piracy was the 
rule in all the seas around England. A 
few years later rovers burned the town of 
Scarborough and made spoil of the ships 
lying in the harbour. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
The seamen of the Hanse Towns w’ere pro¬ 
bably the most daring and ruthless of the 
northern sea-wolves. Henry iv. made a 
vigorous protest to the .society of the “ Mar- 
chants of the Hans,” and enumerated about 
thirty specific acts of piracy on the part of 
men of the Hanse between 1393 and 1405, 
whereby it also appears that they did not 
hesitate to add murder to robbery. But it 
is equally evident that the English sailors 
in their turn were not slow in taking what 
they could get, however it might have to be 
obtained, and w'hich had the more right 
on their side one cannot determine. 
What is most certain is that such protests 
did not do much to lessen the robbers 
nor to alleviate the lot of pi rate-scourged 
mariners. 

Mast readers probably are aware that 
Christopher Columbus sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England in 1488 to obtain a 
patron for his prospective journey to the 
•New World, but fewer of them may know 
that on his passage hither pirates pillaged 
the ship in which he sailed, and Bartholo¬ 
mew was a penniless man when he landed, 
and had to obtain means and a livelihood 
by the making of sea-cards, globes, and 
maps before he could carry out his brother’i 
mission. But for this delay it is probable 
that England, not Spain, would have given 
patronage to Columbus’s venture. 

The chronicler of Frobisher’s second 
voyage tells us that the Orcadians were 
. often alarmed by the descent of pirates, 
and that they fled affrighted from their 
homes at sight of Frobisher’s men, mistak¬ 
ing them for another piratical band. 

The worthy and religious-minded Master 
Edward Haie deplores the sad fact that 
a ship, the Swallowy of 40 tons, that 
formed one of the fated squadron of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, had a crew of men 
evilly minded. And, indeed, on his show¬ 
ing, they seized every opportunity of stop¬ 
ping and robbing vessels, going so far even 
as to apply torture to members of the crew 
to extort intelligence of hidden articles, in 
true buccaneering style. But such minor 
instances as these are of too frequent occur¬ 
rence for them to need detailed repetition 
here. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
“ pirate ” was a word often applied to such 
seafarers undeservedly, for naturally their 
enemies were glad so to term them as giving 
a better right to plunder them in turn. 
StiU, there is no reason to suppose that well- 
armed ships were any too careful in making 
distinctions as to whom they fought. 

One of the famous Scottish sailor family 
of Barton sent as a present to King 
James iv. at Stirling in 1506, three barrels 
filled with the heads of Flemish pirates he 
had captured. Sir Andrew Barton himself 
five years later was attacked, defeated, and 
killed as an alleged pirate by an English 
squadron. 

The Earl of Bothw’ell, of infamous 
memory, is accused of piracy on his last 
flight from Scotland. Having two ships 
with him, he coveted two others that lay 
off the Shetlands, large and w’ell-armed 
vessels of the Hanse Towns. Of these he 
made himself the master, and it can only 
be conjectured that he thus augmented his 
force solely to be enabled to pursue a 


further career of robbery upon the North 
Sea. But this was prematurely ended by 
Bothwell being seized by the captain of 
a Danish w'arship and taken prisoner to 
Copenhagen. 

In high-handed proceedings the men of 
the ago were of course only following the 
example set them by their respective 
monarchs. When, in the reign of 
Henry viii., Marcus Meier, the com¬ 
mander of the Lubeck fleet sent against the 
Dutch, ventured to set foot without pass¬ 
port on English shores, he was promptly 
seized and thrown into the Tower of 
London. From that confinement, when it 
suited, he w'as taken to receive a gold chain 
and a knighthood as a bribe to serve 
Henry’s interest in the North. 

In Tudor times the Irish seas swarmed 
with pirates, and often these were a con¬ 
siderable hindrance to English operations 
in Ireland by cutting off the transports. 
Yet they were given but short shrift when 
captured. 

As to the South coasts of England, 
Froude, the historian, says : “ Pirates were 
enemies to which the people were accus¬ 
tomed, and they could in some measure cope 
with them.” A French sailor, De Valle, 
provided by his Governifient with ships 
and men to colonise Canada, halted in the 
Channel, pillaging all the vessels he could 
meet. Dividing forces, a part infested 
the seaways round the Isle of Wight. 
Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, an 
old pirate haunt of the Saxons, was selected 
as a rendezvous for others, who plundered 
the Bristol mariners. This latter gang was 
at length attacked by the Clovelly 
fishermen, who burnt a pirate ship, and 
of the crew made an end in a manner 
into which we had better not inquire too 
doeely. 

Yet after this, repeats Froude, “ Pirates 
swarmed along the coasts—entering fear¬ 
lessly into the harbours, and lying there in 
careless security.” Flemings and French 
plundered English fishers and traders. 
"The king’s [Henry viii.’s] subjects be 
robbed and spoiled every day,” lamented 
Sir Thomas Cheyne, and the robbers 
flourished at the work until a special 
squadron was fitted out to clear the 
Channel of the marauders. 

The booty of the English seas did not 
satisfy the pirates, for they ranged north¬ 
wards even to the shores of Iceland. The 
Norwegian rover Nadod was cast away on 
its shores in 861, several years before the 
date of the discovery usually assigned. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
the islanders were a much more flourishing 
community than at any subsequent time, 
their coasts were continually ravaged by 
English and French marauders. Pirates 
sailed from Hull, Harwich, Lynn, and 
other sciports of the East coast of England, 
as well as from many of the French har¬ 
bours, and fell upon the hapless island. 
Between 1419 and 1425 their ravages were 
particularly severe. In one raid in 1512 
they even killed its Stadtholder. 

In 1570 the Muscovy Company, in send¬ 
ing a fleet of thirteen of its vessels to 
Russia, armed them strongly to resist the 
” Danske Freebooters,” who were then said 
to be especially numerous. Six pirate 
ships were encountered, and the merchant¬ 
men, nothing loth, gave hot fight, burning 
one and capturing four of the ships 
of the sea-robbers. But, despite such suc¬ 
cesses as these, it is undeniable that the 
Muscovy merchants sustained many serious 
losses inflicted by the pirates along the sea- 
route to Russia. Indeed, it was a frequent 
occurrence for traders to be stopped and 
robbed by Danish or Flemish rovers. For 
seven years after the discovery of Muscovy 


not one of the annual expeditions returned 
without suffering some loss from wreck or 
robbery. 

During the reign of Elizabeth matters 
did not improve ; the growth of the marine 
encouraged bolder action on the high seas, 
and practically every merchantman became 
an unlicensed privateer. They were distin¬ 
guishable from pirates only in that they 
preyed upon their commercial rivals of 
foreign countries, and less frequently upon 
their fellow-countrymen, a course dictated 
more by prudence than by inclination. In 
Elizabethan times, however, though the 
English privateers and pirates showed 
amazing activity both on the narrow and 
the high seas, foreign foes preyed upon 
them before their very gates. Most daring 
and unscrupulous of all these were the 
Barbary corsairs, those Mohammedan raid¬ 
ers who put forth their galleys in incredible 
numbers from Tunis, Sallee, and Algiers to 
range near and remote seas in quest of 
plunder, or, in the politer phrase which the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs used for their own 
exploits of the kind, ‘‘ for purchase.” 

Moorish galleys, crammed with men, 
and, unlike the English ships, fearing no 
calm—for their holds were filled with slaves 
to work the long oars when the wind failed 
or a chase was in sight—came in ones or 
twos, or even in tiny squadrons into the 
English seas. With growing temerity they 
pushed their vessels northward, up and up 
to the latitudes of Scotland, of the Orkneys, 
and the Faroes—acts as bold in their way 
as those of the contemporary English on 
the other side of the world when they 
thrust their barks into the recesses of the 
Spanish seas. In 1627, according to Dr. 
Gliemann, they reached as far north as 
Iceland, committing many depredations on 
the coasts of that unfortunate island and 
carrying away into slavery great numbers 
of the inhabitants. 

These corsairs could find plunder where 
other rovers could not, for they seized men 
as well as goods, and many a fishing boat 
as well as goodlier prize fell a prey to them, 
and their hardy crews went to swell the 
contingent of slaves below deck. The 
Saracen corsairs were a terror to every 
maritime nation of Europe, and if prizes 
were unobtainable at sea they did not hesi¬ 
tate to land and make small raids upon the 
coast. 

Even in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century matters showed no improvement, 
although the English and French made 
some poor attempts to check the pest. The 
corsairs became a positive scourge, and 
grew so unbearable that in 1620 the fleet 
of Admiral Sir Robert Maniell threatened 
Algiers. So far from intimidating the 
Algerines, this spurred them to increased 
activity. Within a few months they sent 
their cruisers to the coasts of Ireland, and 
pushed their piratical squadrons up the 
English Channel. After taking over fifty 
prizes these returned triumphantly to 
Algiers w'ith over four hundred new 
prisoners. 

In August 1625, says Professor Sir John 
K. Laughton, ” they were reported to have 
twenty sail on the South coast of Engknd, 
and, according to the Mayor of Foole, 
threatened that within two years they 
would not leave sufficient seamen to man 
the king’s ships.” Villages and isolated 
places were occasionally raided in dead of 
night, and the wretched dwellers, without 
respect of age, rank or sex, were dragged 
from their beds to be carried into a hope¬ 
less captivity. 

The Mayor of Plymouth in a letter said 
that they had taken a thousand sailors in 
the year; and in the ten days before he 
wrote had captured twenty-seven ships and 
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two hundred men. One is glad to learn 
that many of these captives were subse¬ 
quently ransomed, but one is less delighted 
that two years after these great raids 
two thous«and English prisoners were 
bought back at Sallee by a handsome gift 
of gum! 

In 1630-1640 it is estimated there were 
three thousand English men, women, and 
children slaves in Algiers, as well as more 
than twenty thousand other European 
prisoners. 

About this time four vessels made a raid 
upon Leith, and the corsairs of Sallee, it is 
said, attempted to extort a ransom from 
Edinburgh itself. To this there is a pretty 
little romance attached that is told of the 
captain of the rovers and the Provost’s 
daughter. It is certain at least that the 
Barbary pirates were, as in the South-west 
of England, a source of terror along the 
shores of Ireland and Scotland. 

Blake was the first English admiral who 
dared to treat these pests boldly, and his 
action at Tunis put an effectual curb to the 
apread of the corsairs’ depredations, and 
restricted them for the future to their own 
more immediate waters. Blake and his 
officers had had previous experience of 
what was practically piracy. Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, with what ships of 
the fleet had remained loyal, had taken to 
a career so desperate in its aims and 
methods that it gained for Rupert the nick¬ 
name of “ the Royal Corsair. ” From Wex¬ 
ford, Kinsale, and Waterford his ships 
sailed to make prize of anything worth the 
taking. Gradually these freebooters were 
overpowered, sometimes being caught red- 
handed with their booty. Cromwell writes 
thus of the setting free of some of the 
captured marauders, fearing their influ¬ 
ence : ** I doubt the taking prisoners of 
this sort will cause the wicked trade of 
piracy to be endless. ” 

The life led by the wretched prisoners of 
the African sea-rovers has been depicted in 
a few lines by a contemporary. “ Captain 
Cuttle, and Curtis, and Mootham, and I 
went to the Fleece Taveme to drink,” re¬ 
cords Pepys, the diarist, on February 8, 


1660-1, ” and there we spent till four 
o’clock, telling stories of Algiers, and 
the manner of life of slaves there. And 
truly Captain Mootham and Mr. Dawes 
(who have been both slaves there) did make 
me fully acquainted with their condition 
there : as, how they eat nothing but bread 
and water. At their redemption they pay 
so much for the water they drink at the 
public fountaynes, during their being 
slaves. How they are beat upon the soles 
of their feet and bellies, at the liberty of 
their padron. How they are all, at night, 
called into their master’s Bagnard; and 
there they lie. How the poorest men do 
love their slaves best. How some rogues 
do live well, if they do invent to bring their 
masters in so much a week by their industry 
or theft; and then they are put to no other 
work at all. And theft there is counted no 
great crime at all.” The Mr. Dawes above 
mentioned was afterwards Sir John Dawes, 
Bart., whilst both Captains Mootham and 
Cuttle were killed subsequently in naval 
engagements. 

Blake had not feared to act resolutely 
either against the Royalist cruisers or the 
pirate stronghold of the Moors. The 
English admirals therefore grew a little 
bolder in their dealings with the Algerines, 
and in 1667 Sir Thomas Allen, with the 
assistance of the Dutch, blockaded Algiers 
with his fleet, destroyed some of the corsair 
cruisers, and released a few slaves from 
captivity. Despite this the Algerines 
proved a match for Admiral Allen, for 
Sir Edward Spragge had to be sent to re¬ 
inforce him in 1671, and when a few more 
rovers had been destroyed an unsatisfac¬ 
tory peace was concluded. 

After this treatment had been meted 
them the Barbary corsairs turned their 
attention more exclusively to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and English seas were gradually 
purged of these rovers, though for many 
years they were paid a subsidy to restrain 
them from preying on British shipping. 
In spite of the. growth of English naval 
strength this was continued, and as late as 
the Napoleonic era we find the first Earl of 
Malmesbury in his despatches to Govern¬ 


ment saying that it was ‘‘ no disgrace to pay 
tribute to the Algerines. ” 

Nor were the Algerines the only 
offenders. “I go to the ’Change,” wrote 
Pepys, on April 11, 1667, ” and there hear 
of the loss of a little East Indianian, valued 
at about 20,000/., coming home alone, and 
safe to within ten leagues of Scilly, and 
there snapt by a French Caper a Dutch 
term for a pirate. 

During the many wars of the eighteenth 
century privateers with due letters of 
marque from their respective Governments 
usurped in English seas the place of pirates. 
Not that* they differed much from them, 
aave that their victims had to be of certain 
nationalities instead of being of the rovers’ 
own indiscriminate selection ; and they may 
be dismissed altogether with but the brief¬ 
est mention of one or two whose exploits 
won for them piratical notoriety. 

Chief of these in the eighteenth century 
was Fran 9 ois Thurot, a French seaman 
suspected of smuggling and piracy, who 
gained for himself as a privateer both the 
nickname of ‘‘the Corsair” and so great 
a fame that he was entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of a royal corvette. With this he 
captured sixty British merchantmen, and 
almost swept shipping from the North Sea, 
afterwards infesting the coasts of Scotland 
with a small squadron, till, in 1760, he was 
killed in action at the early age of thirty- 
three. 

Paul Jones, too, though a regular naval 
officer, had much of the corsair in him, and 
for long kept the whole coast of Scotland 
in alarm, so great were his deeds and repu¬ 
tation as a freebooter. Nor has the im¬ 
mortal Scott himself neglected to depict for 
us a pirate in home waters. 

It is not necessary to relate more to show 
how piracy has flourished in past centuries 
in the English seas, unpalatable as the 
recollection of it U. We can easily see 
that whilst English rovers hunted the world 
for booty foreign sea-robbers were no less 
on the alert, and—with not a few English 
and Scots as well—scoured the narrow seas 
in merciless pursuit of their humbler but 
more plentiful prey. 
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Dick Slater’s Light Infantry. 

By DAVID BLLIS. 


A mong his pals at home Dick Slater was 
considered as an engineer with a 
future before him. A brilliant athlete, a 
firm friend, a genial companion, afraid of 
nothing, fearless almost to foolhardiness, 
were some of the things said of him, which 
made him popular wherever he went. 

On the voyage out to South America, 
where he was going to take up the position 
of chief engineer on the new railway in 
the Republic of Bolario, he was the life of 
the ship. 

Among the other passengers were Sig¬ 
nora Gonzalves and her daughter Ida; 
they were the wife and daughter of the 
President of Bolario. 

It did not take Dick long to become 
acquainted with the pretty Signorina, and 
long before they reached Lido, the chief 
port and capital of Bolario, Jack confessed 
to himself in the solitude of his cabin that 
he was very deep in love with her. 

He told her all about his work, in which 


PART I. 

she showed much interest, and concerning 
which she and her mother, of whom Dick 
made a complete conquest, were able and 
willing to give him much valuable infor¬ 
mation. 

They arrived at Lido, and Dick was 
immediately introduced to President Gon¬ 
zalves, who had come down from The Resi¬ 
dence to meet his wife and daughter. 

The President was a little man with 
white hair and fierce white moustachios, 
about sixty years of age, but full of life 
and vigour, and not lacking muscle, as 
Dick felt when the President gave him a 
hearty hand-shake and invited him to 
dinner at The Residence. 

Dick went and enjoyed himself im¬ 
mensely. His breezy manner pleased the 
President, who laughed heartily at his 
stories. There was one person present, 
however, whose look Dick did not like at 
all. This was General Solares, a man of 
about forty years of age, holding one of the 


highest positions in the army of the Re¬ 
public. He was good-looking, but Dick 
thought there was too much shiftiness in 
his eyes for absolute honesty. He seemed 
much taken up, too, with Ida, which was 
another point against him in Dick’s esti¬ 
mation. 

During their conversations on the 
voyage Dick had learnt from Ida that 
there were two parties in the Republic— 
the Presidential and the anti-Presidential. 

The difference between the two parties 
arose out of a tax which President Gon¬ 
zalves had justly caused to be put on the 
mining lands, which were the chief source 
of wealth to the country. 

The mine-owners resented this tax and 
represented to their workmen that it was 
the cause of the reduction in wages which 
they had had to institute in order to meet 
it. In this way they gained the workmen 
over to their side, or rather made them 
the enemies of the President. 

[As 
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As mining was the principal industry of 
the country, the anti-Pre«idential party 
formed a very strong minority, which was 
only held in check by the fact that the 
army remained jjerfectly loyal to the State. 

This the President knew quite well, and 
did not shut his eyes to the possibility that, 
at some time in the future if things were to 
change round a bit, it might come to a 
struggle, which he did not contemplate 
with any superfluous complacency. 

Just at the present moment there was a 
little bother with the neighbouring lle- 
jiublic of Calan about some gold mines 
which lay near the frontier between the 
two States. 

The mines were now in possession of 
Bolario, but Calan disputed the right of 
fK)ssession, and affirmed that the boundary 
line was wrong. 

Gonzalvee told Dick that it was a flag¬ 
rant piece of impertinenc e on the part of 
Calan, but that there was no question as 
to the rights of the case. He had no doubt 
that the thing would blow over ; still, these 
petty quarrels were disagreeable. 

Dick became a frequent visitor at The 
Residence, where he had an open invita¬ 
tion, and where he was always kindly 
welcomed by the President. He won¬ 
dered what sort of a face the latter would 
make, however, when he told him that he 
wanted to marry Ida, ae he fully intended 
to do if only she were willing. 

Their growing intimacy was looked on 
with great disfavour by General Solares, 
whom Dick was almost sure to meet every 
time he visited The Residence. Without 
ever having exchanged a hostile word, a 
silent, but none the less fierce, antipathy 
sprang up between the General and the 
engineer. 

In the meanwhile Dick was settling 
dowm to his work and becoming a favourite 
with the three thousand men whom he had 
under his charge. 

Shortly after his arrival he addressed 
a mass meeting of the workmen, and from 
the applause which greeted his short but 
stirring speech, it was evident that he had 
created a favourable impression. 

In three months he had won their hearts. 
He joked with them, worked with them, 
and played with them. He instituted a 
sick fund, a widows’ fund, and a cottage 
hospital. 

Before his arrival these things were un¬ 
known, but thanks to his untiring energy 
and splendid capacity for organisation, he 
scon had things ship-shape. 

His men were divided into ten sections 
of about three hundred each, and in each 
of these sections Dick instituted a sports 
club for running, climbing, weight-carry¬ 
ing, lifting, and drilling. 

By judicious management he created a 
great sporting rivalry among the different 
sections, and fixed a day for a general 
contest. 

It was something new for Bolario, and 
the people turned out en masse to witness 
it. What pleased them most of all was the 
drilling contest. Dick Slater had been an 
ardent Volunteer at home, and in a few 
monthe had managed to bring his men up 
to a very fair standard of English drilling, 
which was somewhat different from the 
sloppy go-as-you-please style predominant 
in the army of the Bolario Republic. 

The workmen soon began to see that 
under a man like Dick Slater there was 
some pleasure in life to be found outside 
the tavern. On the other hand, the chief 
engineer got a greater amount of work out 
of his men than any other man in a similar 
position had ever clonfe before. 

The climax of hie popularity was 
reached, however, one day when the little 


girl of one of the workmen had fallen down 
a steep embankment. She had been 
caught in her descent by some bushes, and 
was hanging between sky and earth when 
Dick came up. It was a terrible place in 
which to effect a rescue, as a false step 
meant certain death. Dick did not hesi¬ 
tate an instant. Down he went, step 
by step, while the men at the top held 
their breath in an agony of suspense. He 
reached the child without much difficulty, 
and then his task really began. Tucking 
the child under one arm, he started the 
ascent, taking advantage of every root and 
piece of rock which offered any hold. His 
hands were torn and bleeding, but gradu¬ 
ally, inch by inch, he neared the top, until 
those looking down from above were able 
to catch hold of him and haul him and the 
child up to safety. 

After that there was not a single work¬ 
man who would not have gone willingly 
through fire and water to serve Signor 
Dicque, as they called him out of affection. 

Down at The Residence things were not 
going so smoothly. The little affair with 
Calan about the minee had grown serious, 
and it really seemed as if there would have 
to be an appeal to arms. One could not 
say what the result of such a war would 
be, as the armies of the two Republics were 
numerically about equal, each State having 
a standing force of some five thousand 
men. Both armies consisted practically of 
infantry alone, cavalry and artillery being 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Everything, then, depended on the army. 
General Solares knew this perfectly well, 
and thought that the time had come for 
him to press his suit with Ida. 

He first of all sought out the President, 
and, finding him alone in his study, began 
by making excuses for disturbing him. 

“ Don’t mention it. General,” inter¬ 
rupted Gonzalves; ‘‘I know you have 
something of importance to communicate. 
I can read it in your face. What is it ?— 
news from Calan? ” 

‘‘Partly, your Excellency,” replied 
Solares. *‘ They are going to give a de¬ 
finite answer in three days. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it was a declaration of 
war.” 

‘‘ I am afraid it will come to that,” 
mused the President sadly, but added in 
a lighter tone, ‘‘ Well, we can only wait. 
We are fairly well prepared, I think. Is 
there anything else. General? ” 

*‘ Yes, your Excellency, there is—a 
family matter.” 

“Ah,” said the President, astonished. 

‘‘ I do not think it will be a matter of 
surprise to your Excellency when I say 
th.at I want to marry your daughter,” con¬ 
tinued Solaree. 

Gonzalves made no answer for a minute, 
and then said, ‘‘ What does Ida say to it ? ” 

‘‘ I have not spoken to her yet,” replied 
the General; ‘‘I wanted to get your per¬ 
mission first.” 

‘‘It has always been my idea to leave 
her entirely free as regards her marriage,” 
answered Gonzalves. “ You are just 
double her age. General ; however, if you 
can gain her consent I shall raise no objec¬ 
tion. But, remember, I shall not try to 
force her in any way.” 

Solares saluted and went out to seek Ida. 

In the meantime Dick Slater, having a 
few hours’ freedom, was on his way to Thp 
Residence, which wa« the loadstone of his 
heart whenever time gave the magnetism 
a chance to work. 

On arriving there he always went first to 
pay his respects to the President, and to¬ 
day was no exception to the rule. 

He was traversing the long corridor 


which led to Gonzalves’s study when he 
was startled by a fcream from one of the 
rooms off the corridor. He was sure he 
recognised Ida’s voice in that scream. He 
sto[)ped to listen. 

Again came a short scream. This time 
he located the sound exactly, and in a 
second was at the door of the room from 
whit h he judged the sound to come. 

The sight which met his eyes when he 
opened the door made his blood boil and 
his fists clench. 

At the far end of the room Ida was 
struggling fiercely in the arms of Solares, 
who was trying to kiss her. “ Let me go, 
you coward,” she jerked out, as she pushed 
him away with her hands. 

‘‘ Give me just one, dearest,” whispered 
Solares, trying to be sentimental under 
unfavourable conditions, and then added, 
as if determined, ‘‘ I tell you I w’ill have a 
kiss.” 

‘‘ Have that one, then,” muttered Dick, 
as his long hand came in contact with the 
General’s cheek with a sound like the re¬ 
port of a pistol. 

With a yell Solares turned round, leaving 
Ida free. “ You mad Englishman,” he 
hissed, ‘‘ I’ll have your life for that,” and 
then, like an infuriated bull, he charged 
full at Dick. 

This show’ed him to be a bad tactician, 
as there was only one possible result to an 
attack of this sort against an agile athlete 
like the engineer. When Solares reached 
the spot where Dick had been standing 
a moment before, Dick’s body had moved 
a yard to the right, but his one foot had 
remained in the same place, and over this 
the General tripped. 

He Nvas struggling to his feet again, 
when a stern authoritative voice from the 
doorway eaid, ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this ? ” 

Ida, w’ho had been standing by helpless, 
immediately ran to her father. 

‘‘Oh, father!” she panted, “General 
Solares wanted me to marry him, and when 
I wouldn’t he tried to kiss me. Then 
Signor Slater came-” 

“ Saw and conquered,” added the Pre¬ 
sident, smiling. In a moment, however, 
he turned to Glares, and, in a hard voice, 
continued: “General Solares, leave my 
house at once, and never dare to put your 
foot inside it again without my express 
permission.” 

Solares could find nothing to say, but 
slunk away like a whipped cur. When he 
had disappeared, the President turned to 
Dick, and, grasping his hand firmly, he 
said, “ Signor Slater, I shall not forget 
the servit'e you have rendered to my 
daughter and to me.” 

{To he concluded.) 
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More About the Boy’s Own Pigeon Loft. 

By H. KBNDRICK, Jua., 

Authf*r of " The Boy't Own Pigeon Loft," ** Our Feat?ured Friends," etc. etc. 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor to 
amplify some of my previous articles 
in the and, if possible, I hope 

to be able to bring them up to date. As in 
other matters in life, things move quickly 
in the pigeon world, and what our rathers 
would have considered up to standard 
would now be considered old-fashioned and 
very far from the correct thing. 

I am not so much concerned with the 
actual loft building itself, although that 
require,s serious thought before it is erected. 
For example, if the pigeons to be housed 
are of the more tender varieties, the aspect 
of the loft must essentially be the south¬ 
west. This is more or less important with 
all pigeons, but it is positively imperative 
with the weaker breeds, such as German 
Tws, Turbits, etc. 

The actual size of the loft, too, can be 
left to discretion so long as it is well and 
stoutly built, free from draughts and 
damp, and is not expected to accommodate 
more than it will allow plenty of fresh air 
and flying room for. This it b of course 
very necessary to watch, as I know of no 
disease in the whole range of possible 
pigeon ailments that cannot be brought on, 
or at any rate helped on, by overcrowding. 

Now for a word or tw’o as to the inside 
fittings of the loft; and first and foremost 
in these probably come the nest boxes. In 
the old days it was thought sufficient if a 
few old boxes were put about the loft here 
and there and the birds allowed to pick 
which they preferred at their own sweet 
will. I am not quite certain whether such 
arrangements were all that could be 
desired ; but this I do know—that they are 
not tolerated in these advanced days. 

The best kind I know of to-day are those 
made out of Tate sugar boxes. You cover 
the front with wood, leaving a plentiful 
ingress and egress hole in the centre. Half 
way up the middle of the inside you fix 
a aivision, with a narrow platform on the 
top of it, from which point of vantage the 
old birds can look down on either side into 
two nest boxes, so to speak. 

You place a nest pan in each side, the 
object of this being that, if the hen wants 
to go to nest again before the previous 
couple of squabs are ready to leave the 
other nest, she can lay quite near at hand 
and, so to speak, keep a watchful eye on 
the growing family, whilst she is at the 
same time busy incubating another couple 
of eggs. This is very convenient in every 
way, and does away with the possibility of 
any neglect of the young ones. 

You buy your nest pans (earthenware 
ones preferred) at your seedsman’s shop, 
and before giving them td the birds fill 
them half full of pine sawdust. Then give 
the birds some tw’igs or short-cut straw to 
build their nests with, and you will be 
delighted to watch them busily carrying 
these pieces of straw or twig to the nests 
and placing them in proper position. 

Now comes the question of the eggs. It 
used to be the fashion to take away the 
first egg as soon as it was laid, placing 
in its stead a small china egg. When the 
second egg was laid, the first egg was 
replaced. The idea seems to have been 
that the first egg, having t\io days’ start 
as far as sitting was concerned, was there¬ 
fore two days earlier in the hatching, and 
that this one, being the bigger youngster, 
took more of the attention of the parents 


than the other and got on quicker, to the 
other’s great disadvantage. This theory 
is now to some extent exploded, for it is 
found that the hen does not commence 
seriously to sit until the second egg is laid. 
She certainly hovers and stands over it a 
great deal, lout does not actually seem to 
start incubating until she lays the second. 
The difference, therefore, in the actual 
hatching is not regarded as serious ; and 
frqm my own personal ex])erience I can 
say that the reeult does not repay the 
trouble of the removal of the first eggs. 
I have kept pigeons for practically my life¬ 
time, and it wa.s only in the very early 
days that I followed the plan of the 
removal of the first egg, and I am quite 
certain that my hatching results then 
were no better than they are to-day. 

I have previously written in these 
columns a great deal on the question of 
the feeding of pigeons, and it is quite 
unnecessary at this moment to enlarge on 
the actual quality of grain to be supplied. 
Eveiyone knows that for the flying pigeons 
a mixture of tic beans and maple peas, 
with a few tares at breeding time, cannot 
be surpassed. For the show varieties, 
some additions are necessary, such as 
wheat, barley, rice, canary seed, etc,; 
but the last-named should only be given 
sparingly, and more as an inducement to 
teach the youngsters to feed themselves 
than as a staple food. These seeds, with 
a plentiful supply of nice greenstuff in 
the summer months, and plenty of fresh 
water, grit, etc., will keep the stock well 
off for food ; but I here would add some 
advice as to how this food is to be 
administered. 

There is no doubt in my mind—and I 
say so after many years’ experience—that 
it is much better to ground-feed pigeons 
whenever it is practicable to do so. The 
fact is, pigeons are inclined to be very 
greedy birds, and the presence of the food 
hopper with them at all times makes them 
want to eat, and they often overdo it and 
become very ill. Now, of course, in the 
breeding loft, when the old birds are feed¬ 
ing the youngsters, it is necessary always 
to have the hopper well filled with suitable 
grain; but in the youngsters’ loft you can 
adopt the plan which I have referred to 
as ground feeding. This simply means 
that you throw in the loft two or three 
times a day sufficient grain for the birds; 
and by sufficient I mean that you throw 
as much down as they will readily eat. 

You should feed liberally first thing in 
the morning; at mid-day you give a 
supply of green food and a few handfuls 
of grain; and last thing at night, just 
before the birds go to roost, you give 
them a further good supply of grain. By 
this means you do not waste any food, 
the birds do not over-eat themselves, and 
they are always eager ftr the grain and 
will readily finish it up and be more 
healthy in consequence. 

You must remember that pigeons are 
passionately fond of salt—which is, more¬ 
over, an excellent thing for them—and 
they should never be without it. It is 
best to give it in the form of a mixture, 
which is familiarly known amongst pigeon 
fanciers as “ salt cat.” This is a mixture 
of old lime, grit, and salt, all mixed with 
a little water and baked into a hard mass. 
The birds will peck at this if placed in 


a box in their loft, and they will find 
health in so doing. 

Now let me give you a word or two 
about perci.cs, for there are the right and 
the wrong sort in everything. Bear in 
mind that what you have to do is to 
provide if possible perches which will 
prevent quarrelling amongst the birds. 
The more pugnacious classes of pigeons 
will unfortunately often fight, and fight 
to the very bitter end, and frequently 
they are maimed for life and prevented 
from again participating in the show pen. 
Some of this can be |)revented by using 
the correct kind of perch. 

You fix up shelves along the loft walls, 
ray four inches wide, and by the use of 
iron brackets you place them, say, four 
inches from the wall. These shelves you 
divide by uprights, thus making a simple 
and effective divided perch for each pigeon 
you possess. If you use the ordinary V- 
shaped contrivances, which I am aware I 
have previously advocated, but which I 
am certain now are not the proper thing, 
you will find that your birds will be much 
more prone to fight. Here again I speak 
from actual personal experience. I would 
also mention, in parsing, something which 
perhaps I should have referred to before. 

With regard to the flooring of your loft. 
Always have the floor-boards raised, if 
possible, a foot from the ground. There 
are two reasons for doing this. One is 
that the family cat will then be able to 
prowl round under your building and pre¬ 
vent mice getting into your loft; and 
secondly, it is immensely useful for ven¬ 
tilating purposee. If you have the floor 
directly down on the ground, the boards 
will rot and the place soon smell un¬ 
healthy. The raising will prevent this. 
A word or two now to those who intend 
keeping flying pigeons, and I am not at 
all sure but that the Flying or Working 
Homer is the ideal pigeon for the boy 
fancier. 

You will want a trap to your loft, so that 
if your birds are let out in the morning 
they can of their own accord get back into 
the loft, but cannot get out again. A trap 
is a difficult contrivance to make success¬ 
fully, and I very strongly advocate my 
readers to buy one ready-made from one 
of the several manufacturers who adver¬ 
tise in the Fancy Press. Messrs. Craven, 
of Manchester, have a very good make, 
which I am certain ie to be thoroughly re¬ 
commended. 

If you go in for flying birds, I advise 
you to go in for a thorough and systematic 
training of them. If you do it by halves, 
you will never be satisfied, and when you 
are doing a thing it is as easy to do it pro¬ 
perly as otherwise. You first of all make 
your birds familiar with the immediate sur¬ 
roundings of the loft. Ijct them take their 
time at this ; do not by any chance frighten 
them, or you may lose some of your most 
promising stock in the very early stages. 
When twenty miles all round the loft is 
perfected, commence the systematic train¬ 
ing on a certain road, say the North Road 
or the Western Road, or any road usually 
used by your townspeople who fly birds. 
Keep tile birds at this regularly, and go on 
increasing the distances, as the work is 
more perfectly done, from time to time. 
If you go on in this way, you will find that 
eventually you will have a thoroughly 
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trained and highly efficient stock of birds, 
and, I may add, that all the weaklings will 
disappear in the early training stages, so 
that you will be quite sure that your loft 
consists of only the most perfect flying 
specimens. I know of nothing more en¬ 
grossing to a boy interested in nature than 
a loft of flying pigeons which he has him¬ 
self trained to perfection, and which will, 
in ordinary flying weather, give good re¬ 
sults in the club races. 

But all of us are not inclined to keep 
the flying birds. Our leanings are towards 
the fancy varieties, and, in concluding this 
necessarily short article, I will give you 
one or two of the leading points and charac¬ 
teristics of the more prominent fancy 
breeds of pigeons. 

My own particular class is the Dragoon, 
and 1 am not alone in my intense admira¬ 
tion for this bird. I consider that the 
point of most importance ie that of straight- 
ness of face, for without this a Dragoon 
is useless. You can sum him up as a very 
cobby and bright-looking bird, rather large 
in head and beak, with broad shoulders 
and well carried wings, on a fine pair of 
legs, and altogether a handsome specimen 
of the Columbarian family. 

The head points of the Dragoon are the 
most important. The head should be 
wedge-shaped and broad, but withal pro¬ 
portionate to the stoutness and length 
of the beak. The last-named should be 
thick, but other important points should 
not be forgotten in order to gain this 
one. 

The Carrier pigeon is, or was, “ The 
King of Doos.** Personally, I am not 
quite sure whether he can now claim that 
diatinction. The whole appearance of this 
bird should undoubtedly be ** long,” 
for from the tip of the beak to the 
end of the tail we are told it should 
not measure less than seventeen inchee— 


really a big length for a pigeon. If 
the bird stands well, moreover, it will 
appear to be longer. There should 
be a long, thin neck running uniformly 
almost to the shoulders, and there 
should be absolutely no trace of gullet 
under the beak, this latter being a weak¬ 
ness. A full chest is, of course, part of a 
bold carriage, and the wing-butts should 
extend jiiet slightly in front, though not 
very prominently. With regard to the 
beak wattle, this on the upper mandible 
should be distinct from that of the eye— 
soft in texture, broad, slightly curved, tilt¬ 
ing forward, and pointed at its termina¬ 
tion backw'ards, its outer surface re¬ 
sembling that of a cauliflower. This is 
something to breed for, I can tell you, 
boys. 

The Show Homer is a popular and 
healthy bird, and it would be difficult to 
And any pigeon more suitable to the 
patient, persevering amateur. The point 
on which most depends is the skull, and un¬ 
less this is of good shape no other excellent 
point will redeem the bird in the eyes of 
the judge. It is imperative that the skull 
should be perfectly round from the back 
of the head to the top of the beak. There 
should be no indentation or flatness any¬ 
where visible, and if you get a good skull, 
the rest of the Show Homer ie not difficult 
to breed to perfection. 

The Pouter is a strange but, neverthe¬ 
less, a magniflcent pigeon, for which I have 
a very strong leaning. Here you have the 
chief points in the limbs, and what consti¬ 
tute® good limbs. They should be covered 
with soft downy feathers right down to 
the feet, but towards these latter the 
feathers should grow larger and spread 
out, giving the bird the much-desired ap¬ 
parent length of limb. With good action, 
the limbs should almost appear to meet at 
the knee, but should spread out from the 


knee-joint down. On a side view the limbs 
should incline towards the tail, and the 
higher the hock is in the limb the better, us 
len^h below' this adds much more grace 
and beauty and apparent length, which, 
as I have said before, are the chief points 
of the Pouter pigeon. 

Next there is, of course, the Fantail 
pigeon, of which the ladies are very fond, 
and there is little doubt but that this bird 
is one of the loveliest creations of the 
pigeon world. You all know the general 
appearance of this bird, and if you do not 
—well, I advise you to visit the nearest, 
pigeon show' and have a look at some of 
the best. Go, as I do, to the Crystal 
Palace Show each year, and whatever the 
kind of pigeon is that you most fancy, 
you will find some of the most perfect 
specimens of them at this glorious gather¬ 
ing. The tail of the Fantail is, of course, 
the most important part of its composition. 
It should be slightly concave and circular 
in shape, closely filled with long broad 
and evenly set feathers, well overlapping 
each other. If you get a tail of this kind, 
together with the necessary good carriage 
to properly display it, you have a perfect 
specimen. 

Besides the few varieties I have men¬ 
tioned, there are, of course, many others. 
There are all the Tumbler varieties, which 
are very good amateur’s stock; there are 
Turbits, Klagpies, Scandaroons, Tipplers, 
Archangels, German Toys, and hosts of 
others, and surely even the most fastidious 
of my readers can choose a kind to keep 
from one of these. One general piece of 
advice in closing. Choose, if you are quite 
an amateur, one of the stronger varieties 
with which to first try your hand; do not 
take the short-faced kinds or the weaklings» 
but try the classes of pigeons which will 
not be easily put about by an amateur’s 
inexperience. 
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Football and Photography: 

SOME HINTS ON THE RUGBY GAME. 

By PRANK JONES, B,A,, President of the English Schools Rugby Unlon.^ 

(llluttrattd vUh Photograph* by H. W. BARKER.) 


M b. G. W. Beldam has shown with 
signal success how the camera may 
be used to teach cricket and golf. But 
whereas the chief difficulty in cricket or 
golf consists in exposing the plate at the 
exact moment of time, and in having a 
sufficiently rapid plate to obtain a clear 
image, there are other difficulties in the 
case of football which have rendered most 
football photographs of little practical use 
as a means of teaching the game. 

Not the least of these has been the diffi¬ 
culty of photographing so large an area 
as 110 yards by 75 yards so as to show 
'the position on the field of the thirty 
players w'ithout absurd exaggerations of 
perspective, and the result has been that 
ninety-nine Rugby football photographs 
out of a hundred deal with one or two 
easy subjects, such as throwing out of 
touch, a scrum, or a place kick for goal, 


English Schools Rngby Union is making 
rapid strides. There are now no fewer than seventeen 
DLstrict Unions. 


PART I. 

all of which may be quite inieresting to a 
footballer, but of very little practical 
benefit to the beginner. 

The series of photographs which accom¬ 
pany this article were designed to over¬ 
come this difficulty, and are, I believe, 
unique. While sufficiently lifelike to 
illustrate the various points under discus¬ 
sion, a closer examination of them will 
disclose the fact that they are not photo¬ 
graphs of real footballers on a field, but 
of two-inch models on an ordinary dining¬ 
room table. As it was impossible to ob¬ 
tain models of Rugby footballers, it has 
been necessary in many cases to break the 
models into many parts and to stick them 
together vrith pitch in order to reproduce 
some of the positions. Having said so 
much in explanation of methods, let me 
proceed to a discussion of the various 
pictures. 

1 shows a very common fault in the 
position of the three-quarters at a scrum. 
It should be noted that the Whites are 
attacking, and are within twenty-five 


yards of their opponents’ goal-line, and 
that the “scrum” is near their left-hand 
touch-line. In such a position the Whites 
will naturally attack on the right, and for 
that reason have the stand-off half and 
three of their three-quarters on the right 
of the scrum, leaving one of their men on 
the far side of the scrum (the “ blind ” 
side), in case Blacks give an opportunity 
for an unexpected attack there. Blacks, 
it will be seen, have their men arranged 
in a similar fashion. So far, so good. 
But it will be noticed that the White 
three-quarters are all standing in a line 
parallel to the “ 25-yards ” line, and that 
the Blacks are standing in an oblique 
line at an angle of 45® with the 25-yards 
line. Both are wrong. The oblique line 
is the proper position for attack, the 
straight line is only adopted for defence 
pure and simple. 

Fig. 2 shows the correct position for the 
three-quarters during a scrum on Blacks’ 
“25.” Note carefully the oblique line of 
attack adopted by Whites’ three-quarters, 
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with every man in a position to take a pass so be persuaded to forsake his post and forwards. This is as necessary for Blacks 

from the man between himself and the leave an opening for the White left wing as for Whites, us there must be defence 

scrum. When the stand-off half receives to score. against a break away by an opposing for- 

the ball from the scrum half, the whole Let us now turn our attention to the ward. Many a three quarter neglects his 
line can advance down the field in the same position of the Black defending three- own special work to help the forwards, and 

relative positions—i.e. keeping the oblique quarters. They are practically straight the result is generally disastrous to his side, 

line. and as far advanced up the field as they Another feature of this photograph is 





L 


1.—Faulty Position of both sets of Three-quarters. 

Observe that the attacking WhiUai are too strai^^ht for passing, wliile defending Blacks are too far back for defence. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the im- dare without getting offside. They are the position of one of the three-quarters 

portance of the man expecting a pass keep- not in a position to pas* to one another; on each side falling back to mark touch, 

ing well behind his man, as one of the their one object is to bottle up the attack By so doing he can often save the ball 

commonest causes of an attack breaking before it has got going. They do not want from going into touch, and so gain ground 

down is that when the man with the ball to pass, remembering the rule, “ Never if he is on the defence, or develop the 

slackens his pace to dodge an opponent , or pass in your ow-n ‘ 25.’” Tf they get the attack if he is on the attacking side. 



2.—A “Single ’ attack for White Three-quarters. 

Note the oblique line, abo the “ blind ” side of the scrum on far side of the picture. 


to draw him before giving a pass, the man ball they will kick at once for touch. It should be noted that five of the at- 

expecting the pass keeps on at the same Hence the lesson of these photographs is, tacking forwards are bunching near the 

pace, overruns him, and so cannot take ‘‘ Keep an oblique line for attack so as to end of the line. Bunching near touch is a 

his pass. be able to pass; keep a straight line as far well-known expedient for defence, and 

Observe, too, the position of the White up the field as possible for attack.” “ bunching out,” though not so common, 

man on the ‘‘blind ” side. In fig. 1 he is Fig. 3 shows the correct position of the is just as valuable for attack. It should 







3.—A Line Out. 

1. Po >ition of both sets of three-quarters correct. 2. Defendins three-quarters markini,'touch. 3. White attacking forwards bunching out. 

4. Qap and White forward unmarked. 

altogether out of touch with the scrum field for a White throw-in in the neigh- also be noticed that half-way along the 

half. In fig. 2 he is in the correct position bourhood of the Blacks’ goal line. Once line one of the white forwards is alto- 

to take a pass, and although there is a more the White three-quarters are ar- gether unmarked, so that if the half-back 

Black three-quarter standing to protect the ranged in the oblique line for passing, the is an accurate thrower he should have 

blind side, there is always the chance that Blacks in the straight line for defence. no difficulty in giving that forward the 

he may be deceived into thinking the Notice that in both cases there is a dis- ball. 

attack is being made on the open side, and tinct interval between three-quarters and Fig. 4 illustrates the modern method of 
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kicking off—a method which mry also be 
employed with advantage in penalty kicks. 
It wili be noticed that all the forwards are 
on the same side, and are bunched 
together near the touch line. The kicker 
off will then kick a ball of sufficient height 
to enable the forwards to be up to it by 


kick-off is always coming on the same side, 
you can always give the hint to your wing 
three-quarter on the other (open) side, and 
give a “ spoof ” kick in that direction for 
the aforesaid three-quarter to score from ! 

Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate one of the mo.st 
paying forms of attack in modern football. 


All the off-side men in fig. 5 will be put 
on-side when the kicker has followed up 
and got in front of them. In fig. 6 the 
kicker may be seen (a conspicuous figure 
in white, with his right hand held aloft) 
giving the signal to the other Whites 
that they are “ all on-side.” He has 



4.—The Kick Off. 

Observe fcwwards bunched t<^ether on tlie same ^lde of the field. Tlie tbject of the kicker wll be to give a hiih kick just far enough to enable his forwards either 

to get the ball themselves or to prevent their opponents getting in a kick. 


the time it drops. Half an hour’s practice 
w'ith the forwards will teach the kicker 
just how far he mav with safety kick the 
ball, and if the whole team diligently prac¬ 
tise the manoeuvre it may make all the 
difference betw'een winning a match and 


Although it must be seen in actual play to 
be properly appreciated, the photographs 
w'ill give a good idea of the methods 
adopted. In fig. 5 a White three-quarter 
may be seen on the left wing in the act 
of kicking the ball towards the open space 


raced down the far touch line with 
no hope of getting near the ball, but for 
the express purpose of putting his men 
on-side, and it is easy to see what a 
splendid opportunity for scoring the 
method affords. 



5.—The Kick Across—No. 1. 

The White man near tlie left-hand touch is kicking across to the open space on Ids right. Note that most of Ids men are offside at the moment of kicking. 


losing it. Many footballers kick the ball 
as far as possible, and maybe one or two 
energetic forwards make a futile attempt 
to follow up; but such a kick-off almost 
invariably results in the other side getting 
the ball and developing at attack. If, on 


on his right (the front of the picture). It 
will be seen that more than half of his 
men are off-side. The most important 
part of his plan consists in putting these 
men on-side. It will be remembered that 
a man is always off-side when in front of 


This kicking across has quite revolu¬ 
tionised modern football. It would be a 
thousand pities if it were indulged in to 
the exclusion of more subtle methods of 
attack (for, after all, short hand-passing 
is the noblest and most skilful form of the 



6.—The Kick Across—No. 2. 

The kicker has now run down the field near the touch line, and can be seen with uplifted arms telling his men that they are “ all on aide.” 


the other hand, the method of fig. 4 is 
adopted, it is no exaggeration to say that 
nine times out of ten the kicker’s side 
develop the attack, or, failing that, force 
a scrum in their opponents’ territory. 
And when you have your opponents lulled 
into false security and certain that the 


the ball, and must not take part in the 
game until he has been put on-side. The 
most usual way of being put on-side is for 
an opponent to have touched or kicked 
the ball or to have caught it and run five 
yards. There is, however, one other way, 
and figs. 5 and 6 explain this. 


game), but as an occasional means of scor¬ 
ing its use must not be neglected. There 
is practically no safe defence against it, 
as in the general rush that ensues one side 
is almost as likely to get the ball as the 
other, and it gives splendid opportunities 
to the man of pace. One word of caution 
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is, perhaps, necessary. It should naturally 
be used only when in your opponents’ 
half of the field, and only then when you 
are confident that your own three-quarters 


are at any rate as fast as those of your 
opponents. If the ball is kicked towards 
an unusually fast three-quarter of the 
opposite side he may give you the un¬ 


pleasant surprise of a score against you 
after a run of the whole length of the 
field. 

{To he concluded.) 


^ ^ ^ 


The “B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 


F BANCO scRisoRKi occurs on the issues of 
Moldo-Wallachia, subsequently becom¬ 
ing part- of what is now Koumania. 
Frasqueo on a Peruvian stamp. 

Frei durch ABL<tsi’NG Nr. Ifi (an “ over¬ 
print ”) denotes sf>ccial oftieial stamps for 
Baden ; and a similar overprint, but Nr. 21, 
for like stamps of Prussia. 

Freimarke is found on some German 
States’ Issues : 

with 2.lnirn linb in minute letters at 
side, on the early stamf)8 of Germany ; 
with head in centre and value below— 
Prussia ; 

with Arms in centre, and value at sides 
and foot—Wurtemberg. 

French Colonics. The .six;cial early issues 
/or some of the Colonies consisted of the 
general stamps for all the (’olonies, with a 
new value printe^l on them, but without the 
name of the particular Colony ; these arc 
difficult to identify without assistance. 
Two ty})e« of French Colonial stamps were 
surcharged : one representing a seated 
female figure looking to the right, colonies 
POSTES in the right upper comer, and 
republique francaise at the foot of the 
stamp, just below' a white tablet with figures 
of value, known as “ Commerce ” type ; the 
other showing a male and a female figure, 
joining hands and leaning against a globe, 
in front of which is the tablet of value, at 
top is poste and below republique fran¬ 
caise, known as “ Peace and Commerce ” 
type. 

In the following table the surcharge i.s 
given at the beginning of each line, and 


the value of the stamp surcharged (all 
“ Commerce ”) is shown at the top of each 
column ; and the following Colonies are 
represented in the squares by the first 
letter : Cochin-China, Diego-Suarez, ( Jaboon, 
Madagascar, Nossi-Be and Senegal. For 
instance, the letter “ S ” in the .sixth square 
of the fourth line below' the heading .signifies 
that the 20 centimes stamp, surcharged 
10,” was u.sed in Senegal only. 

On the “ Peace and Commerce ” type we 
have : ‘‘ 25 ” on 40 c., N. ; “ 25 c.” on 35 c., 
T., and on 40 c., N. and T. 

Frim.erke K. G. L. post or Kongeligt 
POST (= Free stamp for the Royal Post). 
These are on the first stamps of Denmark. 


V.—THE BEGINNER—con/inu^d. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 

Frim.erke and value on the earliest is^uc 
of Norway. 

G, in varying types and sizes, on C'ape of 
Good Ho|X‘ stamps, indicates Griqualind 
West. Sometimes the overprint is G. W. 

G. P. E. = Guadeloupe, a French Coloin* ; 
G. ET D. = Guadeloupe and Dependencie.>. 

Guyane, or Guv. Franc., is French 
Guiana. 

Helvetia = Switzerland. 

H. H. Naw'ab Shah Jahan Beoam on the 
8tam|>H of Bhopal. 

H.I. k U.S. = Hawaiian Islands and 
United States. 

H.R.Z.G.L. (Herzoglich = Ducal) on the 
stamps of Holstein, now m( rged in Germany. 

Imper. Keg. Posta Austr., on the I8S3 
Austrian is.suc for post-offices in the Turkish 
Empire, stands for lmi>erial (and) Royal 
Austrian Po.st. 

Impuesto de Guerra = War Tax, on 
certain Spanish stamps. 

Indian. Inscriptions. See illustrations at 
end of this list. 

India Port, is Portuguese India. 

Inland is found on the 3 cents, 1881, of 
Liberia. 

Instruccton on some A'ene^uelan stamps. 

lONIKON KPAT02 (lonikon Kratos) 
= Ionian (Islands) Government. 

K.':. (or CPBCKA) IIomTAii tran.slated by 
“ Kingdom of Servia Postage.” Sometimes 
the last word ajipears alone. 

K.(;.L. Po.st Frm. (Royal Po.st Free 
Stamp), with value in s{kiUintjs), on stainj)s 
of Denmark ; and, w ith value in ccnls^ on 
Danish West Indian stamps. 


K.K. Post Stempkl (Imperial and Royal 
Postage Stamp) denote.s Au.strian i.ssues ; 
as does Kais Konigl. Oesterr Post 
(Imfierial and Royal Au.strian Post), or some 
slight modification thereof. 

K.K. Post Zeitungs Stampel occurs on 
.Austrian .stamps is.sued specially for news- 

paiKis 

HOP. KOn. ( = Kopecs), w ith figures, is on 
the early Finni.sh .stamps. 

KR., kr., or Kreutzer, w ith figure.s or a 
word denoting a number, is found on 
Austrian stamps, and in the first two issues 
of Hungary. 

KPHTH is the Greek for Crete. 

K. WCktt. or K.W. = Wurtemberg. 


Land-post: Porto-marke (=Disfrict 
post : {K)stage due stamp) is the inscription 
on three 8tamp.s of Baden. 

Lima denotes Peru : it occurs on a few' 
early stami s. 

A Lion, rampant {i.c. in a “ boxing 
attitude) and crowned, and with a Russian 
inscription, is found on Bulgarian stami>9. 

A Lion, passant and guardant [i.c. walking* 
with head full-face), holding a sword, and 
with a sun behind, is the emblem for Persia ; 
and a Lion, pas.sant and with a banner held 
over the shoulder, is on some of the stamps 
of Abyssinia, which are inscribed in Oriental 
characters. 

L"».sen is the word on the postage due 
stamps of Sweden. 

“ L’Union fait la Forge ” is the motto 
on the postage due.s of Belgium. 

Magyar, or Maoy., on the issues of 
Hungary. 

A Mans Head, with Oriental hea<ldre8» 
and fully bearded, is that of the late Negus, 
on some Aby.*^sinian stamps. 

En Mark is, with Ru.^sian e(iUiva!ent, on 
the One Mark Finland, of 18fi7. 

MAPKKAA is tlie currency on .some of the 
modern high-value stamps of Finland. 

Marruixos ( = Morocco), found as part 
of an overprint on iSpanish .stamps. 

Mejico i.s the native rendering of our 
Mexico. 

Mcrcuri/s Head, without any lettering, or 
w ith “ \ ” only, denotes the Au.strian news- 
pa fK*r stamps. 

M 0 D 0 NE.SI a Modena. 

Milit. Post-porto.mark e is on the postage 
due stamps of Bosnia and Her.4( govina. 

Montevideo occurs on the second and 
third i.ssue8 of Uruguay. 

M. Q.E. is an abbreviation for Martinique 
—an overprint on French Colonials. 

N. C.E. stands for New' Caledonia—also an 
overprint. 

Nederland is the equivalent of Holland. 

Ned. Indies Dutch Indies. 

NTeuw'e Republiek Zuid-Afrika = New 
Republic, South Africa. 

NetRDDEUTSGIlER PoSTRE'/lKK. or NoRD- 
DEUTse he-P()ST, is fouud on the .‘ tamps of 
the North German Confedcratior.. 

Norge stands for Norway. 

N.S.B. (an overprint) is for Nossi-Be, a 
French colony. 

When Mafeking was besieged i'l the early 
months of HXKh special stamps were i.ssue<l 
to cover the extra charges for .sending 1. ttexs 
liiroiigh the enemy’s lines. One of the 
(U.'-igns was a portrait of (jeneral Baden- 
Powell, the stamps being pr(»;luee(l by a 
)>hotographie process, a unique method. 
It i.s .said that it was subsequently j)ointed out 
to the gallant General that the re]>resentation 
of his own features on a British Colonial 
stamp, instead of tho.se of hi.s Sovereign, 
was an error which should not have been 
made. 



1 c. 

4 0. 

6 c. 

10 c. 

20 c. 

25 c. 

30 c. 
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40 c. 

75 c. 
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* A very laigrc narrow figure ; an error, on wrong value; ’ a smaU figure ; * a large w’ide figure, Rornerirrus 
inverted ; * Roinetimeg reading verti'-ully. up or dowu ; " Romctioiea vertically. The remainiug “ paT.s ” I cunnut 
differentiate as each two arc so much alike. 


( T‘j hi continued.) 
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Notice to Oovtribdtors.—/17? manuscript $ intended 
for the Boy’s Own Packii should be addressai to the 
Editor,^ Bouverie Street, E.C., and mutt have the 
nam anti address of the sender clearly written thereon^ 
and in ane aecompanuiny letter TH K TITLB oK tuk MS. 
must be aiten. Miscellaneous voluntary eontrihutions 
are submitted in too tjreat numbers to be return- d unless 
stamps are sent to cov-r po da<je, an d the Editor cannot 
correspond retjaeding them, or hold himself in an'/ waft 
responsi de for length of detention or acrid ntal lots, 
though eier\f carets taken. The n u mber of MSE. sent to 
the (t:1iee is so g eat that a considerable time must neers- 
sariljtelapse b fore their tw n for consideration arrives. 

Fagment for arc Tseti manuscripts is male on puJblication 
if the monthly part containing them. The nceipt 
coHvrus the copftright of manusciipts to the Religious 
Tract Eocietp, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works septtralelg. Republication bg 
authors on their own account must always he the 
suhiert of Sfiecial arrangement before submitting their 
StEE.; and whenever any special vine is put upon a 
Mty. by the author this fact mast be clearly stated when 
tending m, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRKSPOxnKNTS.— to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ejcct^ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addr-.sted envelopes 
no»wUhttan tin /. 

Replies on all guestions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be nddresseii to the Editor, B.O.P.,” 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to priviUe 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 

STAMPS (W. E. M., Bcadini?).—a rulo, iimi^od 
8tam[K are more valuable than those which are pof:t- 
markeil . bat there are oxoeptioris in which tlic- con¬ 
trary is the case— r.g. the tiiree stamps of the Ionian 
Islands arj catalosRied collectively at 10a. uniLsed, 
but at 67. 5a, used. The following are some of the 
stamps wlici refer to Columbus: Grenada, 1005 
(fliigship) ; s^t. Kitt's-Nevis, 1903 (Columbus looking 
ttirough a telescope !1; Trinidad. 2Jd., ISOS (landing); 
Argentine, 1802 (fleet); all Chili 0»ead of Columbus); 
Sidvador, 1892 Oanding), high values of 1893 and 1891 
(various episodes), 100 c., 1896 (head of Columbus); 
Cnited States, 1893 issue (various incidents—the 
best Columbus set). Orange Free State : Id., brown, 
Zd. purple, 2d .; Jd., chestnut, 3d., vdloic, 1a., orange, 
6d. 

D. G. BITLER.—We have liad articles on both careers, 
but you had better write to headquarters in each 
case and liave the latest information. 

S. J, Rapas. —We have had a coloured plate of nine 
of the subjects you suggest, and the tenth is impos¬ 
sible owing to coloured reproductions of post^ige 
stamps beii^ prohibited. Tlie full number is the 
number dating from the first, which was published 
in 1879. 

constant Reader.— The headquarters of the 25th 
(County of London) Cyclist BatUiIion, the London 
Rrgiment. are at Fulham House, Putney Bridge. 8.W. 
'niose of the 1st County of Ix)ndon Yeomanry are 
at Rutland Yard, Knightebridgc. Tlicre are none 
nearer to you. 

T. W. AdcxK’K.—“ Pambardi, the Hooded i^nake,” was 
in our fourteenth volume, which has been out of 
print for years. 

Nl 'OSIA.—Many thanks for “ Tlie English S<’hool 
Magazine,” which is good in all ways and one of the 
bfrit school magazines we have seen. To find that 
there is a sucoe-ssful publi^ school in Cj'prus, well 
equipped with all that is needful, including a maga¬ 
zine, is ratlicr a surprise. 

n. P. Lers-on.— It is some document with a notarial 
stamp i-sued at Lancaster ; but you do not give the 
essential part. 

W. U. Ward.—T lie redness of your nose is due to your 
indigestion. Tliere are many caiLses of indigestion, 
and we cannot guess the caase of vours ; wo should 
advise you to see your doctor and follow liis direc¬ 
tions implicitly. 

J. B. H.—The reason is that your parrot does not have 
enough to driuk. The remedy is easy. Give it 
more water, and let the water be always clean and 
fresh from the tap. Give tlie cage a Uiorough 
cleaning to begin with. 


J, Pass. —Compare them with ” Egsrs of the Native 
Birds of Britain,” published by Simpkin. Marshall «fe 
Co., which is complete and has all its coloured illus¬ 
trations from photograjilis and of the natural size. 

F. H. E. —“ God Save the King ” was first published in 
the ” Harmonia .Vnglicana ” in 1712. Its authorship 
is unknown, but it has been ascribed to Dr. John 
Bull, Henry Carey, and others, and the claim dis¬ 
proved in each case. 

AJICHIBALD.—We do not know where you can get six¬ 
pence each for Victoria halfpennies, but if you find 
out kindly let us know, as we generally have a few 
we should like to part with on those terms. 

C. Mutton. —“The Boy’s Own Sailing Sharpie and 
How to Build It” was on pages 461. 641, 572 of 
Volume XXIV. ; “ The Boy’s Owm Sailing Model ’’ 
was on pave 562 of Volume XXV. ; ” The Boy’s Ow’n 
Sailinc Skiff ” was on pages 610, 589, 621 of Volume 
XXVII.. anil on jiage 69 of that volume was “ 'Pho 
Bov’s Owm Model Yacht,” which was not, however, 
by Mr. D. F. McLaclilan, 

C. U. N. C.—CoiLsuIt the librarian at the Bradford 
Public Library, w here there ought to be all the latest 
technieal works on the trade, and lists of tlioae re¬ 
cently jiublished. 

Q. J. HavM£K.'^.—O ur article on birch-b.ork canoes was 
reprinted in our “ Indoor Games,” but it Is out of 
print in both forms. 

Inquirer.—^ There is Hugo’s magazine for French, 
w Inch can be had by ordering it at tlie railway book¬ 
stall. 

O. F. BAyNTHTi-Ut.—There arc no two-shilling piec’es of 
Queen Anne's reign. 

I. \o KNDTT.—The substance is probably luminous 

paint, which has gone out of ase owing to its not 
being permanent. 

R. F. BRiXiKLKY.—Make time for exercise. Regulate 
your diet carefully, avoiding starchy and sweet foods. 
Take to dumb-bells or Indian clubs. 

Inquirer.— “ How’ to Make a Working .Mo<lel of an 
Old Water-Mill ” was on pages 9.'5. 121, and 140 of 
our twenty-first annual volume, published in 1899, 
which Is now out of print. 

R. BEROHEM.—If you %vere born in thLs country j’ou 
are a British subject unless you claim to be of your 
father’s nationality, 

0. S. Sanders. —Such books are published by Crosby 
Lockwood tfe Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, and E. & 
F. N. Spon, 125 Strand. Write to them for their 
lists, or sec their lists in the “ Reference Catalogue of 
('urrent I jterature,” which may be at your public 
library. 

A Nature I/)VKR. —We go to press too far in advance 
to deal with such matters in that way, and can only 
give practical articles, as we have done from the first. 
You will find from the index that these occupy a 
considerable space in the volume. 

A. Robson.—Y ou can buy the mu-ic and words of the 
" Marseillaise ” at almost any music shop. 

J. H. Hazelwood. —l. Hickory wdll do as well ns 
lancewoo<l. 2. Cord is much better than wire for 
the purpo-ic. 3. Tlie cord should be ordinary cod 
lino. 4. The cord should be tlie same for all the 
kites, the tension being the same throughout tlie 
series. 

L. W. A.—If you want to make a Tno<lpl of a Great 
Northeni engine, the best thing you can do is to get 
the July number of " Model Railways and Locomo¬ 
tives,” which costs tlireepence and is published by 
Bassett-Lowke Limited, 112 High Holbom, W.C. 
It Is a special Great Northern munber and deals with 
all the engines and the road and station sundries, 
with many illustrations of moilels in all stages and of 
all sizes, and it is a perfect manual for the modeller. 

Boizonian. —1. We are not likely to have any more 
stories from Da\id Ker. He hais been hring in re¬ 
tirement for some years. 2. The preparation is 
excxilent in most cases, but it must be taken strictly 
according to the directions. 3. More fruit and 
vegetables. 

H. E. ROBiNSt^N.—Write to the Emigranta’ Information 
(Jflice, 31 Broadway, Westminster. Reduced pas¬ 
sages to New’ Zealand arc offered to agriculturists 
with a little money, landing between September and 
January, but there may be other facilities. 


O. G. SaNDFORD.— 1. The copy of “Tlie Times ’* of 
November 7, 1805, is probably one of the reprints 
sold at a penny each in 1905. 2. For the hectograph 
composition and how to make it, see back. You will 
find it inde.\ed. The ingredients are 18 by weight of 
common gelatine, and 6 of baric suli)hate, 3 of pow¬ 
dered loaf sugar, .3 of Nelson’s gelatine, and 12 of 
water. 
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OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 94. 


By B. G. Feqan (Deniliguin, 
Australia). 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

LACK falls into a neat trap. Sixjcially 
contributed. 


Solution to Problem No. 93. 

By Percy Cocking (Worthing). 
Position ; Black men on 4, 5, 8, 13, IG ; 
Kings, 23, 31. White men on 6, 14. 15, 18, 
22, 28, 29, 30. White to move to win. 


22—17 

30—25 

14— 9 

2—27 

13—22 

29—22 

5—14 

31—24 

29—25 

1.5—10 

6— 2 

28— 5 

22—29 

22—15 

15— G 

White 

Wins. 


GAMES. 

Game No. 57.—“ Bristol.” 


Played between Master Leslie Fox and 
Mr. Bums in Brooklyn, New York. 3'he lad 
is only eight years of age. Leslie’s move : 


11— 

16 

20—16 

to) 3— 8 

11— 8 

9—14 

21— 

20 

19—24 

31—22 

23—27 

13— 9 

16— 

19 

28—19 

8—11 

32—23 

19—!.•> 

23— 

16 

1.5—24 

16—12 

26—19 

1— 6 

12— 

19 

25— 22 

11—16 

8— 3 

15—19 

27— 

23 

24—28 

12— 8 

28—32 

6—10 

8- 

12 

26—23 

16—23 

3— 7 

18—15 

2.3— 

16 

6— 9 

8— .3 

32—27 

10—17 

12— 

19 

17—13 

7—11 

7— 3 

5—14 

22— 

18 

2— 6 

3— 8 

27—31 

17—10 

1— 

8 

22—17 

23—26 

.3-7 

ir>— 6 

25— 

22 

1— 6 

8—15 

31 —26 

21—17 

8— 

11 

23—19 

10—19 

7— 3 

6—10 

29— 

25 

14—18 

18—15 

26—22 

3— 8 

9— 

14 

30—25 

26—.30 

(017-14 

19-15 

18— 

9 

18-23 

22—18 

22—15 

Black 

5 — 

14 

25—22 

80—26 

14—10 

• wins. 

0‘J _ 

17 

2.3—26 

(5)15—11 

15—18 


11— 

15 

22—18 

10—23 

10— 1 



(а) The lad ha.s the acutone.ss to see that 
crowning would give him a losing game by 
31- 2G. 30—14. 19—15, etc. 

(б) 17—14. 26—23, 32—27 apjxjars to 
draw. 

(c) 3—7, 22—15, 7—10, 9—14, 10—1, 
15—10. 1—6, 10—1, 17—10, 19—15. Black 
Avins. 

A remarkable win for a youngster. 











XMAS GIFTS 

For Scout or Scholar, 

Two handy little Rifles which can 
be used either at target practice or 
for shooting rabbits, d:c. Wonder¬ 
fully Accurate and Moderate in Price. 


B.S.A. Air Rifle. 


Accurate Range 60 yards. Prices from 40s. 
Pellets, 18. 2d. per 1,000, or l^d. per 100. 
pattern specially made for hoys. 


‘Adder’* 
A light 


No. 2 Model Miniature Rifle. 



A deadly accurate *22 rim fire Rifle 
up to 200 yards. The finest Rifle 
at the price ever offered. 

Price 308. 

stocked by all Qun Dealers and Stores. 

•peolal llluotrated Rifle Booklet Poet Free. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 

Dept. B, Birmingham. 


SEVEN 


PRIZE 


MEDALS. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Qonuino Foreiarn 8ta.mp«, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast. Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico. Ac., Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.8.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, Ac. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also puichasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and bow to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 


CAPE & CO.. ,„ISft7^Rs. BRISTOL. 



Buy a cony of tho 


EXTRA XMAS PART. 


Of all Newsagrents and Bookstalls. 

LONDON : 4 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


6d. 



QUAKER 




The Best Support 
for the Boy Scout 

is Quaker Oats—and plenty 
of it. 

It “holds him up”—makes him 
fit for any duty—gives him what 
every scout must have—a clear 
head and a strong body. 

There’s nothing like it to start 
the day with. A Quaker Oats 
breakfast puts a boy into form 
for the day. 

There’s nothing like it to close 
the day with. A Quaker Oats 
supper restores a boy’s strength 
after a day of scouting. 

Wherever a boy scout is, there 
Quaker Oats should be — his 
proved best nourishment and 
support. 

And it costs so little— 

“40 meals for Sixpence.” 




















































[NO. 12 OF NEW VOLUME.] 

FuU No. 1666.—Vol. XXXin. 


SATURDAY, 


DECEMBER 17, 1910. 


Price One Penny. 

[ALL K10HT8 RBSBRVKD.] 


Talbot's House: 



Sword-Fishing.--(Z/ratfn E. S. Hodgson.) 


A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN 
THE FOREST. 

By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, 
M.A., 

Author of “ The Second Prefect y' “ Who Wins t ” etc. 

CHAPTER V.—LORD STUART COMES 
DOWN. 

L ord Stuart’s visit happened to take 
place at the same time as the match 
with New College School—the great match 
of the season. Gerald was in the cricket 
eleven, and so was Bickerstcth, but it was 
very doubtful whether, in view of recent 
events, either of them would be allowed to 
play. Gerald had not mentioned this matter 
in his letter, though it was by no means 
absent from his mind. 

Old Dick was unaffectedly glad to receive 
Lord Stuart’s note asking if he might come 
and stay a day or two at Talbot’s. The 
house-master was beginning to realise that 
he was “ Old ” Dick ; he had not the same 
elasticity and pow'er of recovery as in the 
former days. The “ trial ” business had 
depressed his vitality a good deal. Of course 
he understood that Davidson did not regard 
him with much favour, and he was most 
anxious that nothing of an untoward nature 
should occur to justify the Headmaster’s 
suspicions. So that when, quite a month 
after the event, he was informed of a serious 
breach of discipline in his own house, he was 
hit rather hard. Further, Dr. Davidson had 
hinted that his resignation would be accept¬ 
able, and Dick had accordingly proposed to 
hand it in to the governors. But he could 
not ytt bring himself to do so. It was one 
thing to resign when he was practically cer¬ 
tain that he would be pre.ssed to remain ; it 
was quite another thing when ho knew that 
his resignation would be promptly accepted. 
Peterslield was so much a part of him that 
to leave the school seemed like losing a limb. 
He was just temporising when he received 
Lord Stuart’s note. 

Lord Stuart and he were old friends. 
Lord Stuart was a man high in the State who 
was accustomed to difficult situations. He 
faced them without any of the timidity that 
was beginning to characterise Dick. Perhaps 
even the high occupations of State arc less 
nerve-shaking than the continual anxieties 
of a house-master. At any rate, Lord Stuart 
can e down to Peterafield with the fixed 
determination that Talbot should not go. 

He was interested to some extent also in 
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M&nion. He knew Manton’s father well— 
quite a brilliant political opponent he was of 
Lord Stuart’s, but one whose methods were 
not always such as he could unrescTvedly 
almire. Evidently the younger Manton 
inlierited some of his father’s gifts ; he knew 
how t/j form a party and attach to himself 
even those who had good reason to dislike 
him. Yet the e lder Manton w'as in the habit 
of defeating his own ends by a certain 
brutality of manner, abruptness of s})eech, 
and absolute w'ant of wdiat is called “ tact.” 
It wjuld be distill .'tly interesting to w'atch 
for t us quality aho in the boy. And that 
odd youth Cary ! A sentence out of his son’s 
letter stuck in Lord Stuart’s mini. “He 
B <ys Manton is the worst liar and the biggest 
Ciward he ever met.” There was something 
Tvifreshingly direct about that stat-ment. 
The language was hardly parliamentary. 
But there was no mistaking the meaning of it. 
And this Cary, so Gerald said, was quite an 
artist. He was a great frienl of his boy’s, 
evidently. Why not invite him down to 
Beechleigh for th.' summer holidays ? And 
Tal bot too. It would do him good and j)lease 
Gerald. 

So Lord Stuart had several intentions when 
he entered the door of tlui hospitable 
TiUbot’s. He was met by Old Dick, who 
hardly looked hims.df. He .smiled, but rather 
wanly, and took an early opjiortunity of say¬ 
ing that he was getting old and unlit for his 
work. He aLso apologised for Gerald’s 
absence. Gerald’s privileges had all b'een 
8top})ed for a time owing to a rather serious 
niisd{uneanour. Lord Stuart w'as dis- 
ajipoinU^l not to see his son at once. How'- 
ever, he forebore to make any remark and 
did not ask for any particulars. 

He w'ent into chaixd in the evening and 
saw Gerald as he came out. The t«'o walked 
arm-in-arm round the quadrangle for as long 
a time as the restrictions upon Gerald’s 
movements w'ould allow. Gerald revealed 
the fact that he was left out of the New 
College match team. Before he arrived at 
Peterslield Lord IStuart had made up his 
min 1 not to take any steps for a day at least, 
but when he looked at Gerald’s face as he 
announced that he was not going to play 
11 gainst “ New ” he determined not to delay 
at all. 

He went that evening to pay his respjcta 
to the Headmaster. What he said did not 
transpire, but the n .'xt morning the names 
of Stuart and Bickersteth duly appeared on 
the notice board as chosen against “ New.” 
Manton was taking a glance at the list just 
for the pleasure of noting the successful issue 
of his little scheme. “ Woolly ” Wilson was 
there also. W’oolly didn’t like Manton much. 

“ Hallo ! ” said W^oolly. “ So Bicker and 
Jerry are going to play after all. That's the 
old boy’s doing ! ” 

Turning round, W’’ilson saw Manton, whose 
face betrayed his annoyance. 

“ Bit of a suck for you, Manton,” he said, 
with a grin. 

Mantjn made an effort and smiled. 

” W’hy for me, Woolly ? ” he ewked. 

” Oh! you’re so jolly glad to see Bicker 
playing, aren’t you—and Jerry also ? ” 

“ Yes, I am, very glad,” said Manton. 

“ Here, you chaps, Manton’s so glad to 
see his two dear friends in the team ! He’s 
almost ove.come with it.” 

Manton surveyed the company gathered 
round the board, thought he saw enough 
Bupporters, and deliberately struck Wil.son 
in the mouth. Now, Wilson was not popular, 
and he was slight and short for his age. He 
liad a somew'hat bitWr tongue, which \\ad 
caujiod many of his hearers to smart. They 
were therefore not at all s in y to see some one 
takt^ it out of him, csjxj lally as that some 
one happened to be the generous Manton. 

Immediately there was a scurry and fluster 


in the corridor, for Wilson, however short or 
slight he might be, was not going to stand 
being hit in the mouth, and let fly at Manton 
writh vigour. 

Just then Lord Stuart happened to stroll 
along. He also wanted to note the success¬ 
ful issue of his little scheme. Manton had 
been pointed out to him overnight. The 
statesman wm.s not a little astonLslied to .see 
him a central figure of a confused »/u'c'/v. The 
group broke up as he approached, and 
Woolly emerged with hi.s collar lianging 
loose. Ijord Stuart w'alked up to the notice 
boarJ. Manton .saw’ an op]X)rtunity. 

We are all ghul to see Stuart in the team, 
sir,” he said. ** W’o heard that he was not 
going to i)lay.” 

Lord Stuart thought of that statement of 
Cary’s in his son’s letter. W’ilson heard 
Manton sixjak, anJ, feeling very sore indeed, 
blurted out: 

“ Don’t you believe him, Ix»rd Stuart. 
He’s a sneak and a liar. He hit me in the 
mouth b.cause I baited him about Jerry— 
1 mean Stuart.” 

“ Never bait a bigger man than yourself,” 
s.’^id Lord Stuart, “ uiil(!ss you have plenty of 
room and can run fast.” 

He left the boys to [)onder over this pierce 
of advice and cross«ed utwanis the Vineyards, 
thinking tliat Manton junior was not w’anting 
in adroitn -88. 

It W'as a very goo<l thing indeed for Peters- 
field that Gerald Stuart did find a ])lace in 
their t:*am. He made a very useful score in 
the first innings, but in the second he excelled 
him.self. 

Petersfu'ld w'ei • set with n *arly 250 to 
win. One of the New' College boys had 
batted e.xeeptionally well in their second 
attempt, and as Petersfield had only scored 
18t) when the wicket w’as quite sound, it did 
not seem at all probable that thc’y would 
pull off the match. Gerald w'eiit in second 
wicket down, with the score at thirty odd. 
Lord Stuart had contrived to sit with Old 
Dick on one side of him and Andrew Cary 
on the other. 

“ Ah ! here’s Gerald,” he said, as his .son 
emerged from the pavilion. “ 1 wonder 
what he’s going to do this time ? ” 

“ Make a hundred,” said Andrew', w’ho 
was looking intently at the field with his 
head resting on his hand.s. 

“ I ho])e he will,” said Dick. 

” I’m sure he will, sir,” answered Andrew'. 

Lord Stuart looked curiously at the boy 
and smiled. 

“ Splendid thing to have somebody who 
believes in you,” he remarked. 

Gerald was very nearly out at once. The 
first ball beat him and only mi.ssed the off 
stump by inches. 

“ He dexisn’t look like staying long,” said 
his father. 

However, the next ball came right to their 
feet; Gerald had open.d his account with 
a boundary. After that things went well. 
Gerald was very pretty to watch. He did 
net make many hard “ punches,” but cut 
and booked in a clean, confident manner. 
As the score rose Andrew grew more and 
more excited. 

“ Gerald will w'in the match yet. I knew 
he w'ould. Look at that on.?, sir! It’s no 
use the long chap plugging them in. Gerald 
likes that fast stuff.’’ 

At tea-time Gerald was still in ; there w'as 
really a chanco for Petersfield. Andrew 
almost danced round him when he came to 
the pavilion. 

“ It’s splendid—it’s splendid ! ” he cried. 

Gerald was beaming all over. “ The first 
ball nearly did for me, father,” he said. 

“We’ve forgott.n all about that,’ an¬ 
swered Lord Stuart. 

Manton had found his way into the 
p vvilion. 


“ What a good thing for us you were able 
to play, Stuart! ” he .said. 

“ Yes,” said Gerald ; “ that was father’s 
doing, I know. Did you get me put on, 
father ? ” 

“ I have no authority,” said Lord Stuart. 
“ Dr. Davidson and Mr. Talbot settled that 
little matter between them.” 

“ Isn’t that Mr. Cary over there talking to 
Captain Paget ? ” said Gerald to Amlrow. 

Andrew turned round. His father had 
evidently only just couie. “ Yes, 1 think it 
is,’’ he said without enthusiasm. 

Lord Stuart was watching him. “ Will 
you take me over to see Mr. Cary ? ” he said 
to Andrew’, 

“ Ves, if you like,” answered Andrew, 
again without enthusiasm. 

So Lord Stuart and Andrew walked across 
to W'here the fanner w'as standing. 

The farmer was very constrained and 
awkw’ard at first, but Lord Stuart soon got 
him talking about Andrew', and then Mr. 
Cary w'as on a congenial topic. 

“ Yes, sir—my lord, 1 mean —my son have 
gf>t a good idea of drawing and figures and 
colouring. Andrew, go an 1 fetch something 
for the gentleman to .see. Oh. w'ell, another 
time perhaps. He takes after his mother, 
sir ; he don’t take after me. I’m just what 
you see, sir, a rough farmer ; but he’s dif- 
fi reiit. He’d be no good cn the land, sir, 
not a bit of good.” 

“ My boy and he are great friends,” said 
Lord Stuart. 

“ Oh, yes, your son, my lord, is very 
friendly to Andrew’. And I take it very kind 
of him, sir, he being w hat he is, to take notice 
of a fanner’s lad. ’ 

“ He’s a fannrr’s Lvd himself, Mr. Cary. 
I’nt a fanner, too, you kno.v.’’ 

“ Ves ; but you know what I mean, sir. 
You and m .■ are not in the same eL:?s of life, 
sir.'* 

Andrew did not at all relish this conversa¬ 
tion, and was very gla I when the resumption 
of the game drew’ Ixjrd Stuart’s att ntion to 
sonietliini;: else. Nevei tliek-s.s, he stayed by 
his fatliei's side until the game was over. 

Gerald made his hundred. He had another 
narrow CvSc-ajK) soon after toa-time, and he 
ought to have been run out ju^t bedore he 
made the winning hi'. ; but otherwise ho 
Hjcmed master ol the situation. All the 
Peterites w’cre mightily pleased W’ith him 
and with themselves. Dr. Davidson came 
and offered his congratulations. Old Dick 
smiled in quite the old way. 

“ You always get us out of tight places. 
Lord Stuart,” he said. “ If it hcidn’t been 
for you, Bickersteth and Stuart would have 
b?cn looking on at a Pe ersfield defeat.” 

“ Petersfield are no good without Talbot’s,” 
remarked Woolly to Mynors in the hearing of 
Dr. Davidson. 

“ Good old Talbot’s! ” shouted tw'o 
or three enthusiasts. “ Three cheers for 
Talbot’s ! ” They were given w'ith zest. 

“ Three cheers for Lord Stuart ! ” called 
Bickersteth, who knew w’hy he w’as in the 
team. And Manton took uix>n himself to 
lead those particular cheers, standing con¬ 
spicuously before the recipient of them. 
But Lord Stuart was an old bird ; h? had 
n?ver been deceived by Manton’s father, and 
he was not going to begin with his son. 

Besides, his stay was dr wing to a close, 
anJ there were other matters that were 
urgent. He had not been able to shako 
Davidson os regards Talbot’s resignation. 
Now that he had observed Master Manton 
he was quite convinced that w’hatever 
Manton got he richly deserved, and that it 
would be nothing short of a scandal if he wer ? 
the means of banishing a faithful Petersfield 
servant like Talbot. He had already found 
out from Dick that he was very reluctant 
to resign; in fact, bis reluctance was patent 
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to any observant person. So that it re* 
mained to shake Davidson. 

It roust be done, if possible, without any 
personal reference to Manton. The Head¬ 
master knew tliat Felix’s father was Lord 
IStuart’s political adversary, and though 
political adversaries are sometimes the 
greatest privat? friends, yet Manton and 
Lord Stuart had njver frat.'rnis.Hi, and any 
criticisms of Felix might ix)ssibly be put 
down to a w'rong motive. But if it could 
not be done without referring to Felix, Lord 
Stuart was ready to go considerable lengths 
in diagnosing that young man’s character 
before the eyes of his Headmaster. 

He had a long interview that evening with 
Dr. Davidson—so long that Dick got quite 


sleepy waiting for him to come in. Lord 
Stuart was an imwearied pleader. He re¬ 
served all his force for the argument and 1 jst 
none on temper. He was also a great figure 
in the Empire. No young man could be 
altogether indifferent to the flattering 
thought that Lord Stuart was craving a 
boon from him. Besides, Lord Stuart was 
versed in the history of Pet(;rsfleld, and took 
pains to read over certain chapters in that 
history in the course of the interview. The 
Head had known them in outline before ; 
ho now saw their significance and their 
bearing U]X)n his own oflice and responsibili¬ 
ties. And so it came about that when Lord 
Stuart finally made his appearance in Dick’s 
study he said : 


“It’s all right, old friend. Even if you 
Bcnd in your resignation, which I hear you 
have been thinking of doing, it will not b« 
ecc€‘pted.” 

I>ord Stuart went away by an early train 
the next mo ning. Gerald drove to the 
station with him. “ My boy,’’ he said to his 
son, “ I am going to invite Mr. Talbot and 
Cary to stay with us during the holidays. 
Look after Cary, and try and make frienrls 
w’ith his father, th'* farmer. And wTite to 
your mother as often as ]>ossible.” 

As he enten^d the carriage he said : “By 
the way, Andrew Cary’s jiulgment is not very 
wide of the mark. Good-bye ! God bless 
you ! ” 

( Tv I'- coulinued. ) 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 


OR, WILD 


B efore the chiefs there was an ancient 
carved stone altar, the Kaikumba. 
The Morri-men formed themselves into a 
long procession and marched teven times 
around the Kaikumba, shouting out Arabic 
and Mendi sentences. After the seventh 
circuit they gave a great shout and fell 
'back into their places again. The Chief 
Morri-man stood behind the jiltar and held 
up some kola nuts. These he placed on 
the altar, then he did the same with various 
other representative things until seven had 
been deposited. Lifting up his hand he 
showed a few twigs and palm leaves. 
There was a short pause and on every side 
the chiefs and warriors stood up. Each 
hfid a small twig in his hand. As they 
stood in silence the last row but one of the 
victims was led up to the altars and sacri- 
fic-ed. Then the oath was taken. 

“In twenty days I swear to rise against 
the English and to torture, slay, burn, and 
destroy every one who is of the race or 
wears the clothes or speaks the tongue. 
I will have no pity, and spare neither man, 
woman, nor child. I will be faithful to 
my leaders and ruthless to my enemies. 
I will fight until the English dogs are all 
hunted down and killed. If I lie, 0 Kai- 
knmba stone, may the strong medicine that 
lives inside you catch me. If I go across 
the river in my canoe may the canoe be 
upset, and a crocodile seize me. May a 
poisonous snake bite my foot as I walk 
alone upon the road, so that I die. May 
the war come and catch me, and may I and 
all my family be sold into clavery. When 
the burnt palm leaf is in my hand and the 
last stone thrown away, I will arire like 
a Leopard in its wrath, like an Alligator 
in its running, and like a Baboon in its 
strength, and death, death, death to all my 
Ei^lish foes ! Nya voteh en Gewar.” 

These last words were repeated three 
times, and were intended to be the seal of 
the oath. By* now the mountains and 
plateau were shrouded in the blackest 
darkness. There was no moon and heavy 
clouds hid the stars. Within the circle of 
the torches the light was brilliant, but 
beyond the darkness was intense. The 
torches were beginning to grow feeble now, 
and cries were raised for more wood to 
burn and for a fresh supply of torches. 


ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


CHAPTER XII.—DOWN THE RAVINE. 

Ap Tom looked around he felt a touch upon 
his shoulder. A Morri-man pointed to the 
last row of victims. 

“ It is our turn to make the sacrifice,” 
he said. “ Take this knife and pass down 
the line until you reach the white man near 
the end. You will racrifice him on the 
altar, the third from the end of the line. 
There are two other white men. I will 
sacrifice one and the Morri-man from 
Boompe the other. Take this torch also, 
walk down the line, and when you have 
leached your victim stand there until all 
have taken their places. W’hen the drum 
beats the sacrifice will be made. The 
white men have been reserved for the 
Bacrifice of the Oath.” 

Tom turned faint and sick as the Morri- 
man spoke. He took the smoking torch 
and knife mechanically from him, and as 
he was nearest of all the priests to the line 
he began to walk down in order to take his 
place. The other Morri-men were assem¬ 
bling, and thus Tom walked off unacccHn- 
panied. His heart w'as sad as he saw.the 
pitiful looks of the bound captives. They 
were fastened with grass ropes around 
their arms and legs, but most of them were 
too stupefied with terror to endeavour to 
escape. As Tom reached the first white 
man he pretended to stumble, and in an 
instant he had cut the ropes which bound 
him. The man was startled, but the sound 
of an English tongue reassured him. 

“ Lie still,” said Tom; ” I am English ; 
when you hear me shout ‘ Now ! ’ lea^ up 
and run where you see my torch shining. 
Be quick, for your life depends upon it.’ 

He passed quickly and did the same for 
the other two. When this was done he hod 
only time to see that the priests were 
marching down the line. Tom gave a cry, 
“ Now' ! ” and rushed into the blackness. 
He saw three white figures leap up and 
run and dodge through the astonished 
Morri-men. For an instant he held up his 
torch; a solitary light against the sur¬ 
rounding blackness. He saw that more 
than a moment would involve him in danger 
and probably cost him his life, but it was 
necessary that the released captives should 
have some point to run to. When he ex¬ 
tinguished the torch and flung it away he 
waited. A quick panting and hurried 


steps told him that the captives were near. 
He called out in English and received a 
reply. A man staggered up, and then, 
another, and, a minute later, the third. 
All w'ero uninjured. There was not a 
moment to lo.'^e. Tom took the cord w'hieh 
he carried in the pouch of his dross, and 
made eac h man hold it lightly in his hand. 
He made one end fast to his own wTist. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we must start off for 
the mountain ridge at once. I can find the 
way, I think. We must not be sef)arated, 
for if we lose each other it will bo deatli 
for the one who strays. Ijct each man 
hold the string. I will lead. We must run 
as rapidly as piossible. The Morri men wdll. 
not report tlio escape until the sacrifice 
has been completed, for the loss of the 
white victimt; would e.xaspeiate those w'hc^- 
were reserving them for the Great Oath. 
But in less than an hour the Council will 
be over, and then swift pursuers wdll be* 
despatched in all directions with orders to 
look for the Morri-man of the Leopard 
Strip. If we cannot pass through the 
gorge before the news has been carried to 
the barricade, it will be hopeless to attempt 
the passage. There are other w'ays, thi‘3e 
at least, out of the jdateau, but I do not 
know where they are situated. We must 
push on therefore with all speed so as to 
reach the barricade before a runner is sent 
off to block the gorge.” 

The men needed no further urging. 
Their long waiting in captivity and what 
they had seen had given them the shar[>ett 
possible spur, and Tom found that he 
needed all his strength in order to keep 
his position at the head of the line. With 
short breathing spaces of a minute or two, 
during which Tom made them lie on their 
backs to rest, the precious hour of their 
Etart found them running along the ridge 
and towards the gorge of the stream. 
They were approaching the spiot where the 
descent was dangerous and greater caution 
had to be observed. The narrowness of 
the track made it necessary to proceed at 
flower sTiecd, and at any moment they 
might be challcmged fre^m the darkne.<s. 
Half -way down they saw a torch moving 
towards them, and from word.s now and 
then which rose in the still night air Tom 
guessed that it was a piatrol returning from. 
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the barricade to the place where he had 
been challenged. 

“There were fifty, at least,” he said, 

‘ ‘ when they stopped me; we must hide 
somewhere until they pass. If we lie down 
in the darkest shadow of the cliff they may 
pass without observing us. But a negro’e 
eyes are sharp. The only other plan that 
I can think of would be to climb down 
the precipice a little and hang on till they 
have gone by. With their torch it would 
be easy for them to detect white bodies 
lying in the shadow of the cliff, so it must 
be the precipice. I will tell you when to 
turn aside.” 

The sound of voices grew louder, and 
Tom and his companions knew that they 
must act quickly if they were to keep their 
lives. On their left hand the cliff rose 
straight above the narrow path. On the 
right a precipice went down to the stream. 
A slip would send them to death several 
hundred feet below. But there was no 
time to weigh chances further. In another 
five minutes the patrol would be upon 
them. 

Tom lay nedr the edge and gradually 
clipped off. He soon got secure footing 
about two yards below the path, and hung 
on. One by one his companions slid over 
the edge, and reported that they had also 
found a firm, although precarious footing. 

The tramp of the patrol came nearer. 
Tom felt his heart nearly jumping out of 
Its place. His fingers were dug into the 
soil, which sustained a tough shrub, and 
his feet rested on a tiny shelf of rock. He 
thought that every muscle in hie body was 
being strained. It seemed an age until 
the patrol came immediately above them. 
They were walking at a leisurely pace. 
Suddenly they stopped. The deep, solemn 
throbbing of the great drum w’as heard.. 
Not in one continued roll as at the Council 
Sacrifice, but with well-defined spaces 
between each beat. 

“ Hark, Suli ! ” said a voice above the 
fugitives. “The war-drum is signalling 
an alarm—something has happened at the 
Council, and the warning ie being sent to 
the outposts. What does it mean ? ” 

There was silence in the patrol and the 
great drum beat again. 

“ It says, ‘ Beware, Beware, Escape,’ ” 
replied Suli. “ How can danger have 
broken upon the Council, and what are we 
to escape from ? ” 

“ It is to recall the outposts, Suli; some 
feud has arisen among the tribes and men 
are needed to put it down. Let us hurry to 
the plateau. We can see the fire signals 
from there, for if anything is wrong signals 
will be made to those of lA who are on the 
hills.” 

Suli gave a sharp command, and the 
patrol broke into a run. With a sigh of 
relief Tom called to his companions and 
they all scrambled to the path and began 
their downward journey. Terror gave 
wings to their feet, and in a short time 
they were running along the shelf of rock 
which was terminated by the barricade. 

Tom glanced back. On the summit of 
the ridge torches were shining brightly. 
They appeared and disappeared at regular 
intervals. Sometimes they showed for a 
second, sometimes for more than that, and 
by their regular movement it was clear that 
the patrol had received the warning of the 
escape of the prisoners and were communi¬ 
cating with the negroes at the barricade. 

“ Do you think the negroee down there 
have observed the signals?” said an 
anxious voice in Tom’s ear. 

“ I hardly think it likely,” said another, 
“ or they would reply.” 

“ No they won’t,” said Tom, “ they are 
too cunning for that j they will read the 


messages and make no sign, for fear of 
putting us on the alert. Ilepend upon it, 
the negroes at the barricade are prepared 
and waiting for us. They may possibly 
flash a light very quickly when the messages 
end, but that is all they will do. There, 
did I not say so ? Did you see that flash ? ” 

The others had not noticed it, so quickly 
was it done, but Tom had expected it and 
just detected the rapid movement of the 
torch. 

“ Now,” he said, “ it is hopeless trying 
to rush the barricade. W’e must descend 
the precipice somehow and get into the 
stream. The rocks are not very steep, nor 
are they high at this point. We will make 
our way along the water and try to cut the 
timbers which block the channel. It is our 
only chance. The patrol will divide and 
send one half of its number down here, and 
the men at the barricade are now fully alive 
to the need of watchfulness.” 

It was a difficult task to reach the water 
without making any noise. The darkness 
made it impossible to see what was in front, 
so that every step had to be taken with the 
utmost caution. Once in the stream the 
stones made the going very trying. In 
addition, the fact that Tom did not know 
the exact position of the barricade in¬ 
creased the danger considerably. The 
fugitives listened for the slightest sound, 
but not a movement betrayed the presence 
of their enemies. 

“ Stay here, comrades,” said Tom, as 
they reached a turn in the stream, where 
a great rock stood out and made the current 
swirl past. 

“ I think I remember this rock. The 
barricade is about fifty yards from here. 
I will go forward and see that all is right. 
The timbers may be too difficult for us to 
cut, and in that case we must fight our way 
through the guard.” 

He had another suspicion in his mind 
which he did not mention to his com¬ 
panions, but he held his knife in his hand 
as he crept noiselersly down the stream. 
At length he found his way blocked by the 
water barricade. The timbers were of 
cane, driven into the bed of the river, and 
interlaced with sharp thorns. They were 
placed to let the water run freely, but were 
too close to allow the passage of anyone. 
Tom felt in the water and tried to work the 
timbers loose from their foundation. He 
cut the thorns away and let them float 
down the stream. Then he set to work on 
the timbers under the water, cutting to 
and fro and trying to get one out of its 
place. He was busily engaged when he 
heard a slight movement above him. 
Something was climbing down the rock 
into the stream. A whispered conversation 
took place, and the movement continued. 

“ (Quietly, O Fodi; slip into the water 
and lie concealed ; they may try to get past 
the water barricade. They have not gone 
by any of the other ways out of the plateau 
and must be somewhere in the gorge We 
will lower you. Pull the rope when you 
are in the stream. We will relieve you in 
an hour.” 

Fodi grunted out some reply, and the 
next moment he was in the water. He 
jerked the rope and the voice above 
answered him. Tom was hiding in the 
shadow of the rock. Fodi stooped close 
beside him and placed his hands on the 
timbers to test them. Like a deadly light¬ 
ning flash the sacrificial knife did its work. 
Tom placed his hand over Fodi’s mouth, 
but there was no need. He lay on his back, 
dead, and the water of the stream brawled 
and gurgled beside him. He drew the 
body into a cleft, took away Fodi’s 
weapons, and rejoined his anxious com¬ 
panions. 


“ We may cut through the timbers in 
an hour or so if we work hard. Here is 
another knife. Come with me and let us 
do our best. My suspicions were correct : 
the negroes posted a sentinel to guard the 
barricade from the water. Lucluly I wae 
there before him or we should have fallen 
into the trap.” 

Giving Fodi’s knife to the strongest- 
looking of his companions, Tom led the way 
back to the barricade. Here they set to 
work at the timber with an energy that 
promised to give them a passage if no in¬ 
terruption came from the negroes above. 
Presently one of the canes was cut thro^h ; 
a sharp twist dragged it aside. Tom 
hacked at the other until he made the 
passage wide enough to slip through. He 
then cut away the sharp thorns on the 
outer face of the barricade. The work was 
done in absolute silence, save when the cane 
was dragged asunder. There was a sharp 
snap then and a splash in the water. 

“ What is it, Fodi ? ” said a whispering 
voice from the top of the bank. “ Do you 
see anything ? ” 

“ Sh ! Sh ! ” replied Tom. 

The man above seemed satisfied and said 
no more, but the fugitives knew now that 
a spy was watching at the top of the bank, 
as well as the supposed Fodi at the bottom. 

When the aperture was wide enough to 
allow them to creep through, Tom led the 
way under the barricade. They all passed 
safely and without challenge from the 
sentries above. W’^ading down the stream 
for some fifty or sixty yards they climbed 
up to the road again, and were soon run¬ 
ning at full speed towards the green valley 
which lay between them and the cave where 
Wallolo and Fedash awaited them. 

Tom decided, in spite of fatigue, to push 
straight on, and to take to the stream again 
when the forest undergrowth hid their 
trail, for he knew that as soon as daylight 
came his pursuers would be following them 
like wolves. It was easy running over the 
valley, and they held on their course 
straight into the forest. Tom did this 
purposely, although he knew that Wallolo 
would be on the look-out for him. He led 
the way into the bush, and for some miles 
made a detour, until he struck the stream 
some considerable distance below the cave. 
Here they entered the water, being careful 
to leave no marks on the banks. About an 
hour from daylight Tom heard a low hiss 
from some thick bushes on the bank, and 
then W^allolo’s voice was heard. 

“ Is that you, master ? Thank God you 
have come. But who are these with you ? ” 

“Englishmen, Wallolo, whom I have 
saved from the sacrifice at the Council. 
But where are you ? I cannot see you any¬ 
where.” 

“ I am hidden in the bushes here, master, 
and Fedash is out in the valley. Lift up 
the hanging branches; they drop on to the 
water. Slip under them, and I will give 
you my hand to help you up.” 

With profound thankfulness Tom and 
his companions found themselves safe in 
the leafy tunnel, and without a word 
Wallolo, after having seen that the entrance 
gave no indication of what it was used 
for, led the way to the cave. Here a fire 
was soon kindled and food prepared, and 
the tired fugitives cast themselves down on 
beds of leaves to sleep. Tom knelt down 
and thanked God with a full heart for all 
the protection accorded to him, and he wa.*? 
glad to see that his companions were not 
unmindful of what they owed to the Divine 
Protector of their lives. 

There wae silence in the cave. Tom was 
utterly worn out*with fatigue. His sleep, 
therefore, was deep and restoring. It was 
dreamless, and the tired lad lay like a log 
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upon his bed of leaves. His Morri dress 
was not so complete as it had been when ho 
set out, for the rapid flight had compelled 
him to fling away hie canes and heavy 
shoulder cape. His mask was a useless 
encumbrance now and lay beside him, and 
the dye had almost disappeared from his 
legs and hands through the action of the 
water. He was a grotesque sight as he 
lay in all the helplessness and unconscious¬ 
ness of sleep. But the smile upon his face 
was the passing sunshine of the knowledge 
that he had done his duty, and braved 
everything in order to get the information 
which was worth so much to the man 
responsible for the peace and safety of the 
Territory. The morning would probably 
bring dangers and difficulties in greater 
volume than ever, for thousands of war- 
boys would be loosed upon their trail; but 
meanwhile Tom slept and the tired frame 
renewed itself. 

Wallolo watched until they were all 
asleep, and then slipped away to bring in 
Fedash, who still kept his solitary watch 
in the bush. The little hunter was over¬ 
joyed to hear that Tom had succeeded in 
the task he had undertaken, although he 
was a trifle put out when he learned that 
Tom and his companions had passed him in 
the darkness. Zabari was hiding at the 
plac-e where the stream ran into the river, 
and Fedash had no fear but that when they 
reached the spot a stout canoe would bo 
waiting to carry them down the river. 

“ By daylight,” said he, ” the sentinels 
at the barricade will know all about the 
death of Fodi, and spies will be scattered 
all over the country to recover the fugi¬ 
tives. The Morri-man of the Leopard 
Strip may not be known to be connected 
with their disappearance, but his presence 
at the Council was known by many, and his 
absence will be sure to cause comment. It 
was a w'onderful escape, and no one who 
was not protected by a strong fetish could 
have accomplished it. The master is a 
great chief, Wallolo ; I am thankful that I 
was led to enter his service.” 

He crept up to where the lad lay and 
fixed his eyes lovingly upon the face before 
him. It was dark with the stain, but signs 
of care could be traced upon it. The 
turban, thrust aside, showed the bare scalp. 
His eyes were bound in the blindness of 
deep sleep. His dress was uncouth and 
disordered, but Fedash read a certain 
nobility in the broad, active figure, in the 
resolute, clear-cut countenance, and stoop¬ 
ing down he lifted Tom’s hand to his lips 
and pressed a reverent kiss upon it. 

(To be continued.) 


'B B B 

TO THE GULF STREAM. 

'* TT is a little disconcerting to find included in the 
1 * system ’ tlie eternal Gulf Stream myth.”— 

School World. 

” Tlie observations under review thas prove that the 
climates of Norway and Sweden, and to a less extent 
that of the British Lsles, are much milder tlian would 
be tlie case if the Gulf Stream did not reach those 
shores .”—Science Frogress. 

O ancient friend, 0 wat’ry god, 

Companion of my guileless youth, 

And didst thou fall beneath Uie rod. 

And wast thou less than simple truth ? 

One rose and said thy day was done— 

He docked his crime in learned guise. 

.\las 1 It was not writ in fun. 

Nor should one joke with wretched lies. 

But this unkind iconoclast. 

Who dragged tfiee from tliy throne of state. 
Said “ Bother tliis old stream ; at last 
Ito masty claims are out of date. 


‘ ’Tis not the stream—that talc is past— 
’Tis tliese warm welcome anti-trades.” 

So spake he, that iconoclast, 

one to shake the very shades. 

I heard the heresy and wept. 

And in my soul I pondered sore 

How such a false idea crept 
Witldn the manuals of yore. 

And still the problem vexed my brain, 
Why England had so mild a shore. 

Why daffodils should come again 
Wtiile frosts were hard in Labrador. 

And then I read a journal wl^e, 

Of scientific thought the cream. 

Mliat! Could I trust my weary eyes ?— 
A paper on the very theme. 


One had been vsatching bud.s of fir. 

Where Norway’s rugged inlets be. 

And plunging his thermometer 
Beneath the surface of the sea. 

A cliilly game, and one, methinks, 

To make tlie nose perennial blue ; 

But such fantastical high jinks 

Are nought to what tliey sometimes do. 

Tlie clear re#!ult of this research. 

This delving in the .slighted stream. 

Put back our go<l upon his perch, 

And left his fall a horrid dream. 

Ah, what relief—I rubbed my hsmds— 

To have the threatened crisis o’er. 

To find Uie gooil old stream commands 
Its homage as it did of yore ! 

TUOS. Hay. 


^ ^ 
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The Romance of Treasure Mining. 


I T is a romantic story that was recently 
told of a young North Shields man who 
aiscovered a gold-mine in New Zealand as 
the consequence of picking up a stone to 
throw at a wood-pigeon ; but the history of 
gold-mining contains many records of 
similar happy accidents. It was whilst he 
was engaged in digging his partner’s grave 
that Oliver Martin’s pickaxe struck the 
famous 6,500/. nugget known by his name, 
the largest ever found in California. The 
prosperous mine of the Antilles might still 
have been undiscovered had it not been for 
the accident of a rabbit being run to earth 
above its hidden treasure. An Indian at¬ 
tempted to dig it out, and though he did 
not discover the rabbit, he discovered the 
mine, and men have been digging there ever 
since—though not for rabbits ! 

In 1857, another Indian, searching for 
his strayed donkeys, found the Eldorado of 
Guiana, which 8ir Walter Raleigh sought 
in vain in the sixteenth century. The gold¬ 
field in Nova Pcotia was found in 1861 by 
a man who stooped to drink at a brook, and 
saw among the pebbles a nugget of gold.' 
Many years prior to this a similar discovery 
had been made in North Carolina by a 
boy who was bathing in the river in Cabar¬ 
rus County. He stumbled over a smooth 
yellow stone, which he then tried to move. 
He found it prodigiously heavy for its size, 
and it subsequently proved to be a quarter 
of a hundredweight of solid gold ! 

Two cowboys were one day playing 
pranks with some dynamite over in Arizona. 
As is generally the case when Providence 
is tempted in this fashion, an accident re¬ 
sulted. There was a blinding tiash, a 
terrible report, a rent made in the ground, 
and lo ! the Hualipi mines were revealed. 
Hardly less surprising was the experience 
•of two fuel-gatherers who, whilst preparing 
an earth-oven for a haunch of venison, un¬ 
masked the rich Trojan mine in Calaveras 
County; whilst the young Indian who 
chanced one day to wash his overalls in a 
certain stream must have been mildly sur¬ 
prised, to say the least, when in doing so 
he came across the second largest nugget 
which California has so far yielded. Wno 
ahall say that virtue—cleanliness for choice 
—brings not its own reward ? 

The Californian Eldorado was first dis¬ 
covered by Francesco Lopez, who went out 
one morning to dig up onions with a sheath- 
knife, and found grains of gold adhering to 
the blade. The rush to California, which 
was then more difficult of access than the 
Klondyke of to-day, followed shortly after¬ 
wards, and is one of the romances of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

The story of the Bendigo gold-field in 
Victoria would probably fill a large volume. 
The diggers wore large sheath-knives, and 
sat in their “claim” flipping out bits of 
gold with the point. Imagine taking thirty- 
two pounds’ weight of gold from a hole 
before breakfast—1,280/. worth for a morn¬ 
ing’s work ! Yet that was done more than 
once. One of the largest nuggets, the 
Darcombe, was sold in London for 1,500/., 
and another was purchased by the Vic¬ 
torian Government for 1,650/., and sent 
to the late Queen Victoria as a present. 

This, of course, was in the days of what 
is called “ placer gold,” detached dust and 
nuggets in the red alluvial deposit. The 
quartz reefs were first discovered by a man 
named Emmett, who was gathering twigs 
to boil his billy. He saw gold shining in 
the quartz, and described it ns “ spread 


By A. B. COCPER. 

like a pat of butter on a loaf of bread.” But 
he did not know how to work it. and pre¬ 
ferred the easier plan of digging in his 
claim. The pioneers of the Bendigo reefers 
were two boys, who afterwards sold their 
property to a German named Ballerstedt 
for 40,000/. Those reefs have been worth 
scores of millions. 

New fields were discovered every week 
or so. Two friends discovered a nugget 
whilst taking a Sunday walk, and, believ¬ 
ing that there would be others, blazed the 
trees on their way back to camp in order 
to go direct to the same place next day. 
They were foresUilled, however, and in a 
fortnight diggers were finding gold in 
shovelfuls. They joined the ^ang, and did 
fairly well, although the richest claims 
were already occupied. Then the whole 
party, thinking they had taken off the 
cream, departed, and another gang took 
their places and went a little deeper. In a 
week’s time they despatched to Melbourne 
40,000 ounces of gold ! Meanwhile the two 
friends went on to German Gully and made 
830/. in ten weeks ! 

The Big Bonanza silver and pold mine 
was discovered by James G. Fair, and he 
was associated with John W. Mackay, 
James C. Flood, and William S. O’Brien, 
each of whom it made multi-millionaires. 
They were'all poor men, but the first be¬ 
came a Senator, and the daughter of the 
second became a Roman Princess. An 
American writer describes this marvellous 
deposit of gold and silver as follows : 
“ Imagine a room as long and as wide as 
the Capitol of Washington, and so high that 
if the Capitol were piled on top of Ft. 
Peter’s at Rome its dome would just reach 
the ceiling. Pack that hull with a solid 
nmM of gold and silver ore, and you will 
have some idea of the ‘ Big Bonanza.’ ” 
This marvellous mine, which was exhausted 
in six years, yielded gold and silver to the 
value of 22,000,000/. sterling. 

One day in the summer of 1896, four per¬ 
sons were going up the bed of a creek in 
the far North W^est of Canada searching 
for gold. ‘ The party consisted of a white 
man—half trapper, half prospector—his 
Indian wife, and two Indian brothers-in- 
law. Every now and then they stopped 
to prospect, the Indian woman washing the 
gathered soil. For a long time they found 
nothing worth stopping for, but at last 
there came a time when the last gravel was 
washed out and there was left at the bottom 
of the pan several pounds’ worth of gold. 
Then the white man took off his coat and 
commenced serious operations. The results 
were exceUent, and they all pegged out 
claims, and there was presently a mining 
camp there of about 200 men who worked 
until the following spring, when it was 
proved beyond a doubt that this was the 
richest alluvial find of gold since the days 
of California and Australia. The follow¬ 
ing spring thousands of diggers arrived 
there from all parts of the world. The 
Klondyke district has, since the first rich 
pioneering of the Indian woman, yielded no 
less a sum than 40,000,000/. 

Less than tw'enty years ago, Cripple 
Creek in Colorado was a mountain wilder¬ 
ness. To-day it is a city of 30,0C0 people ! 
The district had been tramped over, pecked 
at, and explored over and over again, but 
no great “ strike ” took place till February 
1891, when two mining men from Colorado 
Springs, visiting a remote ranch on the 
rugged verge of Cripple Creek, came upon 


a sight which dazzled their eyes. From 
that favoured spot, where Nature had been 
hiding her treasures for ages, they secured 
twenty-five samples of ore, which show^ed a 
value of from to 40/. per ton. In that 
year the camp produced 40,000/. worth of 
gold, and nine years later no less than four 
and a half millions ! 

A man named Bassick, though a poor 
man, had wandered for fifteen years over 
the gold regions, first in Australia and sub¬ 
sequently in America. At length he ar¬ 
rived in Caster County, Colorado, and took 
a labouring job in a railway tunnel. As 
he was returning from work one evening, 
he stopped to rest at a place where there 
was an abandoned claim. He was struck 
with the appearance of the rock about him 
and, putting a few samples in his pockets, 
carried them to a local assayer. This man, 
knowing Bassick to be as poor as a church 
mouse, made it a condition that he should 
saw a load of wood in return for his pro¬ 
fessional advice. Before Bassick was half 
through his task, the assayer ran out to 
tell him that he need not continue, as he 
was now a rich man, his ore having yielded 
60/. of gold to the ton ! Bassick became a 
millionaire, and paid 2,000/. to the man who 
had abandoned the claim. 

A prospecting miner named Martin 
Neillymay besaid to have become a million¬ 
aire in a moment. He was disgusted with 
an unsuccessful season, when he stumbled 
across a boulder on the banks of the 
Columba River, half-buried in the sand. 
When he chipped off a fragment it showed 
gold underneath. This big boulder, which 
weighed about 20,000 tons, yielded SI. to 
121. a ton, and panned out at about 
2CD,000/. ! 

Nuggets are the delight of a miner’s 
heart. Australia furnishes two of the 
largest of which any authentic record is on 
hand. The famous Hill End nugget, found 
in New South Wales, May 10, 1872, was 
an irregular-shaped slab, four feet nine 
inches in length and three feet three inches 
in width, with an average thickness of 
three inches. It weighed something over 
six hundred pounds and, although not pure, 
assayed at nearly 30,000/. It is a fact that 
the man who found it had not enough money 
to pay for a lodging at the time. Another 
celebrated nugget was found in 1858 at 
Ballarat. It weighed 2,166 ounces, and 
was pure gold. This was called the Wel¬ 
come Nugget, and was long reckoned one 
of the wonders of the world. 

The Flores mine of San Luis Potosi was 
struck by a poor priest, who bought an 
abandoned claim for the proverbial “old 
song,” and took 600,000/. worth of silver 
out of it; whilst the accidental discovery of 
silver in the ashes of his camp-fire made a 
millionaire of a negro fiddler. Peter 
Terreros, a muleteer, discovered by acci¬ 
dent the Real del Monte deposits in 
Hidalgo, and at the end of tw'elve years 
had won 3,000,000/. and a Spanish title of 
nobility ; and, to give yet another example, 
two brothers, named Bolados, who earned 
a miserable livelihood by carrying fuel, 
found in a crevice opened by an earthquake 
an enormous block of silver, worth a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling ! 

The La Rose silver mine, too, in the 
Cobalt district of Canada, was discovered 
by what moEt people would call chance. 
A French-Canadian named La Rose found 
it as recently as 1903. He was only a 
humble blacksmith at the time, working on 
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a railway in the district, and he owes his 
ood fortune to the fact that one day he left 
is forge to get a little fresh air. While 
taking a stroll, he noticed a piece of rock, 
w'hich had but recently fallen, glistening in 
the sun, and more out of curiosity than 
anything else he picked it up. He found 
by its w'eight that it was mineralised rock, 
and he quickly became aware of the 
immense value and importance of his dis¬ 
covery, and since that day the mine has 
rendered between 60,000,CXX) and 70,COO,COO 
ounces of silver. 

It was in the year 1867 that the first 
diamond was discovered in 8chalk Van 
Nickerck’s farmhouse, south of the Orange 
River. The man who found it was an 
Irishman named O’Reilly—or at least he 
was the first man who knew it for what it 
was. He was a trader and hunter, and 
was on his way from the interior when he 
stopped for a night at Van Nickerck’s 
house. The children were playing on the 
earth floor with some pretty pebbles they 
had found the day before in the river. 


One of these pebbles attracted O’Reilly’s 
attention. He remarked, picking it up, 
that it might be a diamond. Nickerck 
laughed, and said he could have it; it was 
not a diamond ; if it was there w'ere plenty 
around there. However, O’Reilly was not 
to be laughed out of his idea, and said that 
if Nickerck did not object he would take 
it with him to Cape Town and see what 
it was, and if it proved to be of value he 
would give him half the proceeds. On the 
way down, a long journey, he stopped at 
Colesburg, at the hotel, and showed the 
pebble, scratching with it a pane of glass. 

His friends, laughing, scratched glass 
w’ith a gun flint, and threw the pebble out 
of the window, telling O’Reilly not to make 
a fool of himself. But O’Reilly persevered 
and got it to Dr. Atherstone, near the coast, 
who announced that in truth it was a 
diamond of 22^ carats. It was sold for 600/., 
and this news getting abroad, search was 
made for other stones. At a neighbouring 
farm the children picked quite a number 
out of the mud wall of their father’s house, 


and when the wall was demolished many 
more were discovered. 

A few months after O’Reilly’s visit to 
what is now Hopetown, a Hottentot came 
wandering to the same place with a brilliant 
stone which he offered for sale to a Boer. 
This man, having heard of the ostrich 
hunter's bargain, gave the Hottentot 20C/. 
in money and 200/. in goods for it. Next 
day the Dutchman sold it for 12,000/. in 
gold. It weighed 83^ carats and was sold 
later to the Countess of Dudley for 25,000/. 
This was the famous “ Star of South 
Africa,” a forerunner of the famous 
Cullinan, the largest diamond in the world. 
Presently the news got abroad, and there 
was a great rush to the dry desolate region 
of Griqualand West in 1870, and now the 
miner’s camp has become a city—Kimberley 
—with a population of 40,000. In 1873 
John B. Robinson, of South Africa, a poor 
grocer, begged his way to Kimberley to¬ 
gether with his wife. He was lucky 
enough to find a diamond worth 240/., and 
to-day his wealth runs into tens of millions! 


Dick Slater’s Light Infantry. 

By DAVID ELLIS. 


G eneral Solares went home with rage 
and hatred in his heart. He wanted 
revenge. Revenge on Gonzalves, revenge 
on Ida, but, above all, revenge on the 
Englishman. 

It did not take him long to hatch his 
scheme, for two hours later, just as night 
was falling, he was riding hard in the 
direction of the Calan frontier.. He was 
evidently in a hurry, as he rode furiously, 
only stopping long enough to change horses 
twice. 

Midnight had not yet struck when he 
rode into the frontier town of Palo, where 
General Rodriguez, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces of the Calan Republic, had 
his headquarters. 

Although the hour was unusual, Solares, 
in reply to a note which he caused to be 
delivered to Rodriguez, was, after a short 
wait, ushered into the presence of the 
enemy’s greatest general. 

They remained closeted together for 
three hours in earnest conversation. At 
last Solares rose and said : 

“ It is settled then. You will send me 
an answer by to-morrow night. If your 
Government agrees, I come over to your 
side with the one thousand men of whom 
I am sure. That will give us an advantage 
of almost two men to one over Gonzalves, 
and will put the issue beyond doubt. In 
return I am to be made President of 
Bolario, with power to deal as I like with 
Gonzalves, his daughter, and that cursed 
railway porter Slater. The mines in dis¬ 
pute are to be ceded to Calan, but other¬ 
wise everything is to remain unchanged. 
If your Government does not agree to my 
proposal—well, I have had my ride for 
nothing, and the chance of war must decide 
the question.” 

” Very good,” replied Rodriraez. ” Are 
you sure you won’t rest here for an hour 
or two ? ” 

” No, I must be back at Lido to-morrow 
morning, or, rather, this morning. I have 
no time to lose. Good night, General.” 
Solares nursed his revenge on his lonely 


PART II. 

ride home, but he felt more comfortable 
now. He knew perfectly well what 
Calan’s answer would be to his treacherous 
proposal. He gloated inwardly over the 
prospect of paying back a hundredfold the 
humiliation he had undergone. 

He was dead tired when he reached Lido, 
but there was no rest for him that day. 
He had several delicate little interviews in 
front of him, and not much time to waste. 

One of them was with the President, of 
whom he humbly begged pardon for his 
conduct of the preceding day, pleading 
that he had been carried away by his 
great love for Ida. 

He played his part well, and Gonzalves 
believed him sincere. The ban, for¬ 
bidding him the house, was removed, while 
he received, in addition, from the Presi¬ 
dent a compliment on his open and manly 
apology. 

Luck was on the side of the traitor that 
day. Solares found practically no obstacle 
to overcome in hie negotiations either with 
the leaders of the anti-Presidential party 
or with his military subordinates. 

He made lavish promisee which he 
couldn’t have kept even if he would, and 
wouldn’t have kept if he could. 

Everybody seemed to be on the look-out 
to feather his own nert and not to care a 
button what became of the rest of the flock. 
This suited the General’s plans admirably, 
and he felt satisfied. 

The President, too, was in a good 
humour. It had lifted a weight from his 
mind that Solares had asked for pardon, 
and thus enabled them to work on friendly 
terms at this juncture when war vras im¬ 
minent. It was bad enough to have the 
State divided against itself, without losing 
a good general who had great influence 
with his division of the army. 

The next morning, as Gonzalves was 
sitting at breakfast with Ida, a sharp knock 
was heard at the door, and in responee to 
the invitation to enter, the President’s 
aide-de-camp appeared. 


” A despatch from Calan, your Excel¬ 
lency,” he said, saluting him and handing 
over an official-looking letter. 

Gonzalves quickly broke the seal, and his 
face hardened as he exclaimed, “ War is 
declared ! ” 

In half an hour all Lido knew that Calan 
had declared war on Bolario. 

In three hours the first company was 
already marching out of the capital on the 
way to the frontier. Before night arrived 
all available forces were tn route for the 
border, where it was eetimated they would 
arrive about the same time as those of the 
enemy. 

A force of about a thousand men was 
left at Lido as a guard to the capital and 
as a reserve in case of necessity. 

The Bolarian army was divided into 
three divisions—the central one being 
under the command of General Santos, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and numbering 
two thousand men; Solares having the 
division on the right and General Rosas 
that on the left, each of these consisting of 
about a thousand men. 

By forced marches they reached the 
frontier in thirty hours, Solares being 
especially energetic in urging on his men. 

The morning following their arrival at 
the frontier, the two opposing armies came 
into touch with each other. After some 
skirmishing, the Commander-in-Chief sent 
orders to Solares to try and turn the 
enemy’s left flank. Solares immediately 
advanced at the head of his men, but, to 
the surprise of General Santos, without 
firing. 

“ That’s funny,” exclaimed the Com¬ 
mander; ” I wonder what he means to do. 
I never saw a man try to turn a flank like 
that.” 

He then ordered his division to open fire 
to cover the advance. Still Solares's men 
did not fire, nor did the Calan left wing, 
against which they were marching, begin 
hostilities. 

Santos sent off an orderly to know what 
was the matter. Before he reached 
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Solares’s division, however, the latter was 
almost within the enemy’s lines. 

Then General Santos saw a strange sight 
through his field-glassee. A man on horse¬ 
back in a brilliant uniform and a plumed 
hat, whom he thought to be the Calan 
General Rodriguez, rode forward and shook 
hands with Solares, who thereupon turned 
and gave an order. His whole division 
then turned right about face and started 
firing at their own army. 

“ Infamy ! ” yelled Santos. “ We are 
betrayed ! Solares has gone over to the 
enemy ! The cur ! ” 

He rapped out half a dozen orders in 
quick succession, and in five minutes the 
engagement had become general. After 
about an hour, during which a good deal of 
ammunition was wasted without any tan¬ 
gible result, a party came up to General 
Santos’s position under a flag of truce. 
They bore a message from Rodriguez 
pointing out that Calan was bound to win 
in the end by mere force of numbers, as 
they now had five thousand combatants 
to three thousand under Santos’s command, 
and advising him to surrender. 

They offered good terms to all who laid 
down their arms, and to Santos himself 
promised that he would not be deprived of 
his post under the new President whom 
they were going to set up in Bolario. 

"Surrender? Never!" cried Santos 
furiously. ‘‘ Say that to your General, 
and tell that sneaking hound Solares, and 
the pack of dirty vagabonds he’s taken 
with him, that we’ll be even with them yet.” 

Dick Slater had just come down to Lido, 
and was talking with the President on the 
steps of The Residence, when a horseman 
in uniform dashed up. Dismounting, he 
saluted and handed Gonzalves a telegram. 

The President tore it open, and Dick 
saw his face blanch as he hastily scanned 
its contents. 

" Solares a traitor ! " he muttered. "His 
apologies were only a blind, then, after all. 
Signor Slater, I have had bad news. 
General Solares has sold us to the enemy 
and has taken a thousand men with him." 

"What!" cried Dick, his eyes spark¬ 
ling. He spoke hurriedly to Gonzalves for 
a few minutes, and then disappeared on the 
horse of the man who had brought the 
message, while Gonzalves gave orders for 
the thousand soldiers who were still at Lido 
to prepare to march to the front imme¬ 
diately. 

Dick rode like mad, and did not pull up 
until he reached the section of the railway 
nearest the town. There he got the tele¬ 
graph to work, calling down the men from 
the other sections to the one where he was. 
In two hours the ten sections had arrived, 
all wondering what in the world had hap¬ 
pened, but knowing their chief too well to 
ask any questions. 

When all were present, Dick had them 
drawn up in companies, and taking his 
stand on a wooden tool-shed, he addressed 
his three thousand hearers : 

" Fellow workmen of the Bolario Grand 
Railway, I have an important proposal to 
make to you. As you all know, the Re¬ 
public of Bolario is at war with the 
Republic of Calan, and they are at this 
moment fighting hard on the frontier. 

" What you do not know, however, is that 
Bolario has been betrayed—betrayed by 
one of her own generals—betrayed by 
General Solares, who has deserted to Calan 
and bribed a thousand men to follow his 
example. That gives the enemy an army 
of six thousand to Bolario’s four thousand. 

" Now, I ask you, are we going to stand 
idly by and see these things done ? I am a 
foreigner and have no need to fight on 


either side, but I am an Englishman and confusion a ringing cheer was heard close 

like to see fair play. Are we, then, on their right flank. Solares turned to 

going to remain idle ? I for one am not. look, and a great fear seized him as he saw 

I am going to offer my services to President Dick Slater at the head of fifteen hundred 

Gonzalves. What I want to ask you is, men, all dre.ssed in corduroy trousers. 

Are you coming with me ? " patched shirts, and old slouch hats,, charg- 

" Yes," yelled three thousand voices. ing down on his column at a terrific pace 

" I knew you would," replied Dick. and with fixed bayonets. 

" We will march into Lido at once, quickly Dick made straight for Solares, who was 

but quietly, just as if we were having on© trying to get his men into order again. The 

of our practic'e-drills." General saw him coming, and put his horse 

The ten companies moved off, one after to the gallop with the intention of riding 

the other, without flurry or confusion, him down. He also drew his revolver and, 

without lose of time, and with a swinging when a dozen paces away, fired, 

step such as no regiment either in Bolario Dick felt a twinge somewhere, but hadn’t 
or Calan could boast. At their head time to think about it. It seemed certain 

proudly marched Dick Slater, Colonel of that Solares would "down" him. But 

the Bolario Railway Light Infantry. just at the last moment Dick swerved and, 

Up at the frontier the Bolarian troops as Solares plunged by him, planted his 

were having a w’arm time of it. General bayonet fairly home in the General’s side. 

Santos w’as acting strictly on the defensive. In five minutes it was all over. The 
retreating when necessary, but disputing Calans were throwing down their arms 

every inch of ground. He would be able before the corduroys and patched shirts, 

to make a bolder front when the thousand who then conducted them back to Lido as 
reserve arrived. prisoners. 

On the Calan side it was felt that there The Bolario Railway Light Infantry 
was no particular hurry. In time they marched in triumph to The Residence, 
were bound to win. When the scouts where the President inspected them, and 

brought in the news that a new detachment complimented them on their splendid 

of troops, about a thousand strong, had behaviour. 

come up to reinforce General Santos, One of the men cried, " Three cheers for 
Solares rubbed his hands in glee. Signor Dicque," and Dick could not sup- 

" Of course, they are desperate," he said press a smile of pleasure at the splendid 

to Rodriguez. " They have brought every response. 

man up to the front. That means that The news of the great victory w’as flashed 

Lido has been left entirely undefended. to the front, whereupon General Santos 

If we send fifteen hundred men round by a held a parley with Rodriguez, to whom he 

rf<7our, the place is ours." was now almost in a position to dictate 

Rodriguez thought the plan a good one, terms of peace, which was concluded in a 

and the troops were immediately des- few days. That evening Dick gave a 

patched under Solares, who, knowing the private account of the battle to the Pre¬ 
way, had offered to lead them. They sident, his wife, and Ida, whose admiration 

arrived without opposition to w’ithin a mile for Dick was for once plainly written on 

of Lido. Solares felt so absolutely sure her face. 

of his affair that he did not even take the Dick was a good general, and following 
precaution of sending out scouts to see if up his first success, determined to make a 

all was clear. They were making for the bold bid for a second victory that night, 

bridges spanning the little river Arna, While Ida was bandaging up the shot- 

which lay between them and Lido. wound which Solares had given him before 

When they were but a hundred yards receiving his quietus, Dick made his 

aw'ay from the bank, a man suddenly leapt attack, but the enemy refused to fight, and 

to his feet, and, in response to his cry, a gave in without firing a shot, 
thousand rifles cracked out. A month later a great celebration was 

The attack had been so unexpected that held .at Lido to commemorate the victory 

Solares’s column was immediately thrown over Calan. On the same day, too, amid 

into confusion. How Solares himself much jubil.ation, the Colonel of the Bolario 

escaped was a miracle, as the range was Railway Light Infantry married the Pre- 

short. and he was at the head of his troops. sident’s daughter. 

Before they could recover from their [the end.] 



Useful. 

Dentist's Paoe-BOY : “ Yus, I gite six shillin’ a waeX. and I can *ave a tooth pulled out free of charge 
whenever I like.” 
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being a born slacker, he doesn’t have to 
talk much when some one asks who he is. 
He spends his life hanging on to the bough 
of a tree, back downwards, gazing vacantly 
at the sky. He varies the programme by 
climbing along other boughs and looking 
up at other bits of sky. VV’heu he finds 
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himself run down and in danger of a 
nervous breakdown through overwork, he 
takes a holiday and comes for a walk on 
the ground ; but he’s no good as a pedes¬ 
trian. He has three toes to each foot— 
all ugly. We give a picture of the Sloth 
hard at work. Pretty little thing, isn’t 
he? Once again we repeat—There are 
others. Has our artist included you in 
his pictures ? 

Ailsford, M. G. (“ Penny ”). Born 
1896. One of our most popular Prefects. 
Has a quaint hobby—the collection of 
curios and other articles which can be 
bought for a penny each. The most fas¬ 
cinating of these, from our point of view, 
is his collection of “ Bloods ”—“ Penny 
Horribles ” with lurid covers, which are a 
constant source of delight to those with 
literary or adventurous instincts. 

My favourites of “ Penny’s ” library are 
“Stormfoot, the Demon Horse”; “The 
W^hite Wolves of Umatilla, or Diamond 
Dick’s Doom List”; “The Avenging 


Cruiser, or the Savages of the Sea ”; 
“Flush Fred’s Full Hand”; and “The 
Moonlighter with the Iron Teeth.” In 
these wonderful stories are to be read the 
adventures of “Tenderfoot Terence”; 
“Mexican Monte”; “Handsome Harry, 
the Sarpint of Siskizon County; Teddy 
O’Tiger; Lauzani, the Wild Rider of 
Borneo; The Demon Horse of Uinta, or 
the Wild Women of the Wind River; 
Little Flirta; Hurrican Hiram; Idiot 
Sallino; the Chief of the Red Rangers; 
Dave, the Dago; and Nugget Jake. 

“ Penny,” from his knowledge of these 
characters, has acquired a somewhat ex¬ 
tensive American vocabulary, and his re¬ 
telling of the tales in the dormitory at 
night is a fine dramatic treat. 

It was a pity that his House-master 
caught him, the other night, acting one of 
the most popular incidents, in which he, 
as Diamond Dick, brains Panther Pete, 
the villain (represented by Dicky Brent), 
with the water-jug, for Dicky’s back-fall 
into the hand-basin was a beautiful work 


of art. “ Penny ” is really much too 
human to be a successful Prefect. 

Air (as a food). The School governors 
have made a very close study of this sub¬ 
ject, and, realising the value of oxygen to 
the body, give us, during most of the 
twenty-four hours, a generous supply. 
They are firmly convinced that air is re¬ 
quired by the young in immense quan¬ 
tities. and, having a large supply always 
at hand, they don’t stint us. Naturally, a 
generous supply of ordinary food would 
choke the air passages, so the amount of 
such old-fashioned nourishment is reduced 
to a minimum, and administered in micro¬ 
scopic doses three times a day. There are 
boys who fancy they would be better with 
less air and more food, but the school 
authorities pay no heed to such unscien¬ 
tific ideas, and the microscope will still be 
used in the supply of breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and our alleged supper—though no 
mention of the matter is made in the school 
prospectus. 


Albinus. Ancient Roman. One of the 
early rulers of Britain. Fine soldier and 
—according to Codrus, a contemporary 
author—also a distinguished trencherman. 
Codrus—whose name should certainly be 
pronounced with the accent on the Cod — 
said that Albinus usually ate for breakfast 
500 figs, 100 peaches, 20 lb. of raisins, 
10 melons, and 400 oysters. This will 
make Fatty Vincent of the Fourth tremble 
with envy. Repeat the Menu to yourself 
when you’re eating bread and scrape to¬ 
morrow morning, Fatty. 

Allison, H. A. Born 1893. Pater a 
doctor. “ H. A.” a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Sixth. Known at home as 
“ Bertie, Dear,” and at school as “ Swat.” 
Decent chap, though deserving his nick¬ 
name. Just won Leaving Exhibition of 
50/., which will buy him brainy books 
and brandy balls up at Oxford. School 
just enjoyed a half-holiday to celebrate 
his success, so wish him luck in the 
future. 

In early days responsible for successful 


howler—“ Louis xvi. was gelatined during 
the French Revolution.” 

Not funny nowadays. Evidently trying 
to rival Aristotle (see below). Recreations : 
Chemistry, Physics, Greek, Latin, and 
everything else brainy in the School Cur¬ 
riculum. 

Anson, Dr. W. H., M.A., B Sc., LL.D., 
etc., etc. Born about 1860. Our Head¬ 
master. Telegraph!: address “ Mustard.” 
A very warm person to make an enemy of. 
Knows boys and their tricks from a to z. 
Specimen of day’s work : 

Caught Cuthbert cribbing during Latin, 
and floored him before the class. Nearly 
broke a cane over Adamson, who had got 
the sihool choir into hopeless confusion bv 
mixing up the music. The trick came off 
when one of the school governors arrived 
to hear the dear lade warble. Purchase, 
their master, sat dowm and (after the pre¬ 
liminary three beats to start the perform¬ 
ance) played “ Oh, w ho will o’er the downs 
so free ! ”—the choir bursting promptly 
into “ Sweet and Low,” “ Hush thee, my 
baby,” “Hail, smiling morn,” and “Ex¬ 
celsior,” each of the dear little songsters 
doing his level best with the particular 
piece of music w’hich Adamson had given 
him. Purchase and the Head nearly ex¬ 
pired, and the school governor w’ent off in 
a huff. 

Settling w’ith Adamson nearly broke 
Head’s arm, but in the afternoon, while 
taking the Science class for their show’-up 
of fossils, he had more work on hand. 

Conder brought up a mysterious crystal¬ 
lised lump which he suggested might be 
of great value, and the Head, after suc¬ 
cessfully “ placing ” the other chaps’ 
specimens, attended to Conder’s treasure. 
In two minutes he gave it back and 
ordered Conder to eat it before the whole 
class, explaining that the bogus collector 
had taken a piece of lump sugar, treated 
it with chemicals and dipped it in black 
ink; he hoped Conder would enjoy his 
meal—and the desserts which w’ould 
follow. 

After this the Head got busy on a bit 
of detective work. The tadpoles in the 
school museum had died mysteriously, 
and the Head, after a series of investi¬ 
gations which would amaze the keenest 
of boy-scouts, ran young Tilling of the 
Third to earth. Confession by Tilling, 
who admitted to having given the tadpoles 
sulphuric acid to drink. Tilling now 
w'ishes he’d taken the sulphuric acid him¬ 
self. 

Head’s recreations : Maintaining dis¬ 
cipline and playing golf. 

Apicius. More Roman gluttony. There 
were three tuck-shop experts of this name 
in Ancient Rome, the second of the two 
being the most famous. While resting 
between meals he wrote a book all about 
the pleasures of eating. Gorged away the 
greater part of his fortune, and then 
hanged himself, saying that life would be 
a torture to him if he hadn’t enough 
money to satisfy his appetite. 

A timely warning to you, Master 
Vincent. 

Archer, B. D. (“ Beady ”). Born 
1895. Fourth Form sportsman. Enlivens 
lessons with original entertainments. 
Started by breaking up monotony of 
Euclid with beetle races. Beetles are 
found in great variety in school outhouees, 
and “ Beady ” instituted obstacle races 
along the desks, the proprietors of the 
first three beetles to reach “ Beady’s ” ink¬ 
well bagging sweets and other prizes of 
great value. Jackson’s mammoth beetle 
“ Lightning ” has w’on the last three 
events, and wnll, from to-day, retire on 
his laurels and live a life of ease in the 
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match-box which reposes in the corner of 
“ Beady’s ” desk. 

This humorist also started ven¬ 
triloquism in form, buying a dozen penny 
dolls and distributing them among chosen 
friends. During FVench and German 
lessons especially the dolls would be very 
busy all over the class, squeaking, in 
broken English, replies to our unfortunate 
language master’s questions. The Head 
came in yesterday and found the whole of 
the back desks occupied by dolls in vio¬ 
lent action, the owners of the hands which 
caused the movements being comfortably 
seated on the floor beneath their desks. 
“ Beady’s ” prompt confession didn’t save 
him, and he had to “go through it.” 

Recreations : Acting the goat in class. 

Family crest : A goat rampant, with 
motto : “ A cane on the wall is worth ten 
on the hand.” 

Aristotle (known as ’Arry). Another 
Ancient, whose work is very much alive 
to-day, as you’ll jolly soon find out when 
you reach the Classic heights of the Upper 
Fifth. Master ’Arry Stotle was, as a boy. 


heedless of court etiquette, or the King’s 
housekeeping arrangements, promptly ate 
what had been prepared for nine guests. 
There are no records of Astydamas receiv¬ 
ing a second invitation. Look up your 
family tree, Vincent. Shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if you can claim direct descent from 
Astydamas. 

Atwell, C. S. (“Snapper’’). Born 
1896. The school’s photographic expert. 
Could get results from a camera made out 
of a match-box. Has lenses and developers 
on the brain, and is supposed to have been 
reared on toning solution. Is at his best 
in the dark room with a ruby lamp as his 
companion. Has started a Photographic 
Society for Austin’s House, and is often to 
be seen peering out of the dormitory win¬ 
dow at dawn, on the look-out for effects. 
Will probably become a successful beach- 
photographer one of these days, and do a 
roaring trade taking pictures on tin at 6t/. a 
time—with twopence extra for the hand¬ 
some brass frame. He was trying hard 
to crack his lens when we passed him on 
Wednesday. 


bathing. Public baths were to be found 
in every street in Rome, and even the 
poorest people w’ere able to use them. 
There w’ere certain hours of the day (not 
seconds, young Wood!) devoted to bath¬ 
ing, and, after the people had bathed, the 
hair on their bodies was plucked out with 
tweezers, the operation finishing by a 
polish with pumice-stone, and liberal use of 
perfumes. 

Many bookworms used to read while 
bathing and several well-known works 
were actually written while the hot or cold 
tub was being enjoyed. 

Beaufoy, C. E. (“ Grub ’’). Born 1897. 
A Third-Former, who is devoting his life 
to stoking. Always has something in his 
mouth, and is not keen on sharing his 
dainties. In plain English—a hog. Bag 
of sweets, for which fellow Third-Formers 
had appealed in vain, confiscated by Class 
Master on Tuesday, and “Grub” ordered 
to hand them round the class to each boy 
in turn and give the rest to the master. 
There wasn’t any “rest,” and “Grub” 
has hardly got over the sight of thirty-five 



repulsively ugly, and a lazy, dissolute 
young scamp. In early manhood went 
to Athens and attended Plato’s lectures, 
which developed in him an appalling appe¬ 
tite for swatting. Would have been “ sent 
to Coventry ” in five minutes to-day. Was 
so keen on work that he grudged himself 
sleep, and always, when in bed, held one 
hand out, containing a bullet, which, by 
falling into a brass basin beneath, easily 
woke him. A useful tip for some of you; 
but don’t try it in my dormitory. 

Later in life Aristotle was appointed 
schoolmaster to Alexander the Great. 

Arrachion. One of the famous names 
in the early history of the Olympic Games. 
Arrachion, finding himself almost strangled 
in a fierce wrestling bout, got free by 
breaking off the big toe of his opponent, 
who suffered such agony that he raised his 
hand to admit defeat. But at this moment 
Arrachion died, and the laurel crown was 
placed on his corpse. 

Astydamas. A Milesian who was three 
times famous at 01}mipia. His fame as 
an athlete rivalled by his reputation as 
the possereor of a very healthy appetite. 
Once invited by his King to a feast, and. 


Recreations : None. Too busy with the 
camera. 

Ballybunion. The name of a town in 
Ireland, which is honoured by a place in 
this work as being the first touch of humour 
in our geography book. 

This geographic giggle, in our opinion, 
shows Ireland at its best. Ballybunion is 
famous as being one of the few places that 
contains a single-line railway. Who but 
an Irishman could boast of having a bally 
bunion and of running a bally mono-rail over 
it? A railroad ploughing over a bunion is 
certainly an original idea, and deserves to 
be mentioned as proof of Ireland’s irresis¬ 
tible joviality, along with McGillicuddy’s 
Reeks. (See M.) 

Balnbae. (We’re getting learned again 
now, for the special benefit of the Lower 
School.) Know then, grubby members of 
the lower forms, that “ balneae’’ isn’t a 
Roman surname, but the Latin word for 
baths. 

(If the Kindergarten like to skip this 
passage we can’t stop them, but they really 
ought to read it carefully.) 

The Ancient Romans, unlike the modern 
young Briton, had an absolute craze for 


boys giggling contentedly at him and chew¬ 
ing his “ suckers.” 

Berry, W. N. Bom 1893. Father or 
ancestor undoubtedly prizefighter, for Bill 
Berry broke school’s record with sixteen 
fights in his first year. Now Captain of 
the Footer Team, a Prefect, and the hardest 
hitter in the First Eleven. Did very well 
in School Sports and in Theatricals. Proud 
of his young brother Eustace, who’s now 
busy fisting his way through the Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Recreations : All sports, and carpentry. 
Has made excellent salt box, tool chest 
and rabbit hutch for family birthday pre¬ 
sents. Won First Prize “ Dribbling Foot¬ 
ball” at last year’s Sports. 

Brown, J. N. Born 1900. A glance at 
the initials will show you that this is not 
one of the Browns you know. This chap is 
the Richest Boy in the World! Simply ill 
with money. We absolutely had to put 
him in as a contrast to all the paupers in 
this work. The name of the young Croesus 
is John Nicholas Brown. Of course ho 
lives in America. His age is ten, and he 
is heir to a fortune of 5,000,(XX)/. sterling. 
Makes you angry, doesn’t it? Wait a bit. 
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though. He was recently brought to Lon¬ 
don, and he doesn’t have much of a time, 
his mother being in everlasting dread of 
her darling Johnny being kidnapjied. She’s 
pestered with people who threaten to rob 
her of John Nicholas unless she sends them 
heaps of money. The house is guarded 
by detectives day and night, and the little 
millionaire’s playground is enclosed by a 
strong barbed-wire fence and patrolled by 
an armed guard. That’s worse than being 
bossed by a drill-sergeant, isn’t it? 

John Nicholas is reputed to be the most 
pampered lad in America, but we’d rather 
do without pamp and have more freedom. 
His nursery contains the costliest toys ob¬ 
tainable. Its walls, from ceiling to Hoor, 
are decorated with paintings of every 
known animal. There’s wealth for you ! 
Crocodiles and elephants chasing one 
another round the wall! Gee whiz ! The 
nursery also is stacked with mechanical 
toys, including whole armies of soldiers 
that may be wound up to walk. Master 
Brown is also the lucky owner of the most 
complete child’s library in existence. In 


it is every book worth reading that ever 
w’as written for a child—all bound in the 
brightest colour and stamped in gold with 
his initials. We wonder if he hates them 
very much ? 

Master Brown fascinates us, but we 
must drop back to the everyday world 
again. 

Calioula. Mad Emperor of Rome. 
(That’s going back with a rush, isn’t it?) 
Took the greatest delight in watching 
people being tortured to death, and re¬ 
marked that he wished all the citizens had 
one neck between them, so that he might 
cut off all their heads at once. Tried to 
starve Rome by cutting off the corn supply, 
meanwhile feeding the wild beasts in the 
grounds of his palace with human victims. 
Spent hours before his mirror dressing up 
and making hideous grimaces. Appointed 
his favourite horse High Priest and Consul 
of Rome. Kept him in a marble stable, 
fed him from an ivory manger, shod him 
in silver, placed jewels on his legs, and kept 
a retinue of slaves for his use. Drank 
pearls dissolved in wine, covered his ships 
{To he continued.) 


with jewels, and had orchards and gardens 
placed on their decks. 

In these ways squandered 20,(XX),(XX)/. in 
one year. Murdered before he was twenty- 
nine years old. 

Cameron, A. D. L. A braw and bonnie 
lad o’ the Hielands. Born of Haggis- 
loving parents in 1894. Was taught the 
bagpipes at a tender age, after a valu¬ 
able apprenticeship at blowing bubbles. 
Ar-r-r-chie w’as also, early in life, in¬ 
structed in the gentle art of collecting baw¬ 
bees, and he’s saving hard now* so that he 
can turn his back on the hated Southrons, 
marry his Bonnie Mary of Argyle, and 
settle down on the banks of Loch Lomond 
for the rest of his days. A nice laddie, but 
freckled. Very useful and stocky as a 
full back. We believe also that in his 
own country he gains medals annually for 
Tossing the Caber, Dancing Reels and 
Strathspeys, and for Curling, but such 
sports don’t find much recognition at 
school. 

Recreations : Getting into Highland rig, 
talking Scotland, and collecting coin. 


^ ^ 

TO TO 



ability to 
fly, or 
soar 
through 
the air 
like a 
bird, has 
been for 
many 
years a 
much 
cherished 
idea of 
inventors, 
and many 
costly ex¬ 
periments 
have been 

made from time to time ; and, although they 
were mostly failures, they served their pur¬ 


pose indirectly by show¬ 
ing up the weak points 
of the design, which 
were gradually improved 
on. 

No real progress, however, in 
actual flight could be made 
without a light and powerful 
engine capable of driving the 
machine at a high speed ; and so many 
years passed by, until the invention 
of the internal combustion engine was 
brought to perfection in the form of a 
petrol motor, which combines light weight 
and sufficient power to lift an aeroplane 
from the ground and propel it through the 
air. The first man in England to ascend 
in a balloon was a native of Lucca, named 
Vincent Lunardi, who started on Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1784, from the Artillery Ground 
in London, and, after a trip through the 
air of two hours and a quarter, landed 
at Standon, near Ware. 

Since then ballooning has become quite a 
fashionable form of sport, and there is 
little doubt that flying in machines heavier 
than air will become equally commonplace 
in course of time. 

The first idea of flying was the attach¬ 
ment of wings to a man’s shoulders. Our 
muscular powers are, however, not suffi¬ 
cient to enable us to use wdngs as a bird. 


but the man who during the reign of 
Charles i. invented a sort of flying dress 
explained his failure to fly, when he fell 
from the top of a house off which he jumped, 
by saying that his wings were of cocks’ 
feathers, but should have been those of an 
eagle, as more suitable for the work. 

The modern aeroplane proves, however, 
that for man’s flight flapping wings are not 
so efficient as a fixed and rigid plane driven 
through the air at a high sjieed. 

There wdll doubtless always be a risk of 
falling when using a flying machine (of the 
heavier than air type), because the actual 
suspension of the machine in the air is 
entirely dependent upon the running of the 
engine, or driving pow’er, and when that 
stops it must come to the ground ; and as 
there has never yet been an engine built so 
absolutely reliable that you could say it 
would keep working as long as desired, 
there must naturally be a certain amount 
of risk. 

An aeroplane is in the same position that 
a steamship would be if it depended on the 
continued action of the propeller to keep 
it afloat. The most massive specimens of 
marine engineering skill are liable to de¬ 
rangement and accidents at times, so it is 
not surprising if a light motor, so carefully 
constructed with regard to weight that 
every ounce of metal that can be spared is 
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cut out an<\ filed away until there remains 
but a small margin of safety, occasionally 
buckles up and wrecks the machine, w’ith 
bad results to the aviator. 

I am, how^ever, not suggesting that any 
of my readers should take that risk, as 


there is plenty of amusement to be got in 
the construction and flying of model aero¬ 
planes without actually flying oneself; and 
so I propose describing how to build a 
model aeroplane which will actually fly, 
rising from the ground and soaring aloft 
like a full-sized machine. 

Jules Verne described in “ The Clipper 
of the Clouds ” a flying machine which 
rose from the ground by means of vertical 
screws, and this seems to me the perfection 
of motion; but his idea has not yet been 
developed practically, so we may dismiss 
that type of machine for the present, and 
say that aeroplanes may be roughly divided 
into two separate types—namely, biplanes 
and monoplanes. 

They are driven by single or twin screws. 
The single screw has the disadvantage of 
exerting a certain amount of “ torque,” or 
side twist, to the machine, causing it to 
fly in a curved line, which must be counter¬ 
acted by means of the rudder. This is 
noticeable when running a high-speed 
steam-launch, and 1 expect is more so in an 
aeroplane. On a twin-screw machine the 
propellers may be right- and left-handed, 
and so escape that defect of torque; but 
there is the added weight of the second pro¬ 
peller and the gear to drive it (if worked 
by a single motor) to be considered, or, if 
driven separately, the weight of the second 
engine; and it is, moreover, a very difficult 
thing to keep two separate engines running 
at exactly the same speed for any length of 
time; and, as any difference in the number 
of revolutions would cause trouble imme¬ 
diately, it seems that, taking one thing 
against the other, the single screw is the 
most reliable arrangement. 

It would occupy too much space to de¬ 
scribe the manner in which the various 
aeroplanes now built differ from each other 
in detail, nor is it necessary; but I think 
you should know the main points in the con¬ 
struction of the biplane and monoplane 
types. 

The biplane (fig. 1), as built by the Wright 
Bros., who were the first to build and use 


this type of machine, was the result of 
many experiments with a double-deck glid¬ 
ing machine; and the main features of 
their biplane are the double main planes, 
the duplex front rudder for vertical steer¬ 
ing, and the duplex rear ditto for side 


steering. Their motor drives twin screws 
through chain-gearing, and, as the machine 
is mounted on sledge runners, it has to be 
started from the ground by an auxiliary 
apparatus running on a rail. 

M. Bleriot may be said to be the pioneer 
of the monoplane type (fig. 2), on 
w'hich he has done really prac¬ 
tical work by flying across the 
Channel. 

His machine has a single pair 
of wings, with minor side planes 
for balancing. In the forefront 
of the framework and below the 
main planes the motor is placed, 
driving a single screw; and the 
minor planes at the rear end have 
flexible tips, which act as rudder 
for the upward and downward 
flight, w'hile the single rudder at the stern 
governs the side movement. It is mounted 
on three wheels, so can travel along the 
ground until it has gained sufficient speed 
to rise without any extraneous assistance. 

The two machines differ widely in their 
general conetruction and design ; even the 
method of using the propeller is different. 
The Wright Bros, have theirs at the rear 
of the machine, as in a steamship, driving 
it forward through the air; while Bleriot 
has his placed in front, and is a tractor, 
drawing the aeroplane aHer it. 

I think that now, after this slight de¬ 
scription of the main points of the two 
principal types showing how they differ, 
you will be able to start the construction of 
a model aeroplane. 

The monoplane type is, I think, more 
compact and neater in design than the 


r^5. 



biplane, and for model work is not so likely 
to get damaged, so w'e will start with a 
model of that type, and afterwards I will 
describe a biplane, so that you can build 
which you prefer. 

There is one very important difference 
between the full-size machine and the 
model. The first, with its powerful motor, 
naturally is a very expensive affair to con¬ 
struct, while the material for the model 
costs but little, which is of great import¬ 
ance, as you must expect to meet with many 
mishaps in the course of experimental 
flights, and the loss in model work is mostly 
that of time only, as a few pence go a long 
way, so that any lad with but a small 
amount of pocket-money can build one ; and 
I think, as an example of what may be 
done with very ordinary material, it would 
be as well if I begin by describing how to 
build a monoplane from the framework 
of an old umbrella. 

At first sight this may seem a 
very unsuitable thing for the 
purpose, but it lends itself 
beautifully to the necessary 
requirements of the machine. 

In the first place, it is very 
strong and rigid, and then it is 
very light. I do not suppose it 
is generally known that an ordi¬ 
nary size umbrella frame, with 
a cane stick, after the ornamen¬ 
tal handle is removed and the 
covering taken off, w'eighs only 
about seven ounces, so you could 
not get a frame of equal strength much 
lighter than that; and then an old umbrella 
is usually to be found in every house, so we 
will look round, and, having obtained the 
umbrella, we can start by removing its 
covering entirely, also take off the ferrules 


(a, b, fig. 3). The handle must then be re¬ 
moved ; if of an ornamental kind, you will 
find it has a small pin or brad, which must 
be withdrawn first, and it can then be 
soaked in water to soften the glue. Some 
have a natural root handle, which you can 
saw through, as at c. 

K£4. 
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each rib numbered. 

First cut through the retaining wires at 
A and B, and remove the slide at b and 
the ribs numbered 3, 5, 7, and, after re¬ 
placing the rest in their right slots, re-wire 
them securely. Rib No. 1 has now to be 
cut off half an inch above the hinge. You 
must soften the rib at that point by making 
it red-hot by means of a blowpipe, and it 
can then be easily cut through with a pair 
of nippers; hammer it flat and bend it over 
into an eye, as shown enlarged at d. 

Then do the same with ribs 4 and 6, and 
bend the ends down at an angle parallel 
with the stick as at e. Next place one of 
the rib ends previously cut off, which will 
be about one foot long, through the eyes, 
so that it leaves one inch projecting on each 
side, and, whilst the eyes are hot, squeeze 
them tightly round it to keep it in position. 

Bring up the socket of the slide at b as 
if you were opening the umbrella, and 
secure by a small brad driven in behind it. 

(Jo be continued.) 

jr or ^ 





Happy ! 
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More about the Boy’s Own fowL Run. 

By H. KENDRICK, Jun„ 

Author of the “ Bo>/s Oicn Pigeon Loft,'* the “ Boy’s Own Fowl Run,” “ Our Feathered Friends,” etc. et(. 


I HAVE been asked by our friend the 
Editor to amplify to some extent my 
previous articles on Poultry Keeping for 
Boys, and I hope in the course of this 
necessarily short chapter to give as many 
up to-date suggestions as 1 possibly can, 
and to carry to conclusions many of the 
somewhat unfinished points of my first 
article. 

1 am also introducing, as somewhat 
apropos illustrations, a few drawings by 
Mr. Lydon which speak for themselves. 
They pourtray some foreign varieties, 
which are more or less known in this 
country, but which I cannot in any general 
way recommend as suitable breeds for be¬ 
ginners, with the exception of No. 4, the 
Barber, which, in some cases, might with 
advantage be kept, although I should pre¬ 
fer some of the more English breeds. 
The fig. No. 4 will remind my readers of 
the Polish variety, as far as the hen is 
concerned. 

In the beginning, I am going to give 
my readers a few sensible hints on feed¬ 
ing, and if utility fowls are kept they will 


ment, they will not thrive. Their plum¬ 
age will soon begin to fall off, they will 
run down in condition, and quickly be¬ 
come subject to disease. Although it is 
possible that the eggs they would produce 
during the summer would repay the owner 
for the amount expended on food, it would 
be well-nigh impossible to obtain eggs 
in the winter .months, when they are most 
valuable. 

There are poultry-keepers who consider 
that they would be wasting valuable food 
if they were to provide their laying fowls 
with meal. This is another great mis¬ 
take, for experien<e has shown that when 
fowls are given meal once a day, each 
bird produces some thirty or forty 
more eggs per year than do the birds that 
are fed on hard grain, although otherwise 
kept under exactly similar conditions. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
the fowls derive nourishment from the 
soft meal almost as s(X)n as it passes into 
the system, whereas, when they are fed 
upon hard corn, the birds do not feel the 
benefit until it has had time to get soaked 


far advanced in the ait that they are 
actually thinking of advertising sittings 
for sale. 1 he business of selling eggs is- 
one in which perfect reliance must of 
necessity be placed in the seller. There 
is no method of distinguishing between aix 
egg laid by a record breeder and a barn-¬ 
door hen, and in no instance is the old 
proverb better illustrated, that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” for only 
when the chicken ha.s grown to maturity 
can oqe see what one has bought. There¬ 
fore, in buying eggs in this way, pur¬ 
chase only from those people who are 
absolutely reliable, and if you are a. 
seller, give no loophole to the buyer for a 
complaint. 

A buyer must be satisfied about the 
origin of the eggs. Arrangements should 
be come to as to the carriage, replacement 
of unfertiles, and so on, and, if the eggs 
give satisfaction, to give a recommenda¬ 
tion to as many friends as possible. It is 
decidedly annoying and unsatisfactory to 
be disappointecl, as many poultry-keepera 
have been, by dealers of mushroom 



1. Dutch Owl Bearded Fowls. 2. Brabanconne, 3. Brabantine Fowls. 4. Barber. Nain d’JjiverB. 


realise that their success or failure de 
pends upon how the feeding is arranged. 
The point to remember in feeding is that 
it must be in such quantities and of such 
a quality as will produce the largest 
amount of flesh and the greatest number 
of eggs. Half-starved fowls can never 
be remunerative, and overfed birds are 
lazy, and won’t lay or pay. From obser¬ 
vations made amongst inexperienced ama¬ 
teurs, it appears tliat the usual plan is 
to supply the birds with as much grain 
as they will eat. Having done this, the 
owner generally proudly directs the atten¬ 
tion of his friends to his liberality, and 
boasts that his fowls are at any rate pro¬ 
perly fed. Yet, if he only knew, what a 
sad mistake he has made, both in the 
quality and quantity of food given ! If 
the fowls were on a farm, or were so sit¬ 
uated that they could provide other food 
for themselves, have plenty of healthy 
exercise, and thus keep their digestive 
organs in vigorous action, grain would do 
for their regular meals; but if they are 
fed on such a diet when kept in confine- 


in the crop and ground in the gizzard. 
The best and only possible plan, there¬ 
fore, is to feed your stock first thing in 
the morning on a meal of some kind, say 
barley, or half barley, half maize meal, 
mixed into a stiff paste with boiling 
water, and added to which you have all 
the sweet scraps left from yesterday’s 
table. At midday, you give as much good 
greenstuff as you can get, together, per¬ 
haps, with a few handfuls of corn, and 
in the evening the meal consists of a plenti¬ 
ful supply of good sound grain of the 
usual mixture. Don’t forget the clean 
water—pure as the mountain stream— 
which must always be available for the 
birds, and the grit will also have to be 
considered, as without this digestion is 
a matter of impossibility with fowls. 

In these days, a very large trade is 
done in the selling of sittings of eggs, 
either from what is known as prize stock 
or the best utility stock. Just a w’ord or 
two on this matter, as some of my readers 
may either be contemplating buying a 
sitting for themselves, or some may be so 


growth; but if greater care b^ exercised 
this need not be the case. 

If you have purchased your sitting of 
eggs, and hatched them out, you will use 
the usual egg mixture for the first week 
or two, and gradually draw' off to the food 
used for the older fowls. There are 
various methods in vogue of dieting growing 
fow'ls, and a recent writer on the subject 
refers to the oat diet as having been found 
to give excellent results. Sussex ground 
oats of the best quality should be the 
principal meal used for preparing the soft 
food. If mixed with milk so much the 
better. Scotch oats—short, stout, and fat 
•—of the best quality should be given as 
the principal grain. Wheat may be given 
occasionally as a judicious change. A 
little coarse brown bran mixed in the soft 
food will be helpful. This is a capital 
food for forming bone. Bread and milk 
is another capital food for promoting 
grow'th, and will help the youngsters along 
greatly. Feeding the young stock on these 
lines will, of course, mean extra expense, 
but for the selected best birds from the 
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chicken-coop it will be money well spent. 
You will produce much finer specimens, 
and birds that will be in every way more 
useful and profitable. 

A writer in the “ Field ” recently gave 
some interesting notes on “ Fashions in 
Fowls,” and, although you may smile at 
the suggestion, there is undoubtedly a 
fashion in poultry, and fashion is a prac¬ 
tical question for the poultry producer 
who is a business man. The writer 
pointed out what an influence colour had 
upon the popularity of breeds of fowls, and 
how fashion changes in this respect. Just 
consider what a run there has been on 
buff-coloured fowls in recent years, and 
how many buff varieties have been pro¬ 
duced by skilled breeders to reap the har¬ 
vest of this demand for a colour. The 
colour having been “boomed,” the pro¬ 
duction of buff representatives of various 
breeds has naturally followed. It is an 
attractive colour, but difficult to retain, 
the general tendency being to breed 
lighter; neither is it easy to breed it true 
to the exclusion of black and white fea¬ 
thers. How long buff w'ill maintain its 
popularity is a question not easy to 
answer, but there is a decidedly growing 
revival of the popularity of white varie¬ 
ties. After all, type marks the breed and 
colour the variety, and, as a rule, the 
producer of eggs and meat cares not a jot 
for the colour of the lowl provided it be 
of the type he recognises as a money¬ 
maker. On the other hand, the fancier 
is so often dazzled by the colour that he 
is blind to the type. Let my readers look 
to it that they are neither blinded nor 
dazzled ; and whilst I should be the last 
t 3 advocate taking up a hobby for the 
mere gain of paltry profit, at the same 
time it is wiser if you can to keep that 
which is popular, and which is wanted, 
so that the surplus can be readily sold, 
and that you have thereby further funds 
for purchasing even better stock as time 
goes on. 

Talking of popular colours in poultry re¬ 
minds me that a word as to looking after 
shade for your birds may be a word to 
bear in mind for next summer. When 
this article appeal's, we shall all be long¬ 
ing probably for a little warm weatlier, 
but we must remember that, although to 
poultry fresh air and light and sun are 
essential, yet at midsummer they feel un- 
comfortabie when there is no escape from 
the sun’s torrid rays. Many young stock 
receive fatal sunstroke in this way. Nor 
is it only on grounds of health that birds 
need protection from the sun’s ardent 
rays, for, as I have hinted above, the sun 
has a disintegrating and therefore dam¬ 
aging effect on feather colour, an effect 
known to all exhibitors. Hence, let no 
reader of mine contemn the warning : 
Have a care for the necessary shade in 
your poultry yard. 

Just a word or two here in passing to 
those of my readers who are intent upon 
breeding fowls for the table, and they 
may be many. If this i8..your aim, the 
great object to attain is the breeding of 
chickens as near as possible to a recog¬ 
nised standard—that is to say, a good 
strong frame, with a long and deep breast? 
bone, a grx>d width in front, and with 
strong shanks and wide apart, quite able 
to carry the heavy breast meat. Y’ou 
cannot put a heavy broad breast upon a 
bird w’ith a thin shallow keel. Added to 
this one should breed for a clear, white, 
smooth skin and white legs. Different, 
tastes, however, obtain in different dis¬ 
tricts. In some parts- of England a 
yellow-legged fowl, and even a yellow- 
skinned fowl, is. thought equally as much 


of, possibly because it is believed to have 
more of the Indian Game blood. If, of 
course, the poultry-keeper is breeding for 
egg production, he must select his stock 
from well-known egg-laying strains, as 
t.iere is ecpially as much importance to 
be attached to strain in this case a-s fur 
table poultry. Buy only from reliable men 
who have reputations at stake. 

Before concluding this necessarily short 
article I propose to give the points of one 
or two of the principal breeds. This in¬ 
formation may be useful to some of my 
readers who are looking out for stock, 
and w’ant to get the right sort for a start. 
There is a lot in this, if you begin with 
second-rate birds, you will soon sicken of 
them, as they w’ill produce quite third- 
rate progeny ; but if you start off w-ith 
first-rate stock, there is no knowing where 
you will get to. The chances are you 
will find yourself at the top of the tree 
eventually, and surely every “B.O.P.” 
reader wants to get there. 

Very likely mo.st of my readers will 
think first of all of the Orpington, and let 
me tell them that this was the variety I 
kept myself for many years with excellent 
results. They are a fine laying breed, 
and of good table qualities. Originally 
they were black, at first single, then also 
rose combed ; they have since developed buff 
colour and other shades. The buffs seem 
to hit the taste of the day. They are 
layers of brow-n eggs, and were originally 
much like a clean-legged, short-legged 
Langshan. The original black has white 
skin and flesh, red face and ear lobes, 
wattles well developed, comb either 
single or rose. The body colour is a 
rich green-black, legs short and black. 
Back short, saddle rising slightly, fairly 
large tail, the sickle.s of the cock wrell 
curved. Eye black, w’ith dark browm iris. 
Feet black, four toes, nails ajid soles of 
feet white. Hen has a slip^ht cushion 
tail, somewhat rising Buffs are, in type, 
similar to the blacks, but with single 
comb and white legs. There are also 
white Orpingtons, either rose or single 
combed ; they resemble the blacks in all 
points, except that they have pure white 
plumage and white legs. 

The Plymouth Rock is another popular 
fow’l^ and is often reen in the show pen. 
The cock is high on leg, of maseive size, 
very compact, and extremely erect. The 
comb is single and not large ; it has seven 
small serrations. The face is of a bright 
red and inclined to be rough, the wattles 
being very moderate in size, but well 
rounded. The beak and legs are yellow, 
the latter being rtout and clean and free 
from feathers. The neck is inclined to be 
short, very broad, and well curved back, 
whilst the breast must be deep and broad. 
The back is straight, tail small but full 
and well carried; stern heavy. The wings 
are well clipped up. As to plumage, it 
may be said to have a groundwork of dark 
blue or steel colour, each feather being 
crossed or shaded with a darker colour 
appiwaching slate or black. All the.‘?e 
markings must be well defined. .The 
Hamburg is another very popular fowl, 
about w’hich I can give a few hints. The 
comb is a double or rose comb, rather 
small in size. The spike at the back, 
which is inclined to be long, tapers to a 
fine Point. The face is bright red, the 
wattles being, nicely rounded and free 
from, any tra( e of white. The eyes must 
be red. If there is one point more promi¬ 
nent than another in the breed it is the 
lobes, the largeness of which, together 
with their opaqueness and purity of white, 
are distinguishing features. The lobe.s 
should be free from stain, smooth, in the 


cock about the size of a shilling and in 
the hen about the size of a sixpenc'e. In 
the blacks the lobes are a trifle larger. 
The legs and feet must be of a light, 
leaden-blue colour, and show no trace of 
the fleshy tint. Of course, in the black 
we should naturally look for dark, leaden- 
colour legs. The Hamburg is bred in 
many charming colours—golden or silver, 
spangled or pencilled—and it is difficult 
to find a .‘^pecimen of the jxiultry world 
more beautiful. 

The Minorv-a is another magnificent 
layer, and really a beautiful bird in 
addition. The comb of the male bird is 
large and erect, and the fore part should 
project in front of the beak; the wattles 
are long and scoop-shaped ; lobe almond- 
shaped and quite white, eye dark, wrings 
full, occupying greater part of the side of 
the body ; plumage glossy black. Squarish 
in shape, large in size, upright in carriage, 
and good length of leg. The legs are 
black the first year, second year blue. 
The toe-nails are white. In the hen the 
comb should so overlap one side of the 
face as almost to conceal the whole of it. 

The Leghorn is another breed of ever¬ 
lasting layers, and is believed to be of 
Italian ori^Hn. It is bred in various 
shades, of which probably the white is the 
most popular. Taking this colour as a 
specimen, let it be stated that the cock 
should have a large comb, smooth, erect, 
w’ith seven long spikes, bright red ; 
wattles long and scoop-shaped ; lobcj large, 
w'hite, and almond-shaped; beak and kgs 
a brilliant yellow' and somewhat short; 
eye bright orange; tail erect and strong; 
plumage white or approaching to ivory tint, 
as in the Pekin duck; shape very similar to 
the Minorca. 

The Redcap is the last breed I can give 
you a note upon. It is one of the eldest 
of our breeds of poultry, and is second to 
none in useful properties. It is a finc- 
bodied bird of commanding appearance. 
The cock has a rose comb, large and full, 
with fine long spikes, ttanding well up 
from the eyes, and in appearance like a 
crown; ear lobes red ; logs dark slate 
colour; plumage, neck, and saddle rich red 
striped with black; back also red. but 
spangled like the Gold Spangled Ham¬ 
burg ; saddle hackle dark and very long, 
hanging well over sides; large full tail, 
having an abundance of side sickles. The 
hen ifi of a dark nut-browm colour, and 
marked with black half-m(X)n8 spangling 
all over the body. It has a rose comb, 
w'ell spiked and perfectly erect, and about 
two inches broad. 
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Corceeponbence. 


I). A. PhaRP.— 1. It would be a danirerou* addition 
wliich we do not recommend. A bo:tt designed for 
one purjio^o rarely answers when used for another. 
2. The U-st way w ould be to refer to a guide-hook. 

C. .Tosr^?.—You should remember tliat many people 
are iKitiirally thin, loiu! a.s ^-ou are in soon 1 
health wJiy worry ? 'Jake jiletity of t:ood nourisliim,' 
foo«i. e»pe<’i;dlv milk, and so long a.*^ tliere is no con¬ 
stitutional defect to account for your Uiin condition 
you will do. 

C. M. Willy.— l. There L« no mre for stitch in ninniii'r 
Mve t ) ke< p on riinnintr untd it passes ofT. 2. lii and 
out, followed by a brisk rub down. 

M. RtdilXS.--There are aeveml Stewart patterns, and 
your best plan wotild be to eet “ The Scotfrsh ('Ians 
mill th' ir Tirfans,” publisheii by W. A- A. K. John¬ 
ston. 'J'liO Royal Stewart is not a i-Ian tartAii ; tb* 
real ."^tewart L« ercen, blacic. and blue, with thrc*o 
narrow' red stri])es, a very quiet uJIair which lew' 
would rooi><:»'nis«. 







For the King- 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Ltd., are makers of Cocoa by 
special warrant to His Majesty the King, and also to 
the people for nearly 200 years. 

The quality of Fry s Cocoa never varies, but, always 
wholesome and delicious, ever cheering and sustaining, 
it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 


and the people. 
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JOHN PIGGOTT’S 



XMAS 

BAZAAR 


STUPENDOUS VARIETY of 

SEASONABLE NOVELTIES 
and USEFUL PRESENTS. 

TOYS and GAMES of every description. 


Write 

for 


ESS per set. DART 

Boxwood and Ebonized. French polished BOARDSa 

St. George's pattern, 1/4, I'9, 2/6, 3/3. Solid, 2 in. 
Staunton pattern, 2/11, 3/II, 4/9 per set. thick, with 

numberrand 

6/3. 7/9, 9/-. Postage 3d. divisions. 


Write 

for 


Catalogue 
^Post Free. ^ 


6ft. X 3ft. V BILLIARD TABLES. 

Best cloth, low rubber cushions, slate bed, six 
pockets, mahogany frame and detachable screw 
legs, 3 ivory balls, cues, marking board and spirit 
level. Usual price 5 guineas. Carriage extra. 


The “ Union,” plain bearings ... 3/9, 4/9 

The " Winslow,” fibre or steel wheels 9/11 
The “Henley,” ball bearing, solid 
base, adjustable rubbers, box¬ 
wood wheels. ... 7/S 

Do., covered with steel. ... 7/U 

“Barney A Berry,” box wood or 

steel wheels . ... m 

The “Richameon” ... ... 20/-,28|f- 


NEW PRODUCTIONS IN 

BOYS' & YOUTHS' 

OVERCOATS 

BOVS* OVERCOATS from 

10 6 to 20/- 

VOUTHS’ OVERCOATS 

from 13/6 to 28/6 

The above prices range 
according to size and 
quality. 

^ SPECIAL 

'Ijl BOVS* & VOUTHS^ 

I CLOTHING 
m CATALOGUE 

ir together with Patterns 
and Self - Measurement 
Form, sent post free. 

(Dept. 4910.) 117 & 118 Cheapside & Milk St., E.C. 


The Briton ... 7/6 
The J.P. Cup-Tie... 9/9 
The Kikoph ... 8/11 
... 10/6 


The Crown 
The Club 
The Goal 


The “J.P. 
BOXING 
CLOVES. 


THE 

HOLIDAY KIT BAG. 

THE NEW KIT BAG. 

Recommended to Footballers 
for its lightness, strength, and 
spacious accommodation. 
Solid Cowhide. Riveted Frame 

14in. 16in. 18in. i?!nin. 22in. 
12/1 139 14/9 16/9 18/9 

Extra Quality— 

13/6 15/6 17'3 19/ 21/9 


Gold Cape, as 
sketch, 
per 9/3 set. 
Postage 5d. 
Other sets, 3/6, 
4/6, 5/6, 7/3,7/9, 
10/6,11/9,13/6 


JOHN PIGGOTT, LTD, 
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CHAPTER VI.—“ PRETTY FANNY.’* 

E summer term did not close without a 
further annoyance to Dr. Davidson. 
•Riis was not in any direct way connected with 
Talbot’s, but. strangely enough, it caused the 
Headma^r to think that ne had made a 
mistake in yielding to the persuasions of Lord 
Stuart. 

Mynors i. was the culprit. Many years 
ago the last Earl of Winton but one had in¬ 
stituted a medal for mathematics. It was 
calle 1 the “ Earl’s Medal,” and one of the 
conditions laid down by the original donor 
was that it should be competed for at the end 
of the spring term. All the other com¬ 
petitive examinations came at the end of the 
summer term. 

The arrangement Dr. Davidson considered 
disas ■ ro IS. Certainly it had not worked well 
in the case of Myno -s L He had won the 
Earl’s medal at the previous Easter time, 
and for the whole of the summer had done 
nothing but loaf about. HLs medal was not 
actually awarded till the distribution of 
prizes in July. So that the Headmaster had 
the dissatisfaction of seeing a boy receive 
one of the principal awards of the school 
year who had been a constant source of 
trouble to him. For Mynors i. was a fellow 
of very active mind. And people of active 
minds with practically nothing to do can 
bo extremely distressing. Alt ig 'ther the new 
Headmaster’s first term had not b?on an 
unqualified success. The closing annoyance 
of it did not increase hk good will towards 
Petersficld in general or towards the par¬ 
ticular house that had fo stored the slackness 
of discipline which, he considered, had 
infected M 3 movs i. 

Old Dick was not sorry to see the term 
end. With him its last days were peaceful, 
but ho had been sorely shaken, and wel- 
ccAned the prospect ox a quiet time at 
Beechleigh. 

Thither he and Me and Me’s nurse from 
Talbot’s and Andrew from Cary’s Far.n 
made their way by the same train. Andrew 
was delighted to go. As a rule in the 
long vacation he sketched from morning 
till night. He had not by any means ex¬ 
hausted the resources of the forest, but he 
rejoiced in the thought of an entirely new 
scene. Also, he was going to be with Old 
Dick and Gerald, the two people that, next 
to his father, he liked best in the world. 

Farmer Cary was a little bit anxious about 
his son’s visit. He could not get over the 
feeling that he and his boy moved in a 
diderent sphere from lords and such-like. 
He knew that he hi nsolf would have been so 
nervous about his own behaviour that he 
would not have enjoyed himself at all, and 
he could not altogether dissociate his son 
from this disability. 

Beechleigh is one of the most beautiful 
homes in England. The house is of the 
Tudor period, a house and not a castle, built 
for a home and not for defence. The multi¬ 
tude of windows almost dazzles the view 
as one approaches through the park gate and 
down the long avenue of beeches. The im¬ 
pression of openness and cheerfulness that 
they give is typical of Beechleigh. There 
is no frowning keep or formidable portcullis ; 
the whole asjxH?t of the house and terraces 
-and gardens is frank and hospitable. 

A carriage was waiting for Gerald’s visitors 
at the station ; Gerald himself awaited them 
on the steps of the porch. He was quite in 
harmony with his surroundings, smiling and 
kind, with words of genuine welcome. 

At no time was there much of the stem 
pedagogue about Old Dick; in the holidays 
there was notliing. He was interested in 
many branches of natural history, and for 
t; n years he had worked at odd intervals 
at w'hat he called a Liber libtrorum —a young 


people’s commentary on the New Testament. 
And now Me was getting quite a little com¬ 
panion for her grandfather. Lady Stuart said, 
after Dick’s visit was over, that she had never 
seen anything prettier than the way Mr. 
Talbot played with his granddaughter. In 
the evening ho sat by her cot and watched 
till she was asleep. Then he tiptoed out of 
the room with such caution, so softly and 
gently and with such a smile on his face, that 
he might have been the child’s guardian 
angel. 

The first thing Gerald did wa.s to take 
Andrew to see the famous Beechleigh Zoo¬ 
logical Garden, perhaps the finest private 
zoological garden in the world. The collec¬ 
tion had been started by a Stuart who was 
a great traveller and a great hunter, and had 
been kept up for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. It was situated at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the house, and was, 
at that time, noted for a gorilla, named 
‘‘ Fanny,” the oldest gorilla that had ever 
lived in England. 

‘‘ Fanny ” was not yet nearly full grown, 
but she bade fair to become so. Although 
Lord Stuart was in the habit of describing her 
gibberings and scratchings as Pretty 
Fanny’s ways,” she was in reality as ugly 
and forbidding a brute as could possibly be 
seen. And withal so uncannily human! 
Lord Stuart insisted that Hanno, the Cartha¬ 
ginian navigator, w'lio visited the north¬ 
western coasts of Africa in the fifth century 
B.c. and saw gorillas, thought they were 
human beings. Certainly of all the apes 
they most resemble man. 

Of course Andrew made a sketch of her, 
and used to w’orry the keeper to come and 
help him entice her into some characteristic 
attitude. For this purpose the door of 
Fanny’s cage was frequently opened. As the 
keeper had never h ard her barking voice 
change into the awful roar that is the mark of 
the enraged gorilla he did not consider her 
savage. Indeed, she had fits of timidity 
when the slightest untoward noise alarmed 
her. By the time his stay was drawnng to a 
close, she had apparently grown quite fond of 
Andrew, and manifested her attachment with 
many grotesque smirkings and gestures. 

Lord Stuart was amazed at Andrew’s skill 
with the pencil. He had expected, from his 
son’s report and from his conversation with 
the farmer, to find something praiseworthy 
but still amateurish. The freedom and 
strength and boldncas of Andrew’s work 
surprised him even more than its accuracy. 

” When did you first find out that you could 
draw ? ” asked Lady Stuart, one day. 

” I can’t remember. Lady Stuart,” aih- 
swered Andrew. 

” He was bom with a pencil in his fingeYs, 
mother,” said Gerald. 

“ But some one mast have taught you.” 

” My aunt taught me more t^n anyone 
else.” 

‘‘ Your aunt ? Does she live with you 
now ? ” 

“ No, she has been dead some years. But 
she came and lived with us until I was seven 
years old.” 

” And before you were seven she taught 
you more than anyone else has done since. 
It’s wonderful. Do you give him any in¬ 
struction, Mr. Talbot ? ” 

” I only admire at a distance. Lady 
Stuart,” said Old Dick, with a smile. 

Andrew looked up with an excited face. 

” That does me more good than anything, 
sir,” he said. 

‘‘ Well, Andrew, come and give me an 
opportunity o' doing you good after break¬ 
fast. Show me all that you have with you. 
I am sure I shall find plenty to a<lmiro.” 

And so Andrew and Lady Stuart spent a 
very pleasant hour, for there was nothing 
that And.'ew liked better than to exhibit 


the fine points of his work to an appreciative 
mrson. Thus Lady Stuart, as well as Lord 
Stuart, came to be added to the number of 
those who expected great things of Andrew 
in the future. 

Andrew will never forget his visit to Beeoh- 
leigh. The superb house, the grand old park, 
the great people who were yet so kind and 
afihkble, produced a permanent impression 
upon his mind. He learned also to take an 
interest in the affairs of others. He became 
less self-centred, less resentful of the intru¬ 
sion of aims and aspirations which he did 
not quite understand. He expanded in an 
atmosphere of goodwill. There were no 
Mantons to shut him up with their remarks 
about his family and parentage ; there was 
no such aloofness as he sometimes ex¬ 
perienced at Petersfield to rouse his indignant 
opposition. 

But the most unforgettable incident of 
all happened a day or two before he was due 
to return home. Gerald had been out the 
night before in the wood, called the Home 
Wood, sugaring for moths, and he and 
Andrew were out betiiiies the next morning. 
They made their way to the wood, Gerald 
with a collecting-box, Andrew with a sketch¬ 
ing pad. Andrew soon found a congenial 
subject, sat down on a log, and set to work. 
Gerald wandered off away from the path. 

Andrew, after working for some time, was 
not quite pleased with the point of view, and 
thought he would begin again. He^took out 
from his pocket a large knife, mu^ larser 
than the ordinary pocket knife, that 
father had given him, and slit the top sheet 
from his drawing pad. Just as he had 
done so, he was startled to hear a frightful 
roar from the wood behind him—very close 
to him it sounded—^and then imme^tely 
he hehrd Gerald’s voice shouting, “ Help, 
Andrew! ” 

With a face as pale as death, and the un¬ 
clasped knife in his hand, Andrew dashed 
away in the direction of the sound. He did 
not seem to have gone more than ten or 
twenty yards when he saw Gerald in the 
grip of Fanny the gorilla. She was not so 
tall as Gerald, but she had forced him to his 
knees and had tom his coat from top to 
bottom. Evidently she had sprung upon 
him from the back. 

Andrew did not hesitate a moment. He 
leapt at the brute and struck with all his 
force. She loosed her hold of Gerald, and 
fell under his attack. For a gorilla treads the 
mx>und very unsteadily because of the hand- 
uke formation of foot. Andrew had got up 
considerable momentum ; he was also pos¬ 
sessed of great bodily strength. 

As the gorilla fell, he left his knife stickily 
in her great hairy body and seized the arm 
that she had raised. He gripped it con¬ 
vulsively in his strong hands and in less 
time than it takes to tell the gorilla was 
under him with her arm broken. Her 
terrific roar of pain and rage right in his ear 
nearly deafened him. 

But he was not in the least afraid. His 
brain was working like fire, thinking out what 
to do next. Fanny decided for him. With 
a strong effort she got clear of the boys and 
scrambled up the nearest tree, her broken 
limb ha ng ing loose, the knife still in her 
body, and her face most hideous to look upon. 
She turned towards her assailants for a 
moment. Then with shrieks and roars she 
disappeared into the w^ood. 

Gerald was not seriously hurt. His 
nerves, however, were much shaken, and 
Andrew had some difficulty in persuading 
him to make for home as quickly as possible. 
On their way back they met the keeper. 
Arriving at Fanny’s cage a little later than 
usual that morning he found the door of it 
open. 

It was never known whether it had been 
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left open, or msecnrely fastened, or forced. 
Lord Stuart was inclmod to cr^t Fanny 
with sufficient ingenuity to unfasten it for 
herself. The keeper w'as not very much 
alarmed. He had never regarded Fanny as 
savage, a d when the boys met him, he 
was proceeding in an almost leisurely manner 
investigating the signs of her progress. The 
sight of Glerald’s coat and scratched face 
undeceived him. Instead of following Fanny 
up he returned with the boys, learning the 
details of the affair on the way. 

Lord Stuart was already out. Unlike the 
keeper he had caught the sound of Fanny’s 
roar, had visited her cage, found it empty, 
learned that Andrew and Gerald were in 
the wood, and had started off in s arch of 
them. 

Andrew never forgot the look on his face 
when he saw Gerald or the way in which he 
took the boy in his arms. For a few minutes 
he seemed unable to bend his mind to any¬ 
thing else. Then, as Gerald, in a rather 
trembling and incoherent manner revealed 
the way in which he had been rescued, he 
turned to Andrew and laid his hands on his 
shoulders and thanked him. There was a 


wonderful dignity and beauty about it. 
Happy Andrew to have earned the gratitude 
of so good a man! 

Gerald, by his mother’s orders, was put to 
bed. The doctor was summoned and was 
able to report that he would be all right in 
a day or two. 

Andrew insisted on joining the party sent 
out to re-capture Fanny. They found her 
lying on the ground, exhausted by loss of 
blood and the pain of the fra ture. It was 
quite an easy matter to bring her back. The 
keeper gave Andrew his knife. Andrew took 
it with a shudder and flung it far into the 
depths of the wood. Then, to the utter 
astonishment of everybody, he started 
running. He did not stop until he reached 
his own room at Beechleigh, where he dropped 
down on his bed and remained staring with 
wide eyes at the ceiling. The horrible sense 
of contact with the loathsome animal had 
been rcviv.d by the sight of the knife. It 
had been the same in a less degree when ho 
tossed Manton into the water. The sense of 
contact with something he intensely disliked 
caused a sort of paralysis of ^ moral 
systenL 

(7b he continued.) 


An hour later he had discovered Me and was 
playing with her quite prettily. 

At lunch time the master and mistress of 
the house looked at Andrew with a new 
interest and affection. Part of Lord 
Stuart’s interest was in his physical strength. 
It seemed almost impossible that he could 
actually have broken the arm of a gorilla. 
Yet he had done so, either by sheer force or 
becau.se of the angle at which he had jerked 
Fanny under his weight. The instant, 
decision, the w'holo-hearted effort, the 
apparently total absence of fear—these 
interested Lord Stuart too. But mother 
and father also looked at him as one wdio had 
perhaps saved their only son from a fearful 
death. They said hardly anything to him 
and he said nothing to them. The matter 
lay too deep for words on their part; Andrew, 
on his part, had not in the least realised wliat 
hj had done. That night, before he w'ent to 
b^d. Old Dick said to him, “ You are a brave 
lad, Cary ; I am very proud that you belong 
to Talbot’s.” And sw'ceter than any com¬ 
mendation in Andrews’s ears w'as this praise 
of his house-master. For there never w’as or 
could be anyone quite like Old Dick. 





SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


T he hours had advanced nearly to mid¬ 
day before Tom and his companions 
awoke from their slumber. The dim light 
of the cave and the perfect stillness enabled 
them to rest without disturbance, and 
Fedash and Wallolo kept watch. The fire 
burning brightly cheered Tom as he opened 
his eyes, not that any warmth was needed, 
but there was a homely look about it, and 
the fugitives felt as they looked on its com¬ 
fortable blaze that their greatest perils 
were past. Tom now had leisure to study 
the men whom he had snatched from an 
awful doom. The eldest w'as a tall, well- 
set up man, who looked like a trader. His 
face was thin, because of the terrible scenes 
he bad passed through, but he was strong 
and courageous-looking. 

His name, he said, was Patterson, an 
Ayrshire man. He had been a trader for 
more than twenty years on the African 
coast, and had established a prosperous 
business in the Bandajuma district. He 
had acquired considerable influence among 
the natives, and had been under the impres¬ 
sion that he was a favourite with them. 
He had noticed the growing excitement and 
hostility, but thought that after a few 
months’ strong dealing it would pass away. 
There was a Mission house in the town, in 
which were a Mr. Johnson, his wife, and 
children, a native agent named Roberts, 
with his wife and si.ster, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, and a carpenter named Vincent. 
They were all Sierra Leone people. 

One night a company of negroes armed 
with spears and knives came crowding into 
the village. They were mostly under the 
influence of strong drink, and sveaggered 
about, insulting everyone they met. They 
pulled open the doors of the huts and threw 
the furniture and goods into the roadway. 
Remonstrances only made them more in¬ 
sulting, and presently weapons were bran- 
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dished and a cry was made to kill all those 
who spoke English or wore English dress. 
Some huts were set on fire, and the war- 
boys, becoming more and more excited, 
made open attacks upon several people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were seized and 
stripped naked. Mr. Johnson was struck 
in the face with a cutlass, and his nose cut 
off. Some friends trying to rescue them 
were ch.'ised into the houses and beaten. 
The war-boys then cut out the doors and 
windows of the houses, plundered their 
contents, and deliberately set fire to them. 
The Mission house was a frame building on 
stone piers. 

‘‘We all took refuge in it and prepared to 
defend ourselves. Presently I heard some 
one calling my name, and on looking out 
I saw a friendly chief, a man with whom I 
had had many transactions. He told me 
to slip on a woman’s dress and steal out to 
the bush, where he would protect me and 
try to find some men who would endeavour 
to rescue the inmates of the Mission house 
Just then a crowd of war-boys came up and 
drove the chief away. They attacked the 
house, but we drove them off. We then 
decided to slip out after dark and try-to 
hide in the bush. We got away safely, but 
had hardly got into the bush when a crowd 
rushed upon us, and we were forcibly sepa¬ 
rated. My w'atch and money were taken, 
and I was stripped naked and beaten and 
tied to a tree. Mr. Johnson was killed, 
and Mrs. Campbell, who had run shrieking 
into the forest, was overtaken and speared. 
The bodies were fearfully mutilated and 
flung out upon the road. I was flogged and 
taken to a barricade about five miles «away. 
where I was bound securely and handed 
over to a company of war-boys who were 
going with a chief to the Council at the 
Imperri Mountains. I believe that all my 
companions were killed.” 


A yet more terrible storv was told by the 
second man. He was only about tw'enty- 
seven, but his hair w^as already turning 
white. He said that when the massacre 
took place his hair was as black as a raven's 
wing, but that the horrors he had witnessed 
had turned it white. He had been a trader 
in a large town up-country, and was busy 
with his trading when the outbreak 
occurred. His story, which is a perfectly 
true one, was as follows : 

“An Americjin gentleman, two Ameri¬ 
can ladies, and two English ladies, were 
living in the Mission house of the towm 
when the rising occurred. The place was 
suddenly attacked and burnt to the ground. 
All the ladies were stripped and left in the 
burning sun for hours to be gaped at by 
thousands of war-boys, a great number of 
whom were half mad from drink and 
capable of anything. The youngest lady 
was kept a close prisoner by the chief. He 
w’ished to make her his wife, but she had 
the strength of mind and the pluck to 
refuse, and was consequently beaten and 
tortured. She w’as kept a prisoner for 
eight days, and then handed over to a party 
of war-boys, w’ho took her into the bush; 
and there every effort was made to induce 
her to change her mind and marry the chief, 
but without avail. The chief’s wives were 
sent to argue with her, and they treated her 
very cruelly. 

“ After being kept a close prisoner in the 
bush for three days, she w'as brought again 
before the chief. A large crow’d of people 
had gathered to see the white woman, and 
a sort of trial took place, the chief himself 
presiding. At the conclu.sion of this it 
appears as if some bargaining and arguing 
took place among the chiefs about the girl, 
and several offers were made for her. 
Still refusing to accept the chief as hus¬ 
band, or to marry any other man, she was 
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kept a closely guarded prisoner in a small 
hut inside the bush. At length she was 
again brought before the chief; and on her 
persistent refusals she was flogged and tied 
up. Finding that everything that he could 
do was of no avail, the chief lost his tem¬ 
per, and, calling to some war-boys, ordered 
the girl to be killed. They were to kill her, 
but they would not do it too quic kly. She 
was then led away into the bush, bound, 
and stripped." 

Here the narrator was too much over¬ 
come to proceed, and for some minutes a 
profound silence reigned in the cave. 
Wallolo and Fedash sat with staring eyes 
clutching their knives, and Tom’s face 
burned with indignation as he listened. 

" I heard her screaming from the bush 
and calling upon God to let her die. They 
tied her to a tree, and rushing upon her 
from all sides the fiends hacked her in 
pieces with their cutlassoe. Another lady, 
who was ill with fever, they tied up in 
barbed wire and left her in the sun till she 
died. All the men were tortured and 
Anally hacked to pieces, their heads being 
severed and stuck up on spears. I was 
flogged and tortured until I almost lost my 
reason, and would have been killed, but at 
that moment a chief and his band came on 
the scene. They were proceeding to the 
great Council, and I was handed over to 
them to be taken to the mountains and 
offered as a sacrifice." 

The third story was even more appalling 
in its narration of dreadful cruelties, and 
the man who told it could only speak in 
faltering accents. The horror of it had so 
shaken him that he could hardly tell the 
tale, and his hearers w'ere thrilled by it. 

‘‘ Oh, the terrible sights," he said, as 
he put his hands over his eyes, “ I shall 
never forget them if I live until I am a 
himdred. The memory will be a night¬ 
mare all my life. I never dreamed that 
human beings could perpetrate such foul 
deeds, and 1 shall never spare an African 
murderer if he falls into my hands. So 
long as I live in this horrible country I 
shall fight to avenge the poor innocents who 
wore majssacrcd, and when the flag once 
more flies over a people protected by the 
strong arms of British soldiers I shall leave 
the bloodstained land and never return to 
it. The curse of God must rest upon it 
because of its dark cruelty. When I w£u» 
bound I was hurried by captors through 
the bush towards the Imperri Mountains, 
and in the great pass leading to the Council 
place I was thrown in with a crowd of 
bound prisoners who were, like me, 
destined for sacrifice. I was too sick with 
horror to care very much what became of 
me, and longed for the moment to come. 
When I saw you, ae a Morri-man, coming 
down the line with the sacrificial knife in 
your hand, I knew that the end was not 
far off, but w'hen you stumbled, and I heard 
the few English words you spoke. Heaven 
seemed to open before me. I never so 
realised the beauty of the English language 
until that moment; the words were like 
music to me, and the sight of the old home 
in glorious old England rose in my mind. 
Your voice carried mo back to the little 
farmhouse where I lived with my parents, 
and I forgot everything in the vision I con¬ 
jured up of the quiet English homestead, 
wuth its green fields and it.s placid grazing 
cattle, and its homely feeling of protection 
and peace. I blessed God for my dear 
homeland and re.solvcd to make a supreme 
effort to e.scape." 

He held out his hand to Tom and grasped 
his hands with a firm grip. 

‘‘ You saved us, sir, from a terrible 
death, and acted the part of the true Briton. 
God will rew'ard you, and you may be sure 


that your courage and assistance wdll live 
in our minds when everything else has been 
blotted out." 

‘‘It was what any Englishman would do, 
gentlemen," said Tom, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘‘especially fora fellow-countryman, 
and, bad as Africa is, here are two men, 
Fedash and Wallolo, who would have tried 
to do the same under like circumstances. 
There are good and bad, even in savage 
Africa, and when these awful days are over 
we shall hear of many a noble deed done by 
black men, and of examples of self-sacrifice 
given which would do credit to the greatest 
race. But I am thankful to God that I 
was able to come to your rescue, and if all 
goes well with us we shall in a few days 
be safe in Sherbro or Freetown wdth British 
bayonets around us and brave hearts to 
give us cheer. Fedash, you had better 
s( out through the tunnel and see how affairs 
are shaping outside. To-night w^e must set 
out for the river where Zabari is awaiting 
ufi, for my information is too valuable to 
keep, and anxious hearts will be looking 
out for us at Freetown." 

Fedash took up his weapons and slipped 
away. Tom took off his Morri garments 
and laid them aside. He was stripped now 
to his belt and loin-cloth. He took what 
was left of the dye and rubbed it on his 
body, and did what he could to stain the 
bodies of his companions. There was not 
enough to make them black, but sufficient 
to darken them so as to hide the whiteness 
of their skins for night travelling. But 
any negro could have told that they were 
English. In a few minutes Fedash re¬ 
turned. Tom could see that he had impor¬ 
tant news. 

" Master," said he, the valley is full 
of Mendi war-boys. A party has just 
passed, following your trail; they have 
trackers with them, and are going rapidly 
in the direction of the forest. In a short 
time they will come out on the stream, and 
when they find that the trail has stopped 
they will search every inch of the ground 
and beat up all the bushes. We must set 
out at once, before they come to the stream. 
To wait here would mean discovery in a 
day or two, and then nothing could save 
us. We could defend the cave for some 
time, but they would pile brushwood all 
around and fire us out. Even if they did 
not discover us, our food would not keep 
us long, and then we should be driven out 
by starvation." 

" You are right, Fedash; we must leave 
immediately. Make your way to the 
bushes at the stream. We will follow, and 
if the coast is clear we will hurry down the 
water to hide our trail, and when we are a 
few miles down take to the woods again. 
We dare not delay till nightfall, for by that 
time thousands of sharp eyes will be all 
about us and discovery would be certain." 

They rapidly gathered up their weapons, 
packed up the food that was left, each man 
taking his own portion, and made their way 
to the overhanging bushes. All was per¬ 
fectly still and nothing wuld be seen. On 
the plain, however, they saw a great crowd 
of war-boys waiting for the signal to 
advance from the trackers, who were scout¬ 
ing ahead and following the trail. Noise¬ 
lessly they dropped into the stream and 
pushed on at full speed. There was no 
sign of enemies anywhere near, although 
they knew that they could not depend very 
much upon this, for their foes were not 
likely to betray their presence until they 
were certain that the white men could not 
escape. 

The windings of the stream made their 
journey much more difficult, and at the end 
of an hour they were not more than two 
miles from the cave. They hurried on 


without pause or rest. Each man knew 
that his life hung on a slender thread, and 
that at any moment a shout from the bush 
might announce that they were in the hands 
of the enemy. With heaving chests they 
hurried along the difficult water-way, their 
feet slipping on the stones and often caus¬ 
ing them to fall full length in the water— 
now pushing through thick prickly thorns 
which formed a kind of archway over the 
stream, now climbing over trees which had 
fallen; but always getting farther away 
from the searching, eager enemy. When 
they had gone about eight miles down the 
stream, Tom ordered them to get into the 
forest. Wallolo and Fedash came last, rs 
their trail w’as not known to the pursuers 
as were the footmarks made by Tom and 
the others. They trod as lightly as they 
could, while W^allolo and Fedash stepped 
with all the weight of their bodies as neaply 
as possible in their footmarks. 

About five o’clock the sun warned them 
that the welcome darkness would soon fall. 
There is no twilight in these latitudes, and 
night comes as the sun goes down. The 
sunset was blood-red and seemed to 
threaten a storm. The wind could be 
heard rushing over the tree-tops, and in the 
far distance the dull rumbling of thunder 
came at regular intervals. Before long the 
rain-clouds had come up, and as the sun 
went down the heavy drops could be heard 
pattering on the myriad leaves. 

“Hurry on, master," said W^allolo; 
“ the wet ground will leave a distinct trail, 
and if they have followed us along the 
stream it will not be long before they pick 
up our footsteps in the forest. Keep a 
sharp look-out for animals. I heard the 
cry of leopards just now, and as we pass 
under the heavy branches one may leap out 
upon us." 

Fedash had now to go to the front in 
order to act as guide. He knew where he 
wanted to strike the river, at the point 
where Zabari was waU hing, and his trained 
vision was more capable of following the 
track than was the sight of the others. He 
held a spear in his left hand, and clutched 
his hunting-knife with the right. His ey.?s 
roved from right to left of the path, and 
every low branch received a rapid and 
searching scrutiny. It was fortunate for 
him that he was so cautious. The path was 
now a narrow track through thick bush, 
and the trees were so closely packed that 
only a narrow lane remained for the men 
to push through. Suddenly a long, lithe, 
ellow-and-black body flung itself from a 
ranch straight at the head of Fedash, A 
huge paw with great shining claws made 
a sweeping blow at him. Like lightning in 
his quickness the hunter dropped on his 
knees, and as the beast passed over him 
Fedaeh plunged his spear into its heart. 
Tom, who came after him, was knocked 
headlong into the bush by the impact of the 
heavy body, and before he could realise 
what had happened, Fedash had driven his 
knife several times into the body of the 
leopard. 

That was a narrow escape, master," he 
said with a laugh. " The brute almost 
took me unawares, but I saw him the in¬ 
stant he made his spring, and dropped on 
my knees. His extended body gave me the 
chance I needed, and I aimed straight at 
his heart." 

You have wonderful coolness, Fedash," 
said Tom, when he had breath enough to 
speak. ‘‘ I thought that an earthquake 
had happened. He came against me like a 
cannon-ball." 

“ I have killed many leopards in the 
course of my hunting. I would rather 
tackle one than an enraged elephant any 
day. The leopard trusts everything to its 
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first spring, and if you manage to dodge 
that it seems somehow to lose courage. 
Two men can always overcome it wherever 
it may be. We always go together, Zabari 
and 1, when we hunt leopard, and we have 
never had a wound. We have gone up a 
tree after one. It was the biggest leopard 
I ever saw, and it was lying on a branch. 
Zabari went up first and I followed. The 
leopard watched ue and showed its teeth. 
I went out on a rather slender branch on 
the opposite side of the tree, and Zabari 
waited on another. Presently the leopard 
crawled out after me. 1 sat on the branch 
facing the leopard, and as it came on I got 
farther out until at last the branch was 
bending under me. The leopard followed, 
and Zabari got on the same branch and 
came after it. Now I began to shake the 
branch. I knew the leopard could not 
turn round upon Zabari, and it dared not 
come on to where I was sitting. Then 
Zabari drove his spear into it, and in a 
few minutes it lost its hold and killed 
itself in the fall from the tree. The 
elephant is a wise beast, but the leopard 
is a fool." 

They kept on their way, and presently 
Wallolo called from the rear : 

" Master, I hear shouting behind us. 
Let us halt for a moment and make sure." 

The six men stopped. From the depths 
of the forest they heard a long-drawn cry. 
Then from the right and left other criee, as 
though an answer were being returned. 
The lightning was now flashing and 
thunder rolled continuously over their 


heads. In the intervals they listened in¬ 
tently, and no doubt remained that they 
were being closely pursued and were almost 
surrounded. A distant cracking of twigs 
as though a body of men were forcing their 
way through the forest was now and again 
distinctly heard. 

"Full speed ahead ! " said Tom. " They 
are trying to surround us, and will close in 
as they get nearer the river. They know 
that we are making for boats in order to 
get down to Sherbro." 

They dashed along at full speed, despite 
the many obstacles in their way, and Tom 
was afraid that the strength of the men he 
had rescued would not last out. Wallolo, 
Fedash, and he were in the best of con¬ 
dition for a long-distance run, but the 
others had not been trained, and were 
showing signs of acute distress. Their 
breath came with quick pants, their faces 
were strained, and they staggered as they 
ran. Several times one after the other 
slipped and lay for a little utterly pros¬ 
trate. 

The shouting of the pursuers came nearer 
and nearer. Evidently they were running 
at full speed without troubling much about 
tracking, as though they knew that the 
fugitives were within their circle, and 
must inevitably make for a certain point on 
the river. 

" I cannot go any farther," said Patter¬ 
son, with a groan. " Leave me and push 
on, gentlemen ; I am spent." 

" Each of you take a hand—you, Wal¬ 
lolo, on one side, Fedash on the other, help 


him along; the river cannot be far away. 
We must push on, or we shall be overtaken 
and speared." 

At Tom’s word each man took hold of 
Patterson, and he made a supreme effort 
and staggered. Tom drew his revolver and 
fired it. Then, breathless and almost de¬ 
spairing, the little band fought their way 
along the track. The Mend is were now 
shouting within less than a hundred yards 
of them. Tom thought he heard a cry from 
the darkness in front of him. He fired 
again and shrieked as loudly as he could— 

" Zabari ! Zabari ! " 

The next minute they saw the river a few 
yards in front of them. 

"Into the reeds, gentlemen; risk the 
alligators; it is life or death. In with you, 
and as n ar to one another as possible." 

So saying, Tom jumped into the thick 
reeds which grew along the bank. He 
knew that it was the favourite lurking place 
of crocodiles, but there was no time for 
hesitation. 

He looked anxiously up and down the 
river; there were no signs of Zabari, and 
perfect stillness reigned upon it. Stand¬ 
ing up in the water and holding his pistols 
above his head, he fired two shots in rapid 
succession, and all cried, " Zabari! Za¬ 
bari ! " with all their might. The cry re¬ 
echoed over the silent water, but Zabari 
was nowhere to be seen, and at that moment 
a crowd of furious natives broke out of 
the forest, and looked around with fierce 
and gleaming eyes. 

{To he continued.) 


How Tommy Atkins Spends Christmas and the 
New Year at Home and Abroad. 


T he Christmas spirit immortalised by 
Dickens is safe in the soldier’s hands 
at least. We may be told that in this com¬ 
mercial age the wholesome sentiment of the 
reason is decaying, or that the Clerk of the 
Weather’s vagaries are robbing Christmas 
of its old-time associations. But the 
Foldier has not yet fallen a victim to the 
baneful influence of Scrooge—and Christ¬ 
mas weather is a matter of supreme unim¬ 
portance to him. It is only the hearty 
spirit of the time that matters; for the 
British soldier may have to eat his Christ¬ 
mas pudding ("plum-duff" he calls it) 
whilst sweltering in the Transvaal high 
veldt, or rolling on a troopship in the region 
of the Equator, or after prodding turbulent 
tribesmen with the business end of his 
bayonet, or in his barrack-room at home— 
trying to imagine that there is deep snow 
outside just as in the charming regimental 
Christmas cards, and that the blazing fire 
is really necessary. 

Christmas is the soldier’s supreme festi¬ 
val of the year—it is the one day when 
stem discipline is relaxed and officer and 
private hob-nob on common terms. How¬ 
ever the soldier may be situated on the 
eventful date—whether charged with the 
r«>6ponsibilitie8 of outpost duty perched on 
a hill among the clouds, or guarding the 
frontier at Gibraltar, or performing sentry- 
go in turn with the representatives of nine 
different nations at Pekin, or besieged by 
the enemy, or engaged in submarine 
mining or ballooning—it may be assumed 
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for certain that his oflicers are strenuously 
making things as pleasant as possible for 
him under the circumstances. For the 
soldier’s Christmas celebrations are sup¬ 
ported and made thrice dear to him by 
vivid remembrance of all that the day has 
brought to him at home, at sea, in our 
farthest outposts, or on active service; it 
is the link that binds soldier comrades 
together all over the world; and ever the 
hearty and sincere toasts are the same : 
"To the commanding officer," "To our 
comrades overseas," " To our chums 
departed" {received in silence), "To the 
honour of the regiment"—whether drunk 
in champagne supplied by the officers, or 
crude beer bought of natives, or thrice- 
grateful muddy water supplied by a pro¬ 
vidential stream. 

Christmas in the Army is anticipated a 
long way ahead. First there are the regi¬ 
mental cards to be chosen and ordered— 
and these are usually a most tasteful blend, 
in colours, of seasonal memories and wishes, 
with illustrations of the regiment’s colours, 
or of old and quaint uniforms, or records 
of fighting or sporting achievements. 

Then Tommy Atkins begins to notice the 
disappearance of some little item from his 
daily fare, and says, with jocular signifi¬ 
cance : " Hullo ! the Christmas ‘ spread ’ is 
growing—the fatter the goose becomes the 
more we need him ! " And he smacks his 
lips and merrily brandishes knife and fork 
in schoolboy anticipation. But it is only 
that the Christmas dinner shall be a really 


stupendous affair and break all records that 
the company caterer economises just a little 
before that day; for generous grants are 
usually made towards the " spread " from 
the regimental funds, while each captain 
will give his company a cash present, and 
finally a gift may be expected from the 
commanding officer. 

The company decorators—men noted for 
their skill in manipulating holly, mistletoe, 
cotton-wool, coloured paper, and flags, and 
in inventing suitable mottoes—are excused 
duties so that they may devote their time 
to the transformation of a barrack-room, 
specially set aside, into a veritable wonder¬ 
land. And it is no exaggeration to say that 
not the richest and gayest London shops can 
outvie at Christmas the charm, harmony of 
colour, tastefulness, and delightful novel 
effects of the soldier’s decorations. But in 
every barrack-room the mottoes, worked in 
all varieties of characters, are the chief 
feature. " Health, happiness, and long 
life " is wished the colonel in gilt letters six 
inches deep facing the door; the colour- 
sergeant and his family will be content 
with a " Jolly good luck ’’ squeezed into a 
corner behind the fire. No w'orthy superior 
is forgotten; but the occasion is chiefly 
seized upon for a display of the soldier’s 
humorous ingenuity. 

For instance, when the name of a certain 
sergeant-drummer was Cave, some one 
affixed outside the drummer-boys’ door : 
" Cave cane-’em," a variation of the old 
Roman warning. One vain old officer, too. 
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always betrayed his acute anxiety to find 
the motto specially dedicated to him the 
moment he entered each room; eo that a 
wag once tacked the welcome, written in 
microscopic characters, on the ceiling, and 
then, as the officer entered, went forward 
saluting with a huge teleecope extended ! 
But this, like everything at such a time, 
was received with the heartiest good 
humour; and even one crabbed, solemn- 
visaged martinet was seen to smile 
for the first time when the following in¬ 
scription met his gaze : “ Long lives to our 
officers,” and then, in tiny letters under¬ 
neath, ‘‘but small ‘livers.’” This, of 
course, was an intimation that liverish indi¬ 
viduals w^ere not wanted in that regiment; 
and another corps boasted their good 
fortune in the inscription : ‘‘ We have no 
‘ petty ’ officers, but many pets.” Again, 
over the motto to a paymaster was the 
parody on a well-known saying : “ Where 
there’s a bill there’s a pay ! ” The foibles 
or eccentricities of superiors are occasion¬ 
ally neatly hit off in a couplet or |)hrase ; 
and mottoes like the following are often 
seen : ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the sentry ” ; 
‘‘ Let ‘ private ’ jollity be ‘ general.’ ” 
“A bob in the hand’s worth two in the 
' Bull and Bush ’ ” ; and jok(« of the 
following type : ” Why did William 

Tell? Because if he didn’t Sir Evelyn 
Wood.” 

But preparations for the great dinner 
have al.«o to be made well in advance. The 
colour-sergeant and his assistants are busy 
catering, and the cooks have to be re¬ 
inforced for the importfint business of 
turkey-plucking, pudding-stirring, cleaning 
of vegetables, and so on. 

Church parade is the first item on the 
programme when the great day arrives, and 
then the eoldier settles down to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a veritable feast of good things. 
The table (covered with enowy linen, 
glittering utensils, glasses, flowers, and 
fruit) positively groans under its burden 
of turkey, ham, fowds, roast beef, sauces, 
stuffing, and vegetables in abundance; and 
on this epecial occasion the soldier is 
honoured by having his sergeants cjirving 
for him—and later dining at the same table. 
A special table at the end is occupied with 
wine bottles and glasses—reserved for the 
commanding officer, who presently makes 
his appearance, followed by his staff. He 
inspects the decorations (a prize as a rule 
going to the best company in this respect), 
satisfies himself that the men’s dinner 
is all right, congratulates the company 
superiors on the general turn-out, and then, 
going to his own little table, drinks the 
health of the men, and wishes them a merry 
Christmas in a felicitous speech which often 
includes a reference to former memorable 
Christmases of the regiment when fighting 
in distant lands. 

To say that the troops heartily recipro¬ 
cate all the good wishes is to state the 


obvious ; and then come the toasts : ‘‘ To the 
Uoyal Family,” ” The Colonel of the Regi¬ 
ment,” and so forth. It is usually neces¬ 
sary, by the way, bec.ause of the number 
of rooms to be visited, for all to arrange 
that the same description of wine be placed 
before the ‘‘C.O.,” otherwise that officer 
might have good refison to dread his Christ¬ 
mas round of visits! Beer, wine, or 
mineral water is free to the troops; and on 
the C.O.’s departure the Christmas pud¬ 
ding (to be followed by dessert) usually 
makes its appearance. 

The puddings are brought in in true old- 
English fashion, flaming, or decked with 
flags and holly; and the soldier, wherever 
he may be, would never consider his Christ¬ 
mas complete without the time-honoured 
“plum-duff.” Portions are cut off and 
sent, together with other good things, to 
soldiers who may be away on guard or 
other duty ; and very often small hampers 
are made out of the plentiful remnants 
of the feast for soldiers’ w'ives or w’idows 
in want. 

No obstacle is allowed to stand in the 
way of that jovial British pudding. 

On board ship soldiers turn to and make 
heroic efforts to knead and cook their own, 
though not alw'ays w'ith happy results; 
and a famous field-marshal has related how, 
during the Crimean campaign, he ferreted 
about the camp with a brother officer, and 
eventually produced a weird concoction 
compo.sed of maize, bread scraps, toffee 
crushed for sugar, currants, and jam— 
or some le.«s appetising additions—tied up 
and boiled in a red handkerchief, the dye 
from which saturated that pre( ious amateur 
pudding ! It was during the same cam¬ 
paign that another pudding, which was 
being cooked in a camp-copper, jealously 
uarded as though it were a sack of jewels 
y hungry soldiers, wras struck by a well- 
aimed Russian shell, which shattered the 
copper and its contents and severely 
wounded the “ master-cook.” 

During the South African War, a soldier 
who knew more about blacking boots than 
cooking was deputed to prepare a Christ¬ 
mas pudding for some officers, and when 
the article made its appearance on the 
table, amid acc lamations, it was found im¬ 
possible to cut it. The wretched cook con¬ 
fessed later that he had misLiken a sack 
of cement for the flour and had made the 
pudding of that. On another occasion a 
pudding looked so unappetisingly yellow 
that an officer was tempted to ask if it had 
the jaundice; it then leaked out that the 
cook had made it of curry-dripping in de¬ 
fault of suet. It may be remembered, 
too, that during the siege of Ladysmith 
the Boers signalled Christmas by firing into 
the town a plugged shell, w’hich was found 
to contain a piece of plum-pudding w'ith 
“ The compliments of the season.” 

But soldiers on duty in remote parts of 
the world have occasionally to be content 


with an apology for the usual Christmas 
fare; fried goat-chops and pancakes have 
sometimes had to do duty for turkey and 
plum-pudding on the far Indian frontier, 
and in parts of Canada it has been found 
necessary at the Christmas dinner to chop 
the bread with an axe, and to serve the 
joint for the troops piping hot on the table 
over a pan of glowing charcoal—and even 
then the centre has sometimes been found 
unthawed ! 

In the evening the soldier glories in his 
“ sing-song ” or smoking concert, under the 
chairmanship of the colour-sergeant, and 
often with the company officers as well as 
the sergeants in attendance, whilst Chinese 
lanterns are lit everywhere, and everything 
is as merry as a marriage-bell whal time 
the company “ funny-dogs ” and amatour 
vocalists keep the company in rare good 
humour. But soldiers have real reason to 
pride themselves on ability as songsters, 
and by judicious carol-einging, aided by 
members of the band, prior to Christmas 
considerable amounts have been raised for 
charitable purposes. Sometimes, too, there 
may bo ingenious decorative schemes to 
add to the evening’s amusement of all : one 
regiment ran an imitation of a waxworks 
show; another did a burlesque of a music- 
hall, modelled on “ The Follies ” entertain¬ 
ment ; another constructed a Christmas 
“ maze,” in which the commanding officer 
and his staff got hopelessly entangled (to 
their evident amusement) in their efforts to 
reach the “ wine-and-speech ” table; and 
yet another plan is to set up terrible dis¬ 
torting mirrors that administer rude shocks 
to the dignity of unsuspecting snbalterns 
and others. 

Only in the Scottish regiments is Christ¬ 
mas Day ignored, and even plum-pudding 
is not served. But by New Year’s Eve 
the decoration of the rooms is finally com¬ 
pleted, and revelry extends throughout the 
night in time-honoured style well into the 
New Year. Many strange customs are fol¬ 
lowed on this occasion. In more than one 
regiment the officers visit their men and 
toast the New Year with them. In the 
Seaforth Highlanders, at the stroke of mid¬ 
night, the oldest soldier of the regiment 
is carried out to the strains of the regi¬ 
mental band playing “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and the youngest drummer is carried in 
amid cheers. In nearly every regiment the 
band plays for the benefit of the men on 
the barrack square in the evening; and, in 
the famous Royal Scots Greys, “Auld Lang 
Syne ” is struck up by the band at the 
stroke of midnight, being chorally accom¬ 
panied by the whole of the regiment, with 
toasting. In other regiments the officers 
may be heard singing this fine old air in 
their mess, and sometimes the pipers march 
up and down with their plaintive droning 
until midnight strikes. As well try to de¬ 
prive the Scottish regiments of their kilta 
as of their New Year festivities ! 


^ ^ 

Deeds Worth Hemembering. 


RATITUDF,” it has been .said, “ is a 
Vj 8en.se of favours to come.” It is, 
no doubt, within the scope of the weaker 
portion of our natures to forget benefits and 
kindnc.sses which w'e may have received, 
and look forward with expectant hope to 
those yet to come. 


ByCAPT. WILMER, 

Author of ** In the Doldrumt.” etc. 

At first sight it might appear as though 
this sentiment .savoured of the bawst in¬ 
gratitude, but if we examine the matter 
reflcrctively it will be seen that what apix^ars 
like ingratitude is merely the natural effect 
produced by the lapse of time, which, if it 
acts adversely upon occasions, at others. 


fortunately for human-kind, assuages the 
deepest sorrow or the most baneful afflic¬ 
tion. 

The life of the soldier is often full of inci¬ 
dent. During warfare .so many eventa over¬ 
ride one another it seems ira]x>S8ible to take 
note of every one that occurs. Some epi- 
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sodes, from their very magnitude and im¬ 
portance, command widespread attention 
at the time of occurrence, and are afterwards 
handed down to posterity in the form of 
history, never to be forgotten; but other 
events are more than prone to be overlooked, 
though in their lesser degree they may have 
called forth brilliant and heroic qualities. 

The noble defence of “ Arrah ” during the 
Indian Mutiny will never be forgotten. 
Not so very long ago a civilian, one of the 
garrison who made that splendid defence 
against a raging mob of insurgents, passed 
away at the age of seventy-seven : the simple 
word “ Arrah ” in brackets accompanying 
the notice of his demise. 

Now, to those who have read Kaye’s 
thrilling account of the defence of that 
remote spot, how much' does the simple 
word recall ! We can see in our mind’s eye 
the frail bungalow, loopholed and barricade, 
60 as to enable the garrison to deliver a 
destructive musketry fire upon their assail¬ 
ants ; and amply provisioned within to 
avoid the possible contingency of being 
staiA’ed into surrender. 

No mere superiority in numbers served 
the foe against the indomitable pluck and 
resolution of those within that improvised 
fortress, and the only thing that was near 
bringing the gallant band to surrender was 
a diabolical scheme on the part of the be¬ 
siegers, who, finding they could not over¬ 
come the garrison in any other way, resorted 
to the expedient of poisoning the air, by 
killing a number of oxen to windward of the 
bungalow'. In a very few hours the tropical 
heat of an Oriental sun decomposed the car¬ 
casses, and rendered the position almost 
untenable. Fortunately, at this supreme 
crisis, the gallant Eyre came to the rescue 
and, after a determined fight, put the rebels 
to- flight, and raised the siege; this, it may 
be added, w'as the same Eyre who escaned 
from the terrible episode of the Cabul 
disaster in 1841. 

England has been engaged in so many 
lesser wars during the past thirty years 
that it is difiioult to select from the great 
number and variety of the gallant and 
heroic deeds performed by our troops. Some 
there are, it is true, which stand out very 
prominently; and the name of a place, or 
that of an individual, will often recall the 
particular event, as though a searchlight had 
been cast upon it. But others there are 
which seem to have faded away from living 
memory, though in themselves worthy of a 
tablet upon the pages of time. 

We have only, tor instance, to mention 
the word “ Rorke’s Drift ” to bring at once 
to mind both the event itself and the prin¬ 
cipal actors therein; but how many of us 
have heard of the splendid courage and 
devotion to duty of Captain, now General, 
Oldershaw, of the Royal Artilleiy, during 
the Crimean War. It was not until King- 
lake, in his last volume of the history of this 
war, placed his mark, as it were, upon the 
veteran’.s shoulder, that his name or the 
gallant deeds conn 2 cted with it was known, 
excepting to a limited few. 

On the evening of April 13, 1855, how¬ 
ever, the whole English army before Sebas¬ 
topol w'ere loud in acclamation of the 
courage which had been displayed by a 
small and heroic band of British soldiers ; for 
upwards of five hours a terribly unequal fight 
had been waged against overwhelming odds, 
tmtil not a sandbag or mantlet remained of 
what was known in the morning as No. 7 
Battery ; every gun had been dismantled. 

Oldershaw himself, though unwounded in 
one sense of the word, h^ been battered 
about and bruised by the sandbags as the 
heavy shot of the enemy struck and hurled 
them in upon the indomitable garrison; 
still he refused to evacuate the ruins of the 


batteiy without explicit orders to do so, 
and when eventually the order did come, 
the gtms lying prone upon the ground were, 
loaded and a valedictory salute was fired 
in defiance at the enemy. 

I met General Oldershaw in the Club at 
Dover soon after the appearance of King- 
lake’s last volume, and, addressing him by 
name, the General turned round and asked 
me how it was I knew him. “ General,” I 
replied, “ everyone in England knows you 
by name now.’ 

To the uninitiated, a battery in position 
represents a snug little fortress, sufficiently 
strong to resist the shot of an enemy. But 
we have to remember that in the approaches 
of an attack, batteries are not constructed 
after this fashion ; it is well for us to realise 
what this particular battery really was. 
Imagine, then, a simple work, composed of 
sandbag.s, with a parapet 8 ft. high, and 
18 ft. wide; it had a straight front with a 
small return upo.; either flank. In this 
battery there were but fou:’ gims, the 
mantlets of which had been destroy^ by 
the enemy’s fire the day previously. This 
fragile construction was within 700 yards 
of the enemy’s advanced posts, and was 
funded by a merciless blaze of fire from the 
Russian OS-pounders; the battery itself 
having nothing heavier than 32’8. It would 
take pages of description to tell of all the 
stirring events which took place on that 
eventful day, but when it is added that 
out of three officers and sixty-five gunners 
who were engaged, Oldershaw marched out 
with only three men who had not been either 
killed or wounded, it will be realised how 
fierce was the contest which had been raged. 

The Indian Mutiny offers numerous 
examples of heroic conduct and rare devo¬ 
tion to duty. Surgeon Home of the 90th 
Light Infantry, when in charge of a party 
of sick and wounded men, displayed a re¬ 
markable instance of pluck, judgment, and 
cool-headedness. A civilian was detailed to 
act as guide, when transferring these sick 
men to safer quarters, during the siege of 
Lucknow ; he unfortunately lost his way, 
and the party suddenly found themselves 
in a very hot-bed of the enemy. 

Home immediately took the matter in 
hand, and with his cripples took shelter in 
a native hut. For several hours he main¬ 
tained a sturdy defence against the most 
desperate odds, and it is wonderful, con¬ 
sidering the material he had at his command, 
that a single one of them escaped to tell the 
tale. Fortunately relief came before these 
sick and wounded men became exhausted, 
and Anthony Home obtained a well-earned 
Victoria Cross. 

What a magnificent speech was that ad¬ 
dressed by cSlin Campbell to his High¬ 
landers at Balaclava ! His force was drawn 
up in line, their backs to the sea, in mo¬ 
mentary expectation of an attack by the 
Russians. Campbell, that sturdy old 
veteran, sitting his horse like a statue, 
turned himself in his saddle, and thus spoke : 
“ Remember, Scotchmen, there is no re¬ 
treat from the .spot upon which you stand.” 
Such a roar burst forth in response as might 
have struck terror into the hearts of any foe. 

More recent events have shown us very 
plainly that aptitude for war is a quality 
not entirely monopolised by the European. 
There are races in India who fight with a 
zeal and ardour quite emulating that of the 
Britisher, especially when led and handled 
by English officers. The Ghoorkha, robust 
by nature, though but small in stature, is al¬ 
most unconquerable in bat.le. Ready, nay, 
eager and hot for war, he seems to see no 
fear in death, and his enthusiasm bears him 
along to endure hardship unflinchingly and 
to fight with heroism. 

The Sikh, too, of handsome countenance 


and noble form, has made his name con>- 
spicuous for gallantry in the field, and no 
finer native regiments are to be seen than 
those composed of this hardy race. Rat¬ 
tray’s and Brazier’s Sikhs may be taken as 
fine examples of “ Khalsa ” or pure Sikh 
regiments ; and noble service have those fine 
coips rendered to the Empire, both during the 
Inman Mutiny and subsequently in many a 
hard-fought skirmish with the enemy. 

But of all the devoted and gaUant episodes 
of war, there is hardly one that may compare 
with the heroic defence of a small fortress 
called Saragarhi during the late w'ar upon 
the Afghan Frontier. By some cruel mis¬ 
chance tw’enty-one Sikhs were belated in 
this fort, without any means of obtaining 
aid or succour of any sort from without in 
case of emergency, the nearest fortified post 
being Gulistan, which also was occupied 
by our troops; and this is really the cruel 
part of the business, that though the for¬ 
tresses of Gulistan and Saragarhi were so 
close the one to the other that the events 
transpiring in the latter were, with the aid 
of field glasses, clearly discernible from the 
former, it was impossible for any succour 
to be given, as the enemy, in tremendous 
force, had invested both places, and hemmed 
in their garrisons. 

The troops in Gulistan did indeed make 
one or two desperate sallies in the hope of 
being able to reach the weaker post, but the 
weight of the enemy’s vast numbers was 
too much for them, and they were forced 
back again to the shelter of their walls. In 
the meantime the Afghans, w'ith knife and 
jazail in hand, were attacking the unfortu¬ 
nate Sikhs with shouts of exultant joy. 

The little band, caught like rats in a trap, 
within the narrow confines of that slender 
shelter, knew full well the desperate nature 
of the situation; they realised that death 
and mutilation await^ them in the very 
near future, unless aid reached them from 
without. Less sturdy and warlike men 
would have quailed before the semi-barbaric 
rabble without the walls of Saragarhi, but 
it is at moments such as these that tho 
courage and quality of the people over 
whom Runjeet Singh, the one-eyed ruler* of 
the Punjaub, once held sway, asserts itself. 
The twenty-one veterans braced themselves 
for the unequal contest; a defiant shout 
mingled anger and scorn was the response 
to the Afghans’ suggestion that they should 
evacuate the fort and link their fortunes 
with those of the enemy. 

Fiercely and with bull-dog tenacity did 
the gallant Sikhs endeavour to maintain 
their position, and slowly but surely did 
they bow their heads to the inevitable. 
Every rush of the foe was met with a cool 
and well-directed volley, until at last, tho 
Afghans having effected an entrance within 
the walls, the only five remaining Sikhs 
took refuge within tho giuird-room. still 
keeping the enemy at bay by a constant 
fire from the window’s, and continued tho 
unequal and desperate contest. One by 
one they died under the enemy’s fire, until 
finally but one single Sikh remained. 

Keeping w'ithia the shelter of the guard- 
room he loaded the rifles of his dead com¬ 
rades and shot down the Afghans as they 
approachid the doorway, until a heap of 
slain prt'vcnted ingress to the building. The 
Afghans, finding so stubborn a resistance 
from this solitary soldier, collected fuel and, 
piling it around the guard-room, reduced 
the whole place to ashes. Thus died this 
Sikh of unquenchable courage. 

When the adjoining ground was occupied 
by our troops, shortly after this tragic 
episode, about 200 Afghans w'ere lying 
dead in tho immediate vicinity of Saragarhi, 
testifying to the ardour and gallantry of tho 
small body of defenders. 
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I WANTED a holiday that would provide a 
complete change from ordinary exist¬ 
ence. My aim was to get back into Mother 
Nature’s lap, to de-civilise myself, to lead 
for a week at least a vagabond life. But I 
had had no experience of camping out, and 
none of my friends was in any better case 
than myself. 

Then I bethought me of Millican Dalton, 
“ the English Thoreau,” a devotee of the 
Simple Life, w'ho for ten months out of 
twelve is to be found enjoying life in a 
gipsy tent at Billericay, in Essex, where 
one can play Robinson Crusoe ad lib. The 
other two months have for some years past 


A Gipsy Holiday. 

By W. a. HANSON. 

weeks near Grange, in Borrowdale, and on 
the south shore of Rydal Mere, two miles 
from Ambleside. The programme sent to 
me specified night-rambles, mountain 
ascents, rock-climbing, boating, bathing, 
cycling, and photography. All this I was 
ready for, except the rock-climbing. In 
spite of a note on the prospectus that 
“ rock-climbing is the best form of physical 
exercise, and the climbs selected are well 
known and perfectly safe under expert 
guidance,” and in spite of the fact that 
Dalton was, I knew, regarded in the Lake 
District as an expert climber, L hesitated 
a little, but was reassured by a note from 


Rydal, was the erection of the tents, three 
in number, two for the men and a third, 
pitched higher up the sloping field, for the 
young ladies. Yes, there were four girls 
in the party, three of whom, after a week 
in the Rydal Camp, had w’alked over the 
fells from Grasmere to Borrowdale. The 
rest of the party consisted of seven men, 
including Dalton and his brother. The 
tents were ridge-shaped with two poles, 
and were about 5 ft. 6 in. high and 
6 ft. 6 in. square, accommodating four 
people in each. A low tent of this kind 
has many advantages over the Army bell- 
tent. It will stand bad weather much 



Our Leader. 

been spent by him in the Lake District; 
and at Ambleside and Keswick his pictur¬ 
esque appearance never fails to arouse the 
curiosity of the conventional tourist. Tall, 
spare, athletic, bronzed by sun and w’ind, 
as unconventional in his attire as in his 
habits, he would make no less fit a subject 
for romance than Maurice Hewlett’s 
‘‘Jack Senhouse.” 

I met him first at the Newlands Vale 
Guest House of the Co-operative Holidays 
Association, where for a fortnight in 
August he acts as ” guide, philosopher, and 
friend ” to the clientele of the C.H.A. ; but 
to know him one must share his normal life 
in the camp which is pitched in alternate 


him in which he said, ” Any active walker 
can become a crag-climber, if he likes, with 
practice. Nerve grows with experience, 
and sufficient muscle can also be developed. 
Besides, skill saves a lot of muscle. The 
ordinary rock-climbs are not so tiring as 
might be supposed ; there are so many rests 
while waiting for the other men on the rope 
to climb.” 

So the 8th August found me in Keswick, 
and, following the directions sent to me, 
I arrived in the end of the day at High 
Lodore Farm, in a field adjoining which the 
camp was to be pitched. The first business, 
after unloading the cart on which the camp¬ 
ing paraphernalia had been brought from 


Millican Dalton on the Raft. 

better. The tents were made of stout 
calico, which is thought by far the best 
material to withstand Lake District wet 
and gales. Each man had two blankets, 
and of course each tent was provided with 
a waterproof ground-sheet. After the 
tents had been erected a wood fire was lit, 
and the evening meal cooked and partaken 
of, and then we retired to rest. 

Of the week which followed, w'hich one 
of the lady members of the party described 
as the merriest, maddest week of her life, 
it is difficult to write soberly. We only 
had one stormy night, when, however, it 
seemed as if the tents would be torn up by 
the gale and carried into the lake; but . 
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encouraged by our leader, we novices took 
it philosophically. It was a novel experi¬ 
ence, and that was what we had come out 

for. 

A scramble up the famous Falls of Lodore 
and a picnic at Watendlath by the 
“Devil’s Punchbowl” formed the prin¬ 
cipal features of the first day’s expedition. 
Then there was a day’s boating on Derwent 
Water and the River Derwent, including 
the shooting of the rapids near Portin- 
scale, and a picnic on St. Herbert’s Island 
with a magnificent sunset thrown in ; and 
on the following day an ascent of Scafell 
Pike and a rock-climb up the Kern Knotts 
Chimney on Great Gable, with supjwr on 
the mountain side by Taylor’s Ghyll Force, 
and a descent of the Sty Head Pass at 
midnight. 

On the Thursday there were rome, little 
inclined for exertion, who spent the day 
idly about the camp, or photographing the 
beauties of Rorrowdale—the inanimate 
beauties, I mean ; while others went off for 
more rock-climbing, among them Dalton’s 
cousin, Tom Rennison, who, alas ! was sub¬ 
sequently killed on the Eagles’ Nest Arete, 
and who on that day climbed the Napes 
Needle on Great Gable alone. That was 
^lillican Dalton’s first “ classic ” climb, by 
the way. “ I did it alone and without an 
axe,” he said, “ but that was a feat which 
I would not repeat alone now I have had 
more experience ”; and he solemnly re¬ 
buked the younger man for his rashness. 

Then, in the evening, we sat round the 
fire, talking of many things, but princi¬ 
pally of camping and climbing, drawing 
out our leader to tell us of his most un¬ 
common and out of-the-way camping ex¬ 
perience in the Isle of Skye some ten 
years ago. “ It was quite an expedition,” 
he said, “ aa we were pitched five miles 
from the nearest house, and we had to 
take coal, firewood, and provisions for a 
fortnight by steamer from Oban and to 
erect a gipsy tent, as the ordinary tents 
could not stand the fury of the Atlantic 
gales. The climbing was known to very 
few at that time, and the climbs, being 


ous, but the handholds are more plentiful 
to make up.” Then he f)lunged into the 
recital of his “ hair-breadth ’scapes and 
wild adventures,” and 
the moon slowly rose 
behind the crags and 
flooded the valley w'ith 
silver light. 

“ Wouldn’t it be nice 
on the lake to-night? ” 
said one of the girls. 

“ Yes. Shall we 
go? ” 

And at the word w'e 
leaped to our feet and 
ran dowm to where our 
boat was moored, and, 
stepping in, we loosed 
the chain and made our 
way down the narrow 
river to the lake, across 
which we rowed to one 
of the islands, and, 
lighting a fire, soon 
had the coffee made 
and another midnight 
supper was partaken of, 
after which we returned 
to the Camp just as 
the first light of dawn 
was visible in the 
eastern sky. 

The next day we 
walked to Seatoller and 
over Honister Pass to 
Buttermere and back ; 
and on Saturday morn¬ 
ing we were up before 
four o’clock and round 
by Manisty Park to 
see the sunrise; after 
which we lit a fire and 
breakfasted by the 
lake, the impromptu 
meal being followed by 
an exhibition of skill 
on the part of our host 
in the navigation of a 
hastily improvised raft 
constructed of the 


party was moved to express his feel¬ 
ings in verse, which may fitly close this 
article : 



Napes Needle. 



Our Camp. 

usually more vertical than the English 
climbs, were looked upon as more danger¬ 


stems and branches 
of the trees that 
grew by the lake¬ 
side ; and after this 
mirth - provoking 
exhibition we 
climbed Catbells to 
take a last view of 
the landscape we 
were about to 
leave. 

In the afternoon 
the camp broke up, 
and we separated, 
never all to meet 
again; but often¬ 
times will memo¬ 
ries of that most 
enjoyable and 
health giving of 
summer holidays 
recur to the minds 
of those who were 
privileged to share 
for a week the hos¬ 
pitality of Milli- 
can Dalton, prinf-e 
of good fellows, 
and quicken in them a desire for an¬ 
other gipsy holiday. One at least of the 


Siiuf hey for the joys of the Simple Life 
In a waterproof tent near Lodore ; 

With a lieart Uiat rejoices in soft woodland voices. 
Or vibrates to the torrent’s roar I 

Hurrah for a ni?ht on Uie cold, hard earth— 

A ^px>und-sheet to save you rheumatics ; 

And some stuff (meant to eat) left to tickle your feet 
And cause, in tiie night, acrobatics I 

What can equal tlie joys of the cooking that you 
Have taken a personal share in ? 

For it’s few, you’ll a^ree, can get grass with their tea 
Or attempt otlier mixtures as dolin’. 

So here’s to the song of the Woodland life, 

Tlie zest of the quest for your forage; 

Let the cynics prate still of the joys of the grill. 

But give me some rain in my porridge 1 

You care not a jot for conventional rules— 

Don’t use china—it can’t stand the racket ! 

Take your egg in your hand (for all egg-cups are 
banned). 

And pour out the salt from Uie packet 

So hey for the jovs of Uie Camper’s life, 
enfettered ’neath skies’ boundless freedom : 

Where the murmuring rilLs sing the song of the hilb 
And you don’t wear much clothes—you don’t need 
’em I 
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Football and Photography.- 

SOME HINTS ON THE RUGBY GAME. 

By FRANK JONES, B.A., President of the English Schools Rugby Union, 


I N the previous article I illustrated, by 
means of models on a table, some of the 
most important tactics of a team as a whole. 
In the present article I wish to give a few 
hints on the play of the individual, and to 


{lUustrated trith Photographs by H. W. BiUlKER.) 
PART II. 

at the critical moment, when it is too late 
for the back to change his tactics, the ball 
is passed to the bigger man, and the full 
back makes a fine collar of the man who has 
just passed the ball. 


of a forward. You will notice that the 
back row of the side that have gained 
possession of the ball have ceased to shove 
have broken away from the scrum and are 
trying to pick the ball up. They are 



*•—To illustrate “ Drawinsr your Man.” 

The boy collared has parted with the ball just before being collared. 



a.—“Short and Sharp” Passing. 

Notice how the position of the arms of the giver of the pa'w show that the 
pass was given crisply. Note too the body catch of the receiver. 


illustrate them with photographs of actual 
players. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the most important 
principle of the most important part 
of Rueby football, i.e. passing. Many 
young footballers never seem to grasp the 
fact that passing in itself is of no value, 
and that a player should never pass unless 
the man to whom he passes is in a better 
position than himself. The photograph 
illustrates the principle of “ drawing your 
man.” The smaller boy, who is being 
collared, was in possession of the ball, and 
was being followed up by the boy who now 



3*—The Wrong Way to Catch a Ball. 


has the ball. They had only the back (the 
collarer) to pass, and being two to one ought 
to beat him. But the small boy is clever 
enough to delay the pass till the opposing 
full back has begun to dive for him. Juet 


Had the smaller boy passed the ball a 
fraction of a second earlier the back would 
have gone for the man with the ball, but 
constant practice has taught him ‘‘to 
draw ” the back, and the boy with the ball 
has no opposition. Next time three of you 
have nothing to do practise this manoeuvre, 
and you will find that such an attack is 
irresistible. 

Fig. 2 also deals with passing. You will 
see from the position of the smaller boy’s 
arms that the pars has been ‘‘hard and 
low.” He has used his body to give force 
to the pass, and not merely given a high 
lob pass with his wrists. Notice, too, that 
the receiver has caught the ball just below 
the chest, and is using both hands and body 
to take the pass. If passes are given and 
received in this way there will be no 
fumbling, even if the ball be wet and 
greasy. 

Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the wrong and 
the right way to catch a high ball. The 
hand method of fig. 3 is almost certain to 
bring disaster, especially if the ball is even 
slightly wet. It is true that some of the 
South African footballers could catch the 
ball with perfect safety in this way, but 
they didn’t take sevens in gloves ! Many 
a match has been lost by bad catching of 
the backs and three-quarters, and I have 
always preferred a back who was a good 
catch and a poor tackier to one who was a 
poor catch and a good tackier. Any boy 
can make himself a good catch if he will 
only practise and remember never to let 
the ball bounce if he can help it. Catch¬ 
ing must be practised by itself, and ten 
minutes’ such practice two or three times 
a week will make all the differenc'e between 
a good back and a bad one. The practice 
can be obtained with only a couple of 
players, and may even take place in the 
playground. 

Fig. 5 illustrates one of the worst faults 


decent enough fellows, not shirking work 
and eager to score, but they have forgotten 
the great principle that they must do their 
own work and leave the backs to do theirs. 
Had that back row stuck to their own duty 
and shoved, the ball would have been left 
for the half-back to initiate an attack ; but 
as it is he is frantically trying to get at 
the ball, and meanwhile the opposing half 
may be seen creeping round the scrum 
ready to bottle up the man with the ball. 
Nothing is more calculated to spoil the 
attack of an otherwise invincible scrum 
than the habit of winging on the part of 



4>—The Risht Way to Catch a Ball. 


the back row, and nothing should be more 
severely dealt with by a strong captain. 
There is no reason why the forwards should 
be merely a heeling-out machine. They 
may take the ball with them, or wheel the 
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Bcrum, or do many other things; but if 
they do heel let them all act in concert, and 


halves to collar them when in possession 
of the ball at once raise the cry of “ Off- 


who follows the ball up as it is heeled 
by his opponents cannot possibly be off¬ 


side if he keeps behind the ball. Opinions 
are divided as to the advisability of the 
rule, but there is no doubt as to what is 
allowed as the law stands. It is there¬ 
fore the bounden duty of a half-back to 
follow up the ball as quickly as possible, 
and the law is Euffic iently lenient to say 
that the referee should not blow his 
whistle when the half accidentally over¬ 
runs the ball if he at once steps back 
again on discovering his mistake. 

Fig. 7 deals with a rule which is very 
rarely understood by young players— 
namely, that which enables you to make a 
mark from an opponent’s knock-on or throw 
forward. Most boys know that a mark 
can be made (and a free kick taken) 
when the ball is caught from an oppo¬ 
nent’s kick, but very few take advantage 
of the same opportunity from a knock- 
on. And yet there are dozens of such 
chances in any game, es|)ecially at the 
throw-out, and fig. 7 shows a three- 
quarter making a mark from a knock-on 
by an opjx^ing forward. Some years ago, 
in order to inculcate this special point, 
I offered (I am afraid contrary to the 
spirit of the E.R.U. rules on profession¬ 
alism) half-a-crown to the boy at my 
own school who, in a first-team match 
would make a mark from which a goal 


^1 



5.—Back Row Wronffins. 

Notice how they ore impeding their half-back. 


not spoil it by impeding the scrum half side,” and many referees blow the whistle 
with winging. when it is quite impossible for an infrac- 



6.—To illustrate Half-Back following up ball when his Opponents are meeting it. 

As long as he keeps behind tlie ball he cannot be off-side. 


Fig. 6 illustrates a rule that is very tion of the off-side rule to have been 

often misunderstood. Most half-backs, committed. They forgot that it is im- 



7.—Three-quarter Making Mark from Knock-on at Line Out. 


who are slow enough, or whose forwards possible to be “off-side” as long as you was kicked. For two years the prize was 
are slow enough, to allow the opposing are behind the ball, and the half-back unclaimed, until at last such a goal was 
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kicked and the money duly earned. Two 
days later still another such goal was 
kicked, and in each case the goal meant 
winning the match. Surely it is a record 
to have two victories in three days due 
to marks from knocks-on. This perfectly 
true story, however, shows the value of 
mastering the more intricate points of 
the game. 

Fig. 8 is a snapshot of a school institu¬ 
tion at Aston which has done much to 
improve the standard of school football. 

It is called collaring practice, and is in¬ 
dulged in after every practice game. 
Here you will see all the youngsters 
watching the first fifteen collaring. A 
narrow lane is formed, and the various 
teams, two boys at a time, collar, and are 
collared, one after another. The boys 
themselves choose the partners, and fifty 
or sixty boys have a collar a piece in a 
very short space of time. Many a boy 
has played football for years without ever 
having made a decent tackle in his life, 
and (tell it not in Gath) many a boy with 
a football reputation funks it, preferring 
to go for the man’s neck, to go for him 
sideways, to let him pass and overtake 
him, or in fact to do anything but the 
obvious and only thing of going low. 

And, truth to tell, it is at first a terri¬ 
fying thing to dive for a man’s waist or 
hips, but, like many another such thing, 
ce ixtii qut It premier pas qui coute, 

m 


"Vyo, I don’t think Bullock major behaved 
at all nicely that night. Of course, 
one must admit to a certain extent the 
force of the argument that “might is 
right,” especially when “might” is repre¬ 
sented by the powerful fist of Bullock 
major. But I will tell you what happened, 
and you can judge for yourself. 

My birthday was approaching. All my 
friends and some of my quondam enemies 
knew this. I say “ quondam ’’ enemies 
because, somehow, on the approach of my 
birthday, they became extremely pleasant 
and obliging. Pawkins, I remember, who 
owned a very nice crib to Crrsar, would, as 
a rule, never let me look at it; but recently 
he had allowed me at least ten minutes 
with it every evening. I felt overwhelmed 
with gratitude. Blobbs, our cricket cap¬ 
tain, who was usually most derisive at my 
efforts to bat, condescended to remark that 
he thought I was improving, and he would, 
if I liked, try to coach me himself a bit. 
He said, “ You know, young Tomkins, you 
might get into the eleven next year, if you 
go on improving.’’ 

His help and encouragement filled me 
with gratitude and conceit. 

Stuffmgton minor, who had never given 
me a thing in his life before, actually 
passed his tin of sardines down to me at 
tea, and asked me to help myself. It is 
true that his generosity, unlike his 
appetite, had its limits, and his offer was 
bereft of those lubricating amenities which 
make the wheels of life run smoothly. 
For, along with the sardines, came the 
message, “ Tell young Tomkins not to take 
more than two, or I’ll smack his head.” I 
took the two with humble gratitude, and 
noticed that Stuffington minor finished the 
rest of them—about ten—himself. 
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and if a boy knows that all his team are 
watching him he will be encouraged to 
take this first step, even if with a little 
trepidation. And then he finds it so easy 


and so safe that never again will he give 
that moment’s hesitation which, as the 
proverb tells us, numbers him with the 
lost. And so collaring practice is as use¬ 
ful for those who watch as for those who 


are watched, and as no team can make 
the least claims to be considered worthy 
if they have not mastered the art of safe 
and fearless tackling, the best advice I 


can give to any captain who is in despair 
with his team is to start at the bed-rock 
of Rugby Football and to begin collaring 
practice at once. 

[the end.] 



8.—Collarins Practice.—Watchina the First XV. 


Tomkins’ Birthday. 


By H. H. HORTON, B.A., 

Author of “ My Firtt Watch." 

I have mentioned these things just to 
show you how popular I was getting. I 
have also said that my birthday was 
approaching. Cynics, who see no good in 
human nature, will of course insinuate that 
my popularity and the near advent of my 
birthday were not unconnected. Person¬ 
ally I prefer to think that it was my owm 
deserving character that procured for me 
the sweets of good fellowship among my 
comrades. 

Bullock major, of course, knew that my 
birthday was coming. He kept a birthday- 
book in which he made each fellow insert 
his name. He thus knew exactly in what 
direction to turn his attention for delicacies 
from home. 

Just at this time he honoured me greatly 
by saying, “ I am going to have my photo 
taken, young Tomkins, and I’ll give you 
one, if you like.” 

I was profuse in my acknowledgments, 
and rather embarrassed at the greatness of 
the offer. Sober and subsequent reflec¬ 
tion, however, compels me to admit that 
Bullock’s photo was not precisely a thing of 
beauty. An enormous red head of stiff 
hair, an ugly freckled face, a massive 
lumpish figure, and huge feet, are not 
exactly the ingredients that go to make up 
an aesthetic ideal. However, the spon¬ 
taneous offer by Bullock of his own photo 
was an epoch-making event in the life of 
any boy at Dr. Spankem’s. and I was elated, 
even as one who walks on air. 

Well, my birthday arrived. By the first 
post T received a postal-order for ten 
shillings from mamma, five shillings from 
Uncle Tom, a box of chocolates from my 
sister Edith, and a picture postcard from 
my little brother Jack. There was the 
further and gratifying news that a hamper 


from the stores was on its way and would 
arrive during the day. I opened these 
letters at the break fast-table, and I noticed 
that Blobbs and Bullock and Stuffington 
were all watching me. They were polite, 
too; for, as soon as I had finished reading 
my letters, they plied me with many atten¬ 
tions and much jam. 

We left the break fast-table and went out 
to play. Blobbs, Bullock major. Stuffing- 
ton, and Paw’kins came to me at once, and 
Bullock major immediately took charge of 
the proceedings. He elected himself, on 
the spot, nern con., chairman and com¬ 
mittee to decide on the method in which 
my birthday w’as to be celebrated. 

I accepted his services with becoming 
gratitude; no other course w’as possible; it 
was a case of “ aut Bullock aut nihil ” ; 
if I had refused his .assistance in the 
ordering of my birthday celebrations I 
should have had a very poor time indeed, 
and precious little of the contents of my 
hamper. 

“You know, Tomkins,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t take this trouble for every kid in 
the school, but I know jolly well if I don’t 
look after you while you have this money 
and grub, all the greedy beasts in the place 
will be hanging on to you like barnacles. 
It’s rather a bother, of course, but I don’t 
like to see youngsters swindled out of their 
things and other fellows sucking up to 
them just because they happen to have 
some grub .and money.” 

Here he eyed in no friendly m.anner 
Pawkins, Stuffington, and Blobbs, who 
looked somewhat uncomfortable. 

“ W’ell, now,” he continued, addressing 
me, and very obviously cold-shouldering the 
others, “ we’ll have a regular, ripping blow¬ 
out to-night in the dormitory; we’ll have 
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Buch a stodge that you won’t be able to 
touch Spankem’s grub for a month after¬ 
wards. You can ask these chaps to the 
feed (i.e. Pawkins, Stuffington, and 
Blobbs), if you like; I don't mind ; I dare 
say there’ll be enough for all of us.” 

I thought this nobly generous. Pawkins, 
Stuffington, and Blobbs looked much re¬ 
lieved and quite cheerful again. 

“ Now,” he went on, “ you’ve got fifteen 
bob, haven’t you? Well, after dinner, 
we’ll get leave to go into the village and 
buy the prog. We’ll start the banquet with 
sausages; and, oh—what a lark!—we’ll 
cook ’em in the dormitory after the lights 
are out.” 

“ But,” I said, “ we haven’t got a fire.” 

“ What’s that matter, you young juggins ? 
We’ll buy a stove and cook them with 
methylated spirits ; there’s plenty of money, 
and i know where to get the things. Well, 
after the sausages, we’d better have some¬ 
thing in the sweets line—tarts, cheese¬ 
cakes, and things; and some lemonade and 
ginger-beer to wind up with, and to drink 
your health, old boy ! Oh ! we will have 
a time.” 

In the course of the morning the hamper 
duly arrived. Bullock major kindly 
assisted me to impack it. 

“ Ah,” he said, bringing out a large iced 
cake, with my name on the top, “ that 
looks all right; I’ll just taste it to see,” 
and he cut off a large chunk. “ Yes, not 
at all bad I though not quite so good as 
that one my sister made me last year, don’t 
you remember?” 

I remembered the cake very well by 
sight, but as 1 had never been given an 
opportunity of practically testing its 
success as a culinary achievement 
(Bullock having eaten the whole of it him¬ 
self), I did not utter any glowing testi¬ 
monial of its merits. 

‘‘And here,” he went on, ‘‘is a packet 
of caramels; I’ll put a few of them in my 
pocket, and tell you what I think of them 
afterwards. My word ! here’s a large box 
of chocolate creams, which are my one 
weakness; try ’em, they aren’t half bad, 
but don’t eat too many, as they are not 
good for small boys, and will spoil your 
appetite for to-night’s spread; and what’s 
this?—oh, apples, oranges, figs, and prunes, 
which w'ill just do nicelv for our dessert. 
Crums ! Tomkins, we s^iall make all the 
rest of the dormitory green with envy when 
they smell our sausages frizzling and 
hear us munching apples and cheese¬ 
cakes. But I think it’s jolly decent of 
me to take all this trouble over a kid like 
you.” 

My enthusiasm waxed in proportion to 
his own, over the contents of the hamper 
and the arrangements generally, and I 
murmured my grateful acknowledgments 
for his kind patronage of such an insig¬ 
nificant person as myself. 

In the afternoon we all five went out, 
made our purchases for the coming 
banquet, and smuggled them into our 
lockers till bedtime. We were so anxious 
for night to arrive that the day seemed 
to drag along very slowly. It came at 
last, however, and we managed to run our 
contraband goods past Mr. Judkins, the 
short-sighted assistant master who saw us 
off to bed. 

As soon as we were upstairs. Bullock 
major began preparations for cooking the 
sausages. To prevent any mess being 
made by the spirit-stove he had brought 
up some thick brown paper, which he in¬ 
tended to fasten on to the floor by means of 
drawing-pins. 

We were soon in bed (but not un¬ 
dressed), and Mr. Judkins came in and put 
out the lights. All was going well, so far. 


Our chief risk was that the smell of the 
sausages might penetrate to the pedagogic 
nose. However, it was a risk we had to 
take, or go without the chief part of the 
feast. We soon had the stove alight, and 
the sausages were frizzling away merrily, 
sending forth an appetising odour that 
nmst have been very trying to the other 
fellows. We couldn’t cook them all at 
once, as the frj’ing-pan wasn’t big enough. 

When the first two were “done,” 
Bullock major took one and said he would 
see if they were all right, and let us know 
his verdict. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ w’e’ve forgotten the 
bread; never mind, cheesecakes will do 
just as well. This sagger’s not half bad 
(N.B.—A “ sagger ” is a sausage); a little 
more cooking might improve it; still, I 
don’t mind them a bit underdone; I think 
we h;ul better have our innings by turns, 
so I’ll take these two, and you can go on 
cooking some more for you other fellows. 
I’ll make a martyr of myself and take 
these two first ones : 1 have no doubt the 
others will be much better cooked.” 

This sounded magnanimous; but, some¬ 
how, the other four of us would have liked 
a taste of the first samples. Our appetites 
had been whetted. However, we put the 
best face on the matter, and more sausages 
on to cook, and Bullock, with one of these 
delicacies in one hand and two cheese¬ 
cakes in the other, proceeded to sit down 
on young daggers, who was in bed trying 
to go to sleep. 

“Get out of the way,” said Bullock, 
“ and make way for a gentleman, you 
young beast ! ” and Bullock, whose 
anatomy enabled him to hold the record 
for sitting on piano keys (four and a-half 
octaves), made himself comfortable by 
sitting on three-fourths of Jaggers’s bed 
and person, while the latter wretched 
youth had to put his hands on the floor to 
prevent himself falling out the other side. 

“ Now, you fellows,” he said, “ peg 
away!—don’t mind me; I just wanted a 
snack to start with; cheesecakes and 
saggers make a jolly good mixture ; I’ll tell 
the mater about it when I get home.” 

His further speech was temporarily 
stopped by several Gargantuan mouthfuls 
of sausage and confectionery. The other 
saggers were just getting nicely browned, 
when Bullock said : 

“ Now, look here, Tomkins, and you 
other fellows, I feel a certain amount of 
responsibility over this affair; it was 7ny 
idea cooking saggers; and if they are not 
properly done, they might make you ill, 
and then there would be an awful 
rumpus; so, before you start eating that 
next sagger I’ll just see if it’s all right, to 
prevent accidents.” 

This further display of magnanimity was 
more than we had expected or even hoped 
for. In vain we implored Bullock to let us 
take our chance. But no, his fatherly care 
on our behalf compelled him to take all 
risks—and cooked sausages—himself. 

There were signs of rebellion among the 
other three. Blobbs said to Pawkins in a 
whisper : “ This is tommy - rot; that beast 
Bullock will eat the whole show before he’s 
done; I vote we rush the tarts, and let him 
wolf the saggers.” 

Unfortunately Bullock’s sharp ears 
caught the word “tarts.” 

He jumped up immediately, and young 
daggers, who had for some time been sup¬ 
ported in bed by the tension of the bed¬ 
clothes only, fell with a thud on to the floor 
the moment Bullock got up. 

“What’s that you say, young Blobbs? 
You'll eat the tarts, will you ? I'll see to 
that, my beauty! I’m just coming on to 
those tarts myself • they are reserved for 


the nobility and gentry, in which are in¬ 
cluded only young Tomkins and myself. 
In the meantime, and by way of a little 
exercise to assist digestion, 1 will ad¬ 
minister to my friend Blobbs, of cricketing 
fame, a slight dose of “ zinctumfichickory- 
boozle, which is double-Dutch for a jolly 
good spanking; where’s my slipper ? ” 

There was a rush, a scuffle, a bump, a 
crash, and then a piercing yell. What on 
earth had happened ? Bullock, in his fell 
swoop on to Blobbs. had trodden on one of 
the drawing-pins, business end upwards. 

He seized me and said : “ All right ! 
young Tomkins ! so this is all the gratitude 
\ get for bothering myself about your 
wretched supper; you go and stick draw¬ 
ing-pins for me to tread upon in the dark; 
I'll teach you better manners! ” 

He was about to instruct me in the art 
of superior deportment, when an ominous 
creaking on the stairs gave a warning of 
danger. He bolted swiftly to his bed at 
the other end of the dormitory, just in time 
to escape Mr. Judkins, who walked rapidly 
in and lit the gas. 

The smell of sausages, the disorder of 
the two beds, and the general mess, were 
soon apparent even to his short-sighted 
vision. 

“ Ah ! so this is your little game, is it ? ” 
he said ; “ there will be another little game 
to morrow, I think ; Dr. Spankem will in¬ 
terview some of you young gentlemen ; let 
me see—Tomkins. Stuffington, Blobbs, 
Pawkins, and daggers—you are the cul¬ 
prits. Well you'll smart for it to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Bullock,” said he, going to Bullock’s 
bed, “ why don’t you keep better order? ” 
and then he added, “ Oh, I see. he’s 
asleep.” 

Bullock’s eyes were closed. He \'a8 
breathing heavily. The expression on his 
face was at once childlike and bland. He 
was the apotheosis of human innocence. 

Mr. Judkins was right. On the morrow 
we did smart for it. And the smarting 
lasted for several days afterwards. 

It was a bit rough on daggers, for he got 
licked too. 

Next day Bullock stayed in bed. and 
told the matron that we had disturbed his 
night’s rest, which made her very sympa¬ 
thetic. He said nothing about sausages 
and cheesecakes ! 

In most story-books the villain comes to 
a bad end. 

Bullock major didn’t on that occasion. 

XXX 



Preparing for Christmas. 


“ Dear Mr. Editor,—C an you recommcntl me a 
really reliable safety razor } I have trie<l an ordinary 
one, and U doesn't seem to taie anything off 

“ J. !:^LASHER.” 
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The 

THE GAME. 

H ere in the fields of play—and there 
In fields of life to which you fare- 
O boys, for ever let the some 
Desire be yours, to “ pley the game." 

A lesser joy is his who tries 
Merely to snatch a victor’s prize. 

To win should be the second aim 
Of those who wish to play the game. 

Let no ignoble arts alloy 

The gold of strife, the eager joy. 

But truth illume with steady flame 
The souls of tliose who play the game. 

The heat of struggle on the field. 

That may be foiled yet will not yield. 

Shall never bring a soil of blame 
On those who failed yet played the game. 

You may be overcome and still 
Triumphant ia intent and >^111, 

Becaasc your inspiration came 
Erom high desire to play the game. 

O boys, with whom the future lies. 

To make our country strong and wise. 

We have no dread of coming shame 
If British lad.s will play the game : 

If here in fields of sport, and there, 

When duty calls to do and dare. 

You still obey the lifelong cla n 
That comes to all—to play the game. 

A. L. 8. 

or or 

OLR “B.O.P.” DRAIGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 96. 

By B. Taylor (Stanley). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 


A PRACTICAL end-game study with a solu¬ 
tion not too long to deter the average 
solver. 


Solution to Problem No. 94. 

By B. G. Fegan (Doniliquin, New South 
Wales). 

Position : Black men on 1, 3, 7 ; kings 
13, 23. White men on 14, 15, 19 ; king 24, 
White to move and win ; *14—9, 23—16, 
24—20, 13—6, 20—9. The position now 
requires that white must play to force the 
exchange. By this m ans he secures “ the 
move ” and wins. Continue, for in.stance, 
a—8, 9—14, 1—6, 14—18, 6—9, 15—10, 
8—12, 10—7, 12—16, 18—23, 16—20, 

23—27, 9—14, 7—2, 14—!8, 2—6, 18—22, 
6—10, 22—26, 10—15, 26—3), 15—19, 
3 1—26, 27—32, 2t)—22, 19—24, 20—27, 
32—23, etc. Whitj win.3. 


Ofce/n Taper. 


An “ Old Boy ’* Draughts Player, 

We have frequently shown games played 
by young people of quite precocious ability 
at draughts. Our readers will doubtless 
remember one by Master Leslie Fox, aged 
seven; and one played by little Dollie 
Jordan, aged seven, against her father, 
the champion of the world. 

To go to the other extreme of life. We 
recently received a letter from quite the 
oldest “ boy ” amongst expert draughts 
players, who has played scientific draughts 
since he was thirteen, and is now ninety- 
three. Mr. Barker Woolhouse is personally 
well-known in London expert draughts 
circles to this day, and is still an enthusiastic 
player. He reads his Dratujhta World and 
adds to his large and valuable collection of 
draughts works with all the zest of his 
earlier years. We observed in the above- 
mentioned draughts monthly for December 
last a group photograph with our old friend 
at the head of five generations. The follow¬ 
ing spirited game was played by him with 
his son, Mr. Alfred Woolhouse, some years 
ago ; this he showed us at the time as being 
quite remarkable for the series of sacrifices 
which were made first by one side and then 
the other to sustain the draw 


Game No. 58. 

“ Alma 

” Opening. 

11—15 

24—15 

6—13 

23—19 

17—22 

23—19 

10—19 

15—10 

20—24 

21—17 

8—11 

29—25 

(/,)!— 6 

27—20 

22—29 

22—17 

12—10 

10— 1 

8—11 

18—22 

(0)3— 8 

18—15 

8—12 

1— 5 

10—15 

26—22 

11—18 (t)2H—24 

2— 6 

17—13 

11—10 

22—15 

1>—28 

5— 1 

15—19 

26—23 

23—26 

26—23 

6—10 

22—26 

(5)7—11 

31—22 

4— 8 

1— 6 

29—25 

(c)23—18 

(e)9—14 

22—18 

11—15 

13— 9 

16—23 (mo—26 

13—17 

6— 9 

26—30 

17—13 

10—20 

IS— 9 

15—24 

26—22 

(cf)15—19 (0)13— 9 

6—14 

9—18 OT-’A—27 





Drawn 


(а) Completes the “ Alma ” opening. 

(б) Necessary to its correct continuance. 

(c) Mr. Barker expressed the opinion that 
this is not a loss, although some think it is. 

(d) The British Draughts Player plays 
10—14 to a loss. This seems an improve¬ 
ment. 

(c) Baiting a pretty trap for 22—17, 
which would lose by 16—20, 17—10, 19—23, 
27—18, 8—11, etc. 

(/) White’s only safe move. 

{g) A sacrifice which, followed by 15—10, 
distils the best from the situation. 

(A) White designs a fatal cwip by his 
sacrifice, and black must avoid it by this. 

(t) Another threatening sacrifice, which 
black forcibly replies to by another fine 
counter-throw. 

(;■) Black now easily equalises by throwing 
a man to clear the double corner for a king. 
White would have lost by 20—16 instead 
of 9—6. In that case 24—27 black wins. A 
game which, altogether, is a fine study in 
the power and beauty of strategical sacri¬ 
fice. 


Correspondence. 

W. H. Garrett (Auckland, N.Z.).—Write 
the Draughts Editor of the Otago Witness^ 
Dunedin, New Zealand ; or J. Gould & Sons, 
publishers, 24 South Street, Middlesbrough, 
England. 

B. G. Fegan (Deniliquin, Australia).— 
Your last problem is not practical. Wo 
will show the “ Drawbridge ” game. Glad 
to hear from you again. 

B. Woolhouse (London).—We are glad to 
acknowledge here your cheery letter and 
congratulate you on your ninety-third 
birthday and your continued enthusiasm 
for draughts. 

R. T. (Glasgow).—Our article on Turkish 
Draughts was publislied May 7 this year. 
It has had an occasional vogue in this 
country. 


Corresponbence, 


J. W. Bullen. —Chamock would perhaps be the most 
useful, but if you refer to the articles on ships and on 
si lipbuilding in the ** Penny Cycloiiaedia ’’ you will 
find a great amount of information and Uie titles 
of sevci^ of the other books. Charnock Ls John 
Chamock, and Ids book Is “ The History of .Marine 
Architecture," in three volumes, quarto, 1801-2. 

A LotTCR OP THE •• B.O.P."—No. 1 is the tme Maltese 
cross—tliat is, the cross of the Knights of Malta ; 
No. 2 Ls the cross pat4!e —the Victoria Crot>s— 
frequently called a .Maltese cross, wluch it .somewhat 
rfsembles. In " Whitaker’s Almanack " you will 
find tlie cross of the Knights of St. John on page 061, 
and the Victoria Cross on page 153. 

U. Carter. —1. You can see tlie schedule at any 
town hall or poUcc station. 2. It is the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act, 

Constant Rf.aoer. —l. Cora bunting. 2. Iiced bui,t- 
ing. 3. UoiLse sparrow. 4. Goldfinch. None of 
tlie eggs arc t^^pical, but that may be the fault of 
the drawings. 

N. H. S.—’Tho}’ arc perhaps a halfpenny and f.arthing 
of William and Mary. Tlic halfpenny Ls of lO'.U ; 
tlie other may be 1092, 1693, or 1094. 'Hiey aro 
worth perhaps half a crow'n each. Another timo 
send a rubbing or a much more complete description. 

Australia. —Apply to the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand. The farms are from 10 
to 200 acres, and possession is given on payment 
of a fifth of the purchase-money. 

C. N. Banwell. —Take a tin biscuit-box. Put into 
it a layer of sand about one incli tliick in tliLs stick 
tlie flowers and grasses so tliat tliey do not touch 
each other more than you can help. Then shako 
in sand all round tliem until you fill tlic Iiox up. 
Leave the box on the kitchen stove for a night or 
two, BO as to thoroughly dry the contents but 
not bake them. The flowers will fade, as will tho 
butterflies, if you let the sun shine on them. 

L. C.—1. Obtain the particulars from tho Secretary, 
Institute of Chemistry, 30 Bloomsbury .<«iiijire, W'.c., 
and carry on the work concurrently, so that if one 
fails you have tlie other to fall back on. 2. Apply 
at tlie Post Office. A gun licence costs half a 
sovereign. You require one for any sort of pistol 
or air-gun. 

A. H. Webber. —See the article on building a model 
yacht on page 00 of our twenty-BCventh volume, 
the number for October 22, 1904. 

Collector. —Do not part with tliem until you know 
more about their value. You would not get the 
list price for them, and the longer you keep them 
the more valuable they will be. 

Ju-Jrreu. —^The articles have not been reprinted in 
book form, and the volume containing them is out 
of print and only obtainable second-hand. 

J. R.—1. You will bo all right when you grow up. 
2. A.B. meaiLS able seaman—that is, a fully qualified 
seaman. 3. Wo get tho same result in a better way, 
by printing Uie best contributions that reach lis. 
4. One shilling eciuals twenty-four ocute. Remit 
by Post Office Order. 

F. B.—You liad much better attend evening classes 
and learn more about your trade and the materials 
used, 

J. W. Henderson. —We tliank you for your note with 
regard to the Dunbar’s auchore. 

R. Fear. —There is no such patent tliat we are aware 
of, but the result can be obtained by the expaasion 
gears. Look at ioy'% or Walschaert’s. 

Mancurian.— Tlic address Ls The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington House, Loudon, W’. 

Wireless, J. Weston, etc'. —You want a good 
tlicorctical knowledge of electricity, which you 
could obtain by attending evening dasscs at some 
polytechnic or council school. 

A. E. CHLS.—Certainly not, A hou'^e is no more likely 
to be struck than a physical laboratory or a telegraph 
station. 

F. Gn^BERT.—Get the first volume and you will see 
Uie reason why it did not contain twelve parts. 

PROFESSOR.—1. If in good preservation, a William IV. 
sovereign is worth perhapis tliree sliillings more 
than its face value. 2. Comsult an oculist. Never 
take to spectades or leave oil spectacles without 
medical advice. 

R. J. SWINDLES.—Tlie book is incomplete and there¬ 
fore of no sale value. 

E. Edwards. —Tliere is no truth in the story. Tlie 
breaking up or defacing of a cairrent coin is a 
pmiishablc offence bearing a severe penalty. 

G. S. J. (Bediord).—^Yes, the " Brigand’s Prey " and 
'• Dick and Philip,” by -A. M. Jackson, are one and 
tho same. The altered title was thought to be an 
improvement. 

J. MaCDONAIJL—Y ou will outgrow vour habit of 
bliLshiug. 'Think IcsaS of yourself and more of yoiu 
spelling. 








WILLIAM SHILLCOCK, 

Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 

“• JVIcGREIGOR ” 

FOOTBALL BOOTS & FOOTBALLS 

FOOTBALL SHIRTS AND KNICKS, 

GUARDS, •- 


In eonseqaence of unprincipled firms offering Worthless 
ImiUtions of tny CELEBRATED 

"McGHEGOH” FOOTBALL BOOT, 

I am compelled to warn my Customers that none are Gen uine 
onleas stamped with my resistered Trade Mark. {1^ 

Thii TRADE MARK it a Gaarantec of FIRST CLASS QUALITY. 


9 3 11 9 13/6 

per pair. 


Only Address: Newtown Row, BIRMINGHAM. 


f SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL A 
STAMP COLLECTORS.! 

free:. ^ 

(D RHODESIA. New picturesque issue, the first stamp of the new reign, 
with Portraits of H.M. King: Oeorge and H.M. Queon Mary. 

(2) KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. Unused Set of five OflScial, 5 pf. to 50 pf. 

(3) THE “DEM” STAMP CASE, an invaluable Pocket-Book for Stamp 
Collectors. 8 slip-in pockets for Duplicate Stamps, interleaved with 
transparent jiaper, and including The “Qem" Perforation Chart. 

IHW We will present the above Pocket Stamp-Case, <kc.. together with the 
six interesting and genuine Postage Stamps above mentioned, GRATIS to 
every Stamp Collector sending us his name and address with Id. for cost 
of return postage. (Postage abrootl 3</,) 

Write at once! 

Spoclal Note.—Now tOtl Albumo are now ready. All prices. Sd. to 26#., 

making excellent Presents for Stamp Collectors. 

ERRINOTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, N.E. 


GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS. 

II I All different. Grand value. Splendid 
Packet for beginners. 1/3 post free. 

QIBB, 153 Hewitt Avenue, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


STAMPS! STAMPS! STAMPS! 

W’e have a splendid selection of Foreign Stamps, which we are 
offering in packets of 50 assorted at 6<i , post free. Many good varieties 
are included. 

HOLLAND A BIRLEY, 50 Copthall Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


3nil3RIIIMQ for Fish, Insect, and Pond Life. Illustrated List. 3)d. 
AljUfiniUmO —Revelky, Bridlington. 


It mnst b« distinctly understood thnt neither the Editor nor Publishers enn accept 
nny responsibility WHATEVER for theu Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
ngniast sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries ns to the dona tides 
of applicants, or n cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

Sd. X2 mro]:»<ls, 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted a.s soon ns possible after the pnblisbers receive them. 


FOR SALE (continued). 

as ASIATIC STAMPS FREE to all sending for 100 different. Including OibralUr. 
Hayti. Mauritius. Paraguay. Roudan, Kulgaria, Victoiia, 5 Cuba, 8 Japan.—Caaio, 
Ne^arfleld, Walpole Boad, Boscombe 

as LAROB AND SHOWY MOTHS and Butterflies. In box, 1«.&1. : poetage 3J.— 
Yates, Sammerfleld. St. .Anne's-on Sea. 

PRES I 10 Conjuring Tricks. Particulars for stamp.—P.. 67 Victoria Road. Soarborongh. 

FRETWORK models for sale cheap. Any design to order.—Write Farrow, 14 Leconfield 
Road, London. 

STAMPS.— allowed on Stamps from my selections. Write now, a present free to 
applicants. —lK)ri.i.AH. 4 South Molton Street, Ix>Ddon. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.—.'>0 discount Bargains (a present of 8 French Coloniala 
Free). —M., 187 Lauderdale Mansions, Malda Vale, London. 

MASCOT HAND CAMERA and complete outfit Price lOi.fid. Carriage forward.— 
J. WILL. 1 XXS, Trinity Street, l>orcheater, I>orBet. 

STAMP BARGAINS.— \pproval sheets for medium eollectors. Free Gift and St% 
discount— STURukon. -i Bridge Street. Thetford. Norfolk. 

GOOD FIELD GLASSES. «ilh Sling, Case; new. 7r.—7 Glamorgan Street, Cardiff. 
MOUNTED COLLECTION. 120 different Stumps, including Bhodesia. Seychelles. 
Nigeria. Levant. Argentine (JfTIclal. Philippines, Eritrea, Siam. I'ruguay. 6d.— 
CiiAKLEH Littlejohn, Carnoustie. 

•• SCOUT.”— First forty numbers, except .VI and V». Boy's Life," almost complete. 
Best Caah offers— Chaki.kh Littlejohn, Carnoustie..-, 

STAMP COLLECTORS should send for the " Coniston" Paeket. containing 60 
different Stamps, tid., post free.— Thomas A Hurd, 43 .Albion Crescent. Heath Town. 
Wolverhampton. 

WINDSOR BANJO, perfectly new, cheap. Particulars, Bathurst. .31 Morval Road, 
Brixton. London. 

STAMPS.— Selling Collection ; packet fiO for Id. ; no rubbish.-90 New Road. Netherton. 
Dudley. 

PRIVATE STAMP COLLECTION.- Giving up hobby. About 1.900 splendid spec! 
mens in fine Lincoln's Album ; none later than lUOR; Juat the thing for )>eginner or 
amateur: 60(. or near offer; deposit required. — Ctril STYRINO, Leopo d Street. 
Sheffield. 

TAME MICE.— Japanese. White, Black. Blue. Grey. Chocolate, Fawn, and Variegated. 
4d.. Cd., 9d.. and Ir. per pair.—P lowman, Charmouth. Dorset. 


EXCHANGE. 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s 

(LIMITBD) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


SEVEN 

PRIZE 

MEDALS. 


These Series 
of Fens Write 
as Smoothly as a 
Lead Pencil —Neither 
Scratch nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by a 
I ^ npecial Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes 6<1.* to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If oat of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham, 
Attention is also drawn to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTIMO PENS. 


FOR SALE. 


CONJURING TRICKS. 12 for 9<. fid.; stamp for list.— Manager, 84 Flambro' Road, 
Bridlington. 

STAMPS. — British Colonials, 2S, 4d.: fiO. 9d. ; lOn, 2 j. ; all different, superb copies. 
Foreign, 100 different. &i. Approval Selections from Id. upwards.— FLETCHER, 
1 Central Road, Port Sunlight. 

APPROVAL SHEETS. — Stamps from |d. Free Sets to porchasera— Brashier. 
Bruton. Somerset. 

COINS, old English and Foreign, from every country, some very old and curious, all 
perfect specimens. Send 1<. 2.1 for special Collector s Packet of 12.—B. Mo.ntauue, 
59 Trinity Road, Upper Tooting. London, S.W. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.—All Stamps |d. each; 50 free to applicants.— Cox, 185 Cam¬ 
bridge Road. Seven Kings. 


R. O. PLISSONNEAU, Castries. St. Lucia. B.W.I.. will exchange West Indian Stamps 
for those of other coontrier. Reply certain. 


WANTED. 


WANTED, very old Stamps on Envelopes; also Collection.— Tarde, Hillsborough. 
Abcrtillery, Mon. 

WANTED, 1840 Id. black and 2>f. blue Stampa. Stamps or other exchange given.— 
O. Sewell, Moorland House. Salisbury. 

YOUNG GERMAN DR. PHILOS. (9fi yearH>. formerly private tutor of Baron v. R., 
hitherto employed at best colleges, experienced authority In sjKJrt and travelling, 
seeks engagement.-Offers to I>P. Wkklr. Darmstadt (Germany), Emilstr. 95. 
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Talbot’s House: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 
By Rev, A. ALLEN BRQCKINGTON, Af.A., 

AM$r 9f “ The Scemd Prefect,” ** Who TTiVuT” rfc. 


OSE who have known Petersfield in Sep¬ 
tember will tell you that its exquisite 
beauty cjinnot be matched in these islands. 
Even young boys will not fail to descant 
on the reaches of the winding river, fringed 
with trees in all the bewildering variety 
of autumnal foliage. They will put you on 
a bicycle and take you at exciting speed to 
what is called “The Cross,” whence you 
may obtain the most expansive views of the 
massed woods. They will take you to the 
wonderful beech-grove at Stephen Ash; 
they will invite you to sit down at the bases 
of the giant oaks, called the Prince and 
Princess; they will display an enthusiasm 
for mere natural beauty that they are usu¬ 
ally thought incapable of feeling, much less 
displaying. So does the Forest move all 
who come under its spell. Its mystery, 
strength, agelessness, are as powerful as its 
grandeur and beauty. And the inspiration 
of it is life long. If you were to meet a 
Petersfield “ old boy ” on the high veldt or 
making his way across an Arabian desert, 
you would find that he still carried with 
him the inspiration of the Forest, the in¬ 
spiration of profuseness, fruitfulness, un¬ 
sparing goodne.*!8, unwearied beauty. 

And, as he shaded his eyes and looked 
out across the burning sand or the barren 
upland, he would see in imagination the 
blue waters of the Petersfield river flowing 
between its wooded banks, the glorious 
sweep of rich country from the Cross, or 
the forest glades by William’s Stone. 

Andrew Cary exulted in it. He could 
^preciate it so much better than the others. 
He had the artist’s eye. When he took 
his walks abroad he saw a thousand things 
that others never see. So that he had houi s 
and hours of the most intense enjoy¬ 
ment. Moreover, this divine faculty 
of insight into Nature kept him out of 
many temptations, into which his ardent 
and excitable temperament might have led 
him. On the contrarv. ISIanton, starting 
out, as he did, with a Reeling of resentment 
for his surroundings, a resentment which 
very soon developed into a personal dislike 
for particular persons such as Cary and 
Talbot, and not taking any interest in 
healthy outdoor pursuits, fell an easy prey 
to various discreditable distractions. 

He returned to Petersfield apparently 
more generous than ever. His supply of 
money seemed almost unlimited, and he dis¬ 
tributed it in various ways for the benefit 
of the “ set ” that he affected and. indeed, 
led. He soon formed a kind of club. There 
was a etrict secrecy preserved as to the ob¬ 
jects of this club, but it w-as known that 
mysterious slips of paper circulated among 
the members of it. One or two sporting 
journals were carelessly left about and 
found their w'ay into the hands of George. 

“ Is thic paper any of your belongings, 
Master Manton ?” asked George at the first 
opportunity he had of accosting Manton. 

Manton was considerably confused, but 
he put a bold face on the matter. 

“ No, Podger, it is not. I never read 
such papers.” 

“It were picked up in your room, sir,” 
said George. 

“ I tell you it doesn’t belong to me. You 
ask Stuart whether it’j his. I daresay he 
goes to race-meetings in the holidays.” 


CHAPTER VII.—IN THE MATTER OF A LOAN. 

“ The hidea ! ” commented George in tho 
kitchen with great emphasis. “ ’E med so 
well say as Old Dick went to raco-meetin’.” 

“ Well,” said Davis, the cook, “ they do 
say as they lards goes to races.” 

“ Lucy,” answered George, gravely, 
“ there be cooks art' cooks, an’ there be lards 
an' lards. Lard Stuart he be o’ the second 
sort. ” 

“ You know’ all there is about it, Garge,” 
retorted Davis. “ Anyone med think as 
you’d took tea with his lard.-ihip. It strikes 
I as Master Manton ’ud be like to know 
a sight more ’bout 'un than thee.” 

“ What I do always say ’bout wimmen, 
Lucy, is tide yer : they ha’n’t got no judg¬ 
ment as regards cliaracter, not a bit they 
ha’n’t. Tlu‘y c’d likely tell ’ee the colour 
o’ a maid’s hair or the shape o’ a man’s hat, 
but as regards character they ha’n’t got a 
bit o’ judgment. Now’ the fust time as 
ever I set eyes on Lard Stuart I said to me- 
solf, I says ‘ He be one o’ the second sort 
f’r sure.’ ” 

“ An’ what do yer mean by yer second 
sort, then ? ” 

“ I mean wot I says. There be lards an* 
lards. The fust sart o’ lards is the .‘^art as 
yer read ’bout goin’ to race-meelin’ an’ the 
second sart is lards as yer don't lead ’bout 
goin’ to race nieetin’. There be ccKiks an’ 
cooks. The fust sart o’ cooks is them as 
spends’arf the daya-naggin’,an’ the second 
rail is them as gets on to the work w it lion t 
any 8ooi>erfluous talkin’.” And having 
thus delivered himself George left the kit¬ 
chen. But ho w.as quite right about Lord 
Stuart. He had never attended a race¬ 
meeting in his life, and probably never 
would. He did not di.^cuss the morality of 
the turf or the propriety of encouraging 
horse-races; he simply did not go As for 
Gerald—well, it was the farthest thing from 
his thoughts. 

After George’s inquiry about the sport¬ 
ing paper Manton was very (areful. His 
secret club now included “ Woolly ” Wil¬ 
son, won over by judicious treatment, and 
numbered altogether, perhayis, ten boys in 
the house. Of these ten only three or four, 
fortunately, were really interested; the 
others joined it for the “sport of the 
thing,” and because Manton asked them. 
“Woolly,” besides being sharp-tongued, 
W’as rather greedy. He was the keenest of 
all after Manton. 

“ I say. Bicker, lend me ten bob,” he 
said one night to Bickersteth, with whom 
he roomed. 

“Can’t do it, old man,” answered Bick¬ 
ersteth. 

“ Lend me five, then,” said Woolly. 

“ Not even five. Woolly.” 

“Well, then, half-a-crown.” 

“ Half-a-crow’n is more manageable. For 
how long ? ” 

“ For about a fortnight.” 

“ No, I couldn’t do it for a fortnight.” 

“ I will give you five shillings for it in a 
fortnight.” 

“ You are very generous. Woolly. Do 
you expect a legacy free of duty in a fort¬ 
night ? ” 

“ No, but I’ll give you five shillings for 
it.” 

“I’m not a money-lender. Woolly, and I 
don’t want your hundred per cent., but I 


must have it back within a fortnight— 
extra spe<’ial reason, Woolly.” 

Of course, with an English boy’s re¬ 
serve, Bickersteth would not divulge his 
extra special reason—w’ain ropes and horses 
wouldn’t have dragged it out of him. He 
ntH'ded that half-crown to complete the pur- 
cha.se-money of a surprise present for hin 
mother on her birthday. 

The fortnight passed and Woolly was left 
without a penny in the wide world. Bick- 
erstet’n asked him for the money. Woolly- 
said that he would pay him in the course of 
a few days. Na.urally that w’as of no use 
whatever to Bickersteth. A delay of a few 
days meant the failure of his cherishod 
plan. Bickersteth began to get angry; he 
insisted ujwn having the money that very 
day. 

Woolly’’ made his way to Manton. 

“Look liere, Manton, you know how it 
is with me. I borrowed half-a-crown of 
Bickersteth for that la.'^t deal, and I’m 
afraid if I don’t y>ay him back to-day he’ll 
kick up such a dust that it will get to Dick’s 
ears. He’s got some extra special reason 
w hy he must have his half-ci-own. Do lend 
me five bob like a pood chaf).” 

But “ g(K)d chap ” or not, Manton could 
not lend five bob. The same event that 
h id proved so ruinous to Woolly’s pocket 
had also left him penniless. 

“ Sorry, Woolly, but I can't do it.” 

“ I’ll get it from home in a day or two.” 

“Yes, I know. So could I. At present 
I am absolutely broke.” 

W(X)lly went back to Bii kersteth. 

“ Bicker, old man, I wish you’d wait a 
hit. I’ll write home to-night, and it will 
be here in three days,” 

But Bickersteth's patience was ex¬ 
hausted. 

“What have you done with it? You 
said you could pay five shillings in a fort¬ 
night. Why can't you? ” 

Woolly was in a hole. He sought to 
evade the question. 

“ I’ll try again. Bicker. I think I can 
manage it to-night after all.” 

He sought out Stuart. He and Stuart 
were not what might be called intimate 
friends. In fact, since the formation of 
tlie club Stuart had l)e<m studiously 
avoided. He w-as considerably surprised 
to be accosted by Woolly in a most confi¬ 
dential and familiar manner. 

“Jerry, old man, I’m up a tree, I really 
am. And so I’ve come to the most gene¬ 
rous chap I know to ask him to lend me 
ten bob.” 

“ I think I can <jire yon five. Woolly, if 
you really need it. I never lend money.” 

“ Jerry, you’,e a brick, an angel. But 
really it must be a lojin.” 

“if it must be a loan, you won’t have 
it.” 

“ Oh. well then ! Really, though, it’s 
too awfully decent of you. Let me pay 
you back in some way.” 

Gerald found that he had not got tlie 
necessary five shillings in his pocket. 
He departed to his room, and on the 
way passed Cary. 

“ It’s nearly ‘ prep.’ time,” said Andrew. 

“ Y"es, I know,” answered Gerald. “ I’m 
just going to get five shillings for Woolly. 
He says he’s up a tree.” 
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“What does he want it for?” asked 
Andrew, suspiciously. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered 
Gerald. 

“ Gerald, don’t you lend it him. There’s 
something wrong. There’s something 
wrong with Manton and Woolly and two or 
three more. I can’t say what it is, but I’m 
certain there’s something wrong.” 

Andrew was getting excited, and his voice 
was rising. He had quite forgotten that 
his words might be overheard, half the 
house being then on its way down to 
“ prep.” Manton heard his own name 
and stopped. Just then the big bell rang. 
Gerald hesitated. 

“ Come along,” said Andrew. “Get it 
after * prep.’ if you must get it.” 

W^oolly was waiting outside the hall. 
Manton reached him before Stuart. 

“ Go away, you fool,” he said, savagely. 
Woolly, as a senior, did his prep, in his 
own study. 

“ WTiy, what’s the matter? ” 

“ Shut up and go away, I tell you.” 

Woolly obeyed. During the course of 
“ prep.” Manton asked leave to go out. He 
was away, possibly, for ten minutes. De¬ 
spite his utmost caution, George saw him 
run across towards the village. George 
had pondered over Master Manton’s con¬ 
duct for many days. Now he thought it 
high time to consider his duty to his master. 
He, therefore, with great and, in this case, 
fatal deliberation, “ cleaned ” himself and 
went and knocked at Dick’s study door. 

“ Come in,” said Dick. 

“ If yer plaise, sir,” said George, 
“ would ver mind speakin’ to I fur a 
minute ? ’ 

“ Not at all, George. What sh»ll I 
say ? ” 

This was an old pleasantry of Dick’s. 

“You know what I do mane, sir. Would 
yer mind I speakin’ to you ? ” 


“ No, of course not. What is it? ” 

“ Well, I have a been kippin’ Master 
Manton under observation, as you med say, 
for some time back, an’ I don’t like his 
ways.” 

Dick wheeled his chair round and listened 
attentively. 

“ What have you seen ? ” 

“ Well, I dwun’t say as I ’ave a sin any¬ 
thin’ as you c’d take hold on in a manner 
o’ speakin’ ” (George did not like to men¬ 
tion the sporting paper, because in the re¬ 
mote past he had bought an issue or two of 
it himself), “ but his ways is sart o’ under¬ 
handed.” 

“Yes, but why do you come and tell me 
this now ? ” 

“ Because I sin Master Manton a-vennin’ 
over towards the village about a minute 
agone.” It was really nearly a quarter of 
an hour, but George had more important 
things to think about than the flight of 
time. 

“ But he ought to be in Preparation.” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s wot I were a-thenkin’.” 

“ Thank you, George. Please don’t 
mention the matter to anyone.” 

“ Not fur the world, sir.” 

Old Dick strode briskly across to the 
hall. Manton was in his place, much to his 
surprise. “Has Manton been out?” he 
asked the master on duty. 

“ Yes.” 

“ May I speak to him? ” 

“ Manton, Mr. Talbot wants to sj>eak to 
you.” 

Those of Manton’s club associates who 
were in hall trembled. They were living 
on the edge of a precipice. Manton got 
up and went out. 

“ What were you doing just now in the 
village? ” asked Dick. 

“ I haven’t been in the village, sir,” an¬ 
swered Manton without the slightest hesi¬ 
tation. 

(To be continued.) 


“ But—whatr—you say you haven’t been 
in the village ! ” Dick was quite taken 
aback. 

“ No, sir, I haven’t. Don’t you believe 
me, sir? ” asked Manton, with a well simu¬ 
lated touch of indignation. 

“ Yes. I suppose I must; but how conk! 
he have made a mistake? ” said Dick, con¬ 
fusedly. 

“ I'm sure I don’t know, sir,” an.swerr-ii 
Manton. “May I go back to my pl.uc,, 
sir ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, and—well. I’m sorry I callcJ 
you out.” 

Old Dick, on reflection, did not think it 
well to report the substance of this (o:iver- 
sation to George, even thongli lie had 
founded his charge against Manton on a 
statement of George's, now proved to be a 
niLstake. He merely repeated his injunc¬ 
tion to George not to mention the matter. 

After “prep.” Manton went up to 
Woolly’s room. He commanded that- 
senior to follow him to a sequestered spot, 
and then he gave him a piece of }iis mind. 

“ Woolly, you are the large.'^t and longest- 
cared ass that ever walked. You are the 
bitterest fool in the country. That fellow 
Stuart, and that low-bred cad, Cary, are 
on our track, and all through you. What¬ 
ever did you try and borrow money from 
Stuart for? Of course he told Cary; he 
tells him everything. And I heard Cary in 
his most bounder-like manner, the beastly 
hog. saying that there was something wrong 
with Manton and Woolly. Here’s your 
half-crown, you fool. Go and pay Bicker- 
steth now. And then hunt up Stuart and 
tell him that you don’t want his money, 
and put him off the track now you’ve done 
your level best to put him on.” 

Manton had not too much confidence in 
Woolly. Ho said nothing about his visit 
to the village. He was beginning to keep 
silence as splendidly as he lied ! 


dfif) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

ByJ. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


T he river at this point was about one 
hundred yards acrose, and the current 
was running strongly down to the sea. The 
forest came up to its banks on both sides, 
and there was a thick fringe of high reeds. 
In these the fugitives found temporary con¬ 
cealment, but it was clear that in a short 
time the right bank would be covered by the 
Mendis, who were breaking out from all 
parts of the bush. The sound of the pistol 
drew them to the spot where Tom and his 
companions stood in the reeds. Another 
cry for Zabari sounded over the water, and 
then the sound of a paddle was heard. A 
canoe shot out of the gloom which overhung 
the left bank, and a vivid lightning-fl^h 
revealed the elephant hunter paddling with 
all his might for the reeds. He paused, 
and listened intently. Several spears flung 
from the bank dropped with a splash in the 
water near him. 

“ Here you are, Zabari,” said Tom. 
“ Quick, for our lives will be taken in a few 
minutes ! ” 

The canoe shot into the reeds, and Tom 
was hauled into it. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A TERRIBLE RISING. 

** There are six of us, Zabari. I have 
raved three Englishmen from massacre, 
and they are with us. Help them in.” 

“ Six ! ” exclaimed Zabari. “ Why, 
master, the canoe will not carry more than 
five. Seven men would sink her.” 

“ Help the Englishmen in, Zabari ; Wal- 
lolo and Fedash Ctan cling to the sides of 
the canoe until we get to the other side. 
Here Wallolo, hold on here. Fedash, you 
take this side. Now, push off. Off with 
you, Zabari; they have discovered ns, and 
will fire at the canoe. Push off, for your 
life!” 

It vrae not a moment too soon. Zabari 
seized the paddle and gave a mighty sweep 
of his arm, and the laden canoe shot out 
into the middle of the stream. The cur¬ 
rent soon caught her, and carried her down 
the river, the Mendis meanwhile howling 
for canoes, and calling to their comrades to 
run along the bank and alarm the natives 
farther down. Zabari laughed when he 
heard them calling for canoes and boats. 

“ There were five, master,” he said, with 
a chuckle, “ but they are in the bottom of 


the river now. I cut their planks open and 
let them sink. They may shout for a long 
time without getting a boat, the villains ! ” 

F'edash and Wallolo clung to the sides of 
the canoe; the rest, with the e:uoption of 
Tom, who now took a paddle, and Zabari, 
lay full length. 

“ Are you all right, Fedash ? Keep your 
knife in your hand for fear an alligator 
attacks you. The noise will have alarmed 
them, and they may make a grab at you.” 

“ Have no fear, master. 1 lan swim like 
a fifih, and the alligator will find me a diffi¬ 
cult customer to tackle ; but 1 am not so 
sure of Wallolo. Would it not be better 
to run nearer the far bank and look out for 
a canoe among the reeds ? ” 

“ All right, Feda.sh, we will keep a bright 
look out. ” 

They shot down the river, and soon, in 
the distance, saw a light. All this while 
the rain was coming clown in torrents. The 
thunderstorm had almost ceased, but the 
rain now descended in a perfect deluge. 
Suddenly, about thirty yards away, they 
saw a canoe with six men in it shoot out 
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of some reeds and t^ke up a position facing 
them. Evidently an attack was intended. 
Two men stood up to paddle, and four had 
their weapons ready. As they stood up 
Tom saw that two had rifles. Zahari and 
Tom backed water witli their paddles, and 
held the (anoe stationary. 

“ Master,” said Zabari, ” I am going 
overboard. Let Wallolo i^et into tlie canoe 
and take my place witii the pad<lle. Fedash 
and 1 know what to do. Come down 
slowly, and in a little time we sluill know 
if my plan succeeds.” 

So saying. h(‘ slipped noiselessly into the 
water, and Waliolo clambered in be.^iide 
Tom. The next moment the canoe rose in 
the water as Zabari and Fedaeh let go and 
swam like snakes into the darkness. 

The canoe was allowed to drift nearer 
their enemies, who were waiting with their 
weapons prepared. Tom and Waliolo stood 
ready with the paddles, and the others 
grasped the hunter’s spears. 

” Take this revolver, Patter.son,” said 
Tom, “it is loaded in every chamber. 
Watch on the right, tlie others take charge 
of the left side of the canoe.” 

Suddenly there was a yell of astoni.sh- 
ment from the men in the waiting canoe. 
It was seen to turn right over, and in a 
moment the six Mendis went spla.^liing into 
the water. There was a short struggle, 
and the canoe was seen to riglit itself, and 
two active figures clambered in iuid began 
to paddle away. 

‘‘Now, Waliolo,” said Tom, ‘‘as hard 
as you can go.” 

Waliolo needed no further telling, and 
the canoe shot down to where four heads 
were seen bobbing on the water. Twice the 
revolver cracked out, and then the canoe 
drifted rapidly past the Mendis, and the 
danger was past. 

A moment later they were alongside tlie 
other canoe. Zabari and PVda.sh were 
paddling as quietly as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. 

‘‘ That was smart, Zabari,” shouted Tom, 
as they drew alongside. ‘‘ You gave them 
a bit of a surprise. The yell they uttered 
when they went overboard was the most 
astonished cry I ever heard. How did you 
manage about the paddles ? ” 

“Wo caught them as the canoe turned 
over and held them securely until we 
righted her. The men who held them met 
our knives, and gave up the paddles with¬ 
out a word,” said Fedfish, with a grim 
laugh. “We swam to within ten yards, 
and then we dived and came up under the 
ranoe. One good push sent her over, and 
the rest was easy. There is only one other 
danger, and after that we shall be safe. 
The river narrows a few' miles lower down, 
and we shall have a shower of spears from 
both banks. 1 fear the spears more than 
1 do the rifles. The Mendis get too excited 
to shoot straight, and always fire high.” 

“ What shall w’e do, Zabari ? ” said Tom. 
“ Shall we paddle as hard as we can, and 
get through quickly, or shall we jump over¬ 
board between the two canoes and guide 
them from the water down the narrows?” 

“ Let us take the bank on our right-hand 
side, master. The Mendis will think that, 
as we know they are in force on that 
side, w’c naturally shall go as close as 
possible to the other, and they will send 
most of their men ther« and will keep a 
keen look out. We will paddle at full 
speed, and soon get througli.” 

‘‘ That is not a bad idea, Zal)nri ; but I 
think another plan will be tlie safe^t. You 
must stay about the middle of the river. 
Wo will paddle in clo.se to the reeds and 
get into the shadow'. When our canoe is 
at the narrowest part, do you remain behind 
about twenty yards. Beat the water with 


your paddles so that all the Mendis will 
hear and get ready to fire into you. Mean¬ 
while, as they are busy watching you, we 
will paddle quietly past. Then do you slip 
into the reeds on the right bank, and w'e will 
give a shout down the river on the left 
bank. As soon as you hear the shout, 
paddle along as sw'iftly as possible ainl join 
lus in the middle of the river. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“ Kight, master; your plan is best." 
replied Zabari. 

Tom and Waliolo steered for the thick 
gloom of the reeds and paddled gently 
along. They lu'ard a murmur of voices 
from both banks, for the river was here 
not more than thirty yards across. The 
splashing of paddles and the sound of 
voices came from Zahari’s canoe, and on the 
in.stant a cry came from both sides. The 
loudest and most sustained was from the 
left bank, and Tom smiled when he re¬ 
membered what the hunter had said about 
the Mendis gathering in greater numbers 
there. He saw how shrew’d the forecast 
W'as, Giving the word to Waliolo to paddle 
as softly as he could, the canoe glided past 
the reeds and entered the narrowest part. 
.Still sailing as close to the reeds as possible, 
without putting the canoe within reach of 
any prowling enemy, they shot through the 
most dangerous part and were soon in the 
wide river again. Then a shout was raised, 
and Tom fired his [listol. Immediately a 
rush by the Mendis for the'part of the river 
below the narrow’s took place. Zabari 
meanwhile drove his canoe into the deep 
shadow of the reeds. Tom stood up and 
shouted a defiance to the Mendis who now’ 
were forming up on each side below him. 

“ Are you blind as well as cow’ardly, 
0 dogs of the Mendi ? Bring out your aged 
people, and let them see for you. Ye are 
blind and foolish, dogs that can only attack 
a wounded deer—cowards who can only 
torture women and cliildren. Get out your 
canoes and follow’ us, if you are not afraid 
of the river on a dark night. Get into 
some shelter from the rain, 0 women of 
the craven heart, or your courage will be 
washed away. Coward dogs—blind men ! 
Come, and we will teach you how to fight.” 

A furious yell answered him, and 
several rifles were fired in the direction of 
the voice. The Mendi warriors crowded 
into the water in their fury. The narrowest 
part for some minutes was unwatched and 
undefended, and, taking advantage of this, 
Zabari and Fedash plied their paddles, and 
the two canoes were soon miles away from 
their angry pursuers. For several* hours 
the journey was continued. They passed 
several large towns unseen. On the out¬ 
skirts of one place they heard screams and 
saw huts blazing, ^d a crowd of half- 
drunken negroes dancing in triumph around 
them. Then the rain put out the flames 
and silence reigned once again, i^hortly 
before sunrise, when the rain had ceased, 
Tom heard the thudding of a vessel’s pro¬ 
peller, and a large steam-launch, crowded 
with soldiers, came rapidly towards them. 
Tom gave a cheer as the sun ro.^e above the 
horizon, and he saw the Union Jack flying 
from the stern. 

” Launch ahoy ! can you take us in ? ” he 
cried, standing up and waving his hand. 

“ Who are you ? ” replied a smart-looking 
officer. “ What tribe do you belong to .'iiid 
where are j’ou from ? ” 

Tom remembered then that he wae black 
and naked, all save his loin cloth. 

“ I am an Englishman, with an importjnt 
message for the Governor, I must see him 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Hold on, we will come round on the 
tide. We are not going any farther now, 
and can run you back to Sherbro.” 


Smartly handled, the launch spun round 
and came alongside the canoes. 

“ We can only take one of you, but the 
canoes can follow at their own pace. The 
river is clear down to Slierbro. The 
Governor has run down from Freetown on 
the gunboat, and you can see him there. 
Tumble aboard and let us get on.” 

Tom slmuted a ha.sty farewell to Fedash 
and Zahari. To Waliolo and the rest he 
gave instructions to wait for him at the 
liotel at .'’‘lierbro, and to tell the hunters 
to be there also. Then he leaped alK)ard 
the lauiM h, and. under the influence of 
steam and tide, the vessel was soon along 
side the jetty at Sherbro. Cochrane, the 
young lieutenant in charge, had thrown a 
boat-< loak to Tom when he climbed on 
boa rd. 

“Here, my man,” .said he, “put that 
over you until we can get you some clothes. 
You will have plentv of time to dress when 
W'e reach the shore, !or the Governor is very 
busy, and is not likely to see you for a 
day or two, if he sees you then. But. at 
any rate, you will have had a trip in the 
launch down river, and that is something. 
You look more like an Arab than an 
Eng4ishman. with that bald head of yours 
and those grass slippers.” 

Tom felt that the officer w’as under the 
impression that his desire to see the 
Governor was only an excuse to get down 
the river quickly, and the tone in which he 
spoke rather nettled him. 

” I will send in my name to Sir Frederi* k 
as a(X)n as 1 arrive. I have no time to 
trouble about dress and w’ill go to him a.s 
I am; but I hope you will hnd me this 
cloak. You shall hav'e it as soon as I 
return.” 

“Oh, all right, my man; don’t trouble 
to say any more. I don’t believe every¬ 
thing I hear. I expect you have had a 
rough time up country, so will not say 
anytliing alx)ut the free trip down in the 
launch ; but remember, the Governor is a bit 
short-tempered in these times, and in any 
case a boat-cloak is not much.” 

Tom said no more, and the next minute 
the launch ran alongside the jetty. An 
officer with several decorations and medals 
stood there. He was one of the Governor’s 
aides-de-camp. Tom went up and saluted. 
The officer stared at the strange black 
figure attired only in a grey boat-cloak, 
with native grass shoes on his feet, and 
w’ith his head clean-shaven. 

“ Who, in the name of goodness, are you. 
sir? Do you speak English? ” he said. 

“ Yes, sir. I want to see Sir Frederick 
Cardew at once. My business is important, 
and cannot wait. It must not be delayed. 
I am an Englishman on Special Service 
duty, and I shall be obliged if you will 
convey my message to the Governor 
immediately. I understand that he is 
at hand.” 

“ My dear sir, take a lower lone when 
you speak to me. The Governor is in the 
hotel here, but I assure you that he does 
not see anybody, nor can I t;kke message.*^ 
for»every man who says that he is on Special 
Service. Would you mind telling me your 
name ? ” 

“Forgive me.’sir,” said Tom, “for 
speaking in a rather imperative tone, but 
my business is urgent and very important, 
and I have always been used to saying what 
I have to say without much hesitation. 
If you will oblige me by going at once to 
the Governor and saying to him that a 
Kniglit of the Legion of Honour from the 
Imperri Mountains wishes to ace him im¬ 
mediately, you will probably receive a 
commendation from your chief.” 

Just then the Governor himself came 
from the direction of the hotel and 
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beckoned to the officer. He went up and 
saluted. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but an Arab, who 
speaks very good English, is here. He has 
ii cock-and-bull story about being a Knight 
the Legion of Honour, and says that he 
has come from the Imperri Mountains w'ith 
a message for you. Can you see him, or 
shall I order him off? ” 

The Governor walked quickly over to 
Tom. He threw a quick, searching glance, 
and for a minute or so was puzzled. Then 
he recognised him, and gave a smile of 
pleased recognition. But ne turned to the 
officer, and, in a sharp tone, said : 

“ Call two soldiers and arrest this man. 
He is a Mendi spy. Take him at once to 
the barracks, lock him up securely. I will 
come immediately and settle with him.” 

Tom caught his kindly look, and knew 
that the arrest was only a pretence. He 
I oiild not see the reason for it, but he felt 
that the Governor knew, so he allowed 
himself to be roughly grasped by two stal¬ 
wart privates of the West India Regiment 
and marched off in disgrace to the barracks. 
Several Timinis and Mendis who stood near 
muttered threats under their breath as 
their supposed ally was bundled off under 
escort. He had hardly reached the room 
when the Governor came in. 

“ Thank God, my dear lad, you are back 
in safety. I never thought to see you 
again. We are receiving terrible news 
from the out-stations, and it is evident that 
the storm will soon break out. The town is 
full of spies—that is why I ordered you off 
under arrest. There were several standing 
round as you came to the jetty. We are 
keeping them under observation, and they 
will be arrested. But now, before you tell 
me anything, you must have a bath and a 
good meal, and get some English clothes 
upon you. In an hour’s time I will be 
ready to hear your report.” 

Tom was glad to get into civilised garb 
again, although the shaven crown could not 
possibly be hidden. He had word sent to 
the jetty to look out for Wallolo and the 
rest of his companions, and before the hour 
had passed he was sitting in the Governor’s 
private room telling him all that had hap¬ 
pened during the eventful period he had 
been away. 

“ Now, my boy,” said Sir Frederick, 

tell me everything. Begin with your 
report, however; your adventures we will 
reserve to the end of the storj'. If your 
news is as important as I think it will be, 
I must learn it at once, so as to be able to 
take measures promptly. I have received 
reassuring messages from Chief Niagua, 
Chief Guburu, and Bai Sherbro of Yonni. 
They say that they are exerting every 
effort to keep their tribesmen down, and 
that in two or three weeks we shall be out 
of all fear of disturbance.” 

Tom smiled. “ I expect, sir, that if all 
goes as the chiefs plan, you will be out of 
all fear of disturbance, for you will be 
dead, and every Englishman in the territory 
massacred or driven away. They are pre¬ 
paring for a general rising of the country, 
and the burnt palm-leaf is already being 
sent from hand to hand, and the fatal 
stones being thrown away day by day. 
When the last stone is thrown there will be 
such a rebellion in West Africa that every 
effort of the Government will be required 
to put it down. I went to the Imperri 
Mountains disguised as a witch-doctor or 
Morri-man, stained, as you see, and attired 
in the full costume of the wandering priest. 
I speak Arabic and Mendi fluently, as you 
know. I took with me my three servants, 
Wallolo, Zabari, and Fedash. I went alone 
into the place where the Council was held. 
The following chiefs were present : Niagua, 


Guburu, Bai Sherbro, Bai Bureh, Bai 
Farima, Bai Forki, Alimani Lahai, Fa 
Kondo, Honno, Almani Bundu. Then 
came in procession the chiefs from Kambia, 
Katah, Momajah, Berri of Bongeh, and 
Koung of Jong. I wrote each name down, 
and have the list here. 

“ Niagua made the first speech, and Bai 
Bureh the next. They determined to de¬ 
clare a general war against the British in 
order to get back their country, to reintro 
duce slavery, abolish the House Tax, to 
drive out the English officials and traders, 
murder every white man and every English- 
speaking African, seize and rob every 
factory, destroy every barracks and steal 
the rifles and ammunition, attack Sierra 
Leone and Freetown, and carry off the 
women and children for slave*, and to 
sack and burn Bandajuma, Ronietta, 
Sherbro, and Panguma. Every town and 
village in the territory will be compelled 
to rise. 

“ Vast stores of food and ammunition 
have been hidden in the forests, and the 
murderers of the Leopard, Alligator, and 
Baboon Societies have been ordered to lie 
in wait for English passers-by. Twenty 
stones were ordered to be placed in every 
man’s pouch, one to be thrown away every 
day; this will give April 27th as the day 
when the general rebellion will take place. 

“ The Timinis will begin by attacking 
Karene and slaughtering all the whites; 
then they will gather in the forests along 
the Kittam River and destroy Kambia. 
The Boompe warriors will seize and burn 
Mawfe, and after that there will be a 
joining of forces, and the huge wave of 
w’ar-boys will sweep upon Sherbro and 
Freetown. Every factory, barracks, and 
mission heiuse will be burnt to the ground 
and the occupants tortured and killed. A 
great oath was taken by the chiefs and all 
the warriors, and as the last sacrifice of 
the oath was being made, I managed to 
slip away, and after some exceedingly 
narrow escapes, I reached Sherbro, as you 
see. My companions will be in the town 
in a few hours. That is my report, sir, 
and you can see that I was not wrong 
when I described it as being of a very 
important nature.” 

(To he continued.) 

IT. 

Bt Maitland Stewart Berries. 

D eep in Malaccan swamp It grew 
From the parental root, 

And rose to daylight as a green 
And pulpy little shoot— 

All milkincss and tenderness 
And innocence to boot 1 

Forthwith the glowing southern sun 
And plumping tropic rain 
Developed It from day to day, 

And pulled It on amain. 

If jfou could grow as It did then 
You would have growing-pain 1 

A certain wind came every day 
And blew It to and fro, 

Which toughened it remarkably, 

And caused It now to grow 
limber and thin, and with a sort 
Of—switchiness, yon know I 

A certain snake, too, came along 
And, coiling like a spring, 

Amused itself by gnawing at 
Tlie slender, lissom tl ing, 

Which, aidly, gave It, too, the power 
To bite like seri)ent’8 sting. 


ITor was that all. There happened then 
A stranger tiling, I wLs ; 

Under tin; snaky influence 

It le;arncd to sj cak—like thLs-s-s I 
liinittinc, as It lashed about, 

A cuiious, deanly h.ss. 

TlK-n, as it ohanrs d, one fateful day 
Tiicre came gaJumiiliing by 
A rascul trader who observed 
How str;i ght It (.row and liigh. 
Forthwith tlicre burnt d an evil light 
In his malicious eye. 

It he s» cured inimetiiately, 

An 1 to liis com|iouiul look, 

W litre It WHS dried, and tue end bent 
Into a dainty crook - 
Like wiiat the shorthand-writers term 
(I think !j a Final Hook. 

When dry and rinry prist belief 
It wiis cncloscil in lead, 

And thtn, as p:eciou-s merchandise, 

To En.’lanil forwarded. 

Alas! By such nt fa’ions trade 
That m n should earn their bread I 

PrccLsely where they sent It next 
I really cannot say, 

But twtlve niontlLS later It was found 
Not very far away. 

It was the hour of Algebra, 

With Rdtonby, M.A. 

Now, truly, Milner’s collar gleamed 
Too white for morUd head 1 
It cried for treatment, and at once 
Your inky pellet sped. 

Fity, the pellet went amiss 
And liit old Rat instead ! 

Tliere was a cupboard close at hand 
With doors that stood nswing. 

The Rat, with ink upon Ids brow, 
Achieved it at a spring 
And, groping in it, brought to light 
Tliat serpent-nurtured Thing I 

It is not for the present scribe 
To say what then befell— 

Whether the sun, the rain, the wiad» 
The serj>ent, laboured well. 

Tou, of all peojde in the world. 

Can adequately tell 1 

4 4 4 



hats and U:c little chaps the big buts ? 
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(WITH ADDITIOXAL IXFORMATION AS TO WHAT'S AAHAT.) 

Compiled by School Experts, from the Greatest Ancient and Modem 
Sources, and Illustrated by PERCY V, BRADSHAW, 

-Author o! The Fourth Form Fcrrri’' “ The Cacklera’ Club,” ” Pagei from a Prefect's Diary," fie, etc. 
PART II.—EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

St. Anitlm's. 


H ave you seen oiir Sandwich Boys? 

Those of our subsci ibeis who do not 
reside at St. Anselm's certainly have not, 
and can have little idea of the excitement 
c aused by their appearance re< ently. The 
idea was due to Jimmy Hankey, and was 
inspired by his wish to make use of some 
/of the Lower-School enthusiasts who came 
»to us in batches on the publication of 
Part I. to offer their biographies for future 
vnumbers, and express their willingness to 
.‘help, in any other way, a publication for 
which they obviously had hysterical 
•enthusiasm. 

Jimmy hit upon the bright notion of 
'»turning four of the lads into Human S.and- 
wiches and using them as living advertiee- 
»monts for our work ; so we booked the four 
most characteristic examples of Lower- 
School beauty, their portraits being given 
• above. 

The first is young Moult, famous ae the 
/.possessor of a most extensive smile and 
wide-open eyes that try hard to look inno- 
' cent; the second is one of our food- 
w'orshippers, Mcistcr Beeching ; the third 
is Causton Major, an older member of the 
Lower Sch(X>l, who wears taJl collars in 
anticipation of his appearance in the 
Fifth; while the fourth is a gigglesome 
wright, yclept “ Chubby ” Baxter. 

VVe borrowed the boards from a man w’ho 
does a lot of advertising for the tradesmen 
in the town, and smuggled them behind the 
drill ehed till Wednesday, the day we had 
chosen for our first advertisement parade. 
Then, marshalled by Jimmy, our quartette 
sallied forth into the playing fields. I was 
unable to get over until half an hour after 
the start, but when I arrived it was 
evident that there had been a good deal of 
excitement. Moult was sprawling on the 
floor, sandwiched between his two boards, 
■on the upper of which a bunch of ingenious 
lade were taking turns to illustrate Dances 
of all Nations. Had it not been that the 
boards were pretty thick the poor lad would 
undoubtedly have had all the stuffing 
danced out of his waistcoat. I promptly 
rescued him from his sad plight, slipped 
the boards from his shoulders, and swung 
them round at arm’s length to clear the 
crowd. Then I saw Jimmy pulling the 
perspiring and dishevelled Beeching from 
the arms of a too friendly mob. His boards 
had been taken from him, unstrapped, 
and used by two sportsmen as weapons 
with which to fight a deadly combat, and 


by the time Jimmy had regained possession 
of them they w-ere severely battered. 

Caufcton, being better able to defend him¬ 
self, escaped the attentions of the Lower 
School, but some of the Upper fellows were 
using the boards, which he still carried, as 
a means of testing the accuracy of their 
aim with the crickeLball. and he was hop¬ 
ping around trying to keep his legs and 
head out of the line of fire. Eventually he 
had to bolt. 

Chubby was nowhere to be found, and I 
was horrified to hear that he had been 
caught, just as he entered the field, by 
his House Master and sent back to do two 
hours’ detention. 

Evidently such originality isn’t appre¬ 
ciated at St. Anselm’s, and we have 
decided, after an interview with the Head, 
to let “Who’s W’ho” advertise itself in 
future. 


Camillus, L. Furids. Born 445 b.c. 
You’ll like this old warrior—a Roman. 
He was five times Dictator of Rome, and 
ought to be honoured in your memories 
for his treatment of a sneaking school¬ 
master. Camillus was besieging Falisci, 
and a leading schoolmaster of the town, 
seeing that the day was going against his 
people, smuggled his pupils out of the 
town and into the Roman camp, so that 
the Faliscian people would agree with any 
terms the enemy cared to dictate for the 
siike of saving their boys. But Camillus 
didn’t approve of the schoolmaster’s idea 
of playing the game, and, having bound 
the would be traitor’s hands, ordered the 
pupils to flog him back to the city. Need 
we mention that the boys availed them¬ 
selves of this chance of a lifetime? 

Canute. Historical humorist of Early 
Britain. A great name in Lower-School 
histories. A little man and conceited. 
Reigned eighteen years, from 1016 to 1035. 
(1 here’s a memory for you !) A poet and 
a musician. Flattered till he was sick of 
it. Tried to push bat k the waves. Got his 
feet wet. For further information inquire 
of Kindergarten. 

Carter, Terence (“The Bull”). Born 
1894. Arrived at school from Limerick 
six years ago, with an accent you 
couldn’t dent with a coke-hammer and a 
twinkle in his eye that never disappears 
unless he’s asleep. most 

fiopular Prefect in the school, and has 
so many characteristic “ Irishisms ” or 


“ Bulls ” to his credit that they have given 
him his nickname. 

Here’s a little dormitory incident in 
which he figured a year or two ago. It 
was late at night, and silence reigned ; but 
the House Master, pasting through a 
corridor, thought he heard sounds proceed¬ 
ing from one of the dormitories. Entering 
the room amid a chorus of loud and assorted 
snores, he discovered “ ’fhe Bull ’’ still 
out of bed. “ Now,” he sternly demanded, 
“what is the meaning of this? Why aro 
you not in bed ? ” “ Shure, sir,” came the 
ready reply, “ I got out to tuck meself in.” 
The master accepted the explanation with 
a grin, and was just leaving the dormitory 
when a cry of alarm from “ iStoke ” 
Dunning stopped him. “ Stoke’s ” face 
was dripping with jam, with which some 
one had plastered hi.s pillow. Then the 
master guessed what “ The Bull ” had 
been out for—and he guessed right. 

“The Bull” is a bit of an orator, and 
this is how he ended an impassioned 8|)eech 
at the Debating Society the other day ; 

“ We will hoist the Union Jack to the 
top of the mast, and we will not allow it 
to be trampled under foot by the hands 
of any man ! ” 

I had been out cycling with him one day 
and we were feeling very tired. On seeing 
a finger-post that showed us that we were 
ten miles from school, “The Bull” said 
to me consolingly : “ Cheer up, sonny, it’s 
only five miles apiece.” 

A little later he was talking about his 
bulLdog at home, and said : “ Shure, and 
the only toime the baste follows yer is when 
yer get beheint him and push ! ” 

Yesterday I heard him address his fag 
thus : “ Do you want a good thrashing, 
Jimmy, or do you not? Because if you 
don’t get that tea ready soon you’ll get 
both.” 

Cau.ston, S. H. (“ Lab ”). Born 1897. 
Though still of tender years, is the school’s 
chemical expert. Can talk H,SO, and 
H Cl, and experiment with other noisome 
and niffy compounds, with the best of ’em. 
He’ll certainly make a hurried exit from 
school one morning and disappear into 
space with a window-sash round his neck, 
ae a result of these dangerous flirtations 
with test-tubes, beakers, and Bunsen 
burners. His stained fingers bear witness 
to his enthusiasm, which enables him to 
endure the worst aromas of the laboratory 
without a tremor. Younger brother of 
Causton Major, one of our Sandwich Boys. 

Child. A famous Spartan. So distin¬ 
guished for w’isdom and learning that he 
became known as one of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece. One of his sons competed 
at the Olympic Games, and w hen the boy 
was declared victor in an imf>ortant event 
and came to his father crowned with 
laurel, t^o old chap was so overcome with 
pride that he fell dead in his son’s arms. 

Choerilus. Ancient Greek. Friend of 
Alexander the Great during the monarch’s 
boyhood. He was a bit of a bore and 
rather tired Alexander by posing as a poet. 
So Alexander, to settle the matter, one 
day offered Choerilus pieces of gold for all 
the good ver.ses in his poetry and smacks 
in the face for all those that w^ere c-on- 
sidered bad. The alleged poet jumped at 
the offer, and eventually produced a whole¬ 
sale quantity of verse for Alexander’s in 
spection ; but the young prince could only 
find about six v'erses in each long poem 
worthy of his gold. History doesn’t tell 
us how long it took Alexander to work off 
the slaps on the face, but we do hope 
Choerilus wms induced to stop spoiling 
parchment for some time to come. Poets 
must not be allowed to become piests. The 
only safe course to adopt in stopping the 
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fever for scribbling is to nip it in the bud 
during early stages. 

Cleomedks. One of the greatest athletes 
who ever appeared at the Olympic Games. 
Iq a boxing contest at Olympia he killed 


his opponent with a blow of the fist. This 
accidental murder deprixed him of the 
victory, and he went mad with remorse and 
disappointment. 

On his return to Crete he rushed into a 
school and pulled down the pillar which 
supported the roof, crushing to death sixty 
boys. 

This action infuriated the populace, and 
the mad athlete, to avoid being stoned to 
death, escaped to a tomb. When his 
pursuers broke down the door Cleomedes 
had disappeared. He was never seen again. 

Coyne, M. D. (“Micky”). Born 1897, 
of real old Oirish parents. Is “Terry” 
Carter’s only rival. 

In every way a broth of a b-hoy, and 
the leading light of the Debating Society. 
The debates would be funereal without 
“ Micky’s ” contributions, which are made 
all the more effective by a most distress¬ 
ful brogue. 

Made his greatest success as leader of the 
Irish Party in the recent School Parlia¬ 
ment. A hopeless tragedy in class. Has 
informed examiners on various occasions 
that “ King Edward iv. had no claim, by 
geological right, to the throne,” that 
“James i. died of argue,” that “ geometry 
teaches us how to bisex angels,” and that 
“ gender shows whether a man is masculine, 
feminine, or neuter.” 

Also a very hot member of the First 
Eleven (he has developed a very tricky 
leg break) and a fine Soccer player. 

The life and soul of last year’s Cycling 
Camp; also exercises a pretty wit during 
chemistry lessons. 

Recreations : All sports, and the pre¬ 
servative of a brogue which the school is 
steadily trying to kick out of him. 

CuRTius. Handsome Roman youth. 
Sarrified himself to appease the gods. A 
wide gap had opened one day in the Forum, 
and the Oracle who was consulted said it 
would never close imtil Rome threw into 
it what was most precious. Curtius, be¬ 
lieving that a sacrifice was required by 


Rome’s youth, armed himself, mounted his 
favourite steed, and jumped into the gulf, 
which, as the old historians state, imme¬ 
diately closed over his head. 

CuRZON, N. 0. (“ Monkey ”). Born 1896. 


“Monkey” is a Fourth Form youth of 
evil disposition, who looks upon the Lower 
School—and their tuck - money—as his 
special prey. Continually devising new 


methods of diverting their coin from the 
tuck-shop to his own pocket. Has made 
money by fake exhibitions of palmistry, 
phrenologj', character reading from th: 
eyes, hands, and feet, and other interesting 


devices. Has a large following of gullible 
lads, and spends their pennies in adding 
to his collection of foreign stamps. Now 
covets a pair of roller-skates, and started 
this morning fortune-telling by cards—a 
form of entei-tainment which will, we feel 
sure, be sternly suppressed immediately it 
is noted by the authorities. Made nine- 
pence during break. Advise purchase of 
motor-car or aeroplane instead of skates, 
which are going out of fashion. 

Our hero will either end his enterpris¬ 
ing career as a millionaire or a convict. 
Chances slightly in favour of latter at pre¬ 
sent. 

Danes, P. H. Born 1894. A Sixth 
Former. Can’t forget it. Greatly ad¬ 
dicted to side. Re-christened “ Swanks.’* 
His pater’s frightfully rich. “Swanks” 
has his eye on Captaincy of school. Better 
take it off before he strains his sight. 
Loves chemistry and other fusty subjects. 
His father made his money foisting a 
well-known pill on the public; he also 
manufactures that very nasty invalid 
diet, “ Franks’s Food for the Feeble.’* 
“ Swanks ” is already bitten with the same 
germ, and can talk HjSO^ till his breath 
gives out. Soon going to Oxford. They 
will be pleased. 

Recreations : Swank, swattery, and oof- 
worship. 

Debating Society. Started by the Fifth, 
and has been responsible for many amus¬ 
ing evenings. Parliamentary debate last 
Wednesday very successful. “Gas’* 
Marshall—he of the tiresome tongue—was 
very eloquent on the Government side in 
support of Old Age pensions, and much 
opposition was provoked by his exagge¬ 
rated statements as to what his party had 
done in the matter. Evans waded into 
the subject by suggesting that schoolboys 
should be pensioned by Government. 


Pearce suggested a Tax on Talk, and th© 
meeting broke up with record noise and 
confusion on Marsh and Wilcox frantically 
demanding “ Votes for Women.” An at¬ 
tempt to remove them by the Sergeant at- 
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Arms, the Speaker, the Prime Minister, 
and a bunch of minor officials, showed that 
they had chained and handcuffed them¬ 
selves to the desk. Order was not re¬ 
stored until the imitation Suffragettes had 


been bound and gagged, but it broke out 
again when Armstrong made a wild speech 
in favour of Socialism. The debates will 
certainly be snuffed out soon. 

Demosthenes. lk)rn 382 b.c. Grecian 
orator. His father, a blacksmith, died 
when the boy was seven, leaving Demos¬ 
thenes with no education, weak lungs, and 
a stutter. Can you beat that for a cheer¬ 
ful legacy ? 

Demo overcame all the complaints. 

Started on the stutter, which distorted 
his features whenever he spoke. Cured it 
by speaking with pebbles in his mouth, 
and stopped the distortion by practice be¬ 
fore a mirror. 

Strengthened his lungs by running up 
and down mountain paths, speaking as he 
went. 

Curbed a desire for a too-early public 
appearance by shaving half his head and 
living in a dark cave. 

In this cave w’rote his famous orations, 
which were destined to electrify the whole 
w'orld. They’re more attractive out of 
school than in. 

Denton, T. O. (“Togs”). Born 1894. 
Sixth Form dress reformer. First 
startled the community by coming back to 
school with a collection of grey woollen 
underwear—with grey collar complete. 
The discoloured wool looked ghastly 
against his green face, but his father’s a 
health faddist, who contributes very 
generously to Sports prizes, and the Head 
had to put up with it. Wears grey 
sweaters on all possible informal occasions. 
Looks a rank outsider. His clothes always 
seem mealy, and the whole appearance of 
“Togs" somehow makes you think of 
fusty porridge or very mouldy cheese. 
Don’t l^ow what he’s likely to try next, 
but would remind him that a grey sweater 
with a loose rolling collar, a green tie, 
cycling knickerbockers, and ringwood 
gloves will never be allowed here as a 
Speech Day outfit. 

Was presented last week by several al¬ 
leged admirers with a varied collection of 
worn-out socks, with the request that he 


would honour the donors by cutting off the 
tops of their discarded footwear and wear¬ 
ing them as mittens, unless he preferred to 
tie them together for use as a comforter. 

One of these days he may fall in love. 

Then he’ll most likely blossom 
out into “lavender kids,’’ 
and press his trousers under 
the mattress, like a certain 
Sixth Former who rather 
fancies his weight. 

Diogenes, l^rn 418 b.c. 
Known to juvenile wits as 
Doggy-knees. An unw'ashed 
cynic of Ancient Greece. 
Presented himself at the 
house of an Athenian philo¬ 
sopher to become a pupil. 
Looked so unsavoury that he 
was belaboured with a stick. 
Not a bit upset. Answ'ered, 
“ Strike me again, but never 
shall you find a stick hard 
enough to remove me from 
your presence while there’s 
anything to be learned.” 

Diogenes cared nothing for 
riches or comfort. Dressed 
in rags and walked about with 
a tub on his head, which 
served him as a house. Be¬ 
came famous and was visited 
in his quaint residence by 
Alexander the Great. ^ The 
monarch asked the cynic if he 
could do anything for him. 

“Yes,” growled Doggy- 
knees. “ Get out of my sun¬ 
shine.” He got. 

Dooley, C. D. (“ Fooley ” to his pals). 
Born 1895—on April 1. Bright lad in the 
Fifth. Very popular. Four times de¬ 
clined post of Prefect. Prefers fun to re¬ 
sponsibility. Excellent performance in 
school dramatic show’ last year. Sub editor 
of important publication, “ Who’s Who at 
School.” Pretty successful at school work, 
but excellent footer and cricket 
player. Knocked up a nice little 
cighty-two last Saturday against 
Gorton. Thinks about being editor 
of “ The Times ” one of these days. 

Recreations : Sports of every kind, 
amateur acting—and making pals. 

Dor\utory. This interesting 
word comes from the Latin dormire 
—to sleep. Dormouse is derived 
from the same source, and is the 
name of a little animal, half squirrel 
and half mouse, which is torpid in 
the winter. The little animals in¬ 
habiting our dormitories are torpid 
all the year round. Many offensive 
regulations have in course of time 
sprung up to rob the word Dormitory 
of its true meaning, which is a 
large sleeping chamber with many 
beds. 

After seven in the morning it be¬ 
comes a torture chamber for many 
heads. We regret that these fine old 
Latin words are gradually losing 
their true meaning, and we ask all 
admirers of the Classics to protest 
against the intrusion of the Janitor 
or other vandals every morning, and 
to forcibly remind him of the pur¬ 
pose for which the dormitories are 
established. 

Druids. Men of influence in 
Great Britain. Much addicted to 
the growing of large masses of 
whisker, beard, chinmat and other face 
fungus, and to inciting their fellow’- 
countrymen to deeds of violence. Com¬ 
pletely bossed our simple-minded an¬ 
cestors, acting as schoolmasters, judges, 
doctors, poets or bards, and in any other 


capacity they chose. Fancied themselves 
most as bards, and celebrated, in verse of 
very doubtful quality, any notable achieve¬ 
ment by their gullible people or themselves. 
Preyed on the minds of the ignorant by 
many mysterious rites and ceremonies, but 
would have made little impression on the 
people of to-day, who are acquainted with 
wireless telegraphy and the wizardry of 
Maskelyne and Devant. 

Introduced the worship of the mistletoe, 
w’hich has since been found very useful. 
For further particulars apply to any of our 
better-known school flirts. Full list on 
application. 

Easton, J. G. (“Jimmy” for short). 
Born about the year 1898 of poor but harm¬ 
less parents. “Jimmy ” harmless, too, but 
saved from being commonplace by his suc¬ 
cessful “ howlers.” Told Form 3 during 
history the other morning that “Lord 
Raleigh was the first man to see the In¬ 
visible Armada,” and that “ Henry i. died 
from eating Palfreys.” 

Recreations : Everything out of school, 
from marbles to motoring. Shines only at 
“ howling ” and cricket. Very good bat. 
Tried rinking in the town yesterday. Hurt 
his face. 

Edwards, R. J. (“ Rag ”). Born 1896. 
Been acting the goat ever since. His most 
recent achievement was the solemn pre¬ 
sentation to the school museum of tw o aged 
bottles, which he stated had been w’ashed 
up on a Devon beach. Each was alleged to 
contain a message from a shipw’recked 
mariner, whose writing “ Rag ” had not 
cared to examine for fear of spoiling the 
bottle. 

But our Science Master insisted on prob¬ 
ing the mystery, and, before the class, un¬ 
lashed and uncorked the weather-beaten 
bottled mes.sages. 

One read, to everyone’s delight : 

“ Help us at once, or we shall die of 
thirst. We are adrift on a mangle off the 
coast of Madagascar, and have lived on 


turtle for nine w’eeks. "We are web-footed, 
and scales are growing on the backs of our 
necks. 

“ (Signed) Bill Tarball, 
Mate of the Saucy Crumpet, 
of Wapping.” 
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The master disguised his annoyance 
by asserting that Master “Rag” was 
becoming too saucy a crumpet, and that 
he should have all the “wopping” 
he wanted in half-an-hour. A merry 
jape! 

The second bottle, picturesquely coated 
with seaweed and barnacles, contained 
this startling statement from the vasty 
deep : 

‘ ‘ Come quick, we are starving ! For nine 
days our schooner has been aground on a 
shoal of salmon, and all the provisions we 


have IS a candle and half-a-pint of bilge- 
water, among fifteen men. 

“ (Signed) Jack Stretcher, 
Skipper, schooner Flapper, 
of Streatham.” 

“ Rag ” wasn’t a bit funny for quite two 
days after this. 

Emery, F. L. (“Jog”; short for Geo¬ 
graphy, which is F. L.’s special delighth 
We now get out in the playground for 
geography lesson, making windcharts, 
measuring the area of the drill shed, sur¬ 
veying, and using instruments which are 

(To be continued.) 


the wonder of the T^ower School. The 
taj>es and poles used in measuring present 
snlendid chances to the humorist, and 
Emery yesterday managed to tie himself 
up in a hopeless tangle, and to break two 
measuring sticks before he was released 
from his bondage. Reported to the Head. 

Also famous for running the Jew’s Harp 
Quartette, organised to serenade the Pre¬ 
fects every evening while they’re engaged 
at Prep. Practically exterminated during 
a fierce encounter last Tuesday. “Jog” 
now busy with other promising schemes. 


How TO Make Toboggans and Sledges. 

By F. H. QALUCHAN. 


"iTjHEN there is no skating because the 
\ V snow has spoiled the ice, or frost is 
insufficient to make the ice bear safely, 
what more delightful, sociable, and healthy 
#-port than tobogganing, sledging, and coast¬ 
ing? 

These sports are sociable, because boys 
and girls can guide their relations or friends 
of any age down a hill, more or less steep, 
with perfect safety, in one of the up-to- 
date models. And then the walk up the 


Fig. 1 is the side view of a six-foot model 
of a lighter and more graceful shape than 
our grandfathers used. 

Obtain two lengths of deal—white deal 
for lightness (pitch pine for strength)—of 
very straight grain, without knots, 2 or 
3 in. broad, and li in. thick, and 5 ft. long. 
For the curve choose two piecee about 
2 ft., and the same thickness and breadth 
as for the body of the sledge. Plane 
smooth, and sandpaper sides only. 


round to keep from separation. The cross- 
boards are then put on, being planed both 
sides; but not the edges. If nailed, see 
that nails slope, as in fig. 6. Screwing is 
firmer. 

It is easily seen that putting the boards 
lengthways w'ould make a very weak job. 
Commence to build at either end. If 
matchboards are not used, put dowel pins 
into edges of boards. These can be made 
with wire nails 2 in. long. Hammer in 



hill again ! Well, the chilliest person need 
have no fear of feeling or catching cold. 

I shall not describe the Canadian tobog¬ 
gan here, as it is best used on a “ built” 
slide. 

But those described will be adapted to 
the English snow upon the roads or sides 
of hills, and will be found speedier than 
the Canadian variety, which is built of 
ash, or hickory, and is more difficult to 
build. 


Top and bottom of these runners may be 
left rough. 

Fig. 1a shows method of joining or scarf¬ 
ing ; a long gradual taper of the two pieces 
of 2 ft. in length will make a strong job. 

One bolt of i in. in diameter, or even 
less, is required. Bury the nut and head 
of bolt, and fix 2 screws each side of bolt 
as shown. 

Another method would be to put iron 
banding, of ^ or | in. broad completely 


half-way and file or nip the ends off. Five 
make a good number for each board. 

Bring the next board up and mark with 
a pencil where they touch. Bore holes 
1 in. deep with a bradawl or gimlet. Use 
a mallet to drive the board close to the 
first board. Glue may be used, but unless 
the wood is extremely dry and seasoned, 
the boards usually dry open. But the 
matchboard may be glued. The rest of 
the boards can be put on the same w'ay; 
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^in. thick is sufficient. Where the boards 
come over the joint of the runner, as in 
1a, narrower oives are used, as in fig. 2. 

As each nail is driven, use a punch 
to send tho nails ^ in. or less into 
the whole toboggan, to prevent bad 


front, after drilling holes, with bevel for 
screws 9 in. apart. One-inch screws are 
long enough, especially in pitch pine. 

This completes the toboggan. Any extra 
furniture can be added later, such as side- 
rails, cushions, etc. 


I will now give an estimate of the very 
moderate cost of these sledges and tobog¬ 
gans. 

Co^t of Number 1. 



Two wooden runners 

Two iron runners . 

Drilling 24 holes at ^d. each 
Two dozen indi screws . 
Paint . . . 

Cord .... 
Cross-boards 
Half-pound of nails 


Cost of Number 5. 

Two wooden runners 
Two steel runners . 

Drilling 12 holes at Iff. each 
Eighteen inch screw’s . 
Paint .... 

Cord .... 

Cross-boards . 


scratches and tears to the skin. Put putty 
in ail the nail-holes and level up. Paint 
three coats of any colour over the whole 
of the toboggan. Holes for cords may be 
burnt with a red-hot poker. If preferred, 
the top may be covered completely with 
linoleum, and then no paint is needed there. 


Keep the course or slide free from stones. Nails 

sticks, or lumps. One of the hand-hole Angle-irons 

sledges, or coasters, described farther on 
(see fig. 4), may be used as a pilot, as in 
the first illustration. This has the advan¬ 
tage of not spoiling the slide for yourself 
and other tobogganists. V^/ 

Fig. 4 may be built the ^ 

same as fig. 1; but see that 
the runners slope outwards, 
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Whit© or red lead is best underneath for 
hard wear. 

Lastly, and most important, are the run¬ 
ners, of iron or steel. Steel is rather more 
speedy on the toboggan slide than iron, but 
more difficult to work upon. Procure two 
iron bands of 6 ft. 6 in., IJt in. broad, tV 
to 4 ua. thick. Bend to shape of end and 


OS this lessens a chance of 
capsizing. Angle-irons may 
be put on, as shown in fig. 8, 
at each end of coaster. 

Fig. 5 shows dotted line 
for painted border all round, 
or cork carpet or linoleum 
may be put all over the top. 

Runners may be the same 
style as No. 3. The shape of 
No. 7, end view is almost ideal, 
but this model is difficult to 
get in the market, especially 
of a broad type. But |-in. 
irons, put on ^ wooden run¬ 
ners, about 3 or 4 inches 
broad, would answer. A gas 
stove or kitchen fire will serve 
for bending irons when just 
red. 

Drilling holes is a longer 
operation than No. 3. No. 5 
is about 15 in. broad. 

Put the braces of wood to 
croEs the grain, as in fig. 10, or 
else the curved board in front 
would split when pulling a 
heavy load by a single hole. 

Fig. 9 is a model for push¬ 
ing and pulling elderly people 
upon the roads, and can be made comfort¬ 
able with cushions and a mat. 

Lastly, fig. 11 is a pretty model for a 
Canadian type of sleigh; but too difficult 
for most to attempt to make. However, 
when well made in fancy woods, and 
polished, it makes an ideal present for a 
youngster at Christmas. 


By a Nervous Jackehoo.* 

I WAS awfully giwn when I first went out 
To that tropical Queensland shore. 

And I never expressed the sliude of a doubt 
At any toiufh yarn I heard tfoing about 
(One cannot politeness ignore); 

.Vntl then they’d such muscle those Quoeaslandcr 
chaps 

*Twas always as well to avoid havi^j “scraps,’' 

Of venomous snakes I’ve had always a dread 
(Like Aunt had cf earwigs at home). 

" What snakes have you here ? ’’ I once asked stock 
man Ned 

Who replied, with a smile and a shake of his head, 
“No more of them here tlian in Home, 

Unless you get taking much ‘ Battle-axe ’ rum. 

You never see snakes here or any such scum." 

Within that next week (without “ Battle-axe " nun) 
Three w'hip-snakes I came across—dead. 

The fir-t with giaz«d eyes v as spread ut do* a gum. 
Its gaze into space lookeil excee«iingly glum ; 

The next on tlie railvv'ay had lost its w'eird head ; 
Tlie third on the shore lay a spectacle grim. 

Til rough being too bumptious and trying to swim. 

As I walked on the roid up Hambledon way, 

Where tlie ti-trees grow by the dyke, 

.\mongst the thick branches which overhead lay. 

On one just above me I saw witli dismay 
A wiiip-snake coiled ready to strike; 

Tlie sight I confess gave a bit of a sea e, 

I felt I’d acquired electrical hair. 

But just at that instant a sound struck my ear, 

A tracker came trotting behind. 

As black as my hat, so I gave him a shout: 

“ There’s a whip-snake up Uiere—you’d better look 
out.’’ 

He grabbed It, and 8o<?med not to mind; 

'Then he cried, as he ased it to whip up his mare, 

“ Why, boss, tliat’s a thong the boys left for a scare." 

H. draper. 


• ** .Tackeroo,” a new’comer. 
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** Trou know,” said Jimmy Baines, 

X thoughtfully, “ that must be jolly 
«asy to do.” 

He lay on his back on the grass, his 
hands under his head, basking luxuriously 
and staring up at the deep green branches 
overhead, the flying white clouds, and the 
sspire of the neighbouring church, from 
which came the distant, continuous 
sound of a chime of bells—the fine peal 
for w’hich Biddleton was famous. 
Jimmy’s remark referred to the bell¬ 
ringing, but Potter, who was at that 
moment engagt?d in breaking all previous 
diabolo records, took it as a ciiticism on 
that manly sport. 

‘‘Easy?’’ he said indignantly. “That 
only shows you’ve never tried. Why, only 
to balance the sjxk)!-’’ 

“I’m talking about bell-ringing, not 
diabolo, j*ou silly afs,” said Jimmy lan¬ 
guidly. 

“dh,” said Potter, mollified. “Well, 
that just shows how much you know about 
it. Bell-ringing’s awfully difficult.” 

“ It would be to you, I daresay,” re¬ 
turned Jimmy, “ but not to the average 
person.” 

Here the Chinese Pig (so called, as he 
anxiously explained to interested rela¬ 
tives, on account of his having once 
visited China, and not from any facial 
resemblance to the animal in question) 
raised his head fi'om the book in which he 
had apparently been lost, and plunged 
into the conversation with customary 
anddenness. 

“ ’Course bell-ringing isn’t difficult. All 
you have to do is to take hold of the rope 
and pull, and anyone could do that— 
-except Potter, perhaps,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

The outraged Potter hesitated between 
desire to make his diabolo record and 
desire to retaliate; in so hesitating, he 
dropped the diabolo, and fell upon the Pig 
with a double motive for vengeance. 

“Anyhow,” said Jimmy, ignoring the 
brisk scuffle that ensued as entirely 
beneath him, “ it must be fairly easy, or 
how could Old Man Jellicoe ” (the local 
bell-ringer, an irascible old countryman 
ever at war with the school) “ be able to 
do it? He’s quite smitten with the craze 
—practises at all sorts of unearthly hours. 
It's a perfect passion with him.” 

The chimes ceased. “ Encore,” said 
Jinnny, without response. 

“ It’s easy enough to settle, anyhow,” 
said the Pig, breathlessly, from a triumphal 
throne of Potter. “Let’s go and try it 
for ourselves ! It’s only about a mile to 
go, and as likely as not Old Man Jellicoe’s 
left the belfry door unlocked for chance 
visitors; so what’s to prevent? ” 

The vanquished Potter (Potter Minor, 
be it understood ; the Major was in the 
TiOvver Fonrth, and quite above all that 
sort of thing) agreed with rapture, hail¬ 
ing any sort of movement as a means of 
release. But Jimmy demurred. 

“ If you think I’m going to bundle 
down to Biddleton, on a boiling day like 
this, for a bit of beastly belbringing,” ho 
said, alliteratively, “you’re wrong.’ 

“Oh, come on, you slacker! ” cried 
Piggy, rising. “ It would be a splendid 
rag. We haven’t done anything really 
worth doing for days—and besides, what 
a score off Old Man Jellicoe if we prove we 
can ring as well as he can ! ” 

That settled it. For the bare chance of 
scoring anything off the unpopular Mr. 


By D. A. POCOCK. 

Jellicoe any of the juniors w'ould have 
travelled far and laboured long; a trudge 
of a mile along a hot and dusty road was 
a small price to pay. and, moreover, tliere 
wa.s something about Piggy’s suggestion 
that apy^ealod strongly to all three. Piggy 
himself walked along in silence, wrapped 
in a beautiful trance; he was rather 
musical, and ho pictured himself perform¬ 
ing professional solos on those bells to an 
audience of all Biddleton and the utter 
discomfiture of Old Man Jellicoe. whose 
vigorous pcalings w'ould be put quite in 
the shade. 

Happily for the furtherance of the 
adventure, Biddleton Church stood a little 
apart from the village, surrounded by two 
or three fields, and no on-o saw the three 
boys push open the w'icket gate and dive 
cautiously past the cottage occupied by 
the redoubtable Mr. Jellicoe, who was 
verger and i^w^-opener as well as bell¬ 
ringer. They hastened up the long spiral 
staircase, and beheld Piggy’s hopes ful¬ 
filled : Sir. Jellicoe had not thought it 
worth his while to secure the belfry door 
against chance intruders; it stood open 
as in invitation, and within the bell-ropoa 
dangled temptingly down in fascinating, 
irresistible array. Three pairs of grubby 
hands seized thereon instanter. 

“The performance opened with a fine 
prelude, magnificently executed bv 
Messrs. Peters, Baines, and Potter,” 
announced Piggy, tugging gently at his 
own rope. “ Nowr for it! Are you ready? 
Are you steady? CtO ! ” 

Next moment the summer silence was 
broken by a wdld clamour, a hideous pan¬ 
demonium, the like of which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Biddleton had never heard before. 

“We don’t seem to have—got the hang 
of it somehow,” panted Jimmy, crimson 
from exertion. “ Keep—in—time ! ” 

“We mustn’t all start together—that’s 
what sent us wrong,” explained Piggy. 
“ We ought to ring one after the other. 
Try again.” 

“You see,” shrilled Potter trium¬ 
phantly, “ it isn’t so easy after all! I 
told you-” 

The rest of his remark was drowned in 
the uproar of their second attempt. The 
amateurs w’ere impro\nng. If their per¬ 
formance had not gained time or tune, 
at least it had increased considerably in 
volume, and this second edition was abso- 
luChly deafening. 

“ We’re getting on,” said Jimmy, as 
they paused from exhaustion. “ This 
ought to start Biddleton. Hullo!—I say 
—s’sh ! ” 

Their hands on the bell-ropes, ringing 
suspended, the three gave ear. 

Heavy steps were ascending the spiral 
stairway, loud breathing was heard, and 
a grumbling, guttural voice. “You— 
young—warminto ' ” panted the voice in 
tones of concontrateil fury, and again, 
growing loader and shriller with gense of 
its owner’s wrongs, “ You — young — ivar- 

7/1 hit a / ’’ 

“ Old Man Jellicoe, by Jove ! ” said 
Piggy, dropping his bell-rope as the portly 
form of Mr. Jellicoe appeared at the top 
of the spiral. “ I rather think w'c’d better 
be moving. He doesn’t seem chatty. 
Come on!” 

The three flung themselves forw^ard, to 
find their progress barred by the iron arm 
of Mr. Jellicoe, who cut off any retreat 
by slamming and locking the beifry door 
up 9 n them. Across this barrier he 


glared at them, his face almost purple 
with rage, and re[>eated venomously, 
“ You young warmints ! You young war- 
rn I n / . ' ’ ’ 

“Say something else for a change,” 
sm.jgeste<l Jimmy, with an attempt at 
jrnintine.‘;s ; “that remark’s getting 
t-edious. 

“ I suppo.'e you think this ’ere little 
game is funny." 

“ Ye.s,” smiled Piggy sweetly. “We 
think it’s distinctly humorous.” 

The unfortunate enemy nearly ex- 
jilocled. 

“ Ho ! ” he managed to articulate. 
“ Ho. you do, do you ! Well, / don’t. 
Sec ’ere ”—his voice became almost plain¬ 
tive—“I’ve made my reputation, as you 
might say, on these ’ere bells. Twrenty 
year, no less, I ’olped to ring ’em, aii’ 
teen as they wras well rung, too—twenty 
year, week in an’ week out, an’ never 
missed.” 

“ Then it’s high time some one else had 
a turn,” urged Jimmy. “There’s no¬ 
thing like variety, you know; Biddleton 
must want a change.” 

Mr. Jellicoe waved aside the interrup¬ 
tion. 

“Twenty year, an’ never missed. An’ 
now—an’ now ”—his wrath almost choked 
him—“ you young gen’Iemen must come 
’ere an’ make this reg’lar frakus with the 
bells. Wot d’ you suppose the people 
who ’card that row ’ll think. They won’t 
know as it was you, they’ll think as it was 
me. Think I was drunk, they will; that’s 
what they’ll think.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” urged Potter, with 
an uneasy consciousness of the near ap¬ 
proach of call-over, “you’ve got the 

f ;ame in your own hands now. "You can 
et us out, and afterwards, of course, 
you’ll go to our Head and tell him, and 
get us into a frightful row.” 

Mr. Jellicoe regarded him fixedly. 

“ I shall do no sich thing,” he said de¬ 
liberately. 

“ What! ” gasped Potter. “ You’re not 
going to tell of us ! ” 

“Certainly not.” returned Mr. Jellicoe. 
“ No, I won’t tell on you.” 

The boys regarded each other, almost 
paralysed with amazement; it seemed too 
good to be true. 

“ I say—how simply ripping of you ! ” 
cried Potter feverishly. 

“ Old Man Jellicoe,” said Piggy judi¬ 
cially, “ is a true sportsman at heart. I 
never thought he’d play up like this. 
Alas, we have not known him as he 
is! ” 

“Is this indeed our Jellicoe,” returned 
Jimmy, “ or is it an angel in disguise? ” 
They searched his homely features with 
this idea—and discovered thereon an in¬ 
explicable grin. 

“ No.” he repeated, “ I’m not a-going 
to tell on you. All I’m a-going to do is 
my dooty.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Piggy, not quite so buoy¬ 
antly, “and what’s that?” 

“And my dooty at this time of day,” 
proceeded Mr. Jellicoe, coolly slipping a 
bolt and pocketing the heavy key, “is to 
secure the belfry d(X)r.” 

It was a moment before the fulness of 
his full intention dawned upon the boys. 
Then— 

“ Do you mean,” gasped Jimmy, “that 
—you’re—going—to leave us stuck up 
here? liOck us in?” 

“ I do,” returned the professional bell- 
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ringer, regarding the luckless amateurs 
as a hunter regards his prey. “If you 
rinp them bells again, you stays ’ere all 
night; if you’re good and quiet, maybe 
I’ll let you out—bimeby; ’ave it which 
way you like. You’ve *ad your little 
game, young gen’lemen; now I’m a-going 
to 'ave mine.’’ 

He deliberately turned his broad back 
upon them, and, again muttering, “ Think 
I was drunk, they will,’’ began to descend 
the stairs. In vain the imprisoned three 
stormed and raved and entreated behind 
him; he never even turned his head to¬ 
wards them, but continued on his stately 
way, and they heard a coarse chuckle as 
he disappeared. 

The prisoners flung themselves against 
the belfry door, but it held firm. In vain 
they wrestled with it, and all efforts to 
force the lock only ended in snapping the 
blade of Piggy’s favourite knife. They 
went to the belfry window and peered out, 
but no friendly tree offered a means of 
escape, and only to look down the tall 
spire almost made them giddy. The mad, 
caged feeling of imprisonment seized 
them. The game was up. 

So far from their having scored off ’* 
Mr. Jellicoe, he had gained a glorious vic¬ 
tory. Any attempt at rebellion would 
simply prolong their captivity; all they 
could do was to remain “ good and quiet ’’ 
—Mr. Jellicoe’s own loathed phrase—and 
hope that their gaoler’s heart would re¬ 
lent. Present circumstances were bad 
enough—but the thought of what would 
come later when they returned to school, 
desperately late and with no satisfactory 
explanation, filled them with horror. Not 
only was call-over approaching, but tea- 
time also, and dismal thoughts of the 
coming interview with their house-master 
mingled with tantalising visions of bread- 
and-jam; rabid abuse of Mr. Jellicoe was 
poor consolation. 

Jimmy leaned his elbows on the 
window-sill and gazed drearily out. The 
school buildings were plainly visible, an 
added aggravation—so near and yet so 
far ! 

“ Didn’t know you could see the school 
from here,’’ said Jimmy, in a lack-lustre 
voice. “ How queer it looks now, with 
the sun hitting right on the windows ! ” 

“ Yes,’’ agreed Piggy, joining him, 
“you’d think the old place was on fire. 
It’s the sun on the glass, of course.” 

“ But, I say,” said Potter, who was 
staring over their shoulders, “ it’s not the 
sun; the sun’s behind the school build¬ 
ings, not in front! Then—then what is 
it ? What makes the windows at that end 
look red ? ” 

Three pairs of eyes were strained to¬ 
wards the buildings, and a queer little 


unspoken suspicion made the boys’ hearta 
begin to thump. 

The red light seemed to flicker oddly. 
Surely unusual volumes of smoke were 
coming from the school chimneys—or— 

“Is it?” half whispered Potter. 

“ I believe—I believ e — ” began Piggy 
excitedly. 

Just then a tongue of light darted out 
and wrapi)ed itself round the corner of an 
outbuilding. It was no longer a matter 
of belief or disbelief; they knew. 

They stared at each other—Jimmy very 
white, the two others very red. 

“ The school’s—on fire ! ” gasped Piggy. 

Potter rushed back to the window, and 
almost flung himself out of it in his 
endeavours to see more. 

“ They don’t seem to know it,” he 
panted. “ It’s all at one end—by the 
Pav. Nobody seems to be doing any¬ 
thing.” 

“ They don’t know, of course—they’re 
at tea. What are we to do? How are we 
to let them know?” said Jimmy, wild 
with excitement. 

“We can't let them know,” said Piggy 
stupidly. 

At that Potter swung round from the 
window. “ W’e can ! ” he cried. “We 
can let all Biddleton know. Comt on ! ” 

They literally flung themselves at the 
bell-ropes, and pulled for dear life, until 
the belfry was rent by the unearthly 
clamour. They were no longer endeavour¬ 
ing to keep in time—the chimes might 
come as they listed. It was no game now, 
but grim earne.««t^—a wild, vital mes.«age, 
to be clashed into the dull ears of the Bid¬ 
dleton villagers. “ Dong ! Dong ! Clang ! 
Clang ! ” went the bells in weird con¬ 
fusion, as the small bell-ringers tugged 
and gasped and strainexl, trying frantically 
to drive home their me.ssage, “ The 
school’s on fire ! The school’s on fire ! ” 

Mr. Jellicoe, true to his threat of 
leaving them aloft if they rang the bells 
again, took no notice of the wild clamour 
going on above him, beyond casting a 
vengeful eye up at the belfry, and mutter¬ 
ing threats against the “young war- 
mints”; but other people did. The pan¬ 
demonium continued, and the curiosity of 
Biddleton was aroused. Jimmy, desert¬ 
ing his rope and dashing to the window, 
saw a small knot of people standing under 
the church, staring up open-mouthed at 
the belfry. “ Stop ringing, you chaps ! ” 
he cried. “ They’ve heard us ! They’re 
here ! Come and hold me ! ” 

Piggy and Potter clutching him firmly 
by the ankles, he leant three-quarters out 
of the high window, shouting and ges¬ 
ticulating frantically towards the distant 
burning buildings. People began to stare, 
and then to run towards the school, and 


were joined by others. The alarm was 
given. From their watch-tower they saw 
black figures pouring towards and out of 
the school, and the attack upon the flames 
began. 

A little while later steps were heard on 
the belfry stairs—many steps, eager, 
hurried—mingling with the slow and 
heavy footsteps of Mr. Jellicoe. A con¬ 
course of excited people burst into the 
prison, and the released prisoners “ woke 
to find themselves famous.” The vic¬ 
timised Mr. Jellicoe could do nothing 
against the prevailing excitement; in vain 
did he growl and grumble and expostu¬ 
late ; Jimmy, Piggy, and Potter had 
given the alarm, and were heroes accord¬ 
ingly. 

Their return to school was a triumphal 
march. The fire was extinguished, but 
smoking blackened walls and a ruined 
outhou.‘;e showed that their warning had 
come none too soon. The amateur bell¬ 
ringers were supremely happy; envious 
and excited schoolfellows crowded round 
them; villagers offered congratulations; 
an interview with their house-master 
awaited them, but it was by no means the 
sort of interview they had anticipated, 
and they went off to it jauntily. They 
poured out the story of their adventure, 
tactfully suppressing such portions of it 
as seemed unlikely to interest their 
master, for it behoved them not to bore 
him. 

“Please, sir.” explained Jimmy, “we 
were down in Biddleton, and went up to 
the belfry.” 

Mr. Hunt let that pass. Many boys 
visited the belfry, though none had 
hitherto made an attack upon the bells. 

“ You can see the school from the 
belfry, sir,” continued Piggy, “and we 
saw it w^as on fire I ” 

“ So, sir,” put in Potter, “ we thought 
w’e had better give the alarm by ringing 
the bells,” 

“ I see—the best thing to do. It was 
lucky you thought of it; I fancy we have 
to thank you for our escaping a serious 
fire. Well, now run along and get your 
supper ; you must want it. Well done ! ” 

He shook hands all round, and they 
hurried off in high glee; but as the door 
closed upon them, “ Queer little beggars ! ” 
murmured the young master, and an odd 
smile came lurking round his strong, 
humorous mouth. 

“What is it, Hunt?” asked his col¬ 
league. 

“ Only that I was bicycling in Bid¬ 
dleton this afternoon, and heard their first 
performance at least half an hour before 
the fire can possibly have begun. But I 
couldn’t spoil sport to-day—we owe them 
too much ! Queer little beggars ! ” 



Model Flying Machines and How to Make Them. 

By H. P. HOBDEN. 


W E have now a frame like fig. 5, with 
the two lower ribs, a, b, tied together 
very rigidly by the axle, c, on the ends of 
which a couple of small wooden wheels are 
to be mounted. 

These should be as large as possible, to 
run over the ground easily, but, as weight 
must be cut down in every part, do not 
make them more than in. in diameter 
by 5 in. wide. 


PART I.— continued. 

They can be turned from a piece of 
mahogany or American white wood, and, if 
well recessed, as shown in section d, should 
not weigh more than ^ oz. each. Three 
are required, as there is one for the 
back runner, which we will come to 
presently. 

They must turn freely, so drill the central 
hole large enough, and, after placing them 
on the axle, secure them by a thin metal 


washer, e, which is kept from coming off 
by a turn of copper-wire, f. 

Now obtain a piece of sound tough wood, 
such as English elm, 1 in. thick, and, 
with a fret-saw, cut off four pieces of vary¬ 
ing shapes to fit on the main stick. 

We will take the head piece first (fig. 6). 
A is a side view and b a section. 

First, drill a hole right through at e 
large enough to fit the umbrella stick 
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tightly, on to which it is driven and 
secured by a pin at e. 

The hole d is in. in diameter, a short 
piece of brass lube, f, is put through this 

T,g^S. 



and secured by means of the thin metal 
washers G, o, to which it is soldered. 

This forms a long bearing for the pro¬ 
peller shaft, which should be of steel wire 
^ in. thick. Make it hot, and bend it to 
the shape shown at .v (fig. 7). 

. 


«. 



The other end is then tapped with a thread 
for J in. and a couple of small brass nuts 
B. B, screwed on. A small brass washer is 
next soldered on at C, and the shaft is 
then placed in position, and the brass plate 





D is screwed down and soldered to prevent 
it turning on the shaft. 

Take care in doing this that the solder 
does not run through on to the metal tube, 
or you will have the shaft a fixture and 
cause no end of trouble to clear it. A 


piece of paper placed between will tend to 
prevent that occurring, and it may easily 
be torn away afterwards. 

You will notice the short steel pin e. 
This is soldered in i in. from the centre, 
as in front view f. Its use is to keep the 
propeller from turning on the shaft w'hen 
secured by the double nuts. 

The next piece of wood (fig. 8) is 1 in. 
long, and ha^ a hole, a, drilled through it 
lengthways to slide on the stick, and a 
smaller one, b, at a right angle to it, large 
enough to take a rib, as shown in cross- 
section c. 


shape, to prevent splitting^them, as, for the 
sake of reducing weight, they should be 

K^a. 



<— r- -> 


A small screw, d, serves to pinch it to the 

umbrella-stick at any required point. cut as thin as you can safely do so, trim- 

It is better to drill the holes first, before ming off all corners and superfluous material 

trimming these small pieces of wood to w’herever possible. 

(To be continued.) 




How to A 


the front part and two on the back part, 
making three flights in all (see fi^. 2). 

When you have done this, give all the 
inside part a good coat of glue, and fit to¬ 
gether. 

Now cut a piece of card 5 in. long by 
3^ in. wide (this piece is really the floor of b) , 
and 3 in. from the corner cut a hole about 


EADERS of the 

“B. 0. P.,” 
whose hobby 
lies in the 
direction of 


mice, will no 

doubt derive a deal of pleasure in the 
making of this model. Not only will it 
be a pleasure to the maker and others, but 
it will also be great amusement and exer¬ 
cise for his pets, and before very long you 
will see that they even quarrel as to who 
is to use it. 

Now, a mouse is not a very heavy animal, 
and, therefore, there mustn’t be any great 
amount of friction to be overcome, which 
just means that the various parts must be 
lightly made, and move freely upon their 
turning points. 

A glance at fig. 1 wdll show the mill as 
it should appear when finished. We will 
make the lower part first (a, fig. 1). 

Procure a large sheet of thick cardboard, 
and cut two pieces, 8 in. long by 5 in. wide 
at the base, and taper to 4 in. wide at the 
top. These tw'o pieces make back and 
front of the mill. The tw’o side pieces are 
8 in. long by 2^ in. wide ; these do not taper. 
Now, before you go any farther put on your 
glue-pot, and when the glue has thoroughly 
melted, stir into it a good teaspoonful of 



Cayenne pepp>er ; this will stop the “ little 
nibblers” from eating through the card¬ 
board. In the front piece of mill cut two 
spaces li in. long by j in. wide; these are 
the windows ; pieces of thin glass glued on 
at the back finishes them (fig. 2). 

Before fitting this lower part together 
we must put in staircases for the mice to 
go up and down; these are just pieces of 
cardboard about in. wide—one piece on 


FIG. 1. 

1 in. by in. (see fig. 3); this is to let the 
mice get into the top part of the mill. When 
you have cut this, glue it all over, and then 
fix it on the top of A, the lower part, where 
it will project about ^ in. all round. The 
hole you have cut will then be over the 
top of the last flight of the staircase.^ 

The doorway shown is only to be painted 
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in imitation lator on. This finishes the 
lower part, so you can stand it aside to 
dry. 


penknife an axle 4^ in. long and a little 
less than in. in diameter; sandpaper 
well, so that when it is finished it runs 


A few wooden brackets by way of orna- 
mentation between the top and lower parta 
finishes the mill. 




Now we will make the top part (b, fig. 1), 
which holds the wheel into which the mouse 
gets to drive the sw^eeps of the mill. Take 
two pieces of card, 6 in. high by 4^ in. wide, 
and cut as shown in fig. 4. Cut two spaces 
for windows, and fit in glass as you did 
before. Burn a hole, i in. in diameter, 
in the middle of the front and back part; 
this is to take the axle of the wheel. Make 



4- 


E3 

PV.ootr *5 3. 
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Pia. 8. 


the hole nice and smooth, as this will let 
it run easily. Now cut two pieces, 4 in. 
by 3 in.; these are for the sides. But do 
not stick together yet, as we must make 
the wheel first. 

For this cut two circles of cardboard. 


easily in the hole.s made for it in' the 
sides of the mill. Now take the two cir¬ 
cular sides of the wheel, and pass the axle 
through the holes made for it; glue them 
to the centre of the axle in. apart, and, 
us soon as this is dry. glue a strip of lino¬ 
leum or oil-cloth round them (see b. fig. 5). 
So that now yon h:;ve a wheel, into which 
the mouse can get. Put two blocks on 
axle, or pins driven through will do, to 
keep the wheel in its proper place. Giving 
it all a good coat of glue finishes the wheel. 

Now fit this part togetlier, front first, 
then the sides, fit in the wheel, and then 
glue on the back. Glue this on to the low'er 
part, which' has been drying, and then we 
will make the sw’eeps. 

These are just four thin pieces of card, 
5^ in. long, glued on to two crossed pieces 
of very thin wood. Fig. 6 shows this. 
And when this is dry it is fixed on to the 
end of the axle, as is shown. 

Before putting on the roof, which is just 
two pieces of card covered with small 


The painting of it T will leave to your 
individual tastes. Fig. 7 shows the method 



of fi.xing the mill to the mice house. A 
hole is cut in tlie tup of the house, and a 
ladder or stairca.se connects tlie two. 




riG, 4. 



3i| in. in diameter, and leave four spokes in 
each, as shown in fig. 5, with hole in the 
centre for the axle. Shape with your 


pieces to represent tiles, see that the w'heel 
spins round easily and does not bump 
against anything. 


This model, made as described above, 
will give a deal of pleasure* not only to the 
maker, but also to his little pets. 



The “B.O.P.” Coin Collector. 


I y previotK isf ues we have referred to the eiplitrentb- 
century tnwlers’ tokens, wliifih boys tan cttlkt t in 
fine tireserration at low pric(». ears before, when 
Kn^^hiud was in tlio thrfK*s of Civil War, ami later, 
when (Yomwcll ruled Kn'^land, the traders who were 
bet:itiniiu-' to do riiore be-t;an to find the need 

of fiirtliin^’^^, hulli)eiiuies, and peunies, with which to 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 

VII.—TR-tDES.MF.xN TOKENS. 

cive chance for tlio CToats and lar^’cr silver tendered 
in paytneiit. 'iln-v hit upetn the hanjjy plan of inakiiii; 
tlirir own ealli’ic’ them tokens and pronir-inc’ to 

redec-m tliern when asked, eitlirr by pvinp' poods in 
e-xi hans/o or by the return of silver coins of larcer values 
for greater iminbeni of tlie little copper token*;. The 
1‘arliianent did not supply the coiiit, so trudeni every- 


wli'^-re b*-ean to issue them. These little pieces were 
very thin, tmide out of sinet copper and ftirined with 
a very primitive s<Tew-pr«*ss. but many of the dit-' 
were cleverly dt^^ipned, the chief symbols upon tlum 
bein*.' eitiier reprcseritative of tba traders’ o<'cupHtkrii 
and the arms of the town or chief laudov rier of tlie 
district. bomctUiifci. the Overaccri of the 1 ocr i.sj:Ufcd 
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thc-se liMlp coins, as they expressed it, ** For the con- 
Teuiuioe cf tCAdc,” lio it came about that all over 
Kn-rl.ind copper tokens were issued and now form such 
an itUeresliu^'collection. One of the larf»er pioo<*s of the 
value of *• One penny ’’ was issued by Robert Birds, 
of A.«ihford ('Ce illustration). 

A curious feature in s«^vonteenth-centurv tokens i.s 
tliat the usual circular coin waa not alwa.\-s adhered to, 
for some were made octagonal, others square, and a few 
tiiaiuond or loaen?e shape, like the l>eautiful Louth 
halfpemiy Issued in 1671, illastrated herewith. This, 
it will he noticed, was struck after the Restoration, 
and it has upon it the Tudor rose, erowned. tlie in- 
Bcriptioti on the reverse reading “ To b e c laiud by ye 
Overseers of the Roor *'; the .<j>elling, it will be nuliei'd, 
waa of old style. The commoner type of lialfpenny is 



shown in the token struck by the coal mine proprietors 
in tlie High Peak iu Derb/sliire, also illii-'triited. 
There are very many varieties, including all kinds of 
tr.ides, and, although their circulation was genenilly 
local, tliore were clearing liouses in some of the larire 
towns wh(Te tiiey could be exchanged. Thus any of our 
readf'rs who liave walked round tlie Rank of Kiigland 
iu l^ndon have noti«x*d a little tliorouglif.ire at the 
back of the Bank leading to Tokenliou.se Yard. 'That 
was where the great clearing hoiLsc of that time was 
fituated. So the coinage went on until, on Augm^t 16, 
1672, Charles II. declared tliLs form of coiniigc to be 
ilh-gal and cause 1 a now issue of copper regal coins to 
bt‘ struck. 

A very Interesting feature about these tokens Is the 
curious spelling on many of them. Boys will smile 
when they note the way people of tw’o centuries .ago 
spell quite common words, and the way they had of 
diividing them ui>, too, was very curious.' With all this 
great number to look out for U is well to give attention 
tirst to some interesting sectioo. Some specialUo on 
certain counties in which they live, and in so doing they 
leam a groat deal about the old villiiges and some of the 
curious trades once carried on in them. On many 
of these, quaint trade enddeius may be notiee 1, like 
candle moulds, telling of the da>-s before ga.s and 
electric lighL Another irnporUmt feature to not<- the 
arms of the old guihLs, for by learning tlnve tlio trades 
of some of the issuers of tokens can be aM i-rlained. 
Thus tlie blacksmitlw’ Rammers, the butchers’ hati iiet.s, 
and the carpenters’ compa-s-as may be seen, as well as 
the Cardinal’s hat on the feltmakers’ tokens, and the 
fishmongers' arms on whi'-h are the cros.s keys of St. 
Peter and the veritable lishes on which it is said Ills 
mark may be seen. 'The fruiterers claim for their emblem 
the pictorial representation of Kve tempting .Vda:n with 
an apple. ’Tlie saddlej-s show saddh's and the salters 
old-fashioned covered salt cellars. ’I'he skinners have 
a coat of ermine and the watermen a barge. 'J'lu.'se and 
many other curious trade emblems may be seen on the 
litth- loken.s, some of whi<;h, iu excellent pn^servatioii, 
can be secur^ at prices varying from one to tw’o shillings 
each, although in a los« brilliant coudition lower rates 
are sometimea quoted by dealers. 



Osaun Teiperm 
The “ B-O.P.” Stamp Collectcr. 

VI. THE BEGINNEB-conrtwt^ 

Br ^ STAMP BKPBRT. 


N S.W. is on the postage duo stamps of 
• New South Wales. 

N.Z. are the letters on the Life Insurance 
Department stam^w of New Zealand. 

Oesterr. or Oesterreiche is on Austrian 
stamps. 

On Public Trust Office Busin e.ss, 
FREE, denotes certain New Zealand official 
issues. 

OR’TS-rosT (= Locl. 1 Post) on some of the 
early Swiss. 

Ottom.\n denotes Turkey. 

P, with Crescent and Star in oval, is found 
overprinted on Straits Settlements stamps 
appropriaU'd to Perak. 

Pacchipostali is the inscription on Italian 
Parcel Post stamps. 

Para, or Piastre. The first issue of Egypt, 
those of Turkey from 1892, and five octagonal 
stamps \is€'d by the Tm’kish Army when 
occupying The.ssaly during the war of 1898, 
all with Arabic inscriptions, have their values 
expressed in this currency'. The earliest 
Egt’ptian stamps, on W’hich Piastre is ex- 
preased as Pe., arc of an 'nvolved geometrical 
};attern. A surcharge in piastres anti paraf, 
equivalent to the original value, on certain 
stamps of Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, Roumania, aiul Rus.sia, 
denotes a special issue for the jx)st-oihee.s 
belonging to those countries and sAuato in 
the Turkish Em])i:'c. 

Peso. German stamps, surcharged in this 
currency, are fur German East Africa. 

Peseta. See Centimos. 

Pen., anti the Russian IlEH. standing 
for Penni or Pennia, and denoting the 
currency, are on some of Finland’s stamps. 

P.G.S. overprinted on Straits Settlements 
stamps, stands for Perak Government Ser¬ 
vice. 

Piastre. See under Para. 

Porte franco : Correos. The inscrip¬ 
tion on some of the early stamps of Peru. 

Porto Gazetei ( = Newspaper Postage), 
on a5-para8 stamp of Moldavia (Roumania). 

Porto pflichtige dienst sache ( = Official 
matter liable to |X).stage), on the Municipal 
Service stamps of Wurtemberg. 

lluPlO CKI'IICOPH (Porto scrisorei = Letter 
postage). Thi.s inscription, in native charac¬ 
ters, is found on the very rare stamps of 
the first issue of Moldavia (Roumania); and, 
in ordinary letters, on some of the subse¬ 
quently issued stamps. 

Postage, without or with & Revenue, 
is the only inscription on the stamps of 
Great Britain ; and, with native inscription, 
on the recent issues of Hyderabad. See also 
under “ Sic . . .” 

Postage due denotes that class of stamp 
Issued in 1902 8j)ecially for the Australian 
Comm on wealth. 

Poste locale on some early Sw i.ss stamps. 
Postes is found ; with large figures, on 
a W'avy-lined background (Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine, under Germany) ; with an almost 
full-face portrait, with a small rampant lion 
in an oval surmounted by a crown, and with 
a profile to left in a circle (Belgium, early 
issues) ; and with profile to left in an oval 
(Luxemburg). 

PosTF.s Etiiiopiennes is on the more 
rec( nt stamps of Abyssinia. 

A Posthorn, without in.scription or value, 
and surmounted by an elalxirate massive 
crown, occurs on some Hungarian new spa per 
stamps. 

Postmarks (= Postage stamp), on the 
* ggr. of Brunswick. 

Post stamp is the English inscription on 
the is.suc8 of Hyderabad down to 1902. 


Post zbgel (= Postage stamp), on the first 
two issues of Holland. 

Preussen is Prussia. 

nPOSnPINON TAXTAPOMEION HPAKAEIOT 
( = Prosorinon tachudromeion (H)erakliou), 
with value in RAPA AES (/wnw/cjt), on 
stamps used in the British sjffiere of ad¬ 
ministration (Candia) in Crete. And see 
Retvmno. 

P.8.N.C. ( = Pacific Steam Navigation Co.), 
on stamps used by that cempxny, and sub¬ 
sequently employed by the Peruvian jwst- 
offico pending a regular Government issue. 

Queen on Throne is the design of the Two¬ 
pence, 1852, of Victoria, a stamp witJiout 
iiLseription. 

Quixote, Don. In 1905, Spain issued a set 
of .stamps illustrating incidents in this Iwok ; 
they are of large oblong shape, and have 
th ' dates 1006 : 1905. 

R is the only English character on the 
native issues of Jhind. It also occurs on 
certain French stamps, so overprinted for 
Reunion. 

Rayon (= Radius). This w'ord, follow’cd 
by a Roman numeral, on some early Swiss 
stamp.s, indicates the radius covered by the 
particular stamp for a single rate. 

Rek ils-tost ( = Imperial post), on stamps 
of the German Empire. 

Republiga Oriental is part of Uruguay’s 
full title, and is found on the country’s 1^4 
issue. 

R.F. = Republique Franejaise—France. 
Retymno, or, in Greek, PE0TMNH2 
(Rethumnes) is found as part of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the stamps ust^ in the Russian 
sphen^ of administration (Rethymo) in Crete. 

R.O., or, in full, Roumelie Orientals, 
overprinted on Turkish stamps, denotes an 
appropriation for Eastern Roumelia. 

Romana = Roumanian. 

Two very popular stamps—though boobc- 
what hard to obtain, os their value is about 
80/. each used —are what are known as the 
triangular “ w'ood-block ” errors of the (’ajHJ 
of Good Hope. During a shortage, early in 
1861, of One Penny and Fourpence stamps, 
a supply of roughly executed makeshifts was 
obtained from a firm of printers in Cape 
Town : by a slip, a copy of the One Penny 
was inserted in the sheet of the Fourptuice, 
and vice versu^ thus giving One Penny blue 
(instead of red) and Fourpence red (instead 
of blue). Joined pairs, one of each value, are 
known, some in re<l, others in blue; and in 
this the errors are very rare indeed. 

(Tube continued.) 
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Corresponbence. 

A. B.—The driving power k not ?troni; enotidi tor the 
woight of thr marhino. Try tliick- r cla'^tio. 

VtTify the iiustruc-tions to sec if you h ive followe d 
them exactly. You do not say w’herc you got tliem 
from. 

BroiNNER.—A n elementary instruction book is obtain¬ 
able at .ant' of the Kodak shojis. 'i'ry the one in 
Cheai>side. 

L. KNOCXF.a.— Buy a copy of tlie ni]‘?s of Mr, Ayers, 
111 Aldersgate stfecU We cjinnot reprint tJiein 
here. 

n. M. M. Wall (Victoria).—Thank you for the photo 
of the River Yozra. tiorry we could not find space 
to use it. 

BfUTON (W<st ITam).—Carnage, Tjm., of ITolbom, 
have a lir^t-rate aitaloeuc of working models and 
fittings, and you could liardly do bettor than goto 
copy. You will lind iu it all you ask for. 




ALL FINE USED SPECIMENS 


Cape of Good Hope, 2. 3. 4, 6d., 1/-. Id. each ; Bahamas. King, hil. or 
Id.. Id. each, 2hd., 3d .; Suriname, 1898. 15c. or 2.5c.. ikd .; 20c. or 
30c.. id., gulden. 1699, fine. 2/3; Persia, 1903/4, Ich. to 30 krans; set 1/8 
(Surcharged Service same price), 1910, 1, 2, 3, 6.10, 13ch.. Id. each; 9c.. 
26c., 1 Eran, 2tl. each. 2. 3, 4. 5 Kran 6d. each ; Servia. 1901, 5 or lOp. Id., 
16 or20p. 2d.,25p. or50p.,5d., 1 Dinar, 10d.,5DiDar. 2/-. 1904, Coronation, 
5 or lOp.. 2d., 15 or 25 para, 3d., 50 para, 7d., 1906, 1, 5, 10, 15. 25p.. id. 
each ; 20. 30, 50p., Id. each ; 1 Dinar, 4d.; China. 1808, 30c. or 50c., 3d.; 
1 dollar, 7d.. 2 dollars, 1/6 ; Rhodesia on B.S.A., id. or Id., Id.; 2d. or 2id.. 
2tl. each ; 3d., id., 5d., 6d., 6 /. each ; 7id., lOr/., 1/-, 1/- each; 2I-, 2- each ; 
2/6 or 3 -. 4/- each : .Japanese P.O. China, 19C0, 10 sen. lid.; 15 or 20 sen. 
3d.: 50 sen or 1 yen, M ; Tunis, 1906, Parcel Post, 5c.-2 francs set cat. 
7/6, special, 1/-; Holland, 1898, 7i, 15, 20, 22i. 25, .50c., 1 gulden, id. each: 
2i gulden, 6d .; Ecuador, 1908, Triangular, te., lid.; 20c., 4d.; 50c., Sd.; 
1 sucre. 11- ; Levant. King, li pi. 4id.; Ij pi. dtl .; 2i pi, 8d.; 5 pi, 1/3; 12 
pi, 2/3; India, Queen, 2 or 3 rupees, lOd.; 5 rs., 2/-; King, 2 rs., 4d,; 5 rs.. 
2/6; 10 or 15 rs.. 7/- ; 25 rs., 18/6. 

WANTED ALL GREAT BRITAIN (Id. Blacks, 2d. Blues. 
Officials, &c.), also Collections. 

JAMES RHODES, 45 Lombard St., London, E.C. 


The WINNER. PDSt Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreisn StAmps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus. China. Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico, &c.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal. Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, Ac. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from onr Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Ccllecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., BRISTOL. 


GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS. 

II I All different. Grand value. Splendid 
Packet for beginners. 1 / 3 post free. 

P. GIBB, 153 Hewitt Avenue, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


SPX^ENDID SHTAMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (now issue), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS, Ac. Postage Id. 
extra. Send M. P.O. Postage abroad 4d. extra. 
H. C. WATKINS (B O.P. Dtof.) Grenville Rd . Birnst. 


It must b« distinctlir understood thst neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc cautioned 
against sending articles on approynl, until they have made enquiries ns to the bona tides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3<t. 12 'VITopda, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for, 

N.B.—As the “ B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after tlie publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

9 FRENCH COLONIES FREE to purchaMn from my Approval SheeU.—** M.," 
187 Lauderdale Mansions, Maids Vale. 

WINDSOR BANJO, perfectly new, cheap.—Particulars, Bathurst, 81 Morval Road, 
Brixton, London, 

CONJURING TRICKS, 12 for aj. 6tl.; stamp for list.— Manaobr, 84 Flambro' Road, 
Bridlington. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.— All stamps id. each. 50 free to applicants.—Cox, 185 Cam¬ 
bridge Road, Seven Kings. 

STAMPS. — British Colonials, K. id.: 50. Od. ; 100, 2i.: all different, superb copies. 
Foreign. 100 different, 6d. .\pproval Selections from id. upwarda — FLETCUKH, 
1 Central Road, Port Sunlight. 


CHRISTMAS BARGAIN PACKET .-Perforation Oauge, 100 mounts, *i(X) aeeorted 
and 80 different stamps, including Ecuador. Borneo. Costa Rica. Malta. Colombia, 
Straits, Greece. Tasmania. Send id.—CUAia, Netherfleld, Walpole Road. Boscomb?. 

FREE ! 9 French Colonies to purohsaers from my approval selections (&% discount 
included '.-iTCROEON.-O Bridge Street, Thetford. Norfolk, 

FREE to purchasers from my Approval Sheets, 0 unused Pictorial French Colonies.— 
" D.," 4 South Molton Street. Loudon. 

WANTED. 

WANTED, very old Stamps on Envelopes; also Collection.— Tarde. Hillsborough, 
AbertUlery, Mon. 

WANTED, 1840 Id. black and Ud. blue Stamps. Stamps or other exchange given.— 
O. Sewell, Moorland House, Salisbury. 

TOUNO GERMAN DR* PHILOS. (SOyoars), formerly private tutor of Baron v. R., 
hitherto employed at beet colleges, experienced authority on aport and travelling, 
seeks engagement —Offers to Dr. W'brle. Darmstadt (Germany), Emllstr. 25. 


THE BOY’S OWN 
CHRISTMAS PART 3:: 


BRISTOL. 


A SEASON’S GREETINCS TO ALL A 
STAMP COLLECTORS! 

^ FRESEl. V 

(D RHODESIA. Now picturesque issue, the first stamp of the new reign, 
with Portraits of N.M. KinK CeorKo and H.M. Quoen Mary. 

(2) KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. Unused Set of five Official, 5 pf. to 50 pf. 

(3) THE “ GEM ” STAMP CASE, an invaluable P<^ket-Book for Stamp 

Collectors, 8 slip-in pockets for Duplicate Stamps, interleaved with 
transparent ))aper, and including Tho “ Com ” Perforation Chart. 

We will present the above Pocket Stamp-Case, Ac., together with the 
six interesting and genuine Postage Stamps above mentioned. GRATIS to 
every Stamp Collector sending us his name and address wiih Id. for ooffA 
of return postc^^e. (Postage abroad 3d.) 

Write at once! 

Special Note.— New lOH Albums are now ready. All prices. 6d. to 2S9., 

making excellent Presents for Stamp Collectors. 

<4^ ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

V South Hackney, London, N.E. 'T 


The«« are reduced epecimene 
or the 

Infinite 
Variety i 


Of g^eometrioal desigrns produced by the 

MYSTERION 

A scientific novelty, enthralling in its inte¬ 
rest to young and old. You turn the handle 
—Mysteiuon does tho rest. Order to-day. 

A. C. HARRIS, 

Dept. O, 


Post free 
1/3. 
Better 
quality, 
2 / 6 ; 

post free 
2 9 . 


Aiiv Air HiWLt 


Every boy (and every boy’s father) should send a postcard to us for a 

FREE COPY of “THE DIARY OF A DAISY BOY,” 

written by a man who know’s boy nature thoroughly. Sixteen pages of wholesome humour, happily 
illustrated, and in addition a “Manual of Arms," “A Few Hints on Shooting, and “The Target and Howto 
Score.” Of course it tells about th ■ Daisy Air Rifle, a “real" gun for boys, that furnishes endless . musement 
and at the same time gives that true training and development of hand, nerve, and eye, that makes for healthy 
successful manhood. The “ Daisy “ is modelled after the latest hammerless 
rifle and shoots accurately, using compressed air instead of powder. No 
smoke, no noise, and perfectly safe in the hands of any boy. 

1O0O SHOT DAISY, an Automatic Magazine Rifle . 10^6 

500 SHOT DAISY, . 7/6 ^ 

20th century daisy. Single Shot . 3/6 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goo 's Dealers everywhere, or delivered free / a 

anywhere in Great Britain and Irel.md on receipt of price by— 

WM. E. PECK & CO. (D partment P ). 

31 Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C. M M 
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The Oton Taper. 


Aant Eliza. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of "Those Young Barbarians'' "Barker's Farad jI," 


•• I say ! Of all the jolly swindles ! ” 
Dawson stood still for a moment, 
letter in hand, as though happiness had 
■lipped out of his grasp before he could 
stop it. 

“ Of all the wretched sells ! ”- he solilo¬ 
quised again, crumpling the paper up and 
throwing it angrily across the floor. “ I’ve 
a good mind not to-” 

The door of the claas-room opened and 
another lad looked round the edge. 

“ Hello, Don ! ” he cried ; “ the pater’s 
sent me three shilling.s to spend on Satur¬ 
day. Isn’t it prime ? ” 

“ No,” was the angry rejoinder, ” it 
isn’t! It’s just rotten ! ” 

His friend looked at him in surprise. 

“What’s up?” he queried anxiously. 
“Another impot?” Ihen, as a fearful 
thought came into his head, “ Don,” 
he cried, “you don’t mean to say you’ve 
been mug enough to get your leave 
■topped ? ” 

Dawson scowled. 

“ Might as well,” he grumbled sullenly, 
kicking at the desk in his discontent. 
“ /’ve got a letter, too; but it isn’t worth 
three shillings, not a bit of it. He can’t 
go, and that s just jolly well all about it. 
At least I wish it was,” he added spite- 
fi^y. 

The face of the other fell—fell quite a 
long way. 

“ Oh ! ” he groaned j “ then we’re dished 
out of it, after all ? ” 

“ I suppose so. At all events we’re 
dished out of any good it’s going to do us. 
There’s the precious epistle.” 

Standing with his hands in his pockets, 
he jerked his head in the direction of the 
crumpled ball of paper, which his aston¬ 
ished friend hastened to pick up and flatten 
out upon the desk. 

“ * Dear Don,’ ” he read aloud, “ * I am 
very sorry I shall be unable to keep my 
promise to you and your friend on ^tur- 
day next by accompanying you to the 
Japanese Exhibition. I find I am called 
away suddenly, and see no prospect of 
being back in time. As, however, I do 
not wish to spoil your pleasure because of 
my own disappointment, I have prevailed 
upon your Aunt Eliza- 

Dawson uttered a savage exclamation, 
and kicked again at the desk as his friend 
read these words. 

** ‘-your Aunt Eliza ’—^keep ^our 

wool on, cocky !—‘ to take my place.’ 

A contemptuous sniff from Dawson. 
The other continued his reading : 

“ ‘ She will meet you at the Shepherd’s 
Bush entrance to the Exhibition at eleven 
o’clock, in my stead ; you have already 
had full and explicit instructions from me 
as to how to reach the place.—Your affec¬ 
tionate Uncle.’ ” 

“Now you know all about it,” growled 
the discontented Dawson. “Not much to 
grin about, either, that I can see,” he 
added savagely, as his companion 
smilingly turned to him. “ And don’t 
you go leaving that silly, rotten paper 
about. Here! Give it me; I don’t want 
the whole boiling of the fellows to kid me 
about Aunt Eliza.” 

He snatched at the offending letter and 
crushed it into his pocket, forgetting that 
it was he who had first thrown it away on 
the floor. 


PAHT I. 

Ted Baxter looked at him in bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“ Bothered if I see what there is to make 
such a howling fuss about,” he exclaimed. 
“ Of course, 1 don’t doubt it would have 
been a jolly sight better if your uncle had 
been coming, but as he can’t he’s evidently 
done his best for us-” 

“ Oh, stow it ! ” snorted Dawson. 
“ You don’t know Aunt Eliza.” 

“ If it conies to that,” was the ready 
retort, “ I don’t know your Uncle Fred 
either. I’m taking them both on spec, 
cocky ! ” 

Dawson grinned, in spite of himself. 

“ You needn’t worry over him,'* he said. 
“ Uncle’s one of the best. But, as for 
Aunt Eliza—h’m !—well, she’s a cough- 
drop, she is ! ” 

Then, his disgust again getting the better 
of him, he added as he dug his hands into 
his trouser pockets : 

“And, what’s more, I’m not going. I’ll 
write and tell the dear lady I’m ill.” 

“ Good idea! ” said the other dryly. 
“ It’ll be a fine excuse. Of course it won’t 
be true-” 

“ Won’t it, my buck? I reckon it will, 
though. I’m feeling queer already at the 
thought of us two poor beggars doing the 
White City in Aunt Eliza’s company. Aunt 
Eliza I Oh, my goodness ! ” 

He groaned, as though his illness were 
fast taking hold of him. 

“ And what about me ? ” queried Baxter. 
“You aren’t surely going to leave me to 
find your respected aunt and trot round 
with her all by my lone self? ” 

In spite of hie chagrin, Dawson could 
not forbear a loud laugh. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” he yelled. “ The very 
thing ! You can cart the old lady about, 
and win her esteem and affections. You’ll 
want that three bob, too, every penny of 
it; you aren’t going to get much at Aunt 
Eliza’s expense once you’re inside the show, 
I can tell you ! ” 

“ We’ll go shares,” urged Baxter. 
“ We’ve got leave for the week-end, and 
it would be a howling shame not to make 
use of it.” 

“ Much good it’ll do us,” sniffed Daw¬ 
son. “With a whole day in the Exhibi¬ 
tion, and only three shillings between the 
two of us, and Aunt Eliza putting the 
veto on every jolly thing we think of. 
However, we’ll chance it, if you’re so 
keen. But if you feel you’re helping at 
your own funeral before you’re through, 
don’t blame me, my boy. You don’t know 
Aunt Eliza vet, but you will before Satur¬ 
day’s over.” 

In comfortable ignorance of the caustic 
comments passed upon her by an unappre¬ 
ciative nephew, an angular lady stood upon 
the steps at the Shepherd’s Bush entrance 
to the Exhibition on the following Satur¬ 
day morning, umbrella and small bag in 
hand. She was only of medium height, 
but she carried herself in a stiff, uncom¬ 
promising way, after the fashion of those 
who, knowing their own minds, are often 
unpleasantly careful that others shall know 
them too. But for thie she might well 
have been a lady of more congenial type. 
Indeed, her disrespectful nephew had on 
one occasion given it as his opinion that 


etc. 


“ Aunt Eliza could have really been a 
decent lady if only she had practised a 
bit; and he believed she’d had a jolly 
narrow squeak at one time of being one of 
the proper sort. 

“ Only she missed her way, worse luck ! 
he added regretfully, “ at the thingumti- 
bob moment”—meaning “ psychological.” 

She had her back towarde them just aa 
the two boys emerged from the Tube Rail¬ 
way, and in consequence Dawson w'as tho 
first to espy her. 

“ There she is ! ” he exclaimed. “ Com© 
on, Ted, and I’ll introduce you. She kissea 
like the woodpecker tapping at the hollow 
beech tree, and-” 

Baxter held back. 

“ Bother it all, old man,” he said, and 
his face flushed painfully; “you never 
said a word about that before. She isn’t 
going to try to kiss w<e, surely ! ” 

“ No,” was the regretful answer, “I’m 
afraid it isn’t likely ; but she’ll want to kiss 
me, and she’ll do it, too. However, I’ll 
ask her to give you your share, if you like,”^ 
he continued maliciously ; “we ought to go 
halves in everything to-day, you know. 
Hello, aunt! ”—pushing forward, and 
raising his cap as the good lady turned— 
“ here we are. This is Ted Baxter.” 

Ted, recovering with difficulty from the 
ruddiness of his unexpected blush, removed 
his own cap somewhat awkwardly, and 
accepted the lady’s proffered fingers in 
mortal terror lest he should be drawn help- 
lees towards the unwanted kies. To his 
relief, however, Aunt Eliza contented 
herself with touching his hand, hoping^ 
in the usual stereotyped manner that he 
was well, and receiving his shy assurance 
of perfect health as a matter of trifling 
importance. 

“And how are you, Donald?” she 
queried, drawing him gradually towards 
her, and pecking at his unwilling cheek. 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks, aunt,” he 
replied hastily, stealthily rubbing off with 
the back of his hand any trace that he 
feared might exist of the lady’s affec¬ 
tionate salute—a quite unnecessary pro- 
ceeding- 

“ This is the way in,” he continued 
quickly, more for the sake of something to 
say than because the information was of 
any real value. 

Aunt Eliza advanced to one of the tum- 
stiles, and, placing a half-crown piece and 
a shilling upon the ledge, essayed to pass 
the barrier. 

“ Cawn’t give change ’ere, lady,” said 
the man; “ we only takes exact money at 
the gate.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” was the instant retort. 
Your prim and proper persons can be just 
as rude ae the rest of us when the fit takes 
them. “ Rubbish ! Do you mean to say 
you actually can’t give me sixpence ! ” 

“ We only takes the exact money at the 
gates,” he reiterated. “ You’ll get change 
at the window, opposite.” 

He pointed to a notice above their heads, 
and to a small window on the farther side 
of the hall. 

Baxter hastened to do the polite, eager to 
be of service to the offended Aunt Eliza. 

“ I’ve got- Oh I ” 

He stooped to rub an injured leg, and 
looked reproachfully at his friend. 
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“ Shut up, you mu^ ! ” whispered that 
young gentleman, adding aloud, “I’ll get 
your change, aunt.” And, picking up the 
half-crown, he rushed across to the window. 

“ She’s started ! “ he explained in an 
undertone, when a few minutes later they 
had passed the gates. “You keep quiet 
about those three shillings ; we’ll want them 
badly before we’re out of this.” 

Baxter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It’ll be all right,’’ he muttered, with 
the careless optimism of one who has no 
idea of any harm in store for him. “ We’ll 
enjoy ourselves Al, you see if vre don’t. 
We can pretend we’re out with the Queen 
of the Fairies, if that’ll be any comfort to 
you.’’ 

Dawson put his hand to his mouth and 
exploded. 

“ The Queen of the Fairies ! ’’ he splut¬ 
tered. “ Oh, my eye ! ’’ 

Aunt Eliza, who was a little in front, 
turned. She had not heard the boys’ re¬ 
marks, which, all things considered, was 
just as well; but the sudden explosion on 
the part of her irreverent nephew reminded 
her of her charge. 

“ We must keep together, boys,’’ she 
said; “we must be careful not to lose 
each other. What’s that you say, Donald ? 
No such luck ? When will you learn to be 
more serious ? ’’ 

An answer according to the lad’s un¬ 
doubted convictions would have failed to 
be acceptable in any degree to his aunt; 
but other considerations weighed with him, 
and he made no reply at all. 

“ Mustn’t upset her at the first go-off,’’ 
he thought within his cautious and time¬ 
serving heart. “ Best keep a straight face 
till the question of dinner’s settled, at any 
rate.’’ 

W’ith the growing crowd of visitors the 
trio strolled along, past stalls of brightly 
coloured curios, upon which Aunt Eliza 
cast a disdainful eye and the two boys 
hardly any eye at all. But the strange 
dwarf trees for which Japanese gardeners 
are famous attracted Dawson’s attention 
as they got farther in. 

“My word!’’ he exclaimed. “Just 
look at these rummy things. I expect 
they've had their poor dear little roots 
squeezed when they w’ere baby trees, like 
the Chinese girls get their tiny toes tied up. 
Whew ! ’’—as he caught sight of a ticket 
giving the price required for a cedar no 
bigger than a large fern—“ Nine pounds ! 
That’s cheap. Going to buy it me, 
auntie ? ’’ 

Aunt Eliza smiled a rather stiff sort of 
smile. She had little sympathy with the 
frivolous side of things. But she made a 
brave attempt to improve the occasion, 
and bade them observe how perfectly each 
Lilliputian branch was formed; and 
pointed a moral regarding patience and 
perseverance which, it is to be regretfully 
recorded, fell upon unheeding ears. 

“ Cheer up, old man,’’ whispered Dawson 
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as soon as he saw his opportunity; 
“ we shall get lots of this sort of thing, I 
expect, before the day’s out. She’s nuts 
on morals, if you give her half a chance.’’ 

The well-known artistic representation 
of the Four Seasons, the great feature of 
this end of the Exhibition, found favour 
in the eyes of them all; but it was the 
views a little farther on that specially 
drew the lads : those pictures of Japan 
and scenes in Japanese life which were ar¬ 
ranged along the walls behind stereoscopic 
glasses at convenient height for the average 
visitor. Dawson informed his friend that 
as there was nothing to pay here he was 
certain there w-ould be no objection raised 
to their having plenty of peeps; and he 
had not long given vent to this opinion 
before Aunt Eliza bore down upon them. 

“ Come and look, aunt! ’’ he exclaimed. 
“ Here’s a jolly fine one. Doesn’t it stand 
out well? Those girls seem almost as if 
they w^ere alive.’’ 

His aunt frowned an anxious dis¬ 
approval. 

“ I must say I do not like these things,’’ 
she said, “ open as they are to everybody. 
No wonder people contract ophthalmia.’’ 

“Contract who?’’ queried her as¬ 
tonished nephew, the while Baxter 
grinned wickedly to himself and passed on 
quietly to other pictures. There was no 
telling how soon they might be dragged 
away, and he meant to see as much as 
possible while there was a chance. 

“ Contract ophthalmia,” repeated Aunt 
ElizA “ Surely you know what that is : a 
boy of your age, too, and receiving a good 
education I The microbes collecting round 
the shades of the glasses-” 

Dawson cast caution to the winds. 

“That’s all fudge!” he burst out. 
“I’m sick to death of microbes, aunt, I 
really am. You ciin’t go anywhere nowa¬ 
days without being chased by the little 
beasts, if all the tales we hear are to be 
believed. The fellow that invented them 
ought to be jolly well ashamed of him¬ 
self.” 

His aunt eyed him with freezing 
disdain. 

“ Donald Alfred Dawson,” she said 
slowly, “ as long as I am responsible for 
you to your parents I must ask that you 
will be good enough to believe that I know 
best what is desirable and what is not.” 

“My hat!” thought Baxter, with 
naughty laughter in his heart—for, 
though his eyes were glued to a scene in 
Tokio, his ears were free to the music of 
Aunt Eliza’s voice. “ My hat! Old 
Don’s catching it this time. That aunt of 
his is a caution ! ” 

“And therefore,” continued the indig¬ 
nant lady, “ I must ask that you, at least, 
will desist from putting your eyes against 
these glasses; with your companion, of 
course, I do not feel called upon to inter¬ 
fere, though I do not doubt he will fall in 
with my known wishes.” Baxter hastily 


withdrew’ from the area of temptation. 
“ I trust, too, that you will have sufficient 
grace to apologise to me for that very 
uncouth expression of which you have just 
made use.” 

“Oh, all right, aunt,” was the crest¬ 
fallen reply; “ I’m awfully sorry. I really 
didn’t mean anything, you know. Come 
on, Bax, if you don’t want to be covered 
W’ith microbes. We’ll go somewhere else.” 

With the tails of their eager eyes turned 
tow’ards the picture-peepholes the two 
youths marched along the passage-way 
towards exhibits presumably less danger¬ 
ous. If they w’ere nut t-o avail themselves of 
the hidden views along the walls the sooner 
they W’ere away the better; and Aunt 
Eliza’s frigid request that they would 
kindly remember she was not so young as 
they were, and could not tear along at such 
a ridiculous pace, did little to help matters 
to run more smoothly. 

“ Seems to me, old man, we’re in for 
the time of our lives,” groaned Baxter. 
He had quite given up the fancy about the 
Queen of the Fairies. 

“ Buck up ! ” was the reply. “ We've 
either got to stick it, or else we’ll have to 
cut and run. The worst of hooking it is 
that as we’re to sleep at her place to-night 
we shall hear further on the matter if we 
give her the slip now.” 

Baxter shook his head. 

“ No,” he said, with a wisdom born of 
a rapid and altogether new experience, 
“ we shall have to watch it, I suppose. 
Tell you what, though—w’e might get our¬ 
selves lost now and again, one at a time, 
quite by accident of course. It w’ouldn’t 
look so shady that way. We could give 
each other the tip w’heri either of us felt 
he was going to be lost, and w’e could fix 
where to be found again after wre’d been 
missing long enough.” 

Dawson looked at his friend in open 
admiration. 

“Stunning!” he exclaimed. “Yon 
ought to be made a lord for thinking of 
a rattling clever thing like that. There’s 
lots of ’em got made for less, I’ll warrant. 

Let’s arrange- Hello ! Look out !— 

she’s coming ! I say, aunt ”—as the lady 
drew wdthin earshot—“ it’s fine here, isn’t 
it ? Aren’t these splendid models of 
battleships? I only wish / owmed one, 
that’s all! ” 

“ They are a marvel of execution,” said 
Aunt Eliza, but not as if she was really 
interested. Battleship models did not 
appeal to her special taste. 

“ I think,” she continued, “ we had 
better get along ; there is st ill much to see. 
I am told the Japanese screen work is ex¬ 
quisite ; and there are the sections devoted 
to Art and Education, which-” 

The remainder of her speech floated out 
into the hall, uncaught by the inattentive 
ears of either lad : tliey had already passed 
on with suspicious alacrity. 

{To be concluded.) 



TALBOT’S HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 


By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINQTON, M.A., 

Author of “ The Second Prefect" “ Who Winsi" etc. 


G erald Stuart was good not only at 
cricket, but also at mathematics. As 
a rule the “ Earl’s Medal ” was won by a 
boy in his last year. Gerald had made up 


CHAPTER vm.—A MID-TERM HOLIDAY. 

his mind to go for it this year, even before 
he had attained to the dignity of a etudy. 
Manton was good too; exceptionally good. 
His future was rather undecided. Pro¬ 


bably, if he had kept more terms at Peters- 
field, he would have occupied a study. 
In fact it was rather a fore point with him 
that he did not do so. He was older than 
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Gerald, and in the ordinary course would 
go up to College pretty soon. He, too, was 
thinking of the Earl’s Medal. On the 
whole his chance of winning it was better 
than Gerald’s, for he had been well taught 
at Becton, and he w^as capable of consider¬ 
able industry. 

Stuart and Manton were both in Dr. 
Davidson’s “Extra-Maths” class. Stuart 
was working well; Manton not quite so 
well. Those two and Bickersteth were the 
most promieing members of the class. As 
they were all three in Talbot’s, it might 
have been thought that the headmaster 
would look favourably upon that house. 
But he didn’t. He spoke of it as “too 
representative,” meaning that the standard 
of attainment was unequal, and that the 
other members of the house were content 
to let Stuart and Bickersteth and Manton 
represent them, without attempting to 
reach their proper level of scholarship. He 
wae particuljirly hard upon the founda¬ 
tioners, of whom Andrew was one. The 
foundationers, he argued, came there on 
privileged terms, and, therefore, they 
ought to be specially anxious to do credit 
to the school. He regarded Cary as the 
dullest of all the foundationers, not only in 
Talbot’s house but in the whole of Peters- 
held. Andrew was specially poor at 
mathematice. A big boy who is poor in his 
headmaster’s pet subject usually has rather 
a bad time of it. And Dr. Davidson had, 
on occasion, a free flow of scathing 
language. 

A little of it went a long way with 
Andrew. Sometimes in class he got 
worked up into such a ferment of indigna¬ 
tion that it was with difficulty he restrained 
himself from shouting out. Poor Andrew ! 
He tried very hard. Often he spent so 
much time trying to solve Davidson’s pro¬ 
blems that he neglected his other work. 
Old Dick noted his struggles with genuine 
pity. He recognised Andrew’s talent in 
his own direction of art, and when he saw 
the lad worrying himself, generally without 
effective result, about some mathematical 
conundrum or other, he longed to set him 
free with a paint-brush and pad. and bid 
him do what God intended him to do. 

Of course, Andrew had his compensa¬ 
tions. His friendship with Stuart had 
sensibly deepened since the attack of 
“ Pretty Fanny.” Andrew, in many ways, 
was growing more unselflsh, and unselfish¬ 
ness always brings its own rewards. He 
clung to Gerald now, not quite so much 
because he needed him, but more for his 
own sake. He did his level best at 
mathematics, partly because Gerald was in¬ 
terested in the subject, and he tried not to 
hate the very pages of the Euclid manual, 
and the man who continually found fault 
with his want of progress. 

Another compensation this term was that 
he was unexpectedly cho.sen for the Foot¬ 
ball Fifteen. Hilyard, the captain, was 
induced to give him a trial among the for¬ 
wards in the firet match, and he performed 
so w'ell that he was given his cap. He had 
no particular skill. His value to the side 
lay in his strength and persistence. 
Andrew, whose feelings were so easily 
wounded, seemed impervious to any 
physical injury. He also had exceptional 
powers of endurance. He worked harder 
and finished fresher than any boy in the 
team. Nor was he afraid of anything or 
anybody. Though he could be stung to the 
quick by a harsh word, he was iindi.'^turbed 
l:)y any outward danger. In his first match 
he stopped the ugliest rush of the day by 
flinging himeelf upon the ball right at the 
feet of the opposing forwards. 

Needless to say, Manton did not enjoy 
the spectacle of Andrew distinguishing 


himself on the football field. But he 
fought rather shy of openly annoying him, 
for he knew that Andrew’s hand was heavy. 
Besides, he was fairly well pre-occupied 
with anxiety about his own position. 
Woolly’s folly had given him a bad shock. 
He determined that he must walk warily 
and keep a sharp eye on the movements of 
the “ Club.” Davidson, too, had lately 
expressed himself as dissatisfied with his 
work. So he set himself by a week or two 
of unsparing effort to remove that dis¬ 
satisfaction. In this he was entirely suc¬ 
cessful. And not only did he win back the 
good opinion of the headmaster, but he 
became, through the very fact of working 
hard, keener in the competition for the 
medal. 

By mid-term he began to feel that he 
had fairly earned a little relaxation. He 
went to old Dick, and in his best manner 
asked to be allowed to pay a flying visit 
home. This privilege had been occasion¬ 
ally given to one or two of the seniors. He 
told Dick that his father had written. Now 
Dick was not at all a suspicious man, and 
he was not naturally disposed to bo severe. 
But he thought that Manton was hardly 
deserving of s^recial privileges. 

“ I don’t think I can let you go this time, 
Manton,” he said. 

“ No, sir ! ” said Manton. 

Dick looked at his crestfallen face and 
felt sorry. 

“ I suppose Mr. Manton will be very dis¬ 
appointed if you don’t go.” 

“Yes. sir, he will—very disappointed 
indeed.” 

“ W’ell, I will consider the matter,” said 
Dick. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Manton. 

Dick did consider the matter gravely for 
nearly half an hour. He felt that there 
was something wrong somewhere. George’s 
report troubled him. Of course, George 
had made a mistake. Manton had not 
been to the village that evening during 
Preparation. George did not like Manton ; 
he was prejudiced. And he mustn’t let the 
talk of servants influence him against the 
boy. Dick never liked the responsibility 
of refufiing a favour. It would be only 
fair to consult the headmaster. 

“Manton has asked me, at his father’s 
request, to let him go home for a day at mid¬ 
term,” he said to Dr. Davidson. 

“ I don’t much care for the custom,” an¬ 
swered the head. “ It unsettles the boys.” 

“ Then you think that I had better not 
let him go ? ” asked Dick. 

“ No, I don’t say that 1 ” said Davidson. 
“As it has become an established custom, 
you cannot very well refuse to allow one 
of your best boys to go.” 

Dick was rather surprised to hear David¬ 
son refer to Manton as “one of his best 
boys ” ; he had not looked upon him in that 
light. 

“ I suppose he has done his work well 
for you ? ” he said. 

“ Very w-ell, indeed, lately,” answered 
Davidson. “ I pulled him up a while ago, 
and he reeponded splendidly. I don’t 
always have the same success with other 
members of Talbot’s.” 

Dick knew that Davidson was thinking 
of Andrew. He had been on the point of 
mentioning George’s suspicions and his own 
uneasiness with regard to Manton. This 
remark of Davidson’s, however, caused him 
to change hie mind. Davidson was evi¬ 
dently not in the mood for sympathetic 
consultation. 

“You know, Dr. Davidson, all boys are 
not mathematically inclined. Some of our 
greatest philosophers have not been able to 
solve a quadratic.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” said the head¬ 


master. “ But for thorough going dulness 
your foundationers are hard to beat.” 

“ And yet one of the dullest of them may, 
in the future, make the name of Peters- 
field famous.” 

Dr. Davidson looked astonished. “ Who 
is it you mean? ” he asked. 

“ Cary,” said Talbot, gravely. 

Dr. Davidson was rude enough to laugh 
aloud. 

“ Why, Cary is the incorrigible of all 
the incorrigibles. You are joking, Mr. 
Talbot. At any rate I think Manton 
might be allowed to go.” And he walked 
away, genuinely amused at the idea of 
Cary’s rendering his school famous. 

Woolly did his best to learn the secret 
of Manton’s movements, when he heard that 
Felix had got leave to go home. He sought 
occasions lor a quiet, intimate talk. But 
Manton preserved a discreet silence. If he 
had any scheme on he did not divulge it 
to Woolly or to anyone else. He evaded 
questions and parried W’ilson’s curiosity by 
an assumed inability to understand what he 
was talking about. 

Andrew and Stuart, at the latter’s per¬ 
suasion, decided to spend the day at 
F’armer Cary’s hou.=e. They cycled down 
as far as Petersfield Road Station with 
Manton. who, for some reason or other, was 
anxious that they should see him off, and 
then struck in on a by-road that led to the 
farm. Andrew had sent his father w’ord 
that they were coming the previous even¬ 
ing. So that when they arrived they found 
the farmer in his best clothes, suffering 
from a grievous fit of awkwardnere. He 
would persist in calling Gerald “ sir.” In¬ 
deed, he was not sure whether he ought not 
to address him as “honourable sir.” 
Andrew felt that he was on the point of 
doing so once or twice. The first half-hour 
was an agony. Andrew had never known 
hie father quite so foolishly constrained 
either in speech or manner. He felt almost 
ashamed of him, especially when he remem¬ 
bered what a very different sort of man 
Gerald’s father Avas—so easy and dignified 
and affable. 

Then Gerald got the old man talking on 
the subject of poachers. In a few minutes 
he had plunged into the story of an exciting 
encounter he had had with two -well-known 
characters, vrho occasionally inhabited an 
old hut not very far from the by-road the 
boys had traversed on their Avay out. He 
told the story splendidly, with little vivid 
touches and occasional glimpses of humour 
that greatly delighted Gerald. After that 
the day went well. Gerald behaved as he 
always behaved, and quite won the farmer’s 
heart. The latter even dropped the “ sir ” 
in the course of the afternoon. It took 
Andrew a long time to get over the icy chill 
of the morning. However, he did get over 
it, and enjoyed himself. He was, in his 
heart of hearts, deeply attached to his 
father. He knew what a sterling good 
man he was. Of course, he could not help 
knowing that in some directions he was 
uneducated, but it was purely the snobbish¬ 
ness of boys like Manton that accounted 
for his occasional feeling of regret that he 
was not what they called a “gentleman.” 
Whenever he had that feeling he was 
heartily ashamed of it afterwards. 

When they parted from the farmer 
Gerald said, “ Good bye, Mr. Cary, I have. 
enjoyed myself. ^May I come again? ” 

“Ah, my lad, I shall be main glad to see 
thee ! ” answered the farmer, relapsing in 
his heartiness into a greater broadness than 
usual. “ xVn’ Andrew’s a real lucky chap 
to have such a friend. Good-bye, Andrew, 
boy. Do your best. Don’t Avorry your 
head too much about they figures. Give 
my respects to Mr. Talbot.” 
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As they went round a bend in the road 
they saw him still standing at his door, 
and he waved his hand to them. 

Meanwhile Manton was w'orking out his 
little scheme. At Peterefield Road he took 
a ticket for the next station in the Foreet. 
There he changed trains, and in the course 
of half an hour found himself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Westhampton. Here he had 
an appointment at the George Hotel, where 
he proposed to stay the night. The man 
who met him would not have been favour¬ 
ably regarded by his house-master. He 
was dressed in a grey suit of a very large 
check pattern, wore a white hat inclined 
at a slight angle, smoked a large cigar, 
talked with a most pronounced Coclmey 
accent, and garnished his remarks very 
plentifully with expletives, among which 
“ Gor lum’ me ” was the favourite. 

It soon appeared that this worthy had 
tw’o or three assistants, who talked together 
in language not to be understood by the 
uninitiated. They looked at Manton with 
a sort of pitying contempt. One referred 
to him as a “ wretched school-kid,” and 
w’ondered in an indifferent sort of way 
‘‘what ’Enry was actin’ at.” ’Enry was 
his principal. 

Manton ought to have been disgusted. 
But he wasn't. The fascination of the 
gambler blinds him to many things. In 
fact Manton, despite a feeling of unrest, 
got a feverish kind of enjoyment out of his 
day. The sight of the splendid horses 
“ devouring the ground ” as they flashed 
past him did not give him much pleasure 
for its own sake. Yet w'hen ” his horse ” 
was in the race he cheered almost deliri¬ 


ously. And he had the satisfaction of 
more than paying for hie expenses out of 
his winnings. But it was rather a shocking 
sight to an unprejudiced observer to see 
him standing drinks at the George to ’Enry 
and his companions. 

One untoward event occurred. As he 
was walking down the Westhampton High 
Street he came face to face with Captain 
Christopher Paget. The Captain evidently 
recognised him. He had to decide in a 
moment what to do. The Captain was on 
the point of speaking. Manton did not 
give him the chance. He hurried by on 
the other side of the pavement. 

‘‘ Well, well,” said the Captain half 
aloud, as he stroked his beard in some 
perplexity. ‘‘ Surely that was Manton, of 
Talbot’s. He couldn’t have seen me. I 
wonder what he’s doing here.” 

He walked along, still wondering. Then 
he thought of half-term, and, having found 
what he considered a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, dismissed the subject from his mind. 
He knew how easy it was to miss seeing 
people when you didn’t expect to see them. 

Manton did not get over the matter quite 
so easily. Suppose the Captain should 
mention the meeting to Talbot. He was 
very likely tj do so. Of course, he could 
deny that he was in Westhampton. He 
had tried to obliterate his way-marks by 
cycling to Petersfield Road with Stuart and 
Cary. They would bear him out that he 
started for home. For Petersfield Road 
was the wrong station for Westhampton. 
Suppose Talbot should grow suspicious 
and write home. He had been afraid that 
the house-master would demand to see his 


father’s invitation. He had got over that 
danger. Well, he must watch the letter¬ 
box, that was all, and if he saw a letter 
in Talbot’s handwriting addressed to his 
father he must get hold of it. He knew 
that Dr. Davidson was his friend. He 
knew that it was due to the Head that 
Dick had given him leave. In any case, 
his father didn’t disapprove of horse-racing. 
Whether it was right or wrong was really 
a matter of opinion. Besides, he had 
worked hard lately. 

As Manton lay in his strange bed at the 
“George,” the events of the day appeared 
to him in a slightly different light. Was it 
worth while to run all these risks? Yet 
it was a bold thing to do. When he revealed 
it judiciously to Woolly and the others, 
they would regard him wuth a new^ admira¬ 
tion. It was splendid to lead these fellows, 
to order them about, to have them in his 
power. He could do it, too, without losing 
in other ways. He would win the Earl’s 
Medal. That fellow Stuart was not in it 
with him, when he liked to work. And as 
for Cary, what a great ugly ploughboy he 
was ! What could Stuart see in him? But 
Stuart was a soft fool anyway. Fancy 
spending a holiday going to see Farmer 
Cary ! 

Thus Manton mused. He satisfied him¬ 
self that his way of passing his time was 
uncommonly manly. Curiously enough, 
when he turned in for the night ’Enry w'as 
thinking about Manton. The contemptu¬ 
ous curl of his lip and the sneering look 
of his half-closed eyes were not pleasant to 
see. 

[To be continued.) 


^ ^ ^ 

SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS ; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


T he Governor had followed every word of 
Tom’s narrative with earnest atten¬ 
tion. The gravity of the situation im¬ 
pressed itself more vividly than ever upon 
his mind, and although he had already 
taken measures in anticipation, he saw that 
the extent of the rebellion would necessi¬ 
tate far more troops than he could at 
present command. 

He was a man of prompt decision, and 
had the admirable qualities of quickness 
and boldness in dealing with a critical 
situation. The wide extent of country 
threatened, the intricate nature of the net¬ 
work of forests, the deadly climate, the 
deep and rapid waterways, the savage 
brutality of the West African tribes, and 
the far-reaching issues involved, decided 
him to make no mistake in under estimating 
his opponents and falling into the error 
so frequently made of thinking that a mere 
handful of British troops would suffice to 
quell the rebellion and save the Pro¬ 
tectorate. The operations of the Sirdar in 
the Soudan were putting a certain drain 
upon Britain, and warclouds w-ere rising 
in other parts of Africa; but Sir Frederick 
wisely decided to call for adequate assist¬ 
ance, and to prevent a successful rising in 
West Africa increasing the difficulties in 
other parts of the great Continent. 

He telegraphed at once to the Colonial 
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CHAPTER XV.—SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS. 

Secretary, to the War Office, and 
Admiralty, and asked for a number of 
seasoned, well-trained troops to be sent 
out, with special officers whose experience 
of savage warfare, especially in Africa, 
would obviate any possible disaster arising 
from inexperience or ill-health. He 
ordered maps of the country to be pre¬ 
pared, and authorised the formation of a 
band of scouts to be recruited from traders 
and hunters, men accustomed to tropical 
life and seasoned to its climatic dangers, 
and also accustomed to the navigation of 
its rivers, and the tracks and difficulties 
of its forests. He drew up a plan for the 
drafting of officers and men for the relief 
of threatened stations, and made prepara¬ 
tions for the proper safeguarding of all 
stores of rifles and ammunition. He 
ordered all natives who were in any way 
suspected of being spies to be placed under 
close observation, and set about having 
certain chiefs and headmen arrested. For 
several hours he busied himself in a vast 
number of details connected with the de¬ 
fence of the country, and seemed to have 
forgotten Tom’s existence altogether. At 
last he turned to him and said with a 
smile : 

“ Now, Mr. Sinclair, I have done as 
much as is possible up to this point. I want 
you to dine with me to-night with my staff. 


Y’^ou can tell us then ail your adventures, 
and how you managed to carry through the 
very dangerous duty you volunteered for. 
I cannot understand even now how you 
succeeded in coming off with your life. 
After 1 have had time to consider your case, 
I shall be able to decide what reward shall 
be offered you.” 

“I want no reward, sir; to have done 
my country good service is sufficient for 
me. But what shall I do about my arrest ? 
Am I free to go into the town, or am I 
to keep close until the Mendi spies are 
cleared out? My follovrers wdll have 
arrived by now, and if they hear that I 
have been arrested there vrill probably be 
an attempt at prison-breaking. My ser¬ 
vant Fedash vrould not hesitate to attempt 
my rescue. He is as slippery as an eel, 
and as brave as a lion. Besides, I was able 
to rescue three Englishmen from the 
sacrifices at the Imperri Council, and they 
will naturally be somewhat indignant when 
they hear that I have been locked up.” 

“Leave all this to me, Mr. Sinclair; 
I will see that they are brought here and 
made comfortable. As for you, I sug¬ 
gest that for the next few hours you lie in 
hot water and use all the soap you can find 
to get the stain off your face. I have no 
hair-grower likely to raise a respectable 
covering for your head, but you must wear 
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a turban or fez. If you like I will attach 
j'ou temporarily to the West India Regi- 
rjDtnl, and you can appear at dinner in the 
uniform of the corps. As for the English¬ 
men you rescued, I will invite them to 
dinner, and we can hear their story from 
their own lips.” 

Tom had a thorougli .soaking in hot water, 
nnd was massaged and rubbed until he 
thought that his skin would come out of 
the dye rather than the dye out of the 
•;skin. At length the stain was nearly 
•cleared off his face, and he looked no darker 
than many of the officers around him. The 
smart Arab like uniform of the West India 
Kjegiment gave him a distinguished appear- 
nn 4 .e, and the small jewel of the Legion of 
Honour glittered on his breast. Altogether 
there were few finer-looking figures than 
his as he stood waiting for the Governor 
in the dining-saloon, and none of the officers 
suspected that the handsome fellow in the 
well-known uniform was the half-naked 
Arab or negro who landed at the jetty only 
a few hours back. 

Colonel iStapleton and Lieutenant Coch¬ 
rane seemed to have some suspicion of his 
identity, and presently the latter came up 
with a rather sheepish look on his face. 

I am awfully sorry, you know, that I 
made such a fool of myself in the launch. 
I thought you were only a humbug—I did, 
’pon my word; we have a lot of chaps on 
the river who want to get dowm to Sherbro 
quickly, and they can lie like Ananias when 
they have a mind. I hope you will pardon 
my blindness, but really, ’pon my word, 
you did look a freak in that ri^” 

Say no more about it,” said Tom ; “ you 
did what I wanted, at any rate, and your 
cloak came in very handy.” 

Colonel Stapleton was even more apolo¬ 
getic, but Tom refused to accept any 
apology from him. It w'as not necessary, 
he said, and the Colonel had only acted 
as the circumstances demanded. 

“ Indeed, Colonel, the obligation is mine. 
T have been thinking that you had the 
Mendi spies in your mind, and that your 
gruffness was a piece of bluff to hide my 
mission from those prying scoundrels, who 
were only hanging about to send word of 
rny coming to the chiefs up country—in¬ 
formation of my escape would doubtless 
have been sent all around, and the spies 
would be on the look-out for me.” 

The Colonel was not deceived, but he 
appreciated Tom’s motive, and mentally 
put him down as a sharp fellow who could 
be trusted. He shook hands with great 
heartiness, and determined that if possible 
he would secure his services at no distant 
date. 

Nothing was said until the toast of the 
Queen had been duly honoured, and then 
the Governor rose. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, ” we have with 
iis this evening the son of Major Roderick 
iSinclair, of the Seaforth Highlanders, re¬ 
ported killed some sixteen years ago in the 
iSoudan. Mr. Sinclair volunteered to iinder- 
taie a very dangerous duty for me—no less 
than to venture into the fastnesses of the 
Imperri Mountains and obtain information 
about the great gathering of the chiefs. 
He succeeded beyond all expectation, and 
returned to-day wdth a report whose value 
far exceeds anything I expected. He has 
given me the names of all the chiefs impli¬ 
cated, the place and date of the rising, 
vmd the towns and villages which will be 
sitLvcked first. The information he has 
•given me is a model of clearness and con¬ 
ciseness, and I now convey to him with 
complete pleasure my heartiest thanks. 
He has served the Empire and the Colony 
well, and I feel sure that the recommenda¬ 
tion I have made on his behalf to the 


authorities at home will be accepted with 
the utmost cordiality. But.I have heard 
nothing from him about the adventures of 
his journey, and I am sure that you will 
join with me in requesting Mr. Sinclair to 
tell us how he managed to carry out the 
duty eo successfully.” 

With great reluctance Tom gave an out¬ 
line of his early training in Trinidad under 
tlie half caste hunter; of Mamiki, the old 
black servant, who taught him her own 
language, and his astonishment when he 
found that it was the dialect used over 
a great part of W’est Africa; of his study 
of .scoutcraft and Arabic under Mr. 
Stirling for the purpose of taking service 
in the Soudan under Kitchener the Sirdar; 
of the wreck of the steamer, and rescue of 
himself and his companions by the Dutch 
barque; of his landing in Freetown, and 
hearing by cliance the conversation between 
the Mendi and the Morri-man; of the way 
in which he disguised himself in the Morri- 
man’s dre.s8, and, aided by his acquaint¬ 
ance with Arabic, and his knowledge of the 
superstitious customs of the negro, was 
enabled to deceive the sentinels and priests, 
and penetrate into the Great Council. He 
told them of the infamous Leopard and 
Alligator Secret Societies, and of the nar¬ 
row escape he and his followers had had, 
and the device by which he tempted the 
Leopards to their destruction; of the 
sacrifices and altars, and how he saved 
the three Britons from a horrible fate; of 
the successful retreat down the stream 
from the cave, and the fight on the river. 
He dwelt lightly upon his own part in the 
business, but spoke highly of the skill and 
fidelity of his servant and the two hunters, 
and the coolness with which they met every 
danger. When he concluded, a murmur of 
appreciation came from all the officers. 
The majority knew what lay behind the 
matter-of-fact statement, and indeed many 
of them were destined to go through 
similar perils, and at last to lay their bones 
in the dim aisles of the gloomy African 
forests. 

Mr. Patterson and his companions said 
something of their own appreciation of 
Tom’s services^ and the former related 
the awful proceedings which had accom¬ 
panied his being taken prisoner. 

‘‘For my own part, gentlemen,” he said, 
“ nothing that I can do can express what 
I feel for the bravery of Mr. Sinclair. I 
have been trading on the coast for many 
years now, and have amassed a considerable 
fortune. I shall return to Scotland as 
soon as the disturbances are over, and settle 
down. To-day I went to my bankers and 
made certain arrangements with them, and 
what I have put in this envelope is only 
a very faint expression of my gratitude.” 

He handed an envelope across to Tom, 
who, without opening it, put it into his 
|X)cket. 

‘‘ 1 shall treasure this letter of thanks, 
Mr. Patterson, as long as I live. Your 
spoken words would have been ample 
recompense, but when I read your letter 
in days to come I shall be reminded of one 
of the most pleasant and at the same time 
most anxious episodes of my life.” 

Mr. Patterson smiled as Tom thrust the 
letter into his pocket. 

‘‘ I see you are younger than your looks, 
Mr. Sinclair; an older man would have 
been curious to see the inside of the letter. 
But, to be quite frank with you, I have en¬ 
closed a considerable sum with my words 
of thanks, and 1 want you to accept it, and 
to use it for your own advancement or 
pleasure.” 

Tom would have handed the letter back, 
but on second thoughts he saw that this 
would wound the generous Scotsman. 


Afterwards he discovered that the letter 
contained a cheque for one thousand 
pounds; and when he wrote complaining 
that the gift was far too generous, Mr. 
Patterson replied that he knew better than 
Tom did how much his life was worth, 
and that he would not hear of any proposi¬ 
tion concerning the return of the amount. 

The next day the Governor sent for 
Tom. 

‘‘ I have received a cable from London, 
Mr. Sinclair, and have been authorised 
to offer you a lieutenancy in the West 
India Regiment as some recognition of the 
great service you have rendered the Empire. 
I understand that it was your intention to 
enter Sandhurst or Woolwich with a view 
to becoming an officer in Her Majesty’s 
forces. You have acquired a knowledge of 
languages, and of practical scoutcraft and 
use of weapons, which will be of great value 
to us in the coming operations. We cannot 
afford to bury you in a classroom mean¬ 
while, and I hope that you will win dis¬ 
tinction in the sterner school of actual 
war. I believe that you are far better 
equipped for the work than most of my 
present officers, and have no doubt that 
abundant opportunities will arise for you 
to show that we were wise in appointing 
you. You are young, but, as I said before, 
you are older than many a man several 
years your senior, and if you do not speak 
of your age few will suspect that you are 
not much more than seventeen.” 

Tom decided that he would accept the 
position offered to him. He telegraphed 
and wrote a long letter to Trinidad and to 
Mr. Stirling, and arranged to stay in the 
Protectorate until the disturbances were 
over. Wallolo, Fedash, and Zabari were 
overjoyed when they heard the good news. 
Tom had given each man one hundred 
pounds as a reward for his faithful work 
in the Imperri Mountains, and the three 
men had straightway purchased the finest 
rifles, revolvers, and knives which could be 
obtained in Sherbro. The rest of the 
money was deposited in the bank, and each 
man treasured in a secure corner of his 
pouch a little book which recognised their 
ownership of what to them was a very con¬ 
siderable sum. For a Aveek Tom devoted 
all his time to the study of the elements 
of military drill. He was handed over to 
Sergeant Smith, a stalwart West Indian 
negro, and for many an hour the two toiled 
over the necessary drill. Tom was an apt 
pupil, and an earnest one, and he learned 
as much in a week as most men would have 
learned in a year in ordinary barrack 
routine. Early in the second week of April 
the Governor sent for him. 

‘‘ I am organising a band of scouts. 
Lieutenant, to collect information and 
act as guides, and to push on to the relief of 
any isolated station which may be in urgent 
need of help. Here is a list of men quali¬ 
fied to serve in such a corps in the Southern 
district. It will consist of fifty men with 
a few white officers, and must be ready to 
go anywhere at a moment’s notice. There 
will be a Maxim gun and a seven-pounder. 

I have consulted Colonel Stapleton and 
others, and as a result of my conference 
with them and my own opinion, I offer you 
the command of this Southern corps. You 
will act directly under the orders of the 
General-Officer-Commanding, and be re¬ 
sponsible to him. You will have no other 
officer above you so far as the corps cf 
scouts is concerned. Y^our name was the 
only name which fully commended itself 
to us, and I can assure you that I have 
every confidence in placing this important 
command at your disposal.” 

“ I would accept at once. Sir Frederick, if 
I thought that tlicre would be no difficulty 
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in the matter of white officers. I am afraid 
that a fully qualified man from Sandhurst 
would hardly care to be subordinate to one 
w ho is at the best only an outsider. I am 
an officer’s son, and 1 know that there will 
always be a prejudice on the part of the 
man who has fulfilled all the requirements 
of the authorities against one who has 
crept into a position by a kind of back 
door. To be successful the corps of scouts 
must move by the command of one will, and 
the officer who has the highest jwsition must 
be one who can command instant and com¬ 
plete obedience. If I can have this from 
the white men associated with me, well 
and good; if not, 1 should prefer to have 
coloured men.” 

‘‘You need have no fear, Lieutenant, 
on that score. Your name will not repel 
any one, and the fact of your not passing 
through the schools will not prevent a 
number of keen young officers volunteering 
to serve under you. Besides, you are a 
Special Service man.** 

‘‘ Very well. Sir Frederick, I accept with 
pleasure.” 

There was no position in the army which 
would have suited Tom so well as the inde¬ 
pendent command of a specially recruited 
corps of scouts. His training fitted him 
admirably for such work, and all his tastes 
lay in the direction of scout service. He 
consulted Wallolo and the others, and told 
them what he had promised to undertake. 

The eyes of the hunters lighted up as 
they heard the news. 

“ I can help you, master,” said Zabari; 
** I know the kind of man you wrant. There 
are seven companions of mine, elephant 
hunters, who are the most skilful trackers 
and bravest fighters in Africa. They have 
old guns now and a few spears, but give 
them a little training with first-class rifles, 
and they will be able to shoot with any 
one. I can get them to serve you. Like 
me, they much prefer the British rule to 
that of the chiefs, and hate cruelty and 
massacre.” 

“ I can get a few good recruits also,” 
exclaimed Fedash, ‘‘ canoe-men and hunters 
from the Kittam River. When shall I tell 
them to come in ? *’ 

Tom was amused at the eagerness of the 
hunters. 

“ Steady, Fedash, I have a list here, 
given me by the Governor. They are men 
serving already, who have shown capacity 
as scouts. I must go through their names 
and see them before I can say how many 
outsiders I require.” 

The next day Tom had all the men whose 
names were on the list drawn up before 
him in a quiet corner of the barrack yard. 
They were nearly all from the West India 
Regiment and West African Rifles, and 
were a highly intelligent-looking and 
capable body of men. 

He examined them one by one, by face 
as w’ell as by physique. Finally he chose 
twenty men from the West India Regiment, 
and twenty from the West Africans. In 
each ten w'as a sergeant and a corporal. 
He obtained their transfer from their regi¬ 
ments, and they were sw'orn in as West 
African iScouts. The next day Zabari and 
Fedash arrived with eight wiry-looking 
Africans. They w^ere all tall men, and 
showed by their hardness that they had 
received the best of all training—that of 
the great forests and bush of Africa. 
Zabari vouched for their faithfulness. 
Tom, without hesitation, accepted them 
and enrolled them in the corps, making 
Zabari their sergeant and Fedash their 
corimral. The choice of officers was more 
difficult, because Tom insisted on having 
men who understood a little of the Mendi 
tongue. In the end he decided on enlisting 


three young civilians, who volunteered, and 
chose two officers w'ho had been on the Coast 
for several years. Their names w'ere 
Crichton and Romney, both artillerymen. 
The civilians were old public-school boys 
from Marlborough, Winchester, and 
Rugby, and w’ere named Hancock, Jeph- 
son, and Stanley. 

He divided his corps into five patrols of 
ten men and an officer. Crichton’s patrol 
took the Maxim gun, and Romney s the 
seven-pounder; but every man could be 
called upon to help in the porterage of the 
guns and ammunition. The uniform con¬ 
sisted of a serviceable dark green khaki 
suit, with putties and thick slouch hat. 
The arms were rifle, bayonet, and revolver, 
a sharp long hunting-knife, and broad- 
bladed axe. Five men in each patrol had 
an axe, and five a machete for hewing a way 
through the undergrowth. Each man had 
a littie compass sunk into the haft of his 
axe or machete. A thick blanket and 
waterproof sheet wrapped in a close roll 
was slung round the body. Each patrol 
had a Berkefeld pump filter, and a small 
store of medicines packed securely in a 
tin box. Most of the negroes preferred to 
run barefooted, but each white officer 
carried with him a thin pair of long mos¬ 
quito boots, and a pair of indiarubber- 
soled boots. Zinc ointment was taken to 
be rubbed on sore feet, and each officer 
had a thick flannel cholera belt to be worn 



at night. Quinine, castor oil, and other 
medicines were packed in small tin boxes, 
and each officer had one. No intoxicants 
were allow’ed, but cigarettes were taken for 
the purpose of inhaling in cases of sun* 
stroke. 

Tom realised that no company can bo 
effective unless health is maintained, and 
therefore he paid special attention to those 
matters which concerned the bodily vigour 
and cheer of his men He made it a rule 
that every IScout should rise before dawn, 
and, after a light breakfast, have a brisk 
rub down w’ith water, and then take three 
quarters of an hour’s practice in athletic 
exercises. He compelled them to keep 
everything used for food spotlessly clean, 
and allowed no water to accumulate any¬ 
where near the camping-places. Every 
halting-place was to be made on rising 
ground, and if there were any puddles or 
rainholes about, he ordered that they were 
to be filled in immediately. All water for 
drinking purposes had to be filtered and 
boiled before using, and he laid strict in¬ 
junctions upon the white officers that no 
one should take exercise or walk in the sun 
before a light meal had been taken. Over 
his shoulders, and worn like a cape, each 
man had to carry a light woollen shirt, to 
be slipped on when the day’s march was 
done and damp garments had been taken 
off. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MISGUIDED CYCLISTS: 


A TALE OP NEW GUINEA. 


BT H. draper. 


A n tale there is in Torres Straits 

With joy the traveller contemplates, 
And ’tis to this my tale relates— 

New Guinea is its name ; 

But ere you start for Moresby’s Tort 
(Which is its harbour, I've been taught) 
Perhaps to mention this I ought— 

You’ll find more port tli^j game. 

Tlic natives, who are block and slim. 
When straneer comes make game of him, 
.\.nd tastefully fricassee each limb. 

Or broil *’ ii la gourmande " ; 

But, as I am a doubtful cook, 

Por what this means you’ll plea.se to look 
In Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book, 

Wliich I don’t understand. 


They cycled o’er the woodland tracks. 

With clothes scarce hanging to tlieir backs. 
Nor gave a thought to hostile blacks, 
Although they there abound ; 

So, where no w’hite man ever strayed. 

They fell into an ambuscade 
A wily chief, old Marma, laid, 

When both were seized and boimd. 

A stately palm this notice bore: 

“ All cyclists here providM for.” 

'This invitation ’twas they saw, 

.And fell into the snare. 

They slew poor Joe without excuse. 

His cycle wheel they made of use 
To broil poor Joseph like a goose ; 

Then dined those warriors bare ! 


Two wealthy cyclists, Joe and Jim, 
Had wagered, in an i»ile wliim. 

To cycle through the forests grim 
Of Papua’s fair tale— 

And I’apua here I should express 
Is but New Guinea’s old address. 
For Papua ta a name, I guess, 

To make a baby smile I 


Not happier was the fate of Jim— 
They made two breakfasts off of him. 
So this concludes the story grim— 

No more I have to toll. 

But this conclusion let me draw— 
Tliat never cyclist went before 
To Papua’s interior 

And Papuan’s as well. 
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His piRST Trail; 

THE JUNGLE—INITIATION OF A GRIFF. 


N ed Sefton, griff—greenhorn—wa« stand¬ 
ing in a lonely jungle glade, engaged 
in asking himself questions. 

“ What’s to make of it all?—an’ how am 
I to deal wi’ this?” he was muttering. 
” What was it he said, again? Keep your 
best eye for ground signs, an’ if you see 
anything unusual, why, follow it up. 
Seems to me that this ’ere is a bit unusual, 
anyway.” 

It certainly was. Beginning in the 
centre of the gloomy hollow in which he 
stood and running off into the dense welter 
of bush, grass, and creepers beyond, was a 
blood trail. The scattered red drops, 
with here and there a broader blotch, ran 
in an almost straight line, and their near¬ 
ness to each other showed that the wound 
from which they came must have been a 
severe one, while all around the tom 
and trampled ground evidenced a struggle 
both fierce and prolonged. New as he was 
to the wild and its ways, Sefton had but 
small difficulty in divining a recent 
tragedy. 

So much was easy enough, but when it 
came to evolving any deeper significance 
out of it his limited woodcraft was 
altogether inadequate. Had it been a mere 
everyday duel between brutes, or had 
human actors taken part in it? A native 
shikari, or even a trained European scout, 
could possibly have answered that question 
at once, but Sefton could not; and yet till 
it was answered he could scarcely free his 
mind from a certain uneasiness. He deter¬ 
mined to follow the trail and see whether 
he could find out what had made it. 

Traversing the next two miles he had an 
exciting time, and one that deepened the 
impression that human beings, of some 
kind and quality, had been along this line 
before him. The signs were in no way 
vivid—only that here and there he came 
upon a print that looked as though it had 
been left by a man’s foot, and that the 
progress of animals of some kind had been 
abruptly changed as though in obedience 
to a guiding agency. 

Winding in and out, out and in, through 
the tangled sea of vegetation, and feeling 
all the while the green gloom and brooding 
mystery of it deepen the awe already 
resting upon him, he reached a place where 
his ears caught the confused growling and 
rustling of ravening animals. A good 
deal startled, and w'ith his rifle ready for 
instant action, he went on to the edge or 
lip of a deep bush-clad hollow, and found 
that the sounds were coming from a troop 
of hyenas. 

Now, these animals have a widely 
diffused reputation for cowardice, and for 
the most part they deserve it. None the 
less, the writer can vouch for it that there 
are times and places that find them dan- 
gercus, and such Sefton found them now. 
Emboldened by numbers, and perhaps 
angered in addition by the fear of losing 
some prey they had been quarrelling over 
in the dark hollow, they came on to the 
attack boldly enough. 

Partly as a result of previously received 
advice against needless firing, and partly 
out of a queer reluctance to break the 
brooding hush of the jungle, Sefton did 
not use his rifle; trying to beat them off 
with stones. That plan failed completely, 
putting him in considerable jeopardy from 
the iron jaws grating and gnashing all 
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round him, and ever coming closer and 
closer. Thoroughly alarmed at last, he 
did what he ought to have done at first 
—he lit a hastily gathered pile of dry 
brushwood and attacked them with the 
burning brands. They could not stand 
that, and retreated, but sullenly; and even 
after they had made their final bolt he 
heard them ” nicherin’” in the distance 
like a parcel of angry fiends forced to 
laugh in spite of themselves. 

When he had seen and heard the last of 
the repulsive beasts, he carefully extin¬ 
guished the fire, trampling out its smallest 
embers. Fierce winds arise with mys¬ 
terious suddenness in the jungle at times, 
and it would have been criminal careless¬ 
ness to leave anything in their course that 
might kindle a far-spreading conflagration. 
Then he went down into the hollow and 
discovered that the hyenas had been 
wrangling over first bite at the carcass of 
a mule. 

The sight was disconcerting, not so much 
because it confirmed his earlier suspicions, 
as because it pointed directly to dacoity or 
worse. A European saddle, badly slashed 
by some cutting weapon and deeply stained 
with blood, was still tightly girthed on the 
dead beast. More suggestive still, the 
stirrup irons had been cut away, and a 
segment of pith helmet lay beside the 
carcass. It had formed, as Sefton saw, 
part of a civilian’s topi, or sun-hat, and 
had been severed by a single slash of some 
keen-edged weapon, probably a tulwar. 
The soldier’s face was very grim as he 
came up out of the dip and began casting 
about to pick up the trail again. 

Here a new surprise awaited him. The 
blood trail had come to an abrupt end; 
just as though its course had been the 
dead beast in the hollow. But, excepting 
the bullet through the head that had 
killed it, the mule had no wounds, and as 
the bullet wound had bled but slightly the 
blood trail must have come from its rider. 
In that case, and allowing the shot that 
killed the animal to have been one acci¬ 
dentally fired—the most probable suppo¬ 
sition—the wounded man must at this 
stage have been bandaged and transferred 
to some other transporting agent. 

And this he found had been the case. 
Some fifty yards farther on he came to a 
place where the trail cut diagonally across 
what in the rainy season was plainly the 
bed of an extensive pool. There was no 
water at all in it now, but towards the 
middle the clayey bottom yet retained 
traces of damp. And in this clay, showing 
clear and unmistakable, were the prints of 
horse or mule hoofs, iron-shod, and sur¬ 
rounded by the confused tramplings of at 
least a dozen men. There was not the 
impression of a booted foot among all the 
latter; and, in spite of the saddle incident, 
Sefton’s hope that a white man might not 
be involved in the suspicious business 
began to revive. 

It sank again very suddenly, however, 
and to complete extinction, when, but a 
half-mile farther along, he found a blood- 
soaked handkerchief, crumpled up into a 
ball, and. as it seemed, hastily thrown 
aside. Although it had once been white, 
its now uniform purple went against find¬ 
ing any illuminating marks on it, but 
Sefton had learned enough of scoutcraft 
to enable him to deal, though in a very 


perfunctory way, with that diflficulty. He 
could not wash it in water—there was none 
available—but he could, and did, wash it 
in sun-heated sand. In that way he got rid 
of the worst of the blood and was able to 
locate some shadowy initials in one of the 
corners. The lines were very faint, scarcely 
darker than the rest of the cloth, and 
broken, but he was able to resolve them 
at last into an ” H ” and either a ‘‘ B ” or 
an‘‘R.” All doubt was now gone. There 
was a white man in trouble—in the hands 
of the dacoits for almost a certainty—and 
it was Ned Sefton’s duty to get him out. 
That was how our soldier looked at it. 

By this time the amateur shikari was 
greatly excited—and yet, contrary to all his 
wonted ways and habits, this excitement 
offered few outward signs. A coolness, a 
keenness of outlook and breadth of mental 
grasp, had become his that would have 
surprised his chums, and that did actually, 
and to no small extent, surprise himself. 
He did not know it, of course, but the 
reason was that the spell of the jungle was 
upon him. 

But although he felt the spell, and that 
all the more deeply because the experience 
was wholly new, Sefton did not let it weigh 
him down; rather did he take out of it 
unusual energy for both mind and body. 
Toil and fatigue he appeared to have for¬ 
gotten altogether, difficulty and the sense 
of danger were put aside, and he pressed 
forward with an alert speed and unhesi¬ 
tating recognition of the trail’s general lead 
that would have done credit to a veteran 
scout. Where signs faltered, or failed 
altogether, he fell back on commonsense, 
and it, with his natural cool intrepidity at 
the back of it, made up fairly well for what 
he lacked in guiding knowledge. The 
result was that he made quite a rapid pro¬ 
gress over the next four miles, and touched 
at last the point where surmise as to objec¬ 
tive gave place to certainty. 

This was where a hill, low, but yet of 
sufficient altitude to afford a wide view 
from its summit, lay directly in his wav. 
On its sides the taller and denser jungle 
growths thinned out sharply, so that the 
top was almost bare of vegetation. Won¬ 
dering not a little why the trail should have 
led directly over this height instead of 
going round it, he made his way to the 
crest. Then he understood. 

Two tremendous ravines, nullahs, or 
cafions—for the formations had the 
features of all three—broke away from the 
farther side of the hill, diverging rapidly, 
and continuing until lost to sight in the 
dim, haze-curtained distance under the 
far horizon line. The trail he was following 
struck straight between these depressions, 
and led out to a distant forest of tall trees, 
vast in extent, dark and gloomy beyond 
description in appearance. From some¬ 
where within the depths of this forest a 
thin column of intensely blue smoke w^as 
rising straight into the air; while far away 
on his left the eye caught the shining dazzle 
of a river. 

W^ith the first survey of the position 
Sefton concluded that the end of the long 
hunt was in sight—that beside the fire 
throwing up that smoke column were those 
he sought. He carefully examined his 
vreapons, tightened his belt, and began to 
descend the hill. 

About half-way down he suddenly saw 
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what he made out to be a smalliBh dog 
rushing towards him at full stretch. So 
lifelike was its aspect that it took him a 
full minute to realise that it was dead. It 
lay as though it had sunk down in the act 
of running at full speed ; in its side was a 
deep stab made with a knife or a spear, 
and attached to its collar was a scrap of 
paper—a leaf hastily torn from a note book. 

“ Captured by Hazur Khan’s gang. 
For God’s sake send help ! ” 

That was all there was on the paper, but 
there was no need for more. This Hazur 
Khan’s gang was known to be a parcel of 
the most infamous villains that ever stained 
the earth, and their leader was easily the 
worst of the lot. The writer of the note, 
whoever he was, was indeed in evil case in 
having fallen into such hands. Death by 
tortures most horrible would certainly be 
his, unle.ss- 

Here Sefton sat down on the hillside. 
He felt just a little tired, and the situation 
required some thinking over. He must do 
his best to help the unfortunate prisoner, 
he felt, but he must think also of the best 
way of making such help effective. To go 
blundering forward across the open would 
only let the outlaws see him coming, and 
so ensure his own destruction without aid¬ 
ing the captive. Yet the urgency was 
great, and after a rapid review of various 
schemes, he decided to approach the wood 
by way of the right-hand nullah. Once in 
the wood itself the trees would do any 
screening that was needed. 

Rising, he was about to take up the trail 
again when his eyes fell on the dead dog. 
Courage and loyalty are things to reverence 
all the world over, and somehow he felt 
that he could not leave this humble 
exponent of them to the vultures. Drawing 
his hunting-knife, he dug a deep hole in the 
hillside, put the poor, faithful beast in it, 
filled it up, and heaped over it a greiit pile 
of stones. Then he moved on, and a little 
later descended into the nullah. 

Hitherto his knowledge of nullahs had 
comprised no more than he had been told 
about them. They are not nice things, 
and do not improve on close acquaintance. 
To go over half the horrors which Sefton 
discovered in that grim under-world would 
far exceed the prescribed limits of this 
atory, so it must suffice to say that by the 
time he got up into daylight again he had 
gathered enough aversion to nullahs to 
serve him for the rest of his life. 

He was now in the wood, and by a lucky 
chance had come up within two hundred 
yards of the outlaws’ camp. It took him 
an hour and a half to worm his way through 
the scrub to a position from which he could 
get a clear view, the biggest part of the 
journey being done on hands and knees, 
owing to the low altitude of the bushes. 
Then, hidden in a thick tangle of grass and 
thorn, he was able to estimate the task 
before him. 

In the centre of a little cleared glade, 
across which ran a tiny rivulet, a great 
wood fire had been kindled. Sprawling all 
round this were about a dozen men, some 
of them still busy worrying over the hunks 
of roasted flesh that had formed their 
collective dinner. Although the manners 
and appearance of the ferocious crew' were 
but little above those of wild beasts, all 
w'ere heavily armed, and this, with their 
sinewy development of form and wild 
savagery of face, gave the soldier fair 
warning that if it came to a fight he would 
have his work cut out for him. Two of 
them e.specially attracted his notice. One, 
who appeared to be Hazur Khan himself, 
from the deference paid to him, was the 
smallest man in the gang—thin, wiry, cat¬ 
like, and having the face of a sneering fiend. 


The other was a giant quite seven feet 
high, with trunk and limbs in proportion. 
He seemed to be the w'it of the party, for 
just then he was making hugely merry at 
the expense of tw’o forlorn figures bound to 
a couple of trees at a little distance. 

Of these figures one was that of a white 
man. Ho appeared to bo greatly ex¬ 
hausted ; probably from loss ot blood, for 
his jacket was saturated with it. His eyes 
were clo.sed and his head drooped forward 
on his breast. The second was a haw'k- 
eyed Hhil, with shikari written all over 
him. He did not appear to have been 
injured in any way, and from the fury in 
the dark face Sefton saw that to get 
him freed would be to secure a valuable 
helper. 

Yes, but how to get him loose ? This was 
a problem of the stifTest, and the more 
Setton racked his brains over it the worse 
it got. He tried it in a dozen ways, but 
all of these failed one after the other as 
being simple impossibilities. Each time 
he was thrown back on the one desperate 
expedient that offered even a chance of 
success. This was to open fire from where 
he was and trust to the magazine rifle and 
accurate aiming to create a panic among his 
enemies. 

And then, just as he had all but decided, 
there came a diversion. The tall man rose 
and quitted the group, going into a sort 
of enlarged burrow or small cave in the 
side of a steep earthen bank. From this 
he emerged a minute later, carrying on his 
shoulder a large keg. At the same time 
the chief and the rest went back from the 
fire a little way, halting on a patch of 
smooth sand, and producing an array of 
more or less old-fashioned powder-horns. 
The keg held black powder; Hazur Khan 
was going to serve out supplies—and the 
keg-bearer would have, to pass close to the 
fire ! 

Sefton glanced at the prisoners with set 
teeth and a whitening face. What he was 
about to do might cost them their lives— 
but even that was better than death by 
torture. Ho flung the rifle-butt to his 
shoulder and shot the giant through the 
head. 

The huge body fell limply, but, as Sefton 
had hoped, towards the fire. The keg came 
down with a resounding thump, rebounded, 
and, as the soldier had also hoped, landed 
right in the heart of the blazing logs. 

With a simultaneous yell of fright the 
whole robber mob flew to rescue it. But 
quick though they were, the Lee-Metford 
bullets were quicker still; half a dozen of 
them ripping and tearing through the stout 
staves before the would-be salvors had 
moved a yard. Then came a devastating 
blast of red and destroying fire—a jar—a 
shock—a roar—and the rescuer was flying 
towards the captives through an atmo¬ 
sphere thick with smoke and ashes and 
flying stones and blazing brands. 

So far as Sefton could make out in the 
smother, the white man was insensible, 
but the Bhil, though scorched, had life in 
him for a dozen. With one or two swift 
slashes the soldier freed the latter; then 
thrust the knife into his hand and turned 
to see w'hat the dacoits were doing. Three 
or four yelling fire-damaged demons were 
raging about in the smoke, with Hazur 
Khan at the head of them flourishing a 
tulwar and shrieking for revenge. 

He did not get it. What he did get 
was a furious fight, ended by the enraged 
Bhil driving a ten-inch steel blade grip 
deep in his inhuman foe. That disaster, 
coming oh top of the explosion, put further 
fighting out of the heads of the remaining 
outlaws, and they boiled with the fear of 
death on them. In less than a minute 


Sefton and the rejoicing Bhil had the field 
of battle to themselves. 

Although Mr. Harford Bennet, of the 
Irrigation Department, was in a very bad 
way when rescued, and though the doctors 
had a lot of trouble with him, he ultimately 
recovered. But he never forgot the little 
shooting trip that ended so disastrously, 
and still less did he forget the man who had 
saved him. Yet his gratitude, practical 
though it was, was not the result most 
valued by Sefton. Such result the latter 
found in the experience that in its final 
development saw him the best scout that 
ever trod the Indian Border. 

^ M 


SHARPE MINOR ON 
WORDSWORTH. 

BY FELIX Leigh. 

1 ’0-DAY the Doctor, who can quote 
From poets quite a lot. 

Gave m a line which seemed to me 
Di-vtinctly silly rot. 

Ho spoke as followB to the class : 

*' Remomber, if you can. 

Tliat WortLsworth somewhere says, ‘ Tlie boy’s 
The father to the man.’ ” 

My word, I rather wish he were, 

For that would be my cliance. 

And wouldn’t I just daily lead 
The Governor a dance ! 

Five shillinxsworth of stamjis I’d bid 
Him send me by return. 

And If he '* kicked ” at all, his " dad’s ” 
Displeahiire he would learn I 
I’d order him likewise to post 
A cake alon« tlus way. 

(N.B.—The pimb that we jret here 
One’s stomach doesn’t stay.) 

A cake ? And more I .K hamprr I 
Would order him to ’’ rail,” 

And .should it not arrive at once 
I there’d be a pale ! 

I’d wire him a stern command 
To tell the Head tliat Greek 
Would not in after-liie l>ecome 
A tonpue I had to speak. 

I’d bid him sit on Latin, too. 

And alpebra, in turn. 

And on no end of other thinps 
A cliap’s supposed to learn. 

I'd bid him pet me holidays 
When such might be my whim. 

And disol>edience would mraii 
A horrid time for him / 

I migl»t dLsorpanlse the school 
By methotis such as thi-s, 

But from my private point of view 
1’he outc'ome would be—bli^ ! 

Ah, well, it’s plain that poetry 
Ls far away from fact. 

And WortLsworth, if he wrote that line. 

Was al)solutely cracked. 

Experience from day to tlay, 

When we our wits employ. 

Must leave us certain tliat the man’s 
The fatiier to tlie boy I 
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PART III. 


it is injurious to health ” ; “ An angle 
is a triangle with only two sides ” ; 
“ A vacuum is a large empty space 
where the Pope lives.” 

Recreation : Cricket, footer, swimming, 
debating, acting, and smiling. 

Franks, J. G. (“Potty”), Born 1895. 
Head of the Upper School Humanitarian 
Society. Started with very high ideals, 
and with the object of improving the 
morals of the school (and those outside) 
without the necessity for muscular force. 
The members were all pledged to do good 
by moral influence, and experienced some 
bad set-backs before thev had been at work 


spiders, so the Society transferred its 
attentions to the general public. William¬ 
son was knocked down by a carter for 
pointing out that the docking of his 
horses’ tails was cruelty; Duke was re¬ 
ported to a policeman for telling a harmless 
old lady that the wearing of aigrets’ 
feathers in her bonnet was a hideous crime. 
Paterson was mobbed by three errand-boys 
whom he tried to lecture and bully for 
smoking; Stevens caused a row in a tram 
by treacling on an old gentleman’s pet corn 
in standing up gallantly to offer a lady a 
seat; finally, they’ve issued a proclamation 
pointing out the vice of borrowing books 
and forgetting to return them. That has 


A torture devised by Euclides, 

_ mathematician of Alexandria. 

Born 300 b.c. Still alive. The talk 
about his being an Egyptian slave is all 
rot. He was a very flourishing and popu¬ 
lar person, who devoted his life to music 
and geometry, and made his name 
nauseous to countless millions of school¬ 
boys during the last 2,000 years by his 
fifteen bcx)ks of problems in mathematics. 
Why didn’t he stick to music? His¬ 
torians state that these books have been 
greatly mutilated by commentators. Why 
didn’t they do their work thoroughly ? 

Euclid established a school at Alex¬ 
andria which became famous from his 
age to the time of the Saracens. King 
Ptolemy was one of his pupils. Hope he 
enjoyed it. Why wasn’t Euclid thrown 
to the crocodiles? 

Euclid was greatly respected during his 
lifetime. Public taste has changed since 
300 B.C., and there are now several mil¬ 
lion youths burning to prove that Euclid 
was a master-criminal, and his life an 
evil and misspent one. 

Featherstone, N. T. (“ Imp ”). Born 
1897. In three years has grown to the 
eminent position of King of the Kinder¬ 
garten. We’ve only room for three or four 
Lower-Schoolers in this epoch-making 
volume, but “Imp” must be mentioned. 
He first became famous by open rebellion, 
fighting like a young demon against a Sixth 
Former for whom he wae acting as fag. 
The Si.xth man was a bully and he licked 
the “Imp” unmercifully because the 
youngster had bungled a message to town. 
The “ Imp ” w'ouldn’t take it lying down ; 
he hung on to the big ’un like a ferret, and, 
returning battered to the Faggery, became 
a hero. Kow fags for Richardson, Captain 
of the school, and bosses three Lower-School 
Societies. A bright and genial youth, 
who will one day do credit to the Sixth. 
Has the following “howlers” to his credit : 

“ Tennyson wrote the famous poem ‘ In 
Memorandum*”; “If the air contains 
more than 100 per cent, of carbolic acid, 


UCLID. 


more than a w’eek. There were twenty been received with very mixed feelings in 

members, and they taught the Kinder- the school. But we wish the Society well, 

garten kids to be kind to flies, worms, 

frogs, spiders, beetles, and similar creep- Gordon, M. N. (“Mick”). Born 1897. 
ing things. The result was that the Kin- A Third Form infant with ideas on School 

dergarten broke out into an epidemic of Reform. Here are a few of his sugges- 

enthusiasm for insects, and carried pet tions overheard to-day : 

spiders, worms, and similar wildfowl 1. Ought not to work when it's hot, 
about in matchboxes till stopped. because we feel so lazy. 

Masters wouldn’t stop lessons to allow 2. There ought not to be prefects or 
the Humanitarians to stroke their pet captains of forms. They’re favourites,. 
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and their posts should only be held for a 
week, each boy in turn having a week of 
authority. Perkins is a beast. 

3. No Prep. Regular school entertain¬ 
ments in the winter evenings and heaps of 
cricket in the summer. No time at present 
to practise batting. The pigs in the Sixth 
maJce you bowl at the nets. 

4. Interval of ten minutes between each 
lesson, for rest, recreation, or refreshment. 
Tuck to be much cheaper. 

5. Punishment to be abolished and a tax 
placed on canes coming into the country. 

6. Infinitely better meals and more time 
to eat them in. 

7. The Fifth and Sixth are greedy hogs 
who ought to take a turn at bowling at the 
nets now and then, while we hold the bat, 
for a change. 

Mickey Gordon is full of similar ideas, 
but these will be sufllicient to show that 
he’s simply asking for trouble. 

He’ll get it all right. 

Groves, V. J. (“Sap”). Born 1897. 
“Sap” has had a wretched life since his 
misguided father wrote to him strongly 
objecting to gruesome tragedies being dis¬ 
cussed during History lesson. “Sap” 
senior thinks that his superior son’s 
delicately balanced mind shouldn’t be 
harrowed with gruesome details of battles, 
murders, and sudden deaths. He evi¬ 
dently w^ants the execution of Charles i., 
the murder of Thomas a Becket, the 
smothering of the little Princes in the 
Tower, jind similar scenes, forgotten, and 
desires that “ the apple of his eye ” should 
be brought up to look on English History 
as a nicely conducted pageant in which 
everybody did the right thing and the 
curtain fell on a wholesale distribution of 
medals and other awards of merit. 

It was indiscreet of “ Sap ” senior to 
write direct to his son, and still more un¬ 
wise for that dear lad to show the letter 
to a few acquaintances in the dormitory, 
for his life has been a nightmare since, and 
“Sap” must be counting the hours till 
the holidays arrive—when he’ll rush home 
and be slobbered over by his devoted 
parents—and come back to be kicked into 
shape again. 

Hadrian. Emperor of Rome. Visited 
Britain and built a wall 80 miles long to 
protect England from the Caledonians. 
Unsuccessful, for since his time England 
has been overrun with our haggis-loving 
friends from “ Caledonia—Stern and 
Wild.” (See Archie Cameron.) Hadrian’s 
chief peculiarities were his long memory 
and long beard. By the former he was able 
to remember the names of every soldier in 
his vast army, and by the help of the latter 
he disguised the warts which disfigured 
his face. 

Hated swank, and always worked and 
marched on foot with his troops. When in 
Rome, bathed with the common people in 
the ordinary public baths. 

Hamlyn, S. 0. (“Scorcher”). Bom 
1895. Captain of the School Cycling 
Club. A fine rider, and holder of first 
prizes for last three years records at our 
schools. His greatest achievement to date 
was the piloting of his team through a sea 
of treacle last Wednesday afternoon after 
they were returning from the Burlingham 
spin. A 6-cwt. “puncheon” of treacle 
was about to be delivered at Batley’s, the 
High Street confectioner’.«5 shop, and while 
the carman was in the act of lowering the 
cask the horses suddenly started forward, 
and the barrel of treacle fell on the road¬ 
way and smashed. The contents im¬ 
mediately spread all over the street, and 
our cyclists, coming up at the same time, 
rushed right into the sticky substance. 


Three of the wheelmen had the misfortune 
to skid, and became mixed up with the 
treacle, their efforts to escape affording 
considerable amusement to the onlookers 
and huge delight to the Lower School when 
the sticky sportsmen returned home to be 
scraped. That enterprising person Skel¬ 
ton of the Fourth offered to hire himself 
out to the Kindergarten at 2d. a lick, but 
he did no trade. We hear a rumour, how¬ 
ever, that many of our fags have been 
taking a great interest in the Cycle Shed 
lately. They must avoid biting the 
enamel, if possible, as it isn’t a very 
digestible foodstuff. 

Hampden, T. G. Stingy ”). Born 
1897. Cause of the riot in the Junior day 
room. Hampden, the overfed youngster 
who fags for Harberd of the Sixth, is 
notorious for the size of the grub-box he 
brings from home and for his stinginess. 
Like the rest of the Kindergarten he keeps 
his “ toke ” in a locker in the day room; 
but he runs a big hamper as well, and 
usually spends part of the evening driving 
his starving pals frantic by toasting hunks 
of cheese, sausages, or other dainties. 

While he was busy last night a con¬ 
spirator sneaked his key. undid the locker, 
and when “ Stingy ” looked over he found 
a hungry horde tearing to pieces three- 
quarters of a big plum cake, some cheese, 
half a loaf of bread, a bag of biscuits, and 
a quarter of a pound of chocolates. Drop¬ 
ping his sausage, he made a dash at the 
marauders and started to recapture hi.s 
prey. There was a howling shindy, and 
when Bates, the master on duty, came 
along, “ Stingy ” was tied up to a desk, 
gnashing his teeth, while three of the 
robbers divided his hot sausage, another 
poured the liquid from a sardine tin over 
his hair, and others got busy with his 
hamper. Explanations and a lecture on 
hoggishness followed. A well-deserved 
lesson, Master “ Stingy.” 

Hasleden, G. N. (“Grumps”). Born 
1897. MisWhaved himself sadly this 
morning. Was busy quietly rapping out a 
message in Morse Code with his knuckles 
(he and Brandreth are getting quite chatty 
by Morse just now) when Evans stuck a 
pin into him. Promptly turned round and 
sloshed Evans in the face. Master came 
along to stop fight and found “ Grump’s ” 
inkpot choked with blotting paper and 
other filth. Given 100 lines. Protested. 
Lost temper. Taken to Head. Warned. 
Fought Evans in Break. Separated by 
drill-sergeant. Taken to Head. Swished. 
Now breathing hot revolution. Should 
curb that nasty sulky temper. 

Hengist and Horsa. Comic twins of 
Ancient Britain. Absolutely inseparable. 
Trip off the tongue like sausage and mash, 
bubble and squeak, or oranges and 
lemons. They were Saxons, both the 
names meaning Horse. They drove out 
the Piets and Scots and had a treaty with 
a British Prince named Vortigern, but we 
don’t quite know what else they did during 
their lifelong duet, and we’re not going to 
trouble about finding out. They are a 
Kindergarten study and can have no 
serious place in an advanced work. There 
are no contemporary portraits, but we 
imagine them to be rude tusky persons 
overgrown with whiskers. 

Homer. Greatest poet—and greatest 
mystery—that ever happened. Author of 
the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” His 
works formed the whole belief, religion, 
and education of Ancient Greece, yet abso¬ 
lutely nothing is known of him. Seven 
ancient cities claimed to be his birthplace. 
In the age in which he was supposed to 
have lived, people could not read or write, 


and the poet himself was said to have been 
blind. For 2,000 years people have tried 
to guess the great riddle and no one has 
succeeded, though vast libraries have been 
written round the subject. 

Our classical editor is now getting to 
work on the subject. 

Horace. A classic poet whom the 
Upper School have to translate. Born 
about 65 B.c. Started out in life to be a 
soldier, but gave such a ghastly exhibition 
of funk at the battle of Philippi that he 
was induced to drop the idea of soldiering 
and to try poetry. Found it much more 
to his taste. Rather a toady and boot¬ 
licker to illustrious patrons. Have you 
heard the story of Horace and the Emperor 
Augustus, you little Lower-School ladsT 
Well, gather round your Uncle Willie and 
you shall be told. 

The Emperor was seated at his table one 
day, with Horace on his left and Virgil, 
another great fyoet, on his right, Virgil 
was troubled with shortness of breath and 
Horace suffered from weak eyes, the Em¬ 
peror, being in a facetious mood, observ¬ 
ing to his assembled courtiers that he 
“ sat between sighs and tears.” The 
obliging courtiers were, of course, helpless 
with laughter for about a quarter of an 
hour, and though the joke w’ouldn’t have 
gone very w’ell at a modern dinner table, 
Horace seemed to endure it quite well. At 
his death he left Augustus all his money. 
The Fifth and Sixth Forms have a legacy 
from him also, in the shape of much un¬ 
translatable Latin verse. 

HoRATirs (Codes Publius). Now then ! 
All together, please ! One—tw’o—three ! 
“dnd how can mnn die better than by 
facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers and the 
temples of his gods? ” 

That gives your memory a nasty jar, 
I’m sure, dweller in the Kindergarten. 
Listen while we talk of Macaulay’s and 
jour hero, who “kept the bridge in the 
brave days of old.” 

But, on second thoughts, what juvenile 
reciter wants to be reminded that Horatius, 
all alone, held a bridge across the Tiber 
against the whole army of Mr. Lars Por- 
senna of Clusium while his companions 
cut off the communication with the shore ? 
And who doesn’t know that, when the 
bridge was destroyed, the gallant Horatius, 
though severely wounded, leaped into the 
Tiber and swam across to his waiting 
countrymen ? 

A story to fire your sluggish blood, my 
overfed friends. But d’you know all there 
is to be known about our hero ? Know you 
that he was one-eyed and lame? 

We could tell you heaps more about him, 
but other great men clamour for attention. 
And even Horatius must take a back seat 
when “ Tusky ” Huggins approaches. 

Huggins, T. L. (“Tusky”). Born 
1894—and, very appropriately, on Novem¬ 
ber 5. The teeth which gave him his nick¬ 
name were not very prominent at this 
period, though the nurse w'ho was bitten 
severely in the face by our charming hero 
at the "age of fifteen months, prophesied 
(before she died of hydrophobia) that con¬ 
siderable tuskiness would be our hero’s 
portion in the future. These years have 
arrived, and “Tusky” Huggins, Form 5 
Prefect, now acts as a living advertise¬ 
ment for Somebody’s Dentifrice, and 
amply fulfils his former victim’s 
prophecy. He doesn’t bite now% and his 
cavernous mouth is twisted far more often 
by laughs than by anger. He’s the 
School’s w'icket-keeper, and as Classical 
Editor of these biographies he gives 
evidence of the variety of his knowledge. 
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Recreations : All sports except aeroplan- 
ing, ski ing, and elephant-hunting. Will 
tackle these when possible. 

Jknkins, 0. M. (“Tubby”). Born 

1893. We have no authority for stating 
that “Tubby’s” pater was a Chinese 
giant or his mother a fat lady, but early 
portraits show that he w'as a decidedly 
bouncing boy. “Tubby” is certainly 
attaining to great heftiness, not to say 
obesity, at the present time. He tries to 
keep it down by running with the harriers 
and playing cricket and footer enthusi¬ 
astically, but the tuck shop and a natural 
tendency towards the adipose will, we 
fear, be “Tubby’s” undoing. He’s just 
going to leave, to the regret of the whole 
school. His future apparently will 

be devoted to commerce, but we 
should never be surprised to find 
him startling the world as the 
human elephant. He’s a good sort 
and greatly beloved. We wish him 
well in his career of tubbiness, and 
as a souvenir for his many friends 
we had intended to insert his portrait 
as a baby, with little “ Tusky ” 
Huggins beside him. But we refrain, 
as the average reader is not strong 
enough to stand it. 

Recreations : Tuck, and re- -- 
ducing his w’eight and chumming 
with Jobson. 

JoBSON, C. K. (“Fisty”). Born 

1894. Often bracketed with his great pal 
“ Tubby ” as “ The two J’s.” Jobson’s 
usually known to his confreres (a portion of 
French) as “ Fisty,” as he happens to be a 
distinctly handy youth. He has fists like a 
steam-roller and has done wonderful work 
with them behind the wicket for the last two 
years. He also has an expansive grin and a 
hi^h forehead. W’e don’t like his hair, but 
he^s a genial wag, and may do well one of 
these days as “ big-head ” in a pantomime. 

Julius C.esar. Born 100 b.c. The 
great conqueror of Britain and w'riter of 
the series of w^orks which we have to trans¬ 
late in the Upper Forms. Was at work 
as a soldier when a youth of seventeen. 


receiving the civil crown for saving a 
citizen’s life. Later, captured by pirates, 
ransomed, and revenged by attacking his 
former captors and wiping them out. Re¬ 
turned to Rome, filled various high offices 
of state, then commenced his series of cam¬ 
paigns, which included his capture of 
Britain. 

His “ Commentaries,” the series of 
works which are used as exercises in 
Latin translation nowadays, were written 
on the fields where he fought his battles. 
They were nearly lost when Caesar was 
shipwrecked in the Bay of Alexandria. 
He saved them by sw'imming ashore, with 
his weapons in one hand and the Com¬ 
mentaries in the other. 

ir/^A he hadn’t taken the trouble. 


Kent, S. L. 0. (“ Snorty ”). Born 1896. 
Always had trouble with his breathing and 
often scares the dormitory with his amaz¬ 
ing performances in the small hours. A 
comfortable soul, whose small eyes, over- 
grow’n chin, and straw-coloured hair won’t 
cause a single extra heart beat among the 
local academies for young ladies, but whose 
astonishing batting makes him a hero to all 
the cricketers at school. Has scored three 
centuries in important matches, and does it 
without the slightest side or trouble. Is 
hopeless as a Mathematician and rather 
careless in money matters. Has already 
spent his term’s tuck-allowance. 

Recreations : Reading, slacking, cricket, 
and footer. 


KnockMELF.DOWN Mountains. A geo¬ 
graphical giggle. A range of tidy-sized 
hillocks in the neighbourhood of that jolly 
ould Oirish town, Tipperary. They must 
have been christened by the same son 
of St. Patrick who thought of Tipperary 
as a name, and there’s something wildly 
hilarious and exciting about both places 
which suggests that their christening was 
not a very dull one. I’m certain that they 
were both christened after a fight; there’s 
such a jolly adventurous smack about both, 
and they give the very dull page on which 
they usually appear ^most a genial look. 
See McGillicuddy’s Reeks. 

Langrish, H. I. K. (“ Cod ”). Born 
1898. Lower School humorist and terror 


to the French and German Masters. 
“Cod” Langrish, supported by a class¬ 
room of admirers, can give anybody a bad 
quarter of an hour, and the Head has lately 
had to take the little lad in hand. Master 
Langrish’s sense of humour seemed to have 
deserted him when we last met him limping 
from the Head’s room, but w’e shall never 
be surprised to hear of another outbreak 
of facetiousness. He has the germ of an 
idea as to how footer and cricket should be 
played, and might, one of these days, find 
a place in the third team, and do useful 
w’ork, if he forgot to be a comedian for a 
time. 

Recreations : Ragging. 

(To he continued.) 
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Model Plying Machines and How to Make Them. 

By H. F. HOBDEN, 


T he third piece, cut to the shape of fig. 9, 
is 2^ in. long by 2 in. deep. The 
hole c, drilled right through, is the size to 
take the stick, to w'hich it is secured by the 
screws d, d. 

Three small holes, e, f, g, are drilled at 
right angles to the main hole; that at e 
has a groove carried down from it on 
either side about ^ in. deep. 

Take one of the ribs you removed from 
the frame, make it hot at the centre, and 
pass it through the hole e, and bend it 
down on eitner side until it lies snugly 
in the slots cut for it, as in end view', a 
(fig. 10). 

Leave 4 in. projecting, and make the 
ends hot, and bend round into a neat eye, 
B, to carry a wire axle for the rear wheel, 
c, which can now be put in position and 
the axle secured to the eyes by a touch 
of solder. 

Then take a short piece of rib, and 


PART i.^continued. 

while red hot bend to the shape show'n at 
D, taking care to keep the rounded side 
inwards; flatten the ends, e, e, and bend 

Tr^9. 



to shape; it is then sprung open to allow' 
the ends to enter the hole f (fig. 9). It 
is shown in place at f (fig. lOj, secured 


to the uprights at o by a turn of thin 
copper wire and solder. 

I should point out that wherever any 
soldering is required on the ribs, all the 
black enamel that remains on after ex¬ 
posure to the blowpipe flame must be 
filed off, and the metal left quite bright, 
or the solder will not “ take ” or make a 
sound joint. 

We now come to the fourth piece of 
elm (fig. 11), which carries the steering 
rudder and elevating planes. Let it be 
2 in. deep by 1^ in. long; drill the hole a 
for the end of stick ^ in. deep, and drill 
the small holes b, c, as show'n aleo in 
section; these are to be just large enough 
to take a rib easily. 

A twist drill is the most useful for making 
these small holes, a bradaw’l of ordinary 
ehape is very likely to split the wood. 

The rudder-frame is made from a por¬ 
tion of another rib, shaped as in fig. 12. 
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First bend it at a right angle at a, then 
pass it through the hole c (fig. 11), and 
make it hot just above the wood at b, 
and bend it slightly back in a line with 
the lower portion; Jet it measure 4 in. 
from B to c, and about 6 in. from a to D. 


brella stick, and 1 ft. long. Make one 
end as hot as you can without burning 
it. and bend it up to a slight curve, which 
will remain so when cold. 

This fits into the elm piece (fig. 9), and 
is secured to the main stick by the screws 


angle by a thin string fastened to the 
yoke F F and passed through the hole o, 
which is also shown at o (fig. 9). 

Some thin material, close but light, is 
now required for the main planes, eleva¬ 
tors, rudder, etc. 





D, D, and forms an elongation of it, the 


upward bend allowing the rudder to clear 
the ground when travelling along, the 
curved end being put into the hole a 
( fig. 11), where it is secured by a pin or 
wire, D, being passed through and the ends 
turned over. 

The position of the pieces of elm is 


Begin with the elevators, and cut out 
two pieces to the shape and size to fit 
your frames, and turn in a narrow edge 
all round for strength. 

Cut the back end to a slight curve, as 

shown by the dotted line d d, which 

will cause the material to be stretched 

tight when sewn to the frame. 

This also applies to the rudder, which 
should be cut as per dotted line B h 

(fig. 12). 

The main planes are shaped as in 
fig. 16. Let them be 15 in. from c to a, and 
long enough from c to d to fit the for¬ 
ward ribs. I cannot give the exact 
length, as umbrella ribs differ in size. 

To stretch the lower part from a to b 
two spare ribs are divested of their 
hinged portions, and one is placed on each 
side into the hole B (fig. 8). 

For stability a vertical plane is neces¬ 
sary, so fit a triangular one, k, to the 
short top rib, No. 1 (fig. 4). and let it 
reach aft for 15 in., a line along the top 
keeping it rigid. 

(Jo he continued.) 


A wire yoke or steering-bar, e, is soldered 
on, as in top view, f. 

The elevating planes are also made from 
portions of the ribs with the joints or 
hinges attached. Take two pieces 1 ft. 
long from a to b (fig. 13) and 9 in. long 


shown in side view at fig. 14, the 
distance between the front rib, a, and the 
small hole in b is 15^ in., and it should 
be fixed at that point by the screw on 
top. 

The forward end of the elevating planes 
is supported at any required angle by the 
screwed wire, J (fig. 13), by passing it 


from c to D. Put the end a through the 
hole B (fig. 11), which forms a support 
for the after end, and make the ends e, 
D hot and bend tightly round A B and o h. 
Let the ribs e f and c d be 1 in. apart. 

Then take a piece of steel wire, about 


through a hole drilled in the cane stick, 
a light spring between the planes and 
stick keeping them down, as shown in side 
view at b (fig. 15), while a small nut, c, 
regulates their position as found neces¬ 
sary. 

The rudder is kept at any required 


2^ in. long, and thread one end with a 
screw for some distance down, and bend 
the other end into an eye round the rib 
G H, as at j. 

You will require an extra piece of 
bamboo cane, the same size as the um- 
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J. N. and AMBITIOUS ONE.—The 
subjecti* arc too pxteiwive for 
one cheap book to deal with 
them in dr-tail. The new “ Kn- 
cyclopjodia Britannica ’* will 
contain a alislit percentage of 
hat you wiidi to know. 

P. R. E.—It is useless for you to 
go to Canada except in Uio 
spring or summer; and all 
through Uie year you mu.st 
have some money wiUi you. No 
emigrants arc allowed to land 
In Canada between March 1 and 
October 30 unless they have, 
and can produce. It. 4s. each 
In cash, and between Novombtr 
and Febniary they must have 
double this amount or go biick 
again. Get the latest paiticu- 
lars from the Km'grants* Infor¬ 
mation Oflice, 31 Broadway, 
Wfstmins.er. 

Nemo. —In the first century the 
years did not exceed 100 ; in 
the second they were between 
101 and 200. Tlie years lUOl 
to 20<')0 form the twentictli 
century, not the nineteenth. It 
is inconvenient at times, but 
cannot be helped. 

M. H.—Very few people notice 
it. Take an interest in what 
is going on and do not tliink 
tliat everyone is looking at you, 
and it will soon wear off. 


PIGEON Lover (Walton).—Stray pigeons that may 
have a ring attached to the leg bearing the letters 
“N.W.IT.P.” and a number should be notifie<l to 
the** Homing Pigeon,'* 7 llieOescent, Birmingham, 
but when marked ** R.P.” to tlie ** Racing Pigeon,” 
19 Doughty Street, London, W'.C., where regL>^ters of 
birds lost and found are kept. So we learn on good 
authority. 

G. Matthews,—T hank ^ou for your accent of 
Minster church, whicli is, however, not quite suit¬ 
able. For tlie story of the foundation see ** Sand¬ 
wich and Round About It.” The stone on which 
Augustine stood—which you mi.ssetl—is said to have 
been put tliere when the first church was built, 
which was not in Roman times, but in 666, or a year 
or two later. 

E. KaIN.—^S ee ” Kites agaiust Horses ” in our third 
volume and “ Kites Up to Date ** in our twenty-first 
volume. In these articles you will find full particu¬ 
lars of the kite-carriages tliat ran from Bristol to 
London and elsewhere. Botli volumes have been 
long out of print, but could probably be obtained 
from some second-hand bookseller. 

T. E. TatloR.—Y ou will find a box-kite described, for 
the first time, on page 142 of our twenty-second 
volume. The otliers can be measured up from the 
illustrations in ” Kites of 1908-1909.*’ 

THE Spotted fly,—S end fifteen pence to Spottis- 
woodo & Co., *' Shipping Gazette ” Office, New Street 
Square, B.C., for a copy of " The Sea,** and reatl the 
books in tlie list therein given. You would probably 
find some second-hand books at Baker*s in .John 
Bright Street that woidd be of value to you, if there 
are none on the subject at the public library. 

C. H. ROBERTS.- 1. The flints all came from the 
clialk, and those you see are in the drift gravels 
formed of remains of the chalk and other rocks. 
2. The sketch is of no use to us. 

LONDINI. —Good laced boots with low heels, square 
toes and straight inner sides, fitte<l properly with 
" flat foot *’ pads by a good bootmaker, will correct 
your deformity. As regards your second question, 
forget all about it. No efl^t whatever will be 
produced. 

D. C. (Plumstea<i).—1. You certainly will get over it. 
2. Stick to your football. 3. You have cominencing 
varicose veins. Prolonged standing is bad for these. 
4. No n<eJ. If your trouble increases, go to the 
nearest hospital and see one of the surgeons to out¬ 
patients. 

WILLING.—Go on og you are doing and your trouble 
will in time disappear. You are l)clow Uie average 
weight, but you must remember tliat to obtain an 
average some must be less, some more. 

S. Blewitt. —Any ironmonger will supply you with 
the dumbbells.* We had a series of illustrated 
articles on the subject, which were reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games,*’ but are out of print in both forms. 

1726.— The design would l>e useless except to a maker 
of such fabrics. Why not submit it to any of those 
you know ? Try the Y'ork Street Flax Siiiuning 
Company, Belfast. 

N. CA.RPH.TrHH.—You could probably get a jumping 
bean from Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand. 

CHITHHAT. —*1116 termination is Russian, but we cannot 
help you unless we know tlie whole of the name. 
The ^al syllable is not sufficient. 

C. H. White.—W e can only refer you to articles and 
” Doings of the Month ” iii recent volumes. The 
answer w ould take up too much space here. 


I., Greenfield. —We find that your best plan would 
be to write a similar letter to the Director of Kew 
Gardens, 'Diereare classes in forestry at Edinburgh 
and most of the .Vgricoiltural Colleges. 

P. H. COLEMAN.—No doubt the manufacturers would 
refer you to some illu.strated article In wiiich their 
works have been described, or they may have a small 
pamphlet for advertising purposes. 


S,_n you were to become acquainted with a purser 
or a cook, you miglit get out as a steward’s boy or a 
kitchen helper, and that would seem to be the only 
way. 

J. R. H.—Tlie name is W. Britain, and we think it is 
a limited company whose works are at Ho,\ton, N. 
Tlie address given on the boxes of lead soldiers 
would, wc should think, be quite sufficient. 


^ ^ ^ 

The “ B.O.P.” Coin Collector. 

By FRED, W. BUROESS. 

VIIL—INNKEEPER?* TOKENS. 


I N the last *' B.O.P.” Coin Collector reference was 
made to the traders’ tokens issued by shopkeepers 
In the seventeenth century. Many of these were struck 
by coffee-house and tavi-rn keepers; so much so that 
collectors find quite sufficient to occupy their attention 
in taking up this particular branch. There is especial 
intertst in the tokcii-s Issued from tlio old coffee houses ; 
t lere were no boarding houses as we understand tlicm 
now. and taverns were the only places where travellers 
coidd break those oftentimes tedious journeys made on 
horseback or in a post-cliaise. Travelling was dan¬ 
gerous, for the roads were frequented by higliwaymen 
and robbers : so much so tliat no doubt it was a mat ter 
of thankfulnoss when travellers got to their destination. 
What the old-time inns were like then it is not easy to 
understand, but a few of these taverns and inns are still 
to be seen but little changed externally : wainscoted 
inns with tlieir large fireplaces where the travellers 
rested and changeri tlicir golden guineas and large 
Stuart and Oomwellian sliilliugs, Uikiug in change tho 
l.ttle copper tokens so many of which were never re¬ 
deemed. The coffee hoases in London had signs just 
like the taverns, a collection showing alniot an im- 
broken series of tavern signs of tliat day, manv of them 
being extremely interesting, although tlie aerivation 
of some has now been forgotten. Cock-fighUng was 
one of the amusements of the people, and it is not 
surprising that we find many " Cock ” taverms up and 
djwn the country. Tlie wild boar had ceased to be 
common in England, but it was remembered .at the inns 
and was the crest of many noblemen. ^ legendary 
animals of olden time were among tlie inn sigiLS. Stags 
we.*e hunted in their wild state, and among other 
favourite signs was tho " WInte Hart.” 

Loyal signs sprang up with great rapidity after the 
Restoration of diaries II. to the throne, and many of 
the old Puritan signs were changed to the ” King’s 
Head ” and the ** King’s Arms.” The patron saint 
of England, St. George, often figured, and he is remem¬ 
bered still in tho Inn signs of to-day. On one of tlio 
little tokens illustrated on tills page a curious repre¬ 
sentation of St. George and tlie legendary dragon may 
be seen. It is a token issued by Henry Gladman, at tlie 
sign of the ” George and Dragon ” in St. Albans, in 
1666. The token of Edward Aynsworth, who kept tlio 
** White Hart ” in Bishop’s Stortlord, is typical of many 
others of similar types. A little token ls.sued by Peet 
Beckford, at the sign of tlio “ Guy of Warwick,” is 
interesting, the emblem representing the famous Earl of 
Warwick holding a boar’s head on a spear. Another 
illustration is that of the ** Eagle and Cliild,” kept by 
James Hamar—a very early token. 

The spelling on all these tokens should be carefully 
noted, for both Christian names and names of plai'cs 
are quite different from the spelling with wiiich boya 


of to-day are familiar. Sometimes the old .signs were 
accompanied by quaint mottoes; thus, for instance, tlie 
” Bell,” kept by Andrew Carter in Wostmiastcr. in 
connection w ith wiiich it Ls said that the owner of the 
luu, having learnt that tlie motto " Fear God and 



Honour tlie King ” was associated with the bell, asked 
u famous divine to render the legend in verse and con¬ 
nect it with the bell. This he did in the following 
hues : 

** Let the King live long, 

Doug ding, ding dong.” 
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A few of our SCALE MODELS. 

I—— w w ii ^ Model Makers to the BRITISH ADMIRALTY, 

> 1^ the PRINCI PAL RAILWAY CO MPANIES, Ac.-- 

Our New Scale Model Rolling Stock are 
actually to Scale, even to the wheels, cor- 

rectly lettered, Ac., to the smallest details. m 

Goods Brake illustrated, 

Gauge l = 3;-, post free. 

Scale Model Open Goods Trucks as illiis- ^q[|[qQP ^ 

trated, also Scale Models of G.N.R., 

M.R., L.N.W.R., and G.W.R., Ac. 

Gauge 0=1^", 1/6, Gauge l = lf", , _ ... . . 

2/9, iK)st free. 

For Full Description and Illustrations of above and Scale Model Fruit Vans. Fish Vans, Motor Car Vans, Horse Vans, Ac., send for No. D List below 

price 3d. 

Scale Model EXPRESS .... 

ENGINES 


Working by STEAM AND CLOCKWORK. Each Engine Tested, and is certain to give every satisfaction. 

For Specifications and de.scriptions of above and other Scale Models, see Catalogue below. . 

NOW READY. Our 1910-j911 Illustrated Catalogue No. D of above and many other New Scale Models of Locomotive, Horizontal, 
Vertical and Marine Steam Engines, Electric and Hot Air Engines, Electric Lig’Nting’ Plants. Scale Model Steam, Clockwork and 
Electric Torpedoes and Gunboats. Our Famed Clyde Built Model Racing: Yachts, and Racing Steamboats. Electric Launch Motors 
and Dynamos, Ac., Ac. Printed on Art Paper and full Of splendid illustrations. Price 3d. post free. 

CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENGINE DEPOT 

ARGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


. Brandauer & Co/s 

(LIMITBO) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


MEDALS. These Series 

Points being rounded by a 
Special Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes Gd., to be obtained from ail 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Str.mpB diret-t to the Vorks, Birmingham. 

^ ^ is ofso dmum to their 

_ PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, even* one different, including 
Corea. Malay States. Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece. Brazil. 
Mexico. (Src.. Sets of 9 Denmark. 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee. 5 Canada 
7 U.S.A.. 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians. &c. Ac. 

Every’ purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is prosente i gratis with a fine Set of 7 F’inland. a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d!, extra abroad. Only one packet to eacli applicant. 

^ CO.» IMP ORTERS, BRISTOL. 


AQUARIUMS 


for Fish, Insect, 
•* and Pond Life.- 


It most be distinctly anderstoed thit neither the Editor nor Pnblishers can aceoft 
any respoasibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchaade Adrertiseneats, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc caatioaed 
adainst sendind articles oa approval, antil they have made eaoairies as to the bona tides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in thi* column is 




Iltajiraled Lijf, J^d. 

RCVCL.EV, BRIDLINCXOM. 


and A Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the " B O.P.” is at press several weeks In advance of the date 
of publication, it is impo8.sible for the publishers to accept those small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

CONJURING TRICKS. 12 for 2i. 6d. : stamp for list.—M anaokb, S4 Flambro' Road. 
Bridlington. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.— All Stamps fd each : 50 free to applicanta.— Cox. 185 Cam¬ 
bridge Road. Seven Kings. 

COLLECTION 50 Moths, well set. flrst-elnss condition, li. Od.; postage 8d.; inelodlng 
many rare.— Yatks. Summcrflcld. St. .tnno s-on Soa. 

laO DIFFERENT STAMPS, including Nyassa, Boothom Nigeria. Guatemala 
Labuan. Uruguay. 5 Hong Kong. 6 Turkey. Send id. —COAIO, Nethcrfield. Walpola 
Road, Boscombe. 

FREE, 0 French Colonials to purchasers from my Approval Sheets or Sots ; write for list 
stating wants.—" D 4 South Molton Street. London, W. 

CONJURORS.— Don't Delay. Send 4 stamps for my Bargain Lists. A Sixpenny Book 
of Card Tricks. Free.—Prof. Leslie, Cobbold Road, Forest Gate. 


TEN DIFFERENT GREECE FREE!! 

SPECIAL GIFT No. 941 contains 25 DIFFERENT Stamps, 
including BRITISH COLONIALS from South Africa. Australia, and 
Asia, also BulgHrin. Jspan. Brazil, Spain, See. AND ALSO 

A SET OF TEN DIFFERENT GREECE, 
incinding SCARCE OBSOLETE OLYMPIC GAMES Issue. 

THIS SET is usually sold at SIXPENCE, but we are making this 
tfreat gift to induce every bona .tide Stamp Collector to write for a copy 
of our latest 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST and STAMP COLLECTOR’S 6UIDE. 

NO CHARGE is made for Packet 241 and Set, but Id. postage mast 
be sent (abroad 3d.>. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— 5(X) different Stamps, 3s., or. if ordered with a 
No. 2 Excelsior Stamp Album (prieg 2«. 6d.),the two will be sent for 58. 

EXCEK^SIOR annAlMP AlLiBUnSS from Is. 

We are the publishers, and KXl.OCX) have been sold. 

BUTLER BROS., CLEVEDON. 
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Aant Eliza. 

By F. H, BOLTON, 

Author of “ Those I’oun^ Barb4irians," “ Barker's Paradol," etc. 


T t’s getting thicker than ev«r! ” 

X groaned Dawson. 1 knew she was 
« hot one, but I did think we could dodge 
most of the inside shows. Look .here ! 
One of us has got to get lost pretty soon. 
Will you go first ? ” 

Baxter emphatically shook his head. 

“ Wouldn’t do here,” he answered 
mournfully. “We could never pretend 
to find each other at the Flip-flap, or 
some sensible spot like that, if we’d been 
lost in the Exquisite Screen Department. 
It’d be too thin a tale to wash, I’m 
thinking.” 

How they endured the next hour the two 
were never able to explain. True, there 
were bright intervals, such as the time 
taken up in looking at the Historical Tab¬ 
leaux, or in trying to imitate the facial con¬ 
tortions of some of the bronzes, to their 
own delight and Aunt Eliza’s unqualified 
disgust. 

But so far as things generally were con¬ 
cerned they would almost as soon have been 
at school; or at least they told each other 
so. 

“We should know when it was going to 
end, at any rate,” growled Dawson. Then, 
driven desperate as he caught sight of the 
bright, flowery gardens and shining waters 
through the open doorway, he took his 
, worthy aunt by the arm. 

“ I say, aunt,” he exclaimed, “ it’s grub 
time, you know. We’ll die if we don’t get 
something to eat, and I’m sure you wouldn’t 
like us to do that. Besides, you must be 
feeling faint, too,” he added, as if his true 
intent were all for her delight. 

Mollified, maybe, by the last few words 
of her young nephew, indicative of a regard 
for her welfare hitherto entirely imsus- 
pected, the good lady overlooked the un¬ 
couthness of his opening speech, and con¬ 
sented to be led forth from the building 
in which they were walking into the 
gardens beyond. 

“ Come on, Ted ! ” cried Dawson, looking 
over his shoulder, and making a trium¬ 
phant face at his companion. “ Grub time, 
cocky! ” 

“ Hush, Don ! ” exclaimed Aunt Eliza, 
aghast. “Do try and be a little gentle¬ 
man.” 

He ignored the reproof, his mind now 
fully occupied with the present joy afforded 
at the sight of the attractive gardens, and 
the still greater joy of anticipation brought 
on by the knowledge that they were march¬ 
ing on the way to dinner. The shining 
cascade in the Court of Honour found 
favour in the eyes of both lads, and even 
Aunt Eliza was able to feel herself at one 
with them on this. But it niust be ad¬ 
mitted that all else paled in interest for 
the moment before the allurements of the 
many cafes and restaurants provided 
specially by Messrs. Lyons to minister to 
the needs of boys in the condition in which 
they now found themselves. Two or three 
of these buildings came before their hungry 
eyes and reced^, as Aunt Eliza led them 
farther afield. The Formosa Tea Rooms 
loomed on the horizon, and hunger 
prompted Dawson to take the initiative. 

“Looks a swagger sort of show,” he re¬ 
marked as they drew nearer. “ How about 
turning in here, aunt? I doubt if we 
shall do better.” 

Aunt Eliza glanced casually at the attrac¬ 
tive building, with its balcony upon which 


already several parties were receiving 
welcome satisfaction. 

“We might take a cup of tea there, per¬ 
haps, later in the day,” she replied; “ but 
we^ll have our lunch first.” 

Dawson w'inked at Baxter right joyously. 
For the moment all his woes were ended. 
Evidently things were going to be done in 
style. In imagination he saw himself and 
his friend receiving the respectful atten¬ 
tion of a gorgeous waiter, the while they 
selected the choicest dishes from a liberal 
menu. He felt sorry to have entertained 
such unkind thoughts anent his aunt, and 
decided that she was not such a bad sort 
after all. She could do the proper thing 
when she liked. 

They had now reached a less frequented 
part of the grounds, where, at the side of 
sparse grass plots, stood one or two solitary 
garden benches, upon uninteresting and 
monotonous gravel paths. Aunt Eliza took 
her seat on one of these, and the wondering 
boys stood, stricken dumb, beside her as 
she opened her tiny handbag and produced 
therefrom a small and dainty paper parcel. 
Untying the latter, she disclosed to the eyes 
of the two disgusted lads a batch of thin 
sandwiches of bloater paste. 

“ I expect you’re hungry,” she remarked 
genially, handing the paper round. “ Take 
two, Baxter, they’re not very big.” 

She was right. Indeed, so far from being 
very big they were of an exceeding small¬ 
ness, the sort of sandwich that- 

Well, Baxter tried to show a visitor’s 
politeness, but in spite of his brave efforts 
both his own tiny portions had vanished 
from publicity before Dawson had been 
fairly served. As for the latter youth, for 
the first time in his life he wished him¬ 
self at the school dinner-table. 

“ Oh, I say,” he groaned, looking at the 
little bag, and hoping against all reason 
that it would eventually be made to disclose 
food of a more satisfying nature than thin 
bloater-paste sandwiches, “haven’t you 
^ot anything more for a chap? I could 
Jolly well put away a whole ox, and I 
reckon Baxter wouldn’t mind helping. 
What’s this for ? ” as his aunt hurriedly put 
two coppers into his hand. 

“ I thought, if you were so frightfully 
ravenous, you might get a bun each,” was 
the startling reply. “ Remember, we shall 
be having tea, later on.” 

The two boys looked comically at each 
other. 

“ Come on, Ted ! ” cried Dawson. 
“ Nothing like a good spread when you do 
get a chance.” 

“ I think,” said Aunt Eliza, reproach¬ 
fully, “you’re behaving rather ungrate¬ 
fully, Donald. You had better run and 
get the buns yourself, whilst your friend 
stays and keeps me company.” 

Which may have been unexpected fore¬ 
sight on the lady’s part : at all events, Daw¬ 
son gave her credit for this. 

“Seems to me the old lady’s a lot more 
fly than we reckoned,” he thought, as he 
took himself shamefacedly towards the 
nearest refreshment counter. “ She knows 
jolly well if we’d gone together we might 
never have found our way back. Well, any 
way, if the afternoon’s going to be a second 
helping of this sort of thing I shall strike, 
and I’ll make Baxy kick too.” 

Driven thus to desperation, he made a 
bold bid for liberty upon his return. 


“ We ought to keep outside now,” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he and Baxter ended their long- 
to-be-remembered meal. “ I vote you take 
us round the grounds a bit, aunt. After 
a heavy dinner I’m sure it’s best for us to 
be in the open air.” 

Feeling, perhaps, that there was a limit 
to the enjoyment the boys had hitherto 
extracted from their outing, Aunt Eliza 
consented to let them choose their own 
sight-seeing for a time at least, so that 
they shortly found themselves outside the 
structure of the Mountain Railway, watch¬ 
ing the quickly passing cars and their 
laughing, screaming occupants. 

The noisy scene woke answering excite¬ 
ment in the breast of each boy, as might 
have been expected. Dawson approached 
his aunt, who tad been standing a little 
farther back out of the crush. 

“ Aren’t you going to take us on, aunt ? ” 
he queried, eagerly. 

cried the startled lady. “Good 
gracious, no! Where can be the pleasure 
in such a ridiculous contrivance ? ” 

To this question her nephew made no 
direct reply. Those superior persons who 
are alw'ays asking where the pleasure is 
never do get any satisfactory reply. They 
do not often get any pleasure, either; and 
it serves them right. So poor Donald could 
only look horrified at his aunt’s unintel¬ 
ligible eccentricity, and hazard a further 
proposal. 

“Well, shall we go without you?” he 
suggested. “ It’s really all right, you 
know.” 

“ I should be very sorry to see anyone 
for whom I was responsible indul^ng,in 
such a ridiculous pastime,” replied Aunt 
Eliza, giving a little nervous jump as a 
car-load of squeaks assailed her dignified 
ears. 

“ You needn’t look,” retorted her 
nephew, “ and then you wouldn’t see us. 
And it's safe enough, you know it is, aunt. 
There isn’t a single one of those silly squeal¬ 
ing girls wouldn’t go on another half-dozen 
times, if only they had the chance.” 

The lady made no reply, and Dawson 
turned gloomily to rejoin his companion. 

“ If you don’t go and get lost straight 
away, I shall,” he growled. “ I can’t stick 
much more of this.” 

“ All right, old man,” answered Baxter, 
heartily. “ I’m game. You go first, and 
I’ll find you in about half an hour’s time 
under the Flip-flap. Here you are : halves, 
cocky! ” 

Under cover of the crowd he slipped 
three sixpences into his friend’s hand. 

“ I say,” stuttered Dawson, feelingly, 
“it’s jolly decent of you; and after me 
letting you down in this rotten way.” 

“ You shut up, and get yourself lost 
sharp,” retorted Baxter, whereupon the 
other faded from sight in a manner little 
short of miraculous. 

Two minutes later an apparently anxious 
boy was at Aunt Eliza’s side. He had seen 
his friend vanish with the queue bound 
for the journey on the Mountain Railway. 

“Don isn’t with me,” he said. “ Have 
you seen him ? ” 

The trouble in his voice was not all 
feigned. 

“ If she has seen him, or if she catches 
sight of him when his car passes, the game’s 
up ! ” he was thinking. 

“ Donald ? No; he hasn’t been near me. 
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The silly boy must have got separated in his Speech failed both boys for a time at this This was more than even Dawson had 

excitement over this stupid railway. It’s iuncture, owing to each having stuffed into bargained for : go home, and sixpence still 

> so terribly easy to lose touch of one another his mouth a large piece of Turkish Delight, left in his pocket from his schoolfellow’# 

in a crowd like this, and it’s getting denser part of a purchase made by Master Donald generous gilt! 

every minute.” on his recent tour. It was during the con- “ Not it I know it! ** he thought. “ I’ll 

“ fes, and hotter! ” thought Baxter, as sumption of this sticky but delicious com- get lost as well, in another tick; and she’ll 

a car glided upwards in full view. For- pound that an idea presented itself to have to look for the two of us. It’ll 

tunately Dawson was not on it; but the Baxter as he watched a tubful of jolting give her something to do, and she won’t 

next might be his, and they were following passengers hump its clumsy, jerky way have anyone to pitch into while she’s 

with disconcerting rapidity. down the great slope. doing it. Oh, the silly cuckoo I The silly 

In a short time a second car came into “ What a joke ! ” he exclaimed, first look- cuckoo ! ” 

sight, and, plainly visible amongst its ing round to see that he was not overheard Upon the terrace of a cafe almost in front 
smiling and self-conscious occupants, sat by the lady under debate, “ if we could of them, in full view, sat Master Ted. 

Donald Alfred Dawson, supposed by one persuade your aunt to get into one of those Baxter. Before him w'as a well-piled plate 

person at least to be looking his hardest for tubs, and be spun down the Woggle ! Per- of confectionery, and at his side a cup of 

friends from whom a callous crowd had haps it’d shake some of her funny ideas steaming coffee. He was bound to be seen, 

temporarily tom him. Baxter hardly loose.” Already Aunt Eliza was turning her head 

dared breathe : surely now the game was “ It would so! ” agreed Dawson cal- his way. 

finished. lously. “ Or else it’d jiggle her head off, And then happened the most wonderful 

For once, however, Dame Fortune patted and that’d do just as well. But it’s no thing in all that startling dav. A hand 

the lad’s head kindly, and as she did so use. She’s not the kind that goes on was placed on Dawson’s shoulder, and a 

dexterously turned Aunt Eliza’s the other Wiggle-woggles.” cheery voice exclaimed in his ear : 

way, until the car had gone again from ‘‘Well, any way,” was the answer, ” you “Well, young shaver, and here you 
sight. keep your eyes skinned. It’s my turn to are! ” 

“ Well, I don’t see him here,” said the get lost, and I can feel the feeling coming Both he and Aunt Eliza turned more 

relieved Baxter, with perfect truth. on. Meet me at the * Daily Mail ’ kioSk in quickly than the quickest Wiggle-woggle. 

“ Shall we look round a bit? ” about forty minutes.” could have turned them. 

They looked round several “ bits,” and “ Here, I say, Baxy, old man, don’t you “ Fred ! ” exclaimed the lady, 
the choicest of Aunt Eliza’s remarks were be too long.” cried Dawson, in genuine “ Uncle!” cried the boy. 

stored up in his delighted friend’s reten- alarm. “She’ll spot the game if you are; “ Got away after all, quite unexpectedly^, 

tive memory for Daweon’s edification later and I shall have such a time of it.’” and came here on what might easily have 

on. After half an hour’s skilful man- He spoke to a laughing crowd who paid been a wild-goose chase, in the hopes of 

oeuvring, the lady, all unconscious of de- no heed, for Baxter had faded away before getting hold of you,” was the rapid ex¬ 
sign, wiis led towards the base of the Flip- he could finish. planation. “ Where’s your friend, Donny 

hap. She was even then still repeating her “ Well, of course, it’s his turn,” he solilo- boy ? ” 

views on the situation. quised, “and I’ve had my whack; but I “Lost!” exclaimed Aunt Eliza, im- 

“ I cannot think why he should have been reckon I’m going to have a jolly warm forty patiently. “ Donald managed to get separ- 
so careless, and given us this long hunt. minutes. I’ll hang on here a bit, I think, ated first, and when we found him the other 

Boys are so thoughtless of the trouble they and watch the wogglers; perhaps aunt ’ll boy loses us. We’ve hunted high and 

^ve others. He little cares how much look me up, and save me the trouble of low-” 

time 1176 have wasted in- Oh, there you going back to her with my tale. At all Dawson suddenly uttered a cry. 

are, Donald! Where have you been? events, it’ll help to pass some of that forty “What an ass I am!” he ejaculated. 
We’ve been searching all over the place minutes.” “I ought to have told you he said some- 

for you. Do, please, keep close by me, in His conjecture was correct. A more thing Aout turning up at the ‘ Daily Mail ’ 
future.” than usually excited tubful had claimed kiosk, if we did happen to miss each other 

“ Ves, we’ve had quite an exciting chase,” the attention of the happy crowd, and his again. Let’s try there now.” 

put in Baxter. “ I began to think we own as well, when he felt his coat being The three turned away, Dawson makine: 

should have to apply to the police.” pulled from behind. Looking round, he saw frantic signs behind the backs of the 

“ Well, I like that! ” retorted Dawson, Aunt Eliza, who straightway made caustic others to Baxter, who for his part had been 

with admirably feigned indignation. “ Do inquiries as to the whereabouts of his com- attempting to make himself invisible below 

you think I haven’t had a pretty busy panion. the edge of the table at w'hich he was seated, 

time, too? I saw you heaps of times, only Dawson tried to look a dozen different As a consequence, a short time after they 
you always moved off before I reached ways at once, and then, feigning wild sur- had arrived at the kiosk the missing youth 

you.” prise, though with a secret sinking at his turned up also. 

He winked wickedly at Baxter with the heart, gave it as his opinion that “ the silly “ Here’s your lost lamb ! ” cried Daw'- 

eye not under the immediate supervision of Johnny had got separated from him son, affecting a joyous surprise. “ Fou’re 

Aunt Eliza. again.” in for it, my boy. You should have heard 

“ Besides,” he continued, skilfully con- Aunt Eliza uttered an exclamation of im- what Aunt Eliza’s been saying about you. 
ducting the attack from his own side ; “ you patience. If it hadn’t been for Uncle Fred suddenly 

were lx>th just as much lost as 1 was, if it ‘‘ If you boys aren’t enough to try the —oh, of course, you don’t know uncle, 

comes to that, and it’s pretty rough putting temper of a saint! ” she snapped. “ 1 just Uncle, this is Ted, and he’s awfully sorry 

all the blame on to my shoulders ! ” turn my head for a few minutes, and one of he’s worried you and poor aunt eo much ; 

For once Aunt Eliza was so overcome by you disappears. Take hold of my arm, aren’t you, cocky ? ” 

the utter unexpectedness of this ingenious Donald, at once, and let us look for him.” “ Rather ! ” was the reply. “ I ought 

form of assault that she forgot to make any Whatever may have been the miseries of to be kicked. But I know you’ll forgive 
reply. She must indeed have been flus- poor Baxter during the search for the miss- me just this once,” he added, smilingly, 

tered, for, without remonstrance, almost, ing Dawson, it is certain that the latter un- quite disarming Aunt Eliza’s hostility by 

in fact, without knowing how she got there, happy youth had far worse pjings to en- his mock humility. 

she suddenly found herself one of the dure than his friend. In addition to being “ And now,” cried Uncle Fred—(he 

crowd that was looking on at the eccen- bidden hold his aunt’s arm for some con- breeziest, jollies! sort of an imcle any fellow 

tricities of the latest invention in shaky siderable time—which of itself he thought could have wished for—“ now that we’re all 

sensations, known to a laughter-loving pub- quite sufficiently unfortunate—he had to tf.gether, and a happy family once more, 

lie as the “Wiggle-woggle.” Baxter and stand the brunt of her added annoyance what shall we do ? I suppose you lads have 

Dawson were w'ell under the range of her in this being the second disappearance had a good time. Is there anything you 

Nusion, but they had pressed forward to within so short a period—a circumstance haven’t seen ? ” 

the railing, and were out of her hearing, by itself quite sufficient to upset Aunt They looked at each other, amusement 

which was pre-eminently prudent on their Eliza’s not always equable temper. More- dancing in their eyes. Then Daw'son broke 
part. over, it was evident that the worthy lady the silence. 

“ Had a ripping time,” Dawson was ex- felt freer to express herself to her nephew “ Yes,” he said, slowly, “there are still 

plaining. “You must try that Mountain than she could have done w’hen her com- a few things w'e haven’t had time to have a 

Railway, old man. It goes downhill at a panion had been a stranger, and, as Daw- go at. But we’ve done all we want in the 

frightful pace. There was some silly of a son afterwards informed his friend, inside part of the show, and you can’t tell 

girl at the back of me nearly screeched my “ She did manage to spread herself, my us anything we don’t know alraut Japanese 

cap off at the last dip. I was going on the boy, and no mistake ! ” Art, uncle.” 

Witching Waves afterwards, only I saw “I declare,” she exclaimed, after some Uncle Fred looked at them with laughter 
you two prowling about there like a couple thirty minutes’ futile and angry fussing : in his eyes, and Baxter wondered how such 

of lost kittens, so I tried the Canadian “ I declare I’ll take you both straight home, a jovial gentleman ever managed to be the 

Toboggan instead.” when we do find that boy.” brother of a lady cf Aunt Eliza’s type. 
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The lads noticed that he asked his sister 
no awkward questions, but they felt intui¬ 
tively that he was doing a lot of guessing, 
and probably guessing with remarkable 
accuracy, as to how the land lay. 

“ Come along,” he said, suddenly, catch¬ 
ing a boy by the arm on either side of him. 
“ ISing out, Eliza, if we walk too fast for 
you ! " 

She said she would, but, to Baxter’s sur¬ 
prise, seemed better able to keep up with 
him than she had shown herself when only 
the boys were with her. 

“And first,” continued the energetic 
gentleman, “ who says ‘yes ’ to a trip by 
the Mountain Railway? H’m !—both of 
you! Well, I suppose I needn’t have 
asked.” Come along, Eliza | • 

• “ /cried, that startled lady, aghast, as 
Uncle Fred laughingly took her by the arm. 
“ Have you taken leave of your senses, 
Fred? Don’t be so ridiculous : you really 
are too absurd for words ! ’’ * . . ' 

■ But, absurd or not, he had his way; and 
when some five minutes of wildest excite¬ 
ment had passed, Baxter whispered to his 


friend that, upon his word, he really be¬ 
lieved the old lady had enjoyed the ride 
every bit as much as any of them. 

“ She has that! ” was the hearty reply. 
“ She won't own up, of course, but you can 
bet your boots she’s ready for more! ” 

They tried the Witching .Waves, Aunt 
Eliza and Dawson against the other two, 
and Aunt Eliza was judiciously allowed to 
win, with a little timely help from the assis¬ 
tants. - After this they went up in the Flip- 
flap, and later on spent a pleasant hour in 
the company of the Japanese Balancers. 
They also had a look round Fair Nippon, 
the Japanese village, and paid a visit to 
the Ainos. 

But before they had half finished a pro¬ 
gramme that did not-allow a-single minute 
for idleness. Uncle Fred asked : 

“And now, what about something to 
eat, eh ? ” • 

It may have been due to gentler feelings 
brought about by such an unexpected turn 
in their affairs—it may have been pity for 
Aunt Eliza, who, to do her justice, looked 
as though she were beginning to realise how 


many splendid opportunities she had missed 
—but, be the cause what it might, neither 
boy alluded to the luncheon to which they 
had received an earlier invitation, with such 
startling results. Baxter politely kept 
silent, and Dawson remarked on behalf of 
both, 

“Just as you like, uncle; we’re ready 
when you are,” which was certainly true 
on his part. 

“You needn’t give the show away, 
though,’’ he added in an undertone, as they 
filed into the Formosa Tea Booms, “ if 
you happen to notice Baxy’s appetite isn’t 
quite up to the mark. I don’t mind telling 
you that part of the time I was'being lost 
I happened to be on the Mountain Railway, 
and I believe part of the time we couldn’t 
find old Bax he was pitchmg into cakes and 
coffee on his own account.”, • 

Uncle Fred smiled : he seemed to under¬ 
stand. . There was, however, no cause for 
alarm : so far as Baxter was concerned, 
that young gentleman rose nobly to the de¬ 
mands of the occasion. 

[the end.] 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. ■ 

CHAPTER XVI.—TRAINING FOR THF. TIME OF STRESS. 


D uring the next fortnight Tom had his 
men drilling from morning till night. 
All orders were given by whistle, and for 
this Tom had procured for his officers some 
whistles like those used in the Navy. 
They had a peculiarly penetrating sound, 
and could be heard at a long distance when 
blown hard, or could be modulated for a 
few yards, if necessary. In addition, 
signals were made by hand, and at night 
lights could be employed and smoke by 
day. Every Scout was taught how to take 
cover, and instructed to lie down during 
attacks. ■ * 

Aided by the hunters, Tom taught his 
men many of the devices adopted • by the 
Mendis in their warfare—their ihethod of 
attacking between the hours of one^o'clock 
and five in the morning;, their peculiar 
scouting and‘cunning’ manner of obtaining 
information by spies placed in the reeds on 
the river banks or in trees. He showed them 
how barricades were to be taken by flanking 
rather than by direct attack; how defences 
were to be made by the use of twigs, sharp 
thorns, pointed bamboos, and spikes driven 
into the earth and covered with leaves. - 
Tom made the patrols concentrate in their 
own squads for defensive purposes, and 
showed each man the value of keeping to¬ 
gether and maintaining the fight as a unit 
of ten rather than as one of a scattered 
band. He warned them against any waste 
of ammunition, and insisted that every man 
should make sure that his cartridges were 
properly secured in his belt. A fine was 
levied for every cartridge lost on the march. 
He paid special attention to excellence in 
the use of the bayonet, for he learned from 
Fedash that there is no weapon a savage 
West African dreads more than this vicious 
death-dealing instrument. Upon accuracy 
in rifle fire and the use of the revolver he 
laid the greatest stress. Beginning with 
fixed targets, he taught his men how' to 


locate and fire at running marks, and how 
to know distances. Practice in the forest 
ta^ht him that the dim light made it more 
difficult to guess distances than in the open 
spaces, so he tried to find out how to get as 
accurate a knowledge as possible. 

At about forty yards he found that most 
of his men could distinguish the eyes and 
mouths of the enemy. At about seventy 
yards the eyes looked like dots, at about 
one hundred and fifty yards the face could 
be seen, at four hundred yards the move¬ 
ment of the legs could be seen. Anything 
coloured could be distinguished at about 
five hundred yards. . When looking uphill 
or downhill, across water, or when the sun 
was shining upon an object, it looked nearer 
than it really was; but in the shade, or 
across a valley, or against a dark back¬ 
ground, or when the Scout was kneeling or 
lying, or in a sun haze, he found that objects 
appeared farther off than they actually 
were. After experimenting several times, 
he discovered that sound travels as many 
yards in a second as there are days in the 
year, 365, and he made his men count, so 
that if they saw a gun fired, they could 
estimate the distance by the interval 
between the flash and the sound of the 
explosion. His officers soon picked this up, 
and, after a little practice, could tell with 
almost unfailing accuracy how far a 
barricade was from the Scouts attacking it. 

In every patrol two of his smartest 
Scouts >vere told oft to obtain certain in¬ 
formation, which had to be given to their 
officer to be handed over to Tom. First, 
the exact nature of the district they were 
in, the trees, the kind of bush, and how the 
well-worn tracks ran, and if a river or 
stream were near, the numbers and tribes 
of the enemy, whether Timini or Mendi, 
and the kind of weapons they used ; whether 
a town or village were in the immediate 
vicinity, and where the chiefs and headmen 


were located; whether there were any twigs 
loose or leaves about, and new tracks in the 
bush. Stockades and barricades were to be 
diligently looked for, and every path lead¬ 
ing through a valley, or from a village or 
river, was to be searched thoroughly before 
any advance was attempted ’ by it. The 
men were proud of being chosen for the 
scouting corps, and their keenness 
naturally increased when they found that 
their officers were doii^ everything to 
secure their complete efficiency, so they 
threw themselves into the rather arduous 
work with great zest. ' 

Tom drew out plans of imaginary attacks, 
putting himself in thought in the places 
where such attacks were likely to be made, 
and devising the best'methods of meeting 
them. He drew up a chart of about U;n 
different ways in which the Mendis would 
be likely to fling themselves upon his force, 
and, having devised the best means ‘of 
repelling and defeating his assailants',' he 
instructed his men in every duty they would 
be called upon to fulfil. He.called these 
attacks. A, B, C, D, etc., and took his’men 
out to the river or into the forests, and 
made them so expert that in a short time he 
had only to blow his whistle for A' or B or 
any other of the attacks, and instantly the 
Scouts were in order, and ready to follow 
out their instructions. Attached to each 
patrol were three carrier pigeons, and a 
man was set apart whose duty it was to see 
that the birds were well looked after on the 
march and trained to carry messages. 

Tom had bought from a trader a sharp 
English terrier, which became greatly 
attached to him, and this dog, after a little 
practice with the Scouts, became as keen 
they were in the work which had to be done. 
It was a black-and-tan, and Tom gave it the 
name of Juny. It never barked, but when 
alarmed gave a long, low growl. It 
followed close at Tom’s heels, and always 
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lay at his feet during the night or at resting- 
times. Wallolo took charge of it, and soon 
made it a better tracker than most of the 
men. 

As the date given for the general rising 
approached, the indications of unrest 
became every day more apparent. Mendi 
spies were arrested, and their insolent bear¬ 
ing showed that they felt that in a short 
time their captivity would be ended by an 
advance in force upon Sherbro of the para¬ 
mount chiefs. Occasional messages were 
received from stations up country, but very 
few men got through, and it was reported 
by scouts that numerous dead bodies were 
to be seen in the bush, evidently those of 
men who had been sent down with tidings 
from the threatened stations. 

.And now the additional troops asked for 
began to arrive. H.M.S. Alecto and H.M.S. 
Blonde, landed one hundred men of the 
1st West India Regiment, one hundred men 
of the West African Regiment and Frontier 
Force* aod later one hundred and twenty 
men under the command of Major Bourke, 

D. s.o. H.M.S.' Fox- landed bluejackets 
a^d marines, and a force was placed under 
Commander Hqskyns, m. v.o:, c.M.G.5 • of 
tlje Blonde: ‘’Another.battalion of the West 
India 'Regiment arrived'from' St. Helena, 
apd dQ^chments ofr the Royal Engineers 
and of the Royal Artillery from England. 
The Sierra.Leone Royal Artillery also' sent 
men and guns. Colonel G. C. Cunningham, 
c.B.,-D.s.o., was placed in command of 
troops for the Ronietta district, of which 
Bandajuma was the capital; Major 

E. D. H. Fairtlough, c.m.g., d.s.o., in 

command for the operations in the heart 
of the Upper Mendi country; Major 
0. H. E. Marescaux (Shropshire Light In¬ 
fantry) for the strengthening of rdief of 
the garrison at Kwalu; Major J. E. C. 
Blakeney commanded the Sierra Leone 
Battalion of the West African Frontier 
Force, and Major-General Sir E. R. P. 
Woodgate,'K.c.M.o., C.B., took the entire 
oversight of the troops in West Africa. By 
the end of the month ajl the preparations 
had been'made,'and it’only rennaiped for 
the spark to he applied by-the chiefs for 
active operations against the rebellion to 
commence. . _ .. 

But a profound calm seemed to have 
settled upon the Protectorate. The spies' 
became fewer in number, and, although no 
news came from the up-country, evidences 
of hostility on the part of the natives were 
less manifest, and the truculent bearing of 
the few Timini and Mendi in the towns 
became less pronounced. It was the lull 
before the immediate breaking out of the 
storm. The burnt palm leaf had been sent 
from, hand to hand through the entire 
country, and at length the last stone was 
thrown away. The first blow in the cam¬ 
paign . was - struck by the redoubtable 
Timini chief, Bai Bureh. This man', who 
ruled over the Kassi country, was of mag¬ 
nificent physique and splendid courage. 
He was expeH with all weapons', and 
equally famous for his skill in diplomacy. 
He had fought.in numerous campaigns, and 
knew the European methods of bush fight¬ 
ing as^ well ,.as those of .his own savage 
people’s, fqr he had fought pn the side of 
the British in the Tambai operations of 
1592. ; He.was a tactician of the first'order, 
and conducted his schemes with great 
subtlety, and with an absolute disregard of 
chivalry or mercy. He snatched victory 
by every possible means, either of fair 
fighting- or treacheiy, and spared neither 
man, woman,.nor child. His name was one 
of. terror through a vast territory, and 
mothers used to quiet their unruly babes by 
whispering the name of the dreaded chief in 
their ears. He ruled his men with a rod of 


iron, but they followed him with a blind 
devotion. 

. . With a strong body of Timini war-boys 
he had taken up his position somewhere in 
the thick forests about Mahera, a village a 
few miles from Romeni, and it was reported 
that the whole of the Kassi country had 
risen and were flocking to join him. Karene 
was being threatened, and the garrison 
there had sent urgent appeals for rein¬ 
forcements and assistance. At Falaba in 


and a Maxim, by way of Robarton to open 
up the way to Karene. Major Stansfield 
and' Major Donovan, A.s.c., with Major 
Bourke,: d.s.o. , - with some:three -hundred 
men ' and - several Maxims and seven- 
pounders, also followed at intervals. They 
were attacked many times on the way, and 
arrived at Karene to find the place entirely 
surrounded by.'hordes of savages.and'ex-; 
posed to hourly'attacks from Bai Rureh’s 
men. The Timini were armed with modern 







“It was a grim fixht against overwhelming odds. 


the Koina Dugu district, the Commissioner, 
Captain C. E. Birch, was entirely cut off 
by thousands of the savage hill tribes, 
and between that post and Freetown 
stretched more than two hundred and fifty 
miles of dangerous and difficult country, 
covered with thick forests and dense bush, 
which swarmed with skdful and merciless 
enemies. 

Major Norris, d.s.o., was sent with 
about one hundred and fifty men of the 
West India Regiment, with a seven-pounder 


breech-loadmg rifles, and had so arranged 
their barricades and shelter-places that it 
was almost impossible to locate them in the 
dense bush. 

About a hundred men of the West India 
Regiment and Frontier Force were ambus¬ 
caded at a place called Matiti, and were 
only extricated by the cleverness of their 
leader, Captain Carr-Smith. The path 
through the forest being particularly 
narrow and winding, it was impossible to 
have flankers out, and the scouts were 
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compelled to keep doge to the long line of 
the main body. The heat was terrific, and 
the gloom of the forest such that it was im¬ 
possible to see more than a few yards in 
front and around. The men were obliged 
to hack their way through the undergrowth. 
The invisible enemy poured in a not fire 
from every side, and under the hail of 
bullets advance and retreat were alike im¬ 
possible. The men were forced to lie down 
in the coverts and return the fire as best 
they could. The merciless sniping con¬ 
tinued without intermission, and it soon 
became evident that the Timini were mark¬ 
ing down the officers. Captain Carr-Smith 
and Lieutenant McLean were severely 
wounded. Colonel Hosworth succumbed to 
the intense heat, and the command de¬ 
volved upon Major Donovan, a.s.c. 

At last the sun set, and darkness settled 
down upon the forest. With the black 
night the enemy became more daring, and 
athered in on the column from every side, 
t was impossible to see where the men 
were placed, and it became a fight in which 
every man had to defend himself and fight 
for his own hand. The Timini crawled in 
as near as they could, and fired almost 
point-blank, and then, leaping to their feet, 
the warriors threw themselves upon the 
worn and hungry soldiers. A huge chief 
dashed at a West Indian and hurled him 
to the ground, pinning him with one blow 
of his heavy spear. Three warriors sprang 
out upon another who, utterly tired out, 
was leaning on his rifle. He dodged the 
spears and returned the attack with hie 
bayonet. With one thrust he killed one, 
fired at another, and kept the third at bay 
until a comrade, seeing what was going on, 
oame to his assistance and shot the Timini 
dead. Becoming bolder, the savages gave 
a mighty yell ana rushed upon the scattered 
column. 

It w’as a grim fight against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds, in thick darkness and under cir¬ 
cumstances which might have appalled the 
stoutest hearts; but the soldiers held 
doggedly to their position and kept the 
enemy at bay. All night the fight con¬ 
tinued until the pale gleams of the rising 
sun began to make darkness visible in the 
forest, and the fatigued soldiers were able 
to see the slaughter which had gone on 
around them. It was a ghastly sight. The 
firing broke out again with all the old fierce¬ 
ness, the slugs and bullets making the forest 
hum with their buzzing sound. It was like 
hail pattering on the leaves. The men, 
worn to shadows by the constant strain 
of sleepless nights, bad food, incessant 
fatigue, and terrible heat, and unnerved by 
the constant sniping from an unseen enemy 
who shadowed all their movements and 
followed every step, nevertheless continued 
to hold together, and it was determined to 
make a final effort to break through and 
get into Karene. 

The officers sent word down the long 
line, and the dangerous movement was 
begun. It was a case of running the gaunt¬ 
let through many miles of almost trackless 
forest, with thousands of fresh enemies 
starting up every hundred yards or so, and 
cunningly placed barricades hurling forth 
great volleys as the tired men passed 
between. But at length the heroic band 
broke through and retreated into the shelter 
of Karene. After a few days’ rest the men 
were ordered out again to demolish several 
stockades and to find a healthy site for a 
laager and camp outside Karene. Once in 
the forest the enemy came up in great 
numbers, and began to attack on every side. 

Major Donovan was in command, and it 
was here that the gallant officer lost his life 
by an act of heroic self-sacrifice. As the 
column penetrated the thickest part of the 


forest, it came upon a cunningly placed 
stockade, which was almost entirely con¬ 
cealed in the bush. A hot fire was directed 
upon the soldiers, and many fell. Among 
them was the hammock-boy of Major Dono¬ 
van. He was hit by a bullet, an artery 
being severed, and he lay bleeding to death 
a few yards away from the stockade. On 
hearing his cry for help. Major Donovan 
rushed to his assistance and lifted him up 
and tried to carry him off. He was ex¬ 
posed to bullets from every quarter. 
Before he could get into shelter he was 
himself shot down and fell mortally 
wounded, with his body riddled wuth shot. 
Major Donovan was a man of noble spirit 
and dauntless bravery, and in thus giving 
his life for a wounded man he crowned a 
gallant career with an act which shed lustre 
upon the uniform he wore and the pro¬ 
fession he adorned. 

The column was able to withdraw itself 
after the stockade had been taken and 
destroyed, but it had paid a costly price for 
its victory. From this time the whole of 
the Timini country was in a blaze from 
end to end, and the soldiers set for its 
subjugation had an almost impossible task 
to periorm. It was a herculean labour, but 
it was carried through with rare devotion 
and courage. Every day saw some new 
and trying problem emerge, but the steadi¬ 
ness of officers and men was unshaken and 
fresh men took up the work as others fell 
helpless from wounds and sickness. It 
soon became clear that so long as the enemy 
concealed himself in the depths of the 
forest and carried on a guerilla warfare the 
rebellion would never be crushed unless 
thousands of men were employed. When a 
savage enemy has an illimitable forest to 
fight in, with a thick bush, dense under¬ 
growth, and giant trees to hide with almost 
complete immunity to himself, he is a 
dangerous foe indeed. 

Bai Bureh had erected barricades wher¬ 
ever it seemed possible for the British 
to go, and simply awaited their coming to 
pour in a perfect hail of bullets. Safely 
screened behind his defences, he could 
enjoy himself in attacking small parties. 
Some of his men, too, enlisted with the 
various British columns as carriers, and 
sent off information concerning every halt¬ 
ing place, and reported every move which 
was arranged against the chief. In the 
forests it was like fighting with phantoms, 
and even on the tracks the best-trained 
soldier found it difficult to hold his own. 
It was realised that a new and strong policy 
must be initiated in order to strike at the 
enemy. Towns and villages must be burnt, 
stores of food and ammunition destroyed, 
cattle hunted out in the forests and 
destroyed, and the chiefs and headmen 
tracked down and captured. 

As the men became more accustomed to 
the work they had to do, small well-trained 
and well-armed columns moved rapidly 
about the disturbed districts, dealing swift 
blows at bodies of the enemy enticed into 
the more open country, and every chief who 
took refuge in his town was hunted out and 
attacked, his town being given to the flames. 
Reprisals were not long in coming, and now 
and again the columns received severe treat¬ 
ment from concealed enemies. 

Bai Bureh’s oath that he would hunt the 
British out of the country was not being 
fulfilled, but, on the other hand, the British 
were no nearer laying their hands upon the 
redoubtable and wary chief. The Governor 
offered a reward of one hundred pounds for 
his apprehension, and Bai Bureh retorted 
by offering five hundred pounds to anyone 
who would bring him the head or the person 
of the Governor. Many attempts were 
made by Timini and Mendi spies to win 


Eureh’s proffered reward, but Sir Frederick 
was too well guarded for any of their 
attempts to succeed. 

Fodi Mauri, oneof Bureh’s trusted hench¬ 
men, was encountered by Colonel Marshall 
near Rosuit. The enemy attacked with 
great spirit, but were driven off, and 
Mauri was Wiled outside the town. 

At Ronietta, Alimani Lahai, a general of 
Bai Bureh’s army, took up his position in 
front of the town, and offered a strong 
opposition. The majority of his men were 
armed with modern rifles, and attacked in 
fine style and with great gallantry. They 
were met with a well-directed fire and 
driven back upon their position. The 
artillery was then directed upon the town,' 
and, after an hour’s shelling, it was burnt 
down. Captain J. E. Harden was dan-' 
gerously w’ounded in the operations. The 
enemy then found the position too dan-; 
gerous, and a retreat commenced. Pursuit 
was immediately ordered, and a running 
fight ensued, during which Alimani lost aU 
his stores of ammunition, his war drums, 
and many of his chiefs and headmen. He 
found safety with his scattered follower* 
in the thickest part of the forest, but had 
been made to realise that he and Bai Bureh 
had embarked upon a very dangerous sea. 
Colonel Marshall drew off his men and 
marched in pursuit of other chiefs. His 
despatches give some indication of the hard 
work involved in the operations. 

“ Stockades are everywhere, twenty of 
these formidable structures being destroyed 
in one day. The flying column com¬ 
menced to march at daybreak, and rarely 
bivouacked before 5 p.m. Half an hour 
was allowed for breakfast, and a halt of 
one and a-half hours was made during the 
midday heat. It was no uncommon thing 
to have four or five stubborn fights during 
the day.” 

{To be continued.) 

^ ^ 

UNDISCOVERED 

COUNTRY. 

BY AN OLD “Head.** 

B ovs iw boys are a puzzle, and how they*ll turn ooi 
Is a problem profound, and a matter of doubt- 
One can say what one tfiinkt they’ll become. If one’s 
bold, 

But a different talc by the years may be told. 

For the “ ladylike *' boy, it’s as likely as not. 

At the head of a hope-forlorn charge will be shot; 
And the boy wlio seemed brave, and was burly and 
rough. 

May grow op a mere <Landy, all waistcoat and cuff. 

Tlirn the boy w-ith a brow of Sliakespearlan height 
(Wiien you look at tliat brow you predict " He will 
trrite") 

May go straight to an office where commerce holds 
rule. 

And do naught but ** add up ’* on a shiny-topped 
stool. 

TlieTe’s the boy, too, who uses the blnckboard for fun— 
ITe w'hcee “ portraits ’’ of masters are cleverly done— 
Well, he is not qmte hont>d to become an R,A., 

For I know' of one such who’s a doctor to-day. 

And the boy who hates cricket, and builds him s 
cave, 

When he gets Into “teens” may not take to th® 
wave; 

All his Cnisoe-like pranks may mean notiiing, and h«. 
After learning the law, may be made a K.O. 

So it’s safest with boys just to wtdt—^not to cry, 

“ He’ll be this, he’ll be that. In the big by-and-by I ” 
Boys as boys are a puzzle, and how they’ll tom out 
Is—I beg to repeat it—a matter of doubt I 

Frux Leigh. 
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CHAPTER IX.—CAPTAIN PAGET MAKES A STATEMENT. 


F or two or three days after mid-term 
Andrew wag very miserable. Davidson 
was in full vigour. Andrew was kept, 
morning, noon, and night, trying to over¬ 
take arrears of work. And worse than the 
hard labour was Davidson’s tongue. He 
lashed the lad with words, until he scarcely 
knew what he vras doing. Of course, it was 
not fair. To say nothing of charity. Dr. 
Davidson was not even dealing justly. He 
had taken a deep dislike to Andrew. Every¬ 
thing about Andrew annoyed him—his large 
hands, his awkward manners, the occasional 
“burr ’’ in his speech. He could not look 
at him without a feeling of irritation. It 
was most unfortunate for both master and 
boy; the one lost his temper and the other 
was made profoundly unhappy. 

To add to Andrew’s misery, his two 
champions—Talbot and Stuart—could not 
help him. Old Dick’s attention was taken 
by Me, who had developed a childish ail¬ 
ment. Dick forsook his classes at the 
earliest possible moment and also con¬ 
siderably curtailed his supervision in order 
to minister at Me’s bedside. Poor little 
Me! Her eyes looked quite faded and her 
bright hair also. She called incessantly 
for her grandfather. Dick, in class, wore 
an absent look, and, I am afraid, put many 
stupid questions to the boys. But, gene¬ 
rally speaking, they understood and 
sympathised. Andrew understood and sym¬ 
pathised more than anyone. In fact, he 
carried his sympathy too far, and was so 
distressed by Dick’s appearance that he 
made up his mind that Me was going to 
die. 

Not only was Talbot fully occupied, but 
Gerald was in the sick-house. He had 
taken a chill on the way back from Farmer 
Cary’s. There was nothing serious the 
matter; he would be well before the week 
was over. To Andrew, however, those few 
days were truly wretched. He was 
foolishly and unduly anxious about Dick, 
he had no Gerald to draw him out of his 
moods, and he had to bear the brunt of 
Davidson’s displeasure. 

Stuart’s absence affected Bickcrsteth. So 
long as Stuart was there, Bickersteth was 
not very eager to work too hard. Now, 
however, that Manton was left in possession 
of the field he made it a point of honour 
to try and beat him. Bickersteth did not 
like Manton. He was not a boy who was 
capable of very strong attachments or aver¬ 
sions, but his aversion to Manton was as 
strong as any aversion of his could be. 
And his strongest attachment was for 
Stuart. On these grounds he inwardly ex¬ 
horted himself to “ buck up,” alleging as 
motive, curiously enough, the credit of the 
“house,’’ though Manton was also one of 
Talbot’s. 

Manton happened two days after mid¬ 
term to stroll into a classroom of which the 
sole occupant was Andrew, wearying him¬ 
self in the usual manner. 

“ Hallo, Cary,” said Manton, quite 
genially, “ what sort of a time did you 
have ? You remember I left you at Peters- 
field Road Station.” 

Andrew looked up from his work. He 
was surprised at Manton’s tone. 

“ We enjoyed ourselves, thank you,” he 
said. 


“ I had a beastly long journey,” said 
Manton, “ and the governor had suddenly 
been called up to town. In fact, there was 
no one at home at all.” 

“ No?” said Andrew. 

“ Sorry Stuart’s crocked,” continued 
Manton. “Bicker’s been working like a 
horse this morning. You don’t get on very 
well with algebra, do you ? Here, let me 
look at that; I think I can put you right.” 

Andrew was not so overwrought as to 
accept help from Manton. 

“ No, I’ll finish it,” he said. “ Thanks 
all the same.” And he turned once more 
to his task, and Manton went out, not ill- 
pleased with himself. 

The next half there was a football match. 
The conditions were dreadful, a cold, chill 
rain falling, the ground soft, the ball 
slippery, and a heavy side to face. The 
enthusiasm, even of the boys, was rather 
at a low ebb. But the faithful Captain 
Paget turned up to see the play, and Old 
Dick, ever a keen sportsman, was on the 
ground during the second half. 

Andrew played very well. He forgot all 
about Davidson and mathematics for the 
time being. He rose to the adverse con¬ 
ditions and the difficult task of stopping a 
heavier set of forwards than your own. 
Seeing the way the three-quarters con¬ 
stantly missed their passes he took to 
dribbling. He and Parkin led the scrim¬ 
mage, and they set the fashion of going 
right through, hardly “ heeling out” at all 
in the second half. 

“ Cary plays uncommonly well,” said 
Captain Paget to Old Dick. “ That last 
try was quite brilliant. You don’t often 
see a forward get a try nowadays. This is 
his first season in the team, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ he’s quite a fearless 
fellow.” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ And very strong,” added Dick. 

“Didn’t I hear something about him 
at Lord Stuart’s?” asked the Captain. 
“ Breaking a gorilla’s leg or arm, or what¬ 
ever you call it? ” 

“ Yes, he did, and probably saved young 
Gerald’s life.” 

“ Well, I never! Look at him again. 
Good boy ! Good boy ! He was in again 
as near as doesn’t matter. Saved young 
Stuart’s life, did he? Well, well, I 
shouldn’t have thought it. Mrs. Paget and 
I always found him rather difi[icult to get 
on with.” 

“He is certainly not very fluent of 
speech,” said Dick. 

“No, that’s it. He’s slow; says ‘yes’ 
and * no ’ too many times. Due to his 
breeding, I suppose. Bit of the slow 
farmer about him. Cary’s quite a good 
sort—the father, I mean.” 

The match came to an end, and as 
Andrew, mudded and splashed, walked 
into the pavilion. Captain Paget stopped 
him. 

“Well done, Cary!” he said. “You 
played just the right sort of game. Worth 
the rain to see you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Andrew. “ Never 
had a better game in my life.” He was 
beami^ through the mud and slush like 
Mark Tapley. 

He stopped just at the door of his bath¬ 


room to take his boots off, and overheard 
Captain Paget say to Mr. Talbot— 

“ By the way, Talbot, I see that slack 
custom of mid-term holidays continues. 
You know we didn’t have anything of that 
sort in my time. 1 saw young Manton in 
Westhampton High Street the other day.” 

“ You saw Manton? ” asked Dick. 

“ Yes, in Westhampton High Street. 
He didn’t see me. He seemed in a great 
hurry.” 

“ But the thing’s impossible, Paget,” 
said Dick. 

“Why impossible?” answered the Cap¬ 
tain, rather testily. “If you ^ive a boy 
leave to go to Westhampton by himself, you 
naturally expect that he will walk about in 
the town. And more than that, it was the 
day of the race-meeting. Foolish, I call 
it.” 

“ Look here, Paget, this is a serious 
matter. Manton was not given leave to go 
to Westhampton. How could you suppose 
such a thing? He was given leave to go 
home. Are you quite sure you saw him at 
Westhampton ? ” 

“ Well, well, I was sure. He certainly 
passed me without taking any notice. 
What sort of a fellow is he? You know 
better than I do whether he would be 
likely to go to Westhampton.” 

“ What would he want to see at West¬ 
hampton ? ” 

“ The races,” responded the Captain 
shortly. 

“ Never heard of a Petersfield boy going 
to the races.” 

“ Well, you can easily write home and see 
whether he went there.” 

“ That’s rather an extreme step to take.” 

“ Why so? ” 

“ Because it means that you suspect a 
wholesale plant—you know what I mean.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know. So it does. Never 
thought of that. What will you do then ? ” 

“ I will see Manton first.” 

“ All right.” 

“You are quite sure you saw him at 
Westhampton?” asked Dick again. 

“ Well, as I said, I was quite sure, but 
you’ve shaken me a bit. At any rate, I 
had no doubt until the last few minutes that 
he passed me in the High Street.” 

Andrew only heard the first statement of 
Captain Paget’s. The two men began to 
move away at once, and they talked, after 
a sentence or two, in subdued voioes. 

Old Dick was much troubled. George’s 
suspicions returned to his mind. He sum¬ 
moned Manton to his study before bed¬ 
time. Manton knew quite well what was 
“on the carpet.” and he had made up his 
mind as to his course of action. Dick was 
incapable of subtlety and went straight to 
the point. 

“ Captain Paget tells me that he saw you 
in Westhampton High Street at mid-term.” 

“ He couldn’t have done, sir.” 

“ No; that’s what I thought.” 

“ You gave me leave to go home, sir, and 
1 rode to Petersfield Station with Stuart 
and Cary. They will bear me out.” 

Dick had a faint sort of idea that Manton 
was protesting too much. He turned to 
him and said very earnestly : 

“ My boy, you are telling me the truth, 
the entire truth, aren’t you ? ” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Manton, but with down¬ 
cast eyes. 

" And Captain Paget did not see you in 
WesthampUm High Street?” 

“No, sir, he did not,” answered Manton, 
still without looking up. 

“You are not concealing anything from 
me ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

And that closed the interview. 

Under ordinary circumstances Dick 
would have accepted the boy’s word with¬ 
out reserve. But two cases of mistaken 
identity in connection with the same person 
in so short an interval seemed very re¬ 
markable. George had been quite sure 
that he saw him run over to the village 
during Preparation time, and Captain Paget 
had at first stated quite positively that he 
saw him at Westhampton. In each case 
Manton had met the charge with a point- 
blank denial. Either George and Captain 
Paget had made extraordinary mistakes, or 
Manton was a most extraordinary liar. 
Dick preferred to believe that the mistakes 
were more possible than the lies. 

Yet he felt it his duty to take further 
steps. 

“ You went with Manton, didn’t you,” 
he said to Cary, “ to Petersfield Road 
Station ? ’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Andrew. 

“ He said that you and Stuart saw him 
off.” 

We didn’t see him off,’’ said Andrew, 
rather excitedly. “ We only saw him to 
the station.” 

Dick noticed his excitement and won¬ 
dered at it. 

“ What’s the matter, Andrew? ” he said 
quietly. 

“ I know why you are asking me,” said 
Andrew. “ I overheard Captain Paget tell 
you that he saw Manton at Westhampton. 
I was just taking my boots off and couldn’t 
help hearing him.” 


“ I think he made a mistake,’’ said Dick. 
“ Manton denies that he was at West¬ 
hampton. Please don’t mention what 
Captain Paget said. Boys jump to hasty 
and unjust conclusions sometimes.” 

Dick got the impression from Andrew’s 
manner that he thought there was some¬ 
thing wrong with Manton. Very re¬ 
luctantly he made up his mind that it was 
the proper course to consult the Head¬ 
master again. 

Dr. Davidson was at first inclined to 
pooh-pooh the whole thing. Then, when 
he saw that Talbot really did suspect 
Manton, he definitely took the boy’s side. 

“ I am sorry to say it, Mr. Talbot,” he 
said, “ but I think you are unfair to 
Manton. The boy works well, very well; 
he was abominably treated soon after he 
came here, and apparently bore no malice 
towards the other boys; I have always 
found him frank and truthful. Captain 
Paget is notoriously near-sighted. It would 
be the easiest possible matter for him to 
make the mistake he evidently has made. 
And as for George—well, you can hardly 
accuse a boy like Manton on the authority 
of George. Henry Manton would be 
finely indignant about it. No, Mr. Talbot, 
you may depend upon it that your sus¬ 
picions are not well-founded.” 

“ I can hardly get over the two cases of 
mistaken identity,” said Dick. 

“ I believe you want to think the boy 
guilty,” said Davidson. 

“No, indeed, I do not. I am most 
anxious to clear him—most anxioue. And 
I think the most effectual way of doing so 
would be to communicate with his father.” 

“ I shouldn’t think of doing such a thing. 
Think what it means. You accuse the boy 
at once.” 

“ No,” said Dick deliberately, “it could 
be done without any accusation. You know 
Mr. Manton well. You could casually men¬ 
tion the boy’s visit.” 


Davidson was getting angry. 

“ I shall not do anything of the kind, 
and I very much hope you will not. Of 
course, I cannot prevent you from in¬ 
sinuating a charge against the boy, but 1 
think it most unfair. Why don’t you write 
and ask Mr. Cary whether his son went 
home that day ? ” 

The consultation had ended in the usual 
wrangle. Dick felt very sad about it. He 
could never get this man to see things from 
his point of view. Nor was he satisfied 
about Manton. 

The next time he saw Captain Paget the 
latter naturally mentioned the matter. 

“ And what have you done with regard to 
Manton ? ” 

“ He says that you must have made a 
mistake. Stuart and Cary went with him 
to Petersfield Road.” 

“ Oh, they did. Yes, I suppose I didn't 
see him. And yet, you know, the more 
I think about it, and the more I look 
at Manton, the more certain I feel in 
my own mind that I must have seen 
him.” 

“You don’t doubt the boy’s word, do 
you ? ” asked Dick. 

“ No, Talbot, of course I don’t. You 
know me better than that. I am near¬ 
sighted, that’s a fact. It would be morally 
wrong for me to base a charge like that on 
my very inferior powers of vision. And 
besides, I liked what I saw of Manton— 
a very pleasant, frank sort of boy with 
plenty of conversation. I mentioned it to 
Mrs. Paget—of course in confidence—and 
she was quite certain that I had made a 
mistake. I’m very sorry indeed I brought 
it up at all. 1 owe you an apology, Tall^t, 
for causing you unnecessary trouble. Still, 
you know, I really could have taken the 
most solemn affidavit that I saw that boy 
walking along the Westhampton High 
Street.” 

(To he continued.) 


^ ^ ^ 


A Russian Winter. 


A DISTINGUISHED English statesman one 
winter expressed his intention of going 
to Russia in order to get warm, and, strange 
as this may sound, he was only giving 
expression to the most ordinary common 
sense, for there is no country in the world 
where a winter can be spent with less dis¬ 
comfort and with a greater sense of warmth 
than in Russia; and how this is so it is the 
purpose of this article to show. 

At the risk of reminding readers of their 
geography lessons we must first refresh 
their memories as to certain topographical 
facts in connection with that particular 
part of the country with which we have to 
do—namely, St. Petersburg—as these alone 
explain certain features of the winter. 

St. Petersburg is built on a group of mud 
islands at the mouth of the Neva, and the 
disadvantages of such a situation being 
manifest, it has often been debated what 
can have possessed Peter the Great to have 
chosen such a site for his new capital, and 
there are not wanting those who have 
humorously suggested that he cannot have 
been responsible for his actions at the 
time, and others remark that his procedure 
on this occasion is only to be matched 
with his mad behaviour on others, as when, 
for example, he amused himself by being 


By W. S. LANGSTON DAY, M.A. 

wheeled in a wheelbarrow through the 
hedges at John Evelyn’s house when stay¬ 
ing in England. 

But w’hatever the reason, he has without 
doubt left its inhabitants a legacy of dis¬ 
advantages to contend with as a result of 
his choice; for example, the drainage of 
a city of one million people where there is 
no natural fall in the ground is a serious 
problem never to this day adequately 
grappled with, with the result that certain 
serious diseases are endemic, and St. 
Petersburg becomes almost unendurable as 
a place of residence during the summer; 
next, there is the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory foundations for large build¬ 
ings. When the great cathedral of St. 
Isaac was erected a century ago, whole 
forests of tree trunks had to be rammed 
into the mud for this purpose, and even 
then with only partially satisfactory re¬ 
sults, as the foundation on the north side 
has since “settled,” with the result that 
cracks have appeared in the mighty mono¬ 
lithic pillars of the portico, and for years 
the doors of this side were kept closed and 
the whole portico was shored up with 
baulks of timber. 

Another and very practical disadvan¬ 
tage, at any rate for the poorer part of the 


community, is the liability to floods, for 
when, as is frequently the case in autumn, 
there is a westerly gale, the natural out¬ 
flow of that magnificent river, the Neva, 
into the Gulf of Finland is retarded, its 
level quickly rises, and the lower parts of 
the town are immediately flooded, and so 
regularly does this occur that there is a 
recognised code of signals for giving warn¬ 
ing to “ all whom it may concern,” watch 
being kept at the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and guns fired for each metre the 
water rises. Many a time have we heard 
those guns going, often at night, some¬ 
times at one or two a.m., and thankful has 
one felt that, living five storeys up, there 
was no immediate occasion to rise at such 
an unseasonable hour in order to avoid 
being flooded out! 

And lastly, except when it is actually 
freezing, the climate is extremely enervat¬ 
ing, and people tell you with perfect confi¬ 
dence, and we think with truth, that it is 
impossible to work as hard there as in 
London. 

Let us start by imagining ourselves in 
St. Petersburg in the summer, for its very 
contrasts with the winter will enable us to 
understand the latter better; and our first 
impression probably is that the city is too 
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large for its inhabitants. There are mighty 
squares, long straight streets, and enor¬ 
mous buildings, but except in a few special 
spots, such as the Winter Garden landing- 
stage for the steamers for “ The Islands," 
nothing approaching a crowd. The answer 


to the question “ Where are all the 
people?” is a simple one: ‘‘In the 
country.” Yes, in the summer the city, as 
already stated, is most undesirable as a 
place of residence, and no one lives there 
without some good reason. The city, in 
fact, is empty to a degree London never is. 
People rent houses a few miles out of town 
(they are mostly built of wood, and rents 


For those whom business or lack of means 
compels to stay in town, the chief amuse¬ 
ments after business hours are driving or 
sailing to ‘‘ The Point ” to watch the sun¬ 
set over the islands in the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land, promenading along the Neva Quays, 


which answer to the Thames Embankment 
in London, and listening to military bands 
in the public gardens, which go on till 
2 A.M., to the same hour, in fact, as he 
restaurants are open in the winter. 

For two months it is never dark, the sun 
setting just below the horizon, and that only 
for a very short time, during which there 
is a sort of bright twilight, in which the 


were 1 p.m. rather than 1 a.m. The exact 
opposite is seen during the winter, for then 
the daylight is over almost before one has 
noticed that it has begun ; it is not light till 
10 A.M., and is pitch-dark by 3 p.m., and 
the Petersburgers once more turn night 
into day, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there are almost as many sleighs in 
the streets at 3 a.m. as at 3 p.m., and, 
except that the shops are shut, there is 
little to mark the difference in time. 

But the hot, moist summer is quickly 
over, and once September arrives indi¬ 
cations of winter are not wanting in the 
shape of night frosts, and flowers must be 
covered at night if they are not to run the 
risk of being killed ; the drosky drivers, 
too, now lay aside their quaint felt hats 
(somewhat of the shape of an early Vic¬ 
torian silk hat) and resume their fur caps, 
and people start examining their last 
winter’s furs. 

A week or tw’o of lovely autumn weather 
may intervene, the sunsets at this time 
being especially fine ; but before the month 
is out there are frosts of ever-increasing 
severity by night and floods of rain by day 
and night, with w’esterly gales; but few' 
serious preparations for winter are made 
till October, when the very important ope¬ 
ration of fastening up the windows takes 
place. Men enter your flat and carefully 
clean the windows. This naturally can¬ 
not be done during a frost, and it is ad¬ 
visable it should be done well, as your win¬ 
dows will not be cleaned again before the 
following Easter—one must remember that 
all houses here have double windows and 
the walls and roofs are a yard thick, and 
front doors are also double and padded ; 
the outer window is then closed, sand, a few 
inches deep, is laid on the inner window¬ 
sill and covered with moss (the former for 
warmth, the latter for ornament); the inner 
window is then closed, and its crevices 
puttied up and painted over, so that there 
shall be no possibility of a draught. Com¬ 
plaints of draught are sometimes heard in 
England, but it is doubtful if many English 
people have experienced a real one ! Wait 
till the temperature outside is 20° below 
zero and 70° above inside, and then open 
the window. A draught worth speaking 
of would occur then ! 

Once the windows are closed, with the 
exception of a small pane in each room, 
which can still be opened, one longs impa- 
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Tsar Alexander’s Memorial Church. 

Assassinated 1881. Church stands partly in canal so as to get altar on exact spot 
where Tsar fell. 




A Public Sleigh. 


Getting Ice from the River.—1. 


vary from 6/. to 500/. for the summer); 
the men coming up to town each day as 
to ‘‘The City,” and the schools having 
three months’ holidays to enable children 
to lay up a store of health in the country 
in preparation for the long winter in town. 


gilded spires and domes of the churches 
look as though of silver, the effect being 
very beautiful and a little weird, and it is 
strange to go for a walk after midnight, 
and to see people walking about and sitting 
on the benches along the quay just as if it 


tiently for the real winter, for until that 
arrives the ventilation of rooms is rather 
a problem, through the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing a current of air as long as internal and 
external temperature are much alike. 
This, however, is a difficulty which is not 
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experienced by the Russians, for the poorer 
classes, at any rate, keep both outer and 
inner windows closed all the year round, 
only opening the small pane during the 
summer; during the winter the only venti¬ 
lation is that which is effected by the occa¬ 
sional opening of the front door. 


about him, such being due to the special 
dressing of the leather of which his high 
boots are made. We agree with the former 
part of this statement, but cannot help 
thinking that the alleged explanation arises 
rather from excessive charity on the part 
of the writer than from any other reason. 


running from twenty kopecks (fivepence) 
upwards. 

The first fall of snow is eagerly awaited, 
as it means a good harvest next year in 
the country, and enjoyable sleighing and 
tobogganing in town. The first thing one 
does in the morning is to look through the 


Getting Ice from the River.* 

When living in Petersburg (people there 
do not use the prefix “ Saint ”) we had regu¬ 
larly to go down a certain street, on one side 
of which was a canal, and on the other flats, 
the small windows of which were open 
during the summer. When we saw bubbles 
rising to the surface of the canal, in our 
innocence we thought them an indication 
of fish, which, however, was paying the 
canal an entirely undeserved compliment. 
We found later that no fish could possibly 


Sooner or later there is a sudden drop in 
the temperature; stoves in sitting-rooms 
and bed-rooms, halls and passages, are 
lighted, and must now be kept going till 
Easter; furs are donned and preparations 
made for the winter proper. In one respect 
disappointment is probable, and that is 
witn respect to thaws. We blame our 
British climate for being changeable, but 
it is not by any means the only one that 
experiences fluctuations. Certainly there 


The Break-up. 

double window and see what the ther¬ 
mometer, which is attached outside a win¬ 
dow in every room, says; and one morning 
one notices thick black clouds with a tem¬ 
perature a few degrees below freezing : 
this means snow, for there is very seldom 
a fall if the cold is very intense, but, if so, 
the flakes are as fine as grains of salt. Then 
the snow begins to fall, at first a few flakes, 
then a steady downpour, so thick that one 
can hardly see across the road, and this goes 


An “Ice mu.” 


Ice Floating down Neva.—First Day. 
Termak in background. 


on all day, and the next night and day too. 
In a very short time Petersburg has be¬ 
come a different place, with its robe of spot¬ 
less snow. Everyone looks the happier, for 
now the true Russian winter has l^gun. 

And what is one’s first impression? It 
is the effect produced by the absolute silence 


live there, and the bubbles arose from quite 
another cause; and yet we always walked 
on the side adjoining the canal, as the whiffs 
of air issuing from the open windows on 
the other side of the road were quite in¬ 
tolerable. It has been stated by some one 
that a Russian always has a peculiar smell 


are in Petersburg rapid variations in the 
temperature, but once one has started furs 
it is unsafe to go without them, however 
high the thermometer may be, for it will 
drop as suddenly as it has risen. Discom¬ 
fort is mitigated by the fact that every¬ 
one drives, droskies being cheap, fares 
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that falls over the great city. All wheeled 
traffic, with the exception of the trams and 
a few private carriages, the latter used 
chiefly by ladies going to entertainments, 
ceases as if by magic. The tram-lines are 
only kept clear by relays of sweepers armed 
with besoms, who, stationed every few 
yards, sweep day and night, and, even so, 
the trams are apt to get blocked. No dogs 
are to be seen or heard in the streets in 
winter, and as sleighs make no noise, except 
the faintest possible crunching of the snow 
by the steel runners, the complete silence is 
accounted for. One hears a lot of sleigh- 
bells in books, but they are heard very in¬ 
frequently in Petersburg, as only the 
troikas, or three-horsed sleighs, have them. 
The reason for this we do not know, as the 
sound of them is pleasing, and they are 
used in the villages. 

And what are one’s personal sensations 
when first experiencing cold, say, of ten 
degrees below’ zero? Needless to* say, one 
does not feel the cold indoors at all; in fact, 
so hot do the flats tend to become that only 
thin clothes are possible, and that is why 
the remark of Lord Randolph Churchill, 


with which this article starts, was so appo¬ 
site. But what about outside—when one is 
clad in fur cap, fur-lined coat and over¬ 
shoes, or, if very cold, top-boots of felt? 
Well, one feels the cold on the face at first; 
and perhaps the best illustration is that 
it is as though a sponge of icy-cold water 
w’as being pressed against the forehead. 
However, it is the presence or absence of 
wind that makes the real difference : if 
there is none, the most intense cold is both 
enjoyable and exhilarating. 

The snow is not allowed to accumulate 
unduly, but once good roads are formed, 
and a very few inches suffice for that, 
further falls are removed by wooden 
scrapers. The point of this is obvious 
when the “ break-up ” occurs at Easter, as 
the greater the quantity of melting snow the 
worse the mud; also the snow alters the 
relative heights of the roads and side-paths, 
and if the roads get too high the sleighs 
skid on to the paths, to the great danger 
of pedestrians; and, in fact, a temporary 
kerb is sometimes required in the shape 
of poles fastened along the edge of the 
path, this device being used on the 


Nicholas Bridge (answering to London 
Bridge). 

An ordinary sleigh is quite small and low, 
with a back only two inches high, so that a 
novice has to sit tight at first to avoid acci¬ 
dents. If there are two passengers, one 
has to put his arm round the other, this 
being the only way in which both can re¬ 
main in the sleigh, the necessity of doing 
so being, in this as in other cases, the 
mother of invention. 

The social status of a man is literally 
measured by the girth of his coachman, as 
those who are wealthy array their coach¬ 
men in quilted coats of extraordinary thick¬ 
ness. 

There are few more delightful sensa¬ 
tions than being swiftly driven in a w’ell- 
horsed sleigh : the silence, the absence of 
all jolting, the crunch of the runners and 
the sensation of speed, all combine to make 
the experience enjoyable. There are, how¬ 
ever, sometimes tw’o other sensations not 
so pleasant, for at times the slight swaying 
of the sleigh and the intense cold will cause 
a great drowsiness to come over one, and 
there is a difficulty during a long drive in 


keeping awake. Also, in the country, people 
are sometimes affected with the sensation 
of sea-sickness, as the roads gradually wear 
into hollows with a regularity that almost 
suggests a frozen sea. > 

With regard to the trams, only men are 
allowed on the top, and only working men 
go there, there being a strange fashion for 
other men to stand on the conductor’s plat¬ 
form, so that inside one generally only 
meets with ladies. 

In the winter trams are rather dark, as 
the window’s become almost impervious to 
the light owing to the thick ice that forms on 
them. All metal railings are carefully 
covered with leather, as otherwise one’s 
hands would freeze to them, supposing, that 
is to say, that gloves were not being worn. 
For the same reason it is impossible to 
smoke in the open air, as the pipe would 
freeze to the lips. We w’ere once lecturing 
in England on some slides purporting to 
deal with an expedition to the North Pole, 
but, although the lecturer had not been in 
Arctic regions, he was compelled to demur 
whenione slide appeared representing a man 
smoking. 


As soon as the temperature descends to 
10° below zero, fires are lighted in the 
streets for the policemen and watchmen, 
and rugs are provided fot the horses; but 
unless there is a wind it is not unpleasant. 
At 20° below zero all schools are closed. 

A favourite recreation is tobogganing or 
ice-hilling, and as there are no hills in 
Petersburg, the whole country in this part 
being perfectly flat, these “ hills” have to 
be constructed artificially. There are 
public ones in the parks, also the “ Swiss ” 
Ice Hill Club, to which only Britishers 
belong; and very enjoyable it is to drive 
out there in the evening, toboggan till 
midnight, then have hot coffee in the Club 
House, and drive back under the starlit 
sky. 

One important feature has so far been 
omitted, and that is the river. The Neva 
is a magnificent stream, with clear blue 
w’ater, rising in Lake Ladoga, forty miles 
away. The waters, however, cannot be 
drunk for fear of typhoid ; but even were 
it not for this it would still be unsatisfac¬ 
tory for drinking purposes, as it is deficient 
in lime, and so apparently is all water in 


these parts, the children having to drink 
special lime-water. 

So swift is the Neva that, if left to itself, 
it w’ould never freeze, yet it invariably gets 
covered with ice, and from the following 
causes : Ice forms in the still water of 
Ladoga (the largest lake in Europe) and 
also in the shallow water in the gulf at the 
mouth of the Neva; north-easterly winds 
blow the ice from the lake down the river. 
This ice is intercepted at the mouth, and 
so the river is ultimately covered, the pro¬ 
cess being a most interesting one to watch. 
Watch is kept at Schlusselburg (famous for 
its political prison), where the river issues 
from the lake, for the first indication of the 
moving of the ice. Then all shipping is 
removed and the pontoon bridge swung on 
one side, to prevent everything being swept 
away by the resistless ice pressure. Great 
inconvenience is caused at this time, as the 
only way of crossing the Neva is by iron 
bridges, which are few and far between. 

The ice-breaker Yermak (built in England 
to Russian specifications) now appears on 
the scene. She is armour-plated through¬ 
out, and has screws at each end, as well as 
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Ice Floating down Neva.—Second Day. Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Note pontoon bridge swung aside to leave river clear All Tsars are buried in the church. 
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peculiarly shaped bows for breaking the 
ice by her dead weight. We had occasion 
to go to Schlusselburg by what proved to 
be the last boat up that winter, and it was 
a question whether we should get through 
the ice, which had already started to move 
down. We eventually succeeded, but the 
noise of the sheets and blocks of ice against 
the sides of the vessel was as though we 
were going through a sea of glass. 

The appearance of the river at this time 
is admirably shown by the accompanying 
photograph, which was taken from the 
Nicholas Bridge, and shows the Yermak in 
the background. The ice gradually gets 
more closely packed, though still moving, 
and for some hours one has the strange 
spectacle of a river of floating ice and snow, 
with no water visible, the ice beginning to 
lessen in speed against each shore, but the 
ice in the centre still speeding along, till 
finally it all becomes wedged tight. 

As soon as possible, footpaths and roads 


for sleighs are made across the river. The 
ice is levelled and lamps erected, and 
finally tram lines are laid down. Some of 
these cars are small and open to the air, 
but the one which starts opposite the 
Winter Palace has glass windows and 
carries twenty-four passengers. Another 
way of crossing is in a chair on runners 
propelled by a man with skates. 

The river now becomes a source of 
revenue, as enormous quantities of ice 
are harvested from it in blocks, the method 
of which is best explained by the accom¬ 
panying series of snapshots. 

The winter is now at its zenith, and the 
Petersburg season in full swing. The Court 
arrives, and the whole city teems with life. 
By dint of much traffic the sleigh roads get 
as black as though of earth instead of snow, 
and it is difficult sometimes to realise when, 
for instance, crossing the river, that a few 
inches below one’s feet the mighty Neva is 
flowing just as in summer. 


The weeks pass quickly, and, finally, 
gradually lengthening days warn us that 
the end of the long Russian winter is ap¬ 
proaching. The ice on the edge of the river 
becomes rotten, the trams across the ice 
cease to run. and a complete thaw instantly 
transforms the whole city into a vast quag¬ 
mire of mud. The accumulated dirt of four 
or five months lies in pools in the streets, 
and one is splashed from head to foot by 
the traffic. If only the snow would thaw 
evenly it would be a blessing, but it does 
not, and one wheel of your drosky may be 
down in a pool of mud and the other high 
up on a lump of ice. 

But a Russian “ break-up ” has to be ex- 
^ perienced to be realised. Those who are 
wise and are in a position to do so leave the 
city while it is in progress, returning after- 
w’ards to make their arrangements for their 
stay in the country during the summer, 
which change they feel they deserve after 
’ experiencing a “Russian winter.” 


The Land of the Lilliputians: 

THE MOST WONDERFUL VILLAGE IN THE WORLD, MADE BY BOYS. 
Written and Illustrated by CHAS. J. L, CLARKE, 



Fitting-up the Interior of ** the Stores.” 

The hooaes in this wonderful model village open like this one and give access to the interiors. 


I N the course of my travels I have viewed 
models without number, made of wood, 
plaster, wax, stone, and every other conceiv¬ 
able material, and I therefore feel somewhat 
qualified to judge of the merits of tiny repre¬ 
sentations of real houses, but I have never 
before seen anything to equal the wonderful 
village of “ Fonsham ” in Surrey. 

Even my n:03t well-informed reader is 
.scarcely likely to know where it is located, 
and it would be waste of time to search for it 
on the map, because the careless mortals who 
make these guides deal only with towns 
built for hulking human beings, and have 
therefore omitted to mark Fonsham in the 
county. As a matter of fact, it is in the 
town of Redhill. 

Perched upon the heights just behind the 
thriving Surrey town is the Boys’ Homo of 
the Philanthropic Society, and in the 
grounds of the establishment the lads of the 
Home have made the most charming, effec¬ 
tive, and most perfect miniature village one 
could imagine. 

A few years ago any chance pa8.ser on the 
deserted country lane which leads through 
the Boys’ Farm Home might have been 
anything but delighted by viewing over the 
roadside hedge an unsightly sand-pit. It 
really became quite an eyesore to the good 
Canon Vine, who presides at the Boys’ Home, 
so he decided to make the gaping sandy 
cavern a thing of beauty, and incidentally to 
provide useful and in.structivc work for the 
boys. , The illustrations to this article show 
better than words can tell how the idea" of 
adding beauty has been carried out, while 
the pride the boys take in their marv ellous 
village is good evidence that the building of 
it formed no unwelcome task. - , 

I said ,earlier that ! had never seen any¬ 
thing to equal the village of Fonsham, and 
when I say that every house, every - path, 
and every fence is exactly like the full-sized 
ones we giants use in everyday life, and that 
the whole village is on the open country¬ 
side, exposed to all weathers, against which 
the buildings are proof, I think my readers 
will agree that it would be hard to find 
another such a village. 

You can arrive at Fonsham Station if you 
are small enough, and quite a number of 
Lilliputians will be found standing around on 

[the 
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The Squire’s Mansion at Fonsham. A View of the Model River. 

The buildiDK is elabomttdy fitted, and the property is complete, with gardener's hoti^e. gardens, grounds ; and the Everything is reproduced in iron, stone, and cement, exactly the same as full-sized locks. The locks are about 

interior contains a fine model billiard-room, with proper slate-bedded table. a yard long. 
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Examining the Interior of the Model Church, 


interior I said Marvellous; for inside the 
church, the tower of which is only about a 
yard high, 1 beheld a wealth of miniature 
detail which spoke volumes for the skill and 
patience of the boy worker?. Row after 
row of tiny pews, the font and lectern, the 
beautifully decorated altar, and the real 
chime of bells which ring out across the 
peaceful expanse of the village, make one 
itch to possess the village church of 
Fonsham. 

Looking up the main street one recog¬ 
nises that our Lilliputian friends have their 
troubles like we greater mortals. Some 
houses bear a board in the garden “ To 
Let,” but as the population increases very 
very slowly these will probably always 
want a tenant, especially as the board 
outside makes it just like our own village 
streets. 

If you inhabited a house at Fonsham and 
were wealthy enough to have a horse you 
could get him shod, for there is a proper 
blacksmith’s shop, outside which a never- 
tiring horse and rider wait their turn to re¬ 
ceive the attentions of the blacksmith. 
Perhaps it is with the idea of attracting some 
really new customer by being quite up to date 
that the proprietor has placed a notice out¬ 
side saying that aeroplanes can be rc'paired 
within. In the gardens, which are sur¬ 
rounded with paled fences and tiny well-kept 
hedges, miniature trees flourish, adding an 
extraordinarily real appearance to every¬ 
thing. Every house is not furnished 
w'ithin, but some are, and periodically the 
boys stalk like giants along the narrow 
ro^s, opening the houses and dusting the 
furniture and putting up clean curtains. 

It would hardly bo an English village if a 
squire did not live there, so the boys have 
prepared his residence with a keen in-sight 
into the luxuries such a gentleman exi)ect8. 
This large house stands in its own grounds, 
with gardeners’ cottages and outbuildings, 
quite suitable for the use of a Lilliputian 
lord. Inside the house the furniture* is as 
perfect as anyone would expect to find in the 
“ big house ” of a village, even to the little 
slate-bedded billiard table which calls for the 
tiny owner to have a quiet ” hundr<.*d up ” 
with his guests. 

The designers and builders of Fonsham 


the platforms; but perhaps, if you wish to 
visit the model village, it will be better to 
take train to Redbill Station and walk up in 
the necessary ten minutes or so. 

The whole village consists of twenty-six 
hou.ses, railway station, waterway with iron 
and cemant bridge and real working locks, 
a grand little Norman church, and an exact 
replica of the ruins of Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire built in Cement. 

Let us imagine for the time being that we 
are Gullivers, and visit the Lilliputian village 
and examine some of its marvels in detail. 
The station, for instance, is a really astound¬ 
ing piece of boys’ work. Everything which 
we find in a full-sized station is there. 
Station house, cement platforms, seats, 
engines, carriages, goods trucks, signal 
box, with every lever and signal workable. 
The railway track stretches out from the 
station and enters the most realistic tunnel 
one could imagine. From the station a 
well-kept roadw'ay leads up towards the 
centre of the village, where stands the 
church. This is one of the finest examples 
of miniature buildings in the world, if not 
the very best, of course always remember¬ 
ing that it is an actual outdoor structure, 
relying entirely on its own roof for protec¬ 
tion against the vagaries of our changeable 
climate. 

When I saw the exterior of this sacred 
edifice said Splendid, but when I saw the 



Model of Fonsham Railway Station, built and erected by the boys of the Farm School, 

Redhill. 
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were modern in their ideas, for a perfect 
recreation-ground, with goal-posts for foot¬ 
ball, grand-stand for crowds of sight-seers, 
and a bandstand ready for the band, all 
form part of the centre of this charming 
fairyland. 

The natural features of the country-side on 
which the village is built are not less perfect 
in conception and construction. The most 
picturesque and peaceful stream in the world 
runs through the lower part of Fonsham, 
with lock and weir complete, the waters 
being the home of fancy fish, which are 
carefully tended by the boys. 

On the lower reaches of the river a real 
iron and cement bridge spans its waters, 
over which the boys can walk in safety os 
they make their way towards the miniature 
reproduction of the grand old ruins of 
Fountains Abbey, all cast in cement and 
covered with ivy. 

VioMring the landscape as a whole, the 
effect is strikingly enhanced by an enormous 
weather-proof painted background, the work 
of one of the boys, which, besides a painted 
continuation of the village, includes a 
windmill and rocky range of hills topped 
with trees, and forms an illusive and 
charming finish to the efforts of the boy 
builders. 

The record of the work of the Philan¬ 
thropic Society is little less remarkable than 
its Lilliputian village. For over a hundred 
years the Society has been instrumental in 
reclaiming nearly seven thousand juvenile 
delinquents who would otherwise have 
drifted into the habitual criminal class. 
Ninety-one per cent, of the boys who have 
passed through the Home are recorded as 
good citizens. One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-six of the lads have gone to fill 
|)ositions in our Colonies with credit to them¬ 
selves and benefit to our dominions beyond 
the seas. The training given is two-thirds 


agricultural and one-third technical, so that 
the lads are just the kind the Colonies are 
seeking. Numbers of the boys are drafted 


into the Army, and over three hundred 
“ old boys ” served with the field force in 
South Africa. 

Unfortunately the Society suffers from 


lack of funds to carry on its op rations, and 
it has even become difficult to keep insido 
the income at the disposal of the Society. 


Where a thousand pounds is made to do so 
much good work, one is surprised that 
cheques and donations are not more readily 
and steadily forthcoming. 



Corresponbence. 


FIRST Prizf.—N one of the new’er books wonld be of 
use to you. except as regarda the attUudoH of the 
playere. lliere is really no good practical work 
on the subject, and, after all, the game must bo 
learnt by example. 

N. Smith.— l. Already given. 2. Clean the coins 
with aoap and water and dry them in warm saw¬ 
dust. If Uiis does not improve them, leave tticm 
as Uiey are. Do not ** brighten them up.” 

G. P. (Stoke).—Not up to publication standard. Still, 
you should pernevere, and would do well to try your 
hand in our drawing competitions. You would by 
tltat means learn where you stand in competition 
with amateurs of about your own age. 

W. A. S. (.^tratford).—We have already had articles 
on *• Wireless Telegraphy,” but may return to the 
subject again later. 

W. H. (Melbourne).—Photo safely received. Tlianks 
will use if possible. 

G. P. (Donnybrook. W. Australia).—The post-cards, 
came safely to hand. Tliank you for sending them, 
but they arc of no use to us for publication purposes. 
By tlie way, the Post Office charged u.s Ad. oa 
delivery, on the ground that the package was- 
insufficiently stamped. 

W. Clayton.—T his statement is correct; there are 
Irish coins of the date, but no genuine English ones. 

Bank Clerk.—N o respectable bank requirrs a pre¬ 
mium with its clerks. The examination is not 
difllcult; if you can get an introduction you will 
find you will pass all right, but be careful in your 
spelling. Trafalgar is not spelt with more I’s than 
one. 

E. McCi-EiJJtND.—We can only refer you to the ad¬ 
vertisements In our monthly part. 


Model Bridge at the wonderful village of Fonsham, constructed by the boys of the 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Redhill. , 

The bridge is constrnoteil of iron girders and will bear the weight of a human being The river is stocked with 
fish, and on the right-hand bank will be noticed a modem riverside bungalow. 


In the foreground is a blacksmith's shop, where It is announced that aeroplanes can be repaired, and in the 
background is a splendid village church. Every building is fitted up in the interior exactly the same as-in 
ordinary bousci. and the church is complete, with a splendid little organ. 



The Main Street. 


















For the man- 


who must face the strenuous life of the present day, Fry's Cocoa 
is a fortification against fag. He should drink it each morning before 
leaving home. The woman also, with her daily duties, whatever 
these may be, should drink this sustaining beverage regularly. 

Because Fry's Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the ideal 
Cocoa for the man ^ ^ 

and the woman 
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Talbot's House: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 

By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 

Aullm of “ TIu; Second Prefect” ** Who Hi/w f ” rtc. 


T he glory of that surreptitious visit to 
the races had not as yet been as great 
as Manton had anticipated. Ever sint e his 
return he had been kept in a state of con¬ 
tinual anxiety, culminating in that sum¬ 
mons to see Dick in his study. And, to 
give him what credit is due to him, he had 
almost broken down under Dick’s earnest 
questioning. 

A month or two earlier he probably would 
have broken down altogether. But it was 
becoming easier to him to lie. When he 
faced Andrew, dripping from the swim¬ 
ming-place and chaiging him with coward¬ 
ice in not rescuing Me, he had found it 
difficult to deny that he saw her fall in. 
Since then it had been increasingly easy to 
teiy “ No, sir,” when he was challenged. 
Still, as old Dick put him on his honour, he 
felt an inward trembling that was not all 
fear of the conscajuences of being found 
out, but arose partly from compunction at 
the evil into which he was drifting ever 
deeper and deeper. He had a desire, even 
if it was faint, to escaf)e from the net of 
lies, to declare the whole truth ana to free 
his mind from its burden. 

Yet, when the interview wae over, he 
began to think at once of his position with 
regard to the other boys—whether it would 
be safe to reveal in a guarded way the fact 
that he had been to Westhampton. Surely 
the danger was over since Dick had 
accepted his denial. What a fortunate 
circumstance that Captain Paget was short¬ 
sighted ! So he resolved to broach the sub- 
je( t w’ith W’oolly. Not that Woolly had 
behaved very di.vcreetly, but he wae a 
senior, and it was very gratifying to lead a 
senior by the nose. 

‘‘ I can lend you half a-crown if you 
like, W’oolly. I did pretty well the other 
day ! ” 

“Oh, thanks ! ” said W^oolly. ” I sup- 
fK)se you can’t make it five shillings ? 1 am 

going in thick for the next one.” 

” There is a good deal of sati.'ifaction,’* 
said Manton vaguely, ‘‘ in actually teeing 
the thing.” 

” What do you mean ? ” asked Woolly. 

‘‘ Well, you’d like to see your particular 
fancy heading the field, wouldn’t you ? ” 

‘‘ Should just think I would. But my 
pater’s dreadfully dowm on it.” 

‘‘ Your pater needn’t know I ” 

” No, of course not ! ” 

W’oolly was dull. 

‘‘ I’m sorry 1 couldn’t manage to take 
you,” Manton ventured, ” but it w'as too 
risky.” 

Woolly began to smell a rat. ” You don’t 
mean to say you went to W’esthampton at 
mid-term? ” he said, excitedly. 

” Moderate your voice, W’oolly. I don’t 
want the whole school to know,” 

“But Manton—how epiendid ! ” said 
Woolly, with fatuous admiration. 

“ Yes, it was all right.” 

“ I should just think it w^as ! ” 

” But don’t you go and blab in your 
usual way. I’ve already had a lot of 
trouble in putting Dick off the scent, be¬ 
cause Paget saw me in the High Street.” 

“ Never ! What did you do? ” 

“Just walked by him as if I didn’t see 
him, and then denied that I had been there. 


{lUiutrattd by GcRDoX BROWNE, K.I., U.IJ.A.) 

CHAPTER X. — “ THE LAST STRAW.” 

I put the hog and Stuart off by riding with 
them to Pctershcld Koad.” '{Andrew was 
“the hog.’-) 

Woolly gazed at Manton as if he were 
some supernatural being. The daring of 
the scheme almot;t took his breath away. 
Then certain moral precepts began to ari^e 
in his mind. It was very fine, but— 
he was rather glad it had been t<JO risky 
for Manton to take him. Still, the flattery 
of his undisguised astonishment was like 
sweet incense to Manton. And as W^oolly 
did not express that lurking satisfaction 
he felt at not having gone, Manton was 
left without any healthy support to the 
momentary misgiving he had ex[)erienced 
in Dick’s study. 

Woolly was an r.ss. Manton ought to 
have been warned by his previous proceed¬ 
ings in the matter of the loan. For the 
very first thing he did was to make the 
following remark to Cary. 

“ Hope you liked the ride with Manton, 
Cary ! ” 

Andrew looked at his grinning face. 

“ What ride ? ” he asked. 

“Oh. you know, the ride to Petersfield 
Road Station. Manton was going of! to 
see his f^eople.” 

“ Yes. What of it ? ” 

“Oh, I just thought I would inquire if 
you liked the ride.” 

Andrew wondered for a moment what 
W^oolly was driving at. Suddenly he re¬ 
membered Captain Paget’e statement and 
Dick's talk with him. Woolly seemed to 
be in it too. His grin was peculiar. 

“ Perhaf)s you know more of Manton’s 
movements than I do! ” said Andrew. 
“ More even than Captain Paget does ! ” 

Andrew had not meant to say that at all. 
In fact it dropped out before he knew. Its 
effect upon Woolly w’as quite remarkable. 
He stopped grinning and grew very red in 
the face. Then he murmured some in¬ 
coherent remark and made off in confusion. 
Andrew lumped to the conclusion that 
Captain Paget had not been mistaken— 
that he had seen Manton in the Westhamp¬ 
ton High Strc?et, and that Manton had lied 
to Dick. He hardly knew how to conUin 
himself. He had implicitly promised 
Dick to say nothing about the matter; 
therefore he could not confide in Stuart. 
And he did not like to report to Dick about 
Woolly; that was contrary to the conven¬ 
tional standard of school honour. Besides, 
the matter might be widespread. 

Meanwhile Woolly went in much alarm to 
his princ ipal. 

“ I believe Cary knows about Westhamp¬ 
ton,” he said. 

“ What! ** said Manton, going white. 

“ Well, I waj< baiting him about your 
ride to Petersfield Road, and he said that 
perhaps I knew more about your move¬ 
ments than Captain Paget did.” 

“ Woollv, you Jitter fool, you’ve ruined 
us! What on earth did you say anvthing 
at all to the hog for? What did he siiy 
ah-q P >Loq ’ ” ' 

Woolly repcuited Andrew’s words. 

“However did he know? Su’-ely Di( k 
did not tell him. Nor Paget. Who else? 
Tell me. Woollv. you great staring goat ’ 
you babbling jackass ! tell me who could 


have told him? What does Iio know? 
■You’ve ruined us, Woolly; you ve ruined 

us ! ” 

Manton walked distractedly to and fro, 
hardly noticing whether he was noticed. 
The curse was coming upon him. 

Woolly began to chafe under Manton’s 
compliments. 

“ 1 don’t know that I’m as big a fool as 
you,” he said, “ if it comes to that. And 
you boat me at lying any day in the week.” 
Manton stopped. 

“ If you give the show away. Woolly, I’ll 
—I’ll—1 dem’t knoev what I’ll do.” 

“I’m not going to give the show away. 
But I’m not going to stand your jaw all the 
time.” 

“Sorry, Woolly; very sorry.” Manton 
saw that he had gone too far. “ But this 
is serious. We must do something to put 
the hog off.” 

The hog wfis put off without their 
intervention. Davidson gave him other 
things to think about than .Maqton's secret 
excursions It happened tliat one evening 
Andrew was so worried with his suspicions 
and his inability to unburden himself to 
anyone that (combiiuM with his usual want 
of aptitude for mathematics) he did abso¬ 
lutely nothing right for Davidson. The 
next morning the Headmaster opened the 
vial.s of his wrath upon him. 

“ Of course, you can’t help being dull. 
But you can help being idle. Never in the 
whole c'oursc of my exjx'rience have I found 
a boy of your age to fail at that te.‘;t paper 
—to fail absolutely. You say that you 
spent two hours iif)cjn it. It is most diffi- 
cidt to believe. You have nothing to show. 
You tore it up because it was all wrong? 
Well, well. It's an extremely suspicious 
proceeding. You’ve done that before. I 
cannot f)ass it this time. You must do throe 
hours’ detention drill.” 

For many days Andrew had kept silence. 
Here, however, was an insinuation that he 
had not spoken the truth. Andrew- did not 
mind doing the drill, but he minded very 
min h the imputation of lying. 

“ Do you think I didn’t tear up my 
papers, sir? ” he aeked, aw-kwardly. His 
hands were trembling, and he certainly 
had every appearance of guilt. 

David.son smiled sardonically. “ I have 
no doubt that you tor© some papers up.” 

“ I mean, sir, that I didn’t—that 1 didn’t 
—that-——” 

Andrew’ could not frame his thoughts into 
words. 

“That will do, Cary; that will do. I 
shall not argue with you. Three hours’ 
detention drill. And don’t let it occur 
again.” 

Andrew’ w-as worked up to desperation. 

“ But I will not be called a liar, sir I ” he 
blurted out, rising in his seat. 

“ Sit down, Cary,” said Davidson 
cjuietly. “Try and remember your 
manners.” 

“ .Manners or no manners,” .«houtcd 
Andrew, “ you shall not call me a liar ! ” 

Andrew' lcx>ked very formidable w’ith his 
flashing eyes and great fiets clenched. 

“ I don’t exT>ect rroich from ycui, Cary,” 
said Davidson, with perfect <omnosure, 
“ No one would. However, I did not 
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expect to be threatened in class. Leave the 
room at once.” 

Andrew was beaten. He was ashamed 
of himself. He knew that Stuart would 
never have lost his temper. He knew, or 
thought he knew, that it was because he was 
only a farmer’s son that he could not con¬ 
trol himself. He hung his head and 
walked out of the room. 

Davidson reported the matter to Talbot. 

‘‘ Your pet foundationer, Mr. Talbot,” 
he said, in his most cutting manner, 
“threatened me in class this morning.” 

“ Who is that? ” asked Dick. 

“Andrew Cary,” answered Davidson. 

“ Did he really threaten you in class ? 
What did you say to him ? ” old Dick asked 
involuntarily. He knew quite well the 
sort of thing Davidson was in the habit of 
saying to Cary. 

“ Oh, really ! ” said the Headmaster. 
“ You want to cate< hise me.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Dick, humbly. 

“ Yes, he threatened me,” went on 
Davidson, a little mollified. “ I gave him 
three hours’ drill, but I think I must ask 
you to cut off all his house privileges.” 

“ I am sorry for that.” said Dick. “ He 
has arranged to go and see his father this 
afternoon. I think we ought to let him 
do that, if possible. He specially asked 
me, as there was no first team match on.” 

Davidson thought for a moment. 

“Yes, let him go. And I will ask him 
to take a note wdth him to Mr. Cary.” 

“ 1 hope you won’t mention this matter 
to his father,” said Dick, anxiously. 

“ 1 shall use my own discretion as to 
that.” answered Davidson. 

Dick began to see that Davidson was 
disposed to go rather far. He had visions 
of Andrew leaving in disgrace. Well, it 
should not happen, if he could prevent it. 

“You know, Dr. Davidson,” he said. 


“ the boy ia very, very excitable. He 
really does try to do your work. It is not 
because he is idle that he fails. 1 have 
watched him many times, and really felt 
profoundly sorry for him. If you rebuked 
him rather harshly or suggested that his 
failure was due to idleness, he would be 
sure to get into such a state of nervous ten¬ 
sion that ho would be hardly responsible 
for w'hat he said. He is a good lad, Dr. 
Davidson. I have known him for some 
years now. Of course, he is slow and awk¬ 
ward and dull—at some things. But he is 
perfectly honest and entirely truthful. He 
would be certain to resent any suggestion 
that he did not speak the entire truth. Any 
right-minded lad would—you know that as 
well a£ I do. He may have fancied some¬ 
thing in your words that you did not 
intend. We must not be too hard on the 
boys. They are not experienced men; wo 
must not expect a man’s self-control.” 

Old Dick stopped. His worde seemed to 
produce very little effect upon Davidson. 
The latter w^as thinking of the big, awk¬ 
ward, irritating fellow who was ro con¬ 
stantly making his lessons bitter to him. 
He was thinking that here was a very good 
chance to get rid of him. 

“ I shall use my own discretion, Mr. 
Talbot,” ho repeated. 

“ If you mean to get rid of him,” said 
Dick, who was also not quite proof against 
the effects of Davidson’s manner, “ you 
will be getting rid of one of the most 
brilliant men that have ever been to Peters- 
field.” 

Davidson smiled. “ I have heard you 
say something like that before, Mr. Talbot. 
Nothing is more common than for a pre¬ 
judiced observer to see genius in quite 
mediocre people. To mv mind the boy 
wastes his time over drawing and painting 
—wastes his time. Besides, we have no 


facilities here for that kind of thing. He 
would be far better at some schobl of art or 
other in a town.” 

“ Please don’t suggest that to his father,” 
said Talbot. 

“ Again I must say that I shall use my 
own discretion. What a strange man you 
are, Mr. Talbot ! You seem to me to have 
an unreasonable fondne.ss for your idlers 
and dullards, and to ignore ])ersistently 
those boy.s that are a credit to your house.. 
For example, Caiy and Manton. Cary is 
—well, he may be a genius at drawing, I 
don’t know—but he is the dulk.\t fellow 
for hi.s age that 1 have ever met, and ne t 
only dull, but insolent; while Manton, 
besides beung a well-bred, well-mannered 
boy, is (juite oxce[)tionally good at mathe¬ 
matics. And yet you studiously de|)reci:ite 
Manton and exalt Cary. 1 am sorry.” And 
Davidson turneid on hie heel. 

Talbot saw Cary. Ho diseejvered the 
e.xact details of the affair. Anel he wa.v 
deeply grieved. For he perceived that 
David.son, the man with the power, was in 
the wrong, and that Gary had bt‘en goaded 
into an act of insubejrdinatiem. Of c'ourse,. 
the incident was freely disciueed amonj 
the boys. Manton’s set .‘^ided with David 
son, and was joined by those others wh</ 
looked upon Andrew as an “outsider.” 
Neither Manton nor Stuart had been pre¬ 
sent. Gerald found Andrew in a mood of 
mingled shame and indignation. Ho also, 
after his manner, came to the conclusion 
that Davidson was in the wrong. Never¬ 
theless, he exhorted Andrew to go and 
af)ologi.'e to the Headmaster. Andrew 
consented to do so. But he was told that 
Dr. Davidson would not see him. A letter 
wafi given him, addre.ssed to his father, 
which he was requested to take home with 
him that afternoon. 

(To be continued.) 






SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


W aiLE these stirring scenes were taking 
place in the north and north-east 
of the Territory, Tom and his Scouts 
were busy at their drill at Sherbro. The 
Governor had almost completed his prepara¬ 
tions, and in a few days strong columns 
would be ready for an advance wherever 
needed. 

One day an orderly came up to Tom and 
saluted. “ Message from the Governor, 
sir.” 

He handed a small note. It was an order 
from the Governor and General Woodgate 
requesting Tom’s immediate presence. Sir 
E. R. P. Woodgate was a handsome, bright¬ 
faced man, who had seen much service and 
had been rewarded by the Knighthood of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and the C.B. He cast a quick but com¬ 
prehensive glance at Tom as he entered. 

“I expected an older man, Sir Frede¬ 
rick,” he said. 

Sir Frederick smiled. ** This is the Im- 
perri messenger, sir, and I can assure you 
that he is better qualified now for hard 
service than he was when he did such ex¬ 
cellent work for me. He is in command of 


ByJ. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER XVH.—A TERRIBLE MASSACRE. 

a corps of Sct)ut8, and if all the reports are 
true which I liear concerning them, they 
are fit for anything and able to go any¬ 
where.” 

“ H’m, but I am doubtful of the wisdom 
of putting a duty like this upon the 
shoulders of a mere lad.” 

“ You need have no fear, General; he is 
quite old enough to take care of himself 
and of other people, and if I wanted an 
e.scort from one end of West Africa to 
another I could not hope for a bettir or>e 
than Lieutenant Sinclair would be able to 
provide.” 

“ Well, iirKjn your head be it, if he will 
undertake the duty; remember, it is upon 
your initiative.” 

“Very well,” said the Governor; and 
turning to Tom he continued, “ Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, we are receiving very imporUint news 
from the north of the Territory, especially 
from Ronietta and Koina Dugu. Bai 
Bureh and his generals are giving our men 
all they can do up there, and we have over 
600 men in the hospital at Freetown. Up 
Falaba wav Bai Forki, one of Bureh's 
ablest chiefs, has blocked the caravan road 


with numerous stockades and seizes every 
one who passes iind every article of food 
and merchandise he can lay his hands uptui. 
He has also attacked several mis.>ion 
stations and captured the missionaries. We 
have had word that Mr. and Mrs. McGrew 
liave been foully murdered somewhere near 
Kama, in the Ronietta district, and the 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey in the Safroka 
country. Two American missionarie.s. Dr. 
and Mrs. Ball, have been carried off, and 
Messrs. Helmsley, Caldwell, and several 
native teachers are also in pri.son some¬ 
where near Falaba. There are probably 
others, and we have heard of a father, 
mother, and daughter, traders, being in 
prison at Rofenka and undergoing cruel 
treatment. Ikii Forki thre.itens to kill 
them all. It is likely that they are all in 
captivity in Rofenka. The blocking of iho 
main caravan road and the wholesale rob¬ 
bery and murder must be stopped at all 
hazards, and the chief severely dealt with. 

“ The duty we are going to lay upon you 
is twofold : to rescue the missionaries, and 
to settle with liai Forki. Every road from 
Port Lokko in the north is watched, and 
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therefore it would require a considerable 
number of men to do the work from there, 
but we think that a small expedition of 
about fifty resolute men could be sent from 
here, penetrating the thick woods which lie 
between Bagru and the Ronietta district, 
and striking at Falaba from the east rather 
than from the south-west, lii marching 
through, doubtless many opportunities will 
present themselves for protecting British 
subjects and saving them from massacre. 
You will do what you can in every case, but 
it will be necessary for you to bear in mind 
that your main task lies in Koina Dugu. 
Roughly, the journey is some three hundred 
miles. There are many rivers, but these 
I fear will not serve you much. I have here 
a service map drawn out by the Intelligence 
Department. You can take it and draw 
■out a route for yourself. One last in¬ 
junction—Remember that every day is 
precious.” 

” I will bear that in mind, sir, and if all 
goes well with us you will hear little of Bai 
Forki after we have got into touch with 
liim.” 

He saluted and left the General and the 
Governor, and went to the barracks where 
the Scouts were quartered. He called his 
officers and sergeants together : Crichton of 
Number 1 Patrol, Romney of Number 2, 
Hancock of Number 3, Jephson of 
Number 4, and Stanley of Number 5. 

Zabari was sergeant of Number 1, the 
Maxim gun patrol; and Gordon of the 
West Indian Regiment, a V.C. man, ser¬ 
geant of Number 2, the seven-pounder 
patrol; Smith, Rutherford, and Collins of 
3, 4, and 5. All were delighted at the 
prospect of active service, and the long 
journey of three hundred miles through a 
country packed full of natural difficulties 
and seething with rebellion seemed to be 
looked upon as a summer picnic. 

‘‘ 1 want you to see that the men are pre¬ 
pared to march this afternoon. We shall 
not take the Maxim and the seven-pounder. 
Each man has all he needs for cooking 
purposes in his own equipment. We shall 
do without food carriers. What food we 
take will be divided into small loads, and 
each man must take one. The entire weight 
must not be more than seven pounds per 
man. He is a poor scout who cannot live 
on the country. We must take plenty of 
ammunition, and wull need two strong 
carriers for each patrol. 1 leave it to you 
to choose the men and arrange the loads. 
In a few hours I shall have decided upon 
the route and will lay it before you. In the 
meantime see that everything is prepared 
for an immediate start, but do not give any 
information as to our objective.” 

Tom spent some time over the map. 
Fedash and Zabari were with him, for their 
knowledge of the country was a consider¬ 
able one. He determined to go from 
Sherbro across to the Bagru River and sail 
up it as far as Makassi or Gungeluna, strik¬ 
ing afterwards across country in a north¬ 
easterly direction to Ma Yosso. From this 
place, going by Makati, he would come 
upon the Rokell River and up it some 
thirty miles to Ramisila. Walking through 
the forests to Yessia he could get on the 
Seli River and reach Kambili, fifty miles 
up. From Kambili, Falaba was twenty 
miles away, and Tom had no doubt that it 
was in this town that all the mis.sionaries 
were imprisoned. Coming from the south¬ 
east the roads would not be so closely 
watched as those from the south-west, and 
the clever scouting of his men would 
probably enable the force to get within 
striking distance before Bai Forki sus¬ 
pected any danger. Having decided on the 
route to be follow-ed Tom had sketch maps 
prepared for the officers and sergeants, 


and appointed a rendezvous for the Scouts 
on the Bagru River near the bend by 
Yorka. 

Before coming to a final decision con¬ 
cerning the route to be followed Tom deter¬ 
mined to consult the Governor, for he had 
fieard that a few years before Sir Frederick 
had made a prolonged tour through the un¬ 
known up-country territory. The Governor 
suggested an alternative route if Tom found 
on reaching Gungeluna that the country was 
so disturbed that delay would inevitably 
result. 

” Go along the River Karte,” he said, 
” and make for Mongheri, near the Kag- 
nari Mountains, then go to Panguma and 
strike the Woa River and follow it up to 
Waima; then work across to Yardu and 
Kamoror, reaching Falaba in that way. 
Coming back strike the Great Skarcies 
River and follow it and reach Freetown by 
way of the Mambolo country. By that 
time things may have assumed a quieter 
aspect around Port Lokko and you will be 
able to travel quickly. You can have three 
fast steam launches to take you up the 
®agru, and you can either send them back 
or hide them in the forest by the lake near 
Gungeluna. Here is an order for them.” 

Tom lost no time in securing the 
launches, and having obtained them he 
ordered the Scouts to meet at the wharf. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon they 
embarked, and before darkness set in 
were speeding up the wide mouth of the 
Bagru River. For the first twenty miles 
or so the banks were lined wdth old man- 
pove trees. Their thick foliage and 
interlacing roots made them appear im¬ 
penetrable. These trees will only grow 
where the water is salt or brackish. When 
the tide is high their roots are sub¬ 
merged, but when it recedes there is left 
over the mangrove area a boggy mass 
of decomposing vegetable matter. The 
ground is really a swamp of black peat 
and is a hot-bed of malaria. The burn¬ 
ing sun shining on the decomposing mass 
draws out the poison, and it is borne on 
the wind to great distances, making tracts 
of malarious country. 

There is no scenery so monotonous and 
so irritating as that where the mangrove 
predominates. Mile after mile the river 
presents an aspect of most deadly mono¬ 
tony, and the foetid exhalations, the 
malarious swamps, and the fever-laden 
air make travelling a burden. The only 
living creatures that may be said to enjoy 
the mangroves are the monkeys, and they 
appear to have a very jolly time. Croco¬ 
diles and huge serpents abound. Swim¬ 
ming against the stream, the wicked¬ 
looking crocodiles float like great logs of 
wood. 

The Scouts made themselves as comfort¬ 
able as possible in the launches, and all 
through the night they steamed up the 
river. Early in the morning, as the mists 
were clearing away, Tom made them wrap 
themselves up warmly, and each man took 
a doje of quinine. Breakfast set them in 
good order to resist malaria, and when 
the river was perfectly clear they f^ist got 
away from the malarial belt. 

Suddenly, about fifty yards ahead, Tom 
saw a mighty splashing in the water. It 
was like a large flail being flung into the 
air, to come down again with mighty force. 
In a few minutes it ceased, but standing 
up about three feet out of the water was a 
black thick arch like the bough of a tree. 
But it began to float against the current. 

“ What can it be, Fedash? ” said Tom. 
“ It looks like a branch, but the arch is 
glistening and black.” 

‘‘ It is a snake, master, swimming slowly 
against the current.” 


” But it could not swim and always be 
arched over the water like that.” 

“Then it must be dead,” returned 
Fedash, who was meanwhile studying it 
intently, ” and a crocodile has got hold 
of it.” 

When they came near they saw that the 
black body was that of a huge python; 
it was quite dead. A rope w’as made fast 
to it, and the Scouts tried to haul it along¬ 
side. f'or a time it resisted every effort, 
but at length it was drawn nearer. 
W’allolo noticed a movement in. the water, 
and then the head of an alligator rose to 
the surface. It had seized the tail of the 
pythoii and was trying to drag it away. 
Then the tug of war commenced with a 
wonderful vigour on both sides. The alli¬ 
gator was reluctant to abandon his meal, 
and the Scouts knew that the python-skin 
was worth a good deal. So they pulled 
with all their might. 

‘‘ Let him have a shot, Zabari,” said 
Tom; ” he will lift his head a^ain, and 
you can give him one in the eye.” 

Zabari said nothing, but a moment later 
his rifle rang out, and the alligator, with 
one sweep of his mighty tail, left the 
python and sank beneath the waves. When 
Zabari and Fedash skinned the great snake 
they found that it was more than thirty 
feet long, and its death had apparently 
been brought about by a severe attack of 
indigestion, for the body of a big dog was 
found in the arch of ite body which had 
stood out of the water. The skin was 
stored away in the launch, as it was worth 
some thirty or forty pounds in Sherbro. 

Some fifty miles up the river the scenery 
changed its character, the water was no 
longer brackish, but fresh, and the man¬ 
groves had given place to a mixed descrip¬ 
tion of dense handsome tropical vegetation. 
From the river the grow’th seemed to be 
impenetrable because of the high, thick 
reeds, but occasional openings showed 
great tracts of the long grass used by the 
natives for thatching, and in the far dis¬ 
tance some villages were seen. All along 
the reeds the waterducks and wildfowl 
were abundant, and Zabari, Wallolo, and 
Fedash secured great hauls of small fish in 
nets which they had made. Fedash called 
them kaiyon, and said that they were very 
nourishing when smoke-dried and cured. 
At the first stopping-place they made fires 
and dried a large quantity. 

Soon they entered the forest country and 
found themselves steaming through a per¬ 
fect fairyland of magnificent tropical 
plants. In front there were some tiny 
islands entirely covered with a mass of 
ferns; then came a forest of palmetto 
trees, the highest about thirty feet, and 
covered about the stems with masses of 
delicate maidenhair fern, w'hile myriads 
of beautiful white lilies floated in the quiet 
reaches of the river. Above the graceful 
leaves of the palmettos and the flow’ering 
shrubs, innumerable butterflies, in endless 
variety and of the most gorgeous colouring, 
darted to and fro, the sun shining upon 
them and making them like w’onderful 
living jewels. Some were like opals of 
wonderful transparency and ever-changing 
hues, others like emerald or lapis lazuli, 
and others again of brightest vermilion. 
Then there were vast numbers of gorgeous 
insects, of every shade of colouring, with 
long and delicately pointed streamers. 

Farther on, silk cotton trees wdth curi¬ 
ously gnarled limbs, and thick vines grow¬ 
ing upon them, were to be seen on each side. 
Majestic oil palms, like high crowned 
masts, with eight or nine great palm cones 
containing hundreds of nuts in each, stood 
like kings of the forest. Bamboo palms, 
kola trees, with their long pods hanging in 
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the foliage, huge camwoods, among the 
noblest of trees, and great rubber vines 
like cables, were to be seen on every hand ; 
while of banana, pine apple, cooo.vnut, 
mango, orange, lemon, guava, rough-skin 
plums, alligator pear, cassada and cotton 
trees, there was a never-ending profusion. 
Tom had never seen anything to equal the 
wealth and grandeur of this magnificent 
storehouse of Nature, and he gazed in 
wonder at the marvellous beauty and 
richness. 

At one halting-place three of the men 
jumped on shore and gathered a basketful 
of alligator pears. They looked more like 
a vegetable than a fruit, being about seven 
inches long and about three inches across. 
Inside there is a large nutlike seed enve¬ 
loped in a creamy substance something like 
a ripe pear. The seed is taken out, and 
pepper, salt, and a little Worcester sauce 
are poured into the cavity; the pulpy part 
is then mixed up with it, and a delicioue 
and sustaining food is obtained. The taste 
was a little strange to Tom at first, but he 
saw by the eagerness of the Africans that 
it was good, and after a few mouthfuls he 
enjoyed it immensely. 

The next morning they saw that the river 
was opening out into a large lake, and Tom 
knew that they were approaching Gunge- 
luna. The launches were steered to the 
thickest part of the surrounding forest, and 
drawn into the reeds. After consulting 
his officers, Tom decided to send the boats 
back to Sherbro. The air was now fresh 
and invigorating, and all the men were in 
perfect health and full of energy. They 
felt equal to anything, and scouted the idea 
that any enemy could drive them back or 
prevent the accomplishment of their mis¬ 
sion of rescue. The officers voted a return 
by the Great Skarcies River. Tom ordered 
the launches to wait for twenty-four hours. 


and at the end of that time to return down 
the river. Shouting good-bye to the 
engineers and crews, Tom and the Scouts 
started into the forest. They were com- 
elled to go in Indian file. Zabari went 
rst, and ten Scouts were opened out at 
intervals of about fifty yards between each. 
The main body followed, and Fedash, with 
ten Scouts, brought up the rear. Tom, 
Wallolo, and Juny the dog were some 
twenty yards behind Zabari. 

Absolute stillness reigned in the forest, 
and as the sun declined the gloom became 
considerable. The Scouts moved without 
any noise, and there w^as not even the break¬ 
ing of a tw'ig heard. At intervals Tom 
whistled, and answers were returned from 
front and rear. Several bamboo bridges 
were crossed, and at nightfall a halt was 
called in the depths of the forest. No fires 
were lighted, but smoked fish, bananas, 
and ca.ssada root provided a good meal for 
the men. Shelters made of canes and 
bracken were soon erected under the thick 
bushes; Zabari and Fedash rapidly made 
a camp bed for Tom. They took five stout 
stakes, about three feet high, and stuck 
them in the ground ; opposite them, at a 
distance of a^ut seven feet, they drove in 
two other stakes, and fastened them to¬ 
gether with a stout cross-bar. Then, with 
strong twisted vines, they fastened each 
stake to the cross-bar. Taking five twisted 
vines, they fastened each to the cross-bar 
and a piece of wood, which they held 
in their hands. Collecting armfuls of 
bracken, they laid it on the vine cords, 
moving their stick up and down, so that in 
alternate layers over and above the first 
cords they wove a kind of mattress. It 
was soft and springy, and when a shelter 
w'as made above it, Tom could not have 
obtained a softer and more comfortable bed 
anywhere. 


Sentinels were placed all round the hid¬ 
den camp, and were to be relieved every 
two hours. About throe in the morning 
Tom was awakened by the touch of Juny’s 
cold nose on his face. As he opened his 
eyes he heard a strange waging sound, like 
women groaning. It rose and fell in a 
kind of weird cadence, and Tom felt a 
superstitious chill creep over him. It 
sounded so ghostly in the silence of the 
fore.st. 

Softly calling Feda.sh, he asked what the 
sound was. 

“ It is the Bundu women, master; they 
are availing in the forest. Something is 
going on over there. Zabari and Wallolo 
have gone to see what it means.” 

The wailing died away, and then a great 
shout was heard, followed by screams and 
shots. 

Instantly every Scout w’as awake, lying 
with rifle in h.md ready for any summons 
which might bo given. The shouting con¬ 
tinued, and fires sprang up about a mile or 
so ahead. Zabari glided into the camp and 
came up to Tom. 

“ There are several hundred war-boys in 
front, sir; they have been attacking a 
station. I saw some white men tied to the 
trees near the big fire, and there are several 
dead bodies, some black men and some 
white.” 

Tom gave a few orders to his officers, 
and in a short time everything was prepared 
for attack or defence. The Scouts drew 
together in the coverts and waited. 
T^ing Zabari and Fedash with him, Tom 
slipped through the trees. Using the ad¬ 
vantage of every cover, he soon reached 
the place where the fires were. A rapid 
glance enabled him to take in the horrible 
scene, and as he looked his heart was filled 
with fierce indignation and rage. 

{To be continued.) 


^ ^ ^ 


Tommy Smith’s Dncle. 


“fllKLL US about Tommy Smith’s uncle, 

_L Jack,” said Archie Dale. ” You 
promised you would the first wet half.” 

Jack Winter looked out at the window 
of the big, dreary recreation-room at St. 
Oswald’s College. There w^as no doubt 
about it being wet. Rain fell steadily from 
a leaden-hued sky and made little splashes 
in the pools on the playing-field, which 
the window overlooked. There would be 
no practice, no games, no excursions that 
half-holiday. 

Jack turned and sat down on the win¬ 
dow seat. ” All right, only fetch out some 
of that toffee of yours, Dale. In the East, 
you know, the chap who spins the yarns 
gets presents galore from the fellows who 
sit round and listen.” 

By this time eight or nine lads who had 
been drowsing over the illustrated papers, 
or fitfully playing dominoes or draughts, 
had gathered round the two in the win¬ 
dow. Dale went to his locker and brought 
out a tin of toffee, which he held out to 
each in turn until all save Winter had been 
served. Putting a big piece in his own 
mouth, he said calmly : ” Fire away with 
your yarn. Jack. You can’t speak with 
toffee in your mouth.” Then, noticing the 
sulky expression on Jack’s face, he added : 
” You shall have two big bits when you 
are finished, and here is a weeny bit to be 
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going on with.” So saying he passed over 
the lid with a tiny piece on it. 

Jack growled, ‘‘Skinny beggar!” but 
raised no further difficulties and com¬ 
menced as follows : 

‘‘You must understand that Tommy 
Smith was my great chum in the Upper 
First, and that 1 wouldn’t say anything 
which even sounded disparaging about him 
or his for worlds. But he has gone with 
his people to California, and, as none of 
you chaps except Dale knew him, and I 
don’t suppose either of us will ever see 
him again, there can be no harm in telling 
you the yarn about his uncle’s visit to the 
school. 

‘‘One morning there was a big square 
envelope, addressed in huge sprawling writ¬ 
ing, lying on Tommy’s plate at breakfast 
time. I sat next him, and, when he went 
red and looked fearfully worried as he 
read the letter, I asked him what was up. 

‘‘‘Great Scott, Jack!’ he said, ‘what 
do you think? My Uncle Ned says he is 
coming to see me on Saturday afternoon ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Well, Tommy,’ said I, laughing at the 
look of despair on his face, ‘ don’t cry 
about it. He isn’t going to eat you. I 
wish I had an Uncle Ned to come and visit 
me.’ 

*‘ ‘ But you don’t know my Uncle Ned,’ 
said Tommy slowly. 


” ‘ Well, I hope to have the honour on 
Saturday,’ said I cheerily. 

‘‘Tommy’s f.ace brightened up. ‘Look 
here. Jack,’ he said, ‘if you will stand 
by me while he is here. I’ll—I’ll give you 
half his tip—and that’s the best thing 
about him, I tell you.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Done ! ’ I cried eagerly, rubbing my 
hands and smiling. It seemed such a soft 
thing for me, didn’t it ? 

‘‘ Well, about two o’clock on Saturday up 
drives Uncle Ned in a hansom. As soon 
as I saw him I grinned—simply couldn’t 
help it. Imagine a very short, square, 
fat man w’ith a boiled lobster face adorned 
with side whiskers. Under a wide- 
brimmed Trilby hat, his head was as 
bald as an egg, and what hair he had 
at the back wins parted and brushed 
forward co as to stick up fiercely above 
his ears. He had big, bulging eyes, 
a big mouth with a voice and laugh 
to matc h; he wore big chei ks with 
great pockets, and he carried a big, thick 
stick. 

‘‘ ‘ Hello, Tommy 1 ’ he shouted twenty 
yards away, weaving the stick. ‘ Why didn’t 
you meet your old uncle at the station, and 
have a ride up ? ’ 

‘‘ Tommy mumbled something and 
squirmed as his uncle shook hands heartily. 

‘ And who is this young man ? ’ 
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*' ‘ My chum, Ja(?k Winter, uncle,’ said 
Tommy. 

“ ‘ I hope Father Christmas was your 
{godfather, Jack,' he shouted, holding out 
his hand ; ' Ned Horridge is very much at 
your service.’ 

“ I was ready for him, however, and got 
in first grip. He nearly made me squeak, 
but I stuck to it. As he let go, he said : 
‘ Tommy, your chum is a bri( k ; he can 
grip nearly as hard as his friend Jack 
Frost.’ 

“ We showed him through the S( hool, he 
taking a great interest in everything, and 
he finished up by sitting down on Tommy’s 
desk and reading us a very solemn lecture 
on the importance of swotting very hard, 
to equip ourselves for the battle of life’ 
as he put it. I wish I could remember 
some of it for the sake of you chaps, but 
1 can’t. At the finish he pulled a big book 
out of his pocket and said ; ‘ This, boys, 
is my bank pass-book. When I started in 
business twenty-five years ago I said to the 
manager of the bank whore I opened my 
account : ‘ Let me have the biggest pass¬ 
book you have got in the place.’ ‘ Hut 
your account doesn’t warrant it,’ sez he. 

' Then it jolly soon will,’ sez I, ‘ or I’ll 
know the reason why ! ’ And I tell you, 
boys, long before that book was filled there 
wasn’t any question about the size of the 
next one. ‘ Hitch your waggon to a star,’ 
sez Emerson. That’s all right enough, but 
give me a te.am of good cart bosses for 
mine, and I bet I know who’ll go furthest 
and make most money.’ 

“ Presently he asked where everybody 
was. ‘ I want to see .all your celebrities,’ 
he said. ‘ Where’s the head-m.aster ? ’ 

“ ‘ Watching the match,’ eaid Tommy. 

‘ We are playing Melford to-day, and it is 
usually the match of the ye.ar.’ 

“ ‘ Then I’m in luck. Lead on, lead on ! ’ 
he cried, springing to his feet and striking 
an attitude. ‘ And, Tommy, my lad, do 
look a little bit more cheerful, else I’ll have 
to tell your mother you’re going into a de¬ 
cline.’ 

“ By this time I was beginning to like the 
old chap, and to wonder what Tommy was 
so scared about. He seemed good fun, and 
I trotted alongside him and jawed no end 
as we went over to the pavilion. There all 
the school w.as assembled, along with the 
masters, the Head, Almira, his daughter, 
and quite a crowd of other ladies, besides 
invited guests and people from Melford. 

“I w^ent to see how the score stood, and 
when I got back Uncle Ned was saying to 
Tommy : ‘ Who’s that tall chap standing 
there in the front row ? ’ 

“‘That’s Legge, the captain of our 
school cricket team,’ said Tommy. 

“ ‘ What can he do ? ’ asked Uncle Ned. 

“‘Ripping bat,’ I chimed in; ‘scored 
centuries twice this season already.’ 

“ ‘Good man I ’ he said ; ‘ I must con- 
gr.atulato him.’ And before we could stop 
him he had sauntered .ktops to Legge, 
chipped him heartily on the back, and 
shouted so that everybody could hear : 
‘How are you, Mr. Legge? I’m Ned 
Horridge, Tommy Smitli’s uncle, and T 
want to pay my respect.s to you and to 
congratulate you on your batting.’ 

“ We trembled at his cheek. Legge was 
one of the biggest chaps in the Sixth, and 
1 don’t suppose he had ever heard of 
Tommy Smith. We grew red and gasped 
a>( we watched how he would take it. 
Legge turned, looking a little annoyed, as 
he was watching the batting just then, 
but he had to smile at that face. 

“ ‘ Now,’ went on Uncle Ned. chuckling, 

‘ if the boys hadn’t told me of your big 
scores, I shouldn’t have thought you would 
be any good as a batsman.’ 


“ ‘ Indeed ! ’ said Legge, stiffly, ‘ you are 
hardly complimentary. 

“ ‘ No offence, my lad,’ roared Uncle 
Ned, gripping both Legge’s hands and 
shaking them violently, ‘ but don’t you 
see that the first ball the bowler sends 
down to you is bound to find you l.b.w.— 
Legge before wdeket—every time ? Ha ! 
ha! ha ! ’ He laughed out so loud that 
everybody turned and stared at him. 

‘ Why, bless you,’ he went on, playfully 
digging Legge in the ribs, ‘ I’m an old 
crw’keter myself. I tell you I’ve bowled 
to W. G. Grace himself.’ 

“ Legge looked a little impressed. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said Uncle Ned, ‘ it happened 
when I was a school-boy. I was watching 
a big match at my native town, and just 
before they resumed play after lunch 
W. G. G. came over to some practice nets 
near me and began knocking a ball about. 
My chum and I fielded it for him and 
fiiually sent him up a few balls. “ Now then, 
boys,” he said, “ I’ll give you a five-pound 
note if you bowl me in a week.” “ Done, 
sir,” w'e cried, and began bowling at him 
for alt we were w'orth, taking the biill in 
turn. He knocked it all over the place, 
and we were soon sweating like horses 
running after it. After ten minutes of 
this slogging, he said : “Of course, you 
understand that you must go straight ahead 
—no stopping for meals or sleej)! ” And 
then the peo[)le near by laughed, and we 
realised we had been sold ! ’ 

“ Legge smiled and turned away, as just 
then a wicket fell. Uncle Ned strolled 
back with the eyes of everybody in the 
pavilion on him. We tried to hide, but 
he roared out our names, and wondered 
what had become of iie so very audibly, 
that soon we were jolly thankful to show 
ourselves. 

“ ‘ Now, then, you young rascals,’ he 
cried, ‘ who is your next big gun? Have 
you any scullers ? I saw’ a big boat-house 
near the school on the Desford Canal as 
I came up.’ 

“ Yes, Uncle,’ said Tommy meekly. 

‘ Mr. Hare just behind you is our crack 
oarsman.’ 

“ Uncle Ned w’heeled round promptly. 

‘ Very pleased indeed to meet Mr. Hare. 
How are you, sir ? Y^ours is a capital name 
for a boating man.’ 

“ Hare smiled good-naturedly, much to 
our relief. He was the cock of the school, 
and we stood very much in awe of him, 
although he was a very decent chap and a 
prime favourite. 

“ ‘ How is that, sir? ’ he said. 

“ ‘Guess ! ’ said Uncle Ned with his ex¬ 
pansive and playful smile. 

“ ‘ Oh ! perhaps because a hare is so ftfet, 
ell?’ 

“ ‘ Very good, my lad, very good ; but not 
quite right. No, you ought to be a good 
oarsman because you will always find Hare 
Hiair) on the ecull (skull)—See? Hal 
li i ! h:i! ’ 

“ Again came th.it great laugh, making 
everyone turn in our direction. 

“ ‘ I must tell you a little boating experi- 
of mine,’ continued Uncle Ned, laying 
his hand affec tionately on Hare’s shoulder. 

‘ About fifteen years ago, a young friend 
in the City who was very keen on boating 
persuaded me to go dowm with him to 
Henley Regatta. I was there all three 
days and saw’ all the big races. We put 
up at a capital hotel and had a grand time. 
Each day, in the morning, he Ux)k me on 
the river for a row, but the la.‘‘t morning, 
being in a mischievous mood, he thouglit 
he w'ould take a rise out of old Ned. Sez 
he, “Ned. can you swim, me lad ? ” “ Not 
a stroke.” sez I. “ Never been in the w’ater 
in my life. A man who has had to make 


his way in wholesale provisions hasn’t 
time for such fal-de-rais, I can tell you ! ” 
“Well,” sez he, “you’ll have to be very 
careful, because I’m going to take you out 
in a canoe, all the skiffs being booked.” 
“ Oh ! I’m going to paddle my own canoe, 
am I ? ’’ sez 1, laughing. “ W’ell, I ought to 
manage O.K,, for I’ve been doing it all my 
life.’’ ’ 

“ ‘ But I did get a shock w’hen I saw the 
contraption. It w?as decked over, and my 
friend Binks was sitting up to the waist 
in a hole in the middle, holding his paddle, 
a thing the shape of tw’o hams stuck on the 
ends of a pole. 

“ ‘ “ Y^ou haven’t left much room for 
me,” sez I. 

“ ‘ “ Oh,” sez he, “ you’re going to sit on 
the top behind me. 

“ ‘ I didn’t like the look of the thing at 
all, but I could see the club fellows stand¬ 
ing round grinning, so I put a bold front 
on the business and clambered up behind 
him. I was going to sit close up to him 
and hold on by his shoulders, putting my 
legs out on either side of him ; but he said 
I must go right back, else I’d get the drip 
from the paddle on my new trousers. I 
was going to get off at that, but the beggars 
on the stage pushed us off and gave us a 
cheer as we went away, which drew the 
attention of ev’erybody w’ithin half a mile 
to our craft. “ Sit tight now, Ned,” 
shouted Binks to me, “ el.se we'll capsize. 
Canoes are awfully w’obbly things.” And 
as I felt it swinging from side to side with 
every movement I made, I quite agreed 
with him. 

“ ‘ Well, we managed to get out into mid¬ 
stream safely, but once there, in fall view 
of all the boats crowded with swell ladies 
and gents, that villain Binks began to 
show off and to make a fool of me. It was 
all very fine for him. He was stripped, 
but 1 was got up regardless for the 
occasion : nice light checked tweed suit, 
red flowered tie, brown boots with gaiters, 
white bowler hat, lavender kid gloves, and 
a big flower in my button-hole. Those 
things cost money, and easily spoil, while 
bathing co.stumes do neither*; so when he 
started rocking the jolly canoe, I began to 
get alarmed. My hat slewed over to one 
side, but 1 daren’t let go to put it straight, 
and, what with that and my scared face, 
I dessay I looked a treat. Anyhow, every¬ 
body near us roared wdth laughter until 
I got mad. “ Binks, you ruffian, stop your 
pranks or you’ll be sorry,” I shouted; but 
he only rocked the more. 

“ ‘ Right I thought I. You’ve brought it 
on yourself, my ^y. Here goes ! With 
that I threw myrelf over into the water, 
pulling the canoe with me. It turned clean 
over and I went under, but after a few 
choking moments I came up again, and 
although I couldn’t swim a stroke, I struck 
out for the shore just as I had seen dogs 
do. I never bothered about Binks. He 
could look after himself, I thought; but I 
believe he had nather a rough time—got 
Ftuck in the canoe and had to be pulled 
from under it.” 

“ ‘ I was going strong, and enjoying it, 
when a young gent in a skiff came along¬ 
side and asked if he could give me a lift. 
“ Thankee, young fellow,” sez I, “ but I’m 
doing nicely. Y'ou can stand by, however, 
and pick me up if I get puffed. This is my 
first try at the Channel swim.” And would 
you believe me. young man, I paddled 
myself right to the stage without any help 
whatever, and came out, puffing and blow¬ 
ing a bit, but as fit as a fiddle. I’m blest 
if I hadn’t to go along and help to run 
some of the Thames out of old Binks by 
holding one of his legs while they stood 
him on his head. I tell you he never tried 
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any ol his little games on Ned Horridge 
again.’ 

“ ‘ I quite believe you, sir,’ raid Hare, 
smiling as he walked away. 

“ ‘ A nice, gentlemanly lad that,’ said 
Uncle Ned to us. ‘ Now, who’s the long¬ 
haired chap on the end of that form ? He 
looks as if he wanted cheering up a bit.’ 

“ ‘ He’s no end of a clever chap,’ said I; 
‘ he takes all the school prizes for Latin 
verse and all that sort of thing.’ 

“ 'Oh, he’s a poet, is he? What’s his 
name ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hood,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Wonderful! wonderful ! ’ cried Uncle 
Ned; ‘I must speak to him—I absolutely 
must.’ 

“ Before we could stop him, he was tear¬ 
ing across to where Ho<^ was sitting, and 
when we got there he was standing before 
that dignified personage with legs apart, 
smiling knowingly at hiim and wagging an 
admonitory forefinger in his face. 

“ * My dear Mr. Hood,’ he was saying, 
* I have come to scold you. The volume 
containing the works of your illustrious 
namesake is my constant companion, and 
I can’t say I ever heard he wasted his time 
writing Latin verse. If you vrant to make 
your mark in the world by your poems, 
you ought to follow his lead. Humorous 
poetry is the only kind which pays nowa¬ 
days. I don’t speak without knowledge. 
I’ve been a bit of a poet myself. I re¬ 
member once at school I got a prize for the 
best verse parodying “ Casabianca. ” This 
was it : 

'* ‘ “ Tlie bov stood on the railway line, 

Nor board the encine squeal ; 

The driver took a little spade 
And scraped him off the wheel.” 

The master said that as an example of 
pure concentrated tragedy it couldn’t be 
beaten. I’ve used my gift in business, too. 
Many a Horridge sausage has been helped 
into circulation by a horrible—I mean, a 
Horridge rhyme.’ 

“ All this time Hood had been getting 
madder and madder. He was a fearfully 
stuck-up chap and very unpopular. We 
could see his face go from red to purple, 
and now he got up and said very sar¬ 
castically : ‘ Sir, I came here to see the 
match and not to study your waistcoat. 
Will you kindly remove yourself, else I 
shall be compelled to go elsewhere.’ 

“ Uncle Nedftook off his hat and bowed 
very low. ‘ I beg your pardon, my dear 
fir. I thought you were a gentleman as 
well as a poet. I also beg my dear Tom 
Hood’s pardon. I mistook you for a de¬ 
scendant of his.’ 

So saying. Uncle Ned wheeled round 
and walked away. Some of the fellows 
clapped, and I joined in. After all, he 
meant no harm. It was only his fun, and 
Hood was a pig. 

“As he came over to us Twentyside 
said to him : ‘ You didn’t spare him, 
sir.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t like puppies,’ said Uncle 
Ned. ‘ Give me a manly lad who can 
stand a bit of teasing. Here, Tommy,’ he 
went on, * introduce me. ’ 

“‘This is my Uncle Ned, Mr. Twenty- 
side,* said Tommy, deferentially. * He is 
the captain of our “ footer ’’ team, Uncle.’ 

“‘Ha!’ said Uncle Ned, ‘then he 
couldn’t be better named.’ 

“ ‘ How’s that, sir? ’ asked Twentyside, 
smiling. 

“ ‘ Because your side and a score 
always go together. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Not 
bad for an old ’un, eh? ’ 

“ Twentyside laughed and nodded. 

“‘Deary me,’ said Uncle Ned, ‘it’s 
over thirty five years since I played 


‘ rugger.’ But I saved a match once, I did. 
We had had an exciting drawn game, and 
three minutes off time it just happened 
that one of tho other chaps got the ball in 
mid-field, with the way to our goal clear 
before him. I was the only chap vrho had 
the remote.s.t chante of stopping him, for 
he was a sprinter, and I was at the other 
side of the field. I raced acroES to grab 
him, but as we got nearer to one another I 
could see he was just going to pass outside 
my reach. Now, I wae never a runner, 
but at the long jump 1 was the absolute 
limit; so, when the crucial moment came, 
I sprang forward at full Etretch and shot 
out my' hand. I just nicked his ankle as 
he flashed past, and away he went sprawl¬ 
ing head over heels. I ploughed up about 
ten yards of a muddy field w'ith my noee, 
but when I got up and saw two of our chaps 
sitting on him. and then heard the whistle 
blow for “Time,’’ I simply spat out the 
mud and grinned. It was very exciting.’ 

“' Must have been,’ said Twentyside, 
‘•but they are going to have tea now, sir. 
You will join us, of course? Just a 
moment until I bring the Head. He will 
want to see you.’ 

“ ‘ There, Tommy ! ’ said Uncle Ned, 
beaming on everybody, ‘ that’s the way to 
make friends in this world. Make vour- 
self agreeable and you’ll always be a 
favourite, same as I am.’ 

“ ‘ This is Mr. Horridge, Smith minor’s 
uncle, Dr. B’airey,’ said Twentyside, re¬ 
turning with the Head. 

“ ‘ Ah ! good afternoon, Mr. Horridge. 
Pleased to meet you. Come and have 
come tea with us. Smith, you come also.’ 

“ I wasn’t going to be left out, so I 
screwed my way after them and got a 
place at the next table, where I could hear 
all that went on. Uncle Ned was intro¬ 
duced to Almira, and he came up smiling 
as usual. ‘ Miss Fairey! ’ he cried. 
‘Well, well! an exceedingly appropriate 
name for your daughter, sir.’ 

“ As soon as they sat down he started 
off. ‘ You are interested in clever boys, doc¬ 
tor, of course. I must tell you about one who 
went to my school. He was a day scholar, 
and so clever that the teacher used to send 
him home at eleven o’clock because he had 
done all his work. He was always at the 
top of his form, and the other boys stopped 
trying to get above him, as they found it 
was no use. But one day the teacher asked 
him the question, “ How many legs has a 
frog ? ’’ He was thinking out some pro¬ 
blem at the moment, and answered, ab¬ 
sently, “ Six.’’ The teacher stood amazed, 
and the other boys started to laugh. Then 
he came down to earth and realised what 
he had done. He was so mad that he turned 
on his classmates and had knocked down 
fifteen of them before the teacher could 
stop him. And I tell you, sir,’ concluded 
Uncle Ned, impressively, ‘that teacher 
hasn’t stopped laughing yet.’ 

“'There was silence for? little while after 
that. Then Almira said, ‘ Er—are you a 
captain, Mr. er—Horridge? ’ 

“‘Aha!’ cried Uncle Ned, ‘has my 
martial bearing betrayed me? No, my 
clever Fairey, I have never been in the 
regular army, but I was a trooper in the 
Yeomanry for rome time, and it has left 
its mark on me. It was up in Cheshire, 
long ago, and the captain of our troop was 
such a funny fellow. He was a farmer, 
and he used to say in his broad dialect : 
“ Loads, w’en a say, ‘ Draaw ! ’ tha munna 
draaw; but w’en a say ‘ Draaw' 
sw-words I ’ tha mun slick ’em aout.’’ ’ 

“ Ever 3 'body laughed, but Almira most 
of all, for, as she told somebody later on, it 
wasn’t an armj' captain she meant at all: 
she thought he might be captain of one of 


the flats, or sailing barges, which come up 
the canal.’’ 

“ Was there anything else? ’’ 

“Oh, lots! but I forget now. He had 
some queer sayings. When pressed to take 
a second helping of tongue, he said : ‘ Well, 
just give me a bit about the size of a bee’s 
knee.’ Later, when Almira asked him if 
he would have a piece of cake, he smiled 
that awful smile and said, ‘ Just cut me a 
slice about the thickness of a midge’s dia¬ 
phragm, please.’ 

“He insisted on seeing the finish of the 
match ; and when we won you could hear 
his cheer above everybody else’s, while he 
went round shaking hands with the team 
and the masters and half the school. 

“ At last we rushed him off to catch the 
last train. He would have us with him to 
the station, and he chartered an open 
landau, and shouted funny remarks to 
everyone we passed on the way. 

“ But Uncle Ned was all right, I tell you. 
He tipped Tommy and me a sovereign each 
before his train left, and I shouldn’t mind 
if he came along again to-morrow.’’ 

And the other boys said they wouldn’t 
mind either, under the circumstances. 


^ ^ ^ 


AFTER THE HOLmAYS. 

I LOOXED backwards—who could bdp it ? There 
waa Mother at the gate— 

Darling Mother, bravclj smiling. Oh, I knew that 
she would wait. 

T rs. and Susie with her kerchief, she is waring—good 
old Sue I 

Mother dear, your headstrong laddie wares a last 
good-bye to you I 

Bick to school t Oh, yes I my tuck-box is as full as 
full can be— 

Pears and apples, cake and biscuits, cocoanuts and 
cowslip tea. 

Raspberry jam and ginger cookies—Mother, mother, 
you’re a Queen ! — 

Kisses, though, are soft and girlish when a fellow’s 
turned fourteen. 

** Good-bye, dearie, how wc’ll miss you I ” Mother 
whispered in my car. 

*■ Miss me ? Rather I Tliare’ll be no one left to lark 
about you hero— 

Not a soul to shout and scamper, pushing all the 
things askew. 

’Twill be Ecnimptious, good and quiet, little Mother— 
won’t It, Sue ? ” 

So I left them at the gateway, where the hollyhocks 
grow tall, 

And the sweet peas cling together just above the 
garden wall; 

Wliere the last .‘September roses drop their petals in 
the lane—■ 

Tliere’ll be mistletoe and holly when I come Uiis way 
again ! 

Pack to school I along with Harry, Charlie Binns, and 
Reg and Mike, 

And ray head is crammed with football, leapfrog, 
wrestlim?, and the like. 

Ah. but, ilother—don’t you guess it ?—in my dream- 
icg. soon or late, 

All mr hc.'irt's with little Mother, standing ot Uic 
garden gate. 

GKORCE FRANKLIN. 
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I T was Sunday at “Banyarra.” The 
station hands were taking it easy in 
their quarters, trying vainly to persuade 
themselves they were comfortable as they 
lay stretched out in various attitudes, some 
in their bunks, others outside the hut on 
the shady side. Nearly all were smoking. 
Several were reading new'spapers some 
weeks old, and two were busy writing at 
the rough pine table, ceasing from their 
labours every few minutes to wipe the 
beads of perspiration from their sunburnt 
arms and faces. 

“Hullo! Who’s that on the horse?” 
said one of the men outside, lazily raising 
his head and looking sleepily across the 
paddocks which lay quivering in the in¬ 
tense heat. 

“ Wonder if it’s the parson ? ” 

“ No; too early,” said one of his com¬ 
panions without bothering to look up. 
“ He w'on’t be here till one o’clock, and 
it can’t be that time yet.” 

“ It’s Jim Morley,” said the first 
speaker as the horseman drew nearer. 
“ Didn’t think Jim w'ould turn up for 
church a day like this.” 

“You can bet yer life Jim ain’t stayin’ 
for church,” remarked a freckled-faced 
youth, who rejoiced in the name of 
“ Spots.” 

The horseman, quite unconscious of the 
interest he was causing, rode slowly up to 
the hut. 

“ G’day, you chaps.” 

“ ’Day, Jim,” a chorus answered him. 


CHAITICR I.—THE PARSON IS CRITICISED. 

“ You’re in good time for church,” said 
one of the correspondents, throwing down 
his pen with a sigh of relief. 

“ Church be blowed ! No church for 
me to-day. As if it ain’t hot enough with¬ 
out being cooped up in the big room at the 
Homestead.” 

“ What brought you over then ? Out of 
’bacca ? ” 

“ No; I want to see if Jack can give the 
missus a lift into the towmship to-morrow 
morning when he goes for the mail. She’s 
going down to her mother’s for a week or 
two. The old party’s on the sick list.” 

“ Right you are, Jim, 1*11 call for 
her,” said a voice from one of the bunks. 
“ Taking the kids with her? ” 

“Only the baby. I’ll look after young 
Harry. I’m putting up a new kitchen, 
and I’ll be about the house all day and can 
keep my eye on him.” 

“ Take you all your time, old man. He’s 
a young limb, if ever there was one.” 

“ Oh, he’s not so bad,” said Jim. “ I’ll 
bet you were a thunderin’ lot w'orse when 
you were his age.” 

“ Suppose I was,” replied the other re¬ 
flectively, and he looked wistfully across 
the paddock. What thoughts were in his 
mind then are hard to tell. 

“ Any of you chaps goin’ over to 
church ? ” asked Jim. 

“ Oh, I suppose w'e'll have to. The boss 
kicked up a row last time, you know*. Only 
Sam and Harry turned up.” 

“ And Sam’s not going to-day,” said the 
{To be continued.) 


owner of the name, as he raised himself up 
in his bunk and sat with his legs dangling 
over the side. “ I only went over the other 
Sunday to see what the parson was like. 
He’s the greenest new chum I’ve seen for 
years. Ever seen him ride ? ” 

“Yes. I met him about a fortnight 
ago,” said Jim. “ He rides like a bag of 
chaff. He left that gate open on the plain, 
too, as he went through, and all my heifers 
got out. Took me half a day rounding 
them up again.” 

“ What’s that to growl about? That’s 
nothin’,” remarked Spots. “ Why, when 
me and Tom were camped for the night on 
the Reserve at the ten-mile peg, the silly 
chump rode right into the mob, and set 
them goin’ all roads.” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t know you had cattle 
with-” 

“ Well, he should know. Couldn’t he 
see our fire ? Any fool ought to know what 
a fire on the Reserve means. He’s got four 
eyes any’ow.” Spots’ mild joke at the 
expense of the parson’s spectacles fell flat, 
and he relapsed into silence. 

“There’s ‘Peggy’ now,” said Jim, 
pointing over to the Homestead, where a 
little figure in black could be seen dismount¬ 
ing from a lazy-looking chestnut horse, 
with a white blaze down the face. 

“ On old Baldy as usual. Well, I’m off. 
S’long, chaps. Don’t forget to-morrow. 
Jack,” and off cantered Jim, back to his 
selection, some five miles from the station 
on the road to the township. 



THE “SCHOLARSHIP CAD. 


** Ilf ELL ! You can’t deny the fellow’s an 

IT absolute outsider.” 

“ That’s a bit strong, Fitz. Of course 
he’s not in our set, and he’s no good at 
footer and hockey—and I suppose he’s an 
awful ‘swot.’ But you can’t argue from 
that-” 

“If you’re going to talk logic and all that 
rot, I’ve done,” said Fitzgerald. “That’s 
the worst of yon. Layton. You’re so keen 
on evidence and proof and goodness knows 


By E. STANLEY, 

Aut.hor of “ The Coward,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

what. I suppose it runs in the family and 
you’ve got to keep up the reputation.” 
(Layton’s father w-as an eminent K.C.) 
“ But I’m hanged if it’s not irritating in a 
pal.” 

Layton laughed. Such outbursts from 
Fitzgerald were a regular feature of their 
friendship. “Old Fitz” was Irish and 
impetuous, with a temper of the volcanic 
brand, while the other’s imperturbability 
was a byword in the school. 


“ And fancy your sticking up for an out¬ 
sider like this chap ! Look here ! Tell you 
something. Between you and me and the 
lamp-post, he’s at tne bottom of this 
window row, I’m positive.” 

“ I say ! Easy on, Fitz ! ” 

“ Tell you he is. I was watching him. 
He went as red as anything when the Head 
called on us to own up.” 

“ Well, if he saw you-” 

“He didn’t, then ! Because he went red 
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Jirat —and then saw me watching him. 
tiee ! ” 

“ I don’t believe he smashed that 
window, anyhow,” declared Layton. 
“He’s not got the phiz of a mean chap, 
really.” 

“He’s got the ngly phiz of a bounder, 
and the Head’s no business to let such cads 
into a decent school.” 

“Oh! You’re always down on the 
scholarship chaps.” 

‘ ‘ Well ! I’m keen on keeping up a bit of 
tone in the place—and you’re so jolly 
socialistic and all that. Here ! I’ll put 
you in a corner ! Is he the sort of chap 
you’d ask home to meet your mater and 
sisters ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t mind,” maintained the other 
stoutly, after conridering a moment. 
“ Don’t believe he’d do anything awful.” 

“ Oh ! He mightn’t put his knife in his 
mouth or pocket the spoons.” drawled 
Fitzgerald witheringly, “ but he’d let you 
down—make you feel sorry you’d asked 
him. Say, hurry up ! There’s the dinner 
bell.” 

“ I wouldn’t say anything to the fellows 
about this, unless you’re quite sure. You’ve 
no proof, and it would be low down-” 

“Rot! I’m not a fourth-form kid, 
ready to blab to anyone. Of course I 
sha’n’t.” 

At recess that same afternoon, as Fitz¬ 
gerald was hurrying across the playground 
to the fives courts, he became suddenly in¬ 
dignantly aware of his younger brother 
Jimmie deep in a seemingly friendly con¬ 
versation with the subject of the previously 
recorded conversation—^the “ Scholarship 
Cad ”—Jack Norris by name. 

With an angry exclamation, he strode 
across to the absorbed pair. 

“ Here, youngster,” he said roughly, 
'‘sheer off! Go down to the fives courts 
and wait for me there. I want to speak 
to you.” Then he turned to Norris. 
“ Leave my brother alone, d’you hear? I 
won’t have you talking to him.” 

The other eyed him in silence a moment, 
but unflinchingly. His slight figure and 
pale thoughtful face formed a striking con¬ 
trast to the insolent pride and vigour of 
Fitzgerald’s bearing. 

“ Why not ? ” he demanded at last. 

“ Because I don’t choose you should. 
That’s reason enough for you.” 


Norris gave him another look, so steadily 
contemptuous that Fitzgerald’s Irish blood 
boiled suddenly. “ Oh ! we’re not all as 
blind as the Doctor. I don’t choose my 
young brother shall associate with a cad 
who won’t own up when he’s got into a 
scrape, but punishes the whole school to 
save himself a licking.” 

Norris grew red—and then very white. 

“ You’re mad. W’hen you’ve recovered 
your senses-” 

“ Don’t cheek me, you young bounder. 
And don’t speak to my brother again, or 
I’ll tell the Sixth what I know about you. 
I watched you this morning. You know 
something about that broken window. 
Deny it if you can. W’ell, are you deaf? 
You needn’t stand and stare like that. Are 
you goin^ to deny it? ” 

“ I knew you couldn’t.” 

“ You’re not up to much in the detective 
line,” said Norris quietly. “ If I’m such a 
cad, I could easily be a liar as well. You 
seem to have missed that point. Suppose 
I don’t deny it—there’s more than one 
explanation to that, MU-ter Sherlock 
Holmes ! ” 

He laughed coolly in the other’s face and 
turned on his heel, leaving Fitzgerald un¬ 
comfortably conscious of having got the 
worst of it. 

Smarting under this conviction, on his 
way back to House he poured out the story 
of his suspicions, and Norris’s scornful re¬ 
ception of them, to Ferguson-Price, his 
second-best chum, who coveted Layton’s 
place in his regard and was quite prepared 
to declare black white—if “Old Fitz ” 
was graciously disposed to pronounce it so. 
Breaking the pledge of secrecy imposed on 
him by Fitzgerald, Price passed the story 
on to Waddington. Before two days had 
elapsed it was known to all the Sixth that 
Norris was somehow implicated in the 
“ window ” row, and they commenced to 
send him to Coventry in consequence. 

Fitzgerald, in dawning doubt as to his 
own infallibility, and secretly furious at the 
spread of the story, took refuge behind the 
brief statement, “ I taxed him with it, and 
he didn’t deny it”—and was generally 
patted on the back for having unmasked a 
sneak and shown up ” those low-down 
scholarship chaps ” in their true colours. 

There were only three exceptions to this 
(To be continued.) 


chorus of approval—but uncomfortable 
ones for Fitzgerald. 

Beausire, the head boy of the school, 
stopped him in one of the corridors on the 
third day of the boycott. 

“ Hope you’re sure of your facts over this 
Norris affair. It’s a serious step to take, 
and-” 

Fitzgerald rather hurriedly resorted to 
his formula : 

“ Well! I accused him and he doesn't 
deny it. That’s evidence enough. ’’ 

“Not at all. In his favour, I should 
say. Suppose some chap, not in your own 
set, came down on you with a charge of 
that kind. Would you stoop to deny it ? 1 

hope you’re not making a fool of yourself. 
I suppose I’d better speak to Norris.” 

He came to Fitzgerald’s study an hour 
later. 

“ I’m quite sure that Norris is square,” 
he said very gravely. “He may know the 
culprit, but he’s not done it. This boycott’s 
a shame, Fitzgerald. I wish to goodness 
you’d had the sense to hold your tongue.” 

“ Oh ! we can’t all be models of wisdom 
and discretion,” flashed out Fitzgerald im¬ 
pudently. 

“ No. But we needn’t be absolute 
idiots,” returned Beausire quietly, as a 
parting shot. 

Now, at heart, like every other decent 
boy in the school, Fitzgerald put a high 
value on Beausire’s good opinion, and his 
disapproval, together with the unspoken 
criticism of Layton’s careful silence on the 
subject of Norris, combined to make him 
heartily sick of the whole business. 

But he reached the climax of mental 
discomfort when his younger brother 
Jimmie, with a sudden lapse into that 
mulish obstinacy which had become a tradi¬ 
tion among the members of his family, 
flatly refused to deny himself the pleasure 
of Norris’s society. 

“ Don’t care—I like him,” maintained 
Jimmie doggedly. “ Don’t matter to me 
what silly old tale’s going round about him, 
or what idiot started it. I’m not going to 
drop him if he’s decent enough to talk to 
me. * 

The boycott continued, but Norris made 
no sign. 

His thin face grew a trifle whiter and his 
smile more quietly scornful as the days 
went by—but that was all. 


% 1 ^ 


A Chat about Bats. 


T he bat is no more a bird than the whale 
is a fish, though the one spends a 
considerable part of its existence in the 
air, as the other the whole of its life in 
the water. The bat, despite its wings and 
truly admirable jMDwers of flight, is not a 
bird, but a mammal, and, indeed, there 
is no more descriptive name for this night- 
flier than the old English term “ flitter- 
mouse,” by which it is still known in 
some parts of the country. Never shall I 
forget my surprise when, as a boy, 1 dis- 
<overed my first bat hanging under the 
eaves of an old, low-roofed shed. I had 
learned to recognise a bat on the wing, 
flitting about in strange gyrations and 
intricate mazes in the deepening twilight, 
but I had never had one in my own hands 
before. And, indeed, the bat is one 
uf the most surprising and seemingly 


By A. B. COOPER. 

anomalous creatures in the world. We 
soon cease to marvel, after examining one 
of these uncanny night-hawkers, that its 
kind has often been associated with grue¬ 
some stories and connected in the popular 
mind with witches, spells, and necromancy. 
No witches’ cauldron could possibly be 
complete without some portion of a bat’s 
anatomy or covering being included. 

The skeleton of a bat shows with almost 
startling distinctness the close relation¬ 
ship which exists between all vertebrate 
creatures. Its wdngs consist of a double 
membrane or wreb, not unlike those which 
connect the toes of aquatic birds, extend¬ 
ing to the extremities of all its limbs— 
except the pair which correspond to the 
human thumbs. But the curious fact is 
that the bones which look like the ribs 
of an umbrella when the bat’s wings are 


extended are the fingers of the bat's 
hand, which are so hugely lengthened that 
the middle finger is longer than the bat’s 
body. The hooks by which it suspends 
itself when it wraps itself in its toga and 
slumbers like a huge chrysalis, head down¬ 
wards under the eaves of buildings, or on 
the sides of disused coal mines, or dark 
caves, or ruins, or steeples and towers, are 
highly developed toe-nails, whilst the 
hooks at the end of its fore-arms, at the 
point from which the fingers spring, are 
the nails corresponding to the human 
thumb. 

It is surprising how many people imagine 
that bats have legs as well as wings—that 
is, legs independent of their wings; but 
this, of course, is not the case, for, as we 
have seen, the arms and legs of a bat 
supply the ribs for the monoplane by which 
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it IS enabled to imitate the birds of the air 
and fly better than Bleriot, Wright, or 
White ever did or ever will fly. Yet, 
strangely enough, the bat seems to be 
troubled with the same initial difficulty 
which troubles the modern aviator. His 
trouble, like theirs, is to get a start. I 
remember as a boy putting my first bat, 
already mentioned, on the ground and 
watching with interest its awkward move¬ 
ments. Its mode of procedure where 
walking—if walking it could be called— 
was concerned, was to insert its forward 
hooks in the ground and drag itself along 
in that awkward fashion, and naturally its 
progress was slow and to all appearances 
painful, whilst flying seemed equally 
beyond its powers, although it occasionally 
heaved itself up, much as Mark Twain’s 
jumping frog did when it was full of shot. 

As a matter of fact, bats can, with tre¬ 
mendous exertion, manage generally, after 
many attempts, to rise from the ground; 
but if left to themselves their mode of 
procedure would be to crawl painfully to 
some wall or tree—in fact, to anything 
upright with a surface upon which they 
could get a grip—and clamber to a suitable 
elevation, and then quit their hold and 
launch themselves into the air. This 
method of getting a start is the bat’s 
substitute for the wheels and the hundred 
yards’ run of the modern aeroplane. 

The bat’s awkward mode of progression 
when on the level—when it gives one the 
idea that it i.s suffering from locomotor 
ataxy —is a great contrast to the way in 
which it climbs up an old brick wall. The 
latter feat it can accomplish with great 
celerity, and, to add to the numerous 
oddities of this odd creature, it always 
does the trick upside down, holding on 
with one of its hinder hooks whilst it 
reaches op and lays hold of the slightest 
inequality with the other. In this way it 
makes rapid progress and, flinging itself 
into the air, takes flight. It can readily 
be seen that this downward position is the 
most favourable for making a start in 
flight, as otherwise the creature would 
staH backwards and, therefore, at an 
obvious disadvantage. 

Once upon the wing, however, all the 
awkwardness of the bat disappears as if 
by magic. It is the swallow of the dark¬ 
ness. Indeed, as the swallow, which has 
been spending almost every second of the 
shining hours in hawking the insects which 
love the sun, retires to its clay-built nest 
under the eaves, from the interior of the 
church tower, from the sides of the old 
bam, from the inside of a hollow tree, 
flits the winged mouse, which takes the 
“ night shift ”; and it must not be for¬ 
gotten. either, that the night is more 
peopled with insects than the day. Moths 
are far more numerous than butterflies, 
and generally bigger. With a zigzag, 
darting, devious flight, the bats flit 
through the gathering gloom. I remember 
cycling along a Sussex lane one evening 
when the bats flew around me and 
skimmed so near my face that I felt 
tempted to dismount for fear one of them 
should blunder into my eye—as it were. 

But one never hears of bats blundering 
into the faces of pedestrians, although 
there are lots of stories of explorers into 
caverns where bats hung in sheaves on 
the walls being a little “battered” by 
them as they flow towards the opening. 
But that was in a confined space, and 
crowded to boot. But in the open air I 
doubt if this has ever happened, for a bat, 
though his reputed blindness bos passed 
into a proverb, can avoid obstacles on a 
night when a human being could birdly 


see his own hand. Their sense of touch 
and hearing is exquisite. Every nerve of 
body and membrane is a delicate instru¬ 
ment of touch, whilst the huge donkey-ears 
of the long-eared bat, which are one of its 
most characteristic possessions, make it 
quick to note the slightest sound. The 
organ of smell, apparently assisted in some 
species with a leaf-like flap over the nose, 
is also highly developed. 

The somewhat cruel experiment was 
once tried of depriving a bat of smell, 
hearing, and sight, and then liberating it 
in a large room across which were numbers 
of fine threads. It is said that the bat 
avoided all these threads and flitted back¬ 
wards and forwards just as if it had had 
all its senses. This is generally taken as a 
proof that the bat’s sense of touch is 
absolutely abnormal. Certainly it depends 
more upon this sense, added to its ouick 
sense of hearing, in the capture oz its 
night-flying prey, than upon any other. 
Probably the bat has a variety of methods 
for capturing the moths and other insects 
upon which it feeds, but it certainly curls 
its tail downwards and thus makes a sort 
of trawl-net of the membrane which con¬ 
nects tail and hind legs, and scoops up 
numbers of insects, which it eats at its 
leisure. 

The bat goes into hibernation very soon 
after the swallow leaves our shores, though 
it comes out a little earlier than the 
swallow returns. Its hibernation is very 
complete. It is an astounding fact, which 
has been scientifically proved, that respira¬ 
tion absolutely ceases. Such a state is 
almost unthinkable to a creature like man, 
who cannot survive the cessation of the 
action of his lungs for more than a minute 
or two at a time, and who, in ordinary 
health, breathes about sixty times to the 
minute. Yet a bat which is in a state of 
hibernation can be placed under a receiver 
containing carbonic-acid gas, one breath 
of which would prove instantly fatal, and 
it can be kept there for several hours 
without incurring the least harm. Yet, 
if the same bat were caught on some 
summer’s night, and popped into the same 
vitiated prison, it would die instantly, just 
as a dog or cat does when placed in the 
lethal chamber. 

Some people have never heard the squeak 
of a bat, even though they have seen scores 
of them flying about their heads. It was 
not because the squeak was not uttered, 
but because their auricular organ was not 
capable of appreciating it. Just as there 
are rays of light whose wave length is too 
long or too short for the human retina to 
perceive, so there are sounds which bear 
exactly the same relation to the car. The 
bat’s voice is just on the top string, as it 
were, of human perception, and thus some 
people can hear it—and hear it to their 
discomfort, for it is like rubbing two pieces 
of steel together—whilst others cannot hear 
it at all, although their normal hearing 
may be as good or even better than the 
others’. 

The varieties of the bat tribe are very 
numerous. There are nineteen varieties in 
Britain alone, but only three are in any 
sense common. The two most generally 
seen in all parts of the country are the 
long-eared bat and the common bat—the 
latter sometimes called the pepistrelle. In 
some districts, too, the great bat, or 
noctiile, is common enough, although it 
seems to be more local in its distribution. 
The long-eared bat is easily to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the common bat, for its 
ears are so huge that they are longer than 
its whole body. Bats are apt to be pretty 
gregarious. As in the case of swallows 


one seldom sees a single bat without 
immediately seeing others, whilst when 
sleeping, and especially when hibemating,^ 
they often hang, not only upon the walls, 
but upon each other, in perfect masses 
and festoons, occasionally scores and even 
hundreds together. They have often been 
tamed, and though one would instinctively 
somewhat shrink from making a pet of a 
bat, yet all who have ever kept them are 
unanimous in giving them an admirable 
character, saying that they will become so 
attached that they will fly out of the open 
window^ hawk for insects all night, and be 
found in the morning hanging by the same 
window waiting to be taiken in with the 
milk ! 

4 ^ 

LOST! 

BY PAut Blake. 

T he world I- Tory cmions; It’s idle to complain; 
But many things could bo improved it they 
wore mnde a^ain : 

For Instance, there's no reason but the Irony of fate 
Why Smith is so constructed that he can’t help bein.? 
late I 

Then Jones (the boy Pm writing of),' slthoofi^i of 
average 8en.«;e, 

In one respect is hopeless, for his talent is immense 
For losing things. No matter how mu^ trouble he 
may take 

They vanish from his vision like a snowflake on a 
lak.‘. 

I do not speak of lodng time, or trifling things like 
that: 

He'll lose his ball or racket, or else his s^ves and 
hat; 

And after every journey he will hunt around in vain 
For Ills ticket—that’s snpposing that he hasn't lost 
his train. 

Yon see him take a book up, you can gather from hLs 
face 

Tliit Boraetliing is the matter—-the poor boy has lost 
his place. 

You watch liim at Ws dinner; it’s a not infrequent 
sight 

To see him push away his plate—^he’s lost his appetite. 

Ho lost a distant cousin, tliough for that he's not 
to blame; 

Last evening ho was playing chess—of course he lost 
the game. 

In fa^t, it sounds incredible, bat I have heard it said 
That once, before the Doctor, he completely lost his 
head I 

or ^ OS' 
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L empriere, John. Born 1765. 

Native of Jersey. Became 
headmaster of Abingdon and Exeter 
Grammar Schools. Author of 

famous dictionary, which is a splen¬ 
didly convenient guide to the 
Claseics. It vras lounded on a 
French work, but Lempriere has 
produced a volume which forms a 
gorgeous crib for those who want to 
acquire a smattering of Greek and Latin 
history. We’ve given you more than a 
smattering here, you lucky young bargees. 
As a matter of fact we’ve swiped whole 
paragraphs, merely re-writing them into 
more eloquent English. It has been a 
ghastly swat, but if it’ll help to show you 
that there w’ere heaps of clever people 
about several centuries before you were 
born, we don’t mind the martyrdom we’ve 
suffered. 

Lobb, E. N. (“Scribbler”). Born 
1896. Winner of the Literary Society’s 
prize^ for the best effort at alliteration. 
Here’s his masterpiece, all the words be¬ 
ginning with the letter B, He insists that 
it’s original. We very much doubt it. 
Anyhow, he was decent enough to pass 
round a bag of sweets purchased with part 
of the prize money, so the effort goes into 
this classic record of the achievements of 
great men, past and present : 

“ Boys beautiful by birth, born bonny 
bouncing babies, become blustering, bump¬ 
tious brats betimes; blowing bubbles, 
biting brass buttons, burying blackbeetles, 
bullying beggars, bestriding balusters, 
bursting beer barrels behind blue-breeched 
butlers’ backs, bothering busy bakers by 
buying bun bargains before breakfast, 
boisterou.sly beating blackberry bushes 
because birds built beneath, bruising 
bright butterflies’ brittle bodies between 
bound books, bending Blanche’s bewitch¬ 
ing best bonnet, bumping borrowed boate, 
bagging big boys’ balls, breaking brothers’ 
bats by bowling brickbats ; barking behind 
breathless, bellowing bullocks, butcher 
bedriven beasts. Brave but boasting boys, 
beware ! ” 

Frightfully ingenious, of course, but 
more than a bit laboured. We hope he 
won’t do it again. 

McG ILLICITddy’s Reeks. Alleged to be 
the name of the chief range of the Kerry 
Mountains, but really one of the few ex¬ 
cuses for a smile during the geography 
les.son. 

Who was MtOillicuddy ? Where did he 
get his comic name ? Who gave him his 
Reeks ? What use were they ? W’hat is 
a Reek ? These are questions w’hich a pro¬ 
longed search has failed to find any answer 
for. And yet they are tremendously im¬ 
portant. The man must have been a 
some one to have had a whole collection of 
full-sized Reeks disfigured by his gritty 
surname. Why aren’t we told more ? 
Why hush it up, even if it was a shady 




business ? That’s the sort of thing that 
makes geography so silly and brings even 
an innocent school-book into bad repute. 

When is the “ Mystery of McGilli- 
cuddy ” going to be solved ? When is a 
Sherlock Holmes going to turn his atten¬ 
tion to the “ Romance of the Reeks ” ? If 
the story reeks of romance, let’s hear it. 
We’re sick of waiting. Even the other 
geographical giggles are losing their attrac¬ 
tion in face of this great w’orry. We hope 
some authority w’ill come to our rescue 
while there’s still a smile left in us. 

It doesn’t solve much of the mystery to 
look up the w’ord “ Reeks ” in the diction¬ 
ary, and McGillicuddy isn’t there, so don’t 
try and look for him. 

The verb to “ Reek ” means, to emit 
smoky vapour, to foul, to soil with steam or 
smoke. Were these mountains originally 
hard-working volcanoes ? 

I give it up. It’s your turn to do a little 
guessing now. 

Melampus. Young Greek God. Hero 
of one of the very rare humorous stories of 
mythology. Melampus, endeavouring to 
assist his brother in obtaining the hand of 
a beautiful maiden, is thrown into prison 
and rescued by his ability to understand 
the language of worms. Pretty idea, isn’t 
it ? Melampus hears his little wormy 
friends chattering to each other as they 
wriggle along the roof, and gathers from 
his knowledge of worm-talk that the roof 
beams are nearly eaten through and are 
about to fall in. Melampus informs 
jailors, who escape just in time, and in 
gratitude they allow the young prisoner to 
go free. 

Milo. Y"ou can all get ready to hold 
your breath here. We are about to talk of 
the greatest athlete the world has ever seen. 
Of course he had every chance, for he was 
born at Crotona, in Italy, thousands of 
years ago, when athletics weren’t pushed 
aside by school-books, and such rot as 
detention and prep, was unknown. He 
trained from hie earliest days, and as a 
youth became a monster of strength and 
appetite. One of his giddy little achieve¬ 
ments was to carry a bullock on his 
shoulders for a distance of forty yards, 
kill it with one blow of his fist, and eat it 
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Compiled by School Experts^ from the 
Greatest Ancient and Modern 
SourceSf and Hiustrated by 
PERCY V. BRADSHAW, 

Author of “ The Fourth Form Ferret," 

“ The Cacklert’ Club,” " Pages from a l*reftct’$ 
Diary,” etc. etc. 

—all in one day. That would make 
a sensational and popular event now- 
adcays at the school sports, eh ? He 
was a very useful chap at school, was 
Milo; for, one day, a pillar holding 
the roof of his school building gave 
way, and Milo supported the weight 
of the building on his shoulders, thus 
enabling his echool-fellows and the 
master to escape in safety. 

Seven times he was victor at the Pythean 
Games, and six at Olympia. He was so 
strong in his hands that, if he grasped a 
pomegranate, no one could either open his 
hand or harm the fruit by squeezing it, 
and his veins were so mighty that if a 
cord were tied round his forehead he could 
break it by merely causing his v’eins to 
swell. 

Murchison, A. M. J. Born 1899. 
Artie Murchison is the latest mamma’s 
darling to be dumped into our cosy Kinder¬ 
garten from the great world. 

He seemed to have been acclimatised 
rather quickly. We don’t like his collars, 
but that’s mamma’s fault. He’s a little 
spoilt, but our Classical Editor, for whom 
Artie fags, sees signs of considerable pro¬ 
mise in the young rascal, and in about a 
year he will probably be a model fag. 

He’s included in this work at our con¬ 
frere's special request, as an honour and 
encouragement to the Lower School gener¬ 
ally, and an antidote to Langrish, who ie 
held up to his fellows as a horrible 
example. 

Recreations : Stamp collecting and grin¬ 
ning. 

Nash, Drill-Sergeant (“ Lep’ri’”— 
army language for “ Left-Right ”). Born 
about fifteen years before the Crimea. 
Arriv’ed here, with a naughty gleaming 
eye, a voice like the bark of a Mauser, 
and a full set of side-whiskers, about ten 
years ago. An obvious relic of the Vic¬ 
torian era. Spends his working houre 
yelping out “ Shall-er-uwip^.^’’ “’Ten- 

sh’n ” ; “By - y’r - lef’ - dress ! ” “ Stan* 

't'ease!" and other horrible sounds at us, 
and uses his leieure telling equally horrible 
untruths about his performances in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. Has eyes in 
the back of his neck, and manages to report 
twenty names for “ disorder at drill 
every day. 

Ends his evil work by prowling the pas¬ 
sages after “lights out” to bag more 
scalps. Very large feet, and a complexion 
which suggests that he certainly wouldn’t 
rise to the rank of sergeant in the Blue 
Ribbon Army. (See “ Tignell, B. N.”) 

Nero. Emperor. The chap who fiddled 
while Rome was burning. A beast in every 
way. Rioted in drunkenness and other 
vices. Had his mother assassinated ; re¬ 
sorted to the slums of Rome to indulge in 
vile orgies; publicly appeared on the stage 
as an actor of fifth-rate parte. Murdered 






there are more cheering letters to announce 
success in exams, sports, etc. etc. The 
sadder types can be supplied, covered with 
most realistic tear-stains, at a very slight 
addition to the ordinary fee. Our hand¬ 
writing expert is doing a roaring trade in 


the soapmakers, about four miles from 
here, started, in the second number, a vin¬ 
dictive attack on “ WHeeps’s Wonderful 
Washer,” the soap supplied to the school. 

” Though,*” said one passage, ” this 
pestiferous compound may be of some 


respected his name, and when, after his 
death, they attacked Thebes and reduced 
the city to ashes they spared Pindar’s 
house—a similar respect being paid to his 
great name in after-years by Alexander the 
Great when he reduced the city to ruins. 
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” Hunger ” letters just now, but he’s living 
in a mine which may explode at any 
minute, and we shudder to think of his fate 
when the Head cak'hes him one day in¬ 
ducing tear-stains (from a lavatory tap) to 
fall on to his forgeries. 




Penistone, P. F. (” Pen ”). Born 
1896. One of the lads who started the 
‘‘Fifth Form Sentinel,” which created 
a record here by running for four numbers. 
The advertisements killed it, for our mer¬ 
cenary hero, after trying in vain to get an 
“ad.” contract out of Wheeps & Sons, 


his wife and his best friends, and, in search 
of a new excitement, caused Rome to be 
set on fire that he might enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle. Rebuilt the city and had a mar¬ 
vellous palace erected for himself, where 
he wallowed in every imaginable luxury 
and extravagance. Even his fishing nets 
were made of gold and silk, and he was so 
fond of dress that thousands of slaves 
were required to look after his wardrobe. 
Absolutely contemptuous of money, saying 
that it was only made to be squandered. 
Flung away in a short time no less than 
18,000,000/., spending 35,000/. in obtain¬ 
ing roses from Egypt for a single banquet. 
Eventually committed suicide to save him¬ 
self from assassination. 

Nobbs, C. P. (“Clinker”). Born 1894. 
Captain of Tompsett’s House. Very keen 
sportsman and swimming champion of the 
school. Also scored in high and long 
jumps this year. Something of a flirt. 
Did very well at Burton Major’s party 
last year, and played lover in the school 
theatricals convincingly. Rather too 
pretty, but very popular. Leader of the 
Harriers and prominent member of De¬ 
bating Society. 

Orridge (“Forger”). Born 1896. 
The handwriting expert who writes 
“ letters home ” for Lower School boys who 
want extra “ tin ” or tuck. Forger has a 
set of ten letters under various sections 
to meet all ordinary school requirements, 
which are offered to his clients at varied 
fees. There are a couple of heartbreaking 
epistles under the heading “ Hunger,” by 
which the Kindergarten kid is able to make 
a most pathetic and convincing appeal to 
his parents to save him from starvation. 
There are three harrowing epistles dealing 
with the hopelessness of making both ends 
meet on the writer’s present allowance from 
home; there are two messages appealing 
against the awful overwork to which little 
Artie or Clarence is being subjected; and 


slight use in removing a little of the surface 
dirt from the school kitchen utensils, its 
presence on the washstands is an outrage. 
The spots on Brown Minor’s face are not 
caused by tuck shop, but by Wheeps. That 
rash on Evans’s neck, those chapped paws 
of Brinkley, that nervous prostration of 
Sampson is caused by the presence in the 
school of Wheeps’s loathsome manufac¬ 
tures. Wheeps must withdraw. We must 
all write home about this.” 

Of course Wheeps had a copy sent to 
him, and, of course, he came up to see 
the Head, who stopped the career of the 
blackmailing publication at once. It’s 
really much better to v>lay the game. 

Pilch, F. N. {“ Frousty *’). Born 
1895. Worships butterfly nets, fossils, 
birds’ eggs, and beetles. Talks through 
his hat about them when he comes back on 
Wednesday afternoons with specimens, 
and has to be reminded that there are such 
things as cricket and footer. Has been 
four times reported to the Head for tres¬ 
passing, but was forgiven every time, till 
he came home and tried to foist a niffy 
badger on the dormitory. Then “ Frousty ” 
had to hear things. In one night he was 
christened “ Polecat,” “ Skunk,” and 
“Wart Hog”—but still goes steadily on 
beetling. 

Pindar. Classic poet. Bom at Thebes. 
Carefully trained as a boy in poetry and 
music. A poet nowadays is often looked 
upon and described as “having a bee in 
his bonnet.” When Pindar was young he 
had a whole swarm of bees—on his lips. 
They settled there and left honeycombs as 
he slept in the fields one day, and the cir¬ 
cumstance was looked upon as a prophetic 
indication of the sweetness of . his poetry. 
His whole life was a triumph^ and his odes 
in praise of Olympian victors were re¬ 
warded with all possible honours. Even 
such unemotional people as the Spartans 
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Plixy. Naturalist of Ancient Rome, 
and one of the most terrific swatters in the 
history of the world. A busy leader of 
Rome, yet a gluttonous bookworm. Never 
wasted a second. At meals a servant 
would read to him while he made notes in 
a memorandum book between the bites. 
While dressing in the morning he either 
dictated to a secretary or listened to his 
reader. Even when riding in hie chariot 
he w'as accompanied by hia poor over¬ 
worked Sec. Much too busy to walk, and 
very angry with his atliletic nephew for 
wasting so much valuable hours in the 
monotonous exercise. 

Overdid his enthusiasm, of course. 
Trying, for study purposes, to approac h too 
near Vesuvius, which was in eria)tion, was 
suffocated, his body being recovered three 
days later. 

This lengthy paragraph inserted as a 
timely warning to all swats. 

Prosser, K. L. (“Chimp”). Born 
1896, but certainly existed in a previous age 


as a chimpanzee. Very popular, decent 
chap, but-^h I —such a face. Has rather 
a good voice, but fatal type of dial for 
sentimental drawing room work. Hustled 
out of the school choir on account of the 
originality of his features—after sending 
the Janitor's boy into hyrterics. Wo 
eagerly await the arrival of a full-sized 
beard and moustache for Chimp. Did 
rather well in school theatricals last year, 
though his features were hardly well 
enough aesorted for the Roman toga he 
wore as Julius Ca'sar on Speech Day. 

Pyth.vgoras. Ancient Greek philo¬ 
sopher. Very handsome ae a boy, and be¬ 
came famous at age of ten by winning a 
prize for wrestling at the Olympic Games. 
Equally brilliant as s( holar and sfuntsman. 
Travelled abroad and eventually .settled 
down at Crotona, where he was soon sur¬ 
rounded by pupils and admireis. Exer¬ 
cised supreme influence over his ]>upils. 
To argue with him was considered criminal, 
and he curbed the talkative by forbidding 


them to speak in his presence for five years. 
His pupils and followers eventually 
travelled and exerted a great influence for 
good. Vou will respect him when you hear 
that he was the first man to solve Euclid’s 
47th Prop.—the one dealing with the 
fitjuare of the hypotheiiuse. 

Que.sted, W. M. (“Worm”). Born 
1898. A sneak. Toadies to Prefects, and 
gets toed by each boy in hi.s form once a 
day. Blubs frequently. Broke all pre¬ 
vious record in blubbery lat^t week. Worm 
had seen young Paterson turn on all the 
taps in the lavatory and so cau.'^o a flood. 
Immediately sneaked to Prelects, who 
cay)tured Paterson and took him .straight to 
the Head. Paterson gated till end of 
term, given 1,000 lines and a shocking 
hiding. Paterson’s pals suspec ted Quested 
of sneaking. Confes.'-ion obtained. Quested 
taken by an avenging mob, and ducked 
head fi*'.«:t and sat in every basin in lava¬ 
tory. Then hung out on gym. palings to dry. 

ylo he CO n cl tided. > 
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When I was a Boy. 


[Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., is onoof the 
Members of Parliament who are described 
very honorably as “self-made” men. He 
has worked hard all his life, and he tells 
in this article some of the causes of the 
success that hae come to him.J 

M y boyhood w'as spent at Sw’anage, and 
my earliest memories are of the Pur- 
beck Hills, whence came the stone of which 
Westminster Abbey was built. 

One of the first events stamped on my 
memory was a fire in the town. Swanage 
had no fire-brigade, and so we had to put 
out fires as best we could. 1 can see now 
the minister rushing to the brew^-house, 
where the outbreak was, and organising a 
chain of men and boys to pass buckets 
along. 

Then I remember peace being proclaimed 
after the Crimean War. We boys had big 
buns given us at school as part of the com¬ 
memoration, and w© wished a war would 
end every fortnight or so ! 

Trains were novelties in my boyhood, 
and I recollect being Uiken as a great 
treat by train. I crossed the line for some¬ 
thing or other, and then, fearing I should 
miss my friend on the opposite platform, 
I crawled under the train to get to him. 
The station-master—unfortunately for me 
—had his eye on me, and when I emerged 
from under the train he collared me. Oh, 
what a shaking he gave me ! It was not 
until he was told that I was a youngster 
from Swanage who niemit no wrong that 
ho let me go. 

One day, in a thunderstorm, a fire ball 
fell down the chimney of a house at 
Swanage. It did a lot of damage, and all 
the boys in the place were interested in 
hearing about it, I was always keen on 
watching the sky, for I had a teacher who 
would tell me a great deal about a.‘^tronomy 
during long walks at night. Walking 
never tired mo, and when I (aime to T.ondon 
at the age of fourteen I thought nothing of 
walking eight or ten miles a day. 

We had great times in Swanage on the 
Fifth of November. The boys used to 
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( any a long j)ole, ten feet long or so, and on 
the top of it was a guy. We used to light a 
fine bonfire on the hills, and you could see 
the light shining like a beacon for ever so 
far around. 

When I (ame to London as a lad, the 
shops dazzled me. After Swanage, a row 
of a dozen shops seemed niarvelloiu:. I 
worked very hard in the evenings at 
classes, and then the classes were nothing 
like as attractive and numerous as they 
are to-day. 

I saw Garibaldi when he came to 
England, and all the country went mad 
over him. He got so popular that at la.'^t 
some people in high places thought he had 
better go back t(j Italy. I went to Nine 
Elin.s Station and saw him bid farewell to 
London. 

Most youthe like going where there are 
crowds. I have had many experiences, 
pleasant and otherwise, of large crowds. 

I heard Mr. Gladstone give his famous 
speech on Blackheath. There were 20,000 
people there to hear him, most of them in¬ 
clined to be hostile until he warn them by 
his oratory. Then I was nearly killed by 
the crowd at Temple Bar at the time of the 
Printe of Wales’s Thanksgiving. I got 
twisted round and round until I thought I 
should never get home alive. 

Down at the quarries at Swanage, if you 
wanted to be a quarryman, you must bo 
the son of one. I remember a tailor’s son 
trying to be a quarryman, but they would 
not have it. When a man was tw’enty-one 
years old. he had to pay a fine of 6'’. 8d., 
which went to the fund for maintaining 


their privileges. They had to give ca( h 
year a pound of pe[iper to the Ljid of the 
Manor as one of their annual customs. 

One day, when I wa<^ a young fellow, I 
was asked to join a newly formed Debating; 
Society. “ You must read a {)ai>er, to 
start the discussion,” said my friend. 

“Whatever shall 1 write about?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh ! discuss Capital Punishment,” was 
the reply. 

“ What side shall I take? ” “ Against 

Capital Punishment, of cuuise,” said my 
friend. 

So I set to work, and read my paper ono 
evening. I remember the debate lasted 
so long that my father had g(me to bed by 
the time 1 got home. My mother wasi 
wondering whatever had hajifiened to me ! 
Well, tluise old de’oating rocietie.s did a lot 
of good by training young men to think 
about the que.^tions of the day. .Many men 
in Parliament and public life to-day gained 
their knowledge and their power to speak 
in a debating society. 

My advice to the b<jys of to day is : Take 
life seriously. Have your recreations, but 
keep them in their proper place. Use some 
of your spare time for study. If you aro 
a total abitainer stick to your principles. 
I have seen ever so many promising careers 
spoilt by intemperance. Get into the habit 
of saving money—the habit will help you. 
The boys of to-day have many advantages 
which their fathers never had. Let them 
strive to be< ome God-fearing citizen.^, serv- 
in" their fellow-men to the bu>t of their 
ability. 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 

THE BEGINNER— continued. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 


E ossian Inscrfptions. I give some 
* illustrations of a few types difficult to 
des :ribe. Some stamps of Finland are, but 
lor the inclusion in the design of several 
small circles, practically similar to those of 
Russia. 

S. on Straits Settlements stamps denotes 
their use in Selangor. 

Sachsen =Saxony. 

SciNDK District Dawk on small circular 
stamps, for the fii-st issue of India. 

S EG NAT ASS A, or Segnatasse, is found on 
the postage duo stamps of Italy ; and these 
stamps, with a surcharge of wavy Imes and 
a new value, are for official use. 

Sen (= cent) in English lettering is the 
currency on some Japanese stamps ; somt- 
tunes the word is abbreviated \jo 8n. 



Bulgaria. Bulgaria. 


Tassa Gazzette is found on a newspaper 
stamp of Modena. 

Te betalen port ( = |X)stage payable). 
This occurs on the majority of the |)Ostagc 
due staini)s of Holland and her colonies, and 
of which there are three ty|)es. The only 
means of distinguishing the stamps of one 
colony from those of another and from those 
of Holland are the colours : Holland, brown 
on buff, violet on blue, blue and black or 
red ; Cur(u;ao, green and black ; Ihitch 
Indie.?, yellow on white, green on yellow and 
on blue, orange on yellow ; Surinam, violet 
and black. 

Telegrafos on certain Philippine stamps 
adapted to postal use. 

C^uril untf in very small letters, on 

the first issues of Germany. 



BuLGAIUA. liriA'.AUIA. 



Service postage, or one of those words, 
occurs on a few Indian fiscal stamps, the 
original inscriptions of which had been cut 
off. 

S.H. for Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Shah's Head, with lion and Sun, is on 
some Persian stamps. 

“Sic FORTis Etruria crevit ” (=Thus 
did Etruria grow strong) is the motto on the 
first issue of New South Wales. 

SiGiLLCM Nov. Camc. Aust. (= Seal of 
New South Wales) is the inscription round 
the central part of the same issue, generally 
known as “ S^'dney Views.” 

Sid. or Soldi is the currency of the Austrian 
stamps for use in the Turkish Empire, and in 
Austrian Italy. 

SoBREPORTE is found on the postage dues 
of Colombia. 

S.P.M., overprinted on certain French 
Colonial stamps, stands* for St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 

S.U. for Sungei Ujong, when printed on 
Straits Settlements issues. 

SvERiQ E - Sweden. 

Stoord. A sw'ord, upright, is on the stamps 
of Rajpoepla. 

TAKCX ( = Tax) b on the postage due 
stamps of Bulgaria. 


A Tiger's Head (crudely drawn) b the 
device on the earlier circular Afghan stamps, 
down to 1880. 

Timbre Imperial journaux on the French 
newspaper stamps of 18(58. 

Tjeneste POST FRIM.EKKE ( = Sendee post¬ 
age stamp) denotes the oflicbl stamps of 
Denmark. 

Tos(’ano for Tuscan. 

U.G. for Uganda, on the earliest issue of 
that protectorate. 

Uku leta ( = Paid letter), on the two-cents, 
Hawaiian Islands, 1802. 

Ultramar (= Across the sea) on Cuban 
stamps, some of which were overprinted with 
fancy flourishes—as sometimes at the end 
of a signature—for use in Porto-Rico. 

U.S. = United StaU's. 

Wendensche kreis, or Wendenschen 
KREISES (=The district{s) of Wenderi), on 
the stamps of that district of Livonia. 

Z.A.Il., or Z. Afk. REPUBLiEK = *South 
African Republic (now the Transvaal.) 

Za lot kop. 10 ( = 10 kopecs per loth— 
the Russian unit of weight). This inscription, 
on the stamp of Poland, nee d not be eon- 
fustnl with a somewhat similar inscription 
in Russian characters on some of the early 
bducs of Rusbia,. 


The first Fourpence of Western Australia 
was a lithographed stamp, made up from 
part of another stamp inserted in a new 
frame. In preparing the lithographic stone 
for printing the stamjis, one of the frames was 
placed wrong way up as regards the central 
portion, which represents a black swan : the 
mistake was apparently soon corrected, as 
copies of this error are very rare, only some 
six or seven being kuown. The stamp has 
been sold for 4(X);. 

(Tu itt continued.) 
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(Torresponbence. 


S. SCRt'BV.—Tf rou want it all in one book the b^st 
wouM stvin to be Murray’s liandbook lor i;ri:M;wMl 
and Wakf,, published liv John Murray, Albeuiaiio 
street, which any bookst lltr can cot for you. 

T. RaLI>WIX. — You liad bettor build to the inrji.snro- 
moiits ^'ivon. My douldinc llio loii-rth, th«- t raft, 
would be more dilhiult to mniiace, too lone for use 
in small rivers, and jt would ha> e to be inucii heav n r 
in constnicti(»n. If yem want a bout of Uiat sue 
you should build it of wood. 

G. H. ItOBKHTS.—7’here are books on Naval .\rchiteo 
ture by 'nioarW , Menke, Attwood, .^ir William White, 
und others, and we do not know which you mean. 
'J'lie important thine about a book is the uiitiioi’s 
mime, and unltss you know that \\c cannot heli> 
you. 

ilASTHESTEK RF.vnF.B.—Your best course would be to/ 
stay on your fann and sup])lement your jtracti«-al 
experience by reading. Go to the rul.lie Library 
ami cet a list of their books on agriculture and take 
them all out in turn ; you will soon lind wliat will 
be of usi* to you and what will not. \\ e have a li.'.t 
of 300 books on farmimr in front of us ii.s we write, 
so tliere are plenty to choose from. Never abandon 
practice for theory, but pick up the theory us you go 
uJoui< ; Uiut is, in casts like yours. 

E.M.M..\.—Write to the S«“<Tetarv to the Admiralty, 
Wliitehiill, London, for the details n spef'tinc the 
entry and training of. Moy .\rtiticeis in the I o\al 
Navy. '1 lie main particulars axe j.;ivcn iu ilio 
Quarterly Navy List. 

S. n Fid'S.—lliey are neitlier coins nor tokens, but 
counb-rs used in card canus, and us duinniits by 
swindlers who practise tlie conlidence trick, etc. 

G. —They are none of them worth more than their 
face value at prt'sent, but may become more valua. 
in years to come. 

C. ^flLLS.—They are not desrrees, they are dimply the 
initials of a soi’iety to whicli the person suhsi ribes, 
and for admission to which no examination is nei'es- 
sary, 'J'he proposer stab's that the camlidate is a 
fit and proper person for admin-ion ; tJiat is all. 

Mlsp^RabLP*,.—Y ou want more meat and more exercise 
and a cold bath every morniiu^. 

Arbor.—.V mon? the otlicrs are Ablett’s " Lnulish Treoi 
and the I'lantin^',” Liisli tt’s Timl'cr and Timber 
TriH>s,” Stevenson’s ” Tri'cs of Cuminerce.” i»n<l 
Brown’s i'ori>.ter.” 'l ln'se iniclit be obtnine<l 
sei'ond-hand, jierhai'S at Wheldon’.-, 38 Great t^ueeu 
Strwt, Kinixswuy, Loudon. 

A, H.—1. We have had a series of articles on buiM- 

inft a model tiro-onxine and another series on buildinij 
a model locomotive, but they are out of print. 
2. Yes ; they make them and sell them ; write to 
them for a pric« list. 'The addrctss civori is suflji icnt. 

W. r. PULMN.—The sbtmps with Greek letteriru: are 
Greek. Drachnmi and iepta are of the same value 
a.s francs and cx'utimes. 

K. SLTER and H. S>nTlI.—You can get tlicm at 
ha-nsett-Lowke's, 112 UUh Ilolboru. 

AN Irish Boy.—F ull information is civen iu our 
articles on rmikini.' canves canofs. It is Loo I 014 ,' a 
sut)ject to ueal with in llus column. 

II. .V. P. (TaiTawonca).—Tbank'^. The photo is hardly 
of sullicicnt general interest for puthcaLion. 

n. W. (Hartlepool).—Game too late to be of any use. 

'1 luink you mi the .<!ime. 

n. (’Mlmcfilitoro).—'riiank you for your letter, but 
the picture of yonr -i-hool would take up too mm b 
space and would uot I'rint cieaxly utuu in our pay. s. 
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Rubbor, It has also a Casing of Egyptian FabHo 
manufactured for this purgoso and is Roinforood 
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Sale Catalogue 
JOHN PIGGOTT, l«.. 
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MEDALS. There S«rie« 

Points being rounded by a 
Special Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes 6dl.* to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham. 
jt ten turn is also drawn to their 

PATENT ANTl-BLOTTINO PENS. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreigrn Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico, <kc.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 .Japan, 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada. 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, &c. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
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Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 
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FREE, 200 FOREIGN STAMPS, 

Including unused, and scarce, together with Illustrated Price 
List, sent to responsible collectors sending Id. stamp for postage 
(abroad 3d.). Mention Gift 28 B. 

LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP DEPOT, 

71 Palmerston Road, Southsea. 
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3d. fox* 12 'Wox'dB, 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelv^. Name and 
address and figures charged for. ^ 

N.B.—As the " B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular w’cekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.-All Stamp* |d. each; 80 tree to appllcanU.-Coi, 185 
Cambridge Road. Seven King*. 

500 ASSORTED STAMPS. Including Paraguay. Trinidad. Luxemburg. Chili, Natal. 
Jamaica. Transvaal. Send 4J.—Ca*lo. Netherflold, Walpole Road. UoMonibo. 

CONJURING TRICKS, 12 for 2*. 6cl.: stamp for list.—M a.naoeb. 84 Flambro' Road. 
Bridlington. 

TAME MICE.-Japanese. Yellow, Rlue. Chinchilla. Silver. HtTilte. Chocolate. Rlack. 
Fawn. VariogattHl. and Dormice, crooit and pure-bred, 6d.,0d., l»., and D. 6d. pair.— 
Plow’XXN, Charmouth, DorMt. 

FIGURE DRAWING. 1*. Sd. ; postal tuiUon. — Cobkkspoxdexck Art School. 
kAstwood, Wyelanda, Chepstow. 

SMALL TYPEWRITER, good condition. 8*. 6d.. carriage paid.—P. Fox, 7 School 
Terrace, Trowse. Norwich. 

“CENTURY” ALBUM and SOO Foreign Stamps: many good Seta; ap^W-on 
deposit. Stamp for particulars from Baunsley. Karlsfleld, Edgbaston, BtrUgMInam. 

“LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD,” a Popular Natural History jnX ParU, 
containing hundreds of Illustrations from Photographs and 25 Coloured PISi^cs; quite 
new; 8». 6d.. a bargain.— HUMPHREY, High Street, Ayleebnry. || 

OEM AIR RIFLE, cost 11*. 6d .; accept 7*. 6d.: In perfect condition ; or exchange for 
Ball-bearing Holler Skates.— Calcutt, Peterborough. 

COMEDIANS.-Langhable croas-Ulk for two oomedians. Od.—H aukicz, 84 Loflhouse 
Street. Bradford, 

FREE GIFT to appllcanU for approval sheets (also 50 per cent, discount).—" M..” 
137 Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale. 

MAGIC LANTERN, with adjustable telescopic lenses and 86 slides. All in perfect 
condition; cost 16*.. will accept 0*.—Shackell. 86 gneen's Road, Urmston, Man¬ 
chester. 

FREE.—6 French Colonials to applicants for approval selections (50 per cent, discount).— 
" D..” 4 South Molton Street, London, W. 
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WANTED. Pair of Football BooU. sise 8.- Yard. 7 Glamorgan Street. Canton. Cardiff. 
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Talbot’s Hodse: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 
By Rtv. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 

AuOmr of The Second Prefect** “ Who TTinaf ” He. 


A ndrew cycled along th© familiar road 
that lay between Petersfield and his 
father’s farm. The sky looked very threat¬ 
ening and the day was gloomy and de¬ 
pressing. Andrew had never before 
travelled this road with such a troubled 
and anxious mind. Though he knew that 
Davidson’s treatment of him had not been 
fair) he could not but reproach himself for 
his want of self-control, he could not but 
feel apprehensive of the consequences of 
his outburst. He had Davidson’s letter 
in his pocket. Doubtless it contained an 
account of the morning’s scene. What else 
did it contain ? Andrew knew how deep 
was his father’s affection for himself. But 
he also knew how strong was his regard for 
constituted authority, and how he would 
deprecate what he called “answering 
back.” 

He was making for his home at a great 
pace—no boy at Petersfield could “live” 
with him on a bicycle—yet he shrank very 
much from the meeting with his father. 
He felt that his father might judge him to 
be in the wrong on general grounds, and 
might argue that Dr. Davidson must be in 
the right because he was the Headmaster. 
He felt, too, that his father might attribute 
his “answering back” to his birth and 
breeding, seeing that it was the kind of 
thing to be expected from an Elementary 
School child. And all the time Andrew knew 
that no honest lad of any spirit, whatever 
his parentage or upbringing, would quietly 
submit to the charge of lying. He might 
not have protested in the crude, rough, 
direct way that he had protested, but he 
would have made some kind of protest, he 
was sure. Andrew was very much afraid 
that his father would not recognise this. 

The possibility of any more serious 
ccmsequences of his conduct—such as ex¬ 
pulsion or withdrawal—had not yet entered 
his mind. It was true that he dreaded 
Davidson’s classes, but it had not struck him 
as possible that Davidson disliked him, and 
would be as glad to be rid of his presence 
in class as he himself would be to be re¬ 
lieved of the necessity of attending. That 
is, he did not realise at all that Davidson 
could have any personal motive for sending 
him away from Petersfield. He looked 
upon Headmasters as superior to personal 
motives. 

When he got home he found his father 
sitting in the “ parlour ” awaiting him. As 
he rose at his son’s entrance, the farmer at 
once noticed that there was something im- 
usual in Andrew’s appearance and manner. 
Andrew was so preoccupied with the letter 
and the morning’s doings that he forgot to 
greet his father, and, hurrying up to him, 
thrust Dr. Davidson’s note into his hand. 

“Well, and what’s amiss?” asked the 
farmer. 

“ Read that, father,” said Andrew. 

The farmer, with great deliberation, pro¬ 
duced his spectacle-case. There was not a 
trace of excitement about him. The 
manner of father and son presented a 
singular contrast. The spectacles were 
duly wiped and placed in position. Then 
Mr. Cary commenced the laborious task of 
deciphering Dr. Davidron’s not too legible 


{lUuxtratid by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., R.B.A.) 

CHAPTER XI.— A FALL. 

handwriting. Andrew’s face twitched as 
he watched him, and his fingers kept 
working. 

At length Mr. Cary placed the open letter 
on the table beside him. Then he very 
carefully replaced his spectacles in the case 
and put that beside the letter. Then he 
looked up, and his brow slowly contracted. 

“What does he say, father?” asked 
Andrew’. 

“What should he say, my son?” an¬ 
swered the farmer. “ How many times 
have I told thee that thee must never 
answer back ? ” 

“ But, father-” 

“ Don't speak, Andrew. Let me think 
it out.” 

The long silence that ensued was torture 
to Andrew. For once Mr. Cary did not 
realise his son’s feelings. He was review¬ 
ing the past. There came up before his 
mind’s eye the picture of the delicate 
sensitive woman who had been Andrew’s 
mother. He saw her again as she lay with 
the new'-born babe by her side. He lived 
over again that hour of anguish, wdien he 
realised that she could not live. He re¬ 
called his boy, as he had watched him grow 
from day to day under the devoted care of 
that aunt who was like a second mother to 
him. He recalled his pride in him, his 
delighted wonder at the boy’s early talent, 
his determination “ to make a gentleman of 
him,” and latterly his pleasure in the 
thought of his boy’s friendship with Gerald 
Stuart. Was it all to end this way ? Was 
his boy to be withdrawn from the school 
at the instigation of the Headmaster ? That 
was only one degree less disgraceful than 
actual expulsion. The farmer's thoughts 
were very bitter to him. This was his only 
son, his only child, the hope of his life. 

Then at length he looked up at Andrew, 
and saw his drawn and anxious face, so like 
the face of the woman he had loved with all 
the strength and passion of his strong 
nature. And his intense belief in his son 
returned to him. He felt that there must 
be a good deal to be said on his son’s side. 
This new Headmaster did not understand 
him. How could he understand him as his 
father did ? He was a great scholar, great 
at “ figures,” and he expected Andrew to do 
more than he possibly could do. Andrew, 
he knew, was held to be poor at “ figures.” 
Yes, that was it—the man did not under¬ 
stand his son, had driven his son into this 
fatal “answering back.” And with a re¬ 
vulsion of feeling the farmer reached out 
his hand to Andrew with a pathetic gesture 
of appeal and said, “ Tell me, my son, what 
he said to make thee act so.” 

And Andrew told him everything—the 
exact, precise facts of the scene in the 
classroom, the unavailing efforts that he 
had made to satisfy Dr. Davidson, the long 
misery of the past few weeks. And the 
farmer underst<K)d. 

ytill there was the Headmaster’s letter 
to be faced. Father and son faced it to¬ 
gether. They sat down side by side and 
pondered a reply. Never before had 
Andrew so much appreciated the fairness 
as well as the shrewdners of his father’s 
mind. Mr. Cary penetrated to the fact 


that the Headmaster had a personal di£> 
like for Andrew, and, what is more, 
allowed for that personal dislike, without 
resenting it in the way the majority of 
men would have done. He simply included 
it in the facts of the case. And he saw 
aleo that this personal dislike was probably 
largely involuntary. At the same time he 
met the carefully-worded suggestion that 
he should withdraw Andrew from the 
school with a most diplomatic reply, cal¬ 
culated not to offend the Headmaster, while 
ah.'olutely refusing to accept his advice. 
The farmer was responsible for the sub¬ 
stance of this letter and Andrew helped in 
the composition of it. It w’as sent in Mr. 
Cary’s handwriting—the labour of tran¬ 
scribing it was, perhaps, the greatest of all 
—and Andrew was to take it back with 
him. 

When he was going, Andrew’s courage 
began to fail him. 

“ I suppose he won’t expel me, father,” 
he said. 

“ He can’t, Andrew.” 

“ But a Headmaster can, you know, 
father, if he wants to.” 

“ He can’t, Andrew, without a good 
reason. ’ ’ 

“ Still, he thinks that I threatened him.” 

“ He don’t really think so. He would 
like to think so, because he wants to be 
rid of you.” 

“ Do you consider it wdse, father, to go 
back ? ” asked Andrew sadly. 

“ I don’t know about the wisdom of it, 
roy son, but it’e right. He’s no call to 
get rid of you, and he shan’t. It’ll be very 
unpleasant for you for a bit. Art afraid 
o’ that? ” Mr. Cary looked searchingly at 
his son. 

“ No, I’m not afraid, father. And I will 
do my best not to break out again. But 
it’s awfully hard. You don’t know how 
he works me up. He can talk, father; he 
can sting you with words.” 

“ Yes,^’ said the farmer. 

“ And now he knows I mean to stay he 
will be worse than ever.” 

“ He’s a cruel man, then,” admitted the 
farmer. “ But you’ve got Mr. Talbot and 
young Mr. Stuart.” 

“Yes, I know, but he’s the Head, 
father.” 

Andrew, on the point of departure, was 
feeling the reaction after the excitement of 
the day. Also he dreaded more than he 
cared to admit a repetition of the con¬ 
tinual brow-beating that he had endured. 
Stuart was not in the same form for mathe¬ 
matics, and Talbot was, apparently, power¬ 
less; he seemed to be left without any 
support. 

“You want me to go back, don’t you, 
father ? ” he said. 

Mr. Cary’s face hardened. 

“ You must go back,” he answered. 

There had been a heavy shower of rain 
during the afternoon. Soon after Andrew 
started it began to rain again, and sud¬ 
denly it grew quite violent, the large drops 
sizzling on Andrew’s lamp and the wind 
freshening. Andrew rode rather reck¬ 
lessly. As he was going along the by¬ 
path before you turn into the road that 
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leads by Petersfield Station he swerved in 
a rut. He was going fast and was thrown 
several yards. Unfortunately he alighted 
on a large boundary stone. He struck his 
head with considerable force and lay there 
unconscious for quite an hour. 

The spot was a very lonely one. At the 
best of times there was only the most occa¬ 
sional local traffic; the path led nowhere 
except to Cary’s farm. At this season of 
the year it might be deserted for days 
together. The darkness on a dark night 
was intense, the trees were so close and 
high. There w^ere no houses in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. 

A few hundred yards away from the 
road there was a rough shanty, occasion¬ 
ally occupied by two men, with whom 
Farmer Cary had once had an encounter. 
They had both served various terms of 
imprisonment; both were well known to 
the police as confirmed and daring poachers. 
But the Forest is a large place and the 
police are not very strongly represented in 
it. Mr. Cary was a member of the 
Verderers’ Court. He had been most 
active in bringing these clever thievee to 
book. Yet for every conviction against 
them there were at least twenty offences 
that went unpunished. Their evasion of 
justice was due partly to their working in 
with a band of gipsies, whoee knowledge 
of the Forest was extensive and peculiar. 
The most serious thefts were those of 
forest ponies. The gipsies poreessed great 
skill in removing or transforming the 
brand and tail marks of these ponies. So 
much so, that the “ Commoners ” were be¬ 
ginning to hesitate to turn them out. 

These two men were making for their 
shanty in the evening of Andrew’s return. 
One carried a hurric.me lantern with a most 
ingenious veil to hide the light in case of 
necessity. They saw Andrew lying by 
the boundary stone. His bicyde, quite 
uninjured, was some little distance away. 
The rain had soaked through his clothes, 
and washed the blood from a cut down his 
face, so that he presented a very piteous 


spectacle. The man with the lantern 
pulled him round roughly and examined his 
features. 

“ Thic lad’s Farmer Cary’s,” he said at 
length. 

” How did he get there, then? ” asked 
the other. 

As the lantern was lifted, the light 
glinted on the bicycle. 

” Thee better go along and tell the 
farmer, Rob,” said the man who had fir»t 
spoken. 

But Rob was for no such proceeding. 

‘‘ Want I to tell the farmer ? I’d like to 
burn the farmer, I’ud. Noa, leave it to I. 
We’ll pat thic lad whur ’e’ll grow. An’ 
maybe the farmer’ll want ’un back bad 
afore he gets ’un. Ah, that ’er’ll.” 

‘‘ What be gwin’ ter do, then? ” 

” Gwin’ to stow thic lad i’ the camp.” 

‘‘They’ll seek far ’un fra’ the college.” 

” Let ’un seek. An’ maybe let ’un pay. 
We didn’t knock ’un arf his bike. We 
only took care o’ ee till his fayther were 
ready to take ’un back. ” And Rob laughed 
aloud. He had scores to pay off on Farmer 
Cary. He thought he saw an excellent 
opportunity of settling some of them, with¬ 
out much risk, and perhaps with a little 
profit. 

They lifted Andrew and bore him into 
the wood. The more compassionate of the 
two forced whisky down his throat when 
they arrived at the shanty, threw some 
water over him, and tried to restore him to 
consciousness. 

Meanwhile Rob took the hurricane 
lantern and returned for the bicycle. He 
had no very clear idea as to what ho was 
going to do. He knew how to dispose of 
the bicycle. Cycle stealing had formed an 
interlude—a summer interlude as a rule— 
in his career. And he had never yet ’£3€n 
‘‘ pinched ” over cycles. Also, he had de¬ 
termined to take Andrew into the gipsies’ 
encampment, not very far off. Then he 
had a vague notion that he might hold the 
boy up to ransom. In any case he could 
give Farmer Cary some trouble. 

(To be continued.) 


The contents of Andrew’s pockets were 
carefully examined and anything con¬ 
sidered of value appropriated. He had a 
little sketching-book and pencil in the 
breast-pocket of his coat. This was re¬ 
placed as worthless. At present it was 
impracticable to turn his clothes to ac( ount. 

Rob was very systematic in making the 
best of everything. VV'hen he returned he 
wiped down the bicycle and saw that it 
was not- damaged anywhere. His com¬ 
panion had made a fire. But withal tho 
shanty was terrible as a place of re.sidence. 
The rain came very plentifully through the 
roof, the furniture consisted of an up¬ 
turned hamper for a table and two 
dilapidated chairs, while the beds, which 
lay on the floor, were in the last stages 
of decay. Nevertheless, Rob fell asleep 
almost as soon as he threw himself down. 
The other man, whose Christian name was 
Seward, though he was always called Sam, 
gave up his bed to Andrew. It would be 
hard to say what prompted this access of 
tenderness, for as a rule Sam was as hard 
and selfish as Rob. Perhaps he remem¬ 
bered some occasion in the past on which 
some one had played the Samaritan neigh¬ 
bour to him. 

In the middle of the night Andrew 
came round. His head ached furiously, 
but he was able to comprehend what he 
saw. Tho covering that Sam had cast over 
him was wet, from the leak in the roof. 
His own clothes were dry in places. His 
limbe were stiff and painful. Strangely 
enough, he was not frightened at what he 
saw—only puzzled. Ho peered out upon 
the dying embers of the fire, fitfully light¬ 
ing up the filthy room, in one corner of 
which lay Hob snoring loudly, while Sam 
was huddled together on the chairs, also 
fast asleep. In front of him stood his 
bicycle. 

What did it all mean? Andrew had no 
mind to solve the riddle. He merely gazed 
in a half-stupid wonder for a minute or 
two, and then fell back into an uneasy 
sleep. 


W W IF 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


A bound several great fires, which lit up 
a wide circle, crowds of armed, ex¬ 
cited, and half drunken war-boys were 
dancing and brandishing their weapons. 
Their eyes were blazing with excitement, 
and every man seemed to be shouting out 
words of defiance and making wild rushes 
to and fro in the circle. Bound to the 
trees were six white men and three white 
women. Their clothing had been dragged 
from their bodies, their faces were smeared 
wdth blood, and several had deep cuts upon 
their chests and shoulders. One w'oman 
hung limply upon the thongs which bound 
her. She had fainted. Upon the ground a 
number of headless bodies lay, hacked and 
mutilated. The white people had all been 
fastened to the trees with barbed wire, 
tightly drawn, the sharp spikes being 
buried in their flesh. 

In front a crowd of war-boys had their 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—ON THE WAY TO FALABA. 

spears poised for throwing. They were 
torturing the prisoners by making them the 
mark for their skill, and several long shafted 
spears were sticking in the trees. They were 
thrown so skilfully that only the merest 
graze snatched away the flesh from the 
throat, face, or head of the victim. As 
Tom looked out from his hiding-place he 
saw a giant savage take hold of one of the 
branches of a tree, and drag it down until 
it was on a level with the head of one of the 
white women. He seized her long hair and 
fa.stened it to the branch with strong cord. 
The branch was bent like a bow, and when 
the savage let it go, it dragged the hair of 
the woman almost out of the scalp, and 
caused her horrible torture. She shrieked 
with pain, while the negroes danced around, 
clapping their hands and laughing. 

” Master,” whispered Fedash, ‘‘ they are 
going to cut the whit-e woman’s head off. 


That is how they fasten the prisoners before 
they decapitate them. See. the man there 
is sharpening the sickle knife. Must we 
save the woman ? ’ ’ 

‘‘ Of course we must, Fedash ; she is 
English or American. Zabari, cover that 
man who has the knife with your rifle, and 
shoot him if he goes too near. Fedash, .slip 
off and bring up the Scouts as quickly as 
you can. Let the carriers remain in the 
camp. If you hear our rifles you will know 
that we are in a tight corner, so come up at 
a run. Off with you; every moment is 
precious. ” 

Zabari kept the man covered, and Tom 
waUhed the course of events. The sickle 
knifewasa long,curved-bladed, murderous- 
looking weapon which needed a little sharp¬ 
ening, but the savage who held it seemed 
to take a fiendish delight in flourishing it 
under the eyes of the terrified woman. She 
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you. My men are all around, and you are 
trapped. Fedash, loose the prisoners; 
begin with the women. Stand beside me, 
Wallolo and Zabari, and be ready with 
your bayonets if they make a rush.” 

No weapons were flung down, for the 
blacks were too much astonished to do 
anything. The sight of Fedash re¬ 
leasing the prisoners, however, roused 
them from their inaction, and a howl 
of rage arose. The crowd of war- 
boys l^gan to handle their spears threat¬ 
eningly. The three men facing them 
were well armed and determined, but, after 
all, they were but three. Suddenly there 
was an ugly rush. Tom ended it by a 
bayonet charge. The African savage hates 
the bayonet, and the steady faces of the 
three men showed them that there was 
grave danger in the shining blades. The 
rush ceased before it had attained any 
force. By this time the prisoners were ail 
released, and formed up behind the four 
men, and Fedash sprang into the fighting 
line. 

‘‘ Fall back out of the light of the fires, 
and stand within the shade of the trees. 
Make all the prisoners lie down in shelter. 
I am going to give the order for the Scouts 
to attack. Take care, all of you, that you 
do not get in the lino of fire.” 

Tom blew a shrill blast upon his whistle. 

rapid deadly fire was immediately poured 
into the savages. They turned their faces 
in the direction of the flashes, but the fire 
continued, and with a great cheer the 
Scouts, with fi.xed bayonets, rushed upon 
them. Tom, Fedash, Wallolo, and Zabari 
joined in the fight, and in less than ten 
minutes the affair wras over. Dead men lay 
around in every direction. There were few’ 
wounded, for the Scouts had learned their 
business too well, and only a few fugitives 
broke away and took refuge in the forest. 

When ail w’as over Tom called his men 
together. Some ten were slightly wounded, 
but these were all the casualties. One 
prisoner had been killed by a stray shot. 
The Scouts marched back to their camp and 
food W’as prepared, and when the sun rose 
Tom ordered them to fall in, in order to 
escort the released captives to the launches. 
They were all traders whose factories had 
been attacked by drunken war-boys and 
burned. Their delight was unbounded 
when they saw the steam launches lying in 
the river, and they bade farewell, with 
tears in their eyes, as Tom and his Scouts 
stood in the reeds and gave them a parting 
cheer. 

When they had disappeared round the 
bend of the river Tom ordered the Scouts 
to fall in for a rapid march, and soon they 
had left the bloodstained place of attack 
far behind them. 

For the next few days they toiled man¬ 
fully through country which was simply 
amazing in its wealth of vegetation and 
tropical growth. Many rivers had to be 
crossed; some w’ere but small streams, 
others great rivers, and very diflScult to 
ford. Occasionally rough bridges, made of 
trees cut so as to fall across the stream, 
were encountered, but most frequently the 
men had to plunge in and make their w’ay 
over as best they could against the strong 
sw’eeping currents. Often the w’ater w’as 
thick and very offensive, and Tom com¬ 
pelled the Scouts to boil and filter all that 
was used for drinking purposes. Then, 
after some miles of open country, they 
found themselves once more confronted by 
thick forests. For a short distance the 
roads were good, and quick progress w’as 
made, but gradually the paths came to an 
end, and it became necessary to cut a w’ay 
w ith hatchet and machete. 

It W’as terrible work, for the forest grew 


watched him as a poor bird watches the 
venomous snake w’hich has fascinated it. 
Meanw’hile the other captives were being 
subjected to all the devices the blacks could 
think of in order to terrify and torment 
them. Burning sticks were thrust between 
their fingers and into their hair, deadly 
w’eapons were directed against their hearts, 
and only withdrawn when the victim felt 
the first sting of pain. Wedges were forced 
between the barbed wire and their flesh. 


came from. A hush fell upon them, and 
some dived in the covert in order to scout 
around. 

Fedash at this moment crept up to Tom. 

” It is all right, master, we are all here 
in our order of patrol.” 

Tom blew his w’histle for open extended 
order, and passed the word to Wallolo. 

” Say that the men are to lie dow n and 
form three parts of a circle around the 
fires.” 


“A monstrous python held him in a merciless grasp.” 


As Tom lay hidden in his covert his finger 
trembled on the trigger of his rifle, and at 
last he could stand it no longer. The 
savage with the sickle knife had begun a 
w’ild chant, and, whirling his weapon, had 
come within a few yards of his cowering 
prisoner. Putting out one hand he placed it 
on her head. A sharp crack from the bush 
startled the savages, and the giant with the 
knife tumbled over, dead. So sudden and 
unexpected was the discharge of Tom’s 
rifle that the blacks had no idea where it 


This was done in perfect silence, although 
now and then the sound of rustling leaves 
showed that some of the Scouts had come 
into conflict with negro prowlers. 

Calling Zabari, Fedash, and Wallolo to 
follow him, Tom leaped from his conceal¬ 
ment and walked boldly into the midst of 
the savages. They fell away from him as 
he strode to the trees where the prisoners 
w'ere bound. Facing round, he called out 
in a commanding voice : 

” Lay down ycur weapons, every one of 
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thicker and thicker, and the undergrowth 
wad so dense that it became impossible to 
see more than a few yards ahead. Majes¬ 
tic trees, with interlacing foliage, towered 
up more than two hundred feet towards the 
sky, festooned with giant cables from two 
inches to a foot in diameter, and these 
intertwined with slender cords and creepers 
until the whole became one dense tangle of 
vegetation. The ground was strewn with 
dead leaves, broken branches, and empty 
pods. Here and there a huge tree had 
fallen, either through decay or tempest, 
and had drawn down with it a solid mass of 
twisted and contorted bushes. When the 
wind was high a noise like thunder was 
heard all around, caused by the fall of some 
giant tree, and sometimes huge branches 
crashed down right in front of the Scouts. 
Many were the narrow escapes they experi¬ 
enced, and once it was only by a miracle 
that a patrol wras not entirely destroyed. 
The men were passing a fairly open space 
when suddenly a great tree came crashing 
down without any warning, and fell a few 
feet behind them. 

At night the silence and the noises were 
alike appalling. An awful stillness would 
be followed by sudden crashes, the wind 
would moan through the trees, leopards 
would scream, and heavy footsteps could be 
heard crashing through the undergrowth. 
Then in some places the incessant croak of 
bullfrogs, the shrill chirping of the cicada, 
and the trumpeting of elephants made 
sleep almost impossible. As to the animal 
life, this was bewildering in its unceasing 
movement and variety. Elephants, wild 
pigs, forest antelopes, vast quantities of 
monkeys, leopards, panthers, wild cats, and 
hyenas were constantly met with, and sharp 
eyes were needed in order to avoid a swift 
and terrible death. Birds of every kind 
flew from tree to tree, and in the rivers 
crocodiles and hippos, water snakes and 
leeches abounded. 

Each Scout carried with him a stout cam¬ 
wood snake stick, with two forked prongs, 
and with these hundreds of venomous rep¬ 
tiles were killed. Huge black adders, 
pythons, bright green snakes with diamond¬ 
like wicked red eyes and deadly poison 
fangs, whipsnakes, which lay on the 
ground like twigs and threw themselves 
forward to the attack like flashes of light¬ 
ning, were constantly met with. 

Once Tom had an awfully narrow escape. 
He was cutting his way through a thick 
tangle, and saw on the ground what looked 
like the green branch of a tree about five 
feet long; leaves lay all around it, and in 
another instant he would have trodden 
upon it. But it suddenly turned its head, 
and he saw two sparkling evil-looking eyes 
fixed upon him. For a moment he was too 
astonished to move. The snake made a 
quick movement and flung itself forward. 
Its fangs struck deep into his leather leg¬ 
gings, just above the ankle. He forced the 
prongs of his stick over the venomous-look¬ 
ing head, and pressed it on to the ground 
and pinned it there. The lithe body swung 
round the stick, and Tom felt the strength 
of the reptile as it tried to free its head. 
But he forced the stick down and shouted 
to Wallolo, who, with one sweep of his 
knife, cut it in two. Tom felt sick for 
a little, but he was none the worse, and 
w’ithout more than a nod of thanke he 
went on cutting his way through the 
brushwood. 

Another extremely narrow escape was 
that of Zabari. With Fedash he was 
passing along a narrow avenue of great 
trees, thick grass being on either side. As 
Fedash was chopping away at some grass, 
a huge black sn^e, some twelve feet long, 
raised its head and prepared to strike. 


Zabari shouted out a warning, and, at the 
same instant, a great coil of muscular black 
flesh fell upon him from the branch of a 
tree, and in a moment a monstrous python 
held him in a merciless grip. His ribs 
seemed to crack witli the awful pressure, 
and his eyes almost started out of his head. 
Less than two feet away two angry eyes 
glared at him, and the dreadful fangs 
threatened his throat. He flung out his 
hands, and caught the python by the neck, 
and for a short time held it back. He 
tried to shout, but could not. 

Meanwhile Fedash struck the first python 
a heavy blow on the head. The stick 
seemed to make little impression upon the 
india-rubber like mass of muscle which 
formed the snake’s body, but he struck 
again and again until at length it seemed to 
have had enough, and vanished into the 
grass. Tom and Wallolo had sprung to 
Zabari’s assistance. With one slash of his 
machete Wallolo cut off the python’s tail, 
and Tom drove his knife right through its 
throat, a little below the hands of Zabari, 
which still clung convulsively to the snake, 
and held back the horrid fangs. Another 
slash by Tom severed its head, and 
gradually the strong coils relaxed. Zabari 
gave a gasp and fell to the ground fainting. 
For some hours he lay as if he were dead. 
His body was crushed, and the excitement 
brought on fever. His strong frame was as 
helpless as that of a little child, a convul¬ 
sive shuddering shook him, and he cried out 
in terrified delirium. 

Fedash dug up some roots and made a 
broth for him, in which he steeped some 
crushed kola nuts, and Tom rubbed the 
bruised body with palm oil. A stretcher 
was made, and for the next two days Zabari 
was carried as gently as possible and tended 
with loving care. But it was several days 
before he was himself again, and the way 
in which he looked round apprehensively 
showed that his encounter had shaken his 
nerve. As they came near the outskirts of 
the forest they passed a small native 
village. The people made no attempt to 
come near the Scouts, but it was evident 
from the way in which they were running 
about that something had occurred to excite 
them. Some men with light spears in their 
hands were pointing ahead. Tom sent 
Fedash to inquire the cause. 

“ Two leopards have been prowling 
about for some days, master,” he'reported, 
when he returned, *‘and one has killed a 
woman. Her husband and little boy have 
just set out to follow them, in order to save 
the body. The leopards have gone into the 
long grass over there. It is folly for the 
man to go, for the beasts will be lying con¬ 
cealed, waiting an opportunity to devour 
her, and a hungry leopard will not give up 
its prey without a struggle.” 

“ He ought not to have taken the lad,” 
said Tom; it is too dangerous. If the 
leopards attack, the man may be able to 
defend himself, but the lad is almost certain 
to fall a victim. Come with me, Wallolo. 
and Fedash, and bring Juny; if the beasts 
are lying hidden in the grass, the dog will 
smell them and give warning.” 

Juny was as eager as Fedash to go in 
pursuit; he was a keen little hunter, and 
knew a good deal about the dangers of 
snakes and wild animals. And he dearly 
loved a little excitement. Tom, followed 
by his two men, walked rapidly in the direc¬ 
tion where the man and boy had dis¬ 
appeared in the long grass. Juny scouted 
anead, his quick little nose sniffing from 
right to left, his hair raised like a ridge all 
down his back, and his sharp ears cocked 
up. A scream from the grass about forty 
yards to the left told them that something 
had happened, and, rushing through every 


obstacle, Tom soon arrived at the scene of 
another tragedy. 

One leopard, dragging the body of the 
woman, had turned upon its pursuers, while 
the other had leaped savagely upon the 
man, and buried its teeth deep in his 
throat. He was killed instantly. The lad, 
not yet ten years of age, was standing 
about a dozen yards from the place where 
the great beasts were growling and showing 
their fangs over the bodies of his parents. 
He had a small sharp spear in his hand. 
Uttering a shrill yell of anger the tiny 
lad sprang at the leopard, and drove his 
spear right straight into its face. It went, 
into the eye and penetrated the brain. 
Rapidly withdrawing the spear, the lad 
shouted an angry defiance, “ Come on, you 
coward, and I’ll kill you too,” and hurled 
himself upon the second leopard. 

There was a scuffle, a cry of pain, a shrill 
yelp, and again the lad plunged his spear 
deep into the body of the animal. It 
struck behind the fore-leg and pierced tho 
heart, and the brave little fellow, knocked 
over by the onw’ard leap of the leopard, 
nevertheless had the happiness of knowing 
that he had killed two great animals with 
his light spear. Tom and Wallolo burst 
through the grass, and stared with 
astonishment at the dead leopards, and 
Fedash caught the little chap in his arms 
and danced around in triumph. When the 
Scouts came up they cheered the lad, and 
showered presents upon him, and it was 
only after some difficulty that the officers 
could prevent them taking him away with 
them. 

“ He’ll make a splendid scout in time,” 
said Sergeant Gordon; “ and as he has no 
parents now, he will be better off with us 
than staying in his native village. Let ns 
take him, sir, and train him up for the 
Scouts : he w'ants to come.” 

“No,” said Tom, decisively; “he is 
dazed with his loss, and the battle he has 
fought. It would be a shame to take him 
away from his village. The natives would 
think we were slave-raiders. Let him stay 
with his own people, w'here he will be 
happy. After his exploit his chief will 
probably make him one of his attendants. 
Give him a spare rifle and some cartridges, 
and when we have skinned the leopards, 
some of you can take him to his folk. They 
will not be far aw'ay.” 

Simba, for that was the boy’s name, knelt 
at Tom’s feet, and placed his head in the 
dust as a sign of respect. His eyes glis¬ 
tened as Tom gave him the rifle and ban¬ 
dolier, and when the Scouts threw the 
skins over his shoulders he started off at 
their head like a king, and Tom watched 
him striding away like the little hero he 
was. 

All this time the Scouts had been 
marching steadily in an eastern direction, 
for Tom had decided to follow the route 
indicated by the Governor. Skirting the 
town of Mongheri, which they passed in the 
night, Tom headed for the great range 
of the Nimmini Mountains. The atmo¬ 
sphere w'as now wonderfully fresh and in¬ 
vigorating. Game abounded, and excellent 
water was always at hand. The Scouts 
were all in perfect health, and the buoyancy 
and vigour of their marching showed that 
they were fit for anything. No precaution 
was neglected in the way of scouting, and 
flanking parties were alw^ays on the look¬ 
out for lurking enemies. One evening they 
came upon a large plantation of orange trees 
laden with delicious fruit, and farther on 
found a lovely place for an encampment, in 
a grove of fruit trees. 

In the Sonno country they saw evidences 
of war in many burnt huts and destroyed 
fields. Passing along a deep gully tney 
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entered upon what was the most laborious 
part of this portion of the journey. The 
country was a mass of huge rocks of granite 
formation. Upon the summit of a lofty 
hill they saw two large barricaded villages, 
and as they toiled along a concealed rav’ine 
they heard the deep rumblings of the great 
drums. Tom decided that it was best to 
slip by these villages in the night-time. 



A TRUE ACCOUNT 


I AM a “ handy man.” There are a great 
many of us in the Colonies, and we go 
where Duty calls, often leaving home and 
wife and bairns for months together, 
going to strange places, amongst strange 
people, and seeing strange things. 

January 1904 .saw me home, at the 
finish of a long spell of bush falling, and 
living, like Mr. Micawbor, in the hourly 
expectation cf “ something turning up.” It 
did, and in the most unexjxjcted direction, 
too. 

I had just got the ” other leg ” into bed 
when some one came and kicked up a 
terrific row at the back door; so, thinking 
the house was on fire, or some little thing 
like that, I shuffled on some clothes and 
went to sec who it was wanting me at 
nearly midnight. 

My visitor, a big strapping Colonial, 
stopped inside directly I opened the door, 
and, without apologising for the lateness 
of the hour, he said, “ Want a billet ? ” 
” Yes,” says I. “ I’m only just home off one 
oontract and thought to got a bit of a spell 
here like, but—what’s the job ? ” 

” Want a good steady man for a light¬ 
house,” said my visitor. ” Six months’ 
work. Three quid a week. Take it on ? ” 

‘‘ Rather! ” I replied. ” When d’ye 
want me to start, and whore’s the light¬ 
house ? ” 

” Boat sails twelve noon to-morrow. 
Lighthouse on Cuvier Island, up Auckland 
way. You must take six months’ ‘ tucker ’ 
with you. Can you be ready ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Good. Boat’s the Uintmoa, Berthed at 
Railway Wharf. So long.” 

** Go^ night, and thank you.” 

Some of you longshore lubbers may think 
it pretty smart work for a man to get all 
liis gear and six months’ ‘‘ grub ” together 
and be aboard a boat and away in something 
under twelve hours, but in the Colonies 
we handy men start off sometimes on a 
BIX or twelve months’ job at an hour’s 
notice. The “ Missus ” packs our “ swags ” 
and tucker and sends it after us, never 
knowing if she will see us alive again, 
especially if it’s a dangerous job amongst 
the big timber. 

Well, there wasn’t much sleep for me that 
night, I promise you. It took me three 
solid hours ” hard graft ” to pack my 
*• swag,” cooking utensils, beddintr, and a 
kit of tools ; and then I had to think about 
ray stores. Remember, please, that I was 
13 bo on an island, without the possibility 
of getting any fresh supplies for six months. 

It took me till 4 a.m. to got tlirough, and 
then I turned in, all standing,” as we say 
at- sea, and was up again at 6 o’clock, and 
off down the street to knock the store¬ 
keeper up, two hours b.fore liis time, 


The next day they passed through 
several swamps, thirteen quagmires, and 
crossed more than thirty swift, deep 
streams and three great rivers. When the 
sun rose they found themselves on a plateau, 
some four thousand feet above sea-level. 
Away below they saw a narrow stream 
with a rocky bed, then a patch of forest 
about five miles in extent, a wide road, and 
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with an order to put me up, securely packed, 
£20 worth of flour, . tea, sugar, bacon, 
butter, tobacco, and other necessaries, 
and bade him see to it that they were all 
of the very best, and aboard tlio boat by 
II o’clock sharp. Then I went back home, 
got the breakfast ready for the wife and 
children—the last meal I was to have at 
homo for half a year. Everything went 
like clockwork, and by noon I was aboard 
the little Government steamer Hinemoa 
(about 250 tons) tn rout€ for Cuvier Island, 
in the Hauraki Gulf. 

This was on a Saturday, a fine, bright, 
breezy day, witli a nasty choppy sea running 
in the harbour, the result of a throe days’ 
” southerly bu-^ter,” as a south-easterly 
gale is called out here. 

The little boat pitched and tossed, and 
mado very dirty weather of it going 
down the Harbour, and everything and 
most everybody aboard a bit uncomfort¬ 
able ; but once we cleared the Heads and 
weathered Cape Palliser, we had a fair wind 
and a following sea, the boat rode easier, 
and at two bells (1 o'clock) most of us 
tumbled below to dinner. 

The weather held fair, and Sunday 
morning at 8 a.m. we cast anchor off Port¬ 
land Island, just south of the Mahia Penin¬ 
sula. After breakftist we lowered away the 
surf-boats, and all hands turned to, landing 
stores and gear for the lighthouse here. 
We had to work like bullocks to get the stuff 
ashore, because the “ Skipper ” feared a 
change of weather, and, had it come on to blow 
just then, we should have been unable to land 
anythii^, and might have had to “ lay to ” 
off the island for a week or more, in idleness, 
and that do^n’t pay. All went well, 
however, and at 3 o'clock it was up 
anchor and away again, and by tea-tims 
Portland Island was ” hull down ” astern. 

Daylight Monday morning found us off 
East Cape, a rough spot in dirty weather, 

I give you my word. 

The anchor took the ground, and it was 
” out boats ” again, and we were hard at 
it, putting stuff ashore till eight bells 
(8 A-M.), when we wore “piped down” to 
breakfast, which we wanted pretty badly, 

I can tell you, after four hours’ hard graft. 
Wo then lifted our anchor and steamsd into 
a pretty little place called Kawa Kawa, 
where we put the Skipper ashore, taking 
it easy and “ blowing our ’baccy ” whilst 
awaiting his return. 

We got aboard the Hinemoa rather late 
for dinner, which put “ Massa C<3okie ” 
in a bit of a bad temper, but, getting our 
“ tommy ” down and our anclior up by 
2.30 P.M., the boat’s nose was put to the 
nor’ard once more and wo steamed away 
for Cuvier Island. 

It was a bciutiful evening, and after tea 


in the distance, nestling among picturesque 
hills, a large town, strongly barricaded. 
Concealed behind the rocks, the Scouts lay 
securely hidden, while Tom and his officers 
made their observations. At last Tom 
closed his telescope, and with a smile said : 

“ There, gentlemen, that is the town of 
Falaba.” 

(To he continued.) 



THE LIFE OF A 


I was enjoying a quiet pipe on the fo’c’sle 
head, watching the porpoises playing round 
the ship's bows and speculating on what 
83rt of life I had ahead of me during the 
next six months. 

I have had a “ go ” at most things out 
here in the Colonies, from school-teaching 
to navvying. and here I was going to 
tackle light-keeping, and I wondered what 
I should get at next. 

Just about sundown, away on our port 
bow, I saw clouds of white steam rising in 
the still evening air, and then I made out 
what looked like a huge camel lying on top 
of the water. This was White Island, 
or Sulphur Island, as it is often called on 
account of the large and valuable deposits 
of sulphur which are found there. Over¬ 
hanging the southern landing-place stands 
a column of rock closely resembling a sen¬ 
tinel, which has been dedicated to the 
memory of Captain Cook. The water of 
the island is of a pale green hue, and any¬ 
thing dipped into it becomes of a red-brick 
colour. The fumes of sulphur are always 
plainly perceptible. On a fine moonlight 
night a wonderful sight is afforded to 
anyone who will sit in an open boat in one 
of the lakes of the island. CTovering an 
area of fifty acres is an immense cauldron 
hissing and snorting, and sending forth 
volumes of poisonous steam, while all 
chances of egress appear to be denied by the 
steep, silent, and gloomy cliffs. 

CMvier Island was reached the following 
morning, and I noted that it was a pretty 
island, about five miles long and perhaps 
three broad. It is sixty miles from Auckland 
and sixteen from the Great Barrier Reef, 
the scene of so many shipwrecks, with such 
a tenible loss of life. 

This island was destined to be my home 
for the next six months, and I will try and 
describe briefly my life there as a light- 
keejper. 

Nine hundred foot above the sea level 
stands the lighthouse, a massive iron tower, 
painted white, and almost dazzling in the 
brilliant sunshine. Looking out from the 
balcony of the lighthouse you notice the 
Great Barrier Reef to the north of you. 
On the south you see the Mercury Islands. 
Auckland, the Thames, and Coromandel 
are away there to the west and south-west, 
whilst on the east is Cape Horn, some six 
thousand odd miles away. 

“ Out boats ” again and “ pull for the 
shore, sailor.” I stand up in the bow of 
the boat, and at the Skipper’s word of 
command, for the sea has a bit of a “ jobblo ” 
on, jump ashore, and grip the homy hands 
of the other light-keepers, who have seen no 
other faces but their own for many weary 
months. 

Boat after boat comes alongside, and by 
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the aid of the derrick crane on the landing- 
stage, bags of coal, cas^ of oil, bales and 
box^ and package of stores and gear 
are quickly put aslioro. 

The captain and officers then pay a visit 
of inspection to the lighthouse and station, 
as the dwelling-houses, etc., are called, and, 
finding everything in first-rate order, give 
each of us a grip of the hand and a hearty 
“ Good-bye, my lads,” and away they go, 
leaving us man on the island to follow the 
arduous and responsible work of light- 
keeping. 

Now just a word about the men. They 
are, as a whole, a very respectable as well 
as responsibh body of men ; sober they are, 
too, and in many cas38 Christian men also. 

^ far as island stations are concerned, 
the principil keeper is in sole command, 
and his word is law in all matters. Under 
him are two or more men, who share 
with him the various duties. The “ Regu¬ 
lations ” are very strict, and have need 
to be, and what would bo regarded ashore 
as a slight misdemoanour is counted a 
serious offence at a lighthouse station, 
and moots with prompt punishment from 
those in authority. 

Somo folks seom to think that the men 
in charge of the lighthouses have nothing 
to do except light the lamps at night and put 
them out in the morning. 

I have often wished—specially in dirty 
weather—that thoso folks who talk like 
that could stand their ” trick ” at the game. 
They would soon find out where the ” nothing 
to do ” part of the business came in, and 
after six months of it would be mighty glad 
to step ashore again and have a first-class 
meal and a whole night in bed. 

I co.ild write pages about what wo have 
to do, but the following little list will afford 
some idea. Land and stow away tons and tons 
of stores and gear. Attend to all painting, 
plumbing, carpentry, blacksmithing; repair 
roads, tramway tracks. Keep everything 
in first-class working order and ready for 
immidiite use—lamps, lifeboats, derricks, 
winches, etc. All repairs to houses, sheds, 
fences, ligiithouse, etc. Keep gardens in 
proper order and cultivation. Clean, cook, 
wash, scrub, sweep chimneys, clear drains 
and water tanks, clean windows, to say 
nothing of the routine duty in the light¬ 
house day and night, or double duty in 
dirty weather or in case of sickness, and 
then we are told that we have nothing to 
do but light the lamp! 1 beg to differ. 

One day in the life of a light-keeper is just 
like another. So if 1 describe one day it 
will perhaps suffice. 

Irs pretty lonely, cut off as we are from 
all communication with the mainland for 
months at a tim 3. and the monotony is only 
varied by the different kinds of work such 
as I have m3ntioned. 

Sunrise corner, and the man who has 
been on duty since mid light puts out the 
lamp, or, in sailors’ parlance, “ douses the 
glim,” stops the machinery, and cleans up 
everything, leaving all ready for lighting 
up at sunset, comes down off the foot¬ 
plate, and is off duty till ‘‘ Routine ” at 

A.M. 

We are all astir early, and after breakfast 
and a smoke, muitor at the boat shed or 
other appointed place ready for work. 

First we go up to the lighthouse, take off 
our boots (none being allowed inside the 
lighthouse), don our slippers, and proceed, 
with dusters, brushes, and chamois leathers 
to clean and polish the mirror-*, reflectors, 
and glasses. This job has to be done every 
day, as the great heat from the lamp makes 
them dull and smudgy. 

The machinery then has to be cleaned, 
wound up, lubricated, all ready for a start 
at night. Th3n the floors are swept and 


wiped over with a damp cloth, and twice a 
week they are scrubbed down. 

This work takes till 11.15 or 11.30 a.m., 
when we proceed to tackle painting or any 
other job that wants doing, and about 12.30 
knock off, go down to our houses, cook and 
eat our dinners, wash ourselves and our 
crockery, have a smoke, and do any neces¬ 
sary house-work or gardening. 

Occasionally, when w’e have things well 
in hand, we indulge in a little recreation, 
such as a walk in the bush, or going out in 
the boat fishing, or perhaps we have a little 
sport in the way of shooting a wild goat 
or a rabbit or two for Sunday’s dinner. 

This makes a pleasant break, and we are 
all homo to tea by 5 o’clock, wash and 
change, and generally prepare for the night 
“ watches.” 

The first watch is from half an hour 
before suaset till 8 p.m. The middle 
watch from 8 p.m. till midnight, and the 
third, or morning watch, from midnight 
till sunrise. The tim 33 vary a little with the 
seasons, but by taking them in rotation, 
no man gets the same watch two nights 
running. Only one man is allowed on duty 
at a time, except in cases of emergency, 
such as sickness, shipwreck, defective 
machinery, and such like. 

The light room h connected with each 
keeper’s house either by telephone or electric 
bells, and a regular code of signals is arranged 
for use in cose of accident or necesnty. So 
now you have some slight idea of the life 
of a light-keeper, and, considering the 
loneliness of their lives, their onerous 
duties and responsibilities, to say nothing 
of the risks and dangers they have to face, 
and the valuable assistance thev give to 
shipwrecked mariners and others, the 
light-keepers, in my opinion, are nothing 
short of heroes. 

Let me now try to describe the interior 
of the lighthouse, as it appears to the man 
on watch. 

I will suppose that I have been rung 
up at midnight to go on duty. 

Turning out of my warm bunk at the first 
trill of the bell, I send back an answering 
ring, struggle into my oilskins and sea- 
boots, seize a ” Tom Bowlin’ ” lamp, and 
get outside the door to find a howling gale 
blowing. 

After a tough struggle against wind and 
rain, I manage to surmount the nine hun¬ 
dred feet of hill and arrive inside the light¬ 
house ” regular puffed,” to say the least 
of it, and, divesting myself of my boots and 
outer garments, don my slippers and a 
Dungaree jacket, run up to the light-room, 
take my instructions from the other man, 
who then leaves me, and 1 am all alone and 
in sole command. 

I then go up on the foot-plate, and get 
inside the ” cage ” as it slowly revolves, and 
am standing on the service table,” with 
the big lamp in front of m?, whose beams 
can be .seen from a ship’s deck thirty miles 
away on a clear night. 

Every thirty seconds this light comes 
exactly oppoute a powerful reflector, 
called a bull's eye, and the light on that 
mirror cau3 3S a flash to go out over the sea 
at thirty-second intervals. Hence this is 
called a “ fl ish ” light, and any mariner 
in th?s3 latitudes seeing that ‘‘ flash ” 
knows that he is off Cuvier Island. 

The lamp has five big wicks, one inside 
the other, and in the long, dark winter 
nights she “ mops up ” about five gallons 
of oil per night. 

The reservoir under the lamp is replenished 
twice nightly— i.e, at lighting up time and 
at 2 A.M. 

There is a small pump connected with 
the reservoir, which carries oil through a 
series of minute tubes ; thi j oil flows over the 


wicks to keep them cool, and so prevent* 
their getting burnt or charred. This littlo 
pump has to be wound up once every hour. 

Sometimes one of the small tubes get* 
choked, and this causes a dry spot in one 
of the wicks. The spot chars or bums, 
and makes a “ smoky tail ” and blackens 
the chimney. So when wo get a “ tail ** 
we pass a peculiarly shaped hook up through 
the burner and ” yank ” that tail down, 
and then pass a fine wire through the little 
tube, and so clear it. 

At times the great heat will throw the 
lantern out of plumb; then there is s 
risk of the big chimney getting “ bust to 
smithereens,” or perhaps a blow up, which 
is worse, and makes no end of a mess. To 
rectify this condition we have at the bottom 
of the lantern several spindles, one of which, 
when turned, brings the whole fabric back 
to the true perpendicular. 

We are very well supplied with spare lamp 
chimneys and all other nece-ssarios, including 
burners, wicks, oil, matches, etc. The 
poUshed brass and stool work, of which 
there is plenty, is all cleaned during the 
middle and third watches, each keeper 
doing so much. 

The books we have to keep sometimes 
make interesting reading, as by the regula¬ 
tions each man has to enter upon the log 
such items as the state of the weather 
during his watch, direction and force of 
wind, rainfall, amount of oil and other 
stores consumed. Details of the various 
w.atches are also noted, work done, and any 
incidents or accidents of importance, or 
any dereliction of duty, (tc. 

The light-room, in a big lighthouse like 
Cuvior Island, is most interesting, not to 
say fascinating, inasmuch as it contains all 
the machinery and instruments that are in 
daily, or, more correctly speaking, nightly 
use. 

Hero we find signal lamps, telephones, and 
the big telescoi)es which have a range of 
forty miles or more, and hosts of other things, 
and then the machinery, all cased in behind 
heavy plate-glass doors, to keep it free from 
dust, if there could be any dirt or dust in 
such a spotless place as a lighthouse. 

Opening the doors on one side of the 
macnine case we find the starting and 
stopping levers, and the appliances for in¬ 
stantly throwing the machinery out of gear» 
should the necessity arise. 

Then we see the big drum which 
carries coil upon coil of good hemp rope, 
from which heavy weights are suspended; 
this is put in motion by pulling the starting 
lever. The weights slowly sink through a 
hole in each floor, and in so doing cause the 
cage above to revolv'e. 

The rope and weights have to be wound 
up every hour and a half, a big, heavy job; 
otherwise our light would suddenly cease to 
be a revolving one. 

One of the most important parts of this 
complicated machine is the regulator. 
This is something like a clock dial, marked 
in seconds, and it is connected with the 
revolving gear. By this dial we test the 
revolutions and can tell at a glance if ” she ’* 
is fast or slow. 

Any passing ship who reports our flashes 
to be incorrect, gets the man on watch 
suspended, or into serious trouble, so you 
may bo sure wo keep our “ weather eye 
lifting ” pretty often at the regulator. 

All the machinery can be worked by hand 
in the event of any one part getting out of 
order, but such a thing is rarely hoard of, 
things are too well looked after, and we don’t 
make any extra work for ourselves, I 
promise you—there is quite enough as it 
is, without making more. 

On the floors below the light-room there 
are kept the usual things one expects to 
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Bnd in a lighthouse, such as flags, spare 
) j.mp glasses in case of a breakage. The large 
oil tank, which holds from 150 to 200 gallons 
of paraffin, spare signal lamps, and dupli¬ 
cate sheets of plate glass or storm panes, 
as they are called, to replace any that may 
be broken by birds or storms. Blue lights, 
rockets, and life-saving apparatus, and a 
taous ind and one other things too numerous 
to mention, but all kept in apple-pie order 
and ready for imm 3di:ite use. 

I miglit tell you a good deal about the 
trees and birds and ferns, and fish that 
abound here, but our business just now is 
i:i the liglithouse. A light-keeper does not 
want to be nervous, otherwise he would be 
“ scairt to death,” as the Yankees say, 
inside of a week ; and one gets some pretty 
lively shocks wlieu all alone in the tower 
in the dead of night. 

A big albatross comi.ig “ flop ” up 
ag.iiast the glass sliakes a novice up a bit, 
and an earthquake makes you feel a trifle 
queer; but perhaps the worst of all is a 
gooi, lively, snappy, venomous thunder- 
s.orm, with forked lightning thrown in, 
accompanied by a howling gale of wind, with 
I>elting hail and rain. 

You are all alone, surrounded with bright 
polished steel and brass, and mirrors, round 
which the lightning plays ; and no matter 
how bad it is, you dare not leave your post 
or shirk one iota of your duty. 

You have alw'ays to rem?mber that 
the omission of one single item of the rou¬ 
tine, the most trivial neglect of duty, 
even the failure to wind up or attend to 
some smdl part of the machinery at the 
appointed time may involve disaster, the 
losi of a valuable ship and cargo, not 
to apeak of hundreds of fives, and untold 
damage to the delicate machinery under 
your charge ; add to this that any flash of 
lightning may do some damage, and the 
ra in on duty must stand by, ever ready 
t> risk even fife and limb at a moment’s 
noli 30. 

You are all alone; outside the gale rages, 
the rain comes down in bucketsful, the 
lightning flashes, the thunder growls and 
roars and crashes overhead, the hour is that 
uncanny one of 2 a.m. : the whole situation 
is terrifying, petrifying, even to a man of 
iron nerve. Suddenly, without the loast 
warning, right below you, above the roar 
of the sea and storm, you hear a terrific 
crash, a ripping, tearing, thumping smash, 
and presently, above the din, the boom of a 
gun, and then another, and yet another. 
Snatching up a night-glass, you jump out on 
to the balcony, and soon “ pick up ” a ship, 
perhaps a fine big passenger boat of, say, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 tons, and di.scover she 
is hard and fast on the rocks, with a bad 
lid to starboard, a big hole in her bottom, 
the huge green seas sweeping right over her 
and probably carrying ofl numbers of the 
poor panic-stricken piisssngers and crew. 

Seizing a signal lamp from the rack, you 
wave it to and fro a time or two to let those 
on t n* ship know that help is at hand. 
Then, las'iing the lamp to the balcony rail, 
you get the telephone to work, first ringing 
up the principal keeper and telling him what 
has happened; then you serve the other 
men the same, and presen ly you hear them 
tumbling up the ladders, eager and ready to 
help the shipwrecked mariner j. 

When they are in possession of all the 
available particulars, down they go, and 
man the rocket apparatus and breeches 
buoy. 

Now comes a scramble down over the 
rocks in the pitchy darkness, and presently 
a rocket with a line attached whizzes 
til rough the darkness and goes right over 
the doomed ship. 

Then an interval of anxious waiting ensues, 


but presently the ship signals ’’ haul away,” 
and the fight-keepers piffi and haul on the 
line, and after a good deal of hard work get 
the end of a good stout hawser ashore, and 
make it fast. Then the breeches buoy is 
‘* fitted,” and sent out to the ship, and pre¬ 
sently, with a long pull and a strong pull and 
a pull altogether, the brave fellows’ efforts 
are reward^ by getting two brawny sailors 
ashore and in a fit condition to help them. 

This performance is rejieated over and over 
again, as long as there is any hope of saving 
a fife. 

First a woman and her baby, next an 
o.fficer, then two women lashed together, next 
an able seaman, and so on till finally comes 
the ship's captain, who has refused, in spite 
of all entreaties, to leave his ship whilst a 
soul remains alive on board of her. 

So the long and dreary night wears slowly 
away. The first streaks of dawn begin to 
show in the wind-swept, leaden-coloured sky, 
and people and things become visible. 

The whole scene is sad and depressing in 
the extrema. The once noble ship—now 
fast going to pieces, torn and broken on the 
cruel rocks, battered by the angry 8e;vs, 
dismasted, rent and torn, a few hours ago 
almost a living thing ; a thing of beauty, 
capable of doing her sixteen knots, battered, 
broken, wrecked The light-keepers haggard 
and worn and tired by their heavy work. 
The shipwrecked people ill from sheer fright 
and their so iked and unenviable condition. 
All are saveil, however, and as everything 
is washed out of the ship, and all those folks 
want feeding, it is a bad look-out for our 
store.s. 

The married women and children are 
quartered at the principal keeper’s house; 
the single women at the houses of the 
assistant keepers. The keepers thom.solves 
and the men shake down where they can in 
the various sheds and outhouses, and Mr. 
Principal Keeper finds himself in command of 
a very large company, but is ably assisted by 
the other keepers and the captain and ship’s 
officers. 

The most pressing needs having been 
supplied os far os our resources will allow, 
a signal of distress is run up at the flag-staff, 
in the shape of the Union Jack at half most, 
and upside down, which signifies, “ In 
distress—want assistance,” and a man put 

on watch ” to “ 8|)eak ” any passing ship. 

The quantity of stores available is then 
ascertained, and the whole party put on 
rations— i.e,. so much flour, tea, sugar, rice, 
oatmeal, etc., for each person i>er day. 

When the stores give out, if no ship 
has been “ spoken.” we t len t ickle bran, pol¬ 
lard, and m lize—fowl food, in fact. When 
that fails, there is nothing for it but starva¬ 
tion and death ; but this rarely hapiiens, as 
hardly a day posses without a craft of some 
sort coming near enough to see our signals. 

It is a middling stiff job, cleaning up the 
station, when you have had a visit from 
perhaps two or three hundred people unex¬ 
pectedly ; and you don’t get over it jn one 
day, or two either; but it’s a mighty relief 
10 ” git shut uv thim,” as Paddy says. 

One of the chief excitements on an 
island station, and one that is talked of, 
thought of, and dreamt of for weeks, is the 
arrival of the ” Intermediate Mail,” which 
is a small steamer of about fifty tons, which 
visits the islands (when it is fine enough) be¬ 
tween the regular (?) visits of the Govern¬ 
ment boat. This little hooker ptokos her 
ugly black nose round the corner of the 
landing-stage some fine morning about 
6 o’clock. The light-keepers run dowm to the 
landing, and the man on the bridge of 
the little steamer swells himself out and 
bellows, ” Got stores and mails aboard 
feryew,” and puts on enough “ side ” for the 
skipper of a P. and 0. m ill boat and a 


first-class line of battleship put together, 
and certainly makes more noise. 

This personage wears a “ cheese-cutter ” 
cap, and a greasy blue-serge suit, adorned 
with brass buttons; smokes bad cigars, 
and drinks worse whisky ; and vet, forsooth, 
because of this he is called capm. 

After putting our stuff ashore, this cap’n 
bawled out a few items of news at the top 
of his voice, but his flow of eloquence 
suddenly ran dry, and, putting his tele- 
grapli at ** full speed ahead,” jammed 
his helm hard over and steamed away. 

Sunday at a lighthouse only varies from 
other days in that w'e do no outdoor labour. 
Routine in the lighthouse has to be done, 
Sundays and week-days, high days and 
holidays, fair weather or foul. Sunday 
routine is over by 10.30, the rest of the morn¬ 
ing being devott^ to cooking dinner, baking 
the weekly supply of bread, tidying up a 
bit, and so forth. About 3 P.M., if your 
mates are sociable Christian men, you meet 
in turn at each others’ houses, and join, 
for an hour or so, in prayer and praise, have 
tea together, and separate when the man who 
has the first watch goes on duty. 

One wet afternoon, just about six months 
after I was landed on this island, my ” forty 
winks ” was disturbed by a blast from a. 
steamer’s siren. The Government boat had 
arrived, and 1 got orders to “ go ashore.” 

Having got my things aboard the surf 
boat, 1 bade farewell to my mates and took 
my seat on the thwart of the boat, and was 
soon aboard the Hinemoa and taking a 
parting look at Cuvier Island, where I had 
spent so many eventful months. 

It came on to blow presently, and the 
skipjxjr put in under the lee of Tiri Tiri, 
at the entrance of Auckland Harbour, and 
we ” lay to ” there all night. 

Amongst our passengers on this trip we 
numbeied the late Mr. Richard Seddon, or 
“ old Dick,” as most of the Colonial boys 
called him, the Premier of New Zealand. 

In the morning we had a cruise round 
the beautiful Auckland Harbour, and after 
visiting “ Kaw au,” the pretty island residence 
of the late Sir George Grey, w'e got ashore 
in Auckland city about 11 a.m. There I 
put in a couple of very pleasant days, looking 
up old friends, and living on the fat of the 
land. Then, having got a pass from the 
Marine Department, I put myself and my 
haggage aboard the s.s. Talnm, and sailed 
for my home in Wellington, calling en route 
at Gisborne and Napier, and, of course, 
going ashore at both places. 

My yarn is about spun out now. We 
had a fine run down the east coast, and I 
arrived home safe and sound after six 
months’ absence. And didn’t I just make 
a breakfast! My word for it. My old 
black retriever Bobs, the most faithful and 
affectionate of dogs, gave me the heartiest of 
welcomes, and sat with his nose on my knee, 
bless him, and shared my breakfast; and 
so now It’s ” Lights out, an’ the top o’ the 
mornin’ to yez.” A. P. 
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The Rev. New Chum. 

By M. P. DUNLOP, 

Author ot *• The Moving tSands," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER II.—THE TRIALS OF A PIONEER CLERGYMAN. 


A S the Rev. Arthur Pegley rode slowly 
home at sundown, he felt downhearted 
and miserable. His service that afternoon 
at “Banyarra” had not been a success. 
True, there was a better attendance than 
on his first visit, but somehow he felt con¬ 
scious of failure. The owner of the station, 
Mr. Murray, and his family, of course, had 
given him a hearty welcome, and seemed 
to appreciate the service, but the men had 
appeared utterly bored with the whole 
affair. After the service he had spoken 
to several of them, but his well-meant 
advances had met with no encourage¬ 
ment. 

“They’re a strange lot,” he murmured 


on that occasion. He had only been in the 
district a few months, and as he was the 
first settled clergyman he had a difficult 
field before him. 

Twelve months prior to his arrival, the 
Kygola station property, of some fifty 
thousand acres, had been purchased by a 
number of keen business men, who had 
formed a syndicate and subdivided the 
station into fair-sized farms of from one 
hundred to four hundred acres each. 
Judicious advertising, in addition to the 
natural good qualities of the land, had 
brought buyers in ever-increasing numbers, 
and soon nearly every block was sold. A 
site had been reserved by the vendors for a 


The need for Divine service of some sort 
was felt, and a few of the townspeople had 
met and decided upon building a church at 
once. A list was sent round the district 
and was liberally subscribed to, and in a 
few weeks the small, unpretentious build¬ 
ing was completed. 

As people of all denominations had sub¬ 
scribed, it was arranged that the building 
was to be for the public use. 

Our friend the Rev. Mr. Pegley was a 
Presbyterian minister, and he held service 
both morning and evening every second 
Sunday. The alternate Sunday he spent at 
the outlying stations, “ Myanderie ” and 
“Banyarra.” The former was twenty 



to himself. “ I can’t make them out at 
all.” 

There in a nutshell was the secret of his 
failure. He did not understand them. If 
our friend could only have heard the con¬ 
versation at the men’s quarters previous to 
his arrival at “ Banyarra ” he might have 
understood, but he was quite unconscious of 
having annoyed the men in any way. He 
had no idea he had caused a break away 
the night he rode into the mob of cattle on 
the Reserve, and he often wondered what 
Jim Morley shouted out to him as he 
galloped past him the day he unknowingly 
left the gate open. Perhaps it was as well 
he was too far off to hear what Jim did say 


township, and at the time our story opens, 
one of those marvellous “mushroom” 
towns, so common in Australian history, 
was already in existence. Kygola town¬ 
ship, however, promised to have a future 
before it. It was surrounded on all sides 
by cattle stations similar to what the old 
Kygola had been, and some of the owners 
were already negotiating either for straight 
out sale as a whole, or subdivision on their 
own account. 

A saw mill had started operations about 
a mile from the township, and was work¬ 
ing day and night to try and cope with 
the demand for sawn timber for building 
purposes. 


miles out of town, and the latter a few 
miles nearer. A young fellow, employed 
in one of the stores, who, in his spare time 
was studying for the ministry, conducted 
the service at night when Mr. Pegley was 
away at the stations. 

Every second Sunday Mr. Pegley could 
be seen about sundown riding slowly along 
the rough bush road leading to the town¬ 
ship. In his clerical garb he presented 
a strange picture not often seen in the 
bush. 

At first, even on the hottest days, he 
persisted in wearing the regulation black 
suit, and for that climate the absurd small 
black felt hat. He deemed it his duty to 
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dress so, and was proud of his “ uniform ” 
—for this was his first charge. A hard 


course of study for his examinations, and 
a busy twelve months as assistant in one of 


the big suburban churches in Sydney, had 
undermined his health, and when the 
chance came of a call to Kygola he was glad 
to avail himself of the change to the free 
outdoor country life. 

His sister, an elderly widow lady, had 
accompanied him, and kept house for him 
in the small, oven-like, weatherboard cot¬ 
tage near the church. She had tried hard 
to persuade her brother to adopt more 
suitable clothing, and, after many an 
argument, he compromised, as far as week¬ 
days were concerned, by appearing in a 
pith helmet and white clothing, but on 
Sundays he was adamant. Nothing but 
the uniform would do. 

A kindly, good-hearted soul was the little 
minister. Small in stature, but great in en¬ 
thusiasm. His heart was in his work, and 
he never spared himself when the welfare of 
his church was concerned. He soon made 
himself popular with the townspeople, but 
with the bushmen in the out districts he 
could make no headway. As the roads were 
still in a primitive state, all his visiting had 
to be done on horseback, and this vras his 
greatest drawback. He was a poor horse¬ 
man. In fact, he positively hated riding. 

A strange fear of horses seemed to have 
been born in him, and his first few rides 
were a perfect nightmare to him. He had, 
however, managed to get hold of a very 
quiet horse from one of the stations, and*, 
mounted on “ Old Baldy,” as he was 
familiarly called by the stockmen, he felt 
fairly safe. Nothing could persuade him 
to mount a strange horse, and even when 
on “ Baldy ” his pace was seldom faster 
than a mild canter. The cunning old stock 
horse knew who was master, and imposed 
shamefully on his rider, especially as the 
latter was afraid to wear spurs. In a dis¬ 
trict famed for its fine horsemen, our friend 
met with more ridicule than sympathy. 
The stockmen simply could not understand 
a man being unable to ride any horse 
properly broken in to the saddle. As to 
being afraid, that was beyond their com¬ 
prehension. 

(To be continued.) 



He presented a strange picture not often seen in the bush, 


^ If 

THE “SCHOLARSHIP CAD.” 


** TTT hat’s up, Fitz ? Look here, this 
VV won’t do. No looking blue on 
* Commem. Day ’ ! ” 

“ It 8 Beausire,” grumbled Fitzgerald. 

He’s been on at me again about Norris.” 

Layton looked uncomfortable. He was 
obliged to own to himself that Fitzgerald 
had behaved most foolishly over Norris; 
but the admission seemed to convict him of 
disloyalty to his chum, and he shrank from 
discussion of the subject. 

“ He says I ought to prove the beastly 
thing, or a^iologise to Norris. As though 
I could ! ” 

He had been staring miserably out of the 
window ; but suddenly he turned to Layton. 

“Say!” he began, in a quick, rather 
breathless voice, “wouldn’t it be just 
rotten if he hadn’t done it ? ” 

“ Phew ! Rather.” 

“If I only knew. Beausire says he’ll 
have to interfere soon if I don’t find out, 
or—oh, hang it! ” 


By E, STANLEY, 

Au'.hor of “ The Coxcard*' HC. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Couldn’t you tell the Sixth that you 
were doubtful—point out that it wasn’t 
fair-” 

“ Rot, Layton ! I can’t..do that.” 

And so the matter dropped. But it hung 
like a cloud over Fitzgerald, completely 
darkening for him the hitherto unshadowed 
joy of “ Commemoration Day.” 

Twenty years before, upon the anniver¬ 
sary of that day, his father’s elder brother, 
Lieutenant James Michael Fitzgerald, had 
died upon the Afghan frontier in a success¬ 
ful attempt to save the life of one of his 
men. 

Towards the close of a desperate retreat 
he had dismounted to lift upon his horse 
an injured soldier. He was shot through 
the lungs a moment later, but his horse 
followed the line of retreat and the 
wounded man was saved. 

The Fitzgeralds, father and son, had 
attended Overton House for nearly a cen¬ 
tury, and the pluck of the family was one 


of the most honoured traditions of the 
school. 

The young lieutenant’s handsome, cheer¬ 
ful face smiled down upon the boys from 
the walls of the Doctor’s study; no Speech 
Day passed without some reference ^ his 
heroic death—and the boys were prouder 
of “ Fighting Fitzgerald ” than of other 
old Overtonians who had achieved more 
world wide fame. 

On the surface, our hero made light of the 
matter, with an air that deeds of daring 
were only to be expected from the Fitz¬ 
geralds ; but in his secret heart he cherished 
a passionate pride in the family reputation 
for valour, and perhaps the strongest tie 
which bound him to Layton was the intense 
enthusiasm which that usually undemon¬ 
strative boy evinced for the school hero’s 
exploit. 

He it was who had instituted the yearly 
“ Commemoration ” ; he who insisted on 
supplying the smuggled-in bottle of “ real ** 
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cider, which did excellently for champagne ; 
he who chiefly rejoiced in the quite un¬ 
necessary circumstances of secrecy and risk 
with which the celebration had been sur¬ 
rounded. The dormitory being considered 
too common-place a banqueting-hall for 
the importance of the occasion, Fitzgerald’s 
study was chosen as well out of the beaten 
track of masters and servants, and thither 
at dead of night for the last four years, the 
two chums (and, upon the last celebration, 
young Jimmy also) had stolen in their 
pyjamas, and with all duo solemnity had 
proceeded to drink to the memory of the 
dead hero and to the future glory of his 
namesakes present, Michael and James 
Fitzgerald, both destined by a patriotic 
father to enter the service of their King. 

This present “ Commemoration Day ” 
was fated to stand out from all its fellows 
in Fitzgerald’s memory. 

An hour before Evening Prayers, as he 
sat at work in his study, Jimmie sought 
him out, with something very obviously on 
his mind. 

The cloud between them concerning 
Norris had blown over, but in spite of his 
brother’s cordial greeting the youngster 
apparently found speech very difticult. 

He stood with downcast eyes, boring the 
toe of one boot industriously into the 
hearthrug, until Fitzgerald grew impatient. 

“ Out w’ith it. Shrimp ! Some scrape, of 
course. You’re a nice specimen, to get into 
hot water on ‘ Commem. Day ’ ! ” 

“It’s about that,” jerk^ out Jimmie. 
“I—I’m not coming to-night, Mick.” 

“ Not coming ! ” echoed Fitzprald, 
blankly. Then incredulity gave place to 
indignation. “ Why not? ” 

“Don’t want to. Silly rot,” mumbled 
the other. 

“Oh, well! there’s no compulsion,” re¬ 
turned Fitzgerald after a moment, very 
sweetly, but with an ominous light in his 
Irish-blue eyes. “Save you making a 
sickening beast of yourself on Eccles cakes, 
like you did last time. Only—you’ve 
perhaps not forgotten that you nearly 
blubbed last half, when you cheeked me 
and I said I’d leave you out this time. 
So you’ll please explain, if it’s not too much 
trouble.” 

More boring into the hearthrug, and then 
Jimmie lifted a red dogged little face. 

“ It’s a lot of bally rot over nothing, all 
this commemoration fuss. You and Norris 
must be cracked over it-” 

“ Norris ! How does Norris know about 
it ? ” 

“ Oh—I—I told him, one day.” 

**You — told — him?*' There was a 
world of scorn in each separate word. 
“You young idiot! Are you mad? To 
trust a secret, some cne else’s secret—mine 
and Layton’s—to a low-down chap like 
that! ” 

“ He’s not a low-dowm chap,” flashed out 
Jimmie, with sudden spirit. “ He’s not 
one to give a chap away. He’s a jolly de¬ 
cent sort. He’s been a brick to me. He 
might—I mean—I—I like him,” he con¬ 
cluded lamely. 

And then suddenly a first suspicion, a 
faint horrible foreshadowing of tne truth, 
was born in Fitzgerald’s mind. 

“ Look here ! There’s something up be¬ 
tween you and Norris. Out with it! No 
fibs—or I’ll shake the truth out of you.! ” 

He li.steiied with a face that burned and 
a heart that began to beat in great suffocat¬ 
ing throbs to the other’s hesitating story. 

But when, from amid the stumbling and 
the excuses, the full truth at last came 
incontestably home to him, for one moment 
a demon of rage possessed Fitzgerald. 


He sprang to his feet with uplifted fist 
and blazing eyes. 

“ Oh, you sneak ! You hateful little 
sneak! ” he cried, towering above the 
shrinking boy. 

And then, as suddenly, his hand dropped, 
and he walked to the window and stood 
with his back to Jimmie in absolute silence. 
His young life had known no fiercer 
struggle than that which assailed him in 
the next few minutes, as—with clenched 
fists and tightened lips—he fought to keep 
down the rising tears of wounded pride 
and bitter, bitter shame for this dishonour 
that had overtaken him. The thing was 
horrible, incredible—but to cry under such 
a blow, to blubber like a lower school kid, 
was to sound the very lowest depths of 
degradation ! 

He was able at last to turn a quiet face 
to his brother, and to speak in a voice 
whose trembling was only just perceptible. 

“You mean to say you did this, you— 
a Fitzgerald ! You let me insult him— 
you let the whole Sixth cut him—and all 
the time you were the coward and liar we 
ought to have boycotted ! And you come 
and tell me this to-night—to-night, when 
—I—oh—I ” 

“ He said I needn’t owm up. He said it 
didn’t matter—he didn’t care-” 

“ Will you go away ? ” asked Fitzgerald 
suddenly, in a very quiet voice. “ if you 
stay there much longer I’ll not be able 
to keep my hands off you.” 

He sat for a while after Jimmie’s de¬ 
parture, W’ith his head betw’een his hands, 
unutterably shamed and miserable. 

But before long he stood up with a 
resolute face. 

There w’as one thing to be done which 
didn’t grow pleasanter for postponement, 
and it shouldn’t be said that a Fitzgerald 
—a real Fitzgerald—shirked a bitter duty, 
if one of their name had showm himself 
a contemptible sneak. So he mounted 
steadily to the next landing and knocked 
at Norris’s door. 

“Come in.” 

In one solitary particular Fate was kind 
to him that day. 

He found Norris alone. 

(To be concluded.) 

m n ^ 

THE ROUSER. 

A VERY MORAL TALE. 

BY MAITLAXD STEWART HERRIES. 

T was indeed a mighty taking 
Little bag of tricks : 

Its tiny huli vibrated with 
The cheeriest of ticks. 

It was a bargain, Bom pas thought. 

At only seven-and six. 

It stood about three inches high 
In shining nickcUed ca.«;e. 

And swung its spider hands around 
With a consummate graoe. 

Bompas was hooked. " It has,” said lie, 

“ An honest htUo face,” 

Bompas was bad at turning out 
O* bitter wintei- mornings. 

Being too fond of yielding to 
His pillow's soft subominjp. 

He'd alwajrs lines for being late. 

In spite of solemn w'amings. 

Tlierefore that clock was just Uie thing 
To have upon the spot— 

When it piped up you had to hear, 

Whether you would or not. 

Bompas, enchanted, heard it out, 

And bought it like a shot. 


He wound it up that night—to ring 
At seven, I may add. 

But scarcely had he got to sleep 
(It really v<u too bad I) 

Wh6n Br-r-r, the treacherous little beast 
Began to crow like mad 1 

Mid maledictions, which to scrive 
My timid pen declines. 

The wretched Bompas tumbled up 
And choked its fell designs. 

Result—next morning, late again I 
Another fifty lines ! 

That was a fairly hefty start, 

But worse was yet to come: 

Next night the thing went oil at three. 
Like any kettledrum, 

And Dormitory Two became 
A Pandemonium I 

So Bompas had it overhauled— 

’Twas trouble thrown away I 
Tlie little graceless humorist 
Held to its fiendish play, 

Ringing at all unholy hours 
Of either night or day. 

Now Bompas liad a maiden Aunt 
Who thought her nephew slack. 

And sent improving books alor.g, 

** With love to Dearest Jock ” — 
Biograpliics in hundredweights, 

All on the strenuous tack. 

Tlie last of these delightful gifts 
(like all the rest—unread !) 

Its owner by tiis mirror stuck. 

And used (the fellows said) 

To fumisli him witli paper darts 
What time he went to bed. 

It chanced one evening that the book 
Stood open in its place. 

Leaning its broken back against 
Its owner’s collar-case, 

And just exactly opposite 
The ” honest little face.” 

Now listen to the sequel, for 
There is a mj’stery in it. 

Tlirougbout tliat very self-same week. 

To Bompas' joy infinite. 

The little clock rang every day 
Precisely to tlie minute. 

And ever after, till a fall 

Scattered it wheel from wheel. 

That quite reclaimed chronometer 
Toiled for the public weal. 

Doing what both hands found to do 
With conscientious zeal. 

How had the change been brought about ? 

The School-House disagrees. 

But my opinion I prefer 
To all tlieir theories. 

Oreat ie the influence of books: 

Even bioyraphiet/ 

9^ » fik 





Jack’s First Penn’orth Ashore. 
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“There She Blows!” 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS ABOUT MODERN WHALING. 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


M ention whaling and the mind invariably 
conjures up a picture of men in small 
boats hurling a harpoon into a fighting, 
wriggling monster. Thjit was true of 


whale-hunting in the old days, but now no 
one dreams of capturing these creatures in 
this risky and dangerous fashion. They 
are taken by means of a harpoon fired from 
a powerful gun mounted on the bow of the 
steamer. 

From the whaling stations found now in 
all parts of the world—on the coasts of 
North and South America, in Newfound¬ 
land, in South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand—steamers put out to sea and 
return after a short cruise with a catch of 
from three to a dozen or more of these 
strange creatures. 

The vessels engaged in the industry to¬ 
day are steam-driven, built of steel, not of 
great size, and capable of a speed of from 
ten to twelve knots an hour. They are 
constructed differently from ordinary 
vessels, in that they are almost round at 
t he bottom. This enables them to be turned 
and managed with the greatest ease. If 
the weather is at all rough, however, they 
pitch and toss to an alarming extent, and if 
you are not a good sailor the motion soon 
affects you. 

Mounted on the bow of the vessel is a 
heavy cannon which shoots a harpoon, 
weighing over a hundred pounds, and 
having an explosive head or point, called 
the “ bomb.” It is with this weapon that 
the quarry is captured, often without any 
difficulty whatever. I^eaving the station 
before dawn, the vessel makes its way to 
those waters where whales are to be found. 
A man is then stationed in the “barrel,” 
or look-out, at the masthead, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to sight the whales. Presently 
one hears the cry : “ Whale on the port 
iside.” By peering hard, one may be able 
to ob.‘?erve a slight dark speck on the water 
nearly half a mile ahead. “ She blow’s ! ” 
comes the report from the masthead, as a 
cloud of spray shoots up into the air. 


At once the vessel is sent full-speed 
ahead in pursuit, and only stopped on the 
smooth patch of water called the “ slick,” 
which invariably follows the whale’s dive. 


By this time the gunner is at his post, as 
calm as a well-drilled soldier, swinging the 
muzzle slightly from side to side, ready for 
instant action. Presently, after what 
seems an interminable period of waiting. 


the creature reappears, the look-out inform¬ 
ing those on board on which side of the 
ship the animal has come to the surface. 
Half-stooping, the gunner swings his heavy 
weapon into position, sights along the 
barrel at the great purplish body, and pulls 
the trigger, when an explosion shakes the 


little vessel from bow to stern. But the aim 
was true, killing the animal outright. 

Instantly all is commotion on board. 
The steam winch is started, and the whale 
drawn to the side of the vessel—an opera¬ 
tion which may take from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Hardly has the carcass touched 
the ship’s side, when a hollow% spear- 
pointed tube of steel, with perforations 
along its entire length, is jabbed w'ell down 
into the whale’s side. A long coil of rubber 
hose is attached to the tube; the engines 
are then started, and the body slowdy filled 
w’ith air. When it hae been inflated suffi¬ 
ciently to keep it afloat, the tube is with¬ 
drawn, and the incision plugged with 
oakum. A small buoy and flag are then 
attached to the carcass, and the whole set 
adrift to be picked up at the end of the 
day’s hunt. 

The aim of the gunner is to strike the 
quarry in its most vulnerable part—the 
lungs. Such shots mean instant death. It 
often happens, however, that the whale i^ 
not killed by the first shot. Then follow’s 
a fight which may last a few minutes or 
several hours. When first struck, the 
whale dives, and often carries tw’o hundred 
yards of rope with him as he plunges down¬ 
wards to the ocean bottom. Then comes a 
tug-of-w’ar. The steamer is sent full-speed 
ahead, and the winch set in operation, 
gradually reducing the length of the line. 
Suddenly it slackens, and all on board know 
that the animal is coming to the surface. 
As soon as he appears, a second harpoon is 
fired at him. 

Instantly the creature, stung by the 
biting steel, renews the fight. He will dive 
at right-angles to the vessel’s course, and, 
catching the steamer across his great body, 
literally heave the boat over to port. But 


attacks on the boat are only welcomed, as 
no whale could upset the steamer’s equili¬ 
brium sufficiently to capsize it. It only 
means that it receives more harpioons, 
which so weaken it through loss of blood 
that its capture is not long delayed. 

Sometimes, however, the whale keeps 


Harpoon Gun, mounted on bow of Steamer. 


Harpoon Striking the Whale. 
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some dibtance from the boat, and “ sulks.” 
The only way to despatch it then is to 
send men out in a small boat to ‘‘ lance ” 
it. This is a little dangerous, as a blow 
from the animal’s tail is capable of reducing 
the craft to splinters. For this reason the 
boat approaches the dying monster cauti¬ 
ously. One man stands erect in the stern, 
as it is gradually backed towards the float¬ 
ing animal; then, when he sees his oppor¬ 
tunity, he leans forward and thrusts the 
long steel blade with all his strength into 
the animal’s side. At the same instant the 
boat is pulled away. This operation is 
repeated again and again, if necessary, 
until the animal finally commences to sink, 
w hen it is drawn into the steamer. 

The whale, it need hardly be added, is 
not a fish, but a mammal. It is a warm¬ 
blooded mammal, which breathes air 
instead of water, drowms if submerged too 
long, brings forth its young alive, and 
nourishes it w'ith milk from its own body. 
There are several species. The largest and 
swiftest of all is the sulphur-bottom whale, 
which attains a length of ninety feet and 
more, and weighs from eighty to as much 
M one hundred tons. They are to be found 
in the North Pacific Ocean. Then we have 
the bowhead, also called the Greenland or 
Polar whale, which inhabits the waters 
around the North Pole. It attains a length 
of from forty to sixty feet, and is uncom¬ 
monly rich in both w'halebone, or baleen, 
and oil. A large specimen will yield as 
much as 275 barrels of oil and 3,000 lb. of 
whalebone. Another species is the right 
whale, while that generally seen by passen¬ 
gers crossing the Atlantic is the humpback, 
which attains a length of from forty-five to 
sixty feet. The finback whale, found in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, often 
reaches a length of sixty feet. In the 
Pacific Ocean there is the Californian grey 
whale, often found in comparatively 
shallow water, but savage and dangerous. 
It attains a length of about forty-five 
feet. 

The fact is, many species of whales are 
now getting very scarce, and it has been 
proposed by the leading zoological societies 
of America and Europe that whaling should 
be controlled by international agreement 
with a view to preventing the creatures 
becoming extinct. The right whale is now 
only occasionally seen, while the bowhead 
is undoubtedly very scarce. 

Last year the Dundee whaling fleet only 
secured fifteen bowheads. The catch of the 
San Francisco fleet only numbered twenty- 
two. Yet, twenty years ago, they were 


taken by the hundred. To-day whalers 
have to bring home seals and bears to make 
the trip profitable. The seven vessels of 
the Dundee fleet, for instance, returned 
last year with 854 walruses, 1,888 seals, and 
234 bears. The sulphur-bottom, hump¬ 
back, finback, and Californian grey whale 
still exist in fairly large numbers, though 
it is feared that they are being rapidly 
killed off and will eventually become as 
scarce as the bowhead unless protected. 

But to return to our hunt. At the end of 
the cruise, which may last a day or a week. 


the floating carcasses are towed to the 
wharves, and there pulled up on to the slips 
by means of a powerful steam winch. The 
ease and quickness with which these great 
carcasses, weighing from sixty to eighty 
tons and more, are handled is amazing. 
Hardly have the tackles been slacked and 
the body become stationary before the 
“flensers” are at work with long knives, 
making longitudinal incisions through the 
blubber from tail to head, alon^ the back, 
side, and breast. A steel wire is fastened 
to the end of one of the strips, the winch 
is started, and slowly the great piece of 


blubber is torn away, as one would peel an 
orange. When both sides of the whale 
have been flensed, the entrails are removed 
and the body hauled to the ‘‘ carcass plat¬ 
form,” at right-angles to the slip, where 
the skeleton is stripped of flesh, disarticu¬ 
lated, and the bones chopped into pieces. 

Not a particle of the animal is wasted ; 
the blubber is ” tried out ” for oil, and the 
meat and bones are boiled for the same 
purpose. Later the flesh is artificially dried 
and sifted, making a very fine guano, and 
the bones are ground up for fertiliser. 


Even the blood is boiled and dried with the 
flesh, and the water in which the blubber 
has been tried out makes excellent glue. 
The fins and tail, after being sliced into th n 
strips, salted and barrelled, are market¬ 
able in Japan, where they are used for food, 
selling at two to three shillings per pound. 
Perhaps some day we shall be using extract 
made from whale meat, for experiments 
are already being tried to utilise the by¬ 
products in a more profitable way than by 
turning them into fertiliser. The flesh of 
the whale, if taken when first killed, is 
very palatable. 



Sulphur-Bottom Whale. 

Length, 89 feet; approximate weight, 90 tons. Largest and fastest of the wha'e family and largest living 
creature that inhabits the world. 



Model Plying Machines and How to Make Them. 


G uy lines of very fine string or steel 
piano-wire keep these planes firm and 
rigid, and should be arranged as shown 
in fig. 17. 

Those at A A and b b lead down to the 
axle, c, while the back is kept tight by the 
double guy-lines d d and E e, aU led to f. 

Lines also from a and b to o keep the 
top plane vertical, and a line led from g 
to H forms a stay to sew it to. 

The propeller is the next thing to tackle, 
and is a very important part of the 
machine. I have experimented a good 


By H. P. HOBDEN. 

PART I.— continued. 

deal with a view to getting strength and 
light weight combined, and also with re¬ 
gard to the form of propellers, and, after 
discarding a good many for one reason or 
another, I found the most satisfactory 
method was to make the central portion 
of some tough hard wood, such as elm, for 
the sake of strength, and the blades of 
very thin deal, stepped into a slot cut in 
the hub and glued and riveted firmly 
there. 

If you care to experiment you will find 
that a small propeller, or one which seems 


to be in proportion to the machine, say, of 
5 or 6 in. in diameter, is of little or no 
use; you require one as large as you can 
put on without it touching the ground as 
it revolves, so if you make one 16 in. in 
diameter, c to d (fig. 18), it will not be 
too much, and you can work it three 
inches across the blade from a to b. 

The section of the blade across that 
point is shown by dotted lines; the driv¬ 
ing side is kept quite flat, while the other 
side is rounded off to a keen edge. 

The central hub of hard wood can be 
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cut from a block, 3 in, long by 1 in. 
square. Draw a circle in the centre at 
A, and with a thick saw cut down the 
diagonal lines, as at b c, about 1 in. deep; 
drill a central hole right through at A and 


its progress, it is of great importance to 
be able to remove it easily without damag¬ 
ing the shaft. 

You must not be disheartened if the 
first two or three propellers are not quite 



another ^ in. deep at d, and to keep these 
holes from getting enlarged and wearing 
slack, you should tack on a thin disc of 
tin, as at F, with similar holes drilled in 
it. 

Having sawn down either end in the 
manner described, proceed to trim away 
all surplus wood until it is not more than 
^ in. thick; the blades can then be cut to 
shape and glued in position, being further 
secured by three small brass brads, as at 
o, o, and when quite dry the edges may 
be thinned off until they are sharp and 
keen, and, after sandpapering smooth, it 
can be varnished and placed on the shaft, 
to which it is secured by the lock-nuts 
B, B (fig. 7). 



This method of fastening it to the shaft 
allows of its easy removal in case of acci¬ 
dent, and as it is no uncommon thing to 
get the propeller broken by contact with 
a branch of a tree or other impediment to 


satisfactory, as they require care and 
judgment in making, and you must learn 
by experience. 

A propeller of the size mentioned, if 
carefully made as described, can be built 
to weigh only half an ounce, but if not 
thinned down wherever possible will 
weigh 3 or 4 oz. at least; and so with 
each separate part of the machine, weight 
must be considered and kept under, or 
the rubber or elastic used as a driving 
power will not be sufficient. The elastic 
should be ^ in, square, and you will re¬ 
quire about 8 ft. of it; the finer sort, only 
^ in. thick, is of no use for any but the 
lightest of aeroplanes, as it is constantly 
breaking, and even the i-in. stuff does not 
last long, as the tension with about one 
hundred turns is very considerable. 

Rubber is not a good or satisfactory 
driving power to employ for any machine 


Tk'9. 



whose total weight is more than two or 
three ounces; therefore, with this machine 
it may be considered as simply a tempo¬ 
rary arrangement to experiment with. 

A more powerful drive is required, and 
this may be made from a w’ell-tem|)€red 
clock spring, about 4 ft. long by | in. 
wide. 

To fit this up certain alterations must 
bo made in the end-pieces to carry it. 

The head-piece (fig. 6) should be deeper, 
and shaped as in fig. 19. The propeller- 
shaft, A, is mounted up as near the mam 
stick as possible, and in place of the loop 
at rear and for rubber it has a small 
cogged wheel soldered to the end, as 
shown. 

This gears with another cogged wheel 
of twice its diameter, b, mounted loosely on 
a steel axle or pin, c, the outside end of 


which runs in a hole drilled in a brass 
plate, D, screwed to the wooden head in 
the correct position to allow the two 
wheels to run together freely. * 

The piece of elm (fig. 8) must also be 
replaced by another of the shape shown 
in fig. 20, at a. 

A light rod of American white-wood or 
other strong tough wood, about 15 in. 
long and ^ in. in diameter, is then fitted 
with a brass cap at either end, as at b, 
and, when driven on firmly, a shaft or 
axle to turn on is made by drilling a cen¬ 
tral hole and putting in an ordinary 
screw, c. to which the cap is also sol¬ 
dered. The smooth portion of this screw 
works in a hole drilled in the plate, D, 
similar to the forward one, and the part 
that projects aft, e, is filed square to fit a 
clock key, by which it may be wound up. 

The hole in plate d d muft be in line with 
that at D D (fig. 19), and the forward cap, 
shown there at e, has a narrow slot cut right 
through it to take one end of the clock- 


r:g20 



spring, G, which is held in place by the 
pin F. 

The spring is then wound loosely round 
the stick, and the rear end is fastened in 
a similar way through a slot cut in the 
after-head and through the main stick, 
as shown in fig. 20 at f, where it is 
secured by the pin G. 

(To be continued.) 


m m m 

ROUND THE WINTER 
FIRE. 

SOME QUEER YARN.S. 

T here is a story told ol the new and nervous butler 
at a greet English tnaiusion who, for Ute 

first tinie, at luncheon, upon his master the Duke, 
proffered a dish to him with the respectful inquiry, 
** Cold grace, your Grou.se ? ” 


K<iually delightful is the story (some years older tJian 
tliis) of tlie raw village boy, enlisted into his vicar’s 
service to act in the capacity of *’ Buttons.*’ The 
bishop of the ditx«»e wa.s coming to the parish, in tlie 
course of his visitation, and had arranged to spend a 
night at the vicarage before i)rocoeding el.sewhero on 
tlie following day. The vicar and “ Buttons," for 
severaJ weeks beforehand, carefully rehearsed their 
preparations for the bishop’s visit. *’ Buttons *’ 
practised every morning bringing up hot water to the 
vicar’s bedroom door, and on hearing the voice within 
inquire ** Who is there ? ” learned to answer very 
deceirously, ’* My lord, the boy.” 

At la.st the e.vpected event took place. The bishop 
arrived. So too did the next morning, when his hot 
water must be taken upstairs to him. ,V.s tlie vicar had 
in.structed, " Buttons ” knocked at the bedroom door. 
As the vicar had anticipated, his lordship from w>ithin 
demande<l “ Who is there ? ” But at sound of tlie 
august stranger’s voice the rest of the programme went 
a'tray. To the horror of tlie vicar, who was listening 
anxiously with his door ajar, a panic-stricken givsp 
responded, “ The Lord, my boy 1 ” And the speaker 
fied. 


The bistiop was walking one afternoon across the 
cathedral close, when he noticed a small boy making 
d(»iperate efforts to reach the door-bell of one of the 
sedate, dii^ified houses there. 

" Too high for you, is it, my little man ? ” he kindly 
asked. *’ Let me do it for you.” 
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Sultinif the action to the word, he pulled lionrtily, 
and a famous peal sounded as Uie m«ult. Ihen thi 
little fellow looked up sweetly into tlie face of the 
diKnitary who had befriended him, and conddcntially 
remarked, “Now we must cut and run I “ 


Tl»e bL*»hop had be'*n to luncheon with a friend, and 
afterwards observed hii friend's little son to be gazing 
will) mucli interest at his uuiti'red legs. 

“ Whal's tl»e matter, laddie ? “ he inquiretl at last. 

The little fellow drew eJoser to hi.s side, and mur¬ 
mured in tlie sympathetic tone of one who can under¬ 
stand, “ So your mother won’t let you wear long 
trousers like a man, any more than my mother will let 
me I “ 


Little four-year-old Harry was not feeling very well, 
and his father suggested that perhaps he might be 
sickening for chicken-pox, which was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood. Harry went to bed laughing at the 
idea. He came dowm to breakfast next moruiiig, how¬ 
ever, with a very serious f.-ice. 

'* You were quite riglif, father," he said. ** It ii the 
chicken-pox. 1 found a feather in the bed." 

# # 

OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 00. 

By a. S. Hole (London). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

T he ending of a game played with a friend, 
which our young contributor won by 
nice, forcible play. 

Solution to Problem No. 95. 

By B. Taylor. 

Position : Black men on 12 ; Kings 6, 19. 
White men on 7, 13, 20. White to move 
and draw. 


•7— 3 

8—11 

•8— 

3 

•8— 3 

•3— 7 

19—15 

6 — 1 

1 — 

5 

15—11 

15—18 

•3— 8 

•11—8 

•3— 

8 

13— 9 

•7—10 

15-10 

10—15 

5— 

1 

11—15 

Drawn 


The starred moves indicate important 
points of the problem where each move is 
necessary to the draw—which is a highly 
scientific one. White, having “ the move.” 
is enabled to hold what the chess-j)layer 
would probably term ‘‘ perpetual chtek,’* 
thereby preventing Black from secur¬ 
ing “ the move ” by exchanging where it 
would serve him, and retiring when forced to 
a point where Black’s exchange cannot con¬ 
summate the de8ire<i win— e.g. at the eighth 
move, where 10—6, 8—11, 6—9, 13—0 
cannot win, because 20—16, 12—19, 11—15 
prettily prevents it. Here is the pivot of the 
fo.xied draw. A fine example of problem- 
study. 

GAMES. 

Game No. 59.—“ Laird and Lady.” 

Another game pla 3 'ed between the 
Brookhm prodigy, Master Leslie Fox, and 


a New York club proficient, the latter’s 
move. 


11—15 

18— 

25 

17—22 

12 

-19 

19—-23 

23—19 

30- 

14 

26—17 

3 

-12 

28—3-2 

8—11 

•_» — 

C 

H —15 

14 

-17 

J— 8 

22—17 

29— 

25 

17—13 

12 

-16 

22-17 

9—13 

13— 

17 

15 -’24 

19 

24 

8—12 

17—14 

25— 

21 

13— 9 

16 

-19 

17—14 

10-17 

6 - 

10 

10—17 

32 

-28 

1 -2—16 

21—11 

27— 

23 

21-14 

17 

_22 

14—10 

15—18 

11 — 

15 

7—10 

20 

-16 

16—20 

19—15 

28- 

21 

14— 7 

22 

—25 

24—27 

•1— 8 

s_ 

11 

5—14 

16 

-11 

31—2 4 

21—19 

32— 

‘28 

7— 3 

25 

-30 

32—-28 

6—10 

3— 

8 

2 4—28 

11 

- 7 

23—18 

15— 6 

24— 

20 

23—19 

30 

-25 

18—15 

1—17 

15- 

2 4 

28—32 

7 

— 3 

W. wins 

25—22 

28— 

19 

19—16 

25 

—22 
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“ B.O.P.” COIN COLLECTOR. 

BY FRED. W. BURGESS. 

IX.—JAPANESE AND CHINESF, COLVS. 

S OME of our readers have doubtless spent a very 
pleasant time at tlie Japan-British Exhibition, 
and have seen the wonderful things the .lapanose peo[)le 
are able to make out of metal. 'I'lieir ideas of (leeora- 
tion, and of many otJier things too, are quite different 
from Wosteni ideas. 'J'heir native coinage, which has 
been altered somewhat lately, for centuries retained 
the same ancient form, so much so tliat boys can collect 



FIG. 1. 


Japanese and Chirjrse coins made centuries ago, yet 
very similar to these circulating to- lay. Eortunutfly 
for collectors, man}’ of thcbc, altl cu h muited a thou¬ 
sand yciirs ago, are quite inexpen ive. One of our 
Ulustrutijns represents a very old t'hinese tyj>e, known 
as the knife-shaped money, modelled after real articles 
wiUi which Uiey were familiar in the days of barter. 
Others were fasiiioned like spades and some as saddles. 
Evidently all Uioscoiqce’ts of real use had a well-known 



fig. 2. 


eicliange value, and when barter teased the coins 
stood for these old commo<iities formerly exchanged. 

Some of these p'oees were stnick a.s far back as 770 
B.C., and even very early ones have quaint instriptions 
on them. Ihus one of LI»o knives showni in the illus¬ 
tration bears the legend, “ The lucky coin of the State 
of ChT.” Very mai y of Uie coins now in use in the 
country districts were minted when William the Con¬ 
queror was founding his kingdom in England. Then 



FIG. 3. 


this ancient people seem to have stood still for cen¬ 
turies, for the coin illustrated in lig. 2 is almost 
identical in pattern to Uiose which are being minted 
to-day, although very old. 

It is .said that the most interesting of these Chinese 
coins were Uiosc struck by ainall rival dynasties and 


reb; 1 chioftain-s, for tlmy have remarkable insfriptions 
o’l them te'ling of tlieif warlike pursuitf,- Known as 
“ cash," by means of thesqu\re holes in tJie centre these 
picx’cs of money could be strung and carried about, 
K )metimes their owners preferring to lie them up in tico 
f jrrn of a sword and thii.^ stow U»em away for future 
use. Most of tlicso were ma<lc of bron'ze or brass, 
but tljere were silver coins too, some being curiously 
iii.xcribed; thus one still current Is stamped with the 
legend : '* The silver cake of Uie standard purlt}’." 
Another one bears the legend : " One bang of silver, 
true weiglit by the ordinary balance." In Coobiu 
China puH-es of metal similar in form to the old sticks of 
Indian ink f irmerly u.sed by artists wore in use. There 
are so many curious disooveries to be made about 
Chinese currency that to (xillfs’t these relics of Uiat 
ancient people Is a hobby well worth pursuing. 

In .Japan the oblong or oval coin UJu'-trated In fig. 3 
was until recently a favourite type. Some years ago 
large quantities of these |)ie<.’es were imported into this 
country and sold in the curio shops at a few pence each. 
The pretty little silver coin, the obverse and reverse ol 



whicli is illustrateil in fig. 4, when mounted makes an 
o.xcellent watch-cJiuin charm, one whicli bo >’8 interested 
in the collection of coias will no doubt like to poesiss. 
Curiously enough, many of the Chinese and Japan»->o 
c’oins woie worn as am'.ilets and charms us well asu-ol 
as money ; this custom may have ha«i its origin in the 
names of sacred horse*, dnurun-s, and other creutun-rt 
fi-’ld in awe in those couiitrif-s being engraved thereon. 

.\11 things Japanese and Oriental are Intercstine, 
especially as they tell of tliat long civilisation of tlio 
East, so much older than we can claim to poKsess in 
Britain : yet the tables are tume<l now, for h’v are 
<inly ju-st beginning to learn the m.vstories ol the 
We.stern Worhl in which the English nation has so lung 
played an imi»ortant part. 


^ ^ ^ 


Correeponbence. 


T. F. T. (Singapore).—Promising, but not quite up to 
our publication standard. 

Nemo (Tjondon).—Get a copy of "How to Become 
a Municipal Engineer." It costs 1^., and is pub¬ 
lished by the St. Bride's I less, Lim., 24 Bride l^ne. 
Fleet Street. 

F. R. (Sheffield).—Yes ; our publishers can still supply 
the November and December parts for l9Uy. They 
will cost you Hr/, each if sent by post, but your book¬ 
seller could probably supply them to order, at tlie 
usual price, tlius saving tlie postage. 

O. P. A. (France).— If you will send your full name and 
addre«, together with twopence in stamps, tiic 
number you require will bo fi rwardevi. 

J. K. (Canada).—1. Drawing not without promise, 
but you have a long distance to travel yet. Why not 
take part in oiur various drawing and sketching 
competitions, and so feel your way onw’ards ? 2 . In 

the circumstances, stick to your plunge bath ; 
but many can face the sponge bath on a winter's 
morning who wou’d hesitate about the plunge. 

P. H. C. T.—We never heard of tlic Royal Merchant 
Service; if you mean the Merchant Service get a 
copy of " llie Sea." 

R. G. (Horsham).—It is suitable work and not te-ti- 
monirtls tliat Is required. .All drawings submitteti to 
the Editor arc duly considered, and if rejected are 
returned—provided always that stamps are sent to 
cover postage. There is no royal road to succcbs in 
the 10*1 world but merit and perseverance. 

ReprntanT (Truro).— 1 . Wc were glad to receive 
your letter. You are making a brave fight for it, 
and by God's help will assuredly conquer. Avoid 
unnecosary excitement, stick to the morning cold 
tub, and take all possible exercise in tlie open air. 
Above everything, avoid "quack” literature—it 
is simply deadly— and give a wide berth to com¬ 
panions of unclean habits and impure mind.-. 

2, The " night trouble" is to a certain extent 
natiu-al. and will grow less as you gain in strength. 

3. You might like now to join liie " Alliance of 
Honour," whose offiev is at 118 City Road, London. 
E.C. ITieir new booklet entitled " In Confltieuc*’ : 
to Bov’S," might prove of help to you, and througli 
you to others. 
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COMPLETE SET 

Ic. 2c. 5c. 10c. 20c. 50c. 100c. 

FREE 

To every applicant for our 1911 PRICE LIST, 
if l^d., exact cost of postage, is sent. 

This Set of 7 Picturesque Bolivia 
is catalogued at 2s. 

Only one set allowed gratis to each 
applicant. Send l^d., exact cost of 
postage (Colonies and abroad, 3d.). 




1911. 100 PAGES 
PRICE LIST AND GUIDE 

TO 

STAMP COLLECTING 

Best du\d Biggest 

A valuable and interesting book with 400 Illustrations, 
gjing^particulars of many BARGAINS for Stamp 

1,600 SETS, from Id. upwards. 

r«i??i (Pictorial. Zoological, Historical, 

Colonial, Geographical. Ac.), 3(1. to 32«. 6d. 

to .il'iO. Liatest edition Albums, 

^ \ ictona, ^ HENF,’ Gascoyne. Interchangeable,” 
lopular, and Emmar.” Mounts and Philatelic 
Accessories. 

Write at once. Free on application. 


—— - - — ^ ' ^ rite at once. Free on application. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN. SOUTH HACKNE Y. LONDON. 

_ ~ — - - * ^ 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4ci. 
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P'^ery one different, including 
Corea, Malay States. Cyprus, China. Ecuador. Gold Coast. Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico. &c^ Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada. 
7 U.8.A.. 5 Portugal, Long trench Tax and Parcel Post. Belgians, Ac. Ac. 

Every purcha^r of this Packet also pmchnsing from our Approval 
Sheets 18 preFented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue aud 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, aud how to obtain Stamp Album free. 
Postageon this packet2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant 

CAPE & CO.. BRISTOL. 


FREE, 200 FOREIGN STAMPS, 

Including unused, and scarce, together with Illustrated Price 
List, sent to responsible collectors sending Id. stamp for postage 
(abroad 3d.). Mention Gift 28 B. 

LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP DEPOT, 

71 Palmerston Roadi Southsea. 

Only one packet to each applicant. 


First in 1789 and Foremost 
since. 


Modei Makers to the 
Admiralty. 


SPECIAL SALE. For 14 days only. 

WORKING MODELS. 

Each Tested under Steam. 

Wish to reduce our stock before stock-taking, we offer the under- 
?hZ^io?w 8^*stantinl reductions. Please note none are evtn 

^op soiled, but are perfectly new, and as we have only a few of eawjh 
we would advise immediate order. 


Splendid Reversing Slide Valve Engines, with Steam Whi«.tu 
Throttle Valve, Reversing Lever fitted in Cab, Ac. Complete ^ith SniHi 
^nks and full instructions. As illustrated. Ga^ge 1 = 1} Tn 
Price, 19/6. Gauge 0=lt in. Sale Price. 16 3 only. 

Larger, with 4 large Driring Wheels. Front 4-wheel Bogie, large 6-whe*l 
Tender, Ac. Complete. No. 1 Gauge=]J ia. Sale Price 32/8 Vr. o 
G.»jo=2in. 8aIePrlo«.42/-. No'! 3 Oa,?g«=Ti* M/* 

No. 4 Gauge = 3 in. Sale Price, £4. ITs. 6d. oo/-. 

Steam Pilot Locos. Coupled Drivers, fitted with RevAraino 
Steam Whistle. No. 3 Gauge=2i in. Sale Price. 20/?on?y * ° ’ 

Bridges, with one and two Spans, complete with Rails laid. Gauge 0= 

aU i/- and’VTont' *“• 

Compound Reversing S.V. Horizontal Engines with 
etc.. Steam Whistle. Glass Water Gauge. Steam Pressura Gaugi Gas 
Prlce.."^/?‘’.nd powerful EnBiue.® Siu“ 

Complete Electric Lighting Plants, consisting of Dvnamn with 
Lamps and Holder. Powerful High Speed Steam Etigtoc and BohJI- w th 
Glass Water Gauge. Whistle. Throttle Vnlvo. etc All mounted TnJ 
*^00^2 “P, tested. Gives a briJliaut light. Sale Prices £l7- 
2T,o* 32'0 only. * ' • 

ORDER NpW. All orders will bo sent per return and in rotation 
and we are certain any of above articles will give perfect satisfaction ’ 
Special 1911 Illustrated Catalogue. 3d. post free. 

CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENGINE DEPOT, 
Builders and Electricians, Argyll Arcade, GLASGOW, N.B. 


SlPI-.Ey»ir>lX> e*'X*AMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps are colleoted by fureifn missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 

TUNIS. CHIU (new iaeue). 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. Poetaae Id. 
extra, fend 6d.P 0. PoeUue abroad 4d. extra. 

_ll. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. D>pt.) Grsefllle Rd.. lamef. 


received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc caotioned 
M *K r •'•ve made enquiries as to the bona tides 

ot applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3dl. for 12 Words, 

llddrei’, *“0 

at press several weeks in advance of the date 
i». impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
fhJvL*’particular weekly number, although 
they mil he inserted as soon as possible after the publisheis receive them . 

FOR SALE. 

“o .PPne.nU.-Co,.l« Cm. 

Stamp*. Inclndins Ar»:cntina. Rrasil, 
^ Hayti. India. Japan. Luxemburg. Mexico. 

I'orlysal. Quebec. Rusaia. Slam. Tasmania. U.8..A. 
S>id Australia, /anilbar. fend W.-Craio, Nethcrfleld. Walpole 
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■ Which will pay you. and at the same ■ 

B ainie prepare you for a profession in ■ 

M ^hmh go(^ position and salary are ■ 

■ profession of to-day is I 

K Electrical Engineering, and we have ■ 

H Courses in all branches of tlie same. ■ 

Complete Electrical Eii,.iiioering Ckiurae H 

Ejootrlc Lixht and Power Course. H 

B laocUlo^ Enslneerins. Advanced ConrM ■ 

H Short Electrical Course. ■ 

Electrician's Course. 

H Electric TramwsyH. Special Course. ■ 

Tender s Course [CourEe. I 

K ''•t«*rnntlnK CurrexiU H 

M Electric Llghi and Poser Wlrin* Course. ■ 

H KlTCtric Tramway or Motorman s Course H 

Storajie Battery J'ractice Course H 

Pynamo Desimi Course, etc.. H 

H Motor Ci.- -Mechanism and Muna^iement. ■ 

■ •• How *o become I 

I sSjur^nroo) ^lechanical Engineer.” and M 

^a assist jon. Our terms are reasonable. 

^ t’TlttC AL F.NOrNKKU INSTITUTE 

OF t ORRrsp,)Ni>KNCK IvSTRUCTlON 

4W NORWICH HOUSF • 

SOJIHAMPTON STREET 
HOLBORN. 

LONDON, W.C. 













The Bpotberhood of the Beech: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


. By VICTOR R. NENDICK, 

Author of “ The Priory Ghost” etc. 

CHAPTER I.—THE OUTSIDERS. 

TTndoubtkdly there was something afoot. 

Askew was certain of it; so was Burns. 
For some time these two had had an un- 
comfort«'ibIe conviction that the rest of their 
Form had “ sent them to Coventry.” They 
did not like each other, but their common 
grievance had drawn them together. So 
they watched the proceedings of the others 
with angry eyes; for whenever anything 
uas on they were quietly left out of it. 
Resentment and curiosity made their eyes 
and ears sharper than usual, and both 
thought that they had detected signs of 
something unusual happening or about to 
happen. 

Walking across the fields one afternoon, 
they were discussing their wrongs; sud¬ 
denly they came upon Fife, Dilson, and 
Grove in a shady corner, engaged in a 
serious talk. 

‘‘I’d give something to learn what they 
are up to,” remarked Burns. “ I owe that 
Fife one for calling me Burns the Blabber 
the other day.” 

“ He made free with my name, too,” re¬ 
turned Askew. “ Let’s creep round those 
bushes and alon^ the hedgerow ; we may 
hear something I ’ 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Burns. “ You go 
that way : I go this.” 

The worthy pair separated and slunk 
round so as to approach the place of con¬ 
ference under cover of some bushes. But 
the sharp eyee of Charley Dilson had 
marked their pre.«ence; moreover, their 
stealthy manner of approach had told him 
their object. 

‘‘ Don’t move ! ” he whispered to his 
companions. ” Those two sneaks are 
stalking us. Follow my lead ! ” 

Askew and Burns managed to crawl quite 
close; they settled themselves down to 
listen. 

“Yes, I think so, too,” said Dilson, as 
though continuing a conversation. “ It is 
his nose that spoils his face, though the 
rest is not much to look at^—except as a 
curiosity. That long, pointed nose of 
Burns the Blabber is typical of the spy, the 
sneak—is it not ? ” 

“ Exactly,” assented Fife. “You have 
struck it exactly. I wish it were here to 
be struck as forcibly in the flesh. Now, 
Askew the Ass is quite different. You 
cannot look at Neddy without knowing that 
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290 The *Boy**f Ofum Taper. 


he has a mouth. Reminds me of a eanins 
dod-fish ! ” 

** Hush ! ” admonished Grove. “ They 
might be near, yon know. I wouldn’t hurt 
their feelings for worlds. After all, they 
cannot help sneaking; it is the nature of 
the beasts.” 

Askew and Burns groped their way back 
out of the bushes, their faces hushed with 
rage and mortification. For some minutes 
they hurried away silently; then a little 
boy ran near them, calling “Fife!” It 
was young Robins, and in his hand he 
carried a folded paper. He came round a 
bush so suddenly that he ran right into the 
two angry boys. 

“Where are you coming to?” growled 
Askew, cuffing the little fellow savagely. 

“ Beg pard-” began the lad; then a 

nasty blow from Burns interrupted h's 
apology. With a cry of pain he shrank 
back and darted into the bushes, the paper 
fluttering from his hand. 

Burns darted forward and picked it up. 
Askew hurried to him; together they un¬ 
folded it and read : 

“BHOFBHTE 
REOTEMAV 
ORDHEETE 
T H 0 E C E S N.” 

Both looked at it, then at each other, 
with amazed eyes. 

“ What on earth can it mean ? ” blurted 
out Burns. 

“ Cypher, I should say ! ” exclaimed 
Askew. 

“Cypher? Yes, of course!” echoed 
Burns. “Ah! their secret code, eh? 
Let’s puzzle it out. What a rare find ! ” 

The two bent over the paper. Suddenly 
Bums pointed urgently and cried, “ Here 
comes that young Robins back again ! ” 

“ Missed his paper ! ” suggested Askew. 
** Quick; let me copy it. Then we will 
drop it down and vanish.” 

They did so. Robins came back peering 
about everywhere. When his eye lighted 
upon the missive, he sprang forward joy¬ 
fully, picked it up, and tore away to find 
Fife. 

Meanwhile Askew and Bums hurried 
away to a quiet spot, gloating over their 
treasure. Settling down, they sciinned the 
curious rows of letters for a long time 
without result. Then Askew pointed out 
that the last letters of the four lines, if read 
downwards, made the word “ even.” This 
led them to the solution. By reading the 
letters of each column downwards they 
managed to piece it out as follows : 

“ BROTHERHOOD OF THE BEECH 
MEET AT SEVEN.” 

“ Brotherhood of the Beech ! ” exclaimed 
Burns. “ What can that mean? Perhaps 
they have got up a secret club, eh ? ” 

“ And left us two out in the cold,” 
growled Askew. “ Very likely.” 

“The beech! Why beech?” puzzled 
Burns. 

“And what beech?” echoed Askew. 
“ There are no end of beeches about here. 
How much nearer are we I ” 

“ You agree with me that they have got 
some game on ? ” 

“ A blind bat could see that.” 

“ And this Brotherhood business is part 
of it ’ ” 

“ Looks like it. What then? ” 

“They meet at seven. Why not each 
go his own way and hang round some of the 
follows just before that hour. Of course, 
they would slink off; then W'e could follow 
them. One of us would buccced.” 


CHAPTER n.—IN CONCLAVE. 

Deep in the heart of a dense little wood, 
not far from Aspenridge School, there 
stands a huge spreading beech tree— a 
magnificent specimen of its class. Its stout 
old trunk rises up for about twenty feet 
without a branch; then it divides into 
seven great arms, which stretch out in every 
direction. Something like a platform is 
formed at the top of the main trunk, where 
all the monster branches spring from. 

Just before seven o’clock, two boys 
approached this tree from different direc¬ 
tions. One of the tree’s great arms sent 
out a smaller branch, which swept down¬ 
wards until it hung a few' feet from the 
earth. The first boy made for this branch, 
clambered up it, then on to and along the 
larger branch until he arrived at the centre. 
The second boy silently swung himself up 
after him. Then a third boy appeared, 
then a fourth, then a fifth. Each new¬ 
comer maintained the same silence, and 
mounted by the same means. Eventually 
some fourteen boys sat on various branches, 
close around the central platform at the 
top of the main trunk. Absolute silence 
ruled. A screen of leaves hid the meeting- 
lace from the gaze of anyone passing 
elow. Some of the smaller branches had 
been artfully drawm across and fixed in 
place to aid in hiding their whereabouts. 

Eventually the silence was broken by 
Fife, who sat up high on a fork-like 
seat. 

“ Brothers of the Beech ! ” he cried, “ we 
are met at a serious moment. Trouble 
stares us in the face. Our respected Head 
is away, recuperating after a chill. Mr. 
Wardraw is away for family reasons. 
Worst of all, the Figure Fiend, the Mathe¬ 
matical Monster, is left in charge ! You 
all know w'hat that means—arithmetic and 
algebra in the morning, Euclid and men¬ 
suration in the afternoon, trigonometry 
at night, and mental arithmetic to solace 
our dreams ! ” 

“ Down w'ith old Trigg 1 ” came a voice. 

“ Hear, hear,” chorused several. 

“Not so loud, you fellow's ! ” warned 
Fife. “Now, how must we meet this? 
Shall we submit quietly? ” 

“ No, no ! ” was the fierce and unanimous 
response. 

“ Shall w'e be pestered with problems, 
tortured with theorems? ” 

“ No, no ! ” 

“ Then how shall we show our displeasure 
—our indignation ? ” 

Half a dozen suggestions—each wilder 
than the other—were offered loudly all at 
once. For a moment pandemonium reigned. 
O’Toomey and Sadler got to blows over the 
merits of their rival schemes for the humi¬ 
liation of the awful Trigg. Eventually 
Marmaduke Connor out-roared the others 
W'ith, “ Let us disappear ! ” 

“Disappear, my lord duke? ” exclaimed 
Fife, interested at once. 

“Let us disappear!” repeated Connor. 
The intervention of the President h;'d 
brought silence ; all heard, and all waited 
for more. 

“ Let us disappear,” said the Duke again. 

“ How' many times? ” queried O'Toomey, 
cheekily. 

“ The other day,” said the Duke, ignor¬ 
ing the interruption, as he was not neor 
enough to punch the interrupter, “ Jelton 
and I discovered a rare place. A sort of 
cave among the quarries over yonder ! ” 

“ A cave ? ” cried all, excitedly. 

“ A real cavern ! ” rejoined the Duke 
impressively. “Just on the edtre of a 
copse. The approach to it is hidden by 
trees and bushes.” 

“ How’ large ? ” queried Fife. 


“ Twenty of ua could live there for 
days I ” 

“ What about grub? ” asked Grove, who 
was fond of his dinner. 

“ Yes, what about grub? ” repeated Fife, 
“ The eagle eye of the noble Duke has dis¬ 
covered the cave; perhaps his nimble brain 
can furnish an answer to the natural query 
of the voracious Grove.” 

“ Provision the place beforehand,” sug¬ 
gested Connor. 

“ Grand idea ! ” cried Fife in admiration. 

“ A mere matter of money,” put in 
Dilson. 

“ How much can we muster? ” queried 
Sadler. 

A hasty examination of pockets took 
place. It was found that the Brotherhood 
had at immediate command the sum of one 
pound four shillings and eightpenc'e. 

“Quite sufficient,” declared Fife. 
“ Now, brothers, who shall keep the Public 
Purse? who shall purchase provender? ” 

“I propose the Duke!” yelled 
O’Toomey. 

“ Hush I ” warned Fife. “ That bellow 
of yours will bring all the world down upon 
us. Brothers of the Beech, what say you ? 
It is proposed that Connor look after the 
grub.” 

“ Agreed ! agreed ! ” was the general 
response. 

“ I propose no onions be bought—I hate 
onions ! ” cried Kean. 

“ Shut up! ” cried Grove, who adored 
them. 

“ Silence ! ” roared Fife. “ Then Mar¬ 
maduke Connor, first Duke of Marmalade,, 
is hereby installed as Prince of the Purse, 
King of the Kitchen, Lord of the Larder.'” 

The funds of the Brotherhood were 
handed over to Connor forthwith; then 
Fife addressed the meeting. 

“ To-morrow I will go with the Duke 
and explore this place of retreat,” he 
announced. “No one else will allow' him¬ 
self to be seen near the spot. This meeting 
is adjourned till seven to-morrow. Back 
to school, sharp; and go singly and in 
silence.” 

The meeting broke up instantly; so 
quickly, in fact, that not a single boy was: 
to be seen a minute later. Then two 
figures crawled from under a holly bush 
right at the foot of the great tree, and 
stretched themselves to ease their cramped 
limbs. They were none other than Askew 
and Burns, and their faces were w'reathed 
W'ith triumphant smiles. 


CHATTER III.—DENOUNCED. 

Three days later Mr. Theophilue Trigg, 
the Mathematical Master of Aspenridge 
School, walked into his class-room to find 
Askew and Burns in their place.**, but the 
remainder of the desks unoccupied. 

His mild eyes opened w’ide with astonish¬ 
ment for a moment, then he looked at his 
watch, glanced up at the clock, and sat 
down at his desk. For five minutes he 
busied himself with some notes; then he 
sw'ept the room with his eye again, con¬ 
sulted his watch a second time, and mur¬ 
mured an astounded “ Dear me ! ” 

Burns sidled up to his table. 

“ Please, sir, 1 know why the others are 
not here,” he ventured. 

“ Some mistake, no doubt? ” suggested 
Mr. Trigg. 

Burns blurted out his story, bubbling^ 
over with smug self-satisfaction. Their 
Askew’ w'alked up and added his quota. 
As they rattled on, the brow's of the ^iaster 
seemed to grow nearer and nearer together. 

“ How did you learn all this ? ” he rapped 
out, when the precious pair had finishecT 
their recital. Both boys flushed uncom- 
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fortably. By a few dexterous questions 
the Master drew from them all that had 
happened, and the part they had played in 
it. 

“Thank you,” he said dryly. “Go to 
your desks.” 

For some moments he sat in silent 
thought; then he rose and said : 

“ It was my intention to take Euclid's 
propositions nine and ten this morning. 
However, I find I may be absent for a 
time, and it is as well that you exemplary 
boys, who have not failed to attend class, 
should have adequate employment. While 
I am away you will take propositions nine 
to fifteen, inclusive; study them well; I 
will get Mr. Yates to give you a desk in his 
room, as you would be lonely here. Work 
diligently; I shall want to examine you on 
the seven propositions upon my return.” 

He marched out of the room. Askew 
and Burns had listened in astonishment and 
dismay. Euclid ! They detested Euclid. 
Seven propositions ! What a reward for 
their zeal! W'hile they were debatii^ 
whether it was a punishment or not, in 
came Mr. Yates. The Junior Master 
carried them off to his room, and installed 
them in a desk close to his table. Here 
they remained for two long, dreary hours, 
close under the watchful eye of Mr. Yates, 
studying the detested Euclid. 


CHAPTER IV.—UNEARTHED. 

Meanwhile the recalcitrants had made 
their way to the cave in the quarries, and 
were there assembled in full force. 

“ Brothers of the Beech,” said Fife, as 
he took his seat on a projecting shelf and 
looked round upon the boys grouped 
beneath him, “ the first step is accom¬ 
plished. Jacta est alea! as Mr. J. Caesar 
remarked. We are free ! Had we faltered 
in our purpose, where should we be now ? 
At this precise moment we should be follow¬ 
ing the Tyrant through the mazes of 
Euclid’s ninth proposition. Think of it! 
And let that thought make you bold to 
suffer in the good cause. Brother Connor, 
see how the provender is looking. I have 
promised these gourmands a feast at ten 
recisely. Furthermore, estimate for us 
ow many days we may subsist upon the 
food provided. Brother Dilson, tip us the 
first verse of ‘ Rule Britannia.* Anyone 
not singing the chorus will have his head 
punched.” 

The defiant old song was rendered with 
immense enthusiasm. 

“ Thank you, Dilson,” said the Presi¬ 
dent. “ The Lord of the Larder has just 
informed me. Brothers, that with due care 
we may subsist upon our existing supplies 
for two and a-half days.” 

“ Hurrah ! *’ bellowed the boys. 

“After that—well, wait till it comes,” 
continued Fife. “ Brother Nott, you will 
warble next. What!—a cold ? Nonsense ! 
that dulcet croak of yours ought to be 
superior to chills. Perhaps Brother 
O’Toomey will step into the breach ? Yes. 
Order, order, for ‘ Father O’Flynn.’ No 
fighting yet, Sadler. Let dogs delight-” 

Pat O’Toomey did his duty manfully, 
and was grandly supported by the company. 
The spirits of the boys were rising tremen¬ 
dously. Was not the Duke sorting out the 
delicacies in the corner yonder? W’as not 
that rocky crevice simply crammed with 
eatables? In fancy they were already 
tasting the preliminary feast which had 
been promised them at ten o’clock. 

“Brothers of the Beech I ” cried Fife, 
after O’Toomey had sat down amid thun¬ 
derous applause, “ is not this life more 
sweet than that of—well, of Aspenridge ? 


As Spakesheare remarks, ‘ Here we have 
tongues in trees, books-’ ” 

“No books!” yelled the crowd, inter¬ 
rupting. 

“Do not despise books, my lads,” said 
a genial voice, which seemed to turn them 
all into stone. 

Dead silence, absolute stillness, reigned 
for a moment or two. Then Fife slid pre¬ 
cipitately from his perch, coming down 
heavily upon Dilson’s shoulders; Connor 
frantically gathered up his eatablee, and 
flung them pell-mell into the rocky crevice, 
smashing some bottles of ginger-beer in his 
haste. The others turned with gasps of 
dismay as Mr. Theophilus Trigg walked 
into the cavern with a nod and a s-iile. 
The whole assembly were too petrified 
for speech. 

“ You feared the rain, no doubt ? ” said 
the Master pleasantly. “But that cloud 
has pjissed over. The sky is quite cleur 
now—too clear, in fact, for the sun is hot. 
Perhaps it was the sun which you desired to 
avoid?” He mopped his brow with pro¬ 
voking calmness. “Anyway, you have 
chosen a most excellent cool place for our 
studies this morning. Form round, boys. 
I will sit here.” 

To their amazement, Mr. Trigg calmly 
took his seat upon a ledge of rock, and 
motioned the boys genially into their places 
until he had them standing about him in a 
half-circle. They were too dazed, too over¬ 
whelmed, to do anything but obey limply. 

“ There are only two drawbacks to this 
place as a place of study,” remarked the 
Master, reflectively. “ I mention them 
for your guidance In the future. The first 
drawback is the absence of seats; you will 
be obliged to stand. The second is the 
absence of desks. This latter will compel 
us to substitute mental arithmetic for the 
mathematical studies we had intended.” 

The boys stared in front of them, as 
though transfixed. Mental arithmetic was 
anathema to all of them. Feasting upon 
mental arithmetic with all those delicacies 
spoiling in that rocky larder ! It was 
heart-breaking. 

“ Perhaps it is as well,” resumed Mr. 
Trigg, after a pause. “ Mental arithmetic 
is shockingly neglected ; yet it is truly an 
enchanting exercise. Let us taste of its 
quality. All of you learnt your tables in 
the lower forms, did you not? Yes. Put 
how far did those tables go? Twelve 
times twelve was the highest limit. W'hy 
should that be the highest limit? Why 
not go into the thirteens, the fourteens, the 
fifteens ? Every senior boy ought to know 
the tables by heart right up to the fifty 
times fifty. We will not go so far at first. 
Let us begin to-day with, say, the twenty- 
nine times table. Jelton, rec ite that table 
as far as you can.” 

Jelton started as though shot. He had 
not got over the shock of the M,aster’s 
entrance yet. He rather fancied himself at 
figures, but—the twenty-nine times table ! 
He staggered forward a pace and plunged 
desperately into his task, coming speedily 
to grief. 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Trigg indulgently. 
“Renton, you next.” 

Renton turned scarlet and soon got into 
a hopeless muddle. 

“ I am afraid that both of you know more 
about algebra than you do about ordinary 
arithmetic,” said the Master. “ Curious 
that we should forget the simpler in study¬ 
ing the more complex. Twenty-nine is, 
I ^mit, an awkward-looking figure. Now, 
had I chosen twenty-eight, it would h ive 
presented no difficulties for you. You 
would smile if I asked you what twenty- 
eight twenty-eights came to.” He looked 
round the class, and the wretched boys 


tried to smile as they were expected to do. 
It was a ghastly failure. Mr. Trigg re¬ 
sumed : “ Now, why should you smile at 
twenty-eight? Because twenty-eight can 
be broken up into two fourteens or into four 
sevens. Of course. Now , if I asked you 
for the square of twenty-eight, you would 
say: Fourteen twos are twenty-eight; 
fourteen fourteens are 196; twice two are 
four; four times 196 equals 784. There¬ 
fore tw'enty-eight times twenty-eight equals 
784. How easy ! Bless me, the sum seems 
to do itself, so to speak.” 

He smiled enthusiastically as he rattled 
this out. And fourteen pairs of eyes were 
fixed upon his face as though hypnotised. 
As the time passed a hopeless gloom settled 
down upon the lads. The Master’s spirits 
seemed to rise in proportion. 

“ To w'ander amid the mazes of 
arithmetic,” he remarked, “ is to walk in 
an enchanted garden. Is it not so ? ” 

The gurgle of assent which forced itself 
from the boys sounded like a despairing 
groan. 

“ Quite so,” he said brightly. “ Now 
repeat these after me.” 

He led them right through the twenty- 
nine times table, keeping them at it for ten 
minutes; then he flew' off to forty-three, 
examining them upon that table for a 
quarter of an hour. One by one, every 
awkward figure between twelve and fifty 
was trotted out in succession, the limp ring 
of boys being briskly tortured w'ith unex¬ 
pected questions upon each and all of them. 
Mr. Trigg seemed to positively revel in his 
figures, rattling away with an energy and a 
smiling glibness which were perfectly 
appalling. 

“ Sadler, your attention is wandering,” 
he remarked once. “Tell me, what are 
thirty-seven times forty-three?” 

It wiis like an electric shock to Sadler, 
who had eaten little breakfast in view of 
the feast at ten, and w'as thinking of the 
larder. He turned pale and gazed per¬ 
plexedly up at the roof of the cavern. 

“ You are very fair at algebra,” coaxed 
the master. “ Do it by the algebraic 
method, Sadler.” 

Poor Sadler looked at him with wild 
eyes. 

“Can’t do it?” murmured Mr. Trigg, 
sadly. “ Let me show you how simple it 
is. The problem is thirty-seven times forty- 
three. Call it forty minus three multiplied 
by forty plus three. Ah ! you see the point 
now. Everyone know's that that equals 
forty-squared minqs three-squared. In 
other words, sixteen hundred minus nine; 
that is, 1,591. Therefore thirty-seven times 
forty-three equals 1,591. Can anything be 
more delightfully simple? ” 

His smiling eyes swey)t round the class, 
but aroused no responsive gleam in their 
youthful orb.H. >till, on he went for two 
mortal hours ! The boys felt ready to drop 
with w’eariness. And they could .^ee that 
outside the sun shone gloriously, the long 
grass bent beneath a plea.'^ant breeze, and 
the song of many birds came tantalisingly 
to their ears. A gasp of relief escaped 
them when the Master suddenly rose and 
said : 

“ Tw'elve o’clock! We have had two 
hours of pleasant and instructive study in 
this cool grot; so much better than our 
stuffy class-room. Now' w'e will adjourn 
to the school. Barnes, lead the way; 
follow in good order, boys ! ” 

Out they w’ont in single file, threading a 
maze of undergrowth, w’inding along a 
plea.sant lane and ov-r the green hillside. 
And Mr. Trigg brought up the rear, chat¬ 
ting pleasantly all the way. 

“An excellent idea, that cave!” he re¬ 
marked once. “ Reminds me of the Cave 
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of Adullam. You all remember the Cave of 
Adullam, of course? All those who were 
dissatisfied with King Saul went to that 
cave to gather round David, and to plan 
and plot against their master.” 

The boys winced as they listened ; his 
manner filled them with a kind of terror, 
he was so mild, so cool, so natural. In a 
few minutes the walls of Aspenridge rose 
up before them ; soon they w*ere marching 
into their deserted schoolroom. Only then 
did the full extent of their disaster come 
home to them. A moment later Askew and 
Burns came in, looking weary and glum. 

“ We will now take the ninth proposi¬ 
tion of Euclid,” said Mr. Trigg, settling 
down as though nothing had happened. 


And for twenty minutes he kept them at it 
in his usual way. He w'as very severe upon 
Askew and Burns. These two, pondering 
upon w'hat had h.appened, puzzling and 
guessing as was their w'ont, forgot all their 
Euclid study, so they came in for a rare 
dressing-down, and a promise of severe 
penalties. 

Then the clock struck tw’elve-thirty. Mr. 
Trigg closed the lesson. 

“ We usually dismiss at this hour,” he 
said. ‘‘ On this occasion there is one little 
task which I must ask you to carry out. 
All who have taken mental arithmetic with 
me this morning will sit down and write 
out for me one word. They will w'rite 
it two hundred times, and in good round- 


hand, please. The word I have chosen is 
‘ Rebellion.’ ” 

The wdiole class started violently. 

” Askew and Burns,” continued Mr. 
Trigg, “there is no need for you to stay 
in and write out the word ‘ Rebellion ’; that 
word does not suit your case.” 

The tw'o boys named started up with 
cheerful alacrity. 

“ Don’t go ! ” deprecated Mr. Trigg, rais¬ 
ing his hand. “ 1 w'ant both of you to 
write me out two w’ords. Each w'ord is to 
be written three hundred times, in a good 
round-hand, please. Your w’ords will be 
‘ Eaves-dropping ’ and ‘Tale-bearing.’ 
Dinner can wait, if necessary.” 

[the end.] 


TALBOT’S HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 

By Rev. A. ALLBN BROCKINQTON, M.A., 

Author of "The Second Prefeci" “ Who Wingt" elc. 


A ndrew retained a fairly detailed recol¬ 
lection of the next morning’s proceed¬ 
ings, He was hoisted on to an old forest 
pony, with his hands tied behind him and 
a dirty rag bound over his eyes, and in this 
uncomfortable manner travelled for nearly 
three hours. Once he was taken down and 
given some food, and his eyes were un¬ 
covered for a time. But he was in a part 
of the forest that he did not recognise. 
He was still t<X) weak to offer any effective 
resistance to the treatment he was receiv¬ 
ing, and more than once he went off into a 
half-fainting condition. 

Rob appeared to think that he was per¬ 
petrating a huge joke. His amusement 
was tempered with a malicious gratifica¬ 
tion that Andrew could not at first under¬ 
stand. Then from sundry remarks that 
he made he gathered that these men, or 
at any rate Rob, had reason to dislike his 
father, that they knew him for Andrew 
Cary, and that they were determined to 
requite in his person the grudge they 
owed the farmer. This information would 
have been very disquieting, had Andrew 
been in a fit state to appreciate it 
thoroughly. Even as it was, he began to 
exercise his sleepy wits upon a plan of 
escape. He had no idea of acquiescing 
in his detention until he was rescued from 
the outside. 

About midday Andrew and his captors 
arrived at the gipsy encampment, which 
they had been making for, and the prisoner 
was forthwith delivered into the gipsies’ 
hands. Rob and 8am talked apart for a 
few moments with a man who seemed to 
be in authority, and then took their de¬ 
parture. 

Though he was a native of the forest 
Andrew had never been inside a gipsy 
encampment before. This one was of more 
than ordinary size, there being three of 
tho usual low, black, oblong tents. He 
was taken int<T the smallest of them, and 
having already a rudimentary idea of a 
scheme in his mind, he exaggerated the 
weakness that he felt and fell down into 
a corner of the tent in a state of apparent 
collapse. The man who accompanied him 
uttered some ejaculations in a language 
he did not under.stand, and then left 
him. 


CHAPTER XII,—ANDREW AMONG THE GIPSIES. 

Andrew noticed that the tent coverings 
were rough browm blankets and that they 
were pinned on with pin-thorns. He got 
to wondering why the blankets were brown 
and not white, whether it would be well 
to suggest the use of white blankets, and 
if these people had ever heard the familiar 
proverb about cleanliness. These reflec¬ 
tions gradually became more and more 
confused and wild. The long, uncom¬ 
fortable journey had really tired him more 
than he thought. He dropped into a doze, 
during which he talked almost incessantly. 
When he awoke a very dark-haired, bright¬ 
eyed young woman was standing beside 
him. Her hair was curiously plaited, 
she wore massy rings in her ears, and her 
neck was adorned with a large coral neck¬ 
lace, At the back of her neck fell a red 
tablecloth arranged bagwise. 

“Are you better now, master?” she 
asked, speaking each word deliberately 
and trilling all the “ r’s.” 

“ Yes, thank you,” answered Andrew. 

His first impluse, on seeing this person, 
had been to dive his hand in his breast 
pocket for his sketching-book. The 
woman saw it. 

“ Give me that,” she said, and immedi¬ 
ately snatched it from him. 

8he looked it critically through. There 
were several figures in a more or less un¬ 
finished state. She evidently approved 
of the workmanship. 

“ Make a picture of me,” she said. 

Andrew had been anxiously watching 
her. He did not want to lose the book. 
8o that he answered with alacrity : “I 
will, with pleasure, if you will give it me 
back.” 

The woman looked at him and smiled. 
She touched the inorKjintj-tjuno (the red 
tablecloth) at the back of her neck, felt 
her earrings, threw her head a little to 
one side, and smiled again. 

“ I can’t begin yet; I must have some 
food,” said Andrew. 

The young woman fetched him some 
coarse bread and meat. The taste of the 
meat was unfamiliar to Andrew. As a 
matter of fact it was hedgehog, and the 
woman had brought it as a great delicacy. 
For the gipsie.'i commonly cook liedgehog.s 
in a covering of clay. Andrew felt much 


better when he had eaten the food, and 
quite eager to begin his sketch. • The 
woman stood with much patience. 

Presently she was the centre of a con¬ 
siderable company, who looked on with 
interest. One or two attempted to con¬ 
verse, but the woman would not allow 
them to speak, being apparently under the 
conviction that talking would either dis¬ 
tract the artist or spojl her pose. As he 
worked, Andrew forgot all about his ad¬ 
ventures of the da}' before and the strange 
predicament in which he was placed. He 
thought only of making his sketch as per¬ 
fect as possible. Then it struck him that 
the woman would want the sketch for her¬ 
self. So he duplicated it, and also, under 
some pretext, made notes of the group that 
surrounded her. 

The woman was immensely pleased with 
the result of his labours. It certainly was 
an excellent picture. She took it the round 
of the encampment, and one by one the 
men and women came and looked at the 
author of it. Afterwards the children 
congregated and made a more prolonged 
stay. They became quite friendly after 
a time, showing considerable curiosity 
about his clothes and his hands and his 
hair. When the mothers saw him playing 
with the little ones, they made many com¬ 
plimentary remarks, and the woman 
whose picture he had made entered into 
an angry and prolonged discussion with 
one of the men. 

The discussion was in an unknown 
tongue. Andrew gathered, however, from 
gestures and glances, that he was the sub¬ 
ject of it. In reality the woman was 
expressing her strong disapproval of Rob 
and 8am, and her refusal to allow the man, 
who was her husband, to appropriate 
Andrew’s clothes, as he proposed to do. 
Andrew had made a most valuable friend. 

Presently other women joined in the 
wordy warfare. For among the gipsies 
family affection is intensely strong, and 
the sight of Andrew’.s friendliness towards 
their children had created a strong feeling 
in his favour. The man eventually turned 
on his heel, defeated, and went out to 
where a fire was burning in a brazier, and 
with much vehemence thrust a piece of 
metal into the flames. 
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Andrew, considering the circumstances, 
spent a very happy day. He noted the 
details of everything he saw, the ridge¬ 
poles, the kettle-props, the pin-thorns of 
the blankets, the characteristic garments 
of the people, one of the men wearing a 
Newmarket coat with crown pieces, and, 
most of all, their figures and features. 
They were all of middle stature, lithe and 
sinewy, not in the least disposed to cor¬ 
pulency (except a very old woman who sat 
and bemoaned herself all day), with black 
hair inclined to frizzle, tawny olive com¬ 
plexions, white regular teeth, high cheek¬ 
bones, and strongly marked brows. But 
chiefly he admired their eyes. They were 
full and dark, and their expression was 
constantly changing. At one time they 
seemed almost lustreless; then they would 
take on a look of mysterious childlike 
sorrow ; at another time they would blaze 
forth with sudden passion. 

There were, as he afterwards discovered, 
horses of various kinds and sizes hobbled 
in the neighbourhood of the camp, and 
the men seemed to spend their time in 
some kind of metal work. But they did 
not work continuously. There were many 
intervals of conversation, always, when 
they talked among themselves, in the same 
unknown tongue. Only one stranger 
passed the tents all day. He was what the 
gipsies called a “ mumply Gentile.” All 
men are “Gentiles” who are not gipsies. 
This was a charcoal-burner. He was well 
acquainted with Farmer Cary, and would 
have been astonished indeed if he could 
have looked inside the tent and seen the 
farmer’s son, lying down, busily plying 
his pencil, and occasionally making a 
pleasant variation by rolling over a dirty 
little black imp, who regarded him as a 
superior kind of pet. 

In the evening there was music. One 
of the younger men led off by playing the 
violin. Andrew was no musician, but he 
was sure that he had never heard the violin 
played better. Weird, sad, passionate 
music it was, and all the audience was in 
sympathy with it. Then one of the women 
sang a song. Her voice was deep and 
rich. Over and over again she repeated 
a particular strain, each time with increas¬ 
ing emphasis and passion. One by one the 
women rose to their feet, and one by one 
they joined in, until Andrew witnessed the 
strange spectacle of the female part of the 
company moving round the men, who 
reclined still on the ground, and hurling 
this phrase at them. 

At the close, which came quite abruptly. 


his friend of the morning, with a smile to 
the others, came towards him, and said : 

“ Will you sing, master? ” 

Andrew shook his head. 

“Ah, do sing,” urged the woman, and 
then, bending close to him, said : “ They 
will like it. If you sing, I am your friend.” 
Andrew noticed again the deliberation of 
her speech and the strong trilling of the 
“ r’s.” 

He could not think of anything but 
“ Oaudeamus.’’ So he began : 

•* Gaudoaiiias isritur 
JuveiiL>ti (luin suimi^ ” 

and sang it all through in his harsh voice. 
Before he had finished, the violinist had 
taken up the air and was ydaying an 
obbligato, much to the delight of the others. 

The singing made Andrew’s head throb 
afresh. He was not sorry when the concert 
came to an end, and the men and women 
disposed themselves for sleep. Before they 
did so, there was another discussion be¬ 
tween his friend and her husband. It was 
clear that Rob and Sam had given Andrew 
into the husband’s charge, and he was 
disposed to take some meiusures for secur¬ 
ing him. The woman, however, would not 
hear of it. The man snarled like a dog, 
all to no purpose. She refused to let him 
go near Andrew, and, at last, showed a 
long thin stiletto she wore concealed 
in her dress. The man with a laugh gave 
up the struggle. 

Andrew slept for two or three hours. 
When he awoke all were sleeping; there 
was no noise but that of laboured breath¬ 
ing from the tent or caravan, and, outside, 
the movements of some of the horses. He 
woke up with the full recollection of all 
that had taken place. He remembered 
the exact expression on Davidson’s face, as 
he stood up to answer him. He recalled 
his feelings as he rode along to his father’s 
house. He remembered the details of what 
his father said. He traced the whole 
history of his emotions and doings to the 
moment when he fell from his bicycle. 
And with the detailed recollection of 
everything came a dreadful anxiety to get 
away. He knew that they would have 
missed him at Petersfield and communi¬ 
cated with his father; he knew how 
troubled his father would be at his dis¬ 
appearance. His whole attention became 
concentrated upon escaping. 

Sleeping quite close to him was the 
husband of his friend. He felt that he 
could make no movement without waking 
him, or, at any rate, no series of move- 
fJo be continued.) 


ments. His design was to slip under the 
side of the tent, conceal himself until it 
was light and then make for home or 
school, whichever he found nearest at 
hand. He was rather surprised that Rob 
and Sam w’ere not with him. He supposed 
they had not returned. He was thankful, 
because Rob w'as an ugly customer, wary 
and resourceful. Now, if he could only 
evade this gipsy, he knew' that he had a 
good chance. He knew much of the forest 
well—very well—and would be sure to 
come across some track or road he recog¬ 
nised before long. Rob had clearly under¬ 
stood that he was familiar with the forest, 
or he would not have troubled to blindfold 
him. 

As he lay thinking intensely over the 
situation, the gipsy groaned in his sleep, 
and rolled round under the rough blanket 
that covered him almost within Andrews's 
reach. Andrew' suddenly made up his 
mind what to do. He sprang up and tried 
to wrap the blanket round the man’s head. 
He had a confused idea that he would thus 
prevent the man from shouting out and 
arousing the others. The man woke with 
a start, wTiggled out of Andrew’s grasp, 
and was facing the boy wide awake in a 
moment. 

Andrew did the obvious thing. He 
struck the gipsy with all his force, and 
dashed out through the opening of the 
tent. He had not the smallest notion 
where he was, and the night was very 
dark. This, he thought, was a help rather 
than a hindrance, as they could not easily 
follow him. He stumbled two or three 
times, once over the peg to which a horse 
was hobbled, but he kept on with all 
possible speed. He was surprised not to 
hear any sounds of a pursuit. But the 
gipsy he had struck was lying unconscious, 
and the noise of his escape had not been 
sufficient to disturb any other of tho 
sleepers. 

He continued moving until he was 
almost exhausted. He remembered that 
men in the dark usually move in a circle. 
So he took the precaution to climb up a 
tree, and lay among the branches. 'The 
night, fortunately for him, was not cold 
for the time of year. Nevertheless, 
his teeth were chattering, and he had 
almost fallen from numbness before the 
first streaks of light began to appear. He 
found himself w'ithin a few hundred yards 
of the encampment. As far as he could 
perceive there w'as no movement in it. He 
slipped down from the tree and started 
off in a southerly direction. 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

ByJ. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


F alaba is a fine town, with wide streets 
and well-built houses. It is a striking 
contrast to the usual closely packed West 
African village. The people are Man- 
dingoes, a well-built, athletic-looking race, 
and very warlike. They are Mohamme¬ 
dans, fond of fighting, and much addicted 
to slave raiding. Their houses are circular, 
built of sun-dried clay, and with high, open 
verandahs. The thatching is exceptionally 


CHAPTER XIX.—CIRCUMVENTING BAI FORKI. 

thick and kept in position against high 
winds by long, thin bamboos, firmly bound 
down with strong rope. All the chiefs have 
fleet and powerful horses, which thrive 
well. 

In the centre of the town stands a huge 
war drum, around which men are constantly 
stationed to give an alarm to the villages 
about. An elaborate system of signalling 
enables them to send messages to distant 


stations. Bai Forki and his headmen lived 
in a large house near the war drum, and 
sentinels wrere placed all about the town. 
Strong barricades defended it, on the roads 
stockades had been erected, and placed in 
the charge of experienced chiefs. Every 
caravan w'as searched, and, if Bai Forki 
thought well, confiscated. 

Scouts were stationed on all the hills, and 
a strong force lay concealed in tho forest. 
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J^trict orders were issued by Tom to his men 
that no fires were to be lighted, and every 
scout was directed to hide in cover which 
would give no indication of his where 
aboiits. Absolute silence was commanded. 
Tom learned about the position of Bai 
Forki’s men on the hills and in the forest 
by means of some clever scouting on the 
part of Zabari and Fedash. They went out 
at nightfall and threaded their way to the 
camp, and soon discovered all that was 
necessary to be known. 

Tom determined to build a strong 
stockade in the hills to which the Scouts 
could retreat in case of difficulty. He chose 
a capital position, and in three days his 
men had made it almost impregnable. 
^Strong rock walls were built up by means 
of granite boulders and sharpened bamboos, 
a ditch was dug in front, in which spear¬ 
like stakes were sunk. Innumerable loop- 
lioles were made, and a running stream 
utilised, so that the w^ater-siipply would 
not fail. On the summits above scouts 
were placed in concealment to signal any' 
approach of the enemy, and a path was cut 
in order that a rapid retreat miglit l>e made 
if necessary. Tom called his oflicers about 
b-im and rapidly reviewed the position. 

“ The first thing, gentlemen, is to release 
the missionaries. If they are still alive Bai 
Forki is not likely to allow them to live 
much longer, for he will have heard that our 
men are not making much headway in the 
West, and that the rising in Mendiland wdll 
soon demand his presence there. He has at 
least five thousand war-boys in and about 
Falaba. Tiie .second is to bring him to book 
as .soon as possible. We must crush his 
force entirely, and hang him, and destroy 
his town. Half-measures will not do, and 
we must not lose many of our men. I am 
the only man among you who has a know¬ 
ledge of Arabic, and it seems to me that I 
must be the one to find out where the mis¬ 
sionaries are and get them away. It w'ill 
not be ea.sy. 1 shall have my head .shaved 
and use my dye. If po.ssible I will get an 
Arab dress and go boldly into the town. 
1 shall make an attempt to-night to enter 
the place when it is dark. You will keep 
the men here and bo vigilant to guard 
against discovery. If I am captured 1 shall 
try to signal either by flashlight or drum, 
using the Morse Code. If I do not return 
in three days you had better assume that 
I am dead. Crichton will lake command, 
and adopt what course is seen to be best. 
But I am hopeful that events will turn out 
in my favour, and that I shall return in 
safety.” 

The officers did not try to dissuade him, 
although they let him see that the idea of 
parting with their leader was painful. 
Bidding them good-bye, Toni nodded to 
Feda.sh, Zabari, and Wallolo. They went 
with him to a quiet place, and Tom was 
rubbed all over with the dye, and Wallolo 
shaved his head and face clean. Leaving 
his rifle, but taking his rev^olvers and hunt¬ 
ing-knife, Tom and his followers crept down 
to the forest through which the wide road 
ran. He explained to them wliat he meant 
to do. Each begged so hard to accompany 
him that Tom almost relented ; but at length 
he felt that it w'ould be wiser to be alone, 
and said so. Still, the men were not 
satisfied, and Tom ffiially gave them per¬ 
mission to do a little scouting on their owui 
account, and, if they thought it prudent, 
even to enter Falaba. A signal was agreed 
upon—the sharp chirrup of the grasshopper 
—and there the discussion ended. 

They had reached about half-way into the 
forest, and, after patient crawling througii 
the nndergrow'th, came out near the road, 
concealing themselves under some thorn 


scrub. They could see about half a mile 
along the road each way. Approaching 
Falabft, a caravan of two or three covered 
carts w’as seen, with about fifteen men in 
attendance. A drove of cattle followed, 
being urged on by some natives, and the 
rear was brought up by another covered 
cart. 

Galloping from Falaba they saw a chief 
and some half a dozen followers. They were 
dressed in flowing white garments, and each 
carried a rifle. A low murmuring of voices 
was heard from some thickets about thirty 
yards from the w'atchers. At a sign from 
Tom, Fedash glided away. In a few 
minuter he returned. 

“Master,” he whispered, “there are 
about thirty Mandingoes hiding in the 
bushes there. They mean to attack the 
caravan and kill the J^jnnos who are wuth it. 
They are traders, and are coming to Falaba 
to sell grain and cattle. But tlje Mandingo 
leader laughed, and said that Bai Forki 
liked to get cattle and slaves for nothing. 
They have laid aside their long white robes, 
so as not to be discovered at a disUnce, and 
have taken up their position along the place 
where the road rises a little.” 

Tom looked up eagerly. “ Do you think 
you could get me the white robes of one of 
them, Fedash ? ” 

“ Easily, master ; they have left no guard, 
and it is only a matter of picking them up.” 

“ All right, Fedash ; off with you. I shall 
be ready to slip them on by the time you 
come back.” 

Fedash smiled, and crept away again. 
Tom rapidly slipped off his uniform and 
handed it to Zabari. When Fediush re¬ 
turned Tom put on the Arab rol>ea and 
thrust the turban on his head, and, to all 
appearance, was a rather distinguished- 
looking Hoiidanese Arab. 

“ What are you about to do, master ? ” in¬ 
quired Wallolo. 

“ 1 hardly know, Wallolo ; but something 
mav occur which will enable me to mix up 
w itli the Mandingoes. It will soon be dark, 
and in the confusion I may be able to slip 
in with the cattle.” 

Moiiiiwhile the chief and the riders from 
Falaba had entered the road in the forest, 
and were rapidly drawing near to the cara¬ 
van. The leader was a haughty-looking 
man of about fifty years of age, a tall, w'ell- 
built negro, whose strong face betokened no 
little decision of character. He was richly 
dressed, and sat his horse with a careless 
graiX*. His lips were thin and compressed, 
and those, with the high cheek-bones, broad 
face, and flashing eyes, gave him a rather 
sinister and cruel appearance. As he drew 
near the c.aravan, he held up his hand and 
commanded the leader to stop. The Man¬ 
dingoes lying in the thicket waited in silence 
for the order of their leader. The carts 
moved a few paces farther on, and this 
brought the cattle opposite the ambush. 

Suddenly the cattle-drivers slipped to the 
right of the herd, and, lashing them with 
their whips, drove them straight off the 
road into the forest. They shouted and 
hu?hed, until the beasts became terrified, 
and made a wild stampede into the midst 
of the concealed Mandingoes, who gave an 
astonished shout and rushed off in all 
dire<’tion8 in order to save themselves from 
being trampled to death. At the same 
moment a sharp rifle fire vras directed upon 
the chief and his half-dozen riders from 
the covered carts. Four men tumbled out 
of their saddles, their horses dashing along 
the road towards Falaba. The charger of 
the chief gave a scream of pain, reared 
on its huid-lcgs, and then fell back on its 
rider. Another volley rang out, and the 
red of the men went down upon the road. 


The chief by this time was scrambling to 
his feet. Tom leaped from the bushes and 
caught a horse and swung himself on its 
back. Grabbing the bridle of another, he 
rushed to the chief and assisted him into 
the saddle, and before the men in the carts 
could fire again, the two w’ere galloping at 
full speed along the road. Before they had 
gone a hundred yards, however, the chief 
began to reel in his saddle. He shouted to 
Tom. His eyes were closing, and the reins 
had fallen from between his fingers. Tom 
drew up his horse and snatched at the chief 
as he came alongside. Stopping the horses, 
he exerted all his strengtli, and ])laced the 
fainting man on the saddle before him. 
The gallant beast accepted the additional 
burden with a snort and plunge, and Tom 
rode at a good speed towards the town. 

Horsemen and footmen were now rushing 
from the gate, brandishing their rifles and 
spears. They had been alarmed at the 
firing and the sight of the bruised chief, 
and hastened to meet him. Tom pointed 
to the forest, where the firing had again 
broken out, and, with a hoarse cry, the 
Mandingoes streamed along the road to 
help their comrades to overwhelm the 
gallant Sonnos in the caravan. The chief 
opened his eyes as Tom rode in at the gate, 
and pointed to the centre of the town. 
Tom knew that he was directing him to 
his house, and, escorted by a crowd of 
shouting Falaba men, the two at length 
.stopped before the great war drum and the 
chief’s house. 

Many incjuiring glances were thrown 
upon Tom as the chief was gently carried 
within and laid upon a bed, but Tom 
gravely handed over his horse to the care 
of a slave and sat down in the verandah. 
From the excited talk around him, he found 
that the wounded chief wa.s no other than 
Bai Forki himself, and he reali.sed, to his 
profound {ustonislirnent, that he had saved 
the very man that he had marched nearly 
five hundred miles to hang. Bai Forki 
soon recovered, and his first inquiry was 
about the man who had saved him. 

“Who is he?” he said. “Whatsoever 
his rank may be, he shall be made a para¬ 
mount chief. Is he one of my headmen ? 
Bring him to me.” 

Tom stood before the merciles.s chief who 
had made all the di.strict tremble at his 
atrocities. He was a tiger, but now he 
was touched by a sen.se of indebtedness, 
and he hid his claws and fangs beneath a 
gracious exterior. 

“ Who art thou ? ” he said, in Mandingo. 

“ Abdullah, the camel-driver,” replied 
Tom, in Arabic, “ from Dongola, in the 
Western Soudan. Thy servant is a trader 
seeking slaves and ivory. I speak Mendi. 
also, but doubtless my lord knows the lan¬ 
guage of Mahomet and the Koran ? ” 

Bai Forki bowed. “ I know the tongue 
of the Prophet, blessed be His Name. Con- ^ 
tinue, Abdullah, and let me know something ’ 
more about you. Do you travel alone ? 
Traders like yourself usually have many 
followers. How does it happen that you 
are by yourself ? ” 

The keen black eyes were fixed in sharp 
scrutiny, and Tom felt that he had no fool 
to deal with in Bai Forki. 

“ Eminence, my caravan is in Maiwa. 

I have bought much ivory and many slaves 
—Sierra Leoneans and othera.” 

“ What others? ” said the chief, sharply. 

“ White men and women, Eminence, who 
deserved to be killed in the great rising ; 
but tlie chiefs wanted rifles and ammuni¬ 
tion. and 1 took the white ])eopIe off their 
hands, and will sell them in the deserts of 
tile Soudan. They are English and Ameri¬ 
can. 1 must keep them out of sight 
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much as possible, for their nations are 
powerful. When I reach the Soudan I 
can sell them to the Khalifa’s Dervishes 
at Omdurraan. Abdullah, to w'hom be vic¬ 
tory, will be glad to avenge himself on any 
of the accursed infidels of English race, 
and I shall get a good price, if Allah 
wills.” 

“ Why did you come hither ? ” 

” As I said—to buy slaves and ivory. I 
meant to stay a few days in h'alaba and then 
return to Maiwa. But, by the grace of 
Allah, who is ever compassionate and 
merciful, I was enabled to do my lord a 
little service, and if I do not trade at all 
here I shall be glad that Allah led my foot¬ 
steps to the place where 1 saved my lord.” 

At that moment a loud cry, taken up and 
repeated in all quarters of the town, re¬ 
minded Tom that the sun was setting. 

” ADah, il allah resoul Allah.” 

It was the cry of the Muezzin. Tom 
spread a square of carpet, turned his face 
towards Mecca, and began intoning the 
evening prayers. Bai Forki knelt near 
him, and both repeated the sonorous Arabic 
prayers, touching the ground with their 
foreheads, and making all the movements 
of devout Mussulmans at their devotions. 
When they were finished, Bai Forki re¬ 
sumed the conversation. 

“ Touching the purchase of slaves, 0 
Abdullah. I am doubtful in my mind 
what I had better do. I have some 
prisoners whom I intended to kill to¬ 
morrow. They are white men, accursed 
English, who deserve death. I would tor¬ 
ture them and wring cries of agony from 
them; but death comes too quickly for my 
revenge. It is easy to kill. Slavery in the 
Soudan would be better if I could only see 
them in their torture day by day. To see 
them footsore, weary, and hungry, burned 
by the sun and shivered by the cold, beaten 
w'ith whips and worn down by the agony 
of ceaseless toil, would be pleasant for me. 
1 would fain see it.” 

” Eminence, if you go with me you will 
see it. Their lives shall be changed when 
I put my hands upon them. But I cannot 
give a great price for them. My money is 
in Maiwa, with ray caravan.” 

Tom knew that Bai Forki would not keep 
his hands off him if he thought that by seiz¬ 
ing him he would be able to gain a con¬ 
siderable sum. He therefore let the chief 
see at once that he had no money with him. 
When he was dismissed, he was taken to a 
house set apart for him by Bai Forki. It 
was not far away, and was a circular hut 


built of bamboos and dried reeds. A low 
doorway was cut on the side facing the 
street. Food in abundance was sent in, 
and Tom saw that the slave who brought it 
had evidently received instructions to stay 
about the hut and keep his eye upon him. 
He was a tall, well-armed Mandingo, and 
had the appearance of a thorough-paced 
villain. He took his seat near the doorway. 

Tom was in no mood to be kept under 
constant oversight. Grabbing the man by 
one ear, he led him outside, and told him 
to sit there, threatening to put a bullet into 
his hide if he refused. The fellow saw that 
he was not to be played with, and sat down 
with a sullen face. Tom ate his supper 
with good appetite, and, stretching his 
bed at the far side of the hut, lay down 
and began cutting the reeds through with 
his hunting-knife. He cut as close to the 
ground as possible, the sharp knife slipping 
through them easily, so that they himg 
down like a curtain. Soon after, he fell 
asleep. About midnight he was aroused 
by hearing the chirrup of the grasshopper 
close beside him, and a hand gently touched 
him. Lying with his face pressed into the 
reeds, he whispered : 

“ Is that you, Fedash ? ” 

” Yes, master, we are all here; we have 
been searching for you. We passed this 
hut, but the sentinel at the door gave us 
the idea that you might be inside. Zabari 
is going to arrange with the watcher now, 
and will take his place and sit at the 
door. He will chirrup when the man is 
finished with. Till then we had better be 
silent.” 

Tom listened intently, but no sound 
broke the silence save a slight shuffling out¬ 
side the hut. Immediately afterwards a 
low chirrup sounded from the direction of 
the door. Tom pushed the reeds aside, and 
Fedash and Wallolo crawled inside the hut. 
They were naked, except for their loin¬ 
cloth. 

“ It is all right now, master; Zabari is 
taking the place of the sentinel. Anyone 
passing will think that all is safe so far 
as you are concerned. We waited in the 
forest until the Mandingoes from the town 
joined those who had been scattered by the 
cattle, and were ready dressed in Arab 
clothes by the time they came up. The 
Sonnos were all killed or captured, and the 
cattle secured and driven into Falaba. We 
came in with them. No one troubled about 
us. We have found out where the white 
prisoners are kept. There are ten men, 
four women, and six children. They are 


all together in a large house not far from 
the West barricade. Four men are on 
guard outside, and there are many war- 
boys keeping watch beside the barricade. 
Our only chance will be to try to lead the 
prisoners out by the north of the town. 
There are few men there, as attacks are 
nearly always made from the south. Once 
in the hills, it will not be difficult to hide 
until we can join the Scouts.” 

” Capital, Wallolo,” said Tom. ‘‘ You 
have made good use of your time. Bai 
Forki is undecided about the prisoners. I 
told him that I had bought a number of 
white slaves to take to the Soudan, and he 
seemed to like the idea of making a good 
sum out of his captives. He will decide 
to-morrow as to whether he will kill or sell. 
We have six hours of darkness before us, 
and, with ordinary good fortune, it ought 
not to be impossible to release the prisoners 
and get safely out of the town. Once in 
the hills, we should be all right. Ask 
Zabari what he thinks about it.” 

Wallolo crept to the door and held a 
whispered conversation with the sentinel. 
When he returned he said : 

‘‘ Zabari will remain on guard here, if 
we drag the body of the dead Mandingo 
into the hut. Before daylight he will slip 
away and hide in the town. If possible, he 
will stay in order to find out Bai Forki’s 
plans, and will signal to us either by flash 
or by the big war drum. W’^e must always 
be on the alert for a signal.” 

‘‘ Very well, W’allolo; let us be off. See 
that the body is placed in the darkest 
corner. I will go with Fedash and lie in 
the shadows outside. Say good-bye to 
Zabari, and tell him that wo will signal to 
him from the Scouts.” 

In a few minutes the three men found 
themselves in the deep shadows of the 
huts. The night was very dark, and there 
were appearances of rain, but Tom judged 
that for some hours at least there would be 
no downfall. Rain would be a calamity, as 
their trail could easily be picked up. 
Noiselessly they slipped from hut to hut 
until they neared the Western barricade. 
Here a number of men could be seen keeping 
watch. A fire had been lighted, and most 
of the war-boys were lying asleep. Tom 
and his followers kept away until at length 
they found themselves a few yards from a 
large circular house. 

“ There, master,” whispered Fedash, 
” that is the place where the prisoners are 
kept.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Rev. New Chum. 


T he dry spell was over at last, and the 
long looked-for rain had come, ushered 
in by an exceptionally violent thunderstorm. 
For a week it had been raining almost with¬ 
out cessation, and the roads were in a 
terrible state, especially those used most 
by the bullock waggons for drawing logs 
to the mill. The Rev. Mr. Pegley had 
found his rides very trying. On more than 
one occasion his horse had been bogged up 
to the saddle-flaps, and twice he had had a 
fall on some of the slippery “sidelings,” 
fortunately escaping without serious 
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CHAPTER III.—A WILD NIGHT RIDE. 

injury. He had, however, stuck to his 
duty manfully, though with many mis¬ 
givings. 

. Late one Friday night, when busy over 
his sermon in the little box-like room dig¬ 
nified by the name “ study,” he was 
startled by a loud knocking at the front 
door. His sister had retired hours before, 
so he hurried to the door, wondering who 
this late visitor might be. He found it 
was a woman from one of the neighbouring 
cottages—the wife of a man employed at 
the local saw-mill. 


" Why, Mrs. Harris, what’s the 
matter?” he said, as soon as he caught 
sight of the white, anxious face. “ Step 
inside.” 

” No, thank you, sir. I was just hurry¬ 
ing down for the doctor, when I saw the 
light in your window, and thought you 
might go for me. I might have to wait for 
the doctor, and I don’t like leaving Tom.” 

‘‘ Is your husband ill, then ? ” 

” Didn’t you hear, sir, he got caught in 
the machinery yesterday, and was dread¬ 
fully cut about the legs. The doctor was 
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“ Morley’s, near Banyarra. The boy is 
pretty bad. Touch of diphtheritic croup, 
I’m afraid. I was out at the station to¬ 
day, and luckily met Morley just as he was 
saddling up to ride over to the station for 
help. The youngster is seriously ill, and 
unfortunately his mother is away,” said 
the doctor gravely. 

” Did you intend taking the medicine 
out yourself again, to-night?” said Mr. 
Pegley, as he noticed the weary look on 
the doctor’s face. 

” Yes, another five minutes and you 
would have mis.sed me,” answered the 
doctor simply. “ Apart from the medi¬ 
cine, the boy wants watching to-night. Hot 
foments on the throat, and that sort of 
thing. Morley is not much use, although 
the |)Oor beggar does his best. Well, he 
must wait a bit. I must fix Harris up 
again before I go. He’ll bleed to death if 
he is not attended to.” 

Whilst the doctor was speaking he had 
been struggling into his wet oilskin again, 
and now stood ready to go. 

For a moment the little minister hesi¬ 
tated, then he said : 

” Could I not take that medicine to 
^lorley’s? I understand a little about 
croup, and I think I could do what is neces¬ 
sary until you come.” 

“Just the thing,” said the doctor 
heartily. “The medicine is to be given 
every half-hour, and keep fomenting until 
the breathing is easier. You’ll find the 
horse at the gate. I’ll be there as soon as 
I can. Thanks very much for offering,” 
and without another word he hurried 
off, leaving Mr. Pegley standing on the 
doorstep with the medicine bottle in his 
hand. 

When Mr. Pegley first saw the horse at 
the gate he paid no particular heed, think¬ 
ing it was the doctor’s own quiet mare, 
but when he looked more closely, he saw 
it was a strange horse. A huge, raw-boned 
wicked-looking roan. It was Jim Morley’s. 
Everyone in the district knew it. It was 
a savage tempered brute, and only a perfect 
horseman like Jim would be at ease on him. 
Mr. Pegley’s heart sank -as he thought 
what would happen if he attempted to ride 
this horse. He half turned away, intend¬ 
ing to go home and catch his own “ Baldy,” 
but second thoughts showed him the folly 
of that idea. “ Baldy ” was in the big 
paddock, and it might mean an hour’s delay 
before he found him. No hope of getting 
another horse at that hour either, for the 
township had long been in darkness. 

There was only one thing for it. He 
muRt ride the roan. Screwing up his 
courage he approached the horse and un¬ 
hooked the bridle reins, patting him ner¬ 
vously on the neck the while. The horse 
stood quiet enough. The pace the doctor 
had ridden him in from Morley’s had 
taken some of the fire out of him, for the 
time being at any rate. 

Wrapping the invaluable bottle in his 
handkerchief, and placing it carefully in 
his inside coat pocket, hoping thus to save 
its contents when the inevitable spill came, 
Mr. Pegley prepared to mount. 

Gingerly placing one foot in the stirrup, 
he tried to muster up courage to swing 
himself into the saddle. He couldn't do it. 
His old terrors came back a hundred-fold, 
and fear held him in its power. Three 
times did he touch the stirrup with his left 
foot, but not once did he lift his right heel 
from the ground. The horse vras showing 
signs of uneasiness at this strange be¬ 
haviour, and was becoming more restless 
every minute. 

Mr. Pegley stood trembling in every 
limb, whikt he tried to master his fears. 
At last, in his agony of spirit, he cried 


here early this morning and dressed the 
cuts, but one of the bandages has worked 
loose, and I can’t stop the bleeding. I am 
so frightened. Tom is so weak and queer.” 

“ I am very sorry, Mrs. Harris. I only 
returned late this evening, and my sister 
evidently forgot to tell me of this, or I 
would certainly have been round. Don’t 
you wait. I’ll run over for the doctor, and 
you hurry back to your husband.” 

Thanking the minister, the anxious 
woman hurried away, and Mr. Pegley, 


post, showing plainly the doctor had just 
arrived home, evidently in a hurry. 

A loud “Come in” answered Mr. 
Pegley’s knock at the door. Stepping 
inside, he found the doctor busy making 
up a prescription. A dripping oilskin 
coat in a heap on the floor and the mud- 
splashed leggings of the doctor were 
evidence of a hurried ride. 

“Good night, Mr. Pegley. Excuse me 
not coming to the door. This is very 
urgent,” said the doctor curtly, as with 


With water running in streams from his dripping oilskin, he pulled up stiffly 
and awkwardly at Morley’s door." 


after tapping at his sister’s door and telling 
her what had happened, set out on his 
errand of mercy. 

It was still raining fitfully, and the wan 
light of the moon, which occasionally 
peeped out from the wildly hurrying 
clouds, made the quiet township look 
weird and melancholy. 

On reaching the cottage where the doctor 
had his quarters, Mr. Pegley was glad to 
see a light in the surgery window. A pant¬ 
ing horse, with steam rising in clouds from 
its heated body, was fastened to the gate¬ 


deft fingers he measured out a small portion 
from several of the numerous bottles on the 
shelf. 

“ Ah ! that’s the lot,” he said, and as he 
was corking the bottle and wrapping it 
up securely Mr. Pegley gave him his 
message. 

“By Jove!” said the doctor, rubbing 
his fingers through his hair. “ That’s awk¬ 
ward. Harris must be seen to at once, and 
then this must go out at once too,” looking 
at the bottle in his hand. 

“ Where to? ” asked the minister. 
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aloud, “ 0 God, for the sake of the child, 
help me.” 

Perhaps this was the shortest prayer he 
had ever uttered, but it certainly was the 
most earnest. With an effort he pulled 
himself together, and with the prayer still 
on his lips, at last scrambled awkwardly 
into the saddle. 

It was foitanate for him he wore no 
spurs that night, as he raked his right heel 
across the broad hindquarters of the roan. 

To Mr. Pegley’s surprise the horse did 
not bound off as he had seen it do so often 
when Jim Morley mounted, but stood toss¬ 
ing its head restlessly. The minister 
gently turned him round, and set off at a 
walk through the deserted township. As 
soon as the horse found his head turned 
for home, he quickened his pace, breaking 
at once into a canter, and, finding little or 
no check on him, soon settled into a hard 
gallop. 

With one hand grasping the reins and the 
other clutching the pommel, Mr. Pegley 
made a poor figure of a horseman, as he 
sat swaying and jolting all over the saddle. 




THE 


F itzgerald spoke immediately to the 
point. 

‘‘I’ve just learned from my young 
brother the truth about that broken win¬ 
dow. I shall probably want to beg your 
pardon later on for having accused you, 
but will you first please answer me a couple 
of questions? Why did you let us go on 
cutting you when you knew the truth all 
the time? ” 

Norris had looked embarrassed, un¬ 
happy, from the moment of Fitzgerald’s 
entrance, but he stiffened now as he 
answered coldly, ‘‘If your brother didn’t 
choose to tell the truth, I couldn’t very 
well, could I ? ” 

‘‘ No—o,” said Fitzgerald, slowly, with 
a slightly surprised accent. Then, after a 
pause, ‘‘ But you encouraged him not to 
own up, he says. You told him he needn’t 
confess. Is that true?” 

‘‘Yes.” Norris had flushed deeply, 
painfully. 

*‘ Then— why, please ? ” 

The other hesitated, and then burst out 
in a kind of desperation, ” Oh ! it’s no use 
telling you. You wouldn’t understand if 
I did.” 

‘‘ I might try,” said Fitzgerald, dog¬ 
gedly. “Goon.” 

Hurriedly, nervously, Norris began his 
story. 

‘‘Of course you’ve never heard of us— 
my people, I mean—but my mother’s name, 
before she married, was Patterson. Yes ! 
I daresay it sounds familiar—it may well. 
Her brother was a soldier out in India, 
a private in the 19th Royal Irish Mounted 
Infantry. He was invalided home ”—as 
an exclamation burst from Fitzgerald. 
‘‘Yes, it was the same chap. My uncle 
was the soldier that Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
saved.” 

There was a silence which the other could 
find no words to break. 

** My mother’s awfully fond of my 
Uncle 'Will, and when the news came of— 


On they went at this mad pace over the 
muddy road, now splashing through a pool 
of water, now stumbling into a deep rut, 
but still on, without a check in the speed. 
The minister made no attempt to ease or 
guide the horse, wisely thinking it would 
find its own track best. In this he was 
right. The horse was surefooted, and 
knew every inch of the road, and his 
rider’s light weight made little difference 
to him. 

Mr. Pegley’s head was in a whirl. He 
had never ridden so fast before, and it 
seemed as if he rode as in a dream. The 
thunder of the hoofs, the free, ]X)werful 
movements of the horse beneath him, and 
the swiftly passing trees were all new to 
him. Mile after mile they covered until 
at last they rode into the thick timber 
about a mile from Morley’s selection. 
Here, in the shadow of the huge trees, it 
was quite dark, and Mr. Pegley was thank¬ 
ful when the roan, of his own accord, 
altered his pace and walked warily through 
the darkness. 

‘‘Only another half-mile,” thought ^Ir. 




“SCHOLARSHIP 

By B. STANLEY, 

Author of “ The Coward,” etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

of his escape—I think she’d have done any¬ 
thing to show how grateful she was. But 
you were swells, and we’re nobody—and 
though we wrote a letter—I mean my 
mater wrote a letter to your people, it—it 
wasn’t any good. Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
had died to save my uncle,” his voice 
shook for a moment, ” and—and what was 
the good of letters? So we couldn’t do 
anything—in return, I mean. My mater 
often talked about it. If we could only just 
do something; but she said we’d never be 

able to, we were too poor. But we- 

There’s one thing-” He flung up his 

head, a note of defiance in his voice. ‘‘You 
can think it awful cheek, if you like, but 
you can’t stop us. We can be as proud 
of Lieutenant Fitzgerald’s pluck as you 
are. 'We can remember how he died. 

Why ! every year we-” He hesitated 

and broke off suddenly, then resumed 
abruptly. ‘‘ Call it rot or cheek if you 
like, but you—you Fitzgeralds—are sort of 
heroes to my mater. She was awfully 
proud when I got a scholarship here. She 
said it was an honour to attend the same 
school where your uncle had been.” 

A slow flush had risen to the other’s 
cheek. 

*‘ We’ve treated you so well, haven’t 
we ? ” he said ironically. ‘‘ Have you told 
your mater.” 

‘‘ No. Besides I —it sounds rot—but it 
seemed as if I’d got a chance just to—to 
pay a bit back, you know. It wasn’t any¬ 
thing—I didn’t Oh ! can’t you see? If 

anyone had done something just splendid 
for your family, you’d not mind roughing 
it a bit in return ! ” 

‘‘ Why—you—you’ve been a perfect 
brick, Norris. That ‘ Commemoration ’ 
business, too. You could have given us 
away over that. ” 

The words had an astonishing effect. 
Norris turned on him with flashing eyes. 

‘‘ You swells have got one thing to learn,” 
he said bitterly. ‘‘ Every chap outside 


Pegley, and then he suddenly heard the 
sound of rushing water. 

“The creek! It’s up!” he muttered 
between his teeth. Clearing the timber on 
the creek bank, he found his fears realised. 
The creek was up and running nearly a 
banker. The horse hesitated ; then, with a 
snort (evidently expecting a jab from a 
spur on an occasion like this), plunged into 
the swiftly running stream. 

This was the minister’s first experience 
of a swimming horse. The strange motion 
was too much for him, and he lost his 
balance and fell forward on the horse's 
neck. Fortunately, he managed to get a 
good grip of the mane, and so saved 
himself from falling headlong into the 
water. In this strange position, the horse, 
after a gallant struggle against the strong 
current, eventually carried him safely to 
the other side, wet through to the waist, 
aching in every joint, but safe. A few 
minutes later, with water running in 
streams from his dripping oilskin, he pulled 
up stiffly and awkwardly at Morley’s door. 

{To he continued.) 




CAD.” 


your set isn’t a cad—if you hat'e got all the 
blue blood in your veins. Get out of my 
room, will you ! I’ve had about enough of 
you.” 

Fitzgerald looked into his indignant eyes 
with a new expression in his own. 

‘‘All right, I’ll get. But I’m coming 
back—when I’ve seen the Head. There 
are one or two things I’ve got to say to 
you yet.” He laughed. ” And you’ve got 
to li.sten to ’em, whether you like it or 
not.” 

The Doctor was in his study, and alone. 

He heard the bov’s story without com¬ 
ment ; but his fine old face grew very stem. 

At its conclusion he walked to the door 
and spoke to a boy who chanced to be 
passing along the corridor. 

‘‘Tell Fitzgerald Minor to go to the 
library and w'ait there till I send for him.” 

He came slowly back into the room. 

‘‘ Why did you make this unprovoked . 
attack on Norris? ” 

‘‘ I think, sir—chiefly because he’s a 
scholarship boy,” acknowledged Fitz¬ 
gerald, frankly. 

The portrait of Lieutenant Fit:^erald 
hung on the opposite wall. The Doctor 
turned and looked at it in silence for a while 
before he spoke again. 

‘‘I am disappointed, sir—disappointed 
and discouraged. There were two boys in 
the school on whose honour I relied im¬ 
plicitly. Their very name seemed sufficient 
guarantee. And now I find that one is a 
liar—and both are cowards.” 

Fitzgerald started. 

‘‘ Both, sir ? ” he asked very quietly, but 
with his head held high. 

‘‘ Both,” repeated the Doctor, sternly. 

‘‘ I consider it the act of a coward to con¬ 
demn a boy unproved because he belongs 
to a different class from your own. You 
may think, sir,” he went on, with rising 
indignation, ‘‘that becau.se I have kept 
silence upon this matter, fearing to make 
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bad worse, that I am ignorant of this 
mean-spirited crusade against the scholar- 
«hip boys. I could name its leader, sir, 
the boy so wanting in generosity that he 
could stoop to originate the name of 
Scholarship Cad. 1 am amazed,” he went 
on, ” amazed at your ignorance and 
stupidity. When some of the noblest and 
most talented men in our land have sprung 
direct from the people, do you dare to set 
Jiip your immature standards and sweep- 
ingly condemn a class of boys whose only 
crime is usually that of possessing better 
brains than your own? Answer me this, 
sir? Who has shown the most forbear¬ 
ance, the most gentlemanly feeling, the 
truest courage in this deplorable business ? 
Who but the boy of humble origin, in 
w’hom you had not wit enough to recognise 
as true a gentleman as the noblest of your 
name? ” 

Fitzgerald had stood very still, his head 
erect like a soldier on parade, during this 
scathing condemnation. His eyes were 
fixed steadily on the Doctor’s face. Once 
he flushed deeply, but his glance never 
wavered. 

‘‘ You’re right, sir,” he said at the con¬ 
clusion. ‘‘I’ve been a beastly cad and I’m 
sorry. Of course I’ll explain things to the 
»Sixth and publicly apologise to Norris.” 

‘‘ Wait, my lad. ” 

The Doctor considered a moment. 

‘‘ No,” he said, rather sadly, ‘‘ w'e can’t 
afford to lose all our ideals. I can set the 
matter straight for Norris without drag¬ 
ging the name of Fitzgerald in the mire. 
I believe it has been a factor for good in 
the school—it may yet be so again, please 
God. So I’ll ask you to keep silent. If 
your brother has a spark of the family 
spirit in him, his sense of shame will be 
his greatest punishment. As for you— 
of course you’ll apologise to Norris— 
only-” 

“Tell me w’hat else to do, and I’ll do 
it, sir.” 


“ Don’t you think you owe Norris more 
than an apology ? Don’t you think it 
might be possible to prove to him that 
there’s bo impassable gulf between the gen¬ 
tleman by birth and the gentleman by 
instinct, if he’s the son of a road-mender? 
Of course you might just apologise to him 
and leave him alone for the future, but,” 
his smile was very kindly as he laid his 
hand for a momeat on the boy’s shoulder, 
“ doesn’t any other course suggest itself 
to you, my boy ? ” 

Fitzgerald drew a deep breath, his eyes 
very bright upon the Doctor’s face. 

“ I see,” he said, slowly. “ Thank you, 
sir. And—I sha’n’t mind it at all. I’ll 
be glad to do it,” he added, steadily. 

The bell for prayers sounded a couple of 
minutes later. 

At their close, the Doctor lifted his hand 
for continued attention and addressed the 
assembled school in those low grave tones 
that even the most irresponsible junior 
found impressive. 

“The full details concerning the break¬ 
ing of the laboratory window have recently 
come to my knowledge.” 

A fire of glances was directed at Norris, 
who sat with downcast eyes, his thin cheeks 
flushing. 

“ It is my intention, for reasons with 
which it is not necessary to acquaint you, 
that the name of the culprit shall remain 
undivulged. I desire all conjecture and 
discussion upon the subject to cease.” He 
stopped and l(x>ked pointedly and very 
sternly at the Sixth-form benches. “ There 
is one thing I should like to add before 
this subject is closed. I wish it to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood by all present that John 
Norris has my fullest confidence. There 
is no boy ip the school upon whose honour 
I more implicitly rely.” 

A chorus of excited discussion arose as 
the boys filed out into the corridor. 


Fitzgerald shouldered his way in silence 
through a group of juniors and overtook 
N orris. 

“ I beg your pardon, Norris, for being 
a beastly cad,” he said, distinctly, in the 
hearing of four or five of the Sixth. 

“ Oh ! You needn’t. It doesn’t matter,” 
returned Norris, miserably. “ And /t>- 
niyhl —oh !—it’s rotten ! ” 

And then some one in the background— 
Fitzgerald always suspected it was Layton 
—suddenly sang out, “ Three cheers for 
Norris ! ” 

In the midst of the shouting the Doctor 
appeared at the library door. 

“ What is the meaning of this unseemly 
tumult, boys ? ” 

“ Please, sir, we’re giving three cheers 
for Norris.” 

And then, without another syllable. 
Doctor Masterman, that rigid enforcer of 
discipline, turned on his heel, and, enter¬ 
ing the library, closed the door carefully 
behind him. 

“ Sav, Norris,” said Fitzgerald, off¬ 
handedly, “that bit of a spree to-night, 
you know—the youngster’s out of it—serve 
him jolly well right, too, young bounder ! 
—d’you care to cut in instead ? ” 

“ liaiher! That is- It’s not a ‘ have,* 

Fitzgerald ? ” 

“ Don’t be an ass ! ” 

“ Then—thanks. I’d like to, awfully.'* 

“ Mind, there’ll be no end of a row if 
w'e’re caught. Old man’d cut up rough, 
after to-night.” 

“Oh! I’ll risk that,” said Norris, 
laughing joyously. “ It’ll be great! But 
you—you’re quite sure you want me, 
Fitzgerald ? ” 

“ Don’t talk rot! Here’s Layton. Say, 
Bob.s, Norris is coming in to ‘ Commem.* 
to-night.” 

“Good man!” And Layton clapped, 
him heartily on the back as they went 
upstairs together. 

[the end.] 
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Peary’s Discovery of the North Pole. 


T o Commander Peary, after long years of 
patient and scientific work, has fallen 
the prize for which navigators have 
struggled for nearly four hundred years, 
and for which energy, money, and life have 
been poured out without stint. 

It was Henry viii. who inaugurated the 
search for the North Pole, and John Davis, 
a British navigator, in 1528 rounded Cape 
Farewell, the most southern point of Green¬ 
land, and gained for Gi'eat Britain what 
was then the record for “ farthest north.” 
Since that time scores of hardy explorers, 
British, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, 
Russian, and American, have sought to 
folve the secrets of the frozen Arctic, and 
while every expedition up till 1909 failed to 
locate the Pole, each effort contributed 
something to our knowledge of. that inhos¬ 
pitable region, and often, alas ! a tragic 
chapter to its history. 

Commander Peary’s interest in Arctic 
exploration dates back to 1885, when he 
read of Nordenskjold’s journey into the 
interior of Greenland, and he resolved that, 
in the following year, he would make a 
solitary expedition through the same fasci¬ 
nating and little-know'n country. This 


By i. SUART ROBSON. 

expedition was followed four years later 
by another, in which he discovered the 
insularity of Greenland, and finally de¬ 
cided to devote his life to northern explora¬ 
tion. “ I came to have a feeling,” he says, 
“that the reaeon and intent of my exist¬ 
ence was the solution of the mystery of the 
frozen fastnesses of the Arctic.” 

He could scarcely have forecast the 
twenty-three years of effort, the many 
expeditions from which he would return 
with his object still unachieved, or the 
disappointments and the well-nigh incredi¬ 
ble toil and hardship to be endured. Y’et 
all these were necessary for the success 
which has crowned his eighth expedition to 
the North. A “dash for the Pole” can 
only be successful if there have been long 
years of training and preparation, and all 
the experience of men and climate and 
equipment gained by Commander Peary 
during twenty years had to be drawn on in 
order to reach the goal. His staff waa 
carefully chosen, and included several men 
who had gone north with him on previous 
occasions; his equipment was admirably 
calculated to provide against all contin¬ 
gencies, while everything that human effort 


could do to win in the fight against Arctic 
elements, wind, cold, and desolation, was 
done. 

On July 6, 1908, Peary left New York 
in his old ship the liooftevelt, the ship 
which had been specially constructed to 
withstand the buffets and pressure of the 
ice, and to endure winds which would 
destroy an ordinary vessel. His country¬ 
men gave him a great send-off, but enthu¬ 
siasm was not confined to America. 
Scientists and travellers all over the .world 
\vere interested in the expedition, for no 
other man had given so laige a part of his 
life to one exploration, or endured more 
hardships or faced more perils or shown 
greater forethought and skill. 

On August 1 the Roosevelt reached Cape 
Y^ork, a bold headland marking the 
southern point of that stretch of Arctic 
coast inhabited by the Eskimo tribe from 
which Peary was to select his Eskimo escort 
and make up his Arctic equipment. Cape 
Y’'ork has been called the dividing line 
between the Arctic and the civilised world. 
“Behind me,” says Peary, “lay every¬ 
thing that a man personally loves—family, 
friends, home . . . ahead lay the trtmkles* 
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waste, through which I must literally cut 
my way to the goal; ahead lay my dream, 
that impulse which had driven me, for 
twenty-three years, to measure myself from 
time to time against the frigid no of the 
North. As I sailed north from Cape York 
OR the Inst day of August I felt that I was 
now, in truth, face to face with the final 
struggle, and standing there, with my back 
to the world and my face toward the 
mystery, I believed that I should win in 
spite of all the powers of desolation.” 

Twenty-two Eskimos, with their wives 
and children, had been taken on board at 
Etah, and two hundred and forty-six dogs, 
and with this considerable addition to its 
cargo the little black vessel steamed north¬ 
ward along the narrow and ice-encum¬ 
bered channels which, for three hundred 
and fifty miles, had to be threaded before 
winter quarters at Cape Sheridan were 
reached. Only four vessels before the 
Hoostvelt had succeeded in accomplishing 
any considerable portion of this voyage, 
and one of these was lost in the return 
journey; it is little wonder that all on 
board were full of anxiety as the little 
black vessel butted and rammed and 
pressed upon the almost solid ice, now in 
wild snowstorms, now moving slowly 
through dense fogs. 

At laet Cape Sheridan was reached, and 
the work of landing the supplies began 
without delay. This is the very first work 
of every well-managed Arctic expedition. 
With the supplies ashore, the loss of the 
vessel by fire or by crushing in the ice 
would not seriously cripple the w'ork of 
exploration. It would mean that the party 
would continue their work as arranged, 
living on shore, and when it w'as accom¬ 
plished they would walk across the ice to 
Etah and wait there for a ship to take them 
back to civilisation. 

The spring and summer are the only 
seasons in which Arctic exploration can 
be undertaken, but while it was necessary 
for the party to wait many monthe before 
they could make their journey to the Pole, 
there was work enough to keep all occupied 
as long as daylight lasted. Hunting paHiea 
went out to bring in meat for man and 
dogs; small expeditions were made with 
the sledges, not only with the object of 
exploring still unmapped inlets of the coast, 
but by way of enuring those members of 
the party who had not been in the Arctic 
before to the hardships they must face 
later, and of instructing them in the best 
methods of handling the dogs, managing 
the Eskimos, and protecting themselves 
against accident and frostbite. Final pre¬ 
parations for the sledge journey to the 
Pole were also made, and supplies trans¬ 
ported from Cape Sheridan to Cape 
Columbia, ninety miles north-west of the 
ship, the most northerly point of Grant 
Land, from which Peary intended to strike 
straight north across the Polar Sea. 

There is no land between Cape Columbia 
and the Pole, and no smooth ice. Those 
who think of Peary’s journey over Arctic 
ice upon his sledge as a swift passage across 
a frozen sea with the surface like one of 
our own frozen lakes, need to modify that 
picture considerably. “ The surface of the 
Polar Sea is of unimaginable unevenness,” 
says the explorer. “ Floes, pressed and 
frozen together, form pressure ridges some 
fifty feet high ; over such ridges and over 
bummocks of snow and ice the sledges have 
to be lifted bodily or a path hacked with 
the pickaxes.” But far more troublesome 
and dangerous than the ridges are the 
” leads,” lanes of open water, caused by 
the movement of the ice under the influence 
of winds and tides. They open without 
warning and vary from a mere crack to a 


dark river half a mile to a mile across, 
and stretching east and west as far 
as eye can see. These leads are the ever¬ 
present nightmare of the Arctic traveller— 
OH the upward journey lest they should 
delay his advance; on the return lest they 
should cut him off from land and life. It 
was at the “ Big Lead ” on his last journey 
that Peary suffered a long delay on the 
way back to the ship, and only narrowly 
escaped death by starvation. 

By February 15 spring was sufficiently 
advanc-ed for the final stage of the long 
journey to be begun, and a pioneer party, 
led by Captain Bartlett, one of Peary’s 
most valuable assistants not only on this 
but on his last expedition, set out from 
Cape Columbia. Pioneer and supporting 
parties are absolutely essential to success on 
such a journey as Peary w’as about to make. 
The pioneer party makes the trciil and sets 
the pace, while the supporting parties carry 
forward the food, and are sent back at 
appropriate and well calculated stages 
along the route as food becomes diminished. 
The strength of the main paity that is to 
make the final dash to the Pole is thus con¬ 
served as much as possible, and into it are 
draw'n from time to time those who seem 
best able to endure the fatigue and hard¬ 
ship of the final stage. 

Six days after the pioneer party Peary 
set out, just one day earlier than that on 
which he loft his ship three years before 
on the same errand. The cold was extreme; 
but this, on polar ice, is a welcome dis¬ 
comfort, for higher temperature always 
means open water, danger, and delay. 
“ Frosted and bleeding cheeks and noses 
we reckon as part of the game,” says Peary. 
“ Frosted heels and toes are far more 
serious, because they lest en a man’s ability 
to travel, and travelling is what we are 
there for. Mere pain and inconvenience 
are inevitable, but, on the whole, incon¬ 
siderable.” 

Struggling against terrific winds, cross¬ 
ing dangerous leads and ofton delayed by 
them, the party moved northward, now 
over sharp jagged ice which pierced even 
their thick Eskimo shoes, now over rubble 
ice covered with deep snow, through which 
they had literally to plough their way. 
Yet steady progress was made, and the 
hopes of all rose high as the goal grew 
appreciably nearer. It was with the 
keenest reluctance that, one by one, the 
supporting parties turned back; not one 
but would have been rejoiced to go the 
whole journey, despite the risks and hard¬ 
ships, in order to be among the first to 
reach the Pole. 

The last to leave was Capta.in Bartlett, 
and it was with a tinge of melancholy that 
Peary saw the captain’s broad shoulders 
grow smaller in the distance and finally 
disappear behind the ice hummocks of 
the white glittering expanse to the south. 
Like his comrades, Bartlett was keenly 
disappointed not to continue the journey, 
but ** he had every reason,” says Peary, 
“to be proud not only of his work in 
general, but that he had surpassed all pre¬ 
vious records by a degree and a quarter. 
He had been given the post of honour in 
command of the last supporting party, not 
only on account of that good work, but 
because it seemed right that in view of the 
noble work of Great Britain in Arctic ex- 
loration a British subject (as Bartlett, 
eing a Newfoundlander, was) should, 
next to an American, be able to Scay that 
he had stood nearest to the North Pole.” 

Peary was now left alone with Henson, 
a faithful coloured man, who had been 
with him in all his northern work, and four 
Eskimos. They were just a hundred and 
thirty-three miles from the Pole, and every 


nerve must be strained in order to make 
five marches of at least twenty-five miles 
each, crowding these marches in such a 
way as to bring the party to the end of the 
fifth march by noon, in order that an 
immediate latitude ol^ervation might be 
made. Yet, as the explorer says, it is in 
no way correct to speak of this final stage of 
his great journey as a ” dash for the Pole,” 
for nothing w;is done impulsively; every 
contingency had been carefully provided 
against, every emergency as far as possible 
foreseen; “it was a drive forward with a 
speed at limes almost breathless.” Under¬ 
lying all calculations was the knowledge 
that a tw’enty-hours gale would open leads 
which might be impassable and nullify all 
the explorer’s plans, but hope filled his 
heart. “ In spite of my fifty-three years, 
I felt fit for Ihe demands of the coming 
days, and w'as eager to be on the trail. My 
equipment and my supplies were perfec t 
beyond my most sanguine dreams of earlier 
years. ^ly party might be regarded ae 
ideal, as loyal and responsive to my will as 
the fingers of my hand. . . . This was the 
time for which I had reserved all my 
energies, the time for which I had worked 
for twenty-two years, for which I had lived 
the simple life and trained myself as for a 
race.” 

On April 2, on a clear eunlit morning, 
with food and fuel for forty days, the little 
party set out. Their course was nearly 
due north, across floe after floe, hard and 
level, with little patches of sapphire blue 
ice, the pools of the previous summer, over 
one pressure ridge after another, round 
towering pinnacles of sharp ice, and, after 
ten hours of ceaseless struggling, they had 
covered between twenty-five and thirty 
miles and reached a region never before 
trodden by human foot. The next march 
was equally successful, and with every 
pa.ss:ing day the travellers grew more con¬ 
fident of success. The weather and the 
going improved, and w’ith only brief 
snatches of sleep and rest they pressed on 
and on, until April 4 found them almost 
inside the eighty-ninth parallel. 

There was something strange and pic¬ 
turesque in the situation of this gallant 
little handful of men, the only living things 
in that trackless, wlourless, silent desert 
of ice and snow, tramping on, careless of 
personal suffering, in their determination 
to solve the last problem of the North, 

The last march ended in the forenoon of 
April 6, and, worn and weary as men could 
well be, they realised that the goal was 
won, “the prize of three centuries” had 
been gained. “ I cannot bring myself to 
realise it,” Peary wrote in his diary. “It 
seems so simple and so commonplace.” One 
of the strangest things to be realised, he 
adds, W’as the fact that in a march of only 
a few hours the party had passed from 
the w’cstcrn to the eastern hemisphere, and 
that on the first few miles of that brief 
march they had been travelling due north, 
while on the last few miles they had been 
travelling due south, although they had 
been travelling all the time in the same 
direction. 

Having verified his position on the 
summit of the world, Peary planted five 
flags—the silk American flag Mrs. Peary 
had given him fifteen years before, and 
which he had carried wrapped about bis 
body on the last stages of all his northern 
journeys; the flag of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, of which he was a 
member; the World’s Ensign of Liberty 
and Pence; the Hod Cix>f 8 flag; and that 
of the Navy League. Three cheers were 
given when the American flag was raieed, 
and then, in the space between the ice 
blocks of a pressure ridge, the leader left 
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a record of his achievement, and that the 
honour of having first reached the Pole 
belonged to America. 

Thirty hours were spent in taking obser¬ 
vations, attempting soundings, writing up 
the notes of the journey, and snatching a 
much-needed reet. Then at four o’clock 
on April 7 the party turned their backs 
upon the Pole and the little igloo they had 
built there, the most northerly habitation 
ever occupied by man. 

In Arctic exploration the return journey 
has always to be as carefully considered as 
the upward one, and the worst of Pe.ary’s 
sufferings and dangers on his last journey 
had CK curred as he eought to regain his ship. 
On this octasion the journey back was far 
easier and more quickly made; the 
travellers were helped by favourable 
weather, and by the fact that they had no 
trail to make nor igloos to build at each 
camp. The supporting parties had left 
these ready for occupation, and it was no 
difficult task to pick up the trail. On 
April 23 the igloo at Cape Columbia was 
reached, and Peary felt that his lifework 
was safely accomplished. 

He and his men were heartily glad to be 
once again on land, to have passed the 
treacherous leads and the wide expanses of 
young thin ice which a sudden gale might 
transform into an open and impassable sea. 
Two more marches and they saw the little 
black Roosevelt lying in her icy berth, 
with sturdy nose pointed straight to the 
Pole. 

The gladness of the travellers’ return. 


however, w'as clouded by the news that 
Professor Rosa Marvin, the Commander’s 
secretary, and one of the most valued 
membere of the expedition, had been 
drowned at the Big Lead on his way back 
to the ship. The manner of his death will 
never be fully known, for no human eye 
was on him when the thin ice broke and 
he was engulfed. He was the only white 
man of the party, and, on breaking camp, 
he had gone forward, leaving the Eskimos 
to harness the dogs and follow. When 
they came to the lead and saw nothing of 
him, they guessed at once what had hap¬ 
pened, but camped awhile, hoping that he 
might return. Then they saw his skin 
coat on the surface of the water, and 
knew that further waiting was useless. 
Frightened and superstitious, they threw 
from the sledge everything that had be¬ 
longed to him, after the custom of the 
Eskimo, and hurried back to the ship. 
Marvin’s bones lie farther north than those 
of .any other human being, but his grave 
no one could make. His comrades erected 
a cairn of stones on the northern shore of 
Grant L<and, placing on its summit a tablet 
on which was inscribed his name and the 
manner of his death. 

It was now late spring, and all the 
members of the expedition aw.ait€d eagerly 
the coming of summer and the return to 
civilisation. The time was utilised to 
carry on the scientific work of the expedi¬ 
tion and to get the Roosevelt ready for her 
homeward voyage. On July 18, with only 
the tragic memory of Marvin’s death to 


lessen their high spirits, they left Cape 
Sheridan, and, thrusting a way through 
broken ice and along the narrow channels 
which had given them so much trouble 
on the upward journey, reached Etah on 
August 17. Here Peary said good-bye to 
the faithful Eskimos who had done so much 
to make his expedition a success, and from 
whom he parted with very keen regret, 
knowing that it was improbable he should 
ever find himself .among them ag.ain. They 
were all supplied with the necessaries of 
Arctic life as they had never been before, 
and those who had actually been of the 
sledging parties were so enriched as to be 
practically Arctic millionaires. 

On September 21 the Roosevelt reached 
Sydney, Cape Breton, the little town to 
which Peary had so m.any times returned 
unsuccessful, and there a warm welcome 
awaited him. “ Simple and common¬ 
place ” the feat might seem, on looking 
back, to the man who achieved it, but every 
one whose heart beats high at the story 
of courage .and endurance, and of a great 
adventure carried through despite all 
obstacles, who rejoices at every addition to 
our knowledge of the geography of the 
world, and at the solving of great pro¬ 
blems, will see something splendid and 
heroic in Commander Peary’s notable 
achievement. The Pole has been dis¬ 
covered after nearly four centuries of 
effort, and it was well that its discovery 
should be made by one who has given so 
many years of thought and work and 
energy to the task. 
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R obson, M. L. (“ Mouldy ”). Master of 
the fourth. Wears vile ties and a 
horrible little collar, which shows his 
Adam’s apple. Squeaks and sneers 
and blinks red eyes when in a 
fume. Can only be quieted after a 
lengthy flow of imitation humour at 
the expense of his dear lads. Once lost 
his temper badly and hit Adams Major 
across the head with a ruler. Promptly 
hit by “ Maddy ” Adams in the waistcoat. 
Frightful shindy in Head’s room, only 
stopped by threats of expulsion and mutual 
apologies. President of the Natural 
Historical Society. Has written stodgy 
stuff about insects in the School Mag. Very 
keen on beetles. Possibly the best beetler 
in the school, though “Frousty” Pilch 


PART V. 

runs him very close. What’s the good ? 
Was once seen walking down town with 
lady. Promptly received fourteen ugly 
Valentines unearthed from the old sweet 
shop in High Street. Wore a shocking bad 
“ topper ” at last year’s sports. Couldn’t 
understand why the “Old Clo’” man 
called at his place for days afterwards. 
Some of the Fourth could have explained. 

Stiggers, a. T. (“Paulhan”). Born 
1896. The school’s aeroplane enthusiast. 
Keeps the Fourth regularly supplied with 
paper aeroplanes, which sometimes circle 
gaily round the class during lessons. 

French Master entered Fourth room 
yesterday and was immediately struck in 
the face with two paper Paulhans. 


Frenchy also found the air filled with 
other specimens; and Stiggers, dressed in 
his Master’s cap and gown, brandishing a 
cane and explaining his theories of flight. 

Unfortunately the Head followed im¬ 
mediately after Frenchy, and Stiggers, en¬ 
deavouring to put his theories into practice 
by performing record flight back to his 
desk, tripped up on borrowed gown and 
hurt his left propeller. Now busy trying 
to conjure up a method of flying from 
Detention Room. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen. The humor¬ 
ist of the Laboratory. Scientifically 
known as hydrogen-sulphide (H,S). It is 
said to occur naturally in mineral springs 
and in other matter undergoing decay. It 
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gives a most marvellous imitation of rotten 
eggs, and if you want to serve one of your 
pals right, just invite him to a quiet party 
and, when he asks for a lemon squash, dilute 
hydrochloric acid on ferrous sulphide. 

Phew ! You can’t even cut the smell. A 
small quantity is nearly always present in 
certain mineral waters used in the treat¬ 
ment of rheumatism and some skin 
diseases, so if you ever get the choice of 
one or the other, p’r’aps you’ll find it more 
pleasant to vote for the rheumatism. 

It has been the subject of many ancient 
jokes in and out of the Lab., but after all, 
it isn’t a very pleasant subject to pursue. 

Tignell, B. N. (“Rufus”). Born 
1897. Red-haired youngster with marked 
criminal tendencies. The wicked villain 
in the story of “The Sergeant’s Sorrow; 
or the Drill Book and the Drain.” The 
book in question is a little volume 
in which is entered the names of those 
w’ho misbehave during drill. 

“ Rufus,” who had a record 
number of entries, managed 
to bag it, and drop it down 
the school drain. Sergeant’s 
searches fruitless, and Head’s 
appeals useless till the drain 
refused to work, and plum¬ 
bers w^ere called in. Drill 
Book rescued—and disin¬ 
fected in vain. Sorrowfully 
cremated by Sergeant, who 
vows vengeance. “Rufus” 
falls under suspicion and con¬ 
fession finally extorted. 

“ Lep’ri ” present to gloat 
while “ Rufus ” has lumps 
cut out of him in the Head’s 
study. 

Another mis-spent young 
life. 

Tomkins (“ Navvy ”). Day 
boy. Born about 1896. Knows 
little about his ancestors, but 
the Tomkins person’s be¬ 
haviour recently suggested 
that he must have descended 
from a long line of brick¬ 
layers, w’asherwomen, fried- 
fish purveyors, and others 
well known in the social scale. 

This outsider disgraced the 
school in public last week and 
has since been sent to 
Coventry. 

Day boys sometimes bring 
lunch from home. The Tom¬ 
kins lout eats his walking about the streets 
w’ith his fellow-navvies. Discovered 
by one of the Prefects bartering a 
thick mutton sandwich (yes, Mutton!) 
with a vendor of baked chestnuts. In¬ 
quiries proved that regular trade w-as done 
in this way, the chestnut merchant pro¬ 
ducing a heap of day boys’ lunch for our 
Prefect’s inspection. “ Navvy,” his 
mates, and their organ-grinder associate 
cautioned by Head, and midday leave 
withdrawn. So glad. 

Vernon, A. C. (“Andy”). Born 1897. 
The adventurous soul who tried to burgle 
the Laboratory recently. Modern life is 
too dull for a boy of piratical tendencies or 
hankerings after highw'ay robbery, and 
“ Andy ” is driven to weird extremes to 
save himself being bored to death. The 
attack on the Lab. was undertaken because 
he was “dared to ” by one of his associates. 

At 3 r.M. one Wednesday, while most of 
the other chaps were at Footer, it look 
place. Bunked up from the playground by 
Watson, he scrambled on to the ledge and 
worked open the unfastened wundow*. 
Leaning over into the room, he was just 


about to fasten on to a bottle of special 
sulphuretted when a quiet voice asked him 
if he wanted any help. It was our beloved 
Chemical Master, who, ordering “Andy” 
to remain w'here he was, pulled the window 
dow’n and imprisoned him. “Andy,” 
cornered, gave away the plot, and as 
punishment was forced to hang downwards 
for a quarter of an hour surrounded by the 
pungent fumes of the hydrogen, the 
stopper of which was obligingly removed 
by the Master, for his special benefit. 
“Andy” still feels very sick. 

Vincent (“ Fatty ”). Born 1897. Rival 
to Albinus and Apicius, famous Roman 
gluttons. Knows all there is to know 
about the pleasures of the table A genial 
gourmand, and a hopeless elocutionist. 
Turned out of class during the recital of 
poems on Wednesday. Each boy had to 
say his piece, and all w-ent well till 
“Fatty” was trotted out to the front of 


the class to do his best. With a mouthful 
of hardbake he started on “ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore.” Only got as far as in¬ 
forming the class in a slushy voice that 
“ Not a drum was heard,” when he 
stopped, gazed at the assorted dials of 
the Upper Fourth, giggled, snorted, and 
finally roared with laughter, wasting quite 
a lot of hardbake in the process. The 
Fourth, as a mass, are certainly rather a 
trial, but “ Fatty,” fortified by foodstuff, 
should certainly have been able to stand 
the strain. But something tickled him 
—perhaps he was eating comic hardbake? 
Anyhow', he w'ent off into hysterics, and 
the class with him; finally thrust outside 
to cool before visiting the Head. 

Distinguished himself on a previous 
occasion. Was eating an apple in class 
when Head suddenly arrived. “ Fatty,” 
rather short-sighted, threw apple through 
w'indow, which he imagined was open. It 
wasn’t, and fragments of smashed window- 
pane splashed down to greet the Head, one 
piece lodging in Jackson’s ear. Don’t 
blame “ Fatty ” ; Jackson shouldn’t have 
such elephantine ears, or he should keep 
them clipped. 


Watkins, G. F. (“ Dovey ”). Born 
1897. Buxton Minor's hated rival. Both 
members of Form Three and both adorers 
of Molly Parsons, the daughter of Parsons, 
the sweet-shop man in Market Street. Molly 
is a pretty kid of thirteen and a hopeless 
flirt, and after toying with the battered 
hearts of Buxton and “ Dovey ” for many 
months, she at last decided to accept the 
latter as her future husband and marry 
him when his allowance from home per¬ 
mitted. Rather cruelly she arranged that 
the bitter blow to Buxton should be struck 
through “ Dovey.” She wrote as follow's : 

“Dear ‘ Dovey,’ —I’ve thort about you 
and Buxton and think yore nicer becorse 
he’s rather a little ass and yore hair curls 
nicer so I will only talk to you when you 
come here in future and you can tell him 
not to make any row as if he gets cort by 
farther it will be worse for him. 
1 don’t like him at all now' his 


hair is so ugly and he’s got a bad 
temper and so Darling, w’e will one of these 
days get marrid and have poted Lobster 
for dinner always. I shall come round 
and see the mach next Satterdy against 
‘ -Murstly.’ 

“Your affect friend Molly.” 

“ Dovey,” bursting w’ith triumph, 
attempted to pass this note across the class 
to Buxton, but the eagle eye of the Form 
Master intercepted it, and, to the unutter¬ 
able concern of both the culprits, it was 
read out in class. 

Of course, this sort of thing shatters 
romance. It nearly shattered “ Dovey’s ” 
face also, for a frightful “ scrap ” between 
“Dovey” and Buxton followed. They’ve 
neither of them spoken to Molly since—on 
pain of expulsion from the school. 

William (the Conqueror). Better 
know'n in the Low'er School as “ William 
the Conker 1066.” Made Hastings what it 
is to-day, by visiting it several years ago. 
removing several buildings which show'ed 
signs of age, and instituting a mode of 
life which his training in Normandy—the 
pippin country—suggested to him. Built 
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Battle Abbey, bits of which you can see by 
trotting down for a day’s excursion {bs. 
return) from town. 

William did lots of good work, after 
pillaging England. Introduced the 


position. It offends us with its vulgarity, 
and we crave an explanation. 

X. Can’t find anything to go in here. 
Might get learned, and bone a few “ X’s ” 


Yexley, T. H. (“ Fuggy ”). Born 1897. 
A fat, snub-nosed youth with a desire to 
shine as an author. Has submitted a 
manuscript to us with request that it should 
be published in full here. 







Doomsday Book and the 
Curfew Bell. Had three 
tiresome sons, one of whom 
was known as “ Rufus ’ 
(or “ Carrots ” by the mob), 
and the other “ Curthosc,’’ 
because of his short legs. 
William forgot them by 
hunting—his one big hobby. 

You can find out lots more 
in “ Little Alfie’s First 
Primer of History ; Told in 
Words of not more than 
Three Syllables, for the 
Tiny Tots.” 

Kellermank (Herr Fritz 
Heinrich). German 
Master. Specimen of con¬ 
versation : “ Vait vunce, 

you boys. I vill giff you 
fine lesson if you iss good- 
behaved and none of jour 
monkey shines make. You 
iss gettin’ a kind of fresh, 
lately—vot you say ‘ too 


Regret space is too limited, but, anxiou 
to show the world what “Pug” Yexley 
can do when the literary mood gets hold 
of him, we gladly quote the following 
sentences from his masterpieces : 

“ The outsider pushed the door open 
wide showing himself a big well-set man 
in a brigand’s tunic and belt on which 
hung pistols and a sword and about a dozen 
men of the same tipe.” 

“ There are ten of us said Polly. There 
is Anne upstairs siting beside the baby’s 
cot and will not leave it for a minuet.” 

“ The maids ecreemed until they could 
screem no more as the reader can imagine 
if he has to do wdth women of their tipe.” 

“ We do hope for the best, I have found 
another child though a little girl with a 
face like an angle.” 

“ Puggy ” will, one of these days, do 
much better w’ork than this, from a liter¬ 
ary point of view, but he’ll never give us 
more fun than he has in this short MS. 
The entire editorial staff of “ Who’s 
Who ” thank him. 


speedy,’ don’t it? Did I 
heard a noise from boy Simpson ? And 
if so he vill get der lickens, by golly, in 
chust von minutes.” 

Ornaments his Teutonic visage with a 
delightful bit of landscape gardening that 
throws all other efforts of the school in the 
way of face-fungus completelv in the 
shade. We refer to his beard, a huge bush 
of German hair that paid no duty w'hen it 
was imported to our country. If he didn’t 
keep it regularly mown he would undoubt¬ 
edly tread on it, but it makes the most 
comfortable nest for flies. Has a quaint 
trick of turning in his toes, peering over 
his glasses, and sticking his hands in the 
pockets of his large-sized waistcoat. 

Worms Head. Another geographical 
giggle. Never known to fail in a Ix»wer- 
School lesson. It sounds a bit funny to 
start with, and is always turned to account 
by a bright little lad twisting it laboriously 
into “Worms in the head,” or something 
similarly ingenious and refined. But we’re 
as interested over this as we w’ere over 
^IcGillicuddy, and must ask questions. 
What sort of wrorm is it whose head has 
inspired the christening of the prominent 
headland so daintily ? Was there a famous 
piersonage of the name of Worm who owmed 
the Head ? Was he any relation to Selsey 
Bill, Mull of Canty re, or .any other geo¬ 
graphical comedian ? How’ long are we to 
be kept in ignorance while these questions 
simmer like batter in our brain-pans ? 

Brach-y-Pw’ll, which some little lads 
seem to find funny, is of some use ; it gives 
us exercise in speaking without splashing— 
practice in w’hich art is much needed among 
the Lower School—but Worms Head is an 
unpleasant thing, calling up all sorts of un¬ 
pleasant visions. We’re of a refined dis- 


from Lempri^re, but there’s nothing much 
of interest by anyone whose name com¬ 
mences with such a hateful letter except 
Xerxes, the King of Persia, whose army 
of over five million was stopped in its trium¬ 
phant progress by 300 Spartans, and who 
was murdered. 

There was Xenophon also, of course, but 
we think you’d better wait till a chap with 
a name beginning at the letter X comes to 
school before we start biographies under 
this initial. 

Yerburgh, L. N. (“ Yer ”). Born 1895. 
Another prominent debater. Chief speaker 
at debate on the question, Alien Immi¬ 
gration. Protested, as a patriotic English¬ 
man, at the wholesale landing of undesir¬ 
able aliens in England. Thought it dis¬ 
graceful that we should have to support the 
refuse of other countries when often 
Englishmen of bluest blood had insufficient 
food. (Loud applause.) Particularly in¬ 
stanced .as undesirable the Scotsmen who 
swarmed over the Border in the search for 
bawbees, and the impoverished Irishmen 
who quartered themselves on us. Men¬ 
tioned glaring instances of such undesir¬ 
ables at school—Mickv Coyne, Archie 
Cameron, and Terry Carter, who were 
present. 

Micky .arrived first in the rush to protest, 
with a straight left behind the Yerburgh 
left ear; Terry Carter hurled his whole 
body enthusiastically on the hated Saxon ; 
while Archie, looking more freckled than 
ever, was held back by the leader of the 
Opposition. A really frightful row fol¬ 
lowed. “ Yer,” it was very naughty of 
yer ! 

The Debating Society absolutely can't 
last. 


Y’oung, T. N. (“Forky”). Born 1896. 
The success of our Last House concert. 
Wilkins had been a bit funny trying in 
vain to get through a whistling solo 
while the audience made faces at him. 



but “ Forky ” tried to turn on a flute 
performance which gave us all hysterics. 
He’s a solemn youth, is “ Forky,” and 
after he'd arranged his ruby lips in posi- 
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tion, elevated his eyebrows, and squinted 
at the air-holes of his instrument, he 
got to work on a dainty little piece— 
“ The Rippling Brook.” By the time he’d 
finished a couple of lines of alleged imita¬ 
tion brook in full ripple, the chaps in the 
front row were getting dangerously purple 
in the ears with suppressed laughter; a 
series of ornamental twiddles on the high 
notes—a bird chattering to its mate, appa¬ 
rently—provoked one ominous snort, then 
another came from the back row, several 
handkerchiefs were stuffed quickly into 
mouths, and the avalanche of laughter 
broke loose. Poor old ” Forky ” ! When 
will he realise the foolishness of casting 
pearls of music before—clods ? 

Z. Nothing under this heading worth 
talking about. And you must have had 
enough by now. If you haven’t, we’ll do a 
second edition, if you clamour for it loudly 
enough. 

[the end.] 

THE LAST FIGHT OF 
THE DAINTY. 

(A.D. 1594 .) 

W HERE rise the Cordilleras above San Matthew bay, 
Lonj; sought of many captains the fair ship 
Daintp lay ; 

Since last she sailed from Plymouth was twelve long 
months ago. 

And aye tlie cry was “ Westward 1 ”—and ever— 
“ Westward-Ho 1 ” 

They’d plundered Valparaiso, they’d swept the 
Southern Sea, 

Tliey’d traded in despite of the Viceroy’s decree, 
And gallant Richard Hawkins, who ploughed the 
tropic main. 

Defied, with help of Fortune, the pride and power of 
Spain. 

The hot June night was over, and, when the day 
broke clear, 

The shipmw soon were hauling upon the running 
gear: 

They weighed the deep-sea anchors with lusty song and 
shout; 

They chantied up the topsTs—they shook her courses 
out. 

The shipmen’s hearts were merry, they’d garnered 
store of gold, 

An d silks were heaped, and spices, witliln tlie 
Daintf/'s hold; 

They’d looted Spanish cities, they’d fought tlie cruel 
foe; 

But now their hearts were yearning for England and 
the Hoe. 

’* A tail/" —” Tiro sail/" —the warning in startled 
words rang clear. 

And faces for a moment were marked with sudden 
fear: 

But Richard Hawkins cheered tliem—" Tas'o galleons 
of Spain ? 

Then at them, Devon sea-dogs—fall on with might 
and main I ” 

Spain’s Admir.^1 de Castro had laughter in his eyes : 
The foe he long had sought for must now become 
his prize : 

Folk mocked him in Callao—Uiey ne’er should do 
again !— 

He’d two great ships, and cannon, and twice six 
hundred men. 

Aboard the little Dainty were thn csncre and fifteen 
Bold hills of heart and mettle—of thews and vigour 
keen. 

And when the Spanish warships bore up on either 
side 

Their trumpets rang defiance across the ebbing tide. 

The Dainiy cleared for action—tliey laced her nettings 
tight; 

The tops were armed ; the musketeers stood by with 
match ahght; 


And wrhen the Spaniards grappled, and laid their 
ships aboard. 

The Devon sea-dogs fell on tiicm witJi half-pike and 
with sword. 

Day-long the battle lasted, and, when Uie darkness 
came, 

Tlie ships of proud de Castro drew’ off in bitter shame : 
The foe he could not vamiulsh ; no might of hli 
destroy 

The tierce and dauntless courage tliat dwelt in man 
and bo 3 \ 

The morrow brought no respite : the third noon wore 
away. 

And still the little Dainty lield botli her foes at bay : 
But of her bold defenders—those five and seventy 
men— 

Were few’ alive to answer the muster-roll again. 

Her masts, lier sails, her rigging lay piled in utter 

wTe<^k ; 

Her dead and dying shipmates still cumbered all tlie 
deck ; 

And gallant Richard Haw'kin.s, sore smitten nigh to 
death. 

With six wounds in Lis body, scarce drew liis ptunful 
breatJi. 

Then spake the Dainiy^t master—Hugh Coniish w’as 
his name: 

“ To yield unto the Spaniard I trow’ it were no shame ; 
He swear-i, if we surrender, each seaman shall go free, 
.\jid rijnnoutli Hoe is calling—is calling o'er tlie 
sea 1 ” 

Tliey boro the wounded Captain ashore to IJma towaj ; 
Within tiieir strongest prison Uiey laid his body dow’ii ; 
And there the Holy Otlice, with fetter and witli chain, 
Heape<i shame upon tlic leader who’d defied the 
might of Spain. 

Give praise to Richard Grenville, and gallant Francis 
Drake, 

And all those deathless heroes who fought for England's 
sake; 

But, ere the tale is ended, tell o’er for years to be 
The fight that Richard Hawkins fought in the Southern 
Sea. 

TIXSLF.Y PRATT. 

[Sir Richard Haw'kins was bom in 1562. He 
commanded the Duc/c galliot in Drake’s raid on the 
Spanish Main in 1585 ; and was Captain of the Strallow 
in the attack upon the Great Armada in 1588. Tlie 
Dainty, a ship of from .300 to 400 tous, was originally 
calkKl the Repentance, but Queen Elizabetli changed 
her name to the /)ainiy. She sailed from Blaokw'all 
April 8, 1593, put into Pl.vmoutli for men and stores, 
leaving there about tlie middle of June. Tlie .sea- 
fight between Hawkins’s sliip and tlie tw'o Spanish 
galleons lasted tliree days. After the capitulation 
Don Beltran de Castro handed his prisoner over to 
tlie Inquisition, and Hawkins languished in a Spanish 
risen for ten years before his freeilom was obtaiiiei.! 
y a ransom of 12,000/. He was knighted by Kiug 
James 1., was made Vice-Admiral of Devon, and 
settled at Slapton.] 

^ ^ ^ 

Corresponbence. 


ANXIOUS.—As ephemeral as skating rinks : some are 
alread 3 ’ closed. But the invention will be further 
developed, and therein will lie the chance for the 
operators. You would have a much better chance 
in the Colonies. 

J. H. F. (Hackney).—1. Tlie kind of material used 
docs not matter much, but the quality of the work 
does. 2 and 3. I’sually better to draw laraer 
rather than smaller than the sketch will be ased. 
llie reducing often gives relinemorit. 4. You can 
only “ obtain a position on a imper ” by pegging 
away until .vour merits—if any—are recognised. 
Art is a hard taskma-ster nowadays ; the competition, 
owing to the multiplying eif Art schools, being 
increasingly keen, and .staff positions are not 
gatliercd as freely as blackberries in a good seiusori ! 

H. G. (New York).—Many other readers have suggested 
the same kind of thing, but we have not yet seen our 
way clear to start such a club. Perhaps we may one 
day. 

Don.—T lie books are old works long out of print, and 
only obtainable second-hand. The Biogr.inhio 
Tbiiverselle ” is in a largo number of volume*, and the 
best plan would be for you to go to tlie Guildhall 
Library, where you cau consult the lot for nothing. 


Dipping.—** The Sea,” fifteen pence post free ; pub¬ 
lished b.v Spottiswoode & Co., Shipping Gazette 
Office, New Street Square, K.C. 

O. K, D.—Probably a sw’indle. Consult an ocullit, 
tliat is a surgeon who devoU*s special attention to the 
eyes. If you do not know of one apply at the hos¬ 
pital in Great Victoria Street. 

W. C. P. (T^ondon).—Case’s French Dictionary would 
suit you best, but Caascdl’s is nearer your price. 

R. E. (Li ge).—You want more c.xercLso and Ics.? 
smoking, and should play as mucii football as you ca i. 

Naturalist.—1. Tlie dcjM-ription Is that of the malo 
Agaporni* eana, the Madaga-scar love-bird, but in 
that species the head of the female is stated to he 
green, and the tail lias bhu'k spots. It would seem, 
therefore, that your hints are both mahs*, or tliat the 
female lia-s assumed the male plunuige. 2. llig 
siiaits nre in the aijuarium to reduce the scum, and 
tJie difliculty is to have ju.st tlic right numlier. If 
you have too man\' siiaits they will attack tiie oth(;r 
inhabitants ; but in summer the scum Ls in exces.4 
in most atiuariuins and has to be removed with a 
sponge. 

S. J. C. (Sutton Coldfield).—The drawing is not quite 
up to our standard. Why not take part in our 
various drawing and sketching comi>etitious ? 

I’HcmwjHArHic Re.vder (I’enge), — You cannot do 
better than obtain a copy of " Tlie ‘ Welcome ’ 
Photographic Exposure Record and Diary ” for 
1911. 

Football.— Mr. G. O. Smith, the Intemational, irf ^ 
not now’ at Elstree. He succeeded Mr. A. F. IL 
Dunn as headmo-ster (or ratiier, co-headmaster) of 
Langtou, preparatory school for Eton. 

R. H. C. (Co. Kerry).—Owing to the immense number 
of our readers who write to u.s it is not possible for us- 
to reply by poet. H we attempted this we should 
have no time left to produce the ’* B.O.P.” We 
can answer only in tluse columns. We have had 
articles on Engineering lately that supply just the 
information you seem to desire. Refer to them. 

H. D. (Enfield).—The story you want appeared ir> 
Volume II. of the “ B.O.P.” It has I e;;n reprinted ii» 
volume form, and may l)e obtained, we think, of 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

QuODf.—There are no florins of George II. Silver 
florins began with Queen N’ictoria. 

A. I. X.—1. ** The Ca.stle of the Carpathians,” “Tlio 
Silver Whistle,” and “ Tom, Dick, and Harry,” were 
all in the fifteenth volume. -2. The copper coins of 
George HI. and Getx’ge IV. are ail worth more than 
their face value. 

M. Ferguson. —See the article on building a model 
yacht on page 60 of our twenty-seventh volume. 

N. Foreman. —ColUvt both, as the reversed watermark 
is a sufficient distinction to constitute a variety. 

A. K.—^Tlie Institution of Civil Engineers Ls in Great 
George Street, Westminster. Appl^' to the Secretary 
for particulars of membersliip. 

A. Reader.—W e have had a scries of illustrated articles 
on building an electro-motor. 

F. H. Hadland.—C arpenter’.s tools cost much tlie 
same at all toolshops. The nearest shop to Earring- 
don Street Station would seem to be Buck’s, on 
Holbom Viaduct. 

NEnT'-R.—The mesli-stick makes a mesh twice its 
width, so that a half-inch stick makes an inch 
mesli. A good length is about nine inches. A ham¬ 
mock looks best when made of white line. 


H. M.—"The Complete Chess Guide,” published by 
John Grant, 31 George iv. Bridge, Edinburgh. 





FREE, 200 FOREIGN STAMPS, 

Including unused, and scarce, together with Illustrated Price 
List, sent to rcs])onsible collectors sending Id. stamp for postage 
(abroad 3d.). Mention (lih 28 B. 

LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP DEPOT, 

71 Palmerston Road, Southsea. 

Only one packet to each applicant. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

143 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China. Kcuatior. Gold Coast, Greece. Hrezil, 
Mexico, &c.. Sets of 9 Denmark. 6 Jai)an, 2 Ausirinn Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Hclgians, d:c. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., BRISTOL. 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s 

(LIMITBD) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


SEVEN 

PRIZE 

MEDALS. 


» Smoothly as a 

or Spurt, the 
rounded by a 
Assorted Sample 
rtained from all 
»ck, send Seven 
lirmingham. 

Attention is also dratvn to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 



ASTOUNDING OFFER TO BEGINNERS I i! GENUINE OLEARANOE SALE. 

Send »Vi. P.O. and we will forward you 100 used and ununed Stamps (including Japan, 
China. U.S.A.. Mexican. Chill, iic. Ac.), all different, and '/OO Duplicates; and to those 
sending Id. for posta»ie of our Approval Sheets (all 8tam|m half usual price, from M- 
upwards) we will present absolutely free 8 Unused French Colonies. We make no profit 
out of this transaction, but do it to clear out our stock. 

ITiU offer ponHcely enrmot be repeated. 

BARNETT BROS., S9 QUBEN^S ROAD. RICHMOND. SURRHY. 


SET EIGHT MOROGCO FREE. 

COMPLETE SET, El. tl 2 PESETAS. CATAL06UED 4s. S4. 

This beautiful Set of 8 UNUSED MOROCCO, 5c., 10c., 
20c., 25c., 40c., 50c., 1 PESETA AND 2 PESETAS, 
all in perfect mint condition, with full gum. WILL BE GIVEN 
AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 
FOR OUR APPROVAL SHEETS INTENDING TO 
PURCHASE FROM THE SAME. Please note that onlv 
ONE Set can be supplied to each anplicant. and that Id. STAMP 
MUST BE ENCLOSED FOR POSTAGE. MENTION 
GIFT NO. 83 B. 

HAMILTON & CO., Preston Park, BRIGHTON. 


It mast be distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries as to the bona tides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of AdversiHemensa in thia colnmn is 

3d. tov 12 'Words, 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
addrens and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the pubUshers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

PBRFORATION GAUGE. 2S0 Mounts, and 950 Ansorted Stamps, includins Cyprus. 
Venexuela, Jamaica. Paraguay, 4 Transvaal. Costa Rica, Java. Philippines. Send r>d.— 
Cbaiu. Nethorfleld, Walpole Road, Bosoombe. 

100 STAMPS, different. 8<f.. including Port Said. San Marino. tTrnguay. Costa Rica, 
4 Ned. Indies. Tripoli. .Alexandria. Natal, Ac.—C bocxek. 1.16Glenroy Street. Cardiff. 

HOT AIR ENGINE, in good condition. 4s.—C artkb. 8t. James Road. Hereford. 

BIX FURNESS ABBEY PRINTS, by Hagbe. from Drawings by Carlyle: bound, 
published IKC.. 10s. 6<1. ; sacrifice. 6s.— Pickles, «2 Gowthorpe. Selby. 

SELLING OFF COLLECTION.— 60 rare Stamps, mostly oboolete Colonials, valued 
about 5s.. for 6d .; genuine offer ; not a dealer.—W ild. 62 Dorset Street. Bradford. 

FANCY MICE.— Blues. Yellows, Silvers. Dutch, Chocolates. Whites. Reds. Blacks. Chin¬ 
chillas. and Variegated, 6<i.. 9d.. Is., Is. 6d. pair.—PLOWMAN. Charmouth. Dorset. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.-AU sUmps id. each. 60 free to applicants.—Cox. 136 Cam¬ 
bridge Road, Seven Kings. 

EXCHANGE. 

CBCIL B. HALL. Friend Offloe, Bloemfontein, Free SUte. South Africa, wishes to 
exchange South African Stamps with all British Colonies; medium. Great Britain 
excluded. 

H. W. YANGELDBR, Box 246. Bloemfontein, O.F.8., South Africa, wishes to exchange 
South Atrlcsm Stamps for W'orld's; medium. Great Britain excluded. 


First in 1780 and Foremost Model Makers to the 

since. Admiralty. 

SPECIAL SALE. For 14 days only. 

WORKING MODELS. 

Each Tested under Steam. 

As we wish to reduce our stock before stock-taking, we offer the under¬ 
mentioned articles at suhstantinl reductions. Please note none are even 
shop soiled, but are perfectly new, and as we have only a few of each 
we would advise immediate order. 


8nil8RllliiQ for Fish. Insect, and Pond Life. Illustrated List. SR 
fl^UfllllUniv —Rkvelkt, Bridlington. 


Splendid Reversing Slide Valve Engines, with Steam Whistle. 
Thr^.ttle Valve. Heversing Lover fitU'd in Cab, d’c. Complete with Spirit 
Tanks and full instructions. As illustrated. Gauge l-ll} in. Sale 
Price, 19/6. Gauge 0=li in. Sale Price, 16 3 only. 

Larger, with 4 large Driving Wheels, Front 4-wheel Hogie. large 6-wheel 
Tender, dc. Complete. No. 1 Gauge^lj in. Sale Price, 32 6. No. 2 
Gaiige-2in. Sale Price, 42/-. No. 3 Gauge = ‘2a in. Sale Price, 55/-. 
No. 4 Gauge^3 in. Sale Price, £4. 17s. 6d. 

Steam Pilot Locos. Couided Drivers, fitted with Reversing Gear, 
Steam Whistle. No. 3 Gaugo = 2i in. Sale Price, 20 - only. 

Bridges, with one and two Spans, complete with Rails laid. Gauge 0= 
Ij in. Sale prices 3/-, 4/- and 5/- only. Gauge l = l3 in. Sale Prices, 
3/6, 5/- and 7/6 only. 

Compound Reversing S.V. Horizontal Engines, with Guides, 
etc.. Steam Whistle, Glass Water Gauge, Steam Pressure Gauge, Gas 
generating Spirit Lamp, etc. Magnificent and powerful Engines. Sale 
Prices. 35/- and 42/- only. 

Complete Electric Lighting Plants, consisting of Dynamo with 
Lamps and Holder. Powerful High Speed Steam Engine and Boiler with 
Glass Water Gsuge, Whistle, Throttle Valve, etc. All mounted and 
connecU*d up and tested. Gives a brilliant light. Sale Prices, 21/-, 
27 6. 32 6 only. 

ORDER NOW. .All orders will be sent per return and in rotation, 
and we are certain any of above articles will give perfect satisfaction. 

Special 1911 Illustrated Catalogue. 3d. post free. 

CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENCINE DEPOT, 
Argyll Arcscle, CLASGOW, N.B. 


Send to-day 
for the KINO 
CATALOGUE 
111 u ■ tratlng 
KINGS for all 


ING 


AIR. 
R. I F' L E 


KING AIK 
RIFLES are 
Mid by lead¬ 
ing xporting 
goods, h ar d- 
arare and toy 
dealers. 


It takes 
training to do 
that—and while 
you're training, yon 
also learn to be self- 
reliant, careful, quick, ob¬ 
serving, self-controlled and cou¬ 
rageous. All the things a true 
manly British boy should be. 


KING AIR RIFLES are made to give 
this training—made for target practice— 
not to kill things with. They shoot BB 
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Dogs that theip Ocqd Ititfiog. 


By W. B, NORTHROP. 



jumping on trains, and gathering from 
willing givers pennies, sixpences, and 
shillings—sometimes even gold pieces— 
which go toward the upkeep of Homes of 
Rest, Orphanages, and Hospitals for rail¬ 
way employees. 

At Waterloo Station is a famous dog, 
“ London .Jack,” whose collections have 
run into thousands of pounds. His aver¬ 
age takings are somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 500/. per annum. There have 
been several “ London Jacks ” at Waterloo 
Station, but the one first to establish a 
record was “ London Jack No. 1.” Even 
though now deceased, his good work still 
goes on; for he is ‘‘ stuffed ” and set up in 
a large glass case, bearing the legend : 
“This is ‘London .Jack,’ who for many 
years Collected large sums of Money 
for the Widows and Orphans of 
Railway Employees. Please give Him a 
Contribution.” 

You m.ay still donate money on behalf of 
“London Jack’s” charitable institutions 


The late King’s terrier “Caesar.” 

Cirsar Is immensely popular just now. His appearance in the Royal Funeral 
Alas endeared him to the British public. He is now a collector for London 
Aiospituls. 


“ r^.F.SAR,” the late King Edward’s famous 
\j terrier, who figured so prominently 
in the Royal Funeral, is now w'orking 
for his living. He is an official collector 
Jor the King’s Hospital Fund in I^ondon. 


man possesses, and this fact alone has 
greatly added to the fame of this particular 
dog. The toy-shops in Jjondon and else¬ 
where are selling thousands of copies of 
“ Caesar ” made in wool and cloth ; and his 
effigy has even 
supplanted the 
“Teddy Bear” 
in the hearts of 
many children. 

It is not ex¬ 
actly a new role 
that the late 
King’s dog is 
playing in becom¬ 
ing a collector for 
charitable pur¬ 
poses. Many dogs 
in various parts 
of England are 
following this 
occupation. The 
Jjondon Fire 
Brigade has a dog 


Every day he goes about gathering 
K-haritable doles for the support of the 
London hospitals in which his late master 
took so keen an interest. Wherever 
“ Cjesar ” appears—he has the eiitrde as a 
matter of course—he is met by a shower of 
coins. 

The popularity of “ Csesar” is astonish¬ 
ing. When the little dog appeared in the 
Royal Procession it was the one touch of 
nature that made the mourning crowd kin. 
Tears flowed abundantly at the sight of 
^‘Teddy’s Terrier,” as “Caesar” was 
-affectionately called. Even at the door of 
Westminster Hall, where the body w^as laid 
in State, the Queen-Mother bent down and 
•caressed “Ciesar.” And now the little 
fellow is enshrined in the hearts of the 
animal-loving world. He has even figured 
in a book, devoted exclusively to himself. 

“CsBsar” is a very ordinary-looking 
terrier, of a type such as many a working¬ 


collector, who— 
not “ which,” 
as these dogs 
are so human— 
gathers large 
sums of money 
for the widows 
and orphans of 
firemen. Several 
regiments also 
have dog col¬ 
lectors for simi¬ 
lar purposes, as 

has been more Traim 

than once ex¬ 
plained and illustrated in the “ B.O.P.” 
The subject is one, however, that w’e may 
well touch upon again for the benefit of 
new readers. 

At nearly all the big London railway 
stations dog collectors .are to be seen 
running in and out among the passengers. 


" London Jack 11.” 

3 : Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wickens. 

by putting coins into a slot running down 
into a money box beside the remains of the 
defunct animal. Thus it is that “ I.K)ndon 
Jack,” though dead, still continues his 
good work. Of course, the “ takings ” of 
the dead dog do not amount to anything 
like what he iLsed to earn as a living entity ; 
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but none the less they still total a sub¬ 
stantial figure yearly. 

“London Jack” has a successor in 
“ London Jack No. 2.” This dog has not 
as yet made a record in money collecting 
equal to that of his predecessor, but his 
popularity is rapidly growing. “ London 


Jack No. 2 ” is a great favourite among 
Americans. He jumps on and off the 
“ boat train,” and does a roaring trade 
among our Yankee cousins. 

“London Jack II.” has learned many 
little w'inning ways that often bring him 
a shilling or two from many an unwilling 
passenger. When he comes into a com¬ 
partment and finds a passenger absorbed 
in reading, he gently places one paw upon 
the knee of the passenger and looks up so 
pleadingly that it is almost impossible to 
resist the mute appeal. He can discrimi¬ 
nate between the “flop” of the big, flat 
penny-piece and the silver tinkle of the 
nimble sixpence. When you drop a penny 
into Jack’s money-box, you get a some¬ 
what indifferent bow of thanks. W^heri, 
however, you put in a eilver piece. Jack 
gives you an elaborate hand-shake with 
his paw. Many passengers who know the 
dog’s tricks often give him money just to 
see the difference he makes between those 
who give pennies and those who give silver. 

Another immensely popular London dog 
collector is known to the world of pas¬ 
sengers as “ Paddington Tim.” His field 
of operations is Paddington Station, 
London’s great West End terminus. “Tim ” 
is quite used to Royalty, for it is at Pad¬ 
dington Station that the trains from W'ind- 
sor arrive; and “ Tim ” is always on deck 
and very much in evidence whenever a 
Royal train pulls into the station. 

The ticket-collectors always give “ Tim ” 
free access to Royal trains. He does not 
wait on ceremonial, but rushes up to the 
Royal coach and generally manages to pick 
out the King, Queen, or other eminent per¬ 
sonages. It is the invariable custom of the 
Royal Family to contribute something to 


these bogging dogs at railway stations, and 
“Tim” is never overlooked. In fact, he 
has come into very close contact with 
various members of the English ruling 
family. He is a particular favourite with 
little Princess Mary, who never fails to give 
him half-a-sovereign. “ Tim ” is also a 


great “ friend ” of Queen Alexandra; and 
the late King frequently noticed him. 

Another famous money-maker at a rail- 
w'ay station is “ Southiunpton Jack,” whose 


earnings during some years have almost 
equalled those of “London Jack” and 
“Paddington Tim.” “Southampton 
Jack ” was trained for his profession by the 
ticket-col lector at Southampton. This dog 
has a number of engaging tricks which 
always interest passengers, and, of course, 


attain the object of raising money. “South¬ 
ampton Jack” is an immense favourite 
among soldiers and sailors, Southampton 
being the port of embarkation for most of 
the troops going to South Africa, India, 
and other British possessions beyond 
seas. 

This dog has picked up many special 
tricks that endear him to the trooper. He 
w'ill fetch tobacco, newspapers, and books 
from the news-stand at the station. 
“ Southampton Jack ” is very expert in 
jumping on and off trains, and seems to 
delight in the exercise. He w’ill run 
alongside a moving train a long way in the 
expectation of obtaining a penny contri¬ 
bution to the Southampton Railwaymen’s 
Orphanage. During the South African 
war “ Southampton Jack ” and other dogs 
at the seaport devoted their efforts to¬ 
wards raising money for suffering soldiers 
and sailors; and this fact has endeared 
these animals to Tommy Atkins and Jack 
Tar. The earnings of “ Southampton 
Jack,” considering they nearly come up 
to those of “ London Jack,” are all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that 
“Southampton Jack” only collects in 
pennies, whereas his metropolitan co- 
worker frequently gets silver, and even 
gold. 

“Wimbledon Nell” is another dog 
whose earnings have contributed largely 
to the upkeep of railway men’s charities. 
“ Nell ” is an extremelv intelligent New¬ 
foundland retriever, and a beautiful speci¬ 
men. She is very popular among children, 
and collects considerable money from the 
little ones. 

The training of these various collecting 
dogs is not an easy task; and most of the 
dogs—except “ Ccesar ”—have been, as it 
were, raised in their peculiar callings. 
“London Jack II.” underwent nearly a 
year of training under W. D. Wickens, a 
railway mechanic; while “ Southampton 
Jack” was “brought up” by E. W’est, 
a ticket-collector. All the railway col¬ 
lecting dogs have been trained by railway 
men, the trainers devoting their spare time 


to the task. The dogs must become used 
to the immense traffic at the great 
stations, and learn how to keep out of the 
way of passengers and their baggage. A 
belated passenger running to catch a train 
could scarcely be expected to pause for a 
dog collector. So, when these dogs see 


** Paddington Tim/* a royal pet. 

This dog knows every member of the Royal Family in England ; most Royal trains come in at Paddington 
from Windsor, and Tim ** gets hamliome coUecUuns. 


Collie dog. “Southampton Jack.” 

A great fuvourile among sol liers and sailors. ” Southampton Jack ” has collected thousands 
ol pounds and knows lots of popular tricks. 
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running passengers, they always make Wimbledon, Southampton, Barnstaple, 
themselves scarce. Andover, Woking, Bournemouth, Basing¬ 

stoke, Eastleigh, 
and other places. 
It is estimated 
that dog collectors 
in England raise 
for charity close on 
3,000/. annuaUy. 

The dogs ply¬ 
ing this novel 
profe.ssion are 
mostly Newfound¬ 
land retrievers, 
collie sheep dogs, 
and Welsh collies. 


It is doubtful if this manner of collect¬ 
ing money would succeed equally well in 
other places than England. The British 
public are a very animal-loving people, 
and, in addition, are greatly given to 
charity. Not less than 2,000,000/. is 
raised in this country each year by public 
subscriptions for charitable purposes 
alone. 

It is rather flattering to British honesty 
that no attempt has ever been made to 
tamper with the money-boxes of dog col¬ 
lectors, even at stations frequented by the 
roughest elements of the population. The 
money-boxes rest on saddles strapped 
around the dog’s body, and there would 


“ Barnstaple Vic.” 
IVoiner : Mr. E. C. Watkins. 


So succes.sful have the collecting dogs 
been at the big London stations that m.my 
small towns throughout the country are 
adopting the system as a regular source of 
revenue for orphanages and other chari¬ 
table institutions. 

Besides being employed at Waterloo, 
Paddington, and most of the big London 
stations, collecting dogs are now at 


These bleeds arc said 
to take naturally to 
the “ profession.” 

This is due mainly 
to the fact that 
these special dogs 
have bwn more accustomed to ** mixing 
in ” with crowds, and have become more 
used to man than perhaps other breeds. 


“Andover Taff.’* 

TTalDcJ Ly Mr. G. Smith. 

be no great difficulty in removing the box 
from the animal should anyone be so 
inclined—^and were the dog to allow it I 


TALBOTS HOUSE: 

A OTORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THK FOREST. 
By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINOTON, M.A., 

Author of **Tke Second Prefect,'* “ Who Witut" etc. 


O LD Dick saw Andrew ride off to visit his 
father with a feeling of anxiety and 
foreboding. After Me, Andrew and btuart 
held the chief place in his affections. He 
knew that Andrew had been unfairly 
treated by the Headmaster, because it is 
not just to punish a boy continually for 
lack of ability. Slackness, indifference, 
idleness—these are legitimate grounds for 
impositions of various kinds, but the dis¬ 
tribution of talents is not under the control 
of man, and it is not a boy’s own fault if 
he has only been given one, while another 
has five. He also knew that Andrew had 
an undoubted genius for drawing. Here 
it was not a question of ‘‘ talent,” properly 
so-called, but of real genius, of that inborn 
capacity and love, which it is surely a sin 
to stifle. Yet Dr. Davidson was doing his 
best not only to stifle the boy’s genius, but 
to break his spirit. 

Old Dick had never seen Andrew so 
driven and perplexed before. To a boy 
of his disposition this constant fretting 
was fatal—the least consequence of it 
would be to .spoil his temper and efficiency. 
Dick wondered why some men seem to be 
born with a poker down their backs, 
morally speaking, so that no amount of 
1 rcssure is able to make them bend. 


CHAPTER XIII.—SUSPENSE. 

As the afternoon wore on Dick thought 
more and more of the boy, questioning 
himself frequently as to the possible con¬ 
tents of Dr. Davidson’s letter, hoping 
against hope that he had not suggested 
to Farmer Cary that he should withdraw 
Andrew from the school. 

Tea-time came and Andrew had not re¬ 
turned. Talbot half-expected him to tea. 
An hour went by after tea, and Mo began 
to think about bed—or rather others began 
to think about it for her. 8till Andrew 
did not appear. Well, perhaps he and his 
father had a good deal to discuss, heven 
o’clock, eight o’clock, half-past eight, boys 
returning from preparation, lights out, 
but still no Andrew. Could it be that 
Davidson had suggested withdrawal and 
Mr. Cary had acted on the suggestion at 
once ? i^urely not. And yet what other 
explanation could there be ? 

At last the anxious master sent out-and 
had his pony put in. The night was 
hardly suikible for an elderly gentleman 
to be out driving—the wind had increased, 
rain was falling heavily, and it was very 
dark. The pony, however, travelled well 
and made no mistakes. He dashed along 
the bye-road from Petersfield Station at a 
great pace, the wheel of the carriage just 


grazing the boundary stone on which 
Andrew had fallen. 

Mr. Cary heard the noise of the vehicle 
some time before it reached his house. Ho 
was vaguely wondering who could be out 
at this hour, when the vehicle stopped. 
He opened the door himself. The driver 
was getting down, 

” Who is it? ” asked the farmer. 

” It’s Talbot from Petersfield.” 
‘‘Nothing wrong, I hoin;, sir,” said the 
farmer, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

Old Dick was by his side. ‘‘ Where’s 
Andrew ? ” he asked. 

” He left here two or three hours agoiie 
—or more,” said Mr. Cary. “ Why, hasn’t 
he got back to school ? ” 

” No, he hasn’t.” answered the master. 
He had followed the farmer into the 
parlour. 

^ ” Let me have your pony hitched up. sir. 
Yes, sir, he left here us usual to ride back 
on his bicycle.” 

‘‘ He couldn’t have met with an accident 
on the way ? ” 

“ No. sir, or von would have come across 
him. There is out one way he always takes 
to the school.” 

‘‘ What is the meaning of it, then ? ” A 
very distressing idea had come into Dick’s 
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mind. “ I suppose you learned from 
Dr. Davidson’s note what took place this 
morning. I don’t want to pry into other 
people’s affairs, but may I ask whether 
he made any suggestion to you about 
Andrew ? ” 

“ Yes, he did,” said the farmer. “ He 
wants to be rid of Andrew.” 

“ Was Andrew taking an answer to that 
note back with him ? ” 

‘‘He was, Mr. Talbot.” 

“ You didn’t fall in with the suggestion, 
did you ? ” 

‘‘I didn’t. He may dislike Andrew — 
and perhaps he can’t help that—but he’s 
no call to get rid of him. Leastways, that’s 
how I look at it.” 

‘‘ What do you think has happened, 
then?” 

‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know.” The farmer 
was very slowly moved, and he had great 
confidence in his son. 

“ But this is very, very serious, Mr. 
Cary. As you say, Andrew could not have 
met with an accident or I should have 
seen him. What is he doing, do you think, 
and where is he ? ” 

The farmer was silent for a time. The 
distressing idea returned to Talbot’s mind 
with great force. 

” You don’t think it’s possible that he 
has run away?” he said in a hesitating 
manner. 

‘‘No, I don’t!” answered the farmer 
emphatically. 

“You really don’t? Because lately he 
has not had a very happy time, and, as 
you know better than I do, he is an impul¬ 
sive and excitable boy.” 

“ Yes, that’s true,” said the farmer. 

“ Did you discuss the possibility of his 
leaving the school ? ” 

“ We did, sir.”* 

“Did he in any way lead you to think 
that he would rather not go back ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, he did. He asked me two or 
three times whether he ought to go back, 
and he said to me as how the Doctor did 
talk to him and sting him—that’s w-hat he 
said. And I asked him whether he were 
afraid of being made uncomfortable for a 
bit, and he said ‘ No, he wasn’t afraid !’ 
And I mind that after that he said 
‘ Need he go back,’ and I told him he 
must.” 

“ And still you don’t think it’s possible 
that he has run away? ” 

“ No, Mr. Talbot, I do not. My boy, 
Andrew, is a good boy an’ a brave boy, 
sir. An’, more than that, he’s truthful. 
What the master said about his tearing 
up his papers was all wrong.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr. Talbot, 
almost to himself. 

“And,” went on the farmer, “he lef’ 
here seemin’ly to go back to school, and if 
he made me think as he were going back, 
he irere going back.” The farmer’s ex¬ 
planation was decidedly awkward, but the 
■old master understood what he meant. 

“ Then what can have happened to 
him?” 

“I don’t know, sir, no more’n you do. 
But I do know as Andrew have done 
nothin’ wrong, except perhaps answering 
back, which I always told him ought not 
to be between master and bov. He have 
done nothin’ wrong, sir, neither by run¬ 
ning off nor in other ways.” 

The anxious master could not get Mr. 
Cary to apprehend the seriousness of the 
situation. 

“ If he hasn’t run away, and if he hasn’t 
met with an accident, where is he?” he 
iisked with a touch of impatience. He had 
worn through many hours of self-question¬ 
ing and it W13 beginning to tell on him. 

“God only knows,” said the farmer 


solemnly. “ God can take care of him 
wherever he is—and Gk)d will.” 

Dick went back to Talbot’s in an uncer¬ 
tain state of mind. Honestly, he could 
not share the farmer’s absolute confidence 
that Andrew had not run away. The 
last thing Mr. Cary had said to him was 
that Andrew had started out for school 
and. if he was alive, he would go there. 
But the farmer, perhaps, didn’t know what 
a bad time the lad had been having lately, 
nor how much his sensitive disposition 
shrank from another encounter with Dr. 
Davidson. Mr. Talbot did not sleep much 
that night, and the morning brought no 
relief to his anxiety. 

Mr. Cary did not go to bed at all. After 
Mr. Talbot had gone he saddled a horse 
and set out. He did not know quite where 
to go, but, at any rate, he thought he 
could thoroughly satisfy himself that there 
had not been an accident. There were 
many places on the forest roads where 
Andrew might have fallen clear of the 
track and be invisible to a passer-by, 
especially on a night like this. 

After riding carefully up and down the 
whole distance from his farm to Peters- 
field, he penetrated into the wood at 
various o{^nings, thinking that, perhaps, 
Andrew might have dragged himself under 
shelter or something of that sort. Then 
he rode back, and going into the parlour 
brought out the great family Bible, 
and revived the fire in the kitchen. 
He read through his favourite Old Testa¬ 
ment story of Jacob, and passed from that 
to the journey of the Lord Jesus up to 
Jerusalem, when He was tw'elve years of 
age. The farmer read slowly. It took him 
a long time to accomplish this task. And, 
when he had finished, he was quite worn 
out. When his housekeeper came down in 
the morning, she found him fast asleep 
with his head resting on his arms across 
the open Bible. 

Everybody at Talbot’s, of course, soon 
knew that Andrew had not come back, and 
everybody very soon learned that Dick had 
been to Farmer Cary’s and found that he 
had left there. 

“He’s bolted,” said Manton; and re¬ 
peated the statement so often and with 
such assurance that it was generally ac¬ 
cepted as a fact. Especially as Manton 
backed up the statement with the report 
of an imaginary conversation, in which 
Cary had declared his determination to 
run away at the earliest opportunity. 
Even Dr. Davidson got to hear of this 
imaginary conversation, and, of course, 
believed it. Manton was quite sought after 
for his exclusive and private information 
about the supposed runaway. 

Gerald Stuart, who was as certain as 
Farmer Cary himself that Andrew had 
not “ bolted,” finally tackled Manton. He 
could scarcely credit Manion’s assertion 
that Andrew had said to him “ that he was 
going to clear out.” It was quite unlike 
Andrew to talk to Manton t all. But even 
if he had said so, Gerald was still firmly 
convinced thai he had not really run 
away. 

“ When did Cary tell you that he was 
going? ” he asked Manton. 

“ Oh, he said so two or three times.” 
Manton was improving as the day pro¬ 
gressed. 

“Yes, but I should very much like to 
know when,” persisted Gerald. 

“ I can’t tell you the precise minute. I 
didn’t look at my watch.” 

“ No. But was it before or after the 
row with Davidson ? ” 

“ It was after, of course.” 

“ Two or three times, I think you said. 
Did he speak to you two or three times 


between morning school and when he went 
away ? ” 

“ Shut up, Stuart. I tell you he said he 
was going to clear out. That’s all.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Stuart, “ it’s not all. 
You said just now that he spoke to you 
two or three times to the same effect. 
Now that’s strange. Because I know quite 
well that he was not in the habit of talking 
to you, at all. He remembered too well 
how you behaved once in a little matter.” 
Gerald was getting quite fierce for him. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Manton, moving off. 

“ Yes, I think you do,” said Gerald, 
following him. “You remember that soon 
after you came here a little girl fell into 
the swimming-place.” 

Manton quickened his pace. Gerald put 
his hand on his shoulder. Manton knocked 
it off roughly. 

“ Take your hands off me,” he said, “ I 
don’t want to talk to you.” 

“ No? ” said Gerald. “ But I want to 
talk to you. When Andrew Cary rescued 
Sylvia, he called you a coward and a liar, 
I believe. That’s what you are, Manton— 
a coward and a Har.” 

Manton turned round and struck at 
Gerald. But the latter was quick and 
active and had possibly anticipated the 
movement. Anyhow, he avoided Manton's 
blow. 

“ Yes,” he repeated quietly; “ Cary did 
not say anything at all to you about run¬ 
ning away. Neither has ho run away. 
And if you are anxious to refute that 
statement of his, that you are a coward 
and a liar, you can come behind the 
gymnasium with me now.” \ 

Manton did not at all like the turn this 
conversation had taken. He hated Stuart 
almost as much as he hated Andrew, but 
he knew that Stuart was altogether a 
different sort of antagonist. Behind him 
was Lord Stuart. No, it wouldn’t do to 
defy Stuart. So Manton climbed down. 

“ I’m sorry you don’t believe w’hat I 
say, Stuart,” he said. “ But, of course, 
I can’t help that, can I ? ” He ignored the 
reference to a former incident and also the 
challenge thrown out to him. 

Gerald was surprised. He hardly knew 
how to meet this kind of thing. If his 
father had been in his place he would have 
recognised the diplomatic move as charac¬ 
teristic of Henry Manton’s son. Manton 
relieved him of the necessity of answering 
by strolling towards the Chapel. 

Still, one result of this talk was that 
Gerald reflected on Manton’s doings and 
sayings since he had been at Petersfield. 
They hardly bore a candid reflection. He 
also remembered his father’s last words 
to him on the morning he went down to 
the station with him to see him off. 
Besides, Andrew’s absence had made him 
more precious to Gerald, and any attack on 
his reputation doubly hateful. 

To Mr. Talbot the day was a long sus¬ 
pense. He did not know what steps to 
take. He hardly liked to take any steps 
at all, because almost any move involved 
the confession that Andrew had run away. 
The Headmaster was quite convinced ho 
had done so. His conviction had the effect 
of making the House-master more and 
more unwilling to admit that it was pro¬ 
bable. Dr. Davidson’s judgment of 
Andrew had always been wrong. It was 
a serious thing, however, for the Head¬ 
master to have made up his mind in this 
way—serious for Andrew, serious for 
Andrew’s father. Well, well, patience and 
faith were necessary. In the course of his 
great experience Old Dick had had to 
exercise both these virtues many times— 
in fact, nearly all his life. And always 
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things had nntimately worked together for 
good. It would be the same again without 
a doubt. Andrew’s position in the school 
was getting impossible before; now matters 
were brought to a crisis. Afterwards they 
would improve. Something would happen. 
Something invariably happened at the 
acute stage. 


Farmer Cary had promised to send news, 
if he heard anything. Night came without 
any word from him. When the boys 
turned in, Gerald came to MK. Talbot. 

“Anything fresh about Andrew, sir?” 
he asked. 

“No, nothing, Gerald,” answered the 
master, with a ghost of a smile. 


“ Of course, he hasn’t run away, sir.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Talbot, rather doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t turn 
up before morning, sir.” 

“ Well, we’ll hope so. We should be 
very glad to see him.” 

(To be continued.) 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 


S o far as could be made out in the darkness 
the house stood by itself; a bamboo 
palisade formed a square garden behind it. 
In front two men with rifles and spears 
marched to and fro. There were no signs 
of other guards. Tom crept along the 
palisade, and was on the point of climbing 
over, when a sleepy voice sounded a few 
feet away. 

“ Is that you, Kuranko? What do you 
want? ” 

The voice ended abruptly, as if a hand 
had been placed over the speaker’s mouth, 
and the next instant a slight pattering on 
the ground told Tom that Fedash had 
ended the sentinel’s watch for ever. The 
chirrup of the grasshopper assured Tom 
that all was right. Wallolo glided up and 
gave him a leg up, and the next moment 
the two were safe on the inside of the 
palisade. Fedash continued his watch out¬ 
side, lying, with his knife in his hand, 
endeavouring to find out if another sentinel 
was keeping watch at the back of the house. 
Tom and Wallolo crouched beside the wall 
and tried to cut into the sun-dried bricks. 
They were hardened by many seasons, and 
Tom felt that it would be useless to 
attempt to get in that way. The bamboos 
were too high up, and so firmly built that 
it would take hours to cut through. The 
thatch was impossible also. There was 
nothing for it but to force a way in from the 
front, unbar the great door, and somehow 
dispose of the two sentinels who were 
pacing to and fro. 

“Wallolo,” said Tom, “we must go 
back to Fedash. The only way is through 
the watchers at the front. There are omy 
two of them, and we must manage to dispose 
of them quietly. Fedash will suggest a 
way.” 

They slipped back through the little 
garden and over the barricade. Fedash 
was waiting for them. 

“There are only two now, master,” he 
said, in a quiet, grim tone. “ I found the 
second man asleep. He will trouble us no 
more. Kuranko is the taller of the two 
men in front. He is a headman, and has 
been placed in charge of the prisoners. We 
must lure him to the back of the house. 
I will lie in the shadow until he passes me, 
if you can get him away from the front, and 
when he is done with, the remaining man 
will not present much difficulty.” 

Fedash lay down within the shadow of 
the house, and hid beside some low bushes 
a little beyond the turn. Tom hid where 
the barricade joined the house. Presently 
Kuranko, passing the door on his march, 
came near the turn. In a low whisper, Tom 
called : 

“ Kuranko, Kuranko, can you come 


CHAPTEB XX.—ABDULLAH THE CAMEL-DRIVER. 

here ? I hear some noise inside the prison, 
like the cutting of a knife.” 

Kuranko stopped, and listened. “ Where 
are you ? ” he said, in an eager whisper. “ 1 
cannot see you.” 

“ Here, Kuranko, beside the barricade. 
I am listening to the cutting. It is very 
clear—the white men must be nearly 
through.” 

Kuranko hesitated for a moment, and 
said something to the other sentinel, who 
was by this time near the door. 

“ Yandahu, bend down beside the door 
and listen for any sound within the house. 
The white men are cutting a hole in the 
walls in order to escape. I am going round 
to listen. Keep a keen watch, and report 
to me if you hear anything.” 

As he said this, Kuranko stepped round 
the house towards the barricade. Tom 
made a slight movement in order to direct 
him. He passed Fedash without noticing 
anything. A small figure rose behind him, 
and Kuranko gave a deep gasp, as though 
in mortal pain. Without a word he stag¬ 
gered back, and, as he fell, Fedash caught 
him, and pressed his hand upon his mouth. 
Poor Kuranko had paid the penalty of his 
faithfulness to Bai Forki, and the unerring 
knife of Fedash had cleared away another 
obstacle from the path of the missionaries’ 
freedom. Yandahu, meanwhile, had his 
ear pressed against the door. He could 
detect no unusual sound, but he waited with 
some anxiety the return of his headman. 
He started to his feet as a low voice sum¬ 
moned him : 

“Yandahu, come quickly. They are 
breaking out. I am here, by the barri¬ 
cade.” 

In his eagerness to help the chief, Yan¬ 
dahu did not hesitate, but came swiftly 
round the house. He passed the fatal spot, 
and again the.knife of Fedash found its 
mark. With a low groan, Yandahu fell, 
and the next minute Tom and Wallolo were 
busy unfastening the bars which fastened 
the heavy door of the prison. Leaving 
Fedash and Wallolo to walk in front as 
sentinels, Tom quietly opened the door and 
slipped inside, closing it very carefully 
beMnd him. He heard the sound of breath¬ 
ing. The air w'as heavy. Some of the 
sleepers vrere tossing restlessly on their rude 
couches. As Tom crouched in the room, he 
heard a movement near him. There was a 
slight rustling as of garments, and then a 
voice was heard. It was a child’s voice, 
soft, evidently that of a little girl. She 
seemed to be kneeling on her bed, and this 
is what Tom heard : 

“ Dear Lord Jesus, when the Hebrew 
children were in the burning fiery furnace 
you were in ^e midst of them. When 


Daniel was in the den of lions you stopped 
their mouths. The Lord is my defence and 
my salvation. Please save father and 
mother and all of us, for Thy Name’s sake. 
Amen.” 

“ Lie down, darling,” said a woman’s 
voice. “You are a good little girl. God 
will send help in His own good time. We 
must be brave. Go to sleep again.” 

Tom’s eyes w'ere moist as he listened to 
the child’s prayer. Speaking in a w’hisper, 
he said to the mother : 

“ Do not be alarmed. I am an English¬ 
man, and have come to save you. Can 
you arouse the men as gently and quickly as 
possible ? ” 

The woman became extremely agitated, 
and was unable to say anything. Tom 
heard her shaking her husband. He 
started out of his sleep. 

“ What is it, Mary ? ” 

“ Silence, sir,” said Tom. “ Speak in 
whispers, if you please. I am trying to 
save you all, and have managed to get 
within your prison.” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“I know,” said the child; “it is the 
Angel of the Lord, coming as he did to 
Peter w’hen he was in prison.” 

Tom struck a match, and as the flame 
lighted up the dark interior, he saw that the 
sleepers were awaking and drinking in 
every word with intense eagerness. In a 
short time he had made them acquainted 
with all that had happened : his long march 
to save them, the means whereby he had got 
into Falaba, the killing of the sentries, and 
his plan for their safety. 

“ How many are there of you? ” he in¬ 
quired. 

“ Seven missionaries and three traders, 
with four ladies and six children. I am 
Dr. Ball of the American Mission, and my 
wife is here. The other missionaries are 
from stations in Ronietta and the Safroka 
country. We have passed through terrible 
scenes of pillage and massacre, and every 
day expected that the end had come. If 
you can help us to escape we shall be glad 
to follow you anywhere, although I fear 
that so large a party can hardly hope to get 
away from a town full of enemies.” 

“ We have still some hours of darkness,” 
replied Tom, “and I have three very 
capable followers—African hunters and 
scouts. I propose that we separate into 
four parties, with five persons in each. I 
will take the leadership of one group, 
Fedash and Wallolo of two others, and I 
will send Zabari back to guide the rest. 
Five must wait here until he comes. We 
will make for the northern part of the towrn. 
Forty minutes ought to be sufficient to take 
us to the outskirts, and, once in the country. 
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we can make our way rapidly. You, 
Fedash, go first. Now, who will accom¬ 
pany the hunter ? ” 

Fedash waited at the door, and his party 
joined him. They disappeared into tho 
darkness. Tom had no doubt that tho 
hunter would lead them safely through the 
town. Wallolo follow-ed, after about ten 
minutes, during whirh time he had called 
Zabari from his post at the hut vacated 
by Tom. The tall hunter stepped out, 
followed by his little company. Tom then 
arranged the final group. Mr. Robertson 
and his daughter Dodo, a girl of alxiut 
thirteen, and the trader Mr. Lindsay and 
his wife and daughter Bertie, aged about 
nine. This little girl took hold of Tom’s 
hand and w’ould not leave him, for she said 
that God had sent him to deliver them, and 
she knew’ that no harm would come to any 
while under his protection. 

Tom’s heart beat quickly as he led the 
little procession through the dark, quiet 
streets. He knew that the slightest noise 
would betray them—the barking of a dog, 
or the slip of a footstep, might bring some 
light sleeper to his door, and then the whole 
town would be aroused. It was a trying 
ordeal. Once they had to croiuh behind 
some trees while two natives talked to each 
other at the door of a hut. At another 
time the stamping of some lK>r.«ies in a corral 
made a native come out to see what had 
disturbed them. While he soothed them 
the little party slipped by. Soon the out¬ 
skirts were reached, and the north barri¬ 
cade, which, to their joy, they found was 
unguarded. But Tom noticed two dark 
bodies lying close bc'side the barricade, and 
he suspected that Fedash or Zabiri had 
not found it unprotected. A quarter (da 
mile farther the sound of a chirrup from 
a clump of trees told him that one of the 
men w’as awaiting him. 

“ Is that you, Zabari ? ” he said, 

“Yes, master; they are just ahead. I 
am going back to the town. You are safe 
now, if you avoid the watchers on the hilLs, 
and in another two hours you ought to bo 
among the .‘‘couts, and out of all danger. 
To-morrow 1 shall signal.” 

“ Good-bye, Zabari; you ;'i<‘ a brave man 
and a faithful one. 1 sh di m , > r forg(‘t 
your conduc t of this rr ,h.t. ; h h j you,’’ 

It was a difficult w y u;i tlic' iii3.;. Vait a 
kindly Providence s* rued to v>.,tch over 
the fugitives, and \ ian tin' ;n ii-se at- 
six o’c lock they we: > only a mile or two 
from the camn of the '( < \iis. I', d r.-h went 
on ahead, Wallolo ro 1 Tcui guar led on tho 
flanks, and Mr. L v’ h i rh p.iily. 
Taking advantage mI cv* ly . I’ utv i, and 
keeping as much :.s f'ossicie in the de¬ 
pressions of the hihs. th’ y reacii.d a thick 
clump of trees ab urt Ir-lf a mile from the 
camp, and presently Criclitnn, at the iicad 
of a dozm Scouts, hr )k.o out of the:r can- 
ceidment, and gave Tom a ru;-turous vsd- 
coine. After thi.s all da nrrer was at an 
end, and hooti the thanl ful niission.iries 
were safe within the stroiig barrrcridcs of 
th? fortified camp. 

After the party had made a hearty meal, 
Dr, Ball gave Tom and h's otii.ors an 
account of the rising in the district where 
he had been labouring. It was a terrible 
record of savagery and bloodshed ; the war- 
boys had killed all the natives w^ho were in 
any way connected wdth the Missiern, and 
looted the buildings and burned them to 
the ground. Dr. Ball and his party had 
fled into the woods and hidden in the 
coverts for more than a week. At length 
they determined to try to reach a place of 
safety, but were caught by a crow’d of w’ar- 
boys, under Bai Forki, and hurried off with 
other captives to Falaba. 


Mr. Lindsay had a similar story to tell. 
For many years he had been trading with 
the natives, and had amassed a considerable 
fortune by his geniality and fair dealing. 
He had always treated the people well, and 
thought that he had won their hearts. He 
had built a fine factory and house, and in a 
few years meant to leave the country and 
settle in England. For some time he had 
noticed that the natives were disturbed, 
bat the attack upon his property was made 
so suddenly that he wras taken utterly by 
surprise. In the middle of the night Bai 
Forki’s men had crept up to the factory 
and set the buildings on fire. His servants 
were all shot as they rushed panic stricken 
from the flames. He had collected his 
money and called his wife and daughter, 
and they had slipped out at the back, nar¬ 
rowly escaping the bullets and spears of the 
waiting savages, but had run straight into 
Uie arms of Bai Forki and his chiefs. He 
was robbed of all he possessed and thrown 
bound into a hut, where Mr. Robertson 
and his family were already imprisoned. 
Afterwards they were .all taken to Falaba. 
Bai Forki had intended to torture and 
kill them as soon as he arrived in the 
town, but the witch-doctors had inter¬ 
vened in tho hope of getting more money 
from the prisoners. They had been 
told, however, that in a few days a great 
massacre would take place, and that all 
the prisoners would be killed in the 
market-place. 

All that day Tom and his Fronts kept a 
watchful eye upon Falaba. in the expecta¬ 
tion that Zabari would .eiignal. About two 
in the afternoon a bright light was seen 
shining near a clump of trees on the north 
side of the town. From the way in which 
the light moved, Tom saw th: t it was ennsrd 
by a small mirror or piece of polished stool. 
Watching carefully, he saw that the flashes 
were long and short, corresponding with 
the Morse Code of signalling. Calling 
Crichton, Tom directed him to take down 
the words as ho read them off. but first he 
tiook his mirror and flashed a response to 
Zabari, to let him know that they were 
ready for his message, 
dot, dash, dot. 

F,** wrote Crichton. 

Dash, dash, dash. 

Dot, dash, dot. 

Dash, dot, dash. 

'©ot, dot. 

“ F—O—R—K—T, right,” said Crichton, 
dot, dash, dot. 

Dot, dot, dash. 

Dot, dash, dot. 

Dot, dot. 

Daah, dash, dash. 

Dot, dot, dash. 

Dot, dot, dot. 

F—U—Rr-I—0—U—S,” said Crich- 

t«i. 

The spelling was rather varied, but Tom 
kmem that Zabari was not particularly 
strong on this point, and that Mendi w.aa 
net an easy language to signal in. Zabari 
managed to signal “ Forki furious ” in 
Hnglish, and then was compelled to fall 
bad: upon his native tongue. Tom was 
(<fnick to notice the change of language, and 
completed mossago read .as follows : 
Forki furious at the e.scape of prisoners. 
Soepects Abdullah the camel-driver. To¬ 
night five hundred war-boys march out to 
attack Maiwa. Will leave at sun.set and 
pass through five mile forest. There is no 
guard there now. If any change, will set 
fire to a hut in the north of the town.— 
Zabari.” 

Tom immediately despatched Fedash and 
Wallolo, Smith and Gordon, to scout in the 
forest, in order to find out if the detachment 


usually kept there had been withdrawn. 
As a matter of fact, after the defeat and 
capture of the Fonno caravan, the guard 
had marched into Falaba and had not been 
replaced, but it was intended that a body of 
fifty natives should be posted there after 
the war-boys had marched through. In* 
slant preparations were made by Tom to 
break up the expedition. The Scouts 
were ordered to take up their positions on 
each side of the road, with .strict orders 
to conceal themselves effectively. Each 
man was told that no shots were to be 
wasted, and that, on the signal being given, 
the volleys mu.st continue until a further 
signal commanded a charge with bayonets. 
Twenty-five men were posted about half¬ 
way, and the remainder near the Maiw.i 
end of the forest. 

As the sun set a stir w.as observed, and 
a long column in straggling order was seen 
leaving the town. By their careless manner 
it was evident that no danger was expected, 
and from the shouts, laughter, and singing, 
the war-boys seemed to be revelling in the 
thought of a rich plunder from the caravans 
gathered in Maiwa. Tom took his position 
at the Falaba end, and a d'?';d silence 
reigned over the forest. The column came 
nearer, and entered the broad road through 
the trees. They had no scouts out, and no 
advance guard. Fuspecting nothing, their 
only endeavour seemed to be to push on in 
order to reach Maiwa in the early hours of 
the morning. 

After they had passed, Tom ordered his 
men to crawl out into the road and form 
across it, thus barring the way. Suddenly 
a heavy firing broke out near the Maiwa 
end, and confused shouts arose. The firing 
continued without intermission, and seemed 
to be drawing nearer. A crowd of men 
c ime rushing |)anic stricken down the road. 
When Tom judged that they were alvaut 
fifty yards away, he gave the order to fire. 
Ho was instantly obeyed, and from the 
forest and the road deadly volleys were 
poured into the war boys. Tliey halted for 
a moment, and the firing broke out again 
from every quarter. The savages did not 
know what to do. They fcai '^d to rush into 
the forest, for they dreaded amhnscades, 
and advanro and rctre:it were alike im¬ 
possible. Tho firing c(nitinued, and then 
a cheer broke out down the road. Tom 
blew the signal for the bayoiK't charge, and 
the Scouts dashed forward. A few terrified 
war-boys dashed past in the direction of 
Falaba, but the rest of the column wa.s 
utterly swept away. 

Wh n Tom blew the signal to cease, the 
force had been praetic'ally annihilated, and 
only about twenty of tho savages rcacheil 
the town. None of the Scouts sustained 
injury, and in a few hours all were b'ck in 
the camj) again. Bai Forki was furious, 
but entirely at a loss to understand whence 
the attack h::d proceeded. He knew that 
no English force was within a hundred 
miles of him, and he ransacked his brain to 
discover what enemy this could possibly be. 
None of his chiefs could offer any explana¬ 
tion, and no scout could explain where a 
force could be concealed. 

Tom did not rest upon this achievement; 
he knew tint rapid movement was required 
in order to defeat Bai Forki, and he ordered 
ten of his best men to accompany Fedaj^h 
and Wallolo to make an attack upon the 
town itself. Leading them over the line of 
the hills, he broiiglit them to the north of 
the town, the most unprotected portion. 
He gave them orders to separate and ta 
enter Falaba one by one. They were to 
wait until a fire was lighted on the hill 
behind them, and then they were to set fire 
to as many houses as they could, beginning 
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with the thatch, dried by the fierce sun for 
many months, and move rapidly from house 
to house. He himseif would hide on the 
hill and light some bracken as a signal. 
When the work was done they must make 
their way as best they could to the camp. 

The men separated, and Tom made his 
way to the hill. Collecting some brush¬ 
wood, reeds, grass, and bracken, he pre¬ 
pared his fire, and, after w’aiting some 


time, set it ablaze. He let it burn for some 
minutes, and then put it out. 

In a few minutes the north part of the 
tow’n was blazing in all directions. The 
^'couts had run rapidly from house to house 
thrusting torches into the dry thatch. The 
flames soon spread, for the thatch was as 
dry as tinder, and before the astonished 
natives had any idea of what had happened, 
the huts were blazing furiously. hhrill 
(To be continued.) 


cries arose from the east and west, and the 
war-drum began to boom out. The war- 
boye tumbled out of their huts and seized 
their weapons and rushed in the direction of 
the flames. Meanwhile, Crichton and his 
Ji'couts rushed down and set fire to the great 
barricade at the principal entrance to the 
town, and howls of rage arose when Bai 
Forki discovered that his unknown enemies 
had scored another point against him. 


^ ^ 


The Rev. New Chum. 

By M. P. DUNLOP, 

Author 0 / “ The Mocir.g Skimh" etc. etc. 

CHAPTER IV.—" A LITn.E CHILD SHALL LEAP THEM.’* 


J ni Morley's home was the usual rough 
structure common to a selector. Every 
stick of timber in it had been w'on from 
the bush by Jim’s strong hands. The 
walls were of tallow-wood, neatly dressed 
with axe and adze. The roof was bark, 
and the huge open fireplace consi.sted also 
of slabs with a few stones built up inside 
to protect the woodwork from the flames. 

As yet the hut boasted no floor, save 
what Nature had provided, and Jim was 
always promising himself the pleasure of 
flooring it with “ sawn stuff ” from the 
mill when he had time. 

On the little home-made stretcher inside 
lay Jim Morley’s little boy. A glance at 
the flushed features of the child, and the 
sound of his heavy, irregular breathing, 
told at once that something was wrong. 
Big Jim sat beside the little sufferer, 
w’atching him anxiously. With all his 
faults, Jim was a good chap at heart; 
rough and hasty, as a rule, amongst his 
mates, his manner seemed to change in the 
company of his boy. Thou, no foul words 
«.scaped him, and no matter ho\v greatly 
annoyed he happened to be, the fiery 
temper, so easily aroused at other times, 
seemed tamed. Jim loved his boy passion¬ 
ately, and row that he w’as alone with the 
sick child, the big bushman, who scarcely 
J^r.cw what sickness meant, felt helpless 
and terribly anxious. 

“If only the doctor would come,’’ was 
the constant thought in Jim’s mind. Time 
after time ho crei)t quietly to the door 
and peered out into the blackness, listening 
anxiously for the sound of an approaching 
horseman, and each time he had gone back 
to his seat at the bedside with despair in 
his heart. At last his quick ear caught the 
welcome sound of a horse .splashing through 
the mud outside. In an instant he was at 
the dcM)r again. 

“That you, doctor?’’ he called softly 
to the dismounting horseman. 

“ No, it’s Mr. Pegley. The doctor could 
not come, but I’ve brought some medicine,” 
was the reply. 

Jim muttered something, then said 
gruffly : 

“ Tie your horse up to the post there, and 
come inside then.” 

The clergyman obeyed the rather ill- 
natured invit;\tion, stopping only an 
instant to throw his oilskin over the saddle 
to keep it dry. 

“ I’ll fix up the horse in a minute or 
two,” said his host. “ He won’t pull 
away.” 

Stepping quickly across the room, the 
minister gazed for a few moments 


anxiously into the face of the little sufferer, 
at the .same time placing his fingers gently 
on the little sunburnt wrist. 

“ How long has he been sleeping?” he 
whispered. 

“ On and off ever since the doctor left.” 

Instinctively the smaller man seemed to 
take command. 

“ Bring me a cup and a teaspoon, please. 
We must give him a dose of this medicine 
at once. Then he must have hot foments 
on his throat to ease that choking cough. 
Get some boiling water in a basin, and some 
pieces of flannel—anything will do.” 

Clumsily, but eagerly, the big bushman 
obeyed. Mr. Pegley measured out the 
medicine, and then, gently raising the little 
chap in his arms, he persuaded him to 
swallow the mixture. This done, little 
Harry lay back on his pillow and w’atched 
with wondering eyes the movements of 
this stranger. 

With quick fingers Mr. Pegley tore a 
long strip from the old flannel shirt Jim 
had bro\ight him, and dipped it into the 
basin for a few seconds. Then, after 
squeezing the water out, he placed the hot 
flannel carefully round the neck of hia 
patient. This he did at short intervals for 
more than an hour, until at last Harry’s 
painful breathing became easier, and he 
dropped into a quieter and more natural 
sleep. 

All this time scarcely a vrord had passed 
between the two men. Mr. Pegley had 
been watching the patient closely the whole 
time, and had almost forgotten Jim Mor- 
loy’s existence. Jim, too, had bein watch¬ 
ing, and, w’ithout having to be told, had 
kept the basin filled up with hot water 
ready for the minister’s use. 

As Mr. Pegley, after a last look at the 
sleeping boy, stepped back from the bed¬ 
side, he suddenly remembered where he 
was. Turning quickly to Jim, who wf.s 
standing awkwardly behind him, he held 
up his hand to command silence, and 
walked to the other side of the room, Jim 
following quietly. 

“ I think he’s all right now,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ We must let Nature do the rest.” 

Jim looked straight into the parson’s 
eyes, and then suddenly the two men 
clasped hands. 

“ You’re a white man, sir,” was all poor 
Jim could say, but the parson understood. 
To be called “ a white man ” in the bush 
is the highest compliment one can receive. 

“ Why, you’re soppin’ wet,” said Jim, 
who now noticed for the first time the 
state his visitor was in. “Just wait a 
second and I’ll get you some dry toga.” 


He rummaged about in a small room off 
the kitchen, and returned with a bundle of 
miscellaneous clothing. 

“ You’ll find them on the big side, but 
slip them on, and put your own by the fire 
while I go and fix up that poor horse of 
yours, and then we’ll have a bit of supper. 
Not often I forget a horse like that,” he 
added, apologetically. 

While Jim was outside with the horse, 
Mr. Pegley changed his soaking garments. 
Jim’s clothing was certainly on “ the big 
side,” but still, it was a relief to get into 
something warm and dry. Suddenly Jim 
came in at the back door, amazement and 
admiration written all over his rugged face. 

“You don’t mean to say you rode 
Demon ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pegley. “ I managed 
to get here on him somehow.” 

And then over the homely supper of 
tea and home-made bread, he told Jim the 
story of his wild night ride, and hid 
nothing from him either. They talked of 
other things, too, far into the night, their 
conversation being interrupted only twice 
by Harry turning restlessly in his bed. 

What they said cannot be set down here, 
but when the first dim grey light of morn¬ 
ing crept into the little room, the day hod 
dawned on a new and lasting friendship. 

The doctor arrived later on, having been 
kept with his patient in the town longer 
than he expected. 

He was delighted with the improvement 
in young Harry, and the latter, under 
the careful attention of his mother, who 
returned the next day, was soon running 
about as well as ever, and quite uncon¬ 
scious of the change he had been the means 
of effecting in the lives of the two men 
who had nursed him through that night of 
storm and stress. 

(To be condudtd.) 
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My Wanderings with the Arabs; 


I HAVE always been of a wandering dis¬ 
position, and the trouble of my guar¬ 
dians during the early stages of my career 
was that they never knew where I was 
for any length of time. Early in my ’teens 
I was sent to Paris in order to revise and 
polish up the French I had learned at 
school in England. 1 w'as always fond of 
photography, sketching, and journalism, 
and after a few years in the centre of Paris 
—where, by the way, I improved my know¬ 
ledge of art—I eventually settled down for 
a time in the Latin Quarter. One day I 
heard of a firm that wanted some pictures 
of Arab or Bedouin life in Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, and Asia Minor, and, without telling 
anyone, I secured the job, with the result 
that the next letter my guardians got was 
dated from Cairo. 

I was still in my ’teens, and w'as at first 
considered much too young for the journey ; 
but the principal saw my eagerness and 
willingness, and so I w'ent. I have always 
felt sorry for showing such eagerness to 
go, because had I not done so I might have 
secured better pay for my work and more 
liberal expenses. As it w'as, I soon found 
that I should have to live as an Arab and 
not in an hotel, even when possible, if I 
W'as to make the journey pay me. In a 
way, however, it was good that I should 
for a time become as an Arab, because by 
so doing I W’as better able to study their 
manners and costumes. It w'as hard for 
me at first; but after a few months I began 
to feel quite at home, and in the end re¬ 
gretted very much to leave my Bedouin 
friends to take up further commissions in 
Turkey and Greece. 

I regret very much I had not the train¬ 
ing of a Boy Scout; but when I started. 
Boy Scouts as we know them were un¬ 
known, and the Scout Chief was at Mafe- 
king. However, thanks to the kindly 
Bedouins, I w’as soon trained as a scout, 
and my experiences go to prove the excel¬ 
lence of the scout movement now, happily, 
so rapidly grow’ing, as the lads of to-day 
cannot know what they may want in time 
to come. They may be called abroad to 
out-of-the-way places as I have been; then 
will be the time for them to put into prac¬ 
tice the things they have been taught, to 
be able to make shift for themselves, and 
not to worry themselves into a serious ill¬ 
ness if they have no feather-bed to sleep 
on, or cannot reach their mothers’ apron- 
strings. It is indeed good that the grow¬ 
ing lads of to-day should know how to cook 
and mend, to understand weather-signs, 
provide against excessive cold and heat, to 
appease hunger and thirst in cases where 
the untrained might die, and to make life 
generally happy and comfortable even 
w’hen the outlook is most miserable and 
unpromising. 

Some of the things I w^as taught in those 
far-away lands would not, of course, be 
workable here in England ; but some I have 
found of service when on w’alking-tours or 
camping in out-of-the-w'ay parts in our ow’n 
land, far from the madding crowd and 
general shops. 

Just one more paragraph by way of in¬ 
troduction. I was quite alone on my 
journey as far as regards companions. I 
used to engage guides as I wanted them, 
such guides speaking little or no English 
and very poor French; but I was very 
quick in picking up some Arabic. I in¬ 
tended, when off the beaten tracks, sleep- 


SOME NOTES FOR BOY SCOUTS. 
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ing on the ground, w'rapped in a blanket; 
but before leaving Cairo I was fortunate 
in being able to buy a small but old tent 
from an Arab. It was of a pattern that 
he did not care for—it w’as, in fact, one 
that was left behind by Sir Charles Wilson 
when he, in 1885, made a desperate attempt 
to reach and rescue General Gordon at 
Khartoum. It was very compact, and 
when folded up took up but little room on 
a mule’s back. I frequently did not use 
it, as I preferred the shelter offered me 
by friendly Bedouins w’hen I could get it, 
and the Arab lad who accompanied me in 
my early journeys always preferred Mother 
Earth. 

The “ Baden-Pow’ell ” hat, or sombrero, 
appears to me to be an ideal headdress for 
Boy Scouts. It is characteristic of our 
Scout Chief, w’ho must have found it of 
inestimable service when under the burn¬ 
ing sun of Africa. I bought a similar hat 
quite early in my travels—gave fifteen shil¬ 
lings for it in Cairo, but found it incon¬ 
venient, and put it on one side when I 
adopted the dress of the Bedouins. The 
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hat made me look too much like an English¬ 
man ; Arabs think an Englishman has a 
lot of money to give away, and I was 
frequently surrounded by beggars and 
others who, by their cries of “ Back¬ 
sheesh,” made life a misery. I wore it 
for the first time when visiting Heliopolis, 
just outside Cairo, where Cleopatra’s 
Needle came from, and I there and then 
resolved to put my British clothes on one 
side and become an Arab, or as near like 
one as possible. I then was able to ride or 
walk through groups of Arabs w'ithout their 
detecting my nationality; if any did speak 
to me, I made the usual Arabic signs and 
pretended I was deaf and dumb. The ruse 
never failed. 

I found the well-known and picturesque 
Arab headgear very comfortable. It takes 
the form, as some of my readers may know, 
of a square of silk or linen (called a 
“kaffier”), which is folded in half, tri¬ 
angle shape, thrown over the head, and 
kept in its place by one or two rings of 
camel’s hair (called an ‘‘aargal ”). The 
arrangement may be ‘‘ clamped ” on the 
head by the rings as tightly as one may 
wish, and there is no danger of it blowing 
off. 


In all countries and at all times it is 
equally important to keep the sun from the 
back of the neck as it is from the top of 
the head, and the Arab headdress does this 
admirably. Even though there were only 
two thicknesses of fine linen between the 
top of my head and the sun, I felt no in¬ 
convenience whatever; but when in the 
desert I put a piece of yellow paper in 
between the linen on the crown of my head 
as an extra precaution, though I do not 
say it was necessary. The true secret is in 
keeping the sun from the back of the neck, 
and even from the back, as much as pos¬ 
sible. I never was really ill, but what 
effects of the sun I used to feel were when 
it had been shining on my back the whole 
day. 

Thirst is, of course, what a beginner 
feels as much as anything, perhaps, and 
w'ith only a little in the water-bottle and no 
prospect of getting much more, the outlook 
is not pleasant. The Arab lad I had, and 
the Arabs I met, never appeared so thirsty 
as I did; but I soon found out how to 
partially solve the difficulty. When Arab? 
found water, no matter how dirty and 
stagnant, they used to wet the ends of the 
headdress near the throat and wrap them 
round the neck; they used also to bathe 
their w'rists, and keep raisins in their 
mouths. I afterwards did one or other 
or all of these things, and the pangs of 
thirst did not trouble me nearly so much 
as hitherto. 

At home in England I have often kept 
a raisin in my mouth and bathed my wrists 
with good effects. Not so very long ago, 
when in Cheapside, I saw a London police¬ 
man hold his wrists under the back of a 
passing water-cart. I asked him why he did 
BO, and he told me that he was so thirsty; 
he also told me that when a soldier in Egypt 
he used to bathe his w'rists when thirsty, 
but I could have guessed that. Would 
that all people—I was going to write police¬ 
men—would sometimes attempt to quench 
their thirst in the same way. 

At the commencement of my journey I 
had a good supply of matches and candles; 
but they soon were used up, as the candles 
could not stand the heat. My ” candle¬ 
stick ” was made from a twig cut from a 
tree. I used a bottle at first; but it was 
so easily knocked over, which perhaps 
meant another match to light up. The 
bottom of the twig was pointed so as to go 
into the ground, while the top w’as slit into 
three parts and bound w’ith string, the 
candle going in between the three prongs. 

When the candles were gone I made a 
Bedouin lamp. Such a lamp—a very primi¬ 
tive one, it is true, but very serviceable— 
may be made by filling a glass or cup three 
parts with water and one part oil; the 
latter, of course, floats on the top, and the 
oil should be of the thick variety—I used 
olive oil, as it was the only kind I could get 
—and not paraffin. A small piece of tin is 
then cut about the size of a shilling, with 
three prongs at the sides and a hole in the 
middle to take a wax match or a piece of 
braided cotton to form the wick. Three 
small pieces of cork are next cut, and one 
placed on each prong of the tin “float.” 
The latter is then laid on the oil, the wick 
being previously threaded through the hole. 
The burner will now float on the oil, and 
when saturated with oil the cotton can be 
lighted, and will burn till all the oil i.s 
exhausted ; more can be put in, and a new 
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wick when necessary. In some Arab vil¬ 
lages the floats with the wicks may be 
purchased all ready for use. 

When the matches were finished, my 
Arab lad used to use a magnifying-glass 
on a piece of charred rag. He really used 
the latter long before the matches were 
finished when a light was required in the 
daytime, and the matches were reserved 
for night. At some villages a very primi¬ 
tive form of match was obtainable j it took 
the form of perforated cardboard with 
phosphorus on the edge, and the matches 
were torn apart like stamps when required. 
The matches, such as they were, were, 
however, expensive, difficult to strike, not 
easy to obtain, and on the whole very un¬ 
satisfactory. 


I learned much about shoes, and my ex¬ 
periences may be of particular interest to 
Boy Scouts. I am strongly in favour of 
shoes with elastic sides for walking or 
riding. I dislike lace-up or button shoes 
for scouting, because sand, dust, and 
water will quickly filter through the lace 
and button holes and make the feet dirty 
and uncomfortable. Elastic-side boots are 
much better in every way, and one has not 
the worry of broken laces and stones getting 
into them when travelling over rough 
ground. Leggings, too, are advisable, in 
order to keep brambles, etc., from tearing 
the stockings or the skin. In England 
there is not the necessity, perhaps, for 
leggings as there is abroad, where snakes 
and other tiresome things abound and fre¬ 


quently attack the legs, and Boy Scouts 
with short knickers and bare knees would, 
I think, fare badly in less civilised coun¬ 
tries than England. 

The boots one wears when much walking 
is to be done should not be new, but well- 
worn, so as to fit the feet properly. The 
insides of the socks or stockings may with 
wisdom be well lathered over with soap 
or powdered with a foot-powder obtain¬ 
able at chemists’, and the feet themselves 
may be soaped with advantage. It is also 
a very wise plan to change the socks at 
frequent intervals—say, three times a day 
when walking long distances. By this 
simple precaution many a sore foot is saved, 
as soldiers well know who have been com¬ 
pelled to make long marches. 


‘‘The Call of the Veldt.” 


fllHE moon hung low over the dark 
mass of the Mahaqua and the night 
was silent as only an African night can be. 
The dying camp-fire cast a ruddy glow on 
the blanket-wrapped forms of the sleeping 
Kaffirs. Three o’clock—time to be moving. 
With an effort I threw off my blanket and 
pulled on my home-made shoes. 

Three o’clock, Joe,” I shouted in my 
mate’s ear. 

Joo rose, yawning cavernously, and 
clapped on hie shapeless slouch hat. 

“Hi!—turn out o’ that! ” he called to the 
Kaffir, reaching for his njavihok to enforce, 
if need be, the order. There was no need 
to use it. The Kaffirs knew the weight of 
his arm and respected him. A sjambok in 
reserve makes for obedience. 

“Now then,” he continued. “Get a 
move on ! Drive up the oxen, you. Don’t 
go to sleep.” 

For some reason of his own Joe always 
talked English to the “ boys ” before 
breakfast. During the rest of the day he 
ordered them about in good Zulu. 

The Kaffirs proceeded to inspan the oxen 
to the waggon. The smallest “ boy ” drove 
them into line. The driver stood ready, 
speaking to each of the oxen by name as he 
looped the hide ropes over their horns. 
With duo deliberation they were arranged 
in their places, the heavy yokes pi need over 
their necks, their heads well together. 

We threw our blankets on to the waggon ; 
we hung up the kettle and our three legged 
pot. The small “ boy ” took his place as 
leader; the driver screwed off the brake 
and cracked his sixteen-foot lash. 

“ Wa ! Bantom, Zwaartland, Blaisman, 
Haamba ! ” 

Each ox pulled on hearing his name, the 
chain straightened, the waggon lurched 
forward, and the day’s trek had begun. 

I climbed up and sat on the front of the 
jolting w’aggon—one gets used to the rough 
travelling. The vvifaan^s woolly pate, 
adorned by a much enduring field-service 
cap, showed up beyond the tossing horns 
of the oxen. The moon glinted on the 
work-polished trek-chain as it jerked taut 
and slackened down regularly into the 
shadow again. 

Ours was a good, serviceable team of 
oxen. Transport riders and farmers often 
try to get a whole team of uniform colour, 
but we were not eo nice. Ours varied from 
slate-blue to red, but all were alike in 
having short, thi^ leg®? powerful-looking 


necks, and the long cruel horns which spoke 
of Afrikander blood. 

The moon having set, T shouted to the 
leader to go carefully, as the road had been 
“ washed out” badly by the rains. Bump 
went the right wheel into a hole. A jolt, a 
jerk, and we were out. The wheel screeched 
on the side of a rock, grinding it to sand 
and sending an electric shock up my back¬ 
bone. 

The east paled from inky blue to grey, 
and soon the high clouds took a tinge of 
yellow. Brighter they grew, till the sun 
appeared from behind the mountain ; then 
the shadows leaped westward and the grass 
w’as all a-glitter with dewdrops. 

We outspanned by the side of a spruit. 
The cattle trooped dowrn to the water and 
presently began leisurely to crop the 
grass. The driver started a fire going 
and put on the kettle, while Joe cut up 
the bacon. 

Squatted on a waterproof sheet, wMth our 
backs resting against the waggon wheel, we 
drank our bowls of fragrant coffee and soon 
finished our bacon and wholesome Boer- 
meal bread. One is not troubled by lack 
of appetite when on trek. 

After food, sl6ep. Joe and the Kaffirs 
took their morning nap while I got down 
the gun and strolled off to try for a shot. 
Through the tall, dew-laden grass I waded, 
till the water squelched in my veldt-schoens 
and my moleskin trousers were soaked 
through. 

Surely this was a morning when life was 
worth living ! The sun was climbing up 
into the lightly clouded sky and making 
the dewdrops gleam like diamonds. The 
morning breeze had jirst enough keenness 
in it to stir a man’s blood. The green 
rainbirds twittered in the bush. Tho 
spruit foamed and boomed as it fell in 
cascades over the rocks. And the moun¬ 
tains ! Ridge beyond ridge clear cut 
against the sky; .«?ome bush-clrd, others 
dotted with huge lichen-patched boulders; 
some table-shaped—walled about by 
frowning iron-red rock krantzs —^the earth 
slopes at their feet carved and seamed by 
watercour.^es, each stream with its fringe 
of shadowing trees. Yes, life was worth 
living that day. 

Far away, up under the echoing cliffs, a 
baboon barked and shouted—the sentry, 
probably, keeping watch to warn the rest 
of the tribe against approaching danger. 
Woe to the enemy who would dare attack 


one of the baboons! A cry from the 
“ father ” of the tribe would send tho 
females to the rear and the “ men ” hurry¬ 
ing forward, with their terrible hands and 
teeth, and an organisation which a human 
army might envy. 

A shadow crossed me as a vulture sailed 
by. I watched its course westward till it 
suddenly dropped ; it had found its prey— 
a dead buck or goat maybe. 

I wa.s not to return empty-handed, for 
presently I sighted some guineafowl, a 
little beyond range, but coming in my 
direction. I dropped down behind a con¬ 
venient ant-heap and waited. I could hear 
their harsh, metallic cry as they drew 
nearer, and, raising myself cautiously, saw 
a pair of fine birds stalking sedately along 
a Kaffir footpath. I promptly let drive 
and bagged both—a fair shot-—and returned 
to camp with my prize. 

Time to get on the move again. Once 
more we inspanned. The driver brandished 
his great whip, causing it to crack like a 
pistol shot, and the waggon jolted along the 
sandy road. 

The river was reached in due course. The 
drift was bad and the water rather high, 
but we went for it, the brake well screwed 
on. The oxen did not like the look of it, 
but we urged them on. Splash into the 
river, the water swirling between the 
spokes of the wheels and sending a series 
of small eddies down stream; then a 
moment of doubt; then we were through. 
Through the water, but not yet out of the 
drift. 

If the oxen stopped now the waggon 
would perhaps sink to the axles in the mud. 
We yelled in chorus. Joe and I jumped 
down and helped pull round the wheels. 
From side to side rocked the waggon, 
balancing precariously on two wheels before 
it recovered. A few more yards and we 
should have been safe, but the ox Vrystaat, 
alway.s nervous, took fright suddenly and 
dashed off sideways. In a moment the off 
wheels had gone over the edge of a shallow 
donga and the waggon capsized with a 
crash. 

This, however, is all in the day’s work 
for transport riders. We hooked the oxen 
on to the buck rail at the side and soon 
righted the waggon. Nothing was injured 
—it takes a good deal to hurt a ^uth 
African waggon—and the cargo was well 
lashed in place. Soon we were under way 
again. 
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In the afternoon, as the clouds were 
piling up for a storm, we called a halt. 
Many a fine span of oxen has been lost by 
continuing a journey at such a time. The 
lightning has a way of running along the 
trek-chain and has been known to kill every 
beast. 

We were only just in time. Scarcely was 
the last ox released when the racing 
smother of the storm came charging over 
the ntk^ and with a deep roar broke over 
us. 

Down dashed the rain; the wind 
screamed and bellowed, drowning even the 
crash of the thunder; the lightning fiamed 
continuously. The rain turned to hail, 
and the pitiless pelting stones rattled and 
bounced off our waggon-cover. One last 
mighty effort, which all but overturned 
the waggon, and the storm had passed. It 
lasted a bare quarter of an hour, but the 


veldt, lately bone dry, now streamed with 
water. 

These terrible early summer hailstorms 
of the Berg can in a few minutes blot out 
all the results of a year’s hard work on a 
farm. It is to be reckoned fortunate that 
the path of destruction is narrow. 

One can often trace the course of a storm 
over a field of forage m young mealies. 
Along its track everything is beaten down 
and spoilt, yet on either side the vegetation 
is quite uninjured. 

We inspanned again and trekked till 
after nightfall. The hailstorm had chilled 
the air, and we were glad to draw near the 
camp-fire at supper-time. Then for a pipe 
—a big “ dopper ” pipe of the best of all 
tobaccos—good, honest tobacco of the 
Transvaal, which makes all other tobacco 
of such small account. There was not much 
talk. Conversation is a habit which one 


loses up-country. Our pipes finished, we 
rolled ourselves up in our blankets, with the 
customary grunt which passed for “ Good¬ 
night,” and were soon asleep under the 
waggon. 

It is a rough life. One endures fierce 
heat and bitter cold, with hard work and 
a spice of danger; yet it is good to look 
back to. But the railways are throwing 
out their tentacles, and the days of trans¬ 
port riding are numbered. No longer can 
a man pay for his waggon and oxen in one 
trip, as he could a few years ago. No 
longer can he shoot game at his own free 
will. The buck are protected everywhere. 
The once illimitable veldt is now largely 
enclosed by barbed wire, and law and order 
and the mounted police are strong in the 
land. Yet, to one who has known it as it 
was, the call of the free veldt is still cease¬ 
less and insistent. 








A Pig-sticking Adventure in India. 


** Q AHIB ! Sahib ! Hai ! hai ! ” ec hoed 

O down the line of beaters from a 
4th Cavalry orderly on the left of the line. 

I cantered up to him, and he pointed out 
a big red boar fast asleep under a. bush. 

I was just contemplating which would be 
my best way to dislodge him, when, with 
the old familiar “ woomf ! woomf ! ” ho 
w’oke and went crashing into some thickish 
jowl, turning to the right as he did so 
towards the centre of the line of beaters. 

I dashed through the jowl after him, but 
he vanished. 

I wafi wondering which way he had gone, 
when I suddenly caught sight of some 
coolies in a field, who were shouting and 
waving frantically, pointing out to me the 
direction he had taken. 

The beaters had frightened him, and, 
wheeling to the left, he broke cover 500 
yards to my right front, heading straight 
across an open piece of maidan. I then 
settled down to the most glorious ride I 
had ever had. For four miles over most 
perfect open country we went C6 hard as 
we could without a check. 

I gradually gained on the boar, till the 
last mile, when he was only leading by a 
few yards. I was just getting ready to 
Stic k him and put on the final sprint, when, 
as fate would have it, we fetched up against 
a small blind nulhah. The pig cleared it, 
but my horse shied and half refused, then 
bundled over somehow, nearly falling ae 
he reached the other side. I shot forward 
on to his neck, losing both stirrups as I 
did so. 

1 had to pull up in order to regain my 
seat, when, to my dismay, I saw that the pig 
had gainecJ considerably by the delay, and 
was going steadily on. Off we went again, 
but not for long. In the distance there 
was some thin low-lying jowl, and here the 
boar threw himself down under a bush, 
dead beat. 

By this time my horse and I were also 
both absolutely “ all out,” having had three 
hard gallops after other pigs earlier in the 
day. There was not another living soul in 
eight. 

As I came close up to the pig and was 
just going to ride at him, he took the initia¬ 
tive, and, with a low vicious snort of 
furious rage, he charged straight at me. 

I lowered my spear, and, as he jumped, 
I thrust at him with all the strength I had 


left—a fatal error, ae one should always 
let a charging boar impale himself on the 
end of one’s spear without thrusting at him, 
as one is otherwise so apt to miss the mark 
altogether, and then-! 

However, the Fates were kind to me in 
a way, as I stuck him clean through the 
forehead, just about the centre of the eyes, 
half the spear passing right through the 
upper part of his heacl and out the other 
side. He did not appear to be seriously 
wounded, however, but was mad with rage. 

Now began a hand-to-hand struggle, I 
trying to keep him from getting at my 
horse, and he trying with all his might to 
do so. I had the opportunity of noticing 
at this time, when we were at such close 
quarters, what a magnificent, fully-grown 
animal he was, and what a perfect pair of 
large tusks he possessed, and these, I dis¬ 
covered to my cost later on, he knew how to 
use most effectively. 

If at this stage there had been anyone to 
help me, I could easily have killed the pig 
and saved my horse from being hurt. But 
as it was we battled for about twenty 
minutes, during which time the pig was 
getting stronger and stronger as he re- 
gainecl his breath. 

At one time he seized hold of my right 
foot and tried to pull me off. But I 
wrenched it free, and caught him a good 
kick on the snout with my right spur. 

Well, the end had to come. He slowly 
worked round behind mo, twisting my 
spear arm as he did so, and, finally giving a 
violent jerk, forced me to leave go the spear 
altogether. I knew then that the game was 
up and that the boar had won. 

I also knew that the first thing ho would 
do would be to charge again, which he 
promptly did. 

My only chance now was to get clear, so 
I gave Jack both spurs and urged him to 
fly. But the game old fellow would not 
budge an inch. He stood like a rock, with 
the result that the pig charged from the 
rear and got the tusks right into him, 
cutting him badly in two places. 

This caused him to let out for all he 
was worth, catching the pig fair and square 
on the point of the jaw, and making him 
turn a complete back somersault with my 
spear still lodged firmly through his head. 

This dazed him for a few seconds, but 
he soon recovered, and proceeded to charge 


again. This time, however, we showed 
clean pair of heels and got safely away. 

After chasing us for a short time he gave 
it up as a bad job, and the last I saw of 
him was his trying to force himself with 
difficulty through some thin jowl, his pro¬ 
gress being slow and greatly hampered by 
my spear. 

So ended my first attempt at single- 
handed pig-sticking, with, fortunately, no 
worse result than that my poor horse had 
to be in hospital for some weeks recovering 
from his wounds. 

One morning about five days later I was 
lying in the verandah of my bungalow, 
when I saw six coolies coming up the drive 
with an enormous red boar slung on a 
bamboo pole over their shoulders, one 
carrying my spear. 

To my great joy I found it was the same 
doughty foe with whom I had had such a 
fierce encounter. My spear had fractured 
his skull just above the brain, causing his 
death in a few days. He was a fine old 
fellow, and I shall keep his magnificent 
tusks as a memento. Fyzabad. 


jr jr jr 



Clear! 

Stranger : “ Am T right for the golf links, boy ? *' 
Native : “ Ycs<, sir. Go straight down the crooketi 
lane, and then round the square, turn to your left, 
and you'll be right.” 
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Dull Day Diversions. 


T here is, after all, nothing like a parlour 
game for whiling away an hour or two 
when the weather puts an end to outdoor 
recreations, unless, indeed, it be a perusal 
of the pages of the “ B.O.P.” Some sug¬ 
gestions for indoor amusement of this kind 
have already appeared in this magazine, 
but as these have probably by now been 
“played out,” one or two further novel 
ideas in this direction will perhaps prove 
welcome. 

The first of these, which I have named 
“ Antarctico,” is played w’ith a board, 
four “boats,” four “sleds,” three “ice¬ 
bergs,” and a teetotum. It is intended to 
represent a race to the South Pole, and 
the efforts of the players to avoid the drift¬ 
ing icebergs will be found to provide, I 
think, both fun and excitement. 

The board, the dimensions of which 
should be about one foot by two feet, may 
easily be constructed by joining two pieces 
of stout cardboard (each one foot square) 
together with w’ide tape. Care should be 


taken that the board opens quite flatly .so 
that a piece of cartridge-paper can be 
neatly pasted over the entire surface, upon 
which the design figured • in the illustra¬ 
tion should be copied. 

The teetotum is merely a twelve-sided 
disc, bearing the device depicted, fixed 
firmly and squarely on to a central pivot. 
(An ordinary cribbage marker is very 
suitable for the latter.) Three pieces of 
white cardboard are now required, cut so 
as to exactly cover twelve squares, as in¬ 
dicated by dotted lines on the board. 
These are to represent the icebergs, and 
should be marked “A,” “ B,” and “C” 
respectively. For the “ boats ” and 
“sleds” squares of cardboard may also 
be used, the former being of similar dimen¬ 
sions to the larger squares on the board, 
and the latter to the smaller. Suggested 
designs for these are given in the illus¬ 
tration. 

Ae a “ boat” and a “ sled ” are at the 
disposal of each player, it is essential that 
the various pairs of these should be dis- 


By A. E. HODQE, 

Author of “ Somtthing New in Parlour Oamet,” etc. 

I.—ANTARCTICO. 

tinguished—say, by flags of various 
nations or by numbers. Of course, the 
suggestions for the different pieces used 
in the game may be considerably improved 
upon if desired, the “ boats ” being repre¬ 
sented by tiny models, and the “ ice¬ 
bergs ” by quite imposing structures of 
cork and white paint. The board itself 
may, moreover, be rendered more attrac¬ 
tive by the addition of a wash or two of 
w’ater-colour. 

Having placed the four “ boats ” upon 
one or other of the starting squares (indi¬ 
cated by stars), and the “icebergs” upon 
the positions marked upon the board by 
the dotted lines, the game starts by the 
first player spinning the teetotum and 
moving his “ boat ” forward a similar 
number of squares to that indicated by 
the figure on the side upon which the 
teetotum falls. It will be noticed, how¬ 
ever, that at the apex of each triangular 
section on the disc of the teetotum there is 
the letter “ A,” “ B,” or “ C,” coupled 


with one of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. 

The letters in question refer to the “ ice¬ 
bergs ” correspondingly marked, and it is 
incumbent upon each player, after having 
taken his own move, to also shift the “ ice¬ 
berg ” denoted by his throw a similar 
number of squares in the direction indi¬ 
cated. If, however, the cast carries an 
“ iceberg ” beyond the edge of the board 
or on to the “pack-ice” (indicated by 
w’hite squares), or another “ iceberg,” the 
player merely takes his own move, but if 
on to a square occupied by a “ boat,” the 
latter is considered to be wrecked and 
takes no further part in the game. It is 
obvious, therefore, that should a player be 
in proximity to an “iceberg,” it is advis¬ 
able for him to steer clear of the obstacle 
by changing his course. This may be done 
by sacrificing a move, when he is entitled 
to turn his “ boat” round a quarter of the 
compass— e.g. N. to E., E. to S., etc. 

A “ boat” cannot pass on to or over a 
square occupied by another “boat,” or. 


of course, on to a “ berg,” or the “ pack- 
ice,” and should a throw necessitate this, 
or carry a boat beyond the edge of the 
board, the cast is forfeited. A “ boat,” 
moreover, can only proceed towards one 
of the cardinal points of the compass (as 
indicated on the board)—^that is to say, it 



A 


riG. 2.—Boat. Pro. 8 .—sled. 

cannot move obliquely across the board, 
and it is essentiiil also that the move be 
taken in the direction in which the “ boat ” 
is pointing. To land upon the “ pack-ice,” 
a “ boat ” must be steered into one of the 
four harbours represented on the board, 
and this can only be done by throwing a 
number which exactly takes it on to the 
desired position. It must be remembered 
that a player is enforced to move his 
“ boat ” whenever possible. 

Having steered his “ boat” into one of 
the harbours in the “ pack-ice,” a player 
brings his “sled” into use, the “boat” 
being allowed to remain “at anchor” 
until the “ sled ” has returned from its 
journey to the Pole. The “ sled ” starts 
from the square (marked with a triangle 
on the board) which is adjacent to the 
harbour occupied by his “ boat,” and 
moves are taken in a similar manner to 
those pertaining to the “ boats,” except 



that, in this case, they are confined to the 
limits of the “pack-ice.” Although, of 
course, free from impact with the “ice¬ 
bergs,” the imaginary sled journey to the 
Pole is not devoid of excitement, as any 
“ sled ” alighting on one of the “ danger ” 
(or black) squares, is considered to be lost. 
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and the player has consequently to with¬ 
draw from the game. Such a contin¬ 
gency, however, may be avoided by judi¬ 
ciously changing the course, as already 
described. 

To reach the Pole a player must throw 
a number which exactly takes his “ sled ** 
on to the square marked “S.P.,” and, 
having done so, his next object is to return 
the “ sled ” to the square from which it 
started. When this is accomplished, the 
latter can be dispensed with, and the 


“ boat ” can set out on its return voyage to 
the North. 

It is essential that the “ icebergs ” be 
moved throughout the gomt in accordance 
with the indications of the teetotum, even 
though all the “ boats ” be “in harbour,” 
as this rule provides one of the chief 
sources of amusement, it frequently hap¬ 
pening that an “ iceberg,” in its meander- 
ings, blocks up a harbour and temporarily 
imprisons the “boat” of a player about 
to start on the return journey. In such an 


event, of course, it is obviously necessary 
for the “ boat ” to remain where it is untU 
the “ iceberg ” in question has shifted. 

The player who is first to return to either 
of the “starting” squares, after reaching 
the Pole, is proclaimed the winner. To 
do so he must throw a number which 
exactly takes his “ boat ” on to the square 
in question, this provision often giving 
those players who are behind in the game 
an opportunity of gaining ground—or, 
rather, water. 


^ ^ ^ 


Model Plying Machines and How to Make Them. 

By H. F. HOBDEN. 


T he face of the forward cap, e (fig. 19), 
has a steel spring riveted to it, as at 
A (fig. 21), which is a front view; b is a 
side section of same showing how the 



axle, c, is secured by having a rivet-head 
soldered to the inner side of the cap. 

The spring pressing against a spoke of 
the large cogwheel is the only connection 


to it, so that by holding the propeller 
steady by one hand, the shaft, and with 
it the driving spring, may be freely 
turned round and wound up when re¬ 
quired. 


The propeller must be built to run in 
the opposite direction to that in which 
you wind the spring. A collar, or dis¬ 
tance piece, c (fig. 19), is slipped on the 
axle to keep the wheels in line and pre- 


PART I.— continued* 

vent the large wheel from slipping away 
from the spring on the cap. 

The whole arrangement is shown in 
fig. 22, with the driving spring wound up 
ready for use. 

By having a removable key 
with which to wind it up the 
weight of a turning handle op 
cra^ is saved. This is of 
importance, as the weight 
of a driving spring of the 
size mentioned will be 
about 1 oz., so you must, ^it 
down w’eight wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

The general appearance of the 
finished model is shown in fig. 23, and it 
w'ill serve as a type to experiment on. 

We can now turn our attention to the 
construction of a light model of Bleriot’s 
monoplane (fig. 24). 

This is a side view of 
the frame. The dimen¬ 
sions should be kept to 
pretty closely. Let it 
be 2 ft. 9 in. long and 
3 in. square in front at 
C, tapering of! to a sharp 
point aft; and it can be 9 in. deep from c 
to the wheel base, a, while the distance 
from B to the run wheel is 7 in. only. 

The framework is of w’ood; straight¬ 
grained pine, free from knots, wdll do very 


well. It should be planed ^ in. square, 
and all joints must fit accurately, and be 
glued and whipped wHh thread, and when 
dry varnished over. 

The curved struts to the wheel supports 


are first steamed, and, after bending to 
shape, are allowed to get cold while held 
to the curve by driving tacks round them 
on a board. 


The wheels, a, a, can be turned from 
some hard wood, and should be well re¬ 
cessed, as in the previous model, to keep 
them light. 



The uprights b, c have to take the 
strain of the rubber, so they must be se¬ 
curely fastened, as it is very considerable. 





A top view is given in fig. 25; the bar 
a can be of thicker wood, say j in. wide 
and 8 in. long. Be careful to keep the 
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framework quite true and square, not 
twisted in any way. 

The outside frames of the main planes, 
B, B, may be either of l>hin cane split, or 



frame. 

The main planes are 2 ft. 8 in. across from 


be brought over the edge and round the 
frames, as at d, and then glued in place 
while strained tightly over all. 

The back planes, D, d (fig. 25), should be 
framed up with wire and covered with the 
same material as the main planes; they 
are hung to the crossbar by wire loops, 
E, E, and are fixed at any desired angle by 
the screw and nut a, b (fig. 27), the light 
spring preventing them lifting, as in the 
former model. 

The frame complete at this sta^fi, with¬ 
out the propeller, is given in fig. 28. a is 
the forward frame, and the rubber strands 
are stretched between that and the rear 
post, B, to which they are hooked on inside 
the body frame, c. 

The rudder, d, may be cut in the solid, 
of thin wood, or have a wire frame to be 
covered with material, and I think that is 
the better way, as the pintal on which it 
turns, shown at A (fig. 29), can then be 
firmly soldered to the wire frame, as also 



tip to tip and 7^ in. wide, and the rear 
planes are 14 in. across and 3^ in. in width. 

The connecting cross ribs, c, c, hold the 
main outside frame together, and they 



fihould be slightly curved, or cambered 
upward, as in side view (fig. 26), in which 
A B is a section of the frame and the con¬ 
necting rib c. These ribs may be of very 
thin wood sawn to the right curve, or wire 


the short pin b, which holds the rudder at 
any required angle by being placed in one 
of a series of small holes drilled in a metal 
quadrant, c, which is fastened to the top of 
the main frame, the pintal, a, fitting into 
the hole D. 

The wood truss, e (fig. 28), should be 
3 in. high, and the wire braces of very 
fine steel wire, which lead from that to the 
end of the main planes, and also under¬ 
neath the framework, are shown in front 
view at A A and b b (fig. 30). These 
serve to keep the planes rigid, and you 
must take care when adjusting them 
to see that the tension is equal all 
round, or you will have the pl^es twist 
out of shape and the aeroplane will not lift 
properlv. 

The propeller is the last thing to make. 
It should be 15 in. in diameter and 2^ in. 
across the blades; but as 1 ha,ve already 
given you instructions for building one, 
and also the method of its connection to 
the shaft, it is unnecessary for me to re¬ 
peat it here; so we may consider this model 


r.£5o. 



may be used instead; and the material as now complete, and we can now turn to 

with which the planes are covered should the construction of a biplane. 

[end of part I.] 


A MEMORY OF ARAMAC : 

A TALE FROM AUSTRALIA, 

BY H. DRiTER. 

J OHN Tomlinson of Aramac was seated on a rail. 
Viewing tiie golden sunrise which was flooding? 
hill and vale ; 

And wave on wave of gum-tree foliage sluinmering ii* 
the light 

John Tomlinson of Aramac found pleasant to the- 
sight. 

John Tomlinson of Aramac filling his morning pipe,. 
Was bailed by a new neighbour of the perfect Queens¬ 
land tj-pc, 

A bony muscular young roan full six feet in his socks. 
Rubbing a pair of hairy hands which well could fell ai> 
ox. 


“ A sprightly kind of mornin’, boes,” quite pleasantly 
he cries, 

“ Guess just the sort of mornin’ for a little exercise ; 

Heard you’d done a bit of scrappin’ before you put 
on fat, 

So I've come round to have a turn smd help get rid 
of that,” 

John Tomlinson of Aramac felt very ill at ease; 

He’d reached that comfortable age when black eyes 
failed to please; 

He pined not for a thickened ear, nor yet a swolleu 
nose. 

And having been so long without was ” off it,” 1 
suppose. 

I’ve had a bad attack of * flue,’ ” said John, ** so 
can't oblige, 

But over at that humpy there you’ll find my friend 
Elige; 

The other night at Aplin’s stores, I heard him offer 
stakes 

That he could knock spots out of you in half a dozen 
shakes.” 

Elige on his veranda lay snoring in his bed; 

That young man straightway lugged him out and 
wrathfully he said, 

*• 1 hear you want a turn with me; if so, it’s come to 
pass. 

So take your top pyjama off and stop out on the grass.’* 

Elige just put his hands up in a scientific way. 

And danced around tliat fine young man quite smiling’ 
like and gay ; 

In vain that young man slogged about; his windmill 
efforts were 

Like aeroplane propellers, for they simply beat the 
air I 

** Is tliis yer goin* to be a dance ? If so I’ll just with¬ 
draw ” ; 

*’ Oh no, it ain’t,” smiled out Elige, and countered on 
his jaw ; 

And just before that big young man recovered from 
surjirise, 

Elige with lightning quickness gave him one between 
the eyes, 

A hailstorm’s not a pleasant thing with stones like 
pigeon’s eggs. 

A much worse shower seemed to take that young man 
off his logs ; 

The job he’d undertaken was a little bit too tough, 

So sitting on the grass he said, “ I guess I’ve had 
enough.’* 

John Tomlinson of Aramac was seated on a rail ; 

When tliat young battered man crawled by he gave a 
friendly hail: 

Hope you’ve enjoyed your exercise; Elige is hard aa 
nails ; 

I quite forgot to tell you he’d * the belt ’ for New 
South Wales.” 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 

THE BEGINNER—co7i<t»wc<i. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 

^Phe following illustrations arc of stamps make in papers and articles, otherwise full several words of everyday use; but the 
JL difficult to sort, and more so to describe, of interest and without a single mistake so latter requires some explanation, and the 
on account of the entire absence of any Euro- far as the completed stam{> is concerned. ultimate meaning given to it is, i)erhaps, a 

pcan lettering to assist in identification : Do not imagine that I consider myself little far-fetched. The stamp (if of proper 


The above, being illustrations of the types of some of the stamps used in the countries mentioned below, will assist in identifying other stamps of somewhat similar 
dvsigus. 1 to 6. Afghanistan; 6. Gwalior (olBuinl); 7. AJwar; 8. Bhor; 9. Bundi; 10. Dliar; 11 and 12. Faridkot; 13. Holkar; 14. Hyderabatl: 16 and 16. Jammu ai.d 
Cashmere; 17. Jhulawar; 18 and 19. Nepaul: 20 and 21. Nowanuggor; 22 and 23. Foouah; 24. lUjuaudgaou ; 25 and 26. Itajpeepla; 27 and 28. SorutU; 29. Japan ; 
8o. Siam. [Nos. 6 to 28 are stamps of Indian Native States.] 


As in the case of other hobbbs or amuse¬ 
ments or studies, there is no royal road to 
philately, as the seriou.s and methodical 
collecting and study of stamps is termed, 
and, as we have now learned to identify the 
faces of most of our stamps, I am going to 
tjll you something about their maniifacturc, 
which, believe me, is a very necessary part 
of your philatelic education. It i.s surprising 
how many philatelists are absolutely igno¬ 
rant Oil thi.s 8iibj»K;t; but that they are so 
ii evident from the technical blunders they 


infallible—far from it; but I have some 
practical knowledge, of which you shall have 
the benefit. 

Some inquiring, or cynical, friend may 
possibly ask you the meaning and derivation 
of “ philately ” ; so I give it. About forty- 
five years ago a then well-known collector 
constructed a word, not only of pure Greek 
derivation but “ Greek ” to the general 
public. He took two words —<piKoi (fond 
of) and kriKeia (freedom from tax). Th:> 
first word enters into the composition of 


amount) on a Ijttcr indicates that the 
postage has been paid and that the letter is 
free from tax : so Philately, which strictly 
means Fondness for freedom from tax, is 
u.sed with the meaning of Fondness for tho 
stamps which denote the payment of the 
original tax or charge in full. 

To ensure correct pronunciation, may I 
add that the accent is on the second syllable 
of Philately and Philatelist, but on the thiid 
of the adj«‘Ctiv3 Philatdicf 

(To b< conliHu:d.) 
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For the King- 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Ltd., are makers of Cocoa by 
special warrant to His Majesty tbe King, and also to 
tbe people for nearly 200 years. 

Tbe quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, always 
wholesome and delicious, ever cheering and sustaining, 
it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 



and the people. 
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Pure Concentrated 
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The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign StAmpe, every one differentt including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico, <&c.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan, 3 Austrian Jubilee, 6 Canada, 
7 U.8.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, Ac. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., BRISTOL. 


HEROES OF THE 
GOODWIN SANDS. 

By THOMAS STANLEY TBEANOR. H.A. 


Illustrated. New Edition. 2/- cloth gilt. 


4^ It mast be distiactlv nnderttood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc cantionnl 
against unding articles on approval, until they have made enquiries as to the bona tides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3d. fdp 12 inropda, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after tbe publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 

QUALITY** PACKET.— 100 different Stamp*, including Southern Nigeria. Hayti, 
Quebec, Gold Coast, Siam, Honduras. Gibraltar. Serrla, Trinidad, French Morocco. 
German Levant Send &d.— Craig. Netherfleld. Walpole Road. Boscombe. 

BELLING OFF COLLECTION.— f>0 rare Stamps, moetly obeolete Colonials, valued 
about 6t., for 6d.; genuine offer ; not a dealer.— W’ild, M I>orset Street, Bradford. 
APPROVAL 8HBBT8.— All Stamps id. each: 60 free to applicants.—Cox, 186 Cani* 
bridge Road. Seven Kings. 


For 30 days only. 

7 BOLIVIA 1894 

COMPLETE SET 

ICe 2c* SCm lOCe 20Ce SOCs lOOCu 

FREE 

To every applicant for our 1911 PRICE LIST, 
if lid., exact cost of postage, is sent. 

This Set of 7 Picturesque Bolivia 
** ^ is catalogued at 2s. 

Only one set allowed gratis to each 
applicant. Send l^d., exact cost of 
postage (Colonies and abroad, 3d.). 







1911. 100 PAGES 
PRICE LIST AND GUIDE 

TO 

STAMP COLLECTING 

Best aind Biggest 

A valuable and interesting book with 400 Illustrations, 
giving particulars of many BARGAINS for Stamp 
Collectors. 

1,600 SETS, from Id. upwards. 

100 PACKETS (Pictorial. Zoological. Historical, 
Colonial, Geographical, <kc.), 3d. to 32«. M. 

MOUNTED COLLECTIONS, 500 to 10,000 
VARIETIES, 4.f. to £120. Latest edition Albums, 
“Victoria,” “SENF,” “ Gascoyne.” “ Interchangeable.’* 

Popular,” and “Errimar.” Mounts and Philatelio 
Accessories. 

Write at once. Free on application. 


ERRINGTON & MARTIN, SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON. 
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Conn's Coup: 

HOW FOOL BECAME HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


C HARLES Conn, full private in the 
Devona, held the opinion that he was 
a mechanical genius, and ought to have 
been in the Engineers. And the rest of 
the Devons, with a large biicking among 
the natives, held the opinion that he was 
a silly cuckoo, and ought to have been in 
Colney HaU-h, or its equivalent. 

In person, he was a well set-up fellow 
of about twenty, with a fat face, an ar- 
umentative tongue, and a head fairly 
umming with impracticable ideas. He 
was in no sense daft, and neither was he 
ill-behaved; but none the less his notion 
that he was a born inventor was produc¬ 
tive of trouble all round. He had a per¬ 
fect mania for doing old tilings in new 
ways; and as he had but slight knowledge 
of mechanics and none at all of physics, 
tribulation and he were great chums. His 
labour-saving devices and unheard-of in¬ 
ventions generally led him straight to the 
guardroom—that is, when they did not 
land himself and other folk in hospital. 
That w’as why his awed and admiring 
oomrades called him Contraption Conn. 

Wnat had first set the inventive bee 
bussing in his bonnet was not clearly 
known, but the bulk of the blame was laid 
at the door of an indiscreetly good-natured 
captain of Engineers. In a weak moment 
tnis misguided man had approved of some 
contrivance of Conn’s, saying that it had in 
it the germ of a good thing. The blushing 
recipient of the praise knew nothing about 
^erms, but he did know that he had been 
indirectly called clever—^and from that 
moment he was a lost man. 

>With the foregoing for a key, the reader 
will readily understand how it came that 
when Conn lifted up his voice in a cer¬ 
tain informal council of war, he was 
promptly sat upon. It was felt that the 
occasion was far too serious to admit of 
wasting time over the vapourings of 
cranks. A severe forced march had just 
landed a “ scratch ” advance in the long- 
abandoned, ruined, and jungle-smothered 
little fort. But there had been no time 
to repair defences, and the daring advance 
party had no more than a craptain, a lieu¬ 
tenant, and fifteen men ; while theie were 
three hundred raiding Chamkannis on, so 
to speak, the d(X)r.step. This made the 
question of the moment a very simple one 
indeed : Clear out while there was time, 
or take the risk of holding on and fight¬ 
ing an all but hopeless defence. 

Men brought up to have a proper 
regard for the safety of their own sluns 
would not have found any room for choice 
in the matter, but the rough-and-readies 
of our garrison were not built that way. 
For one thing, the bulldog in them grew 
rabid at the very idea of retreat; and for 
another, their thoughts went back over 
the wastes of rolling foam to the calm face 
of The Mother—and the rudest among 
them would have died ten deaths rather 
than betray the trust in those proud eyes. 
They did not put it that way, of course; 
most of them could not—but the feeling 
was there, and it told. Consequently the 
officers, trying to lessen the bitterness of 
it, asked the opinion of the men before 
evacuating the place—and then Conn of 
the Contraptions uprose with a brand- 
new invention—and had it incontinently 
knocked out of his hands. 

“ But, sergeant,” he was beginning, and 


By y. DOUGALL REID, 

more particularly addressing the non-com. 
who had hauled him down into his seat. 

“ No blits about it,” interrupted the 
sergeant; a common prosaic being who did 
not believe in genius. ‘‘ The officers have 
said that they don’t want to hear about 
your plans. That should be enough for 
you.” 

“ But, sergeant-” 

” Oh, dry up, and don’t have everybody 
noticin’ the size of your ears. Is this a 
time, d’ve think, for playing Nuts in 
May? ” * 

The twain had spoken more loudly than 
they were aware oh and the captain, who 
was listening intently to something being 
said by a gaunt and grizzled veteran, 
looked round imi)atiently. 

‘‘ Sergeant Flett,” he said, sharply; ” if 
you can’t keep that man quiet send him 
outside.” 

The sergeant pointed to the door, and 
Conn, white with anger and outraged dig¬ 
nity, stalked forth. The presence of the 
two officers prevented open jeering, but it 
did not prevent open grinning on the part of 
the crowd, and that was as bad. The 
sting of it enraged the self-pro('laimed 
genius to such a pitch that he rose supe¬ 
rior to court-martial possibilities. Since 
those wooden heads in that hut would not 
help him to save the situation, he would 
save it without their help. He would 
show them that all the brains in the army 
did not get there through the Sandhurst 
gate. 

When anger meets ignorance in the same 
man, the result is* largely blindness; so 
that it was no matter for surprise that 
our friend failed to see, not only what ho 
was doing, but also where he was going. 
The result was that the expiration of about 
an hour found him sitting on the river 
bank, something like a mile above the 
bridge, with his rifle across his knees, a 
huge square tin of kerosene at his feet, 
and his plan carefully spreod out before 
his mind’s eye. 

It was a plan, too; one more than well 
worth looking at. And to enable the 
reader to grasp its transcendent idiocy, a 
brief description of the strategic position 
is necessary. 

The little British fort stood on a rocky 
knoll lying in the throat of a long and 
rugged mountain defile. The inner, or 
home end, of thi.s pass opened into a wide, 
sparsely populated valley ; the other, where 
the fort w'as, ended on a great grass-grown 
plain, across which rushed a narrow but 
very rapid river. Beyond this stream 
were rolling uplands, striking riverward, 
through which was a deep gorge descend¬ 
ing from a chain of high and distant hill.s. 
Tbe fort road dipped directly down to the 
river, which it spanned by a crazy wooden 
bridge; rising beyond to lose itself in the 
lower end of the gorge. And the whole 
terrain, on both sides of the river, was 
covered with a w’elter of sun-parched grass 
and low-growing scrub, as dry as tinder. 

Well, Conn’s plan was this : The ap¬ 
proaching Chamkannis were coming down 
the gorge, and must of necessity cross the 
bridge, there being no other way. But 
if the bridge could be burned as a last 
resort, the hillmen’s advance would be 
effecteally checked. He had, therefore, 
abstracted the tin of kerosene from the 
fort store, and oomo down to sit on the 


river bank. He would wait mitil tlie 
Chamkannis were close to the bridge— 
and then he would empty the kerosene 
into the river, set fire to it—and stroll 
back to the fort to receive admiring re¬ 
cognition. He had read all about it in a 
book; and what had been done once could 
be done again. 

Yes, but could it be done effectively ?— 
that was a question which our heaven-sent 
trouble-shifter forgot to answer, or even 
to ask. Between tlie case in the book and 
the present one there was a big difference. 
In the book the river wa.s sluggish, and 
the kerosene had been tumbled into it by 
the barrel, so th.at the oil ran inches deep 
on the surface of the water. In the con¬ 
crete case the stream scudded like a mill- 
race, and there was not enough oil to 
smooth the broken water, much less burn 
on it. But—and that he overlooked that 
was the measure of his stupidity—there 
vras oil enough and fuel enough to set the 
whole district in a blaze, if carelessly 
hitndled ! 

Up in the fort. Captain Durand and his 
men, having decided to fight, were too 
busy trying to strengthen the weak de¬ 
fences to bother about Conn. If, however, 
they had known of the improvised Jehan- 
num which that gifted being was pre¬ 
paring for them, it is certain that a select 
few of them would have been after him 
with clubbed rifles. 

A scattered cloud of black dots crept 
into sight far up in the gorge on the other 
side of the river. Conn saw them, and 
began to loosen the cork in the filling-hole 
of the tin. The two officers saw them, 
and after a close scrutiny through their 
field-glasses, pi'onounciHl them the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the raiders. And having 
started, the mountaineers certainly lost 
no time worth speaking of; coming on at 
such a pace that very soon the lower 
gorge was swarming with them. Then 
fire began to flash redly among the rocks, 
and presently bullets were humming and 
bitting all round the fort. 

Now, men, sight for a thousand yards, 
and cover the farther end of the bridge. 
But not a man is to fire until I give the 
w’ord.” 

The captain’s voice was cool to the point 
of being colloquial, but that the fighting 
blood in him was beginning to warm up 
the kindling light in his eyes showed. 

“Think we’ll hold them?” asked the 
lieutenant, as he watched the darting 
figures creeping nearer and nearer to the 
bridge. 

“ I fear not,” was the gloomy reply. 
“ They can afford to lo.«ie any number of 
men, comparatively speaking; and if they 
get over in anything like force—well, the 
result for us will be such satisfaction as 
can be found in dying game. If there 
had been time and* tools to destroy the 

bridge, we might have won; but-” and a 

shrug of the shoulders and significant ex¬ 
amination of his revolver completed the 
sentence. 

“ Well, but though we could not cut 
the bridge down, we (xuld have burnt it 
—in fact, can do that yet.” said the lieu¬ 
tenant, his wonted dead-alive drawl chang¬ 
ing to positive animation. “You give nie 
a couple of men, and I’ll chance it.” 

The captain looked at the bridge, and 
shook his head. 
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“ No chance in it; it would be certain 
death,” he said. “If we had thought 
of it sooner—but those fellows are too 
close.” 

The lieutenant looked disappointed, but 
was too good a soldier to attempt argu¬ 
ment. And down on the river bank, hid¬ 
den in the tall grass, the Contraption man 
watched—until out of the ring of fire and 
smoke spitting and puffing upwards, some 
thirty of the Chamkaunis leaped into open 
sight, racing for the bridge. 

So sudden was their appearance, so great 
their speed, and so short the distance, 
that they would have been over at ont« 
had those in the fort been less alert. But 
the captain’s command was quick, and 
had instant answer in the crash of four¬ 
teen rifles. 

The effect on the stormers was disas¬ 
trous. Approach to the narrow bridge 
end had brouglit the converging runners 
into a solid clump, and the deadly volley 
hit this as lightning hits a wall. The 
whole front of the rush came down, with 
those following sprawling over Uieir pro¬ 
strate leaders. Yet, in spite of loss, the 
plucky hillmen rallied, and rushed on 
against the withering magazine fire that 
was making the air round the bridge thick 
with flying splinters. In ones and twos 
and threes they began to get across into 
the screening grass on the hither side, 
until it looked as though the overwhelm¬ 
ing of the fort garrison might not be so 
remote, after all. And then it was that 
the man of ideas decided that the crucial 
rnoment had come. He laid down his 
rifle, caught up the kerosene tin, and made 
for the river. At least, that was his in¬ 
tention, but the smother of grass keeping 
him from seeing clearly where he was going, 
he ran slap into a twelve-feet-deep nullah, 
bursting the tin, and pretty nearly himself 
as w'ell. 

What little common sense he had must 
have been badly jumbled by the fall, for 
his next performance w'as pure lunacy. 
The nullah bottom w’as very dark, so our 
man of superlative intelligenc'e stimck a 
match, and held it above his head, torch 
fashion. 

He did not get time to see much. The 
inflammable vapour rising from the oil 
took fire, filling the narrow den with 
flame, and setting the oil itself in a 
blaze. Scorched to the eyebrows, scared 
out of his wits, and with portions of his 
uniform actively burning, he ran for the 
river, yelling like a maniac. Fortunately 
he had no great distance to go; and a 
header into the water came in the nick of 
time to save him from what he had been 
asking for all the morning—death by mis¬ 
adventure. 

Meanwhile alarums and excursions had 
been the programme on the upper earth. 
The fire had run up the sides of the nullah 
like lightning, caught the high grass above, 
and was now a broadening wall of flame, 
topped with dancing sparks and backed 
by rolling smoke. Driven by a brisk 
wind, ancl opening out like a fan as it 
went, it forged ahead at a great rate; one 
end of its semicircular line threatening 
the fort, while the other drove straight 
on the bridge. Overhead, the air was 
clamorous with the wings and screams of 
frantically soaring birds, while in front 
the graM jumped and rustled before the 
panic flight of scores of footed and foot¬ 
less things. 

In the interval, and for their share of 


what was going, the humans had been 
having an exhilarating time. The fight¬ 
ing had of course ceased—nothing like a 
mutual fright for spreading peace prin¬ 
ciples among quarrelsome folk ! Down at 
the bridge the Chamkiumis were gather¬ 
ing up their cripples with an activity ab¬ 
solutely beyond precedent; while those of 
them who had penetrated to the hither 
side of the river were cheerfully working 
overtime in their efforts to get back. There 
was not a Tired Tim among them And 
as all the astute children of the hills saw 
clearly that so narrow a river would never 
stop such a blaze, the word among them 
was the homeward road. The w’ay they 
lugged themselves and their impedimenta 
up that gorge would have made a police¬ 
man feel ill. 

At the fort much the same electrical 
energy was in evidence; though there cool 
judgment and iron habits of discipline 
kept scared activity well in hand. At the 
first sight of the fire every man had 
turned out to tear up and get rid of the 
paper-dry vegetation heaped round the 
fort. The object was to create a cleared 
zone round the post, of width sufficient to 
keep the full rush of the advancing firo 
from beating straight in on the sun¬ 
baked wooden walls and huts. 

Of course, no zone that they had time 
to make w’ould serve to avert the danger 
from sparks or occasional far-darting 
tongues of flame, but that risk must just 
be faced and dealt with as it arose. The 
first thing was to get the zone wide enough 
to prevent that sea of fire from sweeping 
boclily over the fort, and to that end all 
hands worked like demons. Possibly, 
tcK), the knowledge that there was about 
half a ton of ammunition in the magazine 
hut helped them a bit. When a man 
knows that the delay of a second may 
result in his being scattered over the 
countryside in fragments, it is apt to make 
a first-class hustler of him. 

Yet, fast and hard though they worked, 
so swiftly did the roaring onset of the 
main conflagration approach that it seemed 
as if all their efforts must fail. And in all 
probability such failure would have re¬ 
sulted, had it not been for the action of 
the veteran, once before mentioned. This 
man had been in a similar scrape on at 
least two occasions, and remembered that 
the last desperate remedy of making fire 
fight fire had succeeded when all else had 
failed. So he improvised a torch and 
began running round the outer circle of 
the zone, setting the grass alight at in¬ 
tervals as he ran. 

For the next thrilling five minutes it 
was an open question whether he had 
not ha.stened the catastrophe he had in¬ 
tended to avert, so fierce was the heat 
and so threatening the indraught of sway¬ 
ing flame. But as the fire ring ate its 
way outward to meet the bigger blaze 
coming up the slope, the burned-off space 
rapidly widened, until even the most ap¬ 
prehensive could see that the danger of 
being roasted alive was over. 

But the risk of suffocation was not over 
by any means, for the wind had died 
away, and the steady thickening of the 
smoke was awful. All in the place were 
in tears, and went groping and gasping 
about, coughing up sentiments that were 
a perfect disgrace. But for the steady 
indraught that followed the retreating 
fire and carried off the worst of the 
strangling cloud, there would have been 


some high-dried cases awaiting resuscita¬ 
tion at the hands of the doctor. 

“W’ell,” said the captain, when at 
length he was able to substitute speaking 
for barking; “if you catch me in such a 
place again without a cleared space around 
it, call me a fool.” 

“It was a narrow escape enough,” said 
the lieutenant, “ but yet it saved us from 
something worse. W’onder who started 
the fire?” 

And then, hobbling in from nowhere, 
with the aid of a badly-burned rifle, came 
the answer to that question—a scorched, 
water-sodden, smoke-blackened figure. It 
was Contraption Conn. 

With the very first sight of him the 
men grasped, or thought they had grasped, 
what had happened, and the cheer they 
set up was heard even by the flying Cham- 
kannis. Then the captain, black with 
smoke and char, stepped forward. 

“ W’ell done, my lad,” he said. “You 
have performed a splendid piece of work, 
and I’ll see that it is not overlooked.” 

Conn gjisped tand sat down among the 
cinders. He had been expecting a district 
court-martial at the very least, and this 
reception was too much for him. Evi¬ 
dently he was to be credited with saving 
the situation, after ail. 

“ Rest a little, and pull yourself to¬ 
gether,” went on the captain, kindly. 
“ You may depend on me to have this 
reported in the proper quarter.” 

And Conn, hearing, let it go at that. 
He got high praise for his courage and 
initiative—but somehow he rather fought 
shy of initiative afterwards. And in that 
he was wise; such luck seldom knocks 
twice at a man’s door in a lifetime. 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 


OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


ByJ. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 


(TFi<A on Illustration by J. FIXNEMORE, R.!., R.B.A.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—ZABARI SHOWS WHAT HE CAN DO. 


the place where Bai Forki’e enemies were 
hidden, and that they w’ere comparatively 
few in number. A quiet advance along the 
ravine would enable the Chief to surprise 
them. 

There was great rejoicing among the w’ar- 
boys when the new’s went round that a 
large force was to get ready to march into 
the hills at sunset, and scouts were immedi¬ 
ately sent out to substantiate the report 
brought in by the Mandingo. They sent 
back word that they had discovered a 
number of Englishmen on the hills, but had 
retired without giving any indication of 
their presence. As they returned one man 
noticed a twinkling, flashing light in the 
north of the town, but thought it was the 
sun shining on a bright stone. Had he gone 
to the place he would have discovered 
Zabari flashing a message to Tom. It was 
lo this effect : “ A thousand war-boys will 
attack to-night by way of the ravine to the 
west. A number will march shouting and 
singing along the road to five-mile forest. 
They will do nothing; the real danger is in 
the ravine. Look out for big fires in the 
tow’n to-night.” 

Tom flashed a message in response, and 
preparations were made to make a fight in 
the ravine. It was a cleft in the hills about 
a mile long, huge granite boulders w’ere 
strewn along it, and an undergrowth of 
grass and shrubs ran along one side. It 
was about sixty yards across and rather 
precipitous at its narrowest part. Tom first 
of all ordered the Scouts to collect great 
bundles of dried grass and fern. These 
were laid along the narrow part and con¬ 
nected with loose ropes of grass. About 
forty bundles were placed in position. 
Some large boulders were rolled on the hill 
above the entrance to the ravine and a 
portable stockade was hastily constructed 
and laid on the slope ready to be slipped 
down to form a gateway. About thirty of 
the Scouts were posted on the slopes above 
the narrow part, and the remainder took 
up their position at the entrance and end 
of the ravine. A strong barricade was 
erected in order that the way to the camp 
might be blocked. Fedash and Wallolo 
were told off to light the fires, which had 
been placed just out of reach above the 
roadway. With a plentiful store of am¬ 
munition the Scouts lay patiently waiting 
the coming of the enemy. It was not until 
ten at night that a noise of marching was 
heard on the road leading to the forest. A 
great number of war-boys were evidently 
tramping along, and the noise they made 
could be heard a great distance away. 

Tom turned to Crichton and laughingly- 
remarked, “ Thanks to Zabari that march 
does not trouble us much, although it is 
possible that when they hear the firing they 
may try to work up behind us. If they 
have a leader worth anything that is what 
they will attempt. It would not be easy. 
They dread the forest now and will not 
venture into it. To go round would tak^ 
five or six hours. I fancy they imagine that 
the force stealing up the ravine is more than 
sufficient to deal with us, especially when 
they are under the impression that all our 
attention is fixed on the w’ar-boys down 
below. If Zabari is wide awake I expect 
he will be preparing a surprise which will 
take them back to Falaba at racing speed.” 


B ai Forki surveyed the ashes of his great 
barricade with feelings of unrestrained 
anger. Inquiries had been made in all 
quarters of the town, and war-boys scouted 
through the outskirts in order to find where 
the unknown foe lurked. The mystery 
puzzled Bai Forki far more than the loss of 


But about midday a tall Mandingo was seen 
running toward the Western gate. He was 
summoned at once to the presence of Bai 
Forki, for the word was passed on that he 
had important information to impart. 

Briefly it was to the effect that when in 
the hills above the five-mile forest he had 


** Men were swept away in the torrent of death.*' 


life and property troubled him. The swift, 
silent attack of the unseen foe, their com¬ 
plete disappearance, and the audacity dis¬ 
played by them, alarmed him more than 
hundreds of visible enemies would have 
done. Despite the activity of his war-boys 
not a single assailant had been discovered. 


seen two scouts in the uniform of the hated 
English. From his position he was able to 
follow their movements. They crept warily 
along, until, near the head of a ravine, they 
were joined by a large number of soldiers. 
The spy could not see any signs of a camp, 
but he felt sura that he had discovered 
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Presently a light, hidden from the road, 
was flashed for an instant to the watchers 
in the ravine. It meant that the leading 
scouts of the war-boys had passed the en¬ 
trance. The sound of stealthy footsteps 
was heard, and a murmur of voices came to 
the quick ears of the Scouts. Apart from 
this a deathlike stillness reigned. Another 
five minutes, and a bright flame was seen 
to start up on the hillside. It ran along 
the prepared rope and ignited the masses 
of brushwood, and the dark ravine became 
brilliantly illuminated. 

A packed body of war-boys was seen in 
the ravine, each man standing out as clear 
as though he stood in the sunlight. A 
sullen rumbling told that the boulders had 
been rolled down to block the entrance, and 
the barricade was pushed into its place. 
Then from the hidden marksmen a hail of 
bullets crashed into the ranks of the war- 
boys. The white robes of the chiefs made 
them conspicuous marks, and they fell like 
grass before the reaping machine. Fedash 
and Wallolo ran from fire to fire with great 
bundles of dry grass, thus maintaining the 
blaze, and the Scouts sent volley after volley 
into the ranks. Flesh and blood could not 
stand against so merciless a fire. Not a 
single foe could be located, not a voice was 
heard, and not a figure seen. It was witch¬ 
craft to the minds of the African savages, 
and witchcraft of the most nerve-shaking 
character. With a cry of horror they 
rushed back for the entrance, only to find 
their way blocked. 

Hundreds of men were hurled down in 
the mad struggle to get forward. And 
then the fire began from the barricade. 
This caused the war-boys to fall back into 
the ravine again and come once more into 
the bright light, when the firing recom¬ 
menced with greater severity than before. 
It was not a fight. It was a massacre of 
the most awful description, and the mob 
became like a crowd of frightened sheep, 
^len were swept away in the torrent of 
death. Then a shrill whistle was heard. 
It pierced the air and was answered from 
various quarters, and the firing ceased. 
The Scouts at the entrance of the ravine 
made their way towards the fires. Those 
at the end came forward along the road. 
Another whistle and they began to ad¬ 
vance with fixed bayonets. But the panic- 
stricken survivors rushed at the barricade, 
climbed over it, and over the boulders, 
and darted at full speed towards Falaba. 

A brighter light was now illuminating 
the plain. The whole northern quarter of 
the town was a sheet of flame. Houses 
were burning fiercely, and cries of anger 
were heard from the force which had 
marched along the road. They were 
running full speed towards the town under 
the impression that the enemy had 
attacked it. Zabari had found ^is task an 
easy one. The population, excited by the 
marching out of two strong columns, had 
gathered near where the great barricade 
had stood, from all quarters of the town. 
Men, women, and children had collected 
near the gate waiting for the signal which 
would toll them that the enemy had been 
destroyed. Zabari, with a great torch in 
his hand, went from hut to hut, firing the 
thatch, and, aided by a fresh wind, the 
whole of the northern quarter was soon 
a blazing furnace. But Zabari had now 
a greater task before him, and with great 
determination he proceeded to put it into 
execution. 

Bai Forki, after sending out his columns 
under trusted chiefs, had gone back to his 
house to wait their return. The cry of 
alarm which arose at the outbreak of the 
great fire caused him to rush out. He 
darted along the smoke-filled narrow 


street behind his dwelling and was on the 
point of joining his followers in the main 
road when a heavy blow struck him on the 
side of the head. He fell like a log. 
Zabari, who was trying to get near the 
house of the chief, had recognised him, 
and, waiting in a dark corner, had struck 
him with the heavy butt of his spear. 
Dragging the senseless man into a deserted 
hut Zabari bound him hand and foot with 
a strong cord, gagged him securely, and 
flung him into a hut which was used as 
a storehouse. 

Hiding the chief behind some bundles of 
cattle food, Zabari slipped away and was 
soon on his way to the camp on the hills. 
He was welcomed by his comrades, and 
was accorded a reception that almost 
broke him down. Next morning Tom 
gathered the Scouts together and explained 
that he was about to lead them into the 
town. A white flag was fastened to a 
spear, and the men fell in and marched 
to the road. Every man was fully armed. 
Headed by Tom and Wallolo, who carried 
the flag, they went boldly up to the gate 
and summoned Bai Forki, or, failing him, 
the next highest chief, to come to the 
great war-drum. Presently a chief, 
escorted by a number of armed war-boys, 
came out to meet them. He was a fine- 
looking Mandingo. Tom sternly addressed 
him. 

“ I am an officer of the British army. I 
have come to demand the absolute sur¬ 
render of this place. Our main force is in 
the hills there. If you do not surrender 
we shall attack you. These are the con¬ 
ditions we offer. Every weapon must be 
brought in and destroyed. All the people 
must gather outside the town, with pro¬ 
visions to last them for a day or two. 
Afterwards they will be allowed to march 
to Maiwa. All the chiefs must come to 
this place, and, when we have finished 
with Bai Forki, will be allowed to march 
off with the people We shall then take 
possession of the town in the name of the 
great White Queen. Do you accept these 
conditions ? ” 

The chief asked for time to lay the 
proposals before the headmen. Bai Forki, 
he said, had disappeared and no one knew 
where he was. Tom gave him half an 
hour, and at the end of that time the war- 
boys began to march up. Each man as ho 
reached the war-drum flung down his 
weapons. The spears in one heap, clubs 
in another, knives in another, and rifles 
in another. When they were all dis¬ 
armed, Tom ordered two patrols of Scouts 
to destroy the arms. With sullen, lower¬ 
ing faces the men saw their weapons 
broken and made useless. Then the 
women and children and cattle proceeded 
to the plain outside the town. Here they 
were commanded to halt and sit down. 
Zabari, Fedash, and Wallolo went away, 
and soon returned with the dazed and 
astonished Bai Forki. Tom ordered a 
patrol to stand with rifles ready. The 
Union Jack was unfurled and placed 
beside the great war-drum, and Tom, with 
his officers around him, addressed the 
prisoner. 

“You speak Mendi, Bai Forki j now 
listen to me. I am no longer Abdullah 
the camel-driver, but an officer in the 
British army. You have rebelled against 
the Great Queen, have murdered her sub- 
iects and defied her power. Yon and men 
like you have deluged West Africa with 
blood, and lighted a fire which many noble 
lives will not suflSce to put out. Your career 
has come to an end, and your sentence is 
ready to be carried out. That sentence 
is death. Zabari shout this as loudly as 
you can, that all tho people may hear.’* 


Zabari did so, Bai Forki was allowed a 
short time for prayer, and then the patrol 
was ordered to make ready. The chief 
was placed with his back to his house, and 
Crichton gave the words of command. 

“Patrol, make ready, present, fire.” 

As this last word was spoken ten rifles 
rang out and Bai Forki fell dead upon the 
ground. 

A great cry arose from the people and 
hands were clenched vengefully, but a 
sharp command from Tom caused them to 
spring to their feet. They set out for 
Maiwa without a word. Tom ordered the 
Scouts to go through the houses and collect 
any treasure that was there, and to bring 
it to the house of Bai Forki. Ten horses 
had been retained for transport purposes, 
and upon these the valuables were packed. 
A great quantity of gold was found, the 
proceeds of many a massacre and robbery. 
Brushwood was collected and packed in 
the houses, and the Scouts were ordered 
to go through tho town and set it on fire. 
In less than two hours Falaba was blazing, 
and a great column of smoke arose in the 
clear atmosphere. 

Then the Scouts, the missionaries and 
traders, the porters and the horses, started 
off on their long and dangerous journey 
back to Freetow'ii. They had many skir¬ 
mishes and encounters before they reached 
the headwaters of the Great Skarcies 
river, but Tom succeeded in bringing his 
men through without loss. A few received 
slight wounds, but the precautions taken 
against surprise were so complete that 
they escaped the many pitfalls which beset 
columns marching through hostile terri¬ 
tory, and reached the river unscathed. A 
dozen large canoes were obtained when 
the river was reached, and the party em¬ 
barked. 

Four weeks later Tom saw all his follow¬ 
ing transferred to the decks of a steamer 
bound to Sherbro, and enjoyed a freedom 
from anxiety which he had not had for 
many, many weeks past. He had suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his wildest expectations, 
and more than accomplished all he had 
been commissioned to do. Britons saved 
from an awful death in the forests of the 
Bagru River, the missionaries and traders 
delivered from the cruel hands of Bai 
Forki, Falaba destroyed and its people dis¬ 
armed, and more than forty thousand 
pounds in gold recovered from the hands 
of robbers. Juny, the terrier, had come 
through every danger without a scratch. 
He had narrowdy escaped death from the 
jaws of an alligator on the Great Skarcies 
river, but with this exception he was 
brighter and healthier than when he left 
Sherbro. He had struck up a great friend¬ 
ship with the little girl Bertie, and the 
two followed Tom everywhere and became 
his closest intimates. Bertie would hardly 
allow him out of her sight, and her father 
laughingly said that she had fallen in love 
with Tom. 

When the steamer ran into the harbour 
at Sherbro, Tom jumped into a launch and 
ran alongside the wharf. The Governor 
was in his office when he arrived, but at 
the first sound of Tom’s voice he sprang 
out of his chair and came to meet him. 
Tom saluted, and in a guiet voice said : 

“ I have returned, sir, and I am glad 
to say with every success. I have b^een 
wonderfully helped by God and assisted in 
every way by faithful colleagues, and you 
will be delighted to hear that I have not 
lost a single man.” 

“My dear lad,” replied Sir Frederick; 
“ you have made me the happiest man in 
Sherbro. When I got your telegram I 
could hardly contain myself for joy I 
reproached myself for allowing you to take 
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the lone Journey overland, and often 
feared tne worst. AU the news we got 
from the north confirmed my misgivings. 
I told the General that yon conld not 
possibly get through, but he laughed and 
said that he could see from your manner 
that you would be successful. Tell me 
everything.” 

Tom narrated the story of his adven¬ 
tures with complete detail, and the Gover¬ 
nor listened with increasing attention. He 
fully approved the execution of Bai Forki 
and the destruction of Falaba, and was 
especially gratified at the rescue of the 
missionaries and traders. 

“ I am the better pleased,’* said he when 
Tom concluded, “ that you saved the 
Americans. Our cousins across the 
Atlantic are always anxious to safeguard 
their missionaries, and will sacrifice any¬ 
thing to rescue them from peril. Your 
journey will be received with gratitude by 
them when they hear of it, and the happy 
relationship between the two countries will 
be strengthened. And, besides this, the 
work of the missionaries is one that de¬ 
serves every protection which can be 
afforded. It is hard, self-denying labour 
for the greatest of all causes, and in many 
ways the missionaries do more for the 
welfare of the natives than any one else. 
It is a matter of great gratification to mo 
that you have been enabled to render them 
such valuable service.” 

'* I have been splendidly served by my 
officers and men, sir, and would like to 
mention Crichton, Romney, Hancock, 
Jephson, and Stagey for promotion, if 


you think well. They have all co-operated 
most loyally with me, and I have never 
had the slightest trouble with any of them. 
The non-commissioned officers and men 
have also done admirably. I recovered 
a large amount of gold in FaLiba; roughly, 
it is about forty thousand pounds. Mr. 
Robertson tells me that Bai Fork! took 
one thousand pounds from him when his 
factory was destroyed, and Mr. Lindsay 
lost about eight thousand. The mission¬ 
aries had not much money, but their 
watches and clothing were all taken. I 
fear that it will be impossible to trace the 
ownership of the rest, but Bai Forki was 
a plunderer for many years, and must have 
amassed a considerable treasure. The gold 
is packed in chests which I obtained on 
the steamer, and will be brought ashore 
, and handed over to the authori- 

‘*I will take charge of it,** said the 
Governor, “and will do what 1 can to 
trace ownership. The sums you mention 
will be paid over to Robertson and Lind¬ 
say when I have received a statement of 
their losses. They are men of integrity, 
and wMll only submit an accurate account. 
If possible, grants will be made to your 
oflScere and men as a reward for their 
ability ana courage. Dine with me to¬ 
night. General Woodgate will be present, 
and you can tell us what you think of the 
progress of the rebellion in the north and 
north-east of the Protectorate.’* 

The traders had an interview with the 
Governor, and submitted statements show¬ 
ing the amount of money taken from them 


to-day 

ties.’’^ 


by Bai Forki. Sir Frederick was satisfied, 
and handed one thousand pounds to Mr. 
Robertson, and eight thousand to Mr. 
Lindsay. In the afternoon both gentle¬ 
men called on Tom at his lodgings. 

“ We have come to do what we consider 
to be the right thing, Mr. Sinclair, and 
you must not say * no * to what we are 
about to propose,” said Mr. Lindsay; 
“ Robertson and I have talked the matter 
over. I am going to hand five thousand 
pounds to you and he is going to give 
the half of his thousand. We are teth 
well-to-do, and consider that our lives and 
those of our dear ones are worth far more 
than gold. We will take no refusal, and 
you may rest assured that the money only 
faintly represents our feeling of gratitude 
to you and to yonr men. You need not 
trouble al>out the Governor. We can do 
what we like with our own. W’e under¬ 
stand that something will be given to all 
those who took part in the expedition.” 

Tom protested, but the merchants would 
take no denial. To Zabari, Fedash, and 
Wallolo, he gave one hundred poimds each, 
and a few days later every man in the 
Scouts received the commendations of the 
Governor and General Woodgate, and 
something which made them as happy as 
men with plenty of money could be. It 
was amusing to see the satisfaction of 
Zabari and the others, and that night the 
three men danced about, waving their 
bank-books and wishing that another Bai 
Forki would arise to capture Fiiigliab 
priaoners, especially traders. 

(To be continued.) 




TALBOTS HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 
By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINOTON, M.A., 

Author o{ " Thf. iiecond Prefect^’' “IT/io Wiutf" rte. 


A ndrew soon found a road he recognised. 

It ran by what Wi called the Sidney 
Enclosure. He crossed Hatley Passage 
over a small tributary of the Petersfield 
River and found that he was much nearer 
the school than his father’s farm. 

He felt weak and ill; his mind was so 
confused that he could form no connected 
account of what had happened to him. He 
knew that it would tax all his remaining 
strength to reach Talbot’s. Several tiroes 
he stopped and talked vehemently to him¬ 
self in order to revive his courage. 

At Hatley Passage he was overtaken by 
a farm-labourer w'ho knew him. The 
man looked curiously at him, but, as 
Andrew did not speak, he went on his 
way. The exhausted boy saw no one else 
until he got to the village of Petersfield. 
He walked unsteadily along by the tidal 
mill-race, crossed the bridge by the swim¬ 
ming-place, almost crawled up the rise of 
the Vineyards, and came in sight of 
Talbot’s. George’s den overlooked the 
Vineyards, and George, though busy, kept 
a watchful eye on the outside world. He re¬ 
cognised Andrew, and ran out to meet him. 

“ Well, Master Cary, we be main glad to 
see ’ee. But whatever have yer bin a 
doin’. Old Mr. Talbot has been a 
trapsin’ the countryside to find ’ee. Well, 
well—but, Master Cary, how white and 
sick thee do look ! ” 


CHAPTER XIV.—FARMER CART SPEAKS OUT. 

“ I’m all right,” said Andrew, faintly. 

“ No, thee bain’t all right,” rejoined 
George, with emphasis. And putting 
forth a physical strength one would hardly 
have credited him with, he hoisted Andrew 
oo to his back like a sack of flour and bore 
him into the house. 

“ Thank you, Podger,” said Andrew. 
“Go and tell Mr. Talbot I’ve come back, 
and let my father know. I came here 
because it was the nearest.’* 

It was with great difficulty that Andrew 
managed to get out these instructions. 
George took upon himself, in the absence 
of his master, who w'as in school, to carry 
Andrew into Mr. Talbot’s large spare 
room. He argued that he wasn’t fit to be 
put in the dormitory, and it was too far 
to the sick-house. Talbot’s house was 
warmed with hot water, but George gave 
instructions that a fire should be lighted 
in the grate. He also proceeded with 
much expedition to get Andrew’s clothes 
off, and in a very short time had him quite 
comfortably bedded with a hot bottle at 
his feet. 

“ Thank you, Podger,” said Andrew 
again. “You vnU go and tell Mr. Talbot, 
won’t you?—^and my father.” 

“Yes, yes. Master Cary, all in good 
time, sir. One thing at a time and the 
most important fust. That’s the way I 
were brought up, sir. Now, if you think 


you won’t hurt for a bit, I’ll pop across to 
the master.” 

“ Old Dick ” ran across the Quadrangle 
and up the Vineyards as if he were sprint¬ 
ing the hundred. His pen was still in 
his hand ; he had left his cap on his desk, 
and his white hair waved in the wind. He 
bounded up the stairs, and made for the 
dormitory, for George had only told him 
that Andrew was in bed, without saying 
that he had put him in the spare room. 

Andrew heard his footsteps and called 
out, “Here I am, sir.” Back came the 
Master, and burst into the room, his fac‘e 
beaming wuth excitement and pleasure. 
It was a thing that Andrew never forgot. 
For a few minutes Old Dick could hardly 
say anything, and then, when he saw how 
worn and ill Andrew looked, he forebore to 
question him. Andrew himself was be¬ 
ginning to give the history of his strange 
experiences, but, though he was most 
anxious to hear it, the Master only waited 
to satisfy himself that Andrew had not 
i*un away, and then insisted that he should 
try and sleep. Meanwhile George had 
brought up beef-tea and sent for the doctor. 


At the morning break it became gener¬ 
ally known that Andrew had come back. 
The doctor had been and forbidden any¬ 
one to see him. Mr. Talbot reported his 
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retnni to the Headmaster, adding that he 
had not ran away. 

** What happened, then?*’ asked Dr. 
Davidson. 

** 1 believe he was kidnapped and taken 
to a gipsy camp, but 1 have not asked him 
about the details, as he is evidently not 
in a fit state to bear questioning.” 

‘ ‘ But you really do not expect me to 
accept that explanation ? ” said Dr. David¬ 
son, with a cold smile. ‘‘Kidnapping in 
the twentieth century 1 Impossible 1 ” 

Talbot was very much surprised. 

” Do you think that the boy has invented 
the story ? ” 

” Well, it looks like it. He spoke to 
Manton of his intention to run away just 
before he disappeared, and now he comes 
back with this strange account of his 
absence. Put it to yourself, ^ir. Talbot. 
Weigh the evidence, the probabilities.” 

The House-master made no answer. 
What kind of a man was this Davidson? 
Had he a heart of flesh at all ? He made 
no inquiry about the boy he had perse¬ 
cuted, showed no anxiety for his health 
or well-being. On the contrary he followed 
up his imputation in class by refusing to 
believe him now, by calmly and deliber¬ 
ately accusing the sick lad of trumping 
up a tale in order to shield himself from 
the consequences of wrong-doing. 

Mr. Talbot returned to his house sad, 
but resolute. He was determined that the 
Headmaster should not do Andrew an 
injury if he could possibly help it. He was 
determined to strain every nerve in defence 
of the lad’s good character. 

The doctor relaxed his stringency so far 
as to allow the farmer, when he came, to go 
up and see his son. Andrew told him more 
of what had happened. Mr. Cary was well 
acquainted with Rob and Sam, and he could 
easily understand their desire to revenge 
themselves. He also knew of the gipsy en¬ 
campment, though, as it was constantly 
moving and went very far afield, he had 
not had many opportunities of getting 
a close knowledge of these troulnesome 
people. 

Andrew also asked to see Stuart. Gerald 
was allowed to go in just for a minute. He 
managed to ask, ‘‘ Did you speak to Manton 
at all just before you went away ? ” 

” No; of course not,” said Andrew. 

” I knew you didn’t.” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” asked Andrew. 

” Oh, he was talking, and brought up 
your name. I thought I would ask you. 
Good-bye for the present. Don’t you worry 
yourself. You’ll be all right soon.” 

When he came out of the room Gerald was 
sorry he had asked that question. He knew 
without asking it that Manton had lied, 
but as almost everybody seemed to take it 
for granted that Andrew had proposed to 
run away he felt driven to assure himself 
from Andrew’s own lips that he had not 
done so. Now he was afraid that Andrew 
might be troubled about the reason for his 
mentioning the matter, might be debating 
with himself what Manton had said, and so 
on. But Andrew did not think of it at all. 
The notion of running away had never once 
entered his head, and consequently he had 
not the slightest idea that anyone would 
suppose it had. much less have come to the 
conclusion that that was the only possible 
explanation of his failure to return. 

Mr. Talbot said nothing to Mr. Cary of 
the Headmaster’s attitude, but the farmer 
himself suggested that he should seek an 
interview with Dr. Davidson in order that 
he might verbally answer the letter to 
which Andrew had undertaken to carry a 
written reply. As Mr. Cary crossed the 
quadrangle it happened that Woolly and 
Manton were standing close by where he 


passed, and Manton was rude enough to 
laugh. Of course Woolly joined in, and the 
fanner could not help knowing that they 
were laughing at him. He also heard 
Manton make a remark about *‘the hog’s 
father ”—a remark that Manton had some 
cause to repent later on in his school 
career. 

So that Mr. Cary entered the Head¬ 
master’s study in rather a ruffled state of 
mind. It was some little time before Dr. 
Davidson appeared, and he had leisure to 
contemplate the severely ordered and con¬ 
spicuously neat state of the room. The 
writing-table had no remnants of corre¬ 
spondence upon it—a blotting-pad, some 
notepaper, and a letter-book, that was all. 
The books in the shelves were all in their 
places, the chairs were hard, there was no 
fire in the grate, though the day was cheer¬ 
less and cold. 

At length Dr. Davidson came in. ‘‘ How 
do you do ? ” he said, shortly. “ I believe 
you are waiting to see me.” 

” Yes, sir,” said the farmer. 

” I suppose your visit is with reference 
to the letter I sent you. ” 

‘‘ Yes and no, sir,” answered Mr. Cary. 
” I came here to Mr. Talbot’s to see my 
son, and I thought 1 ought to look in on 
you and tell you what I had a-said in the 
letter that Andrew brought with him.” 

‘‘ Oh, I see ! ” said the Headmaster. 

” Yes,” said the fanner, and paused, 
thinking the other was going to make some 
remark. 

‘‘ Go on, please,” said the Head. 

” Well, as I were a-sayin’ ”—Mr. Cary 
was growing nervous and his grammar was 
leaving him—‘ ‘ me an’ my son we sat down 
and we thought on what you’d a-said in 
your letter, an’ I told my son, savin’ your 
presence, that perhaps you couldn’t help 
feelin’ erritated wi’ ’an an’ that, an’ he 
mustn’t mind if sometimes you an’ he 
weren’t quite to hit it, as the sayin’ is, an’ 
that answerin’ back were what I could 
never favour as between master and boy, 
an’ that-” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Davidson, im¬ 
patiently. “ Please excuse me a full re¬ 
port of the conversation. What had you 
to say to my suggestion ? ” 

“ Your suggestin’ as Andrew should 
leave, sir? ” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Davidson. 

The farmer suddenly lost all nervous¬ 
ness, and hie right fist clenched. 

“We met that wi* a negative, sir,” he 
said, finding a suitable fqrmality, as if 
by inspiration. 

“You mean to say tliat you did not 
fall in with my suggestion ? ” 

“ I n>ean what I do say, sir.” 

“ Well, well, there’s no need to be in¬ 
solent,” said the Headmaster, airily. 

“ It’s not insolence, begging your 
pardon,” said the farmer, “but allowin’ 
for the fact that you can’t help a feelin’ 
erritated by my son’s ways, you’ve no call 
to get rid o’ my son.” 

“Your son threatened me in class.” 

“No, sir; you said—begging your 
pardon again—you said as my son threat¬ 
ened you; but my son didn’t mean to 
threaten you, sir. You told my son as 
he were a liar; or leastwise if you didn’t 
say they words you made him out to be 
one, an’ what my son did say was, as 
you’d no call to call him a liar, an’ you 
shouldn’t.” 

“ That was a distinct threat.” 

“ It was what it was, sir, an* what you 
call it makes no different. Anyway we 
met your suggestin’ ss Andrew should 
leave wi’ a negative.” 

Dr. Davidson was getting nettled. He 
had expected to put this man to silence 


with an adroit sentence or two, and now 
the man was attempting to ciush him 
with a formality—“meeting his sugges¬ 
tions with a negative.” 

“ I hope you realise, Mr. Cary,” he 
said, “ that if you fail to act as I suggest, 
it is still in my power to adopt another 
course.” 

“ You mean that you’d expel him, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“ Well, I understood from my son as 
you could do that, even if you couldn’t 
show cause why you should.” 

“ ‘ Couldn’t show cause why I should ’ t 
Isn’t it sufficient cause that after defying 
n»e in class, your son, instead of return¬ 
ing to school, ran away, with or without 
your connivance.” 

The farmer was puzzled. 

“ My son ran away ! I don’t rightly 
understand.” 

“ Oh, very clever ! ” said Dr. Davidson, 
thoroughly exasperated. “ Very clever ! 
In addition to the son’s cock-and-bull 
story about being kidnapped, we have the 
father’s simulated ignorance.” 

“ Do you intend for to convey the im¬ 
pression that my son did not fall arf his 
bike an’ get into the hands of Rob and 
Sam?” asked the farmer, very solemnly, 
and growing quite white in the face. 

“ I don’t know the details of the story,” 
said the Headmaster, as calmly as if he 
were saying “How do you do?”—Dr. 
Davidson had the inestimable gift of be¬ 
coming calm when his exasperation had 
reached its height—“ but I am inclined to 
believe that your son ran away instead of 
returning to school, and afterwards, for 
obvious reasons, repented and came back. 
In fact, I know that he declared his in¬ 
tention of 'clearing out,’ as he put it, to 
one of the boys.” 

Mr. Cary began to see the eeriousness 
of the situation. 

* ‘ An’ which boy, if I might make so 
bold, did he say that to? ” 

“ I am not at liberty to tell you the name 
of the boy.” 

“ An* you think, sir, as Andrew hev 
med up the whole tale ? ” 

“lam inclined to believe so.” 

“An* bein’ inclined that way, what, 
might I ask, sir, do you intend to do? ” 

“ I understand that at present Cary is 
not well enough to be moved; but, as soon 
as he is well enough, 1 think you must act 
upon my suggestion, or I shall be com¬ 
pelled to take another course.” 

“ You’re a cruel man, sir,” burst out the 
farmer; “ a hard, cruel man you be.” 

“You must please be careful what sort 
of language you use to me, Mr. Cary.” 

“No, sir, I will speak plain what I do 
mean. You say as you don’t believe what 
my eon do say; you said as much over the 
figures, an’ now you say as his story’s 
not true. Well, I will prove that my son’s 
story ain’t a story, but the truth. I’ll 
prove it to ’ee, sir. Mr. Talbot, he do 
believe my son, because he knows my son 
better’n you do, an’ he knows him for a 
good lad—though I don’t hold wi’ his 
answerin’ back—an’ he be willin’ to keep 
him in his house till he do get well. An’ 
if I can’t prove as what he says is true 
before he gets well, then, sir, 1 ask you to 
give me time, sir.” 

“ I don’t understand what all this is 
about!” said Davidson. “You say you 
can prove the truth of your son’s tale. 
Still the original situation remains. Are 
you prepared to act upon my suggestion ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Then you must not be surprised if I 
take another course.” 

“Look ye here, sir. I’m not in your 
position in life, I own, but the Carys. 
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father and son, have been respected in the 
Forest for more’n two hundred years, an’ 
my son is founder’s kin through his 
mother—as good and truthful a soul as 
ever lived, sir, an’ a lady—an’ everybody 
round here, sir, knows as we ain’t given to 
tellin’ lies, an’ you’ve made a mistake, sir, 
through your bein’ erritated by my son’s 
ways. ’ ’ 

“ I don’t want to hear anything more 
about my irritation at your son’s ways.” 

” Very well, sir, very well. Then what 
I want to say afore I go, sir, is this. 
You’ve said things about my son as you 
can’t prove, man to man ; my son has said 
things as I can prove an’ will prove. An’ 
I say as you can expel my son, if you dare, 
sir, that’s what I do say. You may be 
the Headmaster, an’ I’ve never been one as 
held w’i’ showin’ any disrespect to masters. 
You can ask Mr. Talbot, but you’ve got 
to be fair as man to man. Because you 
don’t like my son, you’ve no call to get 


rid of him except there’s good grounds 
for it.” 

‘‘ Very well, Mr. Cary, I think this in¬ 
terview had better close.” 

‘‘Yes, sir, perhaps so. But under¬ 
stand, sir, as 1 only want what’s fair. 
If I’ve said anythin’ as I ought not to have 
said. I’m no scholar, sir, as you know, an’ 
you must excuse it. I only want what’s 
fair between man an’ man.” 

‘‘ Yes, good-day, Mr. Cary.” 

And Dr. Davidson ushered him out of 
the room with a great show of courtesy. 
Then the Headmaster sat down in his 
chair and thought. The farmer had 
called him “hard” and “cruel.” Was 
he really cruel? Every schoolmaster be¬ 
came hard ; it was a hardening life. But 
was he really cruel ? Besides, the farmer 
had shown such an unexpected fairness in 
allowing that his irritation at his son’s 
ways was partly involuntary. His judg¬ 
ment was right there. Was it right in 
(To he continued.) 


the other case? Was he really a cruel 
man? Was it cruel to suspect falsehood 
in an impossible story like this of Andrew 
Cary's? It was all so natural. The boy 
had evidently been offended that his father 
forced him to return; he had been afraid 
to return, because he knew better than his 
father that he would probably be expelled 
if he did; and being an impulsive, excit¬ 
able youth, almost insane at times he 
seemed, he had run away. Then he got 
exhausted and hungry, and didn’t know 
what to do—he was obviously a lad with¬ 
out any resource—and he came back. He 
had been reading some foolish tales of 
adventure, and adapted one of them in the 
crudest possible manner to meet the neces¬ 
sity he wjis under of explaining his ab¬ 
sence. Well, he need not act immediately. 
The boy would not be fit to begin work for 
a while. Meanwhile perhaps his father 
would think better of it and withdraw 
him. 








Dull Day Diversions. 

By A. E. HODOE, 

Author of Somtihing Scit in Parlour Oatnes** de. 


T hose boys who derived entertainment 
“buffeting the ’bergs,” as set forth 
in “ Antarctico,” will find in “Covey” 
an equally amusing pastime for wet even¬ 
ings. For this latter diversion a board of 
somewhat different character from that 
used in the previous game is required. 

First, a stout piece of millboard should 
be procured, about eighteen inches square, 
covered neatly wdth cartridge paper bear¬ 
ing a copy of the design marked a in the 
illustration. Then cut a circular piece of 



cardboard which will exactly cover the 
smaller of the two circles, and rule there¬ 
on radiating lines corresponding accurately 
with those on the board. A hole must now 
be cut in every third section, so that when 
the disc is fixed in position on the board 
(by means of a pin through the centre), 
the “ birds ” wdll be visible through the 
apertures. (See diagram b.) By rotating 
tbe card the “birds” can, of course, be 
made to disappear at intervals, which, as 
will be seen, provides no end of fi^i to 


n.—COVEY. 

the players, whose object it is to “bag” 
them. 

Four counters, marked, respectively, 
“A,” “ B,” “ C,” and “ D,” are required 
to represent the “ guns,” and, to regulate 
the moves, a teetotum is necessary. The 
latter differs from that described in 
“ Antarctico,” in that it has sixteen sides 
instead of twelve, .and that the sections 
are alternately numbered from 1 to 8, with 
the intervening ones coloured black. 

Before starting play it must be decided 
how many “birds” are to form the 
“covey,” and a pool must be formed of a 
like number of counters. The disc must 
also be previously arranged so that the 
“birds” can be seen through the holes 
therein. The teetotum is now spun by the 
players successively, and so soon as a 
“ six ” is thrown the player casting the 
same is allow’ed to start—f.e. he places his 
“gun ” upon the corner square bearing a 
corresponding letter. No player, be it 
understood, is allowed to start until a 
“six ” is cast. 

When once a “ gun ” has been placed 
upon the board, a player may, of course, 
commence to move it so soon as his turn 
again arrives, in accordance with the indi¬ 
cations of the teetotum. The moves are 
taken around the circular track, the direc¬ 
tion taken being similar to that of the 
hands of a clock (see arrow, diagram b). 
In the event of a player whose “gun” 
occupies a space adjacent to a “ bird ” 
throwing a number corresponding to that 
of the latter, the “bird ” is considered to 
have been shot, and instead of taking a 
move a counter is drawn by the player 
from the pool towards his “ bag,” and the 
disc shifted on one space in a similar direc¬ 
tion to that in which the “ guns ” are pro¬ 
ceeding. If, however, he is unsuccessful 
in casting the desired number, a move is 
taken in the ordinary way. 

When a “black” is cast, no move is 
taken, but, in lieu thereof, the central card 


is revolved to the extent of one space m 
the manner above described. This, of 
course, necessitates the occasional dis¬ 
appearance of the “ birds,” and, as already 
stated, herein lies one of the most amusing 
features of the game, for a player who 
may be anticipating a lucky shot may thus 
be frustrated by an unfortunate throw 
of an antagonist. Moreover, the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the game are considerably in¬ 
creased by the fact that a player throwing 
a number which takes his “ gun ” on to a 



B—Diagram of Board with Disc (shaded 
portion) in Position. 


space already occupied by that of an oppo¬ 
nent is entitled to transpose the respective 
“ guns.” 

The winner of the game is he who suc¬ 
ceeds in “ bagging ” the majority of the 
“ birds ” (as represented by the counters in 
the pool), and as any number of these may 
be used, the game may consequently be 
prolonged or curtailed as may be thought 
desirable. 

Two, three, or four players may, of 
course, take part in the game. 
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By iW. P. DUNLOP, New South Wales. 


A SOLITARY horseman stood at the top of 
the ridge, watching the lurid glare of 
the bush fires on the steep ranges across 
the valley. Behind him stretched the long 
winding bush track, now deep in shadow. 
As he sat there, his well-built figure and 
powerful horse made a study fit for a 
sculptor. 

The rider was Jim Caley, the smartest 
and most daring horse-stealer and “cattle- 
duffer” in the New South Wales-Queens- 
land border country. For years he had been 
suspected by the police, but his wonderful 
knowledge of the rough country in addition 
to his natural cunning had so far enabled 
him to escape serious trouble. 

At last, however, his proverbial good 
luck seemed to have deserted him. He had 
ridden right into a body of troopers with 
two stolen horses in his possession. 

He was riding one of the stolen horses 
and leading the other when he came upon 
the troopers, who had camped for the night. 

The police horses had been unsaddled, 
and Jim, acting on the spur of the moment 
as soon as he saw he was recognised, 
turned quickly and galloped for freedom. 

In a few minutes the police were mounted 
and thundering after him. Then a wild 
mad chase through the dark rough bush 
began. As the troopers gradually drew 
nearer, Jim tried one of his old tricks again. 
And again it came off. Coming to a 
shallow, heavily-timbered creek, he dis¬ 
mounted and forced his horse in amongst 
the thick scrub and hanging creepers. The 
horse he had been leading galloped on 
alone after receiving a cruel cut from Jim’s 
stockwhip. 

Jim, securely hidden, watched the 
shadowy figures of the police gallop past 
in pursuit of the riderless horse. Waiting 
until his pursuers were well out of sight 
and hearing, Jim mounted once more and 
rode away at right-angles to his previous 
track. Daybreak found him safe, for the 
time being at least, in the wild, almost 
inaccessible Dourigan Ranges. Here he 
rested all day, and at sundown started 
once more, intending if possible to cross 
the border into Queensland during the 
night. 


Once there he felt he would be safe, for 
at this time, men who followed his danger¬ 
ous calling had not the telegraph to con¬ 
tend with. 

We find him now at the top of the last of 
the ranges on the New South Wales side. 
Before him lies a beautiful valley, locally 
named the Disputed Plain—so-called after 
some old Station quarrel in the early days. 

At the far side of the valley rises the 
grim wall w’hich divides New South Wales 
and Queensland at this particular part— 
the Macpherson Range. 

Jim was not admiring the grandeur of 
the scene—far from it. He was thinking, 
and thinking hard. His escape was cut 
off. In front of him the Ranges were a 
wall of fire; behind him—the police. 

Quickly he made up his mind. The only 
way was to cross the valley and try if he 
could not possibly find a track up one of the 
numerous deep gorges where the fire had not 
reached. It seemed hopeless, but he had 
a bare chance, and anything was better than 
arrest. It would be an almost impossible 
feat on horseback, but he determined to 
take the risk. He was a magnificent horse¬ 
man, and had more than once eluded the 
police by riding or leading his horse either 
down or up places where most men would 
scarcely venture. 

He rode his horse for some distance down 
the ridge until at last the track, which was 
strewn w'ith huge boulders, became too 
rough for safety. As he dismounted and 
started to lead his horse forward, he sud¬ 
denly stopped abruptly and stood motion¬ 
less, listening and watching intently, the 
lines around his mouth becoming hard and 
cruel. A dark huddled mass lay on the 
rocks some distance ahead of him. The 
horse-thief hesitated, then, tying his horse 
to a sapling, he cautiously crept forward, 
his hand at his hip pocket the while. 

As he came nearer he saw that the sus¬ 
picious form was a horse lying in an unusual 
position, motionless. 

Again he hesitated, but only for an in¬ 
stant, for a faint moan of pain caught his 
quick ear. Running forward, he saw what 
had happened. The horse had fallen and 
broken its neck. Pinned beneath the dead 


horse lay its rider—dead too, to all appear¬ 
ance. A few drops of spirits forced 
through the clenched teeth of the uncon¬ 
scious man made him open his eyes and 
look up in a dazed, stupid fashion. 

“ Thanks, mate,” he murmured, as he 
caught sight of the stranger bending over 
him. 

“ I’m afraid your horse is dead,” said 
Jim. “Keep still a minute, and I’ll try 
and pull him round a bit so that you can 
get your leg out from under him. Now, 
then ! ”—as he gave a powerful lift—“ pull 
your leg out, quick ! ” 

“ I can’t,” groaned the other. “ It’s 
broken.” Then suddenly, as if only just 
realising his position, he cried out : “Oh, 
my wife ! God help her ! ” 

Seeing the amazed look on Jim’s face, he 
said hurriedly : 

“ My name’s Bailey. I’ve been working 
over at Mundora. The missus and the 
youngster are out at my selection at Cedar 
Creek, alone. I only heard this afternoon 
the fire had come over the Big Range, and 
started at once to bring them in. 1 would 
have been in plenty of time only this 
clumsy brute of a horse came down with 
me. For pity’s sake, mate, will you go for 
her? You can’t miss my hut. It’s just 
at the foot of the first spur on the Range.” 

“ But I can’t leave you like this,” was 
the reply. 

“ Never mind me. Just see if you can 
prop the horse up a bit with that limb. 
Ah ! that’s better,” he said, as Jim gently 
moved him from under the crushing weight 
of the dead animal. 

Jim, with all his faults, was no coward ; 
but the problem he had to face was a serious 
one, and he hesitated. If he rode to the 
rescue of the unfortunate woman and child 
it meant the failure of his plan for escape. 
The police, he knew, must be close behind 
him, and already he had wasted valuable 
time. Jim, however, had been born and 
bred in the bush, and that grand free¬ 
masonry known and appreciated by all 
bushmen was too strong for him. He 
simply could not ride away and leave a 
neighbour in danger—for in time of stress 
everyone is a “ neighbour ” in those lonely 
back-blocks. 

While Jim stood, fighting his silent 
battle with himself, Bailey, with an effort, 
half raised himself as he said ; “ Don’t 
wait, man. If you won’t go, help me on 
your horse, and I’ll get there somehow. 
Think of your own wife, if you’ve got 
one ”—and sank back with a groan. 

At Bailey’s last words Jim started, and 
a peculiar look came over his sunburnt 
features, softening for a moment their hard, 
rugged outlines. 

“ All right, mate, I’m going; I was only 
thinking of—afterwards. Here, you keep 
this,” and, handing Bailey his flask, he 
turned abruptly, ran to his horse, and in 
an instant was off. 

“ Ah, that chap can ride,” muttered 
Bailey as he listened to the sounds of the 
horse scrambling down the rough incline. 
“ Fancy riding a horse at that pace down 
a pinch like this! VV'onder who he is? 
Don’t remember seeing him before. Heaven 
help him to get out in time, anyway.” 

Crouching low in his saddle, Jim Caley 
galloped on. He was now well out on the 
plain, and he urged his horse on with spur 
and voice. In the uncertain light of the 
distant fires, it needed a skilful rider and 
a surefooted horse to travel at such a pace. 
The horse was a good one—for when Jim 
“ borrowed ” horses he did not take 
“ weeds.” 

One glance across the valley showed Jim 
no time must be lost. The fires were more 
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“Don’t you worry about me; I’ll get 
through all right. Quick, quick !—you’ll 
just have time,” said Jim, and he gave the 
horse a sharp cut on the flank. 

As the horse with its double burden dis¬ 
appeared amid the smoke, Jim turned and 
ran at full speed after it, for the fire had 
by this time swept across the ploughed 
strip and the hut was ablaze. 

In a few minutes his path was barred ; 
the dry grass, nearly knee-deep, was burn¬ 
ing in front of him, an impassable barrier. 
The smoke curled round him in suffocating 
wreaths, and, with one last hopeless look, 
the horse stealer reeled and fell. 

They found him next morning lying with 
his face buried in his arms, burnt and dis¬ 
figured. The overseer and the trooper 
stood in silence for a moment. Then the 
former stooped and gently turned the body 
over. 

“It’s Jim Caley, the cattle-duffer!’’ 
muttered the trooper in amazement as he 
caught sight of the upturned face. 

“ No, sir 1 Jim Caley, the hero,” said 
his companion sternly, as he slowly bared 
his head. “ Horse stealer, cattle-duffer, or 
whatever we used to call him, dies with 
him, and he is now with his Maker. He 
has given his life for another, and no man 
can do more than that.’’ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE MYSTIFIED 
MARINERS. 

[A South Australian paper statcH that the raptam 
of a coastal steamer, his cmriueer, and helmsman 
observed curious lights in tlic air wlule passing Cape 
,‘*pencer.] 

( IRl'lsijfO along the Australian coa.st, 

‘ A little tramp steamer was she. 

Her single propeller was doing its most 
Tlirough the dark blue star-lit sea. 

At midnight tlie captain stood on the bridge 
(-\s a poet onoo did beforeX 
And gaaed at the crest of tlie mountain ridge 
Just over Cape Sjiencer shore. 

As he gazed, a bright and a shining light. 

More than a mizzen-head high, 

Seemed to be taking an aerial flight 
And dancing about the sky. 

Then the skipper informed the engineer, 

Wlio was cooling himwlf on deck. 

That man of grease closed one eye with a leer 
Until it became a speck. 

Tlien he ups and says in a knowing way, 

*• Yea, cap'en, I too allows 
As I see two lights, as clear as the day, 
A-waltzing around our bows.” 

Tlie man at the wheel then put in his spoke 
Cl'hoiigh nobody spoke to himX 
“ I seed tlirec lights which was jieging like smoke 
And made all the starlights dim.” 

When these mystic marinere got ashore. 

To ” Tlie Sailors’ Arms ” went Uiey, 

And told of the wonderful lights tliey saw. 

When a sailor exclaimed, ” Relay I ” 

A steward said, with grammatical slips 
(Ilia English was nothing to boast), 

” I tliink tliem 'ere ligiits was German airships 
A-spying around the coast.” 

An astronomer set tliem all to rights. 

As he lived his gaze upon Mars, 

He said, “ I believe those wonderful lights 
Were caused by Martell’s ‘ Three Stars.* *’ 
HASnNOS Dratkb. 


“They found him next morning.” 


always given it a wide berth. Bailey’s 
hut was hemmed in between two spurs of 
the range, and the fires were creeping closer 
and closer. 

On, over the black plats, through long, 
bladey grass, dry as tinder. How the fire 
would reef through this! Now sliding 
down into some deep washaway or steep 
gully, and scrambling up the other side. 


plunging horse. He then took a rather 
dirty handkerchief from his pocket and 
tied it round the little child’s fac-e before 
handing him up to his mother. 

“ Now, then, hold the boy tight, let the 
horse have his head, and you’ll be all right,’’ 
he said cheerfully. 

“But what about you?’’ asked the 
woman anxiously. 


the rider kept on right into the burning 
timber. 

“ Too late ! ’* he muttered between his 
teeth as his horse shied violently at 
a huge blazing limb which crashed 
down in front of him. A wrench 
at the bridle and a quick turn just 
saved him from death beneath a 
towering gum tree which, burnt 
through half-way up, suddenly 
lurched over and fell with a 
deafening crash, sending up a 
shower of flying sparks and blaz¬ 
ing limbs. 

“ All my ride for nothing,” 
thought Jim as he peered through 
the blinding, suffocating smoke. 
Ah, no! there was the hut still 
standing, thanks to a narrow strip 
of roughly ploughed land on the 
windward side—a poor protection 
at best, and one that would not 
long withstiind the heat of the ap¬ 
proaching fire, which was already 
almost unbearable. 

As Jim galloped blindly up to 
the hut through the smoke and 
burning grass, a woman with a 
child in her arms came to the door. 

“ Where’s Alf ? ” were her first 
words. 

“ He’s all right, missus. His 
horse has given out, so I came on,” 
was the simple reply, “ Here, 
you jump up, quick,” as he slipped 
from his saddle. ‘‘ Tie something 
over your mouth and the kid’s, 
too, and gallop like mad.” 

Half mechanically the fright¬ 
ened woman placed her child on 
the ground and sw'ung herself into 
the saddle, where she sat astride, man- 
fashion (for most bush women can ride 
either way), Jim meanwhile holding the 


than half-way down the Ranges, and, 
fanned by the night breeze, were travelling 
with fearful rapidity. It was nearly eight 


“There was the hut still standinic.” 

miles across the plain to Bailey’s hut. Jim 
knew the spot. He had often passed the 
hut at night, but, as may be imagined, had 
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The Ote/n Taperm 


The Rev. New Chcm. 


S OitB three weeks after the erents of 
the preTious chapter it was “ Chnrch 
Sunday again at Banyarra. Mr. Pegley 
arrived at the Homestead as usual about 
midday. To his surprise there were over 
a dozen horses in the small horse paddock 
usually reserved for the use of visitors, and 
at least another dozen were cropping about 
in the shade of the big shed. 

Mr. Murray greeted him as he dis¬ 
mounted, and, noticing his surprised look, 
said cheerfully ; 

“ A big roll up to-day, Mr. Pegley, eh ? ” 
“Yes. What is it? Mustering to¬ 
morrow ? ’* 

“ Well, yes,” was the hesitating reply. 
“Mustering, or something like that.” 

No more was said on the subject until 
after lunch, when the two men were seated 
comfortably in lounge chairs on the broad 
shady verandah. 

The weather was still extremely tryingr 
and Mr. Murray had removed both coat 
and waistcoat for comfort. 

“For goodness’ sake, Mr. Pegley, take 
that coat off; you make me feel hot,’* said 
Mr. Murray. “ Here, let me have it, and 
I*ll get one of the girls to give it a brush 
for you. It wants it badly enough. Now, 
don’t you feel better, eh ? ” the genial 
Scotsman added, as Mr. Pegley settled 
hhnself comfortably in his chair, minus hia 
csoai. ^ 

“Yes,” said the minister, with a laugh. 
“ I must admit I do feel cooler. You”ve 
scored a point this time, but all the same, 
1 stick to my guns alxmt the black coat 
for Sundays.” 

It must here be remarked that Mr. 
Murray was a staunch ally of Mr. Pegley’s 
sister in many a wordy warfare about 
the wearing of suitable clothing in a semi- 
tropical climate. 


B7 M, P. DUNLOP, 

Author of “ The Ifoving Sands,” tie. tie. 

CIIAPTEB V.—A SERMON IN SHIRT-SLEEVES. 

“ By the way, you don’t usually muster 
at this time of year, do you, Mr. Murray ? ” 

“ No, not as a rule; but this—oh, excuse 
me one moment, here’s some of the men 
wanting me, I think,” said Mr. Murray, 
as he raised himself quickly from his chair 
and walked down the broad pathway to¬ 
wards the gate, where a number of men 
were standing. After speaking to them 
for a few minutes Mr. Murray opened the 
gate, and with them walked back towards 
the house. 

Mr. Pegley had been lazily watching the 
comical antics of a pet wallaby whilst his 
host had been away, and consequently was 
startled when Mr. Murray announced that 
the men had requested him to say a few 
words for them. 

“ Mr. Pegley,” he began, “ I have been 
asked by these good fellows to act as 
spokesmen for them. Some of them have 
ridden long distances to be here to-day. 
As you know, bushmen are not much at 
speech-making; but they want me to say 
that they greatly appreciate and admire 
your courage and kindness in connection 
with what you did recently for one of their 
mates—Jim Morley—who, thanks to you, 
has his child well and strong to-day. I 
may say that I quite endorse their feelings. 
They also ask you to accept this as a 
memento of the occasion.” As Mr. Murray 
concluded, he handed the minister a small 
paper packet. 

Foe a second there was dead silence. 
Then a gruff voice in the crowd said : 

“ Three cheers for the parson.” 

Never were cheers more heartily 
given, and an Australian bushman can 
cheer too. 

Silence again, as Mr. Pegley rose to his 
feet, his face white with emotion. At first 
he was nervous and confused and could not 
[thb end.] 


collect his thoughts—the whole thing came 
as a surprise to him. He had taken no 
credit for what he had done for Jim 
Morley. Indeed, he felt be was more than 
repaid in having gained the latter’s friend¬ 
ship. 

Suddenly the inspiration came to him. 
Now was the time to speak out to them. 

After thanking them for what had been 
said, be told them in simple words the real 
story of that ride. Telling them candidly 
his fear of horses and of his great struggle 
with himself before he started the ride at 
all; then in earnest words he pointed out 
how, through his very weakness, God had 
helped him to do what he had all along 
failed to do by his own efforts—to gain the 
goodwill of the men. Then, using as a 
text the words, 

“A little child shall lead them.** 

he preached the sermon of his life, and 
never before had he been listened to so 
attentively. 

Ai the conclusion Miss Murray, who had 
been an unseen and interested listener in 
one of the rooms off the verandah, stepped 
across to the piano and played the opening 
bars of the old, old tune, “ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow. ” It was the 
one the men knew best, and they joined in 
heartily. 

After closing this rather unorthodox ser¬ 
vice Mr. Pegley was besieged on all sides 
by the men anxious to shake hands with 
him—a different and happier ending than 
any of his previous services. 

When Mr. Pegley left the Homestead 
later on, he made use of the present he had 
received—a pair of bright new spurs—and 
right gallantly and honourably, we muni 
admit, had be won them. 


HI # # 


The “ B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 

THE BEGINNER—conftnwed. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 


rpn immediate factors in the production of 
X a stamp are, apart from machinery, j^ate, 
eok>iir, paper, gum, and perforation; and 
some of these miTfrti be subdivided not only 
into their respective factors, but also into the 
different kinds occurring in various stamps. 

Plate, I grant, is a very wide and in¬ 
clusive term to use ; but it suffices as a 
hecMling to my remarks on the actual 
“ wherewithal ” from which the stamps are 
printed, and the different processes by 
whi(^ it can be produced. 

There are four kinds of engraving and print¬ 
ing in the production of stamps: (l)from 
plates engraved in tailU douce, generally 
(ibottgh not accurately) knoam as “ copper¬ 
plate ” printing, which produces line- 
engraving ;(2) surface-printing, or typography, 
by which books arc printed ; (3) lithography, 
which is prating from stone ; and (4) em- 
ho89inq, which produ^ the design in relief, 
and is an exaggeram form of the first 
process eoupled with the second. 


In the first process —taiUe douce —those 
parts of the design which are to appear in 
colour on the stamp are cut (reversed) into 
the metal plate ; ink is then rubbed into tho 
cut lines and the raised parts (i.c. the original 
surface of the metal) are carefully wiped 
quite clean. \ sheet of paix'r, generally 
damped, is laid on the plate ; pressure is 
employed, forcing the i>aper into the cuts 
from which it takes up the ink: and tho 
result is a line-engraving of the design on the 
plate. Plates of this kind wero, in the case 
of some of the early stamps [e.g. the first 
issue of New South Wales), produced by 
direct engraving on the metal, copper, or 
steel: but in most cases, and generally at the 
present time, by means of an intermediary 
(called a “ roller ”) between it and tho 
original engraving, then termed the die. 
This die, of steel rendered comparatively 
soft, is engraved and then hardened to such 
a degree that tho finest tool will scarcely 
scratch it; by very great pressure the design 


is transferred to tho curved surface of a 
small “ roller ” of “ softened ” steel; and by 
means of this roller, after being “ hardened,” 
the design—which now stands up in relief 
and is not reversed—is transferred to a 
steel plate as many times as may bo neces¬ 
sary to make up tho required number of 
stamps for each sheet: again, the design is 
sunk and in reverse, and tho plate is duly 
hardened. As good examples of this process 
we can take tho Halfpenny, One Penny 
(already illustrated). Three Halfpence and 
Twopence of Great Britain, issued prior to 
1880; or any of the United States stamps: 
an examination of any one of these will show 
you that the ink of the design stand-s up, 
sometimes to such an extent as to be felt 
unth the end of a penknife or the finger-nail ; 
and, on looking at the back, you will see that 
the ridges on the front are to some extent 
due to the paper having been forced into tho 
cuts on the plate. 

{To he continueti.) 





































































































The ^oy**£ O^n Taper, 


AikI there are times whea you would wish your 
'What is it makes that room a red • room? 


ful fia • sure. Far from your home, ia not so gay, 

rour bed - room, Aud in the bed the jar you cram. 


3. What Is the cure for sulks and sad - ne« ? Cho-co • late cream 1 
6. Beau - tl - ful boon in aul - try weath - er, Straw-ber-ry Ice I 


Obo-co • late cream 1 
Straw-ber-ry ice 1 


Cy - cle a - way I 
R^'^p-ber-ry jam 1 


Cy - cle a - way ! 
Basp-ber-ry jam 1 


Cho - CO - late cream 1 
Straw-ber-ry ice 1 


What is it fills the soul with glad-ness? Cho-co - lute cream 1 

Come let us browse on it to - geth - er, Straw-ber-ry ice I 


ly d*vam. Throw out your arms and 

so nice, Slipped in be - tween your 


Chorus / Dal Segno % 


Cho - CO - late cream I 
traw-ber - ry ice 1 


Cold Comfort 

Mastkii (to Plimpton, trho has aeddnUaUy fallen ino the tath) Now. let 
this be a lessou to you, Plimpton I 1 have so frequently m>M you not to 
enter the bath until you have my permission f ** 

































































































By H. F. HOBDEN. 


6 in. on either side of the central line and 
1 ft. deep from c to d. 

The upper bar, e e, is parallel with a b. 
and is kept so by the uprights c c, £ A, and 


at the same speed the advantage of twin 
screws is entirely lost. 

This regularity of motion can only be 
obtained by the shafts on which they turn 
being geared together in some w.ay, so that 
their speed is equal, and I will explain 
two or three methods of gearing them 
together later on. 

The frame of a biplane is much more 
complex than that of a monoplane, and 
there are a large number of joints to make 
foi' the connections to the uprights support¬ 
ing the second plane. 

If you build it of round 
section wood you will re- p 
quire a number of metal i. 

T-pieces, such as that at a 
{fig. 31). You can make 
them of very thin brass 


E B, and the whole framework is stiffened 
by the thin wire, or thread, stays led from 
corner to comer, as at f f. 


will remember that in a former page I 
alluded to the torque, or twist, produced 
by the action of a single screw-propeller, 
and the effect it had over the flight of 
an jieroplane. Well, this difficulty in 
a biplane machine can be surmounted 
by the use of two propellers, one being a 
right-handed and the other a left-handed 


A wire axle, c, serves to carry the light 
wheels, h, h, on which it runs, and they can 


one, so that the effect produced by one is Should you prefer the frame to be en- be made as described previously. 


counteracted by the other. 


tirely of wood, make it of square section, Out from the rear of these planes double 



If they are placed at an equal distance ecarf the joints, and glue them in over a rods, 50 in. long, a, b i(fig. 35), project, 

from the centre line of the machine they lashing of black cotton, as at c, and 1 think secured firmly to the frame by hardwood 

tend to produce a steady flight; but this is the lighter and stronger way. knees, c, c. These are drilt^ to carry 

although very beneficial in this way they Make the width of the frame for the the propeller shafts, as shown by dotted 
have the disadvantage «f adding extra main planes 3 ft. from a to b (fig. 32), and lines. 

freight, and unless they are both ramiing the tw^o front vertical posts, c, c, should be The after knees, d, d, are placed 6 in. 
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from the ends, and are provided with wire 
hooks to take the elastic, as shown. 

A couple of struts, F, F, support the rear 
wheel, and the forward wheel supports 
have struts, o, g, provided. 

The distance between h k should be 
8 in., and the whole framework requires 
careful adjustment by the means of thin 
wire cross stays wherever practicable. 

The rear planes, or open box L, carry¬ 
ing the double rudder, m, is stayed in the 
same way, and then thin material, shown 
by the shaded portions, can be sewn on, 
taking care to keep it smooth and even. 

The frame for rudders m should be of 
wire, and then covered with the same thin 
material; they are hung on by wire loops, 
and are connected by a stout wire at top 
and base to keep them parallel, as at n, 
and the tiller is passed through a central 
hole or loop and turns on a pivot on the 
crossbar at o, and the handle is kept at 
any angle required by a couple of small 
pins, p, p, placed in holes in the forward 
bar. 

You already know how to build the pro¬ 
pellers, so I need only remark that one 
must be set to turn to the right and the 
other to the left—that is, the blades of one 
must be cut and let in on the opposite 
diagonal to the other when making the 
hubs. You will very possibly make a mis¬ 
take or two at first, as it is rather apt to 
confuse you at starting on the job; but a 
little careful consideration will put you in 
the way of doing it correctly. 

The propellers should be 11^ in. in dia¬ 
meter by 2^ in. broad, and the rear ends 
of the shafts c.arry small wood pulleys, a 
(fig. 34), in. diameter, which are fas- 





tened to the shafts by the thin metal plate 
B, screwed to the pulley and then soldered 
to the shaft, the extreme end of which is 
made hot and bent up into a hook form to 
carry the elastic stretched between them 
and the fixed hooks in the rear knees. 

Now, to arrange for the propellers re¬ 
volving at the same speed and in opposite 
directions, you must connect the pulleys by 
an endless belt of soft string or worsted, 
crossing it as shown at f. The arrows 
marked on the pulleys d, e show that when 
one is turning to the left the other turns 
to the right, and unless the line slips one 
cannot turn faster than the other. 

{To be continued.) 



OllR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 97. 

By B. Taylor (Stanley). 


BLACK. 



White to move and win. 

^Pms possesses some of the same elements 
X as No. 95 by the same eminent pro¬ 
blemist, and may well be said to be a 
companion study. 

Solution to Problem No. 96. 

By A. S. Hole (London). 

Position : Black men on 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 
13, 14, 20. White men on 12, 17, 19, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 31, 32. White to move and w in. 


(a) 12— 8 

17— 3 

17—14 

23—18 

3—12 

2— 7 

19—24 

27—31 

19—15 

3—10 

26—23 

18—11 

10—19 

6—15 

24—27 

31—26 

23—16 

21—17 

31—24 

14— 9 

12—19 

1— 6 

20—27 

W. wins 


(o) Black's last move was 16—20 which 
allows this w in ; 7—11 appears good enough 
to draw. 


GAMES. 

The follotving game and notes from an 
Australian correspondent, Mr. B. G. Fegan 
of Deniliguin (N. S. Wales), make up a little 
essay upon a form of ending kno^^^l as 
“ Petterson’s Drawbridge.” We leave the 
notes intact for the criticisms and comments 
of our draughts players : 


11—15 

12—19 

23—27 

18—22 

22—18 

27—24 

2— 6 

21—17 

15—22 

20—27 

27—31 

6—10 

25—18 

31— 6 

6— 2 

16—12 

9—14 

2— 9 

31—27 

3— 7 

18— 9 

17—13 

2— 6 

12— 8 

6—13 

9—14 

27—23 

7—11 

29—25 

13— 9 

6— 2 

8— 3 

3—11 

8—11 

23—19 

11—15 

25—22 

32—27 

2— 7 

3— 8 

5— 9 

11—15 

26—22 

15—18 

24—20 

27—23 

7— 2 

8—11 

11—16 

15—18 

22—18 

18—23 

20—11 

23—19 

(6)2— 7 

11—16 

7—16 

18—23 

1— 5 

23—26 

22—17 

19—15 

7— 2 

16—19 

13—22 

23—26 

19—15 

26—30 

26—17 

28—24 

(c)2— 6 

19—23 

9—13 

26—30 

5— 9 

22—26 

30—26 

15—10 

6—13 

2.3—27 

13—22 

30—26 

1.5— 6 

26—22 

26—17 

24—20 

20—16 

27—23 

16—20 

(0)14—18 

18—14 

30—25 

23—19 

9— 6 

(<?)13—17 

23—18 

4— 8 

18—23 

14—18 

22—15 

19—16 

6— 2 

17—13 

17—14 


Draw 


(a) This position is known as “ Petter- 
Bon's Drawbridge,” and as it is likely to 


occur in almost any game, all students 
should make themselves well acquainted with 
it- Should W'hite take any liberties from this 
stage outward Black will force a win. 

(fj) This “ see-saw ” movement of the 
White king is the distinctive feature of the 
draw' up to this stage. Should White vary 
at this point by 21 —17 or 20—16. Black 
can force a win. Also at this point 2—6 
would lose bv 3—7. 10—3, 1—10, 21—17, 
13—15. 17—13, 15—11, 13-9, 19—15, 

9—6, 10—14, 6—1, 15—10. Black wins. 

(r) If 10—6 then 5—9, 6—1, 3—7, 2—11. 
15—8, 20—16, 9—13, 1—5, 18—15, 10—12, 
8—11. Black wins. 

(d) If 16—12 then 6—10, 13—17, 10—7, 
17—10, 7—14. Black wins. 

All “ B.O.P.” students should thoroughly 
master this “ Drawbridge.” By so doing 
they will win many a game if they have the 
position, and are attacking it. Should they 
lx* defending they will save many a game that 
otherwise would be lost.—B. G. Fegan. 



(Tortesponbence* 


None* TO OoKTRrBUTOKS. — A/i matmeeri^s im/ended 
for the Boy’s Own Pas’KII thould be addressed to the 
^i/err, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and muu have the 
name and address of the sender clearlif irrittets thereon^ 
and in any accompanying letter THK nTL* OK THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any tray 
respoHSxide for length of detention or accidt ntal loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number of M6ii. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their tuni for consideratitm arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts if made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, icith liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such seorts sejHirately. Jtcpublication by 
authors on their own account must alsrays he the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and vhenever any special value is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated tchen 
sending in, or it cannot aftervards be recognised. 


To CORRKSroNDENTS.— to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no exc*p- 
sending of s(ami*ed and addressed envelojtes 
notsoUhsta tiding. 

Repliet on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.,'* 
4 Bonverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members qf the staff are not answered. 


n. CRAWFORD. —The book is Christopher Rawliiuson'.s 
edition of King Alfred’s Saxon version of Boethius, 
from a transcript at Oxford made by Francis Junius, 
and if complete and in good condition is of value, 
but Uicre is no lixed price for it. 

J. Waterhousk (N.Z.'>. —The autlior’s name is not 
Sherloc;k Holmes, but Conan Doyle, and his best books 
are “ The AdvenUirea of .'^herkK-k Holmes," “ 'The 
Wliite Company,” “ .Sir Nigel,” and ” Micah Clarke." 
If you cannot get all tliese, try for the lirst and la.st. 

R. llrcHRS.—Yes, the St, Helena halfpenny is worth 
a Klulliug at least and us much more us you can get 
for it. 

J. STH-iHAN.—1. Periiaps ** Every Man his (Xvn 
Mechanic,” published by Word, Lock A Co. 2. Wo 
will consider it. 

AlODKi.LKR.—The composition is the property of the 
inventor, and it would be ille<'al for us to publish 
tlie constituents if we knew Uieiu, which we do not. 
Surely it is cheap enough. 

CRAKJ Royston.— 1. Tliink it out for yourself. We 
had an article some 3 *ears ago, l>ut it is out of print. 
2. No, but we have given particulars of existiiig 
lighthouses. S. The parts for July, August, i^ep- 
temher, and October 1909, are in print at the time 
of writing, but very few copies are left. 

UNSKTTLKD. —1. You cannot join tlie Royal Navy 
wiUiout the consent of your parents or guardian, 
and you are probably too old. Par l>etter complete 
your appretiticeship. 2. Raw linseed oil will pre¬ 
serve the leather and prevent tlie dry comers from 
peeling away, but will not make it l^k as good as 
new. 

N. M. O.—A go^ cage for white mice Is Uiat described 
witli illustrations on page 708 of our fourth volume, 
that for 1882. 
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JOHN PIGGOTT, ltd. 

Sports and Gentlemon’s Outftttera, 

117 & 118 CHEAPSIDE, and MILK STREET, E.C. 


THE RUGBY SUIT. 

This is one of our smart, 
hard -.weeuring, well - fitting 
suits, for which we are justly 
noted. 

Write for patterns 
and self-measurement forms, 
post free. 


THE J.P. 

BOUNDARY BALL. 

6/3 each; 30/> doz. 
The Marvel ... 2/- each. 
The Park ... 3/3 


THE SURREY DRIVER 
CRICKET BAT. 


THE “J.P.” POCKET KNIFE. 

Bono 
Handle, with 
large and small 
blades.pickers, 
tweezers, oork- 
^ screw, leather 

b o r.e, n u t - 
cracks, screw- 

Prlce complete, 2/» each. Postage Id. Best 
Horn Handle, two blades, corkscrew, button¬ 
hook, and wire cutter, 3/9. Postage Id. 


SCHOOL 

OUTFITS 

A 

SPECIALITY. 


Write for 

Catalogue. 


“RUGBY” SUIT. 

The Standard School Suit. 

Sizes—5 6 7 8 0 

Quality A... 13/- 14/- 13/- 16/- 17/- 

.. B... 156 166 17/6 18/6 19/6 

.. C ... 17/- 18/- 19/- 20/- 21/- 

„ D... 18/6 19/6 20/6 21/6 22/6 


Boys’ White 
Matt Shirts. 

1/11 and 2/6 each. 
Postage 4<f. 

Boys’ White 
Sweaters. 

2/11 and 3/11 each. 
Postage 4d. 


C. Brandauer & Co. s 

(UHITSD) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


SEVEN 

PRIZE 

MEDALS. 


These Series 
of Pens Write 
as Smoothly as a 
1^^ Lead Pencil —Neither 
Scratch nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by a 
—w' special Process. Assorted Sample 

Boxes ed... to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham. 
Attention is also drawn to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 


BPlltBNDID SHTAIVIPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
Thf«e stAmp. AT. oolleoted by foreign miMionAry 
■ocletlee and contAin an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
•earoe Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI blew iaaoe), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. &e. Poetage Id. 
axtra. Send 6d. P.O. Poatage abroad 4ci. extra. 
6. C. WITKI6S (i O.f. Dwt.) GriwyllU M.. Bamet 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States. Cyprus, China. Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico. &c.. Sets of 9 Denmark. 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A.. 6 Portugal, Long J'rench Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, &c. &c. 
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Breaking the Boycott. 

By Rev. B. E. EVANS, M.A., 

Author of ''Trials of a Guardian” ''A Ttcdre Months' Holiday” etc. 

CHAPTCR I.—AN UNWILLING SNEAK. 

T he hot afternoon wa.^ drawing to its picking out boys here and there to construe, pages of his Cfcsar. Between the lines of 

close, and the boys of the Fourth Form stopping them occasionally in the print there danced entrancingly a vision of 

at Mintoiiham School began to pine for the middle of a sentence to put on some luckless his Australian home on the borders of the 

open air and freedom. Between the heavy wight whose attention seemed inclined to Bush, and he wondered dully in what way a 

niullions of the ancient windows the sun wander. knowledge of the classics could possibly be 

streamed into the class-room with soporific Dick Hosken sat in an almost lethargic of assistance to him in sheep-farming. He 

effect, but the master was ever on the alert, condition, staring listlessly at the open glanced up at the windows, longing for the 
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Rignal of dismissal, for the heat was in¬ 
tense, and even the master, Mr. Harkness, 
though so watchful, could scarcely sup¬ 
press a yawn. 

“ Hosken, will you go on, please?” 
asked Mr. Harkness with elaborate polite¬ 
ness. 

The boy was recalled suddenly from his 
dreams at the sound of his name, and 
glanced hastily at his book. Where did 
the other boy leave off ? He did not know. 

‘‘Dumb, eh?” inquired the master 
pleasantly, and the class rippled with 
laughter at the pun, for it happened that 
the next sentence began with “ Dw/u hate 
in colloquio ge.Tuntuf,*' Hosken glanced 
round appealingly, but the boys smiled 
more broadly, whilst the master looked 
severe. A light touch on his foot caused 
Hosken to look at his right-hand neighbour, 
who, shielded by a boy in front, pointed to 
the place in his book. 

“ Dum hac (while these things) in coUo^ 
quio (in talking) geruntur^'* began Hosken. 
Then he paused. What was the meaning 
of gtruntur? He had looked up that word 
during prep, the night before—of that he 
was certain. The ceiling gave him no in¬ 
spiration, though he gazed at it long and 
earnestly. 

‘‘Don’t know, eh? I’m afraid you are 
lazy as well as inattentive, Hosken. Re¬ 
main behind when the others have gone, 
and write out the sentence in Latin and 
English fifty times, please. Your best 
handwriting, remember. Parker, will you 
go on, please ? ” 

Parker was the obliging lad who had 
pointed out the place to Hosken, and he 
glibly translated two or three sentences 
before he was told to stop. Then Mr. 
Harkness closed his book with a snap and 
dismissed the boys. 

W'ith a sigh, Hosken opened his desk 
and took out some paper and his pen. 
Then he manfully set to work on his im¬ 
position, while Mr. Harkness began correct¬ 
ing some exercises. The shouts of the boys 
in the playground reached them through 
the open windows, making the work of 
translation seem doubly hard; but Hosken 
pulled himself together for the task, trying 
to remember the construe that Parker had 
given. As he thought of the other boy, he 
involuntarily glanced at the desk at his 
side, and saw a thin, paper-covered book 
lying open upon the seat. 

‘‘ What a careless fellow that Parker is,” 
thought Hosken. “ Old Charlie will be in 
here this evening to clean the room, and 
goodness knows what he’ll do with the 
book. I’d better put it in his desk, or 
Parker will lose it.” 

He opened the desk and was slipping the 
book within when Mr. Harkness raised his 
head. 

‘‘ What are you doing, Hosken? ” 

*' Putting a book of Parker’s in his desk, 
sir.” 

‘‘ Bring it to me.” 

So Hosken left his place and took the 
book to the master. 

‘‘ H’m. Have you been using this book, 
Hosken?” 

‘‘No, sir. I saw it lying on Parker’s 
seat, and thought it might get lost when 
Charlie came in to dust the room, sir.” 

The master looked doubtfully at him for 
a moment ; then he opened his desk and 
placed the book inside. ‘‘ It will be out of 
harm’s way there,” he said, with a grim 
.smile. ‘‘ How much have you done of your 
imposition, Hosken ? ” 

‘‘ I have nearly finished it, sir.” 

‘‘ Let me see it. If I am satisfied with 
what you’ve done you may go.” 

So Hosken returned to his desk for his 
paper, which he handed to the master. 


‘‘H’m—not quite correct,” was Mr. 
Harkness’s comment; “ but the handwrit¬ 
ing is good—very good. Far above the 
average for impositions. Well, Hosken, I 
think 1 may let you go now; but, remem¬ 
ber, you must pay more attention in class 
in future.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir. Good afternoon,” and 
Hosken escaped from the class-room, well 
pleased to find himself for a short time at 
least out in the open. He sought for 
Parker, meaning to tell him about the 
book, but he was not to be found in the 
playground. A group of small boys en¬ 
grossed in play informed him that Parker 
had gone with some companions towards 
the river. The matter of the book, how¬ 
ever, did not seem to Hosken to be of 
much importance, so he did not trouble to 
go in further search of its owner. The 
book, as he considered, and rightly, would 
be safe in the keeping of Mr. Harkness. 

He left the playground and strolled in 
the direction of the playing-field. A row 
of trees planted by a former generation of 
scholars had grown sufficiently to cast a 
welcome shade, and here he fiung himself 
on the grass to watch some members of the 
school Eleven practising at the nets. A 
few boys, actively inclined, sportively 
chased each other whilst waiting for their 
turn to wield the bat. 

Hosken had not been long at the 
school. 

In fact, he had come to England but 
three weeks before from Australia, and 
almost immediately after his arrival had 
entered Mintonham School, of which his 
father was an old pupil. Though he was 
not as advanced as the other boys of his 
own age, he excelled them in general Eng¬ 
lish subjects, so his weakness in Latin was 
more than compensated for by his progress 
in other branches of study. The rudiments 
of Latin Grammar had been imparted to 
him by his father, who still preserved his 
old Mintonham school books, with other 
relics, on the shelves of his den, and the 
boy had been a voracious devourer of Eng¬ 
lish literature on the comparatively lonely 
sheep-farm. Thus it came about that on 
joining the school soon after his fifteenth 
birthday he found that his classmates were 
mostly boys of equal age with him, save for 
one or two precocious youths who would not 
be kept back. 

It can therefore be well understood that 
Hosken was quite a stranger to the ways 
of English school-life, those customs and 
traditions generally assimilated by boys 
when they are of tender years and grow 
with them, forming as it were part of their 
very nature. He had entered a world 
hitherto unknown to him except for what 
his father had told him, and what he had 
gleaned from stories of school life. 

Some such thoughts now filled his mind 
as he lay w^atching the other boys in the 
field. Then his glance moved to the hills 
beyond and to the great building perched 
on a pine-clad summit a mile or so away. 
This w^as the Mintonham Asylum for the 
Insane. How well tlie unfortunate crea¬ 
tures were cared for in these days, he 
thought, and mentally compared their lot 
with that of those who were similarly 
afflicted years ago. 

‘‘ Hullo, young ’un,” cried a voice, and 
looking up he saw Brown, the bead boy of 
the school, approaching along the hedge. 
‘‘How are you getting on? Found your 
feet yet?” and the speaker flung himself 
down on the grass by Hosken’s side. 

‘‘ I’m getting along all right, I think,” 
he replied. 

‘‘That’s right. ’Phings must be a bit 
new to you, I should fancy. Your father 
was at this same old school with my pater. 


I heard from him to-day, and he says he 
remembered him well.” 

Hosken coloured with delight. The 
thought that his father and Brown’s had 
been schoolfellows in the past seemed to 
form a link between the head boy and him¬ 
self, so that he need not feel quite so lonely 
as he had done. 

‘‘ I must therefo^’e keep an eye on you, 
young ’un,” continued Brown, tilting his 
straw hat over his eyes as he sprawled 
lazily on the grass. “ How do you get on 
with the cherubs of the Fourth ? ” 

‘‘ Very well, I think,” was the reply. 
‘‘ They’ve been very decent to me and have 
put me up to a few things already.” 

‘‘ And taken a rise out of you too, I dare 
say,” commented the elder boy, with a 
smile. 

Then followed a conversation on things 
in general, Brown giving his young com¬ 
panion some good advice and hints as to the 
ways of the school. At last the loud clan¬ 
gour of a bell broke out from the school 
turret, and the bo^^s rose to their feet. 

‘‘That’s for tea. Now, young fellow, 
put your best foot forward,” quoth Brown, 
as he strode along. 

Most of the boys were already at the 
school, loitering in the corridors or in the 
prep, room, when Hosken arrived ; but at 
the second summons from the bell they all 
trooped into the dining-hall. 

As he took his seat at table, Hosken 
glanced to where Parker usually sat, a few 
places lower down on the opposite side. 
Parker caught his look and nodded good- 
humouredly. 

” Sorry you were unavoidably detained, 
old chap,” he called out. ‘‘ We had a 
ripping lark down by the brook.” 

‘‘I’m sorry, too,” replied Hosken. 
‘‘ Look here, you left a book behind-” 

‘‘So I did ! ” exclaimed Parker. ‘* I 
couldn’t find it when I ran in just now. 
Is it safe ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, it’s safe enough,” was the 
confident reply ; “ I gave it-” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
b}-^ the master’s call for silence, and the 
Grace that followed. Then for the next 
quarter of an hour they wrere too busy with 
their meal to continue the subject, and 
when they were ready to leave the hadl the 
fate of the book had slipped from their 
minds. 

In the corridor they were met by Mr. 
Harkness. 

‘‘ Parker ! I want you ! ” he called. 

Parker went to him obediently, whilst 
Hosken and the other boys trooped out to 
the playground for the half-hour that re¬ 
mained to them before prep. 

‘‘ Parker’s in for something,” quoth 
fatty Green, as he waddled out with a grin 
on his flabby face. ‘‘ Old Harkie will 
make it hot for him. Did you see his 
face? ” 

As he did not soon make his appearance 
some curiosity was naturally exprea.sed as 
to the cause of his detention. They did not 
see him again, however, until they gathered 
together for prep, at the summons of the 
bell. Parker came in with an angry and 
defiant look on his flushed face. He 
glanced around as though in search of 
some one, until he caught sight of 
Hosken’s smiling face. Then he scowled 
darkly and walked up to him deliberately. 

‘‘Dick Hosken,” he said, ‘‘you are a 
howling cad. Take that! ” and he struck 
him in the cheek with his open hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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TALBOTS HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 

By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINOTON, M.A., 

Author of “ The Second Prefect," “ Who Winti" He. 


A ndrew Cary did not get well very 
rapidly. In fact, he did hardly any 
school work before Christmas. For a 
period of three weeks the doctor looked 
very grave, as Andrew suffered at inter- 
vals from extraordinary hallucinations. 
His experiences with Rob and Sam and 
the gipsies, acting upon a mind already 
overwrought with the worry and trouble 
of Davidson’s classes, produced alanning 
results. The Doctor feared for his reason. 
Mr. Talbot looked after him at least as 
well as anyone else could have done. 
During these weeks Farmer Cary was also 
a daily visitor. He had great confidence 
that his son’s state of mind was merely 
temporary. He knew, of course, how 
excitable he was, and he knew that the pre¬ 
sence of a man like Mr. Talbot, for whom 
Andrew had a regard that was almost 
extravagant, was the very best thing for 
him in the circumstances. 

Less than a month after his return 
Andrew woke up one morning feeling very 
much better. When the doctor came he 
was dressed, and sitting by the fire, 
examining his sketch-book. There was 
the duplicate drawing of the dark-eyed 
young woman who had befriended him; 
on this page were notes of the tent, of 
the men’s clothes, little sketches of the 
children, a group of heads in outline, and 
other details of his sojourn in the gipsy 
encampment. When the doctor came 
Andrew showed him the book, and then 
said : ** 1 should like to paint a picture of 
those people.” 

The doctor looked at him curiously. 
There seemed to be no trace of those 
symptoms that were so pronounced even 
so short a time ago as yesterday. There 
was no nervous tremor of the eyelids, no 
startled look in the eyes, no sudden move¬ 
ments of the fingers. And his voice was 
quite steady. 

Did you dress yourself this morning. 
Andrew ? ” asked the doctor kindly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Without any help? ” 

“Yes, without any help. I feel quite 
well. But I want to paint a picture.” 

“I’m afraid you’re not strong enough 
for that yet.” 

“Yes, I am, thank you. I’ve thought 
it all out. The light from that window is 
splendid, just right for the size canvas 
I’ve been thinking about. Besides, water¬ 
colours will not be much trouble.” 

“ Well, I will talk to Mr. Talbot about 
it.” 

“Old Dick” thought it would be the 
best possible thing. “The boy shall not 
overwork himself at it,” he said to the 
doctor. “ Yet, you know, it takes a great 
deal to overwork us at occupations we like. 
Andrew is simply itching to begin. In 
fact, I believe it would throw him back 
considerably if, after having conceived the 
idea, he were not allowed to carry it out.” 

“ Yes, I daresay it would. All right, I 
agree, Mr. Talbot. By the way, he also 
asked me whether he could see your little 
granddaughter and Stuart. I don’t think 
there would be any harm in his doing so, 
if they did not stay too long.” 

The farmer felt that his confidence was 
justified when he came up to Petersfield 


chapter XV.—^TWO PICTURES. 

that afternoon. Andrew walked with 
him round the quadrangle, and they 
examined the sketches together. Strangely 
enough, it never struck the farmer till 
some time afterwards that these sketches 
provided good evidence of the truth of 
Andrew’s story. In the anxiety of 
Andrew’s illness Dr. Davidson’s scepti¬ 
cism had been relegated to the background 
of his mind. He had not thought about it 
lately. And now he was so rejoiced to see 
Andrew so much better that he had no 
room for other matters. 

Me made herself quite at home in the 
spare room. Mr. Talbot curtained one 
part off as a studio for Andrew, and 
beyond this curtain Me was enjoined not 
to pass. She was allowed to peep behind 
it and see the picture as it progressed, 
and with this satisfaction of her curiosity 
she had to be content. The floor of the 
rest of the room was frequently littered 
with her toys, comprising, as prime 
favourites, a wooden “gee-gee” without 
legs, and an elephant, which she called 
“ My Jack.” She generally staggered 
through the door with the maimed horse 
under one arm and a little Yorkshire 
terrier under the other. 

“ Hallo, ’Dwoo,” was her usual greeting 
to Andrew. “You ’ike me, ’Dwoo? ’ 
Me was always anxious that people she 
liked should like her. 

“’Dwoo” was able to say with great 
truth that he did. Just by way of recrea¬ 
tion from the larger work he began a small 
picture of Mo with the “ gee-gee ” and the 
terrier. By dint of bribes he managed to 
make her keep still sometimes for two 
minutes together, so as to fix some parti¬ 
cular feature or expiression. 

After a time, the doctor said that 
Andrew might attend one or two classes 
in school. Dr. Davidson was not at all 
anxious for him to take up mathematics 
again, and it was a great relief to him, as 
well as to Dick, when the doctor advised 
that he should not touch the subject, at 
any rate before the Christmas holidays. 
To the surprise of the maeters who 
taught him, he performed far more satis¬ 
factorily then he had done before his ill¬ 
ness. This was a sign to Mr. Talbot what 
a great adverse influence the constant 
meetings wdth Dr. Davidson had exercised 
upon his powers. It really seemed as if 
the Head had formerly paralysed his 
capacity for study. 

Gerald very often came to Andrew’s 
room in the evening before or after Pre¬ 
paration. A boy or man who is habitually 
considerate for others, is apt to be much 
distressed if he thoughtlessly or through 
pressure of some motive wounds someone’s 
feelings or causes unnecessary anxiety. 
Gerald did not soon forgive him.self for 
asking Andrew whether he had spoken to 
Man ton. He reproached himself for a 
supposed want of confidence in his friend, 
and for putting a question that would 
cause him perturbation of mind. In all 
his talks with Andrew in the sick-room he 
never once mentioned Manton’s name. 
Nor did Andrew. Not that Manton had 
dropped out of prominence in the school. 
On the contrary, he was flourishing like a 
green bay-tree. Since Doncaster he had 


devoted himself very assiduously to his 
pet “hobby,” as he chose to call it. He 
had made money and had enlarged the 
circle of the club. There were members of 
it now in three houses. In fact, it con¬ 
stituted the gravest moral danger that had 
ever threatened Petersfield. Yet, so secret 
were the proceedings, and Manton was so 
good a leader, that no tangible evidence of 
its existence had reached the authorities. 

Andrew learned from Gerald that he 
was much missed on the football field. 
Hilyard openly deplored his absence. 
Captain Paget also made inquiries. When¬ 
ever Gerald or Dick brought any affec¬ 
tionate or even friendly message from 
master or boy or friend, Andrew was 
always singularly affected by it. He was 
as easily moved by kind words as he was 
by harsh words. The apparent stolidity 
or immobility of his face when in repose 
utterly belied his nature. He was super- 
sensitive to almost every influenc'e. 

One day he said to Gerald, after they 
had had a look at his canvas : “ You know, 
Gerald, I shall fail after all.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ fail ’ ? ” 

“ Fail in what I am trying to do.” 

“ You won’t. W’hy? ” 

“ Because I just want somebody who 
knows all about it to guide me. I can 
finish, but I know there is a better way 
of finishing than I know.” This sounded 
rather confused, but Gerald understood. 

“Give it a rest for a day or two,” he 
said, after a minute’s silence. 

“ Do you think I might find out the best 
way like that ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. Anyhow, rest 
for three days, and put in some time on 
‘Me.’” 

Andrew got up out of his chair and 
walked about. “Yes, I think I will rest. 
The doctor said I was falling back a bit 
yesterday. Perhaps that’s the reason. 
You know you can’t be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less than the best in painting, if you 
know that there is a best.” 

Gerald looked at him wonderingly. 
Andrew had escaped beyond the limita¬ 
tions of the average schoolboy into an 
ideal region. 

Gerald pondered the matter, and at 
length decided to do what he had thought 
of when he was talking to Andrew— 
namely, w'rite home. In the political 
world there was a saying, “ When in doubt 
consult Lord Stuart.” Gerald knew 
nothing of the political world, but he had 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

“ Dear Father (the letter ran),—Andrew 
Cary is stuck over his picture. He says ho 
can finish, but he knows, that there is a 
better way of finishing than he know’s. He 
says that he can’t be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less tlian the best, though he only 
knows there is a best w'ithout knowing 
w'hat it is. That’s the way he talked to 
me yesterday. Y’ou know, he’s a different 
sort of chap from any of us. I am sure 
you can do something for him. Give my 
love to mother, and please tell her about 
Andrew. This is an extra letter. I shall 
write again on Sunday.” 

Lord Stuart smiled when he received it. 
Lady Stuart looked grave. “ The lad 
wants instruction,” she said, “ the very 
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best instruction that can be got. He has 
arrived at a certain point. 1 know. We 
all arrive at a certain point, and one or two 
go beyond it.” 

“ This speaking in parables seems to be 
catching,” said Lord Stuart. “ Gerald’s 
letter is full of dark sayings. ‘ He knows 
there is a better way than he knows ’—‘ He 
knows there is a best without knowing 
what it is.’ And now you have a dark 
saying also. What you mean, in plain 
English, is that it would be well to let a 
first-class artist see Andrew’s picture and 
talk to him.” 

“Yes.” 

” Well, I shall see Sir William Jessopp 
in town to-morrow, and I will take him 
down with me to Talbot’s. I should very 
much like to see Andrew.” 

Lord Stuart never openly acknowledged 
that he went to Talbot’s to see Gerald. 

A day or two after (Andrew, by Gerald’s 
persuasion, was still resting) visitors were 
announced—Lord Stuart and a friend. 
The friend was a very tall, dark man, with 
a massive head and a long beard. He was 
the sort of man one could not pass un¬ 
noticed. His brow was so broad and deep, 
his features were all so delicately chiselled, 
and his whole air was so distinguished. He 
looked an aristocrat of arist^rats. And 
yet his father had been a shoemaker. 


Andrew was immensely pleased to see 
Lord Stuart. 'He never felt awkward or 
constrained with him. He asked carefully 
after Lady Stuart and all at Beechleigh, 
not forgetting “ Pretty Fanny,” who had 
recovered from her rough handling. He 
recalled the beautiful spots in the woods, 
and was even bold enough to ask Lord 
Stuart’s friend whether he knew Beech¬ 
leigh and the places mentioned. Andrew 
had not the slightest idea that the friend 
was Sir William Jessopp, generally consi¬ 
dered the leading artist of the day. This 
talk led up naturally to the subject of 
painting. Lord Stuart asked to see 
Andrew’s picture, and Sir William went 
with him behind the curtain. 

Andrew looked anxiously from one to 
the other, and then said : ” I am afraid I 
sha’n’t finish as well as I hoped.” 

” Oh yes, you will,” said Sir William 
quietly; ” just give me your brush ft 
minute.” 

Andrew handed it to him. The great 
artist did something or other that did not 
appeal in the least to Lord Stuart, but 
Andrew clapped his hands in sheer delight. 

” Yes, yes, that’e it! ” he said. ‘‘ That’s 
it!—that’s it! Thank you, sir, thank you 
—I can go on now.” 

” My friend is Sir William Jessopp, 
Andrew. I omitted to introduce you.” 


” Oh, sir! ” said Andrew. ” Oh, sir, 
how good of you! And did Gerald write 
to you ? ” he asked, a light breaking in 
upon him. 

“Yes.” 

The tears were beginning to gather in 
Andrew’s eyes. He did not speak for 
some moments. Then he said : 

‘‘ Do you think I ought to go on with it, 
Sir Wiliiam ? ” 

Certainly, my lad. And with the 
little one too.” 

When Mr. Talbot came to see him 
Andrew shouted out, ” Sir, he thinks I 
ought to go on with it.” 

‘‘ Yes, I am very glad to hear it,” 
answered the master, to whom Sir William 
had made further remarks about Andrew 
and his picture. 

” And vrith ‘ Me ’ too.” 

” Yes; I am very glad to hear it,” 
make a duplicate of ’ Me ’ for Lady Stuart. 
He says he should like to give fifty pounds 
for it.” 

” Fifty pounds, Mr. Talbot — fifty 
pounds for a picture of mine! ” 

” Yes, fifty pounds,” repeated Old 
Dick. ” Sir William Jessopp suggested 
the price.” 

” Do you think father will ever believe 
it ? ” asked Andrew. 

(To ht continued.) 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


A FEW days later the Governor sent for 
Tom, and informed him that each of 
his officers had been promoted, and that 
General Woodgate had offered him a place 
upon his staff as .aide-de-camp. 

” We leave it to yourself, Mr. Sinclair, 
as to whether you desire to accept this 
offer or to continue as head of the Scouts; 
but the General is preparing several big 
expeditions, and a good deal of organisa¬ 
tion will be required. You have acquired 
so great a knowledge of the country, and 
the conditions necessary to wage a suc¬ 
cessful contest, that we both think it very 
important to retain you here. Crichton will 
be placed in the command of the Scouts, 
and I am going to send him with thirty 
men up to Kambia to strengthen the port 
there. Chief Katah has started off for the 
Boomp4 country to raise trouble there, 
Koung of Jong and Berri of Bongeh have 
broken out into revolt, and if something 
is not done quickly Kambia will be 
attacked and destroyed. Momo-jah, the 
slave-raider, and one of the most blood¬ 
thirsty villains in West Africa, has 
gathered some five thousand war-boys, and 
vows that he will hack the English to 
pieces. Crichton will march over Ihe hills 
to the Wanje River, and through the bush 
to Jouma, working his way to Pujuhun 
through the Kittam and Krim countries, 
striking the Small Boom River, and taking 
up his position in Kambia. The head¬ 
quarters are at Bandajuma, five days* 
march away, but Kambia commands the 
river and must be held as long as possible. 
If you desire you can take up this work, 
but on the whole we think that you will 
be of greater service here.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—TO THE RESCUE OF CRICHTON. 

” Very well, sir; you know best. Crich¬ 
ton will do the work thoroughly, but I 
should prefer to retain my old servants, 
Fedash and the others, and the patrol of 
elephant hunters. Macaulay, Gordon, and 
Smith might go with Crichton, and the 
Maxims and seven-pounders should also be 
taken.” 

Crichton was delighted at being made 
head of the Scouts; the force was made up 
by volunteers to fifty, and a start was 
made that day. Tom went to see them 
set off. His heart beat with pride as the 
Scouts swung past him, every man as fit 
as could be, and overjoyed at the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded them to strengthen the 
threatened post of Kambia. For a fort¬ 
night Tom was kept busy in the organisa¬ 
tion of the expeditions which were to be 
sent out. It was a never-ending work, 
which called for infinite tact and patience. 
Many of the officers had had no experi¬ 
ence of the forest and bush, and it was 
difficult to eliminate ideas implanted by 
ordinary barrack-yard training. Some had 
not even the most elementary knowledge 
of how to maintain health and efficiency 
in a deadly malarial climate, and the less 
a man knew the more obstinately he clung 
to his own ideas. 

” I must have my whisky and my beef,” 
said one, ‘‘ or I cannot work.” 

” Coffee and bananas would do you more 
good,” replied Tom, with a smile. 

” Rubbish ! Do you think I am a Band 
of Hope baby? ” 

” I don’t know what you are,” said 
Tom; ‘‘ but I know what you will be if 
you stick to whisky and tinned beef. You 
will be useless one day and dead the next. 


I took fifty men more than six hundred 
miles, and did not lose a single man; we 
had no spirits with us, and the only meat 
we had was fresh antelope. For the rest 
we lived on rice, bananas, and iruit, and 
what wo could pick up in the country as 
we passed along, and we marched thirty 
miles a day without undue fatigue. You 
take my advice. Abolish the whisky and 
the tinned beef, and stick to quinine, rice, 
fruit, and castor oil.” 

The officer gave a grunt of disgust and 
turned away, but Tom knew that ho had 
given him the best of advice, and so the 
officer found out before he had been many 
weeks in the country. 

One day a native canoe was seen dashing 
down the river; a stalwart Mendi was 
paddling. A white man with his head 
swathed in bandages was in the stern, and 
on his knees the body of a little boy, his 
son, with a fearful gash across his head, 
made with a Mendi knife. The poor little 
fellow was quite dead, and his almost dis¬ 
tracted father had carried him in this way 
from the town of Kambia. He was a 
Sierra Leonean merchant, whoee business 
lay chiefly in the Bandajuma district, and 
he had been residing in Kambia for somo 
time, when the attack had been made upon 
his house. 

He had a sad story to tell. Many natives 
from Sierra Leone had been caught by 
the Mendi war-boys and massacred under 
circumstances of barbarous cruelty. 
Neither age nor sex was spared. Kambia 
was closely besieged, and Captain Crichton 
was hard put to it to keep the rebels out¬ 
side. His ammunition had run short, and 
when the messengers left he had not more 
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than twenty roonds for eacn man. Attacks 
were being made from all sides. The 
house where Crichton and the Scouts had 
taken refuge was a wooden house of four 
large rooms and an attic. The garden 
was a square, the distance of the fence 
from the house being about twenty-five 
yards each way. On the front and back 
stockade fences had been made. The sides 
were only trellis-work, but Crichton had 
made a very substantial breastwork all 
round by building up sacks of earth, casks 
filled with stone, and sharx^ened bamboos. 

In the house was stored a considerable 
amount of money paid in by taxpayers and 
traders. When Crichton forced his way 
in he found that the post had been 
deserted, the officials having gone north 
to Bandajuma on a collecting expedition, 
leaving a few soldiers in possession. The 
rising seemed to have taken them by sur¬ 
prise ; at any rate the few soldiers had 
been lured into the forest by some Mendis 
and there despatched, and the house would 
have been looted had not Crichton and his 
men appeared in the nick of time and 
marched straight into the place, and set 
about strengthening its defences. The 
stockade and breastwork were put up 
under a sharp fire from the forest. Un¬ 
fortunately, with the exception of a few 
bags of rice, there were no provisions in 
the place, and the only water attainable 
was from the river about two hundred 
yards away. Between the house and the 
river was a dense underwood fringed on 
the water by thick reeds. 

All these details were imparted by the 
native messenger who paddled the canoe. 
The poor trader was too much over¬ 
whelmed by the loss of his son to say 
an^hing. It was decided to send ammu¬ 
nition and food at once, and the Governor 
sent an orderly to Tom inviting him to 
take charge of the expedition, and to come 
to him at once. 

Summoning his patrol of elephant 
hunters under Zabari and Fedash, Tom 
went at once to the Governor and received 
the necessary instructions. Ammunition 
was placed in one large canoe, and a supply 
of food in another. There were six 
paddles, for each man had to take a share 
in the work—Tom in the *one boat and 
Zabari in the other, although they were 
in command. A steam launch had been 
offered, but Tom decided to use native 
canoes, because at night time the beating 
of the launch’s propeller could be heard 
miles away, and would attract the atten¬ 
tion of war-boys all up the river; and the 
smoke of the launch would betray them in 
the daytime. Tom decided to paddle up 
to Bonthe in order to reach that place 
before sunset, and then in the darkness to 
push along as rapidly as possible past 
York Island, and so on as long as the 
darknet^s lasted, and to lie up in the reeds 
during the next day, resuming his journey 
at nightfall. 

As they got farther from the sea the 
river narrowed very considerably, until at 
Kambia it was not more than some forty 
or fifty yards across. War-boys on either 
bank could lie hidden and pick off the 
paddlers with their rifles, so Tom made up 
his mind to do most of his travelling in 
the dark. The Scouts were in capital 
training for canoe work, and, besides, they 
had been used to it all their lives. 
Stripped to the loin-cloth, their black 
bodies were models of wiry strength ; and 
not having an ounce of superfluous flesh 
on them, they could paddle the whole n’crht 
without great fatigue. They thrust in their 
paddles with wonderful dexterity, hardly 
disturbing the water, and forcing the 
canoe along at an astonishing pace, ^ree 


paddles were used on each side, and each 
rising and falling with automatic regu¬ 
larity the pace was greater than the launch 
could have accomplished. 

All through the night they saw in the 
sky the reflection of burning factories, and 
heard the yells of the Mendis in the forests 
on each side. The drums could also be 
heard throbbing and tapping out signals. 
Tmn soon realised that the rebellion had 
progressed since he first went out, and that 
now the whole of the country was up. 
He trembled for the safety of his com¬ 
rades in Kambia, although it never struck 
him that he himself was threatened with 
even greater peril. At the first sign of 
daylight they ran into the reeds, and care¬ 
fully concealed their entrance. Several 
huge alligators were discovered, and one 
opened a vicious-looking mouth, displaying 
a terrible row of teeth, but a sharp spear 
flung by Fedash into the cavernous throat 
rather disturbed its digestion, and with a 
frightened plunge it disappeared under the 
water. 

Only once were they in danger of dis¬ 
covery. A party of war-boys proceeding 
along the river bank disturlied some wild 
duck lower down. The birds flew along 
and were on the point of settling in the 
reeds again when they caught sight of 
Zabari and his men in the canoe. They 
suddenly altered their flight, and flew over 
to the other bank and disappeared up the 
river. Their sudden swerve made the 
Mendis suspect that something out of the 
way was lying in the reeds. They came 
along the bank peering as best they could 
into the thick covering. For some minutes 
they stood not ten yards away from the 
canoes. Everything was quiet. 

** It must have been a crocodile,’* said 
one savage, ** waiting for the birds to light 
in the reeds. Let us get on, brothers. 
Chief Berri wants all the men he can get 
to help him to destroy the post at Kambia, 
and wo must not tarry^.'* 

After a few minutes’ examination 
higher up they turned into the forest 
again, and the Scouts breathed freely once 
more. Altogether Tom was compelled to 
take five nights before he could hide his 
canoes in the reeds about three miles below 
Kambia. Sounds of heavy firing could be 
heard in the woods, and from the shouts 
it was clear that the forests were crammed 
with war-boys. Leaving VVallolo in charge 
of the canoes, Tom, Zabari, and Fedash 
packed as much ammunition and food as 
they could carry, and slipped into the 
undergrowth. The night was pitch dark, 
and heavy clouds shut out the stars. 
Wallolo had orders to remain in hiding 
with the Scouts, and on no account to go 
many yards away from the place. Tom 
reckoned that in an hour’s time they ought 
to be in Kambia. 

The dense bush was so thick that 
nothing could be discerned anywhere, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
three men kept together. Tom had a string 
which was held by Zabari, who went first, 
and by Fedash, who brought up the rear. 
Another great volley was heard, followed 
by‘a few shots which seemed to be fired in 
reply. A sound was heard, and presently 
some dark forms glided nuietly by ; Zabari 
and the rest were lying flat on the ground, 
under some thorn bushes. The tramping 
continued, and a grent number of the war- 
boys went towards the river. Tom feared 
they would hear the beating of his heart, 
which was almost thumning out of its place. 
They lay for about half an hour, and then 
resumed their creeping pace. At length 
they could perceive a barricade nearly in 
front of them. It was felt almost more 
than seen, but something seemed to tell 


them that they were not far from the 
house. But how to let Crichton know that 
help was at hand was more than Tom 
could devise. To rush the barricade would 
be impossible, and would mean death from 
friend as well as foe. To make a noise 
would be equally fatal, for the forest was 
full of watchful enemies, and to delay until 
daylight came would probably mean the 
end of evervthing. 

“ Zabari,^’ whispered Tom, “ wo must 
risk something. I have my silver whistle 
here, and I am going to blow the Scouts’ 
call. It is only two notes. If Captain 
Crichton hears he will know that we are 
waiting to get in, and he will hit on some 
plan to make it easy for us. Be ready, 
however, to evade an attack, for it is 
almost a certainty that the war-boys will 
be alarmed.” 

Tom took his silver whistle and blew the 
call. The sound was like the shrill piping 
of a bird. It seemed to cut the silence 
like a knife. Almost immediately the 
answering call came from the house. Tom 
crawled across the intervening space, and 
lay down in the hollow at the foot of the 
barricade. The others followed and con¬ 
cealed themselves near him. It was well 
they did so, for the war-boys, as soon as 
they heard the sound, had begun to crawl 
in its direction. They were not ten yards 
away from where the Scouts had lain. 
Fortunately they could see nothing. Pre¬ 
sently Tom heard a whispering voice 
through a loophole in the barricade. 

“Are you there, Sinclair? Are you 
there?” 

Crichton within was going from loop¬ 
hole to loophole in the face of the barri¬ 
cade whence the sound had proceeded. He 
had recognised the whistle, and knew that 
Tom must have blown it. 

Tom felt for the loophole, and, having 
found it, whispered : 

“ Yes, Crichton, I am here with Zabari 
and Fedash ; can you let us in ? ” 

He sank down again, but not before he 
heard Crichton say : 

“ Look out for the rope.’* 

The next minute a knotted rope was 
slipped quietly over the barricade, and 
Tom had gripped it. In less time than it 
takes to tell, the three had climbed over 
the barricade and were on the open space 
surrounding the house. They ran across 
and reached the little fort in safety. The 
Scouts crowded round with delight. The 
ammunition was distributed first, and then 
the food was opened. Both were sadly 
needed. The garrison had been living on 
grain and scraps for several days, and 
another twenty-four hours would have 
made them almost too weak to resist a 
fierce attack. Only fifteen out of the 
original fifty remained. The rest had 
fallen in contests in the bush and in the 
defence of the station. Jephson, Hancock, 
and Romney had been killed. Sergeants 
Macaulay, Williams, Smith, and Gordon 
had greatly distinguished themselves by 
their splendid courage. Crichton was pale 
from loss of blood, and his head was bound 
up. A splinter from the framework of the 
window had struck him. 

“ I have had an awful time, Sinclair, 
and would have abandoned the place at 
first had it not been so important to hold 
the tax money, and retain Kambia as a 
halfway house to Bandijuma ; but I had 
no idea then that the rising was so wide¬ 
spread. The war-boys are out in their 
tens of thousands, and the country has 
been swept of everything English. When 
I first came I decided 1^ build a strong 
breastwork all round the house. It was a 
hard task, but we managed it at lost, and 
I strengthened the gate. Try as wo would, 
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we could not get provisions, although I 
had the sense to fill as many barrels iui 
possible with water. We had plenty in 
the garden, piled up. I had them rolled 
down to the *^river and filled. Then we 
bunged them up and rolled them back, 
and made an inner barricade. When the 
attacking war-boys reached us, the first 
intimation I had of it was the sight of a 
Sierra Leone merchant, staggering across 
the yard, cut and hacked in a shocking 
manner, and literally diij^ping with blood. 
In his arms he held his little son, a child 
of about five years old. The boy had a 
fearful gash, at least six inches long, 
across his head, and was quite dead. I 
was so utterly taken aback by this dread¬ 
ful sight that for the moment I turned 
deadly sick. Then, realising that some¬ 
thing awful must be taking place outside, 
I drew my revolver and rushed into the 
road. 

“ Meanwhile the noise, what with the 
shrieking and shouting, the blowing of 
horns, firing of guns, and beating of 
drums, was simply deafening. I could 
Bee large bodies of naked men dancing 
and howling, and waving guns and swords 
over their heads. {Several Sierra Leone¬ 
ans, men, women, and children, trying to 
reach our enclo.sure had been cut down 
and murdered. 1 called the men together, 
and posted them wdiere they could best 
defend the place. Then the enemy dashed 
up and tried to tear aw^ay tho fence. We 
were attacked on every side, and my men 
Boon began to drop. After about an hour 
of it we finally drove them back, and a 
bayonet charge cleared them away. Since 



EIN, my eon, thou must leave our 
land,*’ said Frau Gadmur, sadly 
looking into her son’s face. ** Thou hast 
an accursed name.” 

” Accursed ! my darling mother. Who 
would dare to say that? ” he asked hotly, 
the blood mantling his cheeks. 

Hush, Cedric, till 1 tell thee why. 
Hast thou not wondered why no boys 
played with thee in thy youth? Hast 
thou many friends? Do any of our rela¬ 
tives show us favours ? W’^hilst others find 
ready work, thou art compelled to leave for 
Engiand. Hast thou asked why this is 

flO? ” 

” Nein.” 

” Must I tell thee? Rest here, then, by 
my side. A week before thou wert Iwrn 
thy father left me to climb the Jungfrau 
with two Englishmen. They had reached 
tho Bergli-hut when the snow came down 
in blinding sheets. They stayed the night 
there, and on the morrow started early. 
Hardly had they been out an hour when the 
fog came down and they tried to retrace 
their footsteps. Heinrich Paulson, who 
was with your father, was leader and de¬ 
cided to turn towards the right. Hardly 
had he done so when there was a scream, a 
tightening of the rope, a snap, and your 
father was alone. For three hours he 
stood not daring to move. ^lore than once 
he thought he heard groans, but they were 
very far down below. At last your father 
was able to reach the place where the 
climbers fell, only to discover that the two 
Englishmen were dead and that Heinrich 
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then we have had a lively time. Day and 
night we have had no rest, and the beg¬ 
gars seem to take a delight in attacking 
between two and four in the morning. 
They are as quiet as leopards when they 
arc preparing for an attack. 

” Last night but one they set fire to the 
huts in the town, and flung burning 
torches into our enclosure. Then, after 
three hours’ quiet, Gordon thought he 
heard a scratching at the barricade. He 
fired where the sound was, and immedi¬ 
ately the most blood-curdling yells came 
from around us. and there w^as a rush to 
get over the fence. Jephson was shot in 
the head, Romney was pierc'cd through 
the heart with a spear, and poor Hancock 
was dragged over and hacked to ]nece.s 
outside. It was terrible, but at last we 
cleared them out with the bayonet, and 
they vanished as quickly as they came. 
Then last night they tried to set firo to 
the house by shooting blazing arrows 
steeped in oil. The roof caught in several 
places, and Gordon and Macaulay climbed 
out and sat on the ridges while we handed 
them buckets of water. The bullets flew 
like hail, but Ix^th came off all right. We 
finished our rice to-day, and to-morrow 
would have seen us out of food and ammu¬ 
nition. Luckily, old chap, you turned np 
in time to save ns from starvation, and 
the cartridges will enable us to surprjse 
Chief Bern to-morrow.” 

” I am delighted to be able to serve you so 
well, Crichton. But I feel that I must get 
out again to VVallolo and the rest. We must 
have all the food and ammunition up here, 
and the patrol will vastly increase our 
(To be continued.) 


powers of resistance. They are only aa 
hour away. Fedash is the man to bring 
them to the nearest point on the river, and 
after that they can scout their way or 
fight to the fence. We will keep a sharp 
lookout, and open the gate when they 
rush up,” 

Fedash said nothing when Tom told 
him what he had to do. He received his 
instructions wdth an unmoved counte¬ 
nance, and slipped down the rope into the 
midst of his enemies as calmly as if he 
was going to a feast. He never told Tom 
the narrow escapes he had in that journey 
of an hour, and if he had not been as 
subtle and <i|uiet as a snake his head would 
have been fixcyl on a spear-point, and his 
body flung to the alligators. But he was 
as wary as the cleverest of the Mend is, 
and far more (ourageous than mo.st. He 
reached the reeds in safety and tumbled 
into the canoe, and noiselessly they pushed 
out and concealed themselves a little above 
Kambia. They loaded themselves with 
the ammunition and food, and just as the 
night began to wane they began their 
perilous three hundred yards’ journey. 
W^ith daylight a dank cold mist arose, 
which hung alxive tho w’ater and rolled in 
among the trees. It clung about them 
and chilled them. With noiseless tread 
they moved forward. Fedash had pre¬ 
ceded them by half an hour, and all the 
garrison waited to fling open the gates. 
At last they reached the fence and all got 
safely in, and the cheer which rose startled 
the sleepy Mend is from their coverts and 
made them wonder what had happened to 
the accursed English. 



Coward Gadmdr. 


By J. MELDRUM DRYERRB, 

Author 0/ “ Sprigs of White Heather** etc. 

Paulson was badly hurt. Heinrich swore, 
at Bern, that your father cut the rope to 
save his own life. They took his name 
from the Roll of Guides, and from thence¬ 
forth he was called ‘ Coward Gadmur.’ 
Within two years he died of a broken heart. 
Heinrich lied, my son, for thy father was 
tlie bravest of the brave.” 

“But why did Heinrich lie?” asked 
Cedric, his bosom heaving with suppressed 
emotion. 

“ He had loved me, my son, and when I 
chose your father he swore vengeance.” 

“ So ! Then I must get my name on the 
Roll of Guides and erase the stain on my 
father’s name,” he said slowly. Then, 
bending over his mother, he reverently 
kis.sed her again and again. “ Thou hast 
had much to suffer, my mother; but—have 
patience, and all will be well. I stay here 
to fight my father’s battle.” 

“ Ya ! ya ! With my hands shall food 
be found whilst thou art yonder—‘pointing 
to the mountains—fighting for victory.” 

There was much shaking of heads 
amongst the fathers of the village when it 
became known that Cedric was spending 
all his time on the mountains “ ski-ing.” 

“ A coward’s heart like his father’s, or 
he would not eat bread from his mother’s 
hand.” 

When the summer came Cedric took 
several bands of tourists up the mountains; 
but these excited neither resentment nor 
interest, for they were quite elementary as 
far as danger was ooiicerned. 

“ Why take such menial tasks, son ? ” 


“ Patience, mother. They think I am 
only fit for the work of a child, and for the 
present I am not prepared to dispute with 
them. My day is coming. This work 
brings us food, and that is the first con¬ 
sideration. I will not force my way. I 
shall seek nothing; but they shall give it,” 
he said proudly. 

She laid her hand upon his head, yet her 
heart was too full to allow her to say a 
word; but he understood. 

When next winter came the snow was 
deep upon tho mountains, and Cedric dii- 
appeared from Grindewald. 

“Ah, Coward Gadmur has run off and 
left his mother helpless. The sooner sha 
dies the better, so that the name ‘ Gad¬ 
mur ’ may be forgotten.” 

But a surprise came to them very soon. 
They read in the Blatter with astonish¬ 
ment : 

“ At the Adelboden Sports C. Gadmur 
carried all before him in the speed races. 
Whilst the best time was 2.40 secs., he did 
the run in 1.55^—a record time. No 
racer has ever dared to come down tbe 
Pulsen slope, but, to the wonderment of all, 
Gadmur c^me down with the greatest, of 
ease. Encouraged by his success, one 
would have thought that several of the 
others would have ventured it, but not one 
did BO. C. Gadmur took a little longer in 
the second race, but was first. We under¬ 
stand this is his first race.” 

The fathers in the village several times 
asked Frau Gadmur where Cedric was, but 
she had to confess that she did not know. 
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“ I do not know. He told me I should 
know in good time, and I am satisfied.” 

” Do you think this is your son? ” they 
asked, showing her the Blatter. 

She read it with a warm heart, but as her 
son had not written her she feared to be¬ 
lieve that this was about her Cedric. 

” I know not if this is my son. Gadmur 
is a common name in some parts.” 

Two weeks later the fathers of the 
village were again greatly excited. The 
Blatter again was the cause. 

“ C. Gadmur, who created such a sensa¬ 
tion at Adelboden, repeated it at Davos 
S{X)rts. Here he had to meet the giants 
of the * ski * from all parts of the world ; 
but he was an easy victor. In the third 
race he was 45 secs, faster than any com¬ 
petitor. At the jumping he had to be con¬ 
tent with third place, but it is only fair to 
say that he was greatly exhausted by the 
races.” 

When Frau Gadmur was appealed to, she, 
rather sadly, had to confess ^hat she knew 
no more about where her son was than they 
did. 

Although the name of C. Gadmui; 
appeared several times in the Blatter as 
the ” First ” prizewinner, the village took 
htLle notice. Their curiosity had evidently 
died out. 

Frau Gadmur had learnt much mean¬ 
while. Cedric had written, telling of his 
success, and enclosing enough money to 
keep her in comfort for over a year. 

“ I have made heaps of money by teach¬ 
ing ‘ ski-ing ’ and by exhibitions of daring 
runs through the wood and down the slopes. 
I have sent my name to Bern for the 
Diploma of Guide ; but breathe not a word. 
Time enough to do so when the Victory is 
won.” 

W^as it the poison of prejudice that re¬ 
mained at Bern about the name “Gad¬ 
mur ” ? It is hard to tell; but, at any rate, 
the Diploma was not granted, although 
Cedric had produced evidence of his right 
to it. 

All that summer he was lost to all but his 
mother. 

“ I enclose 2,000 francs, mother, and wish 
you to buy the house in which I w’as born. 
I hear that it is for sale. Ask Jornson to 
arrange matters and I w'ill send the balance 
as soon as possible. The end of the battle 
is in sight; so keep a brave heart, my 
darling mother.” 

“ Where is Frau Gadmur getting the 
money to buy her house ? ” was asked by 
many; but no answer was given. 

Next winter the Blatter grew enthusi¬ 
astic about the daring achievements of 
Cedric Gadmur. Not only “ First ” in the 
races, but unbeatable in high jumping. 

“ He is the finest man on the ‘ ski ’ we 
have had for many a year. Curious to 
relate, the ‘ ski ’ ho uses were used by his 
father. He is a native of Grindewald—an 
honour every town envies them.” 

At the Cafe this created tremendous 
excitement. Young men praised him with¬ 
out stint and yearned to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of saying so to his face. The older 
ones were not a whit less excited, but they 
pretended not to be so. 

“ So ! so ! ” was all they said. “ It is 
Cedric that has bought his father’s house. 
He has given his mother comfort. A good 
son has he been, and we have thought him a 
‘ Coward.* We must seek him to come to 
our sports.** 

“ Ya, ya,” came in warm response from 
all save Heinrich Paulson. “ He is at Bern 
on Tuesday, let three of us go and fetch 
him.” And three of the most respected 
citizens of Grindewald surprised Cedric by 
the warmth of their message. 


“ My mother would be glad to see me,” 
Cedric replied in a rough voice. “Yes, I 
will come to the sports.” 

“ They gave me the invitation; I did not 
seek it,” he said laughingly, as he kissed his 
mother. 

“ See, my son, this is thy house. Have I 
not kept it well for thee ? ” 

“ Not mine, mother. Thine,” he said, 
tenderly putting his strong arms around 
her. 

On the day of the sports Frau Gadmur 
stayed at home. Cedric was disappointed 
in this, but he understood his mother’s 
motive. 

“ Thou wilt do thy best, Cedric, but do 
not make danger. When danger has to be 
faced, face it with a strong heart.” 

The run at Grindewald suited Cedric’s 
style of “ski-ing.” When, after the first 
race, they gave his time as 1.17 sec. there 
was a buzz of wonder. One of the com¬ 
petitors got home as fast as 1.29 sec., but 
all the others were over the two minutes, 
one being the son of Heinrich Paulson. 

The second race was within ^ sec. of the 
first time, and Cedric was easily “ First.” 

That night the young men and maidens 
of the village came to the home of Cedric 
and laid their tributes of homage, in the 
form of Edelweiss flowers or laurel leaves, 
but the fathers, for some reason, stayed 
away. 

“ The coward’s blohd is in his veins, or* 
he would not have cut in front of my boy 
when taking the curve,” said Heinrich 
Paulson; and so great seemed the influence 
of this man that he dried up all the en¬ 
thusiasm of the fathers of the village. 
“ Wait—wait—you wdll sec the coward 
come out before long.” 

Fortunately for Cedric and his mother 
they knew nothing of what Heinrich had 
been saying, or there, would have been 
trouble, for Cedric, now feeling strong 
enough to defend himself, would have 
taken Heinrich to task. 

It took four years for the final crowning 
of Cedric. He had gone around all parts 
of Switzerland showing his prowess and 
earning the homage, praise, love of all who 
love a real true-hearted sportsman. But 
the praise of one’s owm people is the 
greatest and sweetest, and this was not 
fully given to him. This was, however, 
to come, and this is how it happened. 

It was in June when a message reached 
Grindewald that the party that had gone up 
the Jungfrau was lost. They had, it was 
supposed, been overtaken by an avalanche. 
A meeting of the guides of the village was 
held, and it was decided to start as soon as 
the rainstorm that was then raging ceased. 
Cedric was not asked to join them. 

“ I must go, mother—alone. Have I not 
lived there for years and know each stone 
and crevass ? ” 

“ But—but, my son,” she said with great 
hesitation. “ Go —and God be with 
thee.” And, tenderly kissing him, she 
filled his knapsack with what experience 
had taught her was necessary. 

“ Adieu, mother. They shall give me 
back my good name this day with honour. 

I will be hours before them.” 

To search for a lost party on a mountain 
range like that which lies at the foot of the 
Jungfrau would seem an impossible task, 
but for the fact that there are well-known 
paths chosen by the guides. 

Four hours he trudged, and then had to 
pause because the snow blew so fiercely in 
his face. After resting, he continued his 
search. Several times he made the hills 
ring with his “ Yodel,” but no response had 
come. 


He had been travelling now for nearly 
twelve hours and was greatly wearied and 
needing rest; but the thought that dying 
men might be saved nerved him to fresh 
endeavours. 

Heiliad “ Yodeled ” more than once, and 
he thought that there vras a response. 

“ If they are yonder,” he said, pointing 
to where he thought the sound came from, 
“I fear they are beyond recovery.’’ 
Thither he went, however, and was re¬ 
warded by hearing, some hundred yards 
below him, a voice calling. 

“ Courage, comrade ! ’’ he shouted at the 
top of his voice, and then began, carefully, 
to work his way down to where he saw' a 
guide. 

“ I am done,” gasped the guide, as Cedric 
came to his side. “ They are hanging on a 
ledge below, and this rope is like to cut me 
in two.” 

“ Here is what will give thee life,” said 
Cedric, taking from his wallet restoratives. 
“ There is a rock here which will give sup¬ 
port,” and, taking his own rope, he 
fastened it safely, and so let the guide free. 
Over the edge of the rock he looked, and 
saw that the climbers, whilst hurt, were 
alive and resting on a narrow ledge of rock. 

“Had you no companion?” asked 
Cedric. 

“ Ya! He hung over the ledge for more 
than an hour, and, as he feared that he 
would puli’us «*in over, he must have cut 
the rope and fell—alas ! ” 

Whilst the guide was resting, Cedric was 
examining, w'ith the eyes of an expert, the 
rock on which the climbers were. After a 
while he thought he saw a way down to 
them, and at once started. 

Breathlessly the guide watched Cedric’s 
movements as he climbed down the steep 
rocks. 

“ Cans’t thou slacken the rope ten feet or 
so? ** 

“ Ya, ya.” 

“God be thanked thou art not killed,” 
he said to the men as he gave them restora¬ 
tives and gently rubbed their hands and 
faces to prevent frost-bite. One had a 
broken arm and the other was badly 
bruised, but nothing to create alarm^ 
Cedric bandaged them as much as he could 
and then prepared to help them out of their 
danger. 

For more than two hours he led them. 
Sometimes he cut more than twenty 
“steps” in the ice for them, and after 
perils great and labours worthy of a giant 
the party reached the Guggi-hut jn safety. 
There they were found by the party from 
Grindewald. 

When an account of what Cedric had 
done appeared in the Bern and Grindewald 
papers there was the greatest excitement. 
The young men came to praise him to his 
face. 

“We have a king ! ” they shouted, “ and 
his name is Cedric ! ” And from that hour 
his name was—in their own language— 
King Gadmur. 

From Bern there came a messenger with 
a Diploma and its laurel crown—a First 
Class, with a special letter. 

“ For thy valour we award thee, Cedric 
Gadmur, this First Class Diploma as Guide. 
We also restore to the Roll the name of thy 
father.” 

It was when, in the strange ways of life, 
Cedric Gadmur married the daughter of 
Heinrich Paulson, that Mrs. Gadmur canu' 
to perfect peace. 

“ Son of the man I cursed,” said Hein¬ 
rich Paulson hoarsely, “ forgive a dyinu: 
man. Thy father never cut the rope. 1 
lied when I swore he did. I have sent to 
Bern to tell them that I lied.” 
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By M. P, DUNLOP, New South Wales. 



Australia one often meets with strange 
camp-mates, for it is an unwritten law of 
the bush that the tired traveller must be 
made welcome at the camp-fire at all times. 

Often have I shared my simple rations 
with a passing stranger whilst camping 
out, and still more often has the same 
courtesy been extended to me, for of late 
years I have frequently found myself at 
nightfall far from home and fac^ with 
the prospect of “sleeping out” alone if 
not fortunate enough to fall in with a 
fellow wanderer. 

In this particular instance my horse had 
one lame, with the result that at sundown 

was still some twenty miles from home. 
It was a still, clear winter’s night, and 
already the nip in the air denoted a sharp 
frost before morning. This did not alarm 
me, for I had a good rug on my saddle, 
and a night in the open was nothing un¬ 
usual. 

As I slowly led my crippled horse to¬ 
wards a thickly timbered ridge where I 
had decided to camp, a sudden turn in the 
track showed the welcome gleam of a camp¬ 
fire in the distance. As I approached the 
fire a cheery voice greeted me. 

“ Good-night, mate ! Horse knocked 
up? Better doss here. The mare doesn’t 
seem fit to go far to-night.” 

“ Thanks, I will,” I replied ; and in a 
few minutes after attending to my horse I 
was seated on a log close to the roaring 
fire. Some strong black tea, damper, and 
a few very tough biscuits completed my 


repast, and now, with pipes in full glow, 
my host and I were exchanging yarns. 

He was a ’possum trapper, and in 
answer to a query said : 

“ Yes, snaring pays right enough, or I 
wouldn’t have been at the game for the 
last fifteen years. Prices are good now, 
but skins are getting scarcer every year.” 

“ How many do you get in a night on an 
average ? ” 

“ Oh, it varies. Anything from half a 
dozen up to twenty is good for these 
parts.” 

“ I suppose thirty or forty is the most 
you ever trapped in one night? ” 

“No. A mate and I got over fifty one 
night.” 

“You must have done well that trip.” 

“We only stayed the one night.” 

“ Only stayed one night and ’possums as 
thick as that. What happened ? Burnt 
out, sickness, or what ? ” 

“ No. We didn’t get burnt out, and we 
didn’t get sick,” said my companion, 
slowly. “ We got scared out.** 

“Scared out! How?” 

“ Well, you can laugh if you like. It 
was a dog howling that frightened us. 
It was like this. Jim Dawson and I had 
been working as mates on one of Bailey’s 
big sheep stations in Queensland for years. 
We got full up of a new overseer they sent 
out from Brisbane, and we cleared out. 
’Possum skins were worth a bit in Sydney 
at the time, and we made up our minds 
to have a go at them. We both had fair 
cheques when we left the station, and be¬ 
tween us we bought an old pack-horse, a 
f/cnt, snaring wire, and enough tucker, 
tinned stuff and flour principally, Uy last 
about a month. We got a few skins on 
the Queensland side, and then came 
through The Gap into New South Wales, 
and camped in the ranges near the head 
of the Richmond, about ten miles from 
Tandra township. 

“ We thought we’d struck a gold mine 
then. We put out about ninety snares the 
first night, and in the morning over fifty 
were sprung. The tucker was getting a 
bit low by this time, so, after helping Jim 
peg out the skins, I rode the old pack- 
horse into Tandra for a fresh lot. The 


storekeeper seemed surprised when I 
walked into the store, for we had not 
passed through the township as we came 
over the Border. There were three or four 
men loafing about the store, but they did 
not seem very friendly and only gave me 
a surly nod when I spoke to them. 

“ The storekeeper asked me where I was 
camping, and when I told him I was after 
’possums back in the Ranges I thought he 
looked at one of the men in a strange w'ay. 

“ ‘ In the Ranges, eh? ’ he said. ‘ Did 
you hear the dog howling last night? ’ 

“ ‘ What dog ? ’ I asked, thinking he was 
having a joke at my expense. 

“ ‘ Oh! It’s easily seen you’re a stranger 
to these parts or you would know all about 
the dog that howls out there every night. 
Why, man, the place is haunted. Old Joe 
Simmie went mad out there years ago, cut 
his dog's feet off and then shot himself.’ 

“ ‘ And I supix)8e it’s Joe’s dog that does 
the howling ? ’ I said, laughing. * You’d 
better give me a few cartridges. I’ll stop 
his howling if I come across him, I w'ant 
some, anyway, dog or no dog.’ 

“ 'The storekeeper went into a room at 
the back of the store and was away a long 
time. At last he came back in a great 
hurry and said, ‘ I find I’m right out of 
cartridges, but here are a few my boy re¬ 
filled for himself. If they will do, you 
can have them a bit cheaper.’ 

“ I said they would do, and he put them 
in the bag with the other things. 

“ After I had paid him he said quite 
earnestly, * I wasn’t joking about that 
dog. I’ve heard it and seen it, too.* 

“ ‘ Seen it ? ’ I echoed in amazement. 

“‘Yes; about three months ago I was 
out after my horses and I saw it quite dis¬ 
tinctly—a black dog with a bit of white 
on one side.’ 

“ ‘ I’ve seen hundreds like that, old 
man,’ I said, ‘ and they didn’t worry me 
a bit, and I don’t think this one will, 
either.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I hope not, I’m sure. Good- 
day! ’ was the curt reply as I left the 
store. 

“ Riding out to camp that afternoon I 
thought over the strange yarn I had heard, 
and laughed to myself at the idea of the 
place being haunted. When I reached 
our camp, of course I told Jim all about 
it, and he laughed too. 

“ ‘ They must sell pretty hot stuff at the 
“ pub ” in there, Tom. Did you sample any 
of it?’ 

“ ‘ No fear, Jim. Money’s hard enough 
to get without chucking it away over the 
bar-counter,’ I replied. 

“No more was said about the precious 
dog, for we had a good bit to do storing 
the tucker away and getting some new 
snares ready for the next day. After tea 
we had a smoke for a while and then 
turned in. I was dead tired, for it was a 
rough track into the township, and I was 
soon fast asleep. It must have been about 
eleven o’clock when Jim wakened me by 
rolling another log on the fire outside the 
tent. 

“ ‘ Hullo ! Tom. Awake? ’ he said. 

“ ‘ Awake, yes,’ I growled. ‘ You make 
enough row to wake anybody. Why can’t 
you go to sleep instead of sitting up 
reading? ’ 

“Jim was a terrible chap to read. Used 
to sit up half the night if he happened to 
get hold of a newspaper or book of any 
sort. Why, I’ve seen him saving all th^ 
bits of old new’spaper the tucker used to 
be wrapped up in. 

“ Just as I was dropping off again I heard 
a dog yelping away up on the mountain. 
You know the creepy sort of feeling you 
get when a dog starts howling in the 
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middle of the night. I know I can’t stand 
it any time ; but I was so tired and sleepy 
then that it did not worry me much. 

Jim looked across the tent at me 
quickly. 

“ * Say, Tom. Is that “ Joe’s ” dog or a 
dingo ? ’ 


** * Dingo, I suppose,* I answered 
sleepily. 

** ‘ No; I’ll swear it’s not a dingo,’ said 
my mate. * A dingo never ends up like 
that. Listen! ’ 

“ * Oh, hang the dog ! * I said, sitting up. 
* I wish I hadn’t told you that fool of a 
yarn. You’re as nervous as a girl.* 

“I think I was getting a bit nervous 
myself by this time, for, as I listened, it 
seemed to me as if those horrible, mourn¬ 
ful howls were coming closer. 

“We sat in silence for a few minutes, 
listening. All was quiet for a time, then 
suddenly there was a blood-curdling howl 
just at the back of the camp. 

“ I jumped to my feet, grabbed the gun, 
slipped a couple of cartridges in the 
breech, and waited. 

“ Another howl, and then to my horror 
and astonishment a dog sneaked quietly 
out of the scrub. As he stood there look¬ 
ing at us, his red eyes gleaming in the 
light of the fire, I notic'ed it was a black 
dog with a patch of white on one side. 

“ I made a movement with my arm. The 
dog stepped back a few paces, still watch¬ 


ing us. As he w’alked, he seemed to move 
differently from other dogs. The thought 
instantly flashed across my mind— Joe 
Simmie cut his dog*s feet off ! 

“ I went cold all ov^er for a minute or 
two and stood staring at the thing like a 
fool. 


“ ‘ Shoot, Tom, whispered Jim, hoarsely. 

“ With a start I came to myself again, 
and, raising the gun, took careful aim. 

“ The dog was not fifty paces off, and 
even in the dim light made an easy target. 

“ I let fly both barrels. When the smoke 
cleared away, the dog was gone. 

“ Now, I’m a pretty fair shot, and I’ll 
swear I couldn’t have missed altogether. 

“ We lit our lamp and ran across to where 
the dog had been standing. The ground 
was soft and we soon found his tracks. 

“ Holding the light close to the ground, 
we saw, not the ordinary footprints of a 
dog, but small round holes, just the marks 
a dog would make if its feet had been 
chopped off. Jim and I stared at each 
other, too scared to speak. Then that 
horrid howl rang out again far up on the 
range. 

“ ‘ What is it, Tom ? * asked my mate in 
a shaky voice. ‘ You couldn’t have 
missed ! * 

“ ‘ Missed, no ! I couldn’t have missed 
anything at that distance. We’d better 
get out of this. That yarn of the store¬ 
keeper’s must be true.’ 


“ ‘ My word, yes,* said Jim. ‘ I’m off. 
I couldn’t face that again. Come on, 
Tom,’ as another long-drawn-out howl 
broke the silence. 

“ Hurriedly we bundled our things to¬ 
gether, caught the old horse, and started. 
The horrible howls became fainter and 
fainter until, to our relief, we heard them 
no more. 

“By daybreak we were miles, from 
the spot, and I’ve never been near it 
since.’’ 

Here the old trapper stopped abruptly, 
and gazed steadily into the fire. 

He had told his story well, and I must 
confess I felt a creepy sensation in the 
back as I edged a bit nearer to the fire 
without speaking. Suddenly the old chap 
burst out laughing. 

“ Why, you look scared, mate,*’ he said. 
“If a dog yelped now I believe you’d 
drop.’* 

“Perhaps I would,” I answered; 
“ but a yarn like that does not make me 
feel inclined to laugh. I’ll bet you 
didn’t laugh when it happened—if it did 
happen.” 

“Oh, it happened all right. I only 
laughed when I thought what a pair of 
softies Jim and I were not to tumble to 
it.” 

“ Tumble to what ? ” 

“Why, the storekeeper. Don’t you see ? 
He wanted all the ’possums on the Ranges 
himself. I’ll wager he arranged all the 
show for us. Must have had a well- 
trained dog that would howl to orders, or 
something like that, and so scared us off 
the place.” 

“ But how about the mysterious foot¬ 
prints and you missing twice ? ” 

“ That’s easy. Couldn’t he have tied 
something round the dog’s feet? You re¬ 
member I said the beast walked awk¬ 
wardly. As for missing my shots, the 
storekeeper gave me re-filed shells. Very 
likely they had no shot in them.” 

“ Well, yes. Your theory seems reason¬ 
able enough, and perhaps it’s right,” I 
said. “ Anyhow, I suppose we had better 
turn in now. You’ll have to be up early, 
and so will I.” 

My companion agreed with me, and 
before long I was asleep on the rough but 
comfortable bed of empty bags which he 
insisted on making up for me inside the 
tent. 

At daybreak next morning, as I shook 
hands with the old fellow before leaving 
him, I said, “ By the way, what gave you 
the idea that the storekeeper fixed up that 
ghost business ? ’* 

“ Well, I was in Sydney about six months 
after it happened. I was in one of the big 
skin warehouses for my cheque for some 
furs I had sent from another part. I was 
having a look through the store afterwards, 
and came across a fine big bale of ’possum 
skins marked ‘ J. Tainer, 'Tandra.* Tainer 
was that storekeeper"s name."" 



“ He stood there, looking at us, his red eyes gleaming in the light of the fire.** 
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What Shall I Be? or. Making a Mate. 


I N the East End of London, in the region 
of docks and ships and sailors, there is 
a school where they make mates. High up 
at the top of a big mo<]ein building— 
“dark’s Palace,” they call it—above the 
roar of the traflic and the hundred-and-one 
noises of the streets, clever brains are con¬ 
tinuously at work, cramming men of all 
ages and nationalities with that knowledge 
of seamanship, of nautical astronomy, of 
navigation, and of all else that tlie Hoard 
of Trade demands before it will grant its 
certificate of competency, or “ticket,” as 
the sailorman has it. 

It takes, at the least, five years at sea to 
qualify for this ticket, to make a mate. 

Even the smartest boy who falls victim 
to the salt-water fever must put in an 
apprenticeship of four years before he goes 
up for his second-mate examination, and 
another year at .sea must elapse ere he can 
go on from that to mate. 

Hut however smart and intelligent a 
youth be in “ pic king up things ” at sea, 
it is only the brainiest of the brainy who 
can step straight off the dei k into the 
examination hall. Some amount of pre¬ 
paration and cramming is almost invariably 
necessary, and so it is that this East London 
—and others, for they are found in almost 
every big seaport town—nautical school 
exists and ie <;ver busy. 

For it is always term-time here. There 
are no Ixmg Vacations, no Christmas or 
Easter holidays in the seaman’s calendar, 
Almost as soon as he cornea “ home ” the 
embryo skipper wants to start work. He 
is all eagerness to climb a distinct rung 
nearer the top of his professional ladder. 
He wants that late voyage of hie to be his 
last one as “ boy ” or second mate, as the 
cose may be. And so, except on recogni.sed 
w'hole holidays and on Sundays, the 
Nautical School clas.ses are alway.s open 
to him. He may walk into the school at 
nine in the morning and have put in three 
or four houre’ hard, solid work before he 
comes out at four in the afternoon. 

They make an interesting study, these 
rxmstautly changing and never-ending 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 

numbers of would-be mates. Rarely are 
there less than twenty of them at work 
together, and rarely would they be diffi¬ 
cult. to distinguisli apart. They are tyfies 
rather than sailors, as you watcli them 
busily working out terrifying arithmetical 
problems or S( ribbling down notes of what 
is being told them of some subject obscure 
and almost meaningless to the lay ear and 
mind. Tlwne is the fresh, keen, unmis¬ 
takably English boy of twenty, clear-eyed, 
bronzed and clean shaven ; the older, dark- 
liaired and bt^rded man, whose name pro¬ 
bably has “Mac” somewhere in it; the 
light ('oloiired Scandinavian ; and the ob¬ 
vious Russian, striving manfully to under¬ 
stand English idiom or to overcome the 
added fKM ple.xity of a ditlicult language to 
a difh( ult problem. 

The waster, tlie .slacker, tlie hard 
drinker have no place among this varied 
crowd—they realise t(X) well the wa.ste of 
time and effort that their attempts to 
satisfy tlie critical examiners would be— 
and one sees only earm‘st students, only 
those determined to rise in their calling 
here. It is an as.scmbly of workers, ex¬ 
perienced in their craft, and learned in 
all blit certain actual book knowledge. 

To ac(juire this book knowledge cost.s 
between 3/. and 4/. in fees. These fees 
are ini lusive of extras, sik h as stationery; 
the use of books and instruments, and 
they cover the cost of tuition for any rea¬ 
sonable |>eriod. be it one month or six. 
The average time of “swotting” of the 
average candidate is five to six week.*;, 
however. 

In all but seamanship he may “ fail to 
satisfy the examiners ” three times before 
he is finally ploughed; in seamanship one 
failure means complete failure. Thus a 
candidate may come up for examination 
three times in three weeks in nautical 
.'istronomy or in navigation, but let him 
show any serious weakness in seamanship 
and he is promptly told to go back to sea 
for six months or a year, as the examiners 
may decree. The examination fee for 
mate is 10^., and, in parsing, it is curious 
to note that the fee for the inferior 


rank of second mate is 10.?. more—1/., 
that is. 

Hefore anyone is allowed to sit for ex¬ 
amination ho must pass a strict and search¬ 
ing test in vision and colour. The vision 
test is the usual one of reading, with each 
eye alternately covered, printed matter 
in various-sized type at a distance ; the 
colour test is more interesting and less 
generally known. For it a basket, filled 
with skeins of wool of every imaginable 
colour and shade, is placed in fix)nt of the 
candidate. When he ha.s proved that he 
can pick out red from green and blue from 
yellow—U'sls which the acutely colour- 
\)lind could only survive by guesswork— 
he is put on to the more difficult work of 
picking out all the pinks, or distinguishing 
the blues from the greens, or saying which 
are reds and wliiih browns. 

Fir.'^t-aid to the injured is another thing 
in wbi( h the mate of to-day must hold a 
certificate of proficiency. A course of 
six lectures (at 2-''. a lecture, under a 
businesslike young surgeon) is prescribed 
before examination, and if the sailorman 
does not learn a remarkable number of 
things whi<'h omzht to be done in an emer¬ 
gency he certainly learns one or two that 
ought to be left undone. 

For instance (and this to my own know¬ 
ledge actually happened during a recent 
first-aid class) : “ How would you stop 
bleeding of tlie carotid artery?” asked 
tlie surgeon, pointing to the main artery 
in the nei k. 

“ I should apply a tourniquet,” said a 
bright young ipaii, whose , mind was ob¬ 
viously of the sea rather than the surgery. 

“ Show us how.” commanded the sur¬ 
geon, without the flicker of a smile; 
“here’s your tourniquet, and here”—in- 
diiatiiig a burly, weather-beaten student 
—“ is your fiatieiit.” 

“ Now,” he pleasantly remarked thirty 
seconds later, when the burly, weather¬ 
beaten one, purple-faced and gasping, was 
forcibly intimating that he had had 
enougli. “ now I think you will all see that 
you would not apply a tourniquet to the 
carotid artery.” 


^ tSi ^ 


The Fight in the Boom-house. 


A t the first glimmer of dawn Dave softly 
slid out of bed and dressed. All night 
it had been raining heavily, and this, with 
the sudden warmth in the air, he knew was 
quite sufficient to precipitate the freshet. 
The rising of the rivers would bring 
the spring run of logs, and for this, tlie 
booms would have to be carefully attended 
to, and perhaps reinforced here and there. 
Dave had been ill at ease throughout the 
night, condemning himself for not having 
examined the booms the previous day. 

Ho trod softly as a shadow about the 
dim room, collecting the few things he 
needed to take with liim to the river. 
Then, careful not to disturb the sleeping 
family, he slipped from the cabin out into 
the spring morning. 

Roused by the creaking of the door, a 
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big collie dog bounded joyfully from the 
shed, and greeted his master with excited 
yelps. 

Dave anxiously scanned the sky. It was 
as he had feared. The wind had changed 
during the night, and was now blowing 
from the south. 

Pausing a second to fill and light his 
pipe, he seized the axe from the wood- 
pile, and started off with rapid strides 
down the path through the fields. 

A large grey lynx crept out from the cover 
of the woods. He paused to search the 
shore minutely in both directions before 
crouching to drink. 

Directly the ice had left the river bare, 
the lynx had returned to his favourite fish¬ 
ing-ground, the little boom-house. Here 


the fish swarmed, attracted by the refuse 
thrown to them during the spring and 
summer, when the lumbermen occasionally 
ate there. So the first light of day gener¬ 
ally found the great cat crouching motion¬ 
less near the boom-house, his paws and 
muzzle close to the water. He was almost 
invisible in the grey light, so well did his 
colouring harmonise with that of the 
weathered logs. 

The boom-house w’as built on a small, 
square raft, which was attached by heavy 
chains to a pier in the middle of the river. 
From this raft ran two booms built of logs, 
in a long slant to the opposite shores. The 
upper boom consisted of single logs chained 
end to end; but the lower boom was built 
solidly of logs bolted three abreast. This 
lower boom w’as secured to the pier in the 
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middle of the river in such a way that it 
could be swung as on a great hinge. Thus, 
when the lumbermen wished to open the 
river and let the logs pass on down, they 
simply unfastened the low’er boom from the 
shore, and it was sw’ung out by the current 
to the centre of the river. Here it would 
lie straight down from the pier, gently 
swaying in the racing water. 

Springing gracefully from the shore, the 
lynx landed on the boom, and ran dowm 
towards the deserted house at the far end. 

On his left the river was completely 
hidden by the mass of logs. But to his 
right the current slipped out in freedom 
from under the boom and raced foaming 
away. Instinctively the lynx kept watch 
on the bubbling water at his side that prey 
should not escape his eye. 

On approaching the boom-house, he 
paused and sniffed the air suspiciously. 
But as the wind blew directly from the 
house to him, his fears were quickly set at 
rest. He then continued fearle.ssly to the 
raft, w’here, crouching in the shelter of the 
cabin, he took up his motionless watch. 

The wind increased rapidly. The little 
house creaked and shuddered. The logs 
lay massed in ominous silence, their num¬ 
bers steadily increasing. And the boom, 
throughout its entire length, groaned under 
the unwonted strain. 

Then, without any warning whatever, 
the sea of logs started to move. The old 
rope holding the lower end of the boom to 
the shore had proved unequal to its task. 
The great length of creaking boom slowly 
swung out into mid-channel, leaving the 
river free. 

The logs slid by. 

iThe lynx, amazed and startled, shrank 
b'.ick against the little house. But only 
for a second ; then, seized with the fear that 
his retreat was being cut off, he raced 
down the boom. 

But oven then he was late. Already the 
shore was too far for him to reach by spring;- 
ing. He stepped hesitatingly on to the 
rolling logs, but, unused to the grinding 
turmoil, he shrank back to the boom. 

Like the caged animals of a circus, he 
ran up and down. He hopped again and 
again on to the moving logs, but ever un¬ 
certain retreated to the boom. 

Suddenly the rain started. But the lynx, 
averse though he was, like all his kind, to 
getting wet, continued his attempts to reach 
the shore. Not until the rain really be¬ 
came unbearable to him did he finally de¬ 
sist. Reluctantly he made his way to the 
little house, and crouched close under the 
leeward wall. But even here the down¬ 
pour found him. As some months before 
the house had lost its door, it now gave a 
tempting offer of retreat to the embarrassed 
Animal. Cautiously he entered. He crossed 
the small room, crouched out of sight in a 
dark corner beneath the table, and set to 
work to lick himself dry. 

When the man and dog came out upon the 
shore it was fairly light. The wind and 
the rain continued. As far as the eye could 
see, the river was covered with drifting 
logs. A very small portion, though, had as 
yet escaped. 

As he broke from the woods, absorbed in 
his pipe and his reflections, Dave stopped 
and stared, sickened by what he saw. 

Then, in a flash, the lumberman’s in¬ 
stincts awoke. He dashed down the shore, 
unhesitatingly sprang out upon the running 
logs, and sped over them to the boom. The 
dog, as sure-footed as his master, followed 
close at his heels. 

Instead of going immediately to the 
house, Dave delayed a few moments to 
examine the windlass, in view of fastening 
a rope to the shore and hauling the boom 


back to its pro}>er place. Meanwhile the 
dog trotted ahe^ confidently towards the 
little house. 

Owing to the violence of the wind and 
rain no warning sound reached the ears of 
the lynx ensconced in his corner; while 
the dog, usually keen of scent, failed to 
detect anything unusual in the wind until 
he arrived at the very door. 

As he sniffed at the sill of the doorway 
the strong scent reached him. Suddenly 
he .sprang back, and his teeth hared in a 
deep growl. But in tlie little room all was 
still. 

The man, having prepared the windlass, 
started to run for the house. When the 
dog saw this he burst forth into fierce bark¬ 
ing, and started manoeuvring in a half- 
circle in front of the empty doorway. 

As the man approached, the dog grew 
bolder, till finally, seeing his master but a 
few yards from him, he sprang into the 
room. The collie had never seen a lynx, 
but hi.s long familiarity with the wood-folk 
had bred a contempt in his heart for most 
wild animals. 

For a moment, the lynx crouched motion¬ 
less, tense. A dog he knew to be a danger¬ 
ous thing. A dog was man’s property; 
and he had learned to fear man and all 
that belonged to him. And so he hesitated, 
fearing lest the man appear. 

The dog drew nearer, snarling furiously. 
Then the lynx sprang. 

In a flash the dog was down, the lynx 
on top of him, biting and claw'ing. The 
dog gave a yelp of fear and, in a panic, 
struggled to e.scape. But the lynx was not 
to be shaken off. Over and over they 
rolled, the dog struggling to tear the great 
cat from his back, but no longer wishing 
to escape. Pain had washed his fears 
away. Finally, in a violent fall the lynx 
W'as knocked aside. Instantly the dog 
seized him. Then for a few tense seconds 
each strained for mastery. The dog 
was bleeding profusely from the severe 
clawing he had received at the beginning of 
the fight; but now things went more evenly, 
for the dog’s teeth were quite a match for 
the other’s claw's. 

Finally, Dave arrived, panting and 
anxious. He stopped abruptly in the door¬ 
way, and stared in amazement. Catching 
sight of him, the lynx w’renched himself 
free and jumped back. But the dog had 
spied the man also, and, encouraged by his 
presence, he sprang after the lynx. In a 
moment the little room was again filled with 
a tumbling, snarling mass of teeth and 
claws. 

Dave hesitated. He was taken aback at 
finding so formidable a stranger as the 
lynx. He glanced regretfully at his axe 
where it lay, leaning against the windlass 
at the far end of the boom. But he must 
act instantly. Not only w'ould his dog be 
killed if the fight la.sted much longer, but 
every minute hundreds of logs were escap¬ 
ing, many to be irretrievably lost. His 
only hope in saving them lay in procuring 


the rope that was hanging on the wall across 
the room. 

He stepped in. The lynx, desperate at 
the presence of the man, redoubled his 
efforts, and the fight w'aged fiercely about 
him. 

Dodging with agility, Dave crossed the 
cabin floor. Just managing to keep clear 
of teeth and claw.s, he made his way to 
the corner where stood a half-length pike 
pole. This, with its long iron point, was 
as good a weapon as the axe. 

Now here, now there, he sprang and 
dodged, hi.s pike raised high, ready to give 
a telling thrust to the lynx. But what with 
trying to keep clear of the fight himself, 
and trying to distinguish one animal from 
another, Dave found his hands pretty full. 

Little by little his excitement grew*. 
Now he kept closer to the struggling 
animals. His frantic jabs at the lynx be¬ 
came more and more determined. Finally, 
in an ill-advised moment, he threw dis¬ 
cretion to the winds. Instead of retreat¬ 
ing as the fight came upon him, he held his 
ground. For a moment he stood motionle.ss, 
an heroic figure, the pike raised high, and 
the combatants struggling for life and 
death at his feet. 

Then he struck. But at the same instant, 
the dog, seeing protection so near, hurled 
himself between his master’s legs. The 
pike flew to one side, and master crashed 
to the floor. 

Quite unconcerned by the man’s be¬ 
haviour, the dog jumped on to his prostrate 
form, in view of continuing the battle 
valiantly from this point of vantage. The 
lynx, w'ith unabated fury, pounced on to 
him. Then for one terrible moment the 
man was blotted out beneath the screech¬ 
ing tumble of fur and claws. 

But a moment only; then, with thQ 
strength of cle.speration, the man sprang tc) 
his feet, dashing the animals aside. 

Suddenly the uproar ceased. In falling, 
the animals were separated. The dog was 
plainly not anxious to recommence. As for 
the lynx, he crouched with his eyes on the 
man, now completely ignoring his first 
opponent. 

Dave, his face pal© with anger, snatched 
the pike from the floor, and drove it with 
lightning speed at the lynx. But the lynx 
was not there. A flash of grey, and it shot 
through the doorw'ay, landing in the river, 
a few feet beyond the raft. 

Silence ensued. The pike quivered in 
the floor where the lynx had crouched. 

Suddenly recovering from his surprise, 
the dog started in clamorous pursuit of 
his enemy, as far as the edge of the raft. 

Dave stared after the speeding swimmer 
W’ith baffled rage. Then, breaking out into 
hearty laughter, he turned to the wall and 
hastily gathered up the coil of rope. 

“No use, Spider,” he cried. “The 
critter got the best of us that time.” 

But Spider didn’t think so. He held his 
ground at the edge of the- raft, and lustily 
voiced his triumph over the retreating foe. 


ft 
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Dull Day Diversions. 


F ob the final diversion described in 
this series, I have taken a particu¬ 
larly exciting theme—namely, an attack 
by “Redskins” on a log cabin and an 
attempted rescue by cowboys and troops. 

In order that four players may par¬ 
ticipate in the game, the Indians are 
divided into two tribes—namely, six 
“ Blackfeathers ” and six “ White- 
feathers.” Two players, therefore, acting 
as partners, may each take a tribe; whilst 
the other two, acting in conjunction, have 
at their disposal six cowboys and six 
soldiers respectively. Of course, if only 
two players are taking part in the game, 
one takes command of the combined Indian 
force and the other the whole of their 
opponents. 

The board, it may be explained, repre¬ 
sents a cabin (the central shaded portion) 
standing in the middle of a clearing, with 
a clump of trees at each corner (the four 
black squares). At four points are 


patches of undergrowth (the four rows of 
squares bearing zigzag markings); while 
at the left and right hand sides of the 
board are the starting-points of the 
opposing forces. 

There is no . need for me to describe 
how the board may be constructed, as 
this may be carried out in a similar 
fashion to that suggested in “ Antarc- 
tico,” the design itself being, of course, 
copied from the illustration. The disc 
of the teetotum and suggested devices for 
the Indians, cowboys, and soldiers, are 
also depicted. The “ men ” may, as in 
the other diversions, be constructed of 
cither stout cardboard or wood, those of 
each of the four sets bearing the letters 
A to F consecutively. 

Before the commencement of the game 
the “men” should be placed upon the 
“starting spaces” allotted to them. 
Having, then, determined the order of 
play, hostilities commence by the players 
spinning the teetotum in turn and moving 
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their “ men ” a corresponding number of 
squares to that indicated by their cast. A 
player has the option of moving either 
of his “ men,” and the move may be 
taken in any direction on the board, 
except obliquely (i.c. towards the top or 
bottom of the board or to the right or 
left), but no “ man ” may be moved over 
another (“enemy” or otherwise), the 
cabin, tree-clumps, or patches of under¬ 
growth represented on the board. If a 
move is available, it must always be 
taken, unless the player decides to fire, 
as hereafter explained. 

The primary object which a player has 
in view is to get his “ men ” on to the 
nine squares constituting the cabin, the 
result of the game depending upon 
whether the “ Redskins ” or their op¬ 
ponents predominate thereon. Moreover, 
as soon as a “ man ” is within the cabin 
he is safe from attack, while, except in 
the case of the central square, at the 


same time able to fire at any “enemy” 
approaching within range (t.e. upon the 
adjoining square outside the cabin). If a 
player decides to fire, he must pToclaim the 
fact before fnpinning the teetotum^ and for 
a successful shot it is necessary for him 
to cast a similar letter to that borne by the 
“ enemy ” in question, otherwise the 
throw is forfeited. When firing^ the 
figures indicating the moves are not con- 
eidered, as a player cannot both fire and 
move at the same time. An “enemy” 
can also be fired at by an opixment while 
on the clearing outside the cabin, and in 
this case the aggressor has greater oppor¬ 
tunities, as either of the four contiguous 
squares are considered within range. The 
four squares representing tree-clumps 
provide a refuge to any “ men ” taking up 
their position thereon, for the latter 
cannot then be attacked, though still able 
to fire at any “enemy” coming within 
range, and also to capture him. To effect 
the latter, a number must be cast which 



exactly takes the “ man ” on to the square 
occupied by his adversary. 

It must be remembered that the act of 
capturing a “ man ” is necessarily a move. 



Teetotum used in “Colsrado.” 


so that a player who hae decided to fire 
cannot take a “ man ” prisoner, even 
though he throws the required number. 
Should a player have two or more of his 
opponent’s “ men ” within range, he is 
nevertheless entitled to but one shot, but 
this may be taken to apply to either of the 
“men.” All “men” shot or captured 
are at once removed from the board. The 
patches of undergrowth simply act as 
obstacles, over which no “ man ” may be 
moved, as already explained. To alight 
on one of the tree-clumps, or the cabin, 
it is essential that a number be cast by a 
player .which exactly takes his “ man ” on 
to the desired position (the latter being, 
of course, unoccupied). As it is against 
the rules of the game to move one “ man ” 
over another, it will be seen that if the 
outer squares of the cabin be all occupied, 
it is impossible to fill the central squares 
without moving one of the surrounding 
“ men ” into the vacant space. This may, 
of course, be accomplished by casting 
“one.” When once within the cabin a 
“ man ” cannot be moved out again, s« 
that, although be may fire, he is unable 
to effect a capture. 

The game is won by the player (or 
players, if acting as partners) who suc¬ 
ceeds in getting a greater number of his 
“ men ” within the cabin than his op¬ 
ponent. As there are but nine squares m 
the cabin, it is obvious that should & 
player succeed in occupying five of them 



/ I 
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1 and 2. Cowboy and Soldier. 

3 and 4. “ Blackfeather " and “ Whitefeather ** 
Indians. 

with his “ men ” the game is his, as it 
would be useless for his adversary to con¬ 
tinue, however many “ men ” he may have 
on the board. 
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Model Plying Machines and How to Make Them. 

By H. F. HOBDEN. 


A NOTHER method of gearing the propel- 
jfx together is by using cogged wheels 
in pl.ace of the pulleys and band. 

Light clock wheels will do, of which you 
need four, as in fig. 35, and the size will 
depend on the distance betw'een the pro¬ 


pellers, which are attached to the outside 
wheels. A,D, the intermediate ones B,cbeing 
necessary to reverse the motion, as you 
can see from the arrows marked on them. 
Tw’o wheels of larger diameter would 
reverse the motion, as at a, b, but they 
would have to be of sufficient size to allow 
for the throw of the propeller blades. 



They should be mounted between two 
strips of tin for a bearing to work in, as in 
top view, F, which shows the shafts and 
hooks for the elastic. 

There is, however, so much extra weight 
in this arrangement that I do not recom¬ 
mend it, but simply show you it as one 


method of obtaining a desired end. A far 
better plan is to arrange that both pro¬ 
pellers should revolve in line with each 
other on one shaft, but, of course, in an 
opposite direction, thus saving the weight 
of the large metal frame and large cogged 


PART II.— continued. 

wheels necessary in the previous plan, and 
having the extra advantage of getting both 
propellers quite central. 

This arrangement may also be utili.sod 
for driving a monoplane, as well as a bi¬ 
plane, by the addition of an extra skein of 
elastic. The head frame to 
carry this may be made from a 
strip of brass ^ in. wide bent 
up to the shape shown in side 
view at o (fig. 36). 

Starting from the base, the 
sides are led up quite vertical 
and are then bent inwards 
again, as at m l, meeting at N, 
which is the head of the main, 
stick or wood frame, to which 
it is either lashed with fine 
wire or fastened by screws. 

Four holes are next drilled 
through the brass opposite 
each other to carry the shafts 
A B and K K. These are made 
of stout steel piano wire, bent 
up, as shown, at the after ends to take the 
elastic, and brass washers, k, g, are sol¬ 
dered on to take the pull of the elastic and 
keep the shaft in place. 

The main shaft, a b, has a small cogged 
wheel, D, running loose and revolving freely 
on it. This wheel is soldered to a piece of 
thin brass tube, c, which is free to turn in 
the hole enlarged to receive it in the brass 
frame, and two small washers, e, e, soldered 
to the tube keep the wheel in position end¬ 
ways. 

A left-handed propeller is soldered, or 
attached by double nuts, to the* extreme 
end of the brass tube, as at c, and a right- 
handed one to the end of the main shaft, b. 

On the second shaft, k k, a similar cogged 
wheel is mounted and fixed to turn with 
the shaft by a touch of solder, a distance 
piece, or collar, of brass tube, h, being first 
slipped on to the shaft to keep the wheel 
in line with the other. This cogged wheel, 
being secured firmly to the shaft K k, re¬ 
volves with it, so that when both skeins of 
elastic .are wound up in one direction the 
propellers, when set free, will revolve in 
opposite directions; and as they are both 
absolutely in line, it is not so important if 
their speed is not exactly the same, 
although it will be due to the uneven 
winding up of the elastic skeins if their 
speed is not equal. 

When drilling the holes in the frame see 
that the distance betw’een them is such that 
the cogged w’heels gear together freely 
and do not jamb, as there must be as little 
friction as possible. This is shown in 
front view, p, the cogged 
wheels being q, r. 

If you make the pro¬ 
pellers of wood, as pre¬ 
viously described, an oval 
piece of tin is fixed to the 
hub of each by a couple of 
brass brads or fine screws. 
That for the main shaft, 
B, has only a small central 
hole to take the steel 
shaft, to which it is sol¬ 
dered, as at s, while the 
hole in the other must be 
drilled large enough to pass over the brass 
tube, as at t, and this will, of course, 
apply if you use double nuts to fasten 
them by in place of solder. 

Having now briefly described the me¬ 
chanical arrangements for flight as applic¬ 


able to most models, I will conclude by 
describing the construction of a couple of 
very light machines, which should not 
weigh more than two ounces each, if care¬ 
fully put together. 

The first is not a very expensive machine, 
being made principally from empty match¬ 



boxes of the Swedish type, and usually 
sold at V^d. per dozen, and if yon really 
want to make it “on the cheap “ save 
up your empty boxes until you have 
sixteen. 

Then have some hot glue ready, and lay 
eleven of the empty cases side by side, on 
a board, placing the centre one up on edge, 
as shown in front view, a (fig. 37), and glue 
them together, first putting a piece of paper 
under them to prevent them being fixed to 
the board. The remaining five cases are 
glued together in the same manner, as at b, 
and, whilst they are drying, put a weight on 
them to keep them level. 

When quite dry, two pieces of black 
thread may be tied round them, to act as 
stays to keep them rigid. 

Next cut two very thin strips oi wood, 
18 in. long by ^ in. deep, and glue them to 
the inner side of the central upright boxes, 
connecting them as at a b in top view 
(fig. 38). . . , 

A smcall piece of thin tinplate is also 
glued in across the ends at the same time, 
as at c D. The forward piece has a small 
hole drilled to carry the shaft, and the 
elastic is passed above between the hook 
on c and that at D. 

The shaft, of a very elementary form, is 
shown enlarged at e, which, after being 
bent into an eye at one end, is passed 
through the hole in the piece of tin o, and 
a small brass bead is soldered on at f to 
take the pull of the elastic. 

The propeller for this machine is made 
from a thin strip of common deal, 1 in. 

r^39. 



w’ide and 8 in. long. Mark a line at the 
centre, as in fig. 39 at a, and cut it down 
from the ends to j in. wride in the middle; 
then soak it in boiling water for a few 
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minutes and give each end a slight twist, 
as at B, and secure it to a board in that 
position until quite dry, when it will retain 
its shape. 


It can then be placed in between the 
back end of the shaft, h (fig. 38), which, on 
being nipped tightly together with a pair 
of pliers, is held firmly ; and this method is 
{To be concluded.) 


very suitable for a light and simple form 
of propeller such as this, although it would 
not be strong enough for the larger built- 
up propellers. 


Photography Without a Camera or Lens: 

SIMPLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOY SCOUTS AND OTHERS. 


P hotography as practised to-day is a very 
simple process compared with what it 
was only a few years ago, and although 
good cameras still cost a fair amount of 
money, very serviceable ones may be had 
for a guinea or even less. It is, however, 
not of cameras that I wish to write, but 
rather of a simplified form of photography 
by which photographs—real photographs, 
too—may be secured without the use of a 
(amera or lens : a phase of photography par¬ 
ticularly suitable for boy scouts and others 
who wish to carry out photographic experi¬ 
ments at a very little cost, and so obtain 
pic-torial reproductions of a kind that are 
both scientihcally interesting and amusing. 

Photography in a very crude form is 
offered to-day by many toyshop keepers 
and others who supply halfpenny or penny 
packets of sensitive paper, and possibly 
halfpenny negatives ; but cheap as photo¬ 
graphy—of a kind—is thus offered to the 
youth of to-day, there is a cheaper and 
better method of going to work, and a more 
satisfactory method of obtaining real 



photographs of a pleasing brown colour. 
Such a method, however, does not permit 
of the reproduction of real views and por¬ 
traits, because for these a camera is essen¬ 
tial, but it enables one to reproduce forms 
of leaves, grasses, flowers, etc., and even 
drawings. 

The art of photography in all its branches 
is based upon the darkening action of light 
upon silver. A mixture of silver and other 
things suitably made darkens, or goes 
black, when exposed to light, and it is to 
this fact that we have photography in the 
perfect state that we have it to-day. Such 
a solution coated upon paper goes black in 
a few minutes when placed in daylight. 
This paper used for printing photographs 
is known best, perhaps, as “ P.O.P.,” but 
we shall have more to say about it later; 
we will for the time being assume that we 
have such a paper, and will see how it 
works. The paper is made in factories, in 
rooms where there is no daylight (gaelight 
will not hurt it, because artificial light is 
not strong enough). It is sent out carefully 
packed in dark envelopes, and not opened 


until it is required for use. But even 
when opened the paper will keep good for a 
year or more if kept from daylight. 

Now, if we take a piece of this sensitive 
paper and lay a penny on it, as fig. 1, and 
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place it in daylight, the paper will turn 
black all round the penny, and give us a 
result like fig. 2. The centre will not be 
black, simply because it haa been shielded 
by the penny. We, of course, get no 
details, but the method is a useful one for 
recording the shapes and sizes of objects, 
as leaves, the pattern of lace, etc., and 
other things where detail is not required. 

Leaves being partly transparent, the 
light goes through the thinner parts of the 
leaves, and one can get some very pretty 
effects. Fig. 5, for example, is an ordinary 
fern leaf laid upon the paper, and the light 
allowed to act long enough to go through 
the thinnest parts of the leaves. A shorter 
time in daylight would have given one 
only the bare outlines, but by leaving the 
leaf longer the light penetrates the green 



leaves and reproduces the structure of 
them. The reproduction of leaves is per¬ 
haps the most interesting and useful of 
all. Fig. 7 shows a leaf of the common 
Virginia creeper. 


Another branch of work is the reproduc¬ 
tion of drawings and diagrams. A draw¬ 
ing is made with good black ink upon 
smooth white writing paper, as fig. 3. This 
is a well-known optical illusion. It repre¬ 
sents a square cut out of a solid block of 
wood at one corner, but by looking at it 
intently for some time, the cut-out square 
will have the appearance of being joined 
on to the block instead of being cut out of 
it. To reproduce this, it is simply laid 
over the sensitive paper and a piece of 
plain glass over the top to keep it flat and 
close to the pai)er. The light goes through 
the white paper on which the draw’in^ is 
made; the ink lines, being black, shield 
the paper under them, and we get a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of them, as fig. 4, it 
being possible to make any amount from 
the one drawing. 

When paper or leaves are used upon the 
sensitive paper, it is advisable to place a 
piece of plain glass over them, otherwise 
the objects might get shifted by the w^ind 
before the paper is dark enough. When 
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this happens it is impossible to replace 
them in the exact position upon the paper 
again. The time the paper takes to darken 
will depend upon the brightness of the 
light; in bright sunlight one minute may 
be enough, but in dull weather it may take 
a quarter of an hour, or even longer. 

Proper printing frames may be obtained 
from most chemists for about sixpence, but 
an arrangement as fig. 6 is a good make¬ 
shift. A piece of plain glass is taken and 
a piece of cardboard of the same size ; the 
object and the sensitive paper is placed 
in between them, face upwards to the glass, 
and all kept together by means of two 
elastic bands or two paper-clips at the oppo¬ 
site ends, as shown in the drawing. Such 
an arrangement keeps all together, and 
may be placed in the open air (on the 
window-ledge is the best place) without any 
fear of the wind disturbing it. Now as to 
the paper to use and the soda for finishing 
the pictures. 

There are several kinds of sensitive 
paper sold by photographic chemists, but 
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the best and simplest to use is that known 
as “Glossy Self-toning Paper,” of which 
there.aro several makes, many having fancy 
names; but they are all very much alike, 
and one is as good as another, so the actual 
maker does not matter. Two of the best- 
known brands are Paget and Leto, but any 
other will serve. The paper is sold, cut to 
various sizes, in sixpenny and shilling 
packets. For sixpence one usually gets 
36 pieces, each measuring 2^ by 1| inches, 
or 25 pieces 2i inches square, or 15 pieces 
inches square, and so on, the larger the 
pieces the fewer for sixpence. It is not 



FIG. 5. -A Fekn Leaf. 


advisable to use large sheets at the com¬ 
mencement, but if large sheets are bought 
they may be cut or torn to any smaller size. 
The paper is also sold having a rough sur¬ 
face, but with such a paper it is very diffi¬ 


cult for a beginner to tell which is the 
sensitive side and the one to use, whereas 
when the glossy paper is employed it is 
easy to tell which is the glazed and sensi¬ 
tive side to expose to light. When the 



packet is bought it must be opened in arti 
ficial light or in very dull or weak light, 
placed under the object, and out in day¬ 
light to print. 

When dark enough, and the image is 
properly reproduced upon the paper, it is 
necessary to “ fix ” the picture so as to 
make it fit to be examined in daylight. 
If the picture after printing is not fixed, it 
will not be permanent, and will quickly 
turn black, as it would before printing. 
The process of fixing simply dissolves 
away any silver left in the white parts of 
the picture, but does not affect those 
already black. The white parts of the pic¬ 
ture will therefore, after fixing, remain 
white and the picture perfect and per¬ 
manent, however strong a light the picture 
is exposed to. 

“ Hypo” is the chemical used for fixing. 
It is a kind of soda, and the proper name is 
hyposulphite of soda, but everybody calls 
it “hypo” for short. It is very cheap, a 
pound costing twopence or threepence at 
the most. A pennyworth will fix dozens of 
prints, so it cannot be called expensive. It 
is not a f>oison, and it may be obtained from 
any chemist. 

A teaspoon ful of the hypo is placed in a 
cupful of water, and when dissolved the 
mixture is ready for use. The solution is 
placed in a dish, saucer, or similar article, 
and the pictures immersed bodily in it for 


about ten minutes. They arc then taken 
out, washed for about twenty minutes 
in clean cold water, and dried. The 
fixing solution makes the pictures quite 
permanent, and they appear almost the 
same as they did immediately after 
printing. They may turn to a lighter 
brown when in the fixing solution, but they 
dry darker. Should, however, the brown 
colour be too light, the time for printing 
should be extended and the picture made 
much darker, so as to allow for the action 
of the fixing bath. 

Such is photography in its very simplest 
and most economical form. It provides a 
means for the passing away of many hours 
profitably, and many interesting ex peri- 



FIG. 7.—Leaf of Coiimon ckeefeh. 


ments may be made in the way of pro¬ 
ducing shadow pictures of leaves and 
duplicates of suitably made drawings in 
black ink upon white paper. 

Richard Penlaki. 
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T he second process —surface printi“ug —is 
the opposite to line-engraving: the parts 
appearing in colour on the stamp are now 
raised on the plate, and the ink is applied by 
means of rollers, made this time not of iron, 
but of an (actually) soft composition. The 
die of steel, in relief and reversed, is, after 
hardening, used to strike moulds in lead, 
gutta-percha, or other suitable material; and 
from these, arranged in the required number 
and form, an electrotype is taken, consisting 
of so many reproductions of the original die. 
If the plate is to be made in type-metal, the 
moulds are generally made in papier-mache 
from a steel, brass, or wooden die : this is 
termed “ stereotyping.” Ortlinary letter- 
press printing is the commonest example of 
surface-printing ; and, in stamps, any one of 
our own current issue can bo examined. 
The peculiarity of surface-printed stamps 
is that the colour is sunk—sometimes, very 
slightly—into the paper, with a correspond¬ 
ing raising at the back. Some stamps have 
been printed from “ plates ” made up entirely 
of ordinary printer’s typo and ornaments, 
and in rare instances dirc*ct from a boxwood 
engraving. Printing, in this case also, is by 
pressure—not so great as for copper-plate 


By A STAMP EXPERT. 

printing—and the paper may be dry or 
damped. 

Lithography —the third process—is, as its 
name indicates, connected with a stone. 
The design can be drawn direct on the stone, 
or on a special paper from which it is trans¬ 
ferred on to the stone ; or impressions from a 
taille douce die or plate, or from a surface¬ 
printing die or plate or type, can bo placed on 
the stone. The number of impressions on 
the stone can be multiplied to the necessary 
extent, either directly or indirectly ; and the 
printing ink is applied somewhat as in 
surface-printing, but the stone, with the 
paper laid on it and covered with (as it were) 
a lid of thin metal, is run under a roller or 
block which exerts a very heavy “ sliding ” 
pressure, and so prints the design on the 
paper. 

The last process, emhossivg, is by means of 
a die—or several reproductions fonning a 
plate, as in line-engraving—in which the 
parts to be raised are cut to various depths 
according to the relief required. A coun¬ 
terpart (” force ”) is then struck in copper, 
leather, or other material, and the die and it 
are placed in a press constructed so os to 
bring them together with a sudden and 


forcible blow; and the paper, being placed 
between the die and counterpart, is forced 
up by the latU*r into the recesses of the die 
and so embos.HCtl in plain relief. If the 
impression is to show the flat parts in colour, 
ink is applied to the flat surface of the die, 
somewhat as in surface-printing. Our first 
Sixpence, Tcnpence, and One Shilling stamps 
were produced, singly, 
by this process; and 
the early stamps of 
Gambia are also ex¬ 
amples, but they were 
from a multiple repro¬ 
duction of the die cap¬ 
able of printing small 
sheets of fifteen at one 
impression. 

I have only dealt 
briefly with these four methods of stamp- 
production, but any necessary details under 
special circumstances shall be explained 
when they arise : if you de.siro further in- 
fonnation, any good encyclopiedia should be 
consulted—what I have said gives an insight 
into the processes, which is quite sufficient 
for the present. 

(To he eontinuea.) 
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CHAPTEK I.—THE LOO OF THE PRIVATEEK 
“ ANNE.” 

” T>egoie, my boy, I have a letter from 

Xt Uncle Herbert.” 

“What does he say? Has he heard 
good news about the hidden treasure?” 

“Yes; but wait till after breakfast 
and you can read it.” 

I almost danced with delight at the 
information, vague as it appeared, for, 
during the last three months news of my 
uncle’s progress in search of the mys¬ 
terious treasure that was to restore the 
fortunes of the family had been dis¬ 
appointingly scarce ; and, now that there 
were indications of a flowing tide in our 
affairs, it was hard to realise that success 
might be within measurable distance. 

My story opens in the year 190—, when 
I was sixteen years of age, and during 
the few years that have since elapsed I 
may truthfully say, without boasting, that 
few boys have ever exf>erienced a greater 
amount of peril and adventure than has 
fallen to my lot in* the search for the San 
Philipo treasure. 

My name is Reginald Trevena, and I 
live at Polruan, in a house that has been 
in the possession of our family for cen¬ 
turies; for the Trevenas are reckoned 
amongst the oldest stock in all Cornwall. 
Go back to the time of the Spanish 
Armada; or the stirring wars of the 
Great Rebellion, when Cornwall was the 
.«?cene of many a sanguinary conflict 
between Cavalier and Roundhead ; or the 
equally exciting period, of the Napoleonic 
Wars; search the contemporary rec ords 
of those days and I’ll warrant you’ll find 
a Trevena plays a conspicuous and honour¬ 
able part. 

We are of an old seafaring family, and 
our house contains many mementoes of 
our ancestors’ prowess. For instance, 
there is the silver-mounted sword pre- 
.«entcd to my great grandfather, Jasper 
I’revena, in recognition of his gallant and 
successful defence of the Falmouth i)acket 
//psfonnel ('a.<fle against a French priva¬ 
teer of twice its size; and another relic 
is the silver-braided cocked hat worn by 
an ancestor, Humphrey Trevena, at the 
battle of Yigo Bay in lV02. 

It is this Hun?f)hrey Trevena who is 
mf)rally responsible for our search for the 
Srrn Philipo treasure. Briefly, the facts 
of the case are these, Hunii)hrey was 
anparently a rough .«:ea-dog who tempered 
iiis fierce roving spirit wi-th a peculiar 
sfiic'e of sui^rstition. which, at tliat 
perical. was r;unpant in Cornwall. In 
fatt, even at the present day, dread of 
the suf)ernatural ha.s a strong hold uj)on 
the f)oorer classes of the Duchy, although 
modern education has done muc h to banish 
the firm l>elief in witchcraft that our fore¬ 
fathers held. 

But to return to Humphrey Trevena. 
From papers in our possession it appears 
that in 170—, this sturdy sea-captain, who 
commanded tlie privateer .1//?^. of thirty 
guiis, received orders from Commodore 
Sir Charles Wager to make an indefxmdent 
• ruise. in company with the Leopnrd, of 
twenty-four guns, to intercept a Spanish 
freasure-.'^hip, the .SVy« Philipo, which was 
bound from Callao for Cadiz. The 
Sf)aniard had a rich cargo, including 
fifteen che.sts of pieces-of-eight, twenty 
sows of silver, and gold plate, the total 
value being equivalent to 500,000/. of our 
money. 

The San Philipo arrived at Coqiiimbc 
in the month of Alay of that year, 
and left on the following June 1. The 
lawe and her consort pa.ssed through the 
Straits of Magellan early in the latter 


month, but were shortly afterwards over¬ 
taken by a furious gale off the Madre de 
Dios Archipelago, during which the tw’o 
vessels lost touch with one another. The 
Leopard alone rejoined Sir Charles Wager, 
and nothing more was seen of the Anne. 
Neither did the San Philipo reach.Cadiz. 
As far as information could be obtained 
from the Admiralty, the history of the 
Anne comes to an abrupt termination ; but 
we have in our possession documents which 
prove cont lusively that Captain Humphrey 
Trevena did achieve his purpose and inter¬ 
cept the Sun Philipo, contrary to popular 
belief. 

The log of the Anne is before me as I 
write : scores of musty pages covered with 
a crabbed handwriting, made all the more 
puzzling by reason of the suf>erfluity of 
flourishes that characterises the literary 
style of the eighteenth century. 

Though too lengthy and too complicated 
to quote in detail, some portions leave 
little doubt as to what befell the San 
Philipo. For instance, “ perceived the 
Spaniard well-down on our v»eather-bow. 
iShe altered her c-ourse and stood N.W., we 
in hot pursuit.” For nearly three weeks 
this chase continued, during which time the 
Anne, in spite of her inferior size and 
armament, had driven the Stm Philipo into 
the then practically unknown waters of the 
Pacific. 

Although to Cook, some seventy years 
later, belongs the honour of having made 
this part of the globe really known to Euro- 
|>eans, there are proofs that the early 
Spanish voyagers had navigated the.'^e 
waters, the first of them being Juan 
Gaetano, who, in 1542, made tlie first 
voyage of discovery from New S[>ain to 
the toast of Asia. Therefore, I take it, 
the captain of the San Philipo, unable to 
regain the ])orts of the west coast of 
South America, tried to shake off pursuit 
amongst the numerous coral reefs and 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

However, my aiuestor goes on to relate 
how ho effected the capture of the San 
Phdipo after a stubborn re.sistance. The 
Anne and her prize make for a lagoon in 
order to refit; but the reef does not afford 
the hoped-for protection, for, a gale 
.springing up, the treasure-ship sinks with 
its precious cargo still on board, while tlie 
Anne, driven south-ea.st by a succession 
of tempests, is eventually wrecked uyion 
the desolate Chloe Islands, within a few 
miles of the spot where she first sighted 
the San I^hilipo. 

Of the entire crew only Humphrey 
Trevena and two seamen reach the shore 
alive, and. after terrible privations, are 
rescued by a Spanish ship and kept in 
captivity till the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1715 caused universal jieace. 

Now the mystery deepens. My ancestor 
describes the position of the wrecki^d 
treasur(‘-shiy) in detail, save that he omits 
an all-important item. “ The island is 
not more than three leagues in circum¬ 
ference, and is of irregular form. To the 
south-east is a hill of about 700 feet in 
height, its outline likened to a cat’s head 
with its ears cocked upright. The outer 
reef extends roughly a mile from the 
sandy shore, the opening being visible 
when two milt^s from land. The San 
Phdipo lies, with her tonmasts showing 
above water (though ’tis certain they be 
not there now), but fifty fathoms from 
the western extremity of the entrance, and 
from it the two headlines on the west 
side of the island appear in line, and the 
highest part— i.e. that which I have 
likened to a cat’s ear—is directly above 
the mouth of a vast cave.” 

This descrijition would doubtless do 


equally well for a thousand islands in the 
Pacific; but here the all-important item 
is missing—the actual latitude and longi¬ 
tude. 

That Humphrey Trevena fully intended 
to make an effort to regain the hidden 
treasure there can be no possible doubt. 
Through an excess of caution he prepared 
an elaborate cipher, giving the exact 
latitude and longitude, and this he in¬ 
variably carried about his person in a 
watertight metal case; but, unfortunately, 
he met his death through a fall over the 
cliffs near the Grib’oen, and when his 
body was washed ashore the cipher was 
found on him. 

In the natural sequence of events the 
secret should have come into the po,ssession 
of his son Gilbert, but. though the latter 
had the cipher, neither the key nor the 
log could be found, though search was 
made high and low, and the secret re¬ 
mained a secret. Vague rumours of the 
existence of the San Phdipo treasure 
floated about, ’but the majority of Gil¬ 
bert’s friends regarded the whole business 
as a myth, and the interest in the mystery 
gradually died out. 

The box, with its undecipherable t-on- 
tents, still remained as a sort of heir¬ 
loom—for, with true Cornish superstition, 
the bygone members of the Trevena family 
kept particular guard over the relic of the 
redoubtable Humphrey—until the year 
1850. when my father’s uncle, Ross Tre¬ 
vena, having suffered in the general ruin 
that overtook Falmouth when steamships 
displaced the famous sailing packets of 
that port, left Polruan and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Pernambuco, in Brazil. 
Here he successfully engaged in coffee¬ 
planting, but at length he dropped out of 
all communication with his relatives in 
Cornwall, and on his death all traces of 
Humphrey’s cipher were lo.«5t, and the 
faint interest in the San Phdipo treasure 
liad apparently flickered out. 

But, by a pure accident, a new light was 
shed upon tlie mystery, and a due fur- 
nislied which led to my Uncle Herbert's 
hurried visH to Pernambuco. Before re¬ 
lating. howevor, the strange circumstances 
of the recovery of the log of the Anne, 

I must give some particulars of the jiresent 
actors in this stirring drama. 

My father. Howard Trevena, is a 
typical Cornishman. Tall, broad-shoul¬ 
dered, and posscs.sing an iiiuisiial amount 
of strength, he has a reputation in this 
part of the Ducliy for manliness, good 
nature, and a love of outdoor recreation, 
hi.s skill as a vachtsman being well known 
ell along this dangonuis coast betwixt 
the Lizard and Portland Bill. 

To me lie appeared more in the light of 
a companion tlian tliat of a Tiarent, for, 
from my earliest recollections. I invariably 
ai companic'd him. whether it were, as fre¬ 
quently hafipeiK'd, on a ciuise in our 
ten-ton cutter Spiai/ or on a camping 
tour along the rock-bound coast of North 
Cornwall, or a cycling tour through other 
counties of our own country, or even on 
a ramble affK>t amongst the magnificent 
hills surrounding oiir liome. Although I 
fully recogni.se the resjiect due to my 
father, I am proud of the complete c^on- 
fidence that exi.'its between us, for he has 
often exfiressed the opinion that a parent 
can make no greater mistake than to trea.t 
his sons as children when they are fast 
verging upon manhood. 

My mother died when I was but an 
infant, so that event, in a measure, 
accounts for the close companionship 
between my father and me. And with us, 
till within a few months ago, lived my 
Uncle Herbert. He resembled my father 
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in several ways : the swarthy complexion, 
the close-cut crisp hair, the firm jaw, 
almost approaching what might be de¬ 
scribed as “heavy,” the steel-blue eyes— 
all denoted the strain of the Trevenas. 

Our house, the ancestral home for cen¬ 
turies past, stands a short distance from 
the road from Polruan to Lanteglos, on a 
lofty hill overlooking Fowey Harbour. It 
is a long rambling building of Cornish 
granite, with the usual stone roof, the 
mullioned windows being almost hidden 
in summer by a wealth of crimson roses. 
The garden, of considerable extent, ter¬ 
minates at the edge of a steep declivity, 
the foot of which is washed by the tidal 
waters of the harbour. In one corner ,of 
the garden stood a wooden summer-house, 
built, so the tale goes, from the timbers 
of an old Dutch frigate which was cap¬ 
tured and brought into Fowey Harbour 
during the sanguinary sea-fights of Crom¬ 
wellian times. In front of this summer¬ 
house was erected a white flagstaff, with 
crosstrees, gaff, topmast, shrouds and 
halliards complete, from which flew the 
burgee and blue ensign of the yacht club 
to which my father belonged. 

You will notic'e that I used the word 
“stood” when describing the summer¬ 
house, for it was owing to the fact that 
the structure ceased to be that we came 
into possession of the log of the ill-fated 
Anne. 

It happened thus : Six months pre¬ 
viously (it was the Fifth of November, as 
a matter of fact), there was a bonfire and 
firework display in our village, and, 
alarmed by the noise, an enormous black 
cat took refuge in its terror in our 
summer-house. The animal’s owner, Mrs. 
Penibar, a portly old dame, enlisted our 
services in its recapture, and, armed with 
lanterns, my father, Uncle Herbert, and I 
made for its hiding-place. 

Right across the summer-house, on a 
level with the eaves, ran a massive beam, 
seemingly out of all proportion to the rest 
of the woodwork, and resting on this beam 
were several short spars, coils of rope, 
and other gear belonging to our boat. 

Here the cat had taken up its position, 
and, with arched back and bristling fur. 


defied all attempts at pacification, spitting 
and growling in its fright. Neither my 
father nor my un<le had the inclination 
to tackle the brute, so the owner, using 
extraordinary and ridiculous terms of 
endearment, placed a short ladder against 
the beam and ponderously began the 
ascent. 

Even its mistress’s blandishments were 
futile, for the cat. backing along the 
beam, still growled defiance, so Mrs. 
Penibar, mounting to the fourth rung 
from the top, leant sideways along the 
beam and attempted to seize her pet. 

Suddenly there was an appalling crash, 
a shriek, and, amid a shower of dust and 
plaster, the old lady fell heavily to the 
ground; and by the feeble glimmer of 
our lantern we saw that the massive beam 
had broken as cleanly as if shorn by an 
axe. 

Fortunately there were no bones broken, 
and, by dint of our united efforts, we 
managed to extricate the frightened old 
lady and carry her to her house. 

Next morning I arose early and went 
to examine the dehrU of the summer¬ 
house. Only the walls remained; the 
beam, deceptive in its apparent solidity, 
had been hollowed out, and, by natural 
decay, had gradually become rotten, till 
the unusual weight of Mrs. Penibar’s 
portly frame had caused it to break, 
bringing down the roof with it. 

All at once my quick eye detected some 
peculiar object that was half-hidden in the 
heap of rubbish, and, drawing it out, I 
discovered that it was an old book, bound 
in rough leather, that was covered in 
mildew. 

Without waiting to examine its contents 
I hastened back to the house, meeting my 
father and Uncle Herbert on the threshold 
as they were about to leave for their usual 
morning swim—a practice they followed 
winter and summer alike. 

“My word, Reggie; what have you got 
there?” inquired my father, taking the 
book out of my hands. For a few mo¬ 
ments he looked at its contents in silence, 
turning over a few musty pages, then, so 
suddenly that it quite astonished me, he 
slapped my uncle vigorously on the back, 


exclaiming, “ My word, Herbert, it is 
the long-lost log of the Anne / ” 

That day, 1 remember, the morning 
swim did not take place, and I was allowed 
to remain away from the Grammar School 
at Fowey, and the whole morning was 
spent in deciphering Humphrey Trevena’s 
faded handwriting, and by night we were 
in f3os.session of the salient facts concern¬ 
ing the San l^hilipo treasure, though 
the cipher, giving the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of the island was alone wanting to 
complete the information necessary for the 
recovery. 

Good news, like bad, seldom c*omes alone, 
and our case was no exception, for next 
morning my father received a communica¬ 
tion asking him to call u[)on Rook & Pay, 
a well-known firm of solicitors in Ply¬ 
mouth. On paying the requested visit ho 
learned, to his unbounded astonishment, 
that his cousin, Ross Trevena’s only son, 
had died childless at Pernambuco, and that 
a reputable firm of Brazilian lawyers had 
written to the Plymouth firm, recpiesting 
that they should, if ix)ssible, find tho 
nearest legal repre.sentatives of Ross’s son. 

“ We are the sole surviving desvendants 
of old Humphrey Trevena now,’’ I heard 
my father remark to his brother^, on re¬ 
turning from Plymouth, “ and. if it is 
humanly possible, I mean to have a shot at 
that treasure. Old Rook hinted pretty 
plainly that there are several heirlooms, 
and the value of the estate, though not ab¬ 
normal, is worth having. I think the best 
thing to be done is for you to run over to 
Pernambuco and get the Brazilian law¬ 
yers, Sarmientos, to wind up the estate 
as quickly as possible. I have little doubt 
but that you will be able to lay your hands 
on Humphrey’s cipher, for Ross is certain 
never to have let the metal box out of his 
possession, and if his son was a chip of 
the old block, as in all pro’oability is the 
case, he will have done likewise.” 

These were the circumstanc'es under 
which my uncle set out for Brazil, and 
after an elapse of three months, my father 
informed me, as I have previously men¬ 
tioned, “Reggie, my boy, I have heard 
from Uncle Herbert.” 

(To be continued.) 



BREAKING THE BOYCOTT. 

By Rev. B. B. EVANS, M.A., 

AiU’:or of Trials of a (JuariUan,” “ .1 Ttrthe Monl/is’ holiday/* etc. 


F itly owing to the fact that he had 
arrived at the school so late in the term 
Hosken did not sleep in the s.ime dormitory 
as the other Fourth Form boys, but had 
been allotted a bed in that of the Lower 
School. Hence he was not present that 
night when a council was held round 
Parker’s bed. 

As soon as they had reached the dormi- 
U)ry most of the boys had crow'ded round 
Ihirker and clamoured for an explanation 
of the incident in the prop. room. Why 
he struck Hosken, they asked. Until 
then tiierc had been no opportunity for 
seeking an explanation, as the master had 
arrived almosst before the momentary marks 
had disappeared from Hosken’s face. 

“ Now, then, Parker, out with it! ” 
quoth Green of the Avoirdupois. “You 
and Hosken have been such pals since he 


CHAPTER II.—SENT TO COVENTRY'. 

came here that thi.s little rumiuis requires 
an explanation for tin? common weal.” 

“Oh, shut up. Green,” replied Parker 
CTOS.sly, as he sat on the edge of his bed 
unbuttoning his collar. 

“ Out w ith it, Parker,” chorus.sed the 
others, crowding round. “You must let 
us know all about it.” 

“ Well, then.” began Parker, “ you mu.‘!t 
know’, first of all, that I took my ‘ Ciesar ’ 
crib into class this afternoon, and once, 
when I thought that Harkie w'as inclined to 
come in my direction 1 slipped it off the 
desk on to the seat. Like aimug, I forgot 
all about it and left it there.” 

“ And Harkie found it, 1 suppose? ” 

“ No, he didn’t.” 

“ W’ell, what’s all the row about, then, 
if Harkness didn’t get to know of it?” 
asked one. 


“ Did I say he didn’t get to know^ of 
it?” returned Parker impatiently. “I 
said he didn’t find it, and he probably 
wouldn’t have .seen it at all if we hadn’t an 
unmitigated sneak amongst us.” 

“ I’hat’s Hosken, I suppose. Well, what 
did he do? ” a.sked Green. 

Parker almost choked w’ith rage. “He 
actually pick.ed up the book from the seat 
where it wa.s safely out of sight and took 
it up to Harkne.ss and said 1 had left it 
there.” 

An indignant chorus burst from his 
listeners. 

“ Yes, he did that,” continued Parker, 
“ and yet w’hen he had been put on to 
construe I risked an impot, and show’ed the 
bounder the place.” 

“ What a sneak he must be ! ’? gasped 
one. 
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“Currying favour with Harkie, I sup¬ 
pose,” said another. 

“ Of course you’ll fight? ” asked Green, 
with a violent puff. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Parker 
deliberately. “ Hosken’s conduct proves 
that he’s not a gentleman, and so 1 won’t 
fight him.” 

The eager faces immediately took on a 
disappointed look. 

“ H’m—you’re not afraid of him, I sup¬ 
pose? ” asked 'fhompson dubiously. 

“ Afraid ? I’m afraid of nobody in the 
Fourth Form,” was the defiant reply. 

“ Then thrash the beast,” advised Green. 

“And send him to Coventry,” added 
Thompson. 

“ Of course,” chimed the others. 

The voice of the house-nia.ster on duty 
was then heard on the .stairs, and in a 
twinkling the boys prepared for bed. 

Hosken knew nothing of this at the 
time. He went to bed feeling very sore 
in mind, as he could not understand 
Parker's conduct. Why had he called 
him sneak ? 

He had liked Parker ever since he came 
to the school, and Parker had very 
graciously responded to his advances. 
Now, however, this incipient friendship 
seemed about to be nipped .suddenly in 
the bud. The inexplicable conduct of the 
aggrieved boy astounded Hosken, to whom 
“ cribs ” were an unknown factor. His 
was a straightforward, dogged British 
nature, and he considered that, having been 
sent to school, though he disliked the idea, 
his father intended him to work, and work 
he would. 

Sleep was long before visiting him that 
night, but at last it came and took him 
away from his troubles for the time. He 
was roused by the bell for early morning 
prep., and, hastily dressing, he descended 
to the room below with a crowd of others. 
Most of the Fourth Form boys were already 
there, and Hosken went immediately to his 
place at the end of the form. 

“ Hullo, Rogers,” he addressed a 
freckled-faced youth who had just come in. 
“Are you going this afternoon to Mam¬ 
mon’s Mines ? ” 

But Rogers simply stared at him and 
passed on without a word. 

Hosken laughed. “ Don’t be such a silly 
owl, Rogers,” he called out. 

“Silly owl yourself,” retorted Rogers, 
swiftly turning, when he checked him.self 
and stalked solemnly to his place. 

Then Harris came in hastily and took 
the only vacant seat on the form, which was 
next to 'Hosken’s. 

“ I eay, Harris,” began Hosken, “ I lent 
you my rubber j'esterday-” 

Without a word Harris withdrew the 
rubber from hi.s pocket and tossed it to 
him, then set himself to work. This was 


contrary to his usual rule, and Hosken 
stared, but thought a sudden virtuous fit 
had seized his neighbour. The other boys 
were laughing and joking until the arrival 
of one of the assi.stant master.s, Mr. Jones, 
rendered further open speech inipo.s.«il)le. 

After prep., and breakfast that followed, 
Hosken was made painfully aware that he 
was ostraci.sed by his former companions. 
Thompson openly ignored him; Green, 
when spoken to, immediately discovered 
that his boot lace had come unfastened and 
stooped down to tie it again ; and other boys 
walked away at his approach or otherwi.se 
avoided him. 

During the morning other counsels pre¬ 
vailed among the boys, for, as they tr(n)ped 
out to the gymnasium for the last hour. 
Green ha.stened his steps to overtake 
Hosken, who was on in front. 

“ Look here, Hosken,” he began, 
“ you’ve got to fight.” 

“To fight? With whom and what 
for ? ” 

“ You’ve got to fight with Parker.” 

“ But I won’t,” replied Hosken firmly. 
“ I don’t know why I should.” 

“ Because you’re a sneak.” 

“ A sneak ! ” exclaimed Hosken, turning 
round with blazing eyes upon Green, who 
almost quailed before him. “I’m no 
sneak and I won’t fight.” 

“ Then you’re afraid ! ” retorted Green, 
taking care to fall behind. “ Coward ! ” 

Hosken did not deign to answer, but went 
on his way to the gym., aj)parently heedless 
of the taunt. He was not afraid to fight, 
|3ut he wondered why they should want him 
to, as he knew not why they should dub 
him “ sneak.” 

The instructor put the boys through their 
exorcises, and as they were waiting their 
turn word was passed round that Hosken 
had refused to fight with Parker. Varif)us 
veiled taunts were flung at him, and soft 
hisses were heard each time Hosken took 
his turn at the horse or the bars. 

After school he went up to the field and 
lay down in the shade under the trees to 
ponder over the situation, which had be¬ 
come most intolerable. His father, far 
away in Australia, had impre.ssed upon him 
the advantages of English school life, ex¬ 
tolling the spirit of comradeship that filled 
the mind of the ordinary English schoolboy, 
and Hosken thought of what he had said, 
whilst a wry smile curled his lips. 

“ Hullo, young ’un ! ” cried the genial 
voice of Brown as he took his .seat on the 
grass by his side. “Why that downcast 
look? Prithee, why so pale? ” 

So Hosken told the head boy of his new 
experience in being sent to Coventry. 

“ H’m,” mused Brown, “ well, what have 
you been up to ? ” 

“ I really don’t know,” was the rejily. 
“ The whole business is a my.stery to me.” 


“ You haven’t, in your innocence, been 
telling the masters of some of Parker's 
short! omings by any chance, have you ? ” 

“ No,” s^aid Hosken, firmly, “ I haven't. 
Besides, I like Parker very much, or rather 
I used to like him, until this affair camo 
along.” 

“ Well, young ’un, let’s hope it will soon 
blow over," remarked Brown, rising in 
answer to a call from the other side ot the 
field. “ 1 must find out what it’s all about ; 
then I may be able to put it straight for 
you.” 

“ Thanks.” 

Soon afterwards Hosken ro.se and re¬ 
turned to the school, feeling too miserable 
to remain solitary any longer in the bril¬ 
liant sunshine. He moped about the class¬ 
room until the dinner bell rang, then he 
went downstair.s to the hall. In the cor 
ridor were .some of the Fourth Form boy.'^, 
among.st them being Parker, Green, and 
Thomp.s(m, and as Hosken passed Thoinp 
son pushed Parker violently against him. 
Hosken staggered against the wall, but 
quickly recovered himself, to find Parker 
and Thompson engaged in a violent alterca¬ 
tion. 

“This is my affair,” he .said, pushing 
between the two boys. “ Now then, 
Thomp.son, what did you mean by that? 

But Thomp.son and I’arker only stared at 
him, and turning their backs walked away 
to the dining-hall. 

The boy’s heart was full of bitterness a.s 
he gazed after them, and it can scarcely 
be wondered at, for to be .sent to Coventry 
is one of the most cruel punishments th.ai 
could be inflicted on a boy at school. A 
black anger rose within him, and he lifted 
his head as his eyes blazed and cheeks red¬ 
dened. A snigger behind him made him 
turn round sharply, to find fat Green, with 
some others, who had just come downstairs 
on their way to the hall. 

“ Yah ! Coward ! Botany Bay ! ” laughed 
Green, wdio evidently felt there w'as safety 
in numbers. 

With one stride Hosken reached the 
astonished Green and wound his arms in a 
powerful grip round his body, hugging him 
tightly in a paroxysm of rage. Green 
struggled and kicked, but all to no purpose 
—the strong arms but hugged more tightly. 
Then Hosken loosened his grip, and, stoop¬ 
ing suddenly, clasped the writhing VK>y 
around the legs just-above the knees. With 
one vigorous heave he lifted him smartly 
and flung him over his shoulder. For¬ 
tunately Green fell upon his hands and 
su.stained no injury. 

“ And as for you, yapping curs that you 
are,” said Hosken to the others who were 
standing by, “if any of you would like 
similar treatment you know' where and 
how to get it I ” 

[Jo be concluded.) 



TALBOTS HOUSE: 


A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST, 


S IR William Jessopp stayed a few days 
at Talbot’s. He said he wanted a 
little holiday. He also paid another visit 
before the Christmas vacation. As the 


Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINQTON, M. 

Author of '^The Second Prefect," "Who Wins?" etc. 

CHAPTER XVI.—SAM MAKES HIS MARK. 

weather was not very propitious he spent 
a good deal of time in Andrew’.s impro¬ 
vised studio. He did not touch either of 
Andrew’s pictures any more, but he talked 


with Andrew and worked with him. It 
was wonderful what an immense amount of 
ground he managed to cover in that short 
time. When he went home he said to 
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Lady Jessopp : “I have been doing the 
country a service.” 

“ In what way? ” asked his wife. 

“ By teaching the most promising young 
artist 1 have ever met.” 

“ But I thought you had been with Lord 
Stuart to Petersfield.” 

“ Yes—he’s there. His name is Andrew 
Endydon Cary. Y'ou’ll know his name well 
enough one of these days.” 

Andrew arranged with Lord Stuart to 
send the pictures, w’hen finished, to Beech- 
leigh. He did not remove them from 
Talbot’s at the beginning of the holidays, 
but went to and from his father’s farm 
for nearly a fortnight, when he considered 
them ready to be consigned to Lord Stuart’s 
care. ^Ir. Talbot himself told the farmer 
of Lord Stuart’s offer of fifty pounds for a 
duplicate of “ Me,” which Andrew was 
to paint the following summer. The 
farmer was not so very much surprised, 
because, as he said, ” he had always known 
that Lord Stuart was the kindest of gentle¬ 
men.” Talbot saw that he did not think 
the picture really worth the money. Fifty 
pounds was the price of a good hunter. 

“ Do you know who suggested the price, 
Mr. Cary ? ” 

“Wasn’t it Lord Stuart himself, sir?” 

“ No, it was Sir William Jessopp.” 

“ The gentleman as came down with 
him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, it was very kind of him. It’s 
queer how kind they all are to my boy.” 

“ I suppose you don’t know who Sir 
William Jessopp ie? ” 

“No, Mr. Talbot, I can’t say as I do. 
It’s a new name to me.” 

“ He knows as much about pictures as 
any man in England. In fact, he’s one of 
our very best portrait painters.” 

“ You don’t say so, sir ! Well, and it 
was he that said, ‘ Give fifty pounds for 
it.’ Well, well.” 

“ And he also said to Lord Stuart, 

‘ You’ll never get another of his for that 
.sum.’ So that he evidently thought 
Andrew was doing the kindness.” 

Mr. Talbot very much enjoyed the look 
on the farmer’s puzzled face while he was 
trying to fathom the significance of this 
information. But the attempt was largely 
futile. After all, this was his Andrew, 
who had come very near being expelled 
from school, who was, even now, lying 
under a cloud, largely because of his own 
folly in “ answering back.” He had yet 
1o prove to Dr. Davidson’s satisfaction 
that he had not run away from school. 
These gentlemen, and Mr. Talbot espe¬ 
cially. were very kind, very kind—he felt 
that lie should never be able to repay Mr. 
Talbot’s kindne.ss—but still, Andrew was 
only Andrew. He could not get to regard 
his son from a new point of view in a few 
minutes. 

When he and his son were alone together 
two days before Christmas, it came across 
his mind to tell Andrew about Dr. David¬ 
son’s suspicions. No one had as yet men¬ 
tioned a word to Andrew to lead him to 
think that his story was not believed. 
The farmer thought that it was perhaps 
his duty to do so. He was just clearing 
his throat as a preparatory measure, when 
Andrew said : 

“ I have been thinking, father, how 
strangely w'hat seems evil at the time is 
made to turn out good.” 

“ Yes, Andrew,” said the farmer, not 
noticing what his son said, but casting 
about how to begin. 

“It seemed to me a very bad thing 
that I should be thrown in the way I was, 
. nd taken by Rob and Sam, and get ill. 

!id yet see what has come of it all.” 


The farmer looked at Andrew’s thin face 
and wondered if he would ever regain his 
former robustness. No, let Dr. David¬ 
son’s suspicions bide until Andrew got 
stronger. It was no use spoiling his 
Christmas w’ith a bitter thing like that. 

“What w’as it you were saying, 
Andrew ? ” he asked. Andrew was rather 
surprised, but he repeated what he had 
said. Thifi time Mr. Cary comprehended. 

“And is it really true about that fifty 
pounds?” The world of pictures was an 
altogether foreign world to the farmer. 
The idea of giving fifty pounds for such a 
thing as a picture seemed subversive of all 
his usual estimates of the value and use of 
money. 

“ Yes, it is true,” said Andrew, without 
smiling. The fact that Sir William Jessopp 
had siiid that his picture was worth fifty 
pounds was too solemn and portentous a 
fact to be laughed about. 

“Well, well! And,” went on the 
farmer, musingly, “ he said that he would 
never get another of yours for aa little. ” 
This was news to Andrew. “ Who said 
that, father ? ” he said, his eyes shining 
with excitement. 

“ Why, that London painter.” 

“ Oh, father ! ” 

“ I wonder what your mother would 
think of it all, if she were living. It beats 
me.” 

The next day there was a slight fall of 
snow. Andrew went out on a horse in the 
afternoon, and struck into the wood not 
very far from the shanty in which he had 
spent a memorable night. As he was re¬ 
turning in the dusk he heard a voice calling 
for help. He was not a quarter of a mile 
from home. Strangely enough he thought 
it was a voice he knew. 

“ Where are you ? ” he asked. 

“To yer right ’and, maister. Me lag’s 
broke.” 

Andrew got down from his horse. Before 
he reached the man, whom he could not yet 
see, he became suspicious. 

“How did you break your leg?” he 
shouted. 

“ Never you trouble how I did break my 
lag,” answered the voice. “ It’s broke, I 
tell ’ee.” 

“ All right,” said Andrew, again think¬ 
ing that it was a voice he knew; “ if you 
don’t choose to tell me how you come by 
your broken leg, I’ll go on.” 

“ No, maister,” .said the man imploringly. 
“ I’ve a bin lyin’ here best part of an hour. 
It’s Gospel truth, maister. Come ’ere an’ 
’elp I out o’ this. I couldn’t hurt yer, 
maister, if I wanted to.” 

But Andrew’s nerve was not what it had 
been. Besides, if the man’s leg were 
really broken he would require assistance. 

“ I live at the farm close by,” he shouted 
to the man. “ I will go and fetch my 
father. I shall be back in a few minutes.” 

He jumped on his horse and rode off. 
He and his father were back at the same 
spot in less than a quarter of an hour. The 
farmer had brought a hurricane lantern. 
They shouted again and again, but there 
was no reply. Then they searched 
thoroughly to the right and left without 
success, until the farmer began to think 
that Andrew was suffering from a delusion. 
He said very gently : “I think we had 
better go home now, my boy.” 

“Oh, no, father, he’s quite close some¬ 
where, Perhaps he has fainted from pain.” 

“ Here I be, maister,” came a weak voice, 
almost at their feet. 

The man, for some reason or other, had 
concealed himself as well as he could. 
When they discovered him, Andrew found 
out why the voice had sounded familiar. 


It was Sam. The farmer did not recognise 
him at first. He asked : 

“ Why didn’t you answer before ? We’ve 
been shouting about here for quite a long 
time.” 

Sam, as soon as he heard Andrew say that 
he lived close by, realised that this was the 
boy he and Rob had left with the gipsies, 
and that his father was the redoubtable 
Cary, whom neither he nor Rob cared to 
meet again. He thereupon determined to 
avoid the farmer at all costs, and began to 
drag himself away from the place where he 
was lying. It was only the farmer’s re¬ 
mark about going home that finally 
frightened him into disclosing himself. He 
was suffering intensely, and anything was 
better than the prospect of passing the 
night there. He didn’t answer Mr. Cary’s 
question. 

“ Father,” whispered Andrew to him, 
“this is Sam—you know, one of the two 
that picked me up. He was much kinder 
than the other one,” he added hurriedly. 

The farmer held his lantern over Sam 
and looked at him. 

“ So you are one of the horse-thieves. 
Yes, I see you are now. Where’s the other 
precious rascal, eh? And so you thought 
you’d take on a new line and steal my son ? 
I’ve a good mind to leave you hero all 
night.” He had no intention of doing any¬ 
thing of the sort. Still Sam made no 
answer. 

“Where’s Rob, I say?” went on the 
farmer unrelentingly. “You commonly 
hunt in couples. Where is he? With his 
friends altering the pony-marks, eh ? And 
how did you manage to break your leg ? ” 

“ I fell down,” said Sam, faintly. 

“No, you didn’t fall down. You can’t 
get a break like that falling down. How 
did you come by it ? ” 

“I tall ’ee I fell down, maister,” re¬ 
peated Sam. 

“ Then you tell a lie. Now, I want to 
know how you broke your leg l^fore I lift 
you from the ground. And it’s getting cold, 
too.” 

“ Gospel truth, maister, I fell down.” 

“Yes, we know you fell down, but what 
broke your leg ? ” 

“ I broke ’un a-failin’ down, maister.” 

“ All right. Come along, Andrew, we 
must be getting home.” 

“ No, maister, no, dwun’t lef I here, 
maister. One of they farest ponies kicked 
I, maister.” 

“ One that you were trying to steal,” eaid 
the farmer triumphantly. 

“ And now, tell me, or I’ll leave you here 
to spend Christmas, wasn’t it one of 
mine? ” 

“ I weren’t tryin’ to stale ’un, maister.” 

“ Was it one of my ponies ? ” 

“ It were, maister, but I weren’t tryin’ to 
stale ’un.” 

The fierceness with which the farmer 
catechised the thief was in strange contrast 
with the care he showed in carrying him to 
his hou.se. Andrew rode off at once to 
Petersfield to fetch the doctor. “ Such a 
queer thing has happened,” he Burst out as 
soon as he saw him. “ I came across one of 
the two men who took me up that night, 
you know, in the wood, with his leg 
broken.” 

The doctor glanced at Andrew in rather 
a suspicious way. 

“ Yes, and my father and I have just 
carried him into our house. Iihave come to 
fetch you.” 

“All right, Andrew, I’ll come.” The 
doctor thought he would go just to satisfy 
him, though he did not believe there was 
any occasion to do so. What a pity that 
this kind of hallucination had returned ! 

Andrew waited while the doctor’s old 
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liack was saddled, and they rode back to¬ 
gether. 

“ 1 was saying to my fatlier,” he said to 
Iho doctor, “how strangely things work 
out—my fall and illness and all that, ending 
in this wonderful kindness of Lord Stuart 
and Sir William Jessopp. And now the 
very man of the two who was really kind 
—1 found out that he gave up his bed 
to me—ha.s fallen into our hands on Christ¬ 
inas Eve, and we can nur.se him up. and 
everything. Yes, it's very strange—and 
beaaitiful.” 

The doctor was quite crestfallen. Ho 
had hoped that the period of delusions liad 
closed. 

His want of confidence in Andrew caused 
him an e-\tra journey. For he had s<'t out 
>vithout any implements or appliances what¬ 
ever. Still, he did not begrudge it, so 
genuinely glad was he that Andrew's story 
was circuinstantially true. Sam was in¬ 
stalled in a comfortable bedroom, and 
spent a very dilTerent ('hri.stinas from any 
that he crjuld renieinbei-. 

As he got better Andrew came and talker! 
to him. Bit by bit lie disclosed all his 
history, the sordid misery of his childhood, 
his running away from what he dignified 
with the name of home, his long and dis¬ 
creditable com])anionship with Hob. 

“And where is Hob now?'’ a.sked 
Andrew. 

“ He's dead, maister.” 

“ Dead ! ’’ said Aiulrew in amazement. 


“ Yes, maister, dead.” And the horse- 
thief was very near to tears. 

“ Tho ne.xt mornin’ after yon lef the 
camp, me and Hob come in, an’ found as 
they’d a-let you go. Hob cursed the man 
as you knocked down—cursed 'un, maister, 
worse n I ever heird, an’ that were the 
cause uv his daith.’’ 

“ How ? ” asked Andrew. 

“ The man's wife stuck a knife in his 
bac k.” 

Andrew thougld of the central figure of 
his picture—the young woman with the 
deep, dark eyes, who luid befriended him. 
He had seen her draw that long, thin knife 
fit/miisf her husband, and now siie had used 
it to avenge him. 

“ An' they’ve a-gone from the farcst,” 
went on Sam. 

“ But can't something be done?” asked 
Andri'w. 

“ .No. maister, they gijisios is never 
pinched.” 

Andrew told his father of Hob’s fate. 
Mr, ('ary agreed wilti Sam that it was 
almost hopeless to bring a gipsy to justice. 

“ Yet, you see. Andrew." he said, “ his 
fri<*nd’s death hasn't taught him any¬ 
thing. He goe.s on just the same. He 
was trying t<> take one of our ponies 
when h<‘ got kukerl. I supf)ose he 
h'arnef) the triik of alti'iing the marks 
from the gipsies, and thought he would 
pract ise it himself." 

“ Father, he says if he gets out of this 


all right, he’s going away and ‘ start in 
honest,’ ” said Andrew. 

“ Yes, well, it's about time,” answered 
the farmer dryly. 

Mr. Cary had a little private business 
■with Sam before he sent him off to make a 
fresh start. At great expense of labour 
and thought he drew up an elaborate state¬ 
ment of what had happened to Andrew^ in 
the company of Hob and Sam and in the 
gipsy camp. This he read over to Sam to 
ensure correctness of detail, and because it 
is only fair that a man should know the 
contents of any document that ho signs. 
Then, as the price of Sam's liberty (with 
sundiy juf>visions and < lothes thrown in), 
he nuuie him affix his mark to this state¬ 
ment. At tile foot of it he added a note 
about Rob’s death. This also Sam signed. 

Mr. Cary did not tell Andrew of this jiro- 
ceeding, and he enjoined Sam also not to 
.say a word about it. For he had decided 
after his fright in the wood, when he 
thought that Andrew’s mind was at fault 
again, that Andrew should not know, if lie 
could help it, that anyone had ever sns- 
pei ted him of sm h a gro.s.s untruth. Andrew 
took a long foolscap envelope to the post, 
addrcs.sed to Dr. Davidson, and wondereci 
a little what it contained. Hut the wonder 
was only momentary. He would have bet n 
astonished bcyonfl nu'asure if he vould have 
.s(‘en the tlocument and the farmei’s cover¬ 
ing letter. 

[To be routiitiied.) 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

ByJ. CL AVER DON WOOD. 


T he coming of Tom and his patrol with 
their welcome stores of food and 
ammunition gave the hard-pressed garrison 
renewed courage and vigour. Penned in, 
as they were, and surrounded hv thoii- 
eands of merciless and cunning emmiios, 
the constant watching night and day on 
insufficient food had worn them out. The 
Maxim ammunition liad long since Ik'cii 
exhausted, and they had only their rifles 
and bayonets to depend iifxm. Hence tlie 
fresh sttire of ammunition enabled them 
to look forward to a war of reprisals, and 
Crichton determined that the Mendis 
.should not have a cpiiet time. The de¬ 
fences were strengthened where they were 
showing signs of weakness. Loophoh's 
were made in the walls of the hoiusc*, and 
barrels of water were rolled in in order 
that if the pfiu e were .set on fire the St outs 
might soon quench the flames. 

Blit in the afteriuxm of tliat day the 
garrison had an uni)lea.sant surprise. The 
Mendi war-boys began to dance and cheer, 
and some, bolder than the rest, advanced 
within easy range, and shouted out defi¬ 
ance, and shook their wea])on8 in the face 
of the Scouts. A few’ shots made them 
skip back into shelter, but the reason of 
their joy was soon made apparent. A 
deep roar came from the edge of the 
forest, and a seven-pounder shot smashed 
into the barricade which surrounded the 
house. It knocked the bamboos into 
splinters, and burst a barrel of water. A 
shout of laughter came from the war-boys 
as'the gun was discharged again, and tho 
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palisade showed a deep rent torn in it. 
Crichton and the Scouts were watching, 
rifle* in hand, at the loophole's. 

It was hard to locate- the gun, hut Tom 
presently detec ted a move-mc-nt in the hush, 
and the next flash showed him exactly 
where it was. He could not sec* if it was 
covered by a stockade, but judged that it 
had be*en merely filaced Ix-hind the trees, 
and had no other shelter. He calk'd some 
of the S( oiit.s, and told them to try to pick 
off the gunners. The range was not more 
than two hundred and fifty yards, but the 
undergrowth was so dense that it was im- 
possilile to pick out the men. 

“ Fire on the next flash,” said Tom, 
“ and try to judge w’hero the gunners are. 
We must do something or the fence w-ill 
be battered t<j pieces. 1 expect tlic'v are 
crowding around the gun. As soon as you 
see the llaiiie, shoot into it, and I expect 
thc'y will begin to find that we can hit as 
well as they c-an.” 

Six of the Scouts had their eyes fixed 
on the place where the last flash had ap- 
fieared. Suddenly their rifles went off at 
the same moment. The crjish of falling 
timber drowned all the other noises, but 
Tom tliought he heard a scream from tlie 
gunners. When the gun spcjke again it 
was from tho other sieJe of the house, and 
tills time the ball struck one of the walls, 
arid tore a great piece of the wcxidwork 
away. 

“ The beggars have moved the gun,” said 
Tom. “ Keep aw’ay from the windows, all 
of you, and lie down. We can do no more 


than we are doing at present, unles.s, as T 
think it is likely, they are ])reparing the 
way for a general .attack. Tlie fence will 
go down at the first rush, and then they will 
he all around the walls of the house. Keep 
a sharp look-out. Don't wait if you catch 
sight of a figure, luit fire directly.” 

The sevc'ii |iouii(ier was kept at its work, 
and soon the palisade and house showed 
ahiindant e\idence of the severity of the 
hornbardnieiit. A clear space was made in 
several jihu-es. 

Zabari's rifle cracked out. 

“ I got him that time,” he said, with a 
quiet chuckle; “lie was directing the fire 
and showed himself for a moment,” 

“ Did you kill him ? ” 

“I think .«o; he disappeared very 
quickly, and there has been no mcjvemerit 
since. He was a headman,” 

The rifles began firing all around now, 
for the w’ar-boys were showing themselves 
in greater numbers. At length a black 
torrent seemed to discharge itself from the 
forest, and hundreds of Mendis, shrieking 
out their w’ar cries, rushed straight for the 
fence. The Sc’outs shot them down as thev 
iKJunded forward, and a rapid fire was 
openc'd from all sides, but it was impossible 
to check the rush, and presently axes and 
hammers began to batter in the w’ooden 
w’alls of the house. Bullets began to sing 
through the rooms and the Scouts were com 
pc'IlecJ to leave the upfier part, and concen 
Irate on tlie ground floor. Several were 
severely wounded. Burning torches were* 
thrust into the holes made bj’ the axes, and 
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presently the woodwork began to blaze. 
The door was beaten in, and the war-boys 
leaped at the breach. The Scouts gathered 
round it, and soon a pile of dead made it 
difficult for the attackers to get near. 

“ Get ready with the bayonet,” yelled 
Crichton, down whose face a stream of 
blood was flowing from a spear-cut in the 
head, “and rush at them, boys.” 

Fedash, Zubari, and Wallolo were the 
first men out, and Tom was on their heels. 
The Scouts formed into a wedge-like forma 
tion, and drove at the Mendis with ferocious 
courage. They were mad with rage and 
despair, and fought like fiends. There 
were only twenty of them, and the savages 
could be counted in thoinsands; but they 
defended themselves so valiantly and 
attacked with such fierceness that they 
drove the Mendis back. 

“ Keep together,” yelled Crichton, “ and 
make for the river—the house is blazing—• 
we may make a .stand in the trees near the 
water.” 

The Scouts obeyed, and the bayonets 
fla.‘«hed liere and there with the regularity 
of a deadly machine. Nothing could stand 
against such valour, and the Mendis fell 
back before them. By a miracle none of 
the Scouts were thrown to the ground. 
Despite their wounds, and many of them 
were bleeding from numerous cuts, they 
held together and slowly drove the Mendis 
over the oiien space and into the forest. A 
tall chief rushed at Tom, and struck out 
with a long handled axe. Wallolo shot him 
dead. Another flung a spear which just 
glided pa.st his cheek. Zabari caught the 
man with his bayonet and killed him. The 
elef)hu.iit hunters swung their bayonets as 
calmly as if they were on the parade- 
ground, and every thrust told. 

It was le.ss than three hundred yards to 
the river and Crichton knew that the 
savages would be thronging on both sides, 
but he had hopes that a stand might be 
made in shelter until Zabari and Fedash 
secured the hidden canoes, and after that a 
running figlit might be made down the 
river. The fear wliich haunted him, how¬ 
ever, was that the canoes had been dis¬ 
covered by some of the prowling Mendis. 
In that case there could only be one issue 
to the conflict—death to every man in the 
patrols. Still hacking, thrusting, and 
maintaining always their formation, the 
Scouts slowly gained ground, and as they 
neared the river the Mendis began to 
scatter. It was clear that they suspected 
that the canoes which brought tho rein¬ 
forcement were hidden below Kambia and 
not above, consequently they began to edge 
down to where they thought they had been 
hidden. This caused a clearer space to be 
left to the north, and into this the Scouts 
resolutely forced their way. 

At length they found themselves within a 
few yards of the reeds j here they flung 
themselves on the ground, and opened a 
rapid fire upon the savages. Despite their 
nerve-shaking experiences they proved 
themselves to be first-rate marksmen, and 
the space was kept clear. Some of the 
Mendis jumped into canoes and paddled 
across the river, concealing themselves in 
the reeds on the opposite bank. Fedash 
glided away, and presently Tom heard his 
signal that he had found the canoes. 
Zubari accony)anied him. The two arranged 
the paddles, and made all ready for getting 
away. They forced the canoes through the 
reeds, and brought them near the bank. 
They were as yet not perceived by the 
Mendis. Crichton ordered his men to be 
ready to spring to their feet. The two 
patrols were to embark, one man after the 
other, leaving the rest to continue the fight. 
Zabari was to take the elephant hunters, 


with Tom, and Fedash Crichton’s patrol. 
Four men were to seize the paddles and the 
remainder their rifles, so as to cover the 
retreat of the rest. Each man would be 
told when to move, and no one must get 
into the wrong canoe. With admirable 
precision the movement was carried out. 
The man whose name was called ran into 
the reeds, and got into the canoe, taking a 
paddle or standing up and continuing his 
firing. Crichton and Tom were the last to 
leave. When the canoes dashed out of the 
reeds a yell of rage arose from both banks, 
and a shower of s{>ears fell all around them. 
Shots were fired, but no one was struck. 

“ Paddle up the river,” shouted Crichton. 
“ I see a fleet of canoes waiting by the 
bend. We are cut off from travelling 
down, and must make a fight of it higher 
up. The river widens out at Loawa, and 
we can get into the Big Boom River there. 
Pull for your lives, my boys.” 

The Scouts settled down to their work, 
covered by the fire which was directed on 
both banks by the riflemen, and they 
rapidly swept up the river. As they 
turned the bend they saw Kambia blaz¬ 
ing from end to end, and heard the 
shrill yells of their pur.suers as they 
dashed as quickly as wa.s possible through 
the thick forest. At Loawa some half- 
dozen canoes tried to intercej)t them, but 
they were sunk by well-directed volleys, 
and the Scouts rushed into the Big Boom 
River. Here the stream rapidly widened 
until it became some four hundred yards 
across. The banks were exce^*dingly beau¬ 
tiful, lined with luxuriant tropical vegeta¬ 
tion, amongst which towered multitudes of 
majestic palms. The banks ro.se steeply 
out of the water, and were some twenty 
or twenty-five feet high. The thickness of 
the forest was almost overwhelming, but 
now tho Scouts rejoiced at its density, for 
they knew that it was practically impossible 
for a large party of natives to reach them. 

A large town named Mawfe was situated 
nineteen miles up the river. A numerous 
population dwelt there, and in the barracks 
a fairly strong force would probably be 
gathered. A stand could be made there, 
unless the Mendis had already destroyed it. 
However, there was no other hope before 
them. Some thirty miles beyond Mawfe 
was the town of Bandajuma, where a very 
large garrison was stationed, and if they 
were compelled to pa.s8 Mawfe the Scouts 
must either take to tho forest or push on up 
the river to Bandajuma. 

As night drew near a number of cliffs 
were seen rising on the right bank. By the 
deep shadows Tom concluded that there 
were caves. Crichton suggested a halt. 
The caves promised a shelter, and in any 
case attack would be difficult, except from 
the river. The paddlers were now feeling 
the stress of their labours, and want of 
food was beginning to tell upon all. In the 
distance a few conical thatched huts could 
be made out, and Tom knew that where 
there were huts food could be obtained 
from the forest. Running into the shadow 
of the cliffs they soon found a splendid 
hiding-place. It was a deep cleft which 
ran some distance into the rock. A sandy 
beach of some ten yards or so made a 
capital landing, and the tired Scouts were 
glad to leap ashore. Sentinels were placed 
at the entrance, and Zabari and Fedash 
climbed up the face of the cliff and 
plunged into the forest to forage about for 
provisions. 

Three hours after sunset they returned 
with a plentiful store of provisions—rice, 
bananas, and fruit. These they lowered 
to their comrades on the shore below. 
Then in a kind of rude cradle, made of 
bamboo and reeds, they lowered something 


with gentle and tender care. It was the 
body of a white woman. Tom started 
back with horror when he saw that she was 
hacked almost beyond recognition. Her 
hands had been cut off, her hair torn out, 
and her face was wounded in more than a 
dozen places. The Scouts lifted her and 
laid her down upon a bed of ferns. She 
was not dead, but anyone could see that she 
had only a short while to live. Tom knelt 
beside her, as his tears rained down upon 
her p(X)r wounded face, and gently wiped 
her wounds and poured some water into 
her mouth. 

Before she died she told them a terrible 
story of torture and massacre. Her hus¬ 
band had been a Commissioner at Imperri, 
and in the course of his duties had been 
compelled to fine several of the Mendi 
chiefs. When the rising broke out he and 
his wdfe had been captured by the chief of 
Bambaia, a savage who was literally a fiend 
in human shape. Carried into the bush, 
the poor wife had been compelled to w’itnes.s 
the most horrible tortures inflicted upon 
her husband. It was too dreadful to give 
the particulars, but when death released 
him he was nothing but a quivering ma.s.s 
of mutilated flesh. The savages had 
attacked Mawfe, massacred all the English- 
speaking natives, and flung their bodies 
into a well, and driven Sergeant Smith and 
nine men into a two storeyed w(K>den house, 
where for the past ten days he had been 
making a gallant defence. Around this 
house captives had been tied to stakes and 
slowly burned to death. 

With pale faces and staring eyes the 
Scouts listened to tlie awTul story, and Tom 
knelt beside the poor martyred woman, 
and whispered a few words from God’s 
Holy Book. He prayed with her as the 
men stood reverently around him, and at 
length the tired eyes closed, and her life 
had ended. They dug out a grave for her 
with their bayonets, and set up a rough 
wooden cross. Upon it Tom scratched the 
words with his hunting knife—“ These are 
they w hich came out of great tribulation ’’ ; 
and underneath, “ England does not forget 
her murdered sons and daughters.” 

Twa) hours before sunrise they pushed 
out into the river again, and made for 
Mawfe. Each man had vowed a solemn 
vow of vengeance against the Chief of 
Bambaia and his men, and all fear had 
departed entirely from them. 

“Look h-ere, Crichton,” said Tom, * if 
all Africa stood between us I would fight 
my w.ay through until 1 got that scouiulrd 
by the throat. I’ll have him if I have to 
go into .Maw'fe single-handed, and by all 
that I hold dear, I shall not die till I 
wreak God’s vengeance on that incarnate 
fiend.” 

“ Master,” said a deep voice beside him ; 
“ remember me, also, Zabari. I am black 
in skin but w’hite in heart, and I will never 
rest until I wash my spear in the blood of 
Bambaia, and Fedash and Wallolo join 
with me in this.” 

Tom shuddered as he saw the look on 
Zabari’s face. Every nerve seemed to be 
quivering, his eyes were bloodshot, and 
his teeth w^ere clenched. He was almost 
frenzied with the desire for revenge. They 
passed Sumbaia, a little trading village, 
and then Mobongo. On the right bank 
they saw the thatched roofs of MawTe. A 
column of black smoke hung over the town, 
and as they slipped along they heard the 
sound of firing. 

“ Go farther up, master,” said Zabari; 
“ half a mile above the town there arc 
some great rocks, w’hich stand in the river 
and form a cataract. I have hunted many 
years in this place, and know where we 
can thrust the canoes in a safe and sheltered 
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place. No Mendi will be able to reach us, 
and we can lie in perfect security.” 

They soon saw by the water that they 
were approaching the falls ; the river swept 
along with tremendous force, and it was 
only by creeping along the bank and out 
of the main current that they could make 
any headway. In a natural little harbour, 
formed by two huge boulders, which stood 
some eighty feet out of the river, they 
found some perfectly smooth water. Here 
they tied up the canoes, and Torn, Zal>ari, 
and Fedash took their ritics and scrambled 
to the right bank. Cree|)ing along very 
cautiously they reached a thick covert and 
lay down. The firing was now continuous, 
and loud shouting and screaming was heard 
from the village. Crowds of Mendis were 
rushing to and fro, mad with excitement, 
caused by strong drink and the lust of 
battle. Chiefs darted among them, and 
shouts of “ Hambaia, Hambaia,” came again 
and again to the ears of the listening 
Scouts. As they heard the name Zabari’s 
face became fiercer, and Tom’s fingers 
played with the trigger of his ritle. It was 
now about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the heat was terrific. 

Presently flames were seen to rise from 
a wooden building about half a mile away, 
and the shouting broke out fien ely, Tho 
yelling of the Mendis might have been 
heard for miles, so tremendous was tho 
din. The flames mounted higher and 
higher, and w’ild screams of terror were 
heard. Meanwhile within the wooden 
house, crowded with women and children 
who had fled to it for refuge, awful scenes 
were being witnessed. Sergeant Smith and 
his handful of men, starved with hunger, 
tortured with thirst, and with only a few 
rounds of ammunition remaining, were 
fighting with the recklessness of despair. 
The whole of the houee was now ablaze, 


in terror, but nothing came to help him or 
to slay his capture. He Mras taken along 
the river and flung down beneath a rock. 
IJeside him lay another Mendi, bound as he 
was ;uul gagged .securely. Slowly the dawn 
came, the cataract plunged and roared, and 
a thick white mist aro.se from the water. 
The birds began to sing, and the sun rose 
blood red from the thick black clouds. The 
village was silent as the grave. A dog 
barked somewhere, and the cocks began to 
crow. I'hen Hambaia saw that some stern- 
faced white men, and some uniformed black 
Scout.s, were around him. One man had 
slung a rof)e from an overhanging tree, and 
a noose slowly dangled a few feet from 
Hambaia’s face. 

Tom spoke to the Mendi who had been 
cafitured with liim. Zabari stood by with 
his knife in his hand. 

“ SptMik one word more than is neces¬ 
sary,” said Tom, “ and the knife will 
make you silent for ever. Do not attempt 
to shout.” Then pointing to the chief he 
said, ‘‘ Who is this man? ” 

” liarnbaia,” said the Mendi. 

“Hambaia the Chief?” 

“ Yes,” said the man. 

“ Do you remember the Commissioner of 
Imperii, Ibunbaia, and the lady his wife? 
Think of all the people you have cruelly 
murdered, and remember this, that the 
Creat White Queen is all-powerful, and 
that England never forgets her murdered 
.‘ions and daughters. Fedash, Wallolo, do 
your duty.” 

In an instant the chief was run up to the 
bough and hanged by the neck until he was 
dead, and the terrified Mendi was loosed 
from his bonds. 

“Go back to your village,” said Tom, 
“ and tell the murderers there that the 
vengeance and justice of England have only 
begun.” 


huge columns of smoke arose, blinding and 
clioking the inmates. Motliers flung tlieir 
children into the flames and leaped in after 
them to esca])e a more dreadful death, and 
men killed themselves with their knives. 
Many called upon Smith to shoot them. 
Hut eaeh defender had now only two car- 
tri(lge.s apiece. The Sergeant picked out a 
cliief and shot him dead with one cartridge, 
and then, .seizing his burning rifle, he 
]ila( ed the muzzle in his mouth and pulled 
the triggcT. The lance-corporal followed his 
e.xample, and in another minute every one 
of tile defenders was dead. The roof fell 
in. and an awful shriek aro.se, and tlien all 
was (juiet. 

Not a soul survived, and when at length 
tlie whole collap.sed the Mendis danced 
around and waved their weapons in 
triumph. Hambaia was lifted upon Hie 
shoulders of his men and carried to his hut, 
and a great feast w'as pre|)ared. Huge jars 
of gin and fiery spirits were opened, and 
when niglit came and spread its dark mantle 
over the scene the .savages had e^iten to re¬ 
pletion, and were lying drunk in every hut. 
Hambaia was sated with his triumpli, and 
lay on a leopard-skin rug in Ids house near 
the centre of the village. His black heart 
rejoiced at tlio thought of tlie vengeance he 
had wreaked upon the accursed English, 
and he laughed in his drunken glee. When 
he fell asleep he dreamed of future 
butcheries, and he saw him.^elf acclaimed 
by all his peo[)le ;us a mighty chief. 

A heavy hand placed across Ids mouth 
startled him out of his sleep. Strong hands 
lield him down, and skilful fingers fasUmed 
him securely with ropes. He tried to 
summon his followers, but no cry came from 
him. A gag was thrust between his teeth, 
and he felt himself lifted from his c'ouch 
and carried into the open air. The village 
seemed deserted. Hambaia stared around 
(To be continued.) 
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The Worst Boys in the Village. 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


PART I. 


fllHE tramp came staggering through the 
heather of Hlackhejwl mountain, 
looking very like a drunken man. So 
much t! 0 , indeed, that Mistress Whigham, 
the gamekeeper’s wife, of the cottage with 
the three rowan trees in front of it, hur¬ 
ried ind(X)rs when she felt sure he was 
approaching the house, and took with her 
all the drying clothes from the line. She 
had a dread of gijisies, tramjis, and suc-h 
persons, especially when there was no man 
on the premises. She hadn’t been long 
enough in Scotland to know that the 
“ Weary Willie ” type of man abounds 
there in the summer time, and is often as 
harmless as a week-old calf,and miic h more 
interesting. She had a dread of the local 
boys also, whose charac.ters were a dis¬ 
agreeable puzzle to her, and she thought 
her big brown-faced husband, Malcolm, 
was more than deceived by his kindly heart 
when he said of them that they were right 
enough at bottom, though maybe a wee bit 
wilder than the usual boy south of the 
Tweed. 

Yes ; he was coming to the house, unmis¬ 
takably. She watched him from the kit- 
c hen window. He had a capacious whitish 
hag over his shoulder like any other tram]), 
full no doubt of the odds and ends he hiid 


acquired, lawfully and othorwi.se, in his 
prciwls through the indu.«5trial valley on the 
otlier side of Hlackliead Top. There were 
lead mines on that side, and many cottages 
scattered about and in rows, the gndewives 
of which might have given such beautic's 
as himself just the chance tliey desired of 
lifting their latches, pee])ing in, and help¬ 
ing themselves to this thing and that when 
nohody was at home ! 

And then this timid little NIistress 
Whigham did something which speedily 
increased her fears. 

Her husband’s field glas.ses were handy, 
and she foeus.sed them upon tlie tramp. 
One long, searching gaze at him; after 
wliich she laid them down and rushed to 
loc k the bac k door. 

The tramp’s face was bloody. He looked 
too awful for de.scription. (.’cjinbincHl 
with his rags, his face made him a. siglit 
to shock a bolder and more e.xperienced 
woman than Mrs. Whigliarn. He sug- 
ge.sted murder now as well as a great deal 
of drink in him. 

Having made certain of the front door as 
well as the back. Mrs. Whigham wished 
witli all her heart tliat Malcolm liad left one 
of the dogs with her, and then went up¬ 
stairs. The bed was made long ago, but 


slie pretended to engage with it : smoothed 
its white cover and patted its pillows. This 
done, she arranged and rearranged certain 
of tho toilet trifles, and was so long about 
it, witliout hearing any .sound outside, that 
she began to hope the fellow had passed on 
towards Mr. Murray’s farm and the village 
of Hlac'kheadside below. 

A knock at the dejor killed that hoyie. 

She let him knock three times before she 
decided to put her head out of the upi>er 
window. She felt safe up there, but his 
persistent knocking got on her nerves. 

And so she pushed up the sash and cried 
to him to go away. 

“ There’s nothing for you here—nothing 
at all,” she said tremulously, for the blood 
on his fac e at close quarters was wor.^e than 
when seen through the glass. He had a 
haiidkercliief in his hand, with which he 
wiped hi.s face while he Icjoked up at her. 

“ Hut I’ve had an accident, woman,” she 
understood him to say. 

“ I can’t help it if you have. I—don’t 
beflieve it neither—not in that sense,” 
she retorted. “If you have, you’ll get 
as.sistance in the village.” 

“ (Jh ! ” said he; and then, after a pause, 
during which he seemed to be thinking— 
even ifiailinfj, in rather a horrid way—she 

[.was 
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Bhire) Is a pood second. The Red Palmer ranks next, 
and the Wickham is sometimes quite as pixni. Tlie 
Ketland Uio (irey Quill UnuLs, thoupli l>est as dry flies, 
later on. are sometimes ethvtive wet ; and the (’oach- 
man may l>e tricti at any time, thouL'h be&t in the 
cvenitiL', to " feU’li them home at niplit.” 

With retr.ird to uorm-tisliini; in some rivers It is 
not allowed at all, and in many not till late in the 
sekson—the usual inethwl is lo use a lanre h<^)k 
witli a hrandliiit,' or small lob worm and ratlier stout 
tackle. .'^ucv«*s.s is only probable when water is coloiinxl, 
ami it cannot Lm? calhsl an artistic method. When, 
however, oin'umstnnces f.avour it, the result is often 
ptxxl for the Utble. as the trout then taken are sometimes 
of !.'«M)d size, and there is also a chamx* for a stray 
salmon. 

Of course in hiuh and swift water you fisli only in 
quiet eddiis;, beliind stones, shifting more into the 
streams as the water clears ami falls, :ojd rememberini: 
that, a.s soon as you see llsh rising;, the rly should replace 
the worm. 

\V hen you feel a fish touehinp your worm, slacken 
line a little, and. if it contimu's. strike nfiarply belore he 
h;»s time either to reject or swallow it; for if a small 
trout swallows your hix)k you cannot return him un¬ 
injured to the water, as you should. 

U ith rcirard to this matter, most moorland streams 
are now iuid<*r the control of fi.-hiup a.sso«-iations, and 
one of the rules relates to nduruiup small lifh. The 
usual leuL'th fixed is about seven inclu*s. which is 
ri-asonable on most waters. Of course the limit Is far 
higher on some carefully preserved riviT... nine or ten 
inclus beimr common, and ^ixtex-n not unknown. 
Alwa.vs re.id your ticket can fully ami kin p the ndes 
both in this n-sjxvt ami in otleT-, such as avoidim: lonp 
frr,iss and always cksiup pat<s b<-hind you. These 
m-itters an* of tm*at importance to the farmers tli-ou-'h 
whos4* land you jiass. 

A.s 1 have pone so far from the strict limits of my 
topic I will po a little f.arthcr, ami siip_n->t that boys, 
when recountinp their exploits, whether on the river or 
elsewhere, slunihl remember that (all lepetids to the 
contrary notwitlistamlinp) an aiipler is as inm-li bomul 
to kwp strictly to the truth as anyone else, and that 
a Ii<* is a Ih* whoever tells it. Ia“t me, however, add 
th.at a ’* tisherman's tale,” obvitiiisly not intended to 
b** taken seriously, d(.»es not eoim* into this eat^trory ; 
ami a statement whi«'h, thouch trm* in fact, is iniemled 
t4» dei*ei\o is far nearer to a real lie than any .serio- 
coinie l■\acce^ltion. 

l*erh.n>s b«)>-s will let me ptit in a little bit more 
“ morali-iiip " wlule I’m aluxit it, and remind them 
that the practi(“e of li^liinp will oft< ti isolate them from 
companions and throw tliein l)a«'k on their own 
thoiiphis. This may have a '.'tMxl or a l>ad e(T<ct, 
Bivonlitip to the ns<* the\ make of the o|qiortumty. 
Let them tln'ii look to it that they keeji tin in at least 
clean and wholesome, and if fiossible use the intervals 
Itetween tlu-ir eh.mens of tishiiiLr dnrinp tlie ila\ in 
planning action that may afterwards be of u.-x! to 
I\ami otliers. 

I ms>d hardly adil th.at every courtesy slionld be 
shown to a brotlier-ancler, and tiiat if an unii.siial take 
is obtained some j'art of it .should lx* piven to a le>s 
8ue«*<*s-fiil friend. The trout-fisher has of eourse many 
o|)portunities of show ini: kimlm-s.-* in tliis matte r, .a.s 
his (luarry, unlike that of liis eo,trs«*-'ishiiip brothers, 
is in very hiph reput^e as a d< licaey fiir invalids, ami a 
valuable addition to the lard«*r at anv time, 
tliereforc that none of your trout are wasted. 



Nice Boy! 

Tho above is a portrait of the boy who has jast 
written to the Editor to ask him to devote a page each 
week to Matlicmatical Problems and the like, and to 
give Ies.s fspace to tlie description of games, sports, 
hobbies, and athletics. 



PART T. 


A ltiiopgh most boys know that tho very 
fir.st sloam-onuine is suppo.sod to have 
been invented iiy Hero, of Alexandria—re¬ 
ferred to by some historian.s os “ Hemn ”— 
more than two thou.sand years ago, it pro¬ 
bably may not have occurred to evert' 
“ IkO.P.” reader that w ith very little trouble 
and cost it is <juito ea.sy for him construct 
a real Hero’.s engine of his ow'n—a machine 
which, though lint a toy, w ill work on exactly 
the .same prinoijile as the ancient original 
from which it is copied, and if supplied w ith 
plenty of heaf, will buzz round at many hun¬ 
dreds of revolulions a minute, to the astonish¬ 
ment, probably, of tho young “ Hero,” and 
all who see it for the first time. 

Tho whole thing can be made in one or two 
evenings, and, when tinish(‘d, will not only 
afford plenty of amu.semcnt. hut w ill provide 
instruction as well, for it will show that the 
air, which we think able to Iw .so easily 
moved about, in reality does a great deal to 
retarrl the jwogre.ss of anything trying to 
move rapidly through it. 

To thost; who may not hap^xin to know’ 
what a Hero’s engine is, and how' it works, 
a careful look at a in fig. 1 will show that it is 
really a most simple atfair, consisting mendy 
of a boiler sus]x*nded between two points 
upon which it Is free to revolve easily, and 
two .short curved steam-pi|x?.s projecting 
from the boiler with their entLs open tn the air. 
A heating-lamp is placed underneath, and 
when the water boils the steam ribshes from 
the open ends of the projecting pipevs into tho 
air at such a rate that tho latter does not 
have time to get out of its w’ay, and so the 
boiler (which is made free to revolve on pur¬ 
pose) moves imjtead. 

The materials requinxl to make this little 
model are : a small circular tin, about 1.^ in. 
diameter and 2.1 in. high (an empty 1 oz. spico 
tin will do well), about I ft. of hras.s wire as 
stout as a knitting-needle, a piece of w’ood 
for a base, and two .short bits of model engine 
steam-tulx?, I in. diameter. (J-in. steam- 


pipe costs 3rf. per foot at any modcl-engino 
depot.) 

In the way of tools, a small soklcring iron, 
a three-cornered tile, hammer, and pair of 
plier.‘<, are about all that are ah.solutely 
required, though tho.so hoys who p<yx.s(*.ss a 
small vice will l>c able to turn out their work 
Ixjtter and more quickly. 

The first thing to do Is to a.scertain whether 
the tin which is to form our boiler will hold 
water, and for this purpose it shouhl Ix^ 
filled to tho brim. If the slightest leak shows 
it.Mclf anywhere tho whole of the bottom and 
siile joints will have to he s(d(lere<i round. 

Next, with the end of a file, make tw o small 
hole.s in the .side of the tin op{x>sito to each 
other, and at a distance of i in. from the top ; 
see fig. 2 (a), (h). The,se are to take the ends 
of the steam-piix^s, which you will see from 
fig. 1 will projtjct from the side of tho tin like 
the sjx)kes of a wheel. Tho lid of the tin 
should now be ])laced on and soldered round 
quite stoam tight. 

Tho .steam-pipes can now’ be made and 
soldered in |x)sition. These will consist of 
two short pieee.s of J-in. steam-pipe (about 
1| in. in length) curved round like a capital L. 
The Ixvst way to l>end them nicely and evenly 
is to place one end of the whole foot of steam 
pipe in a vice to a depth of about i} in. or i in. 
Screw the vice up gently so as not to squeeze 
the piix\ Then grasp the long proji'cting 
end with the hand and slowly bend the pijx.** 
downwards till it is at right angles to the 
part in tho vice. Guard against making tho 
bend too .sharp or tho pipe will flatten at this 
point. Un.screw tho vice and tho bent jx)r- 
tion of pipe may easily be cut off with a file. 
Repeat the ojxTation for tho other pipe, 
taking care to get both alike as near as pos¬ 
sible in length and shape. When finished 
they shouhl appear as at (c) fig. 2. Both 
pipes can now’ Ixj soldered in position in the 
tw’o holes provide<l for them in the side of tho 
boiler. Fig. 2 (d) will show you the propeu- 
directions in which tho ends should jK)int 
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when fixed. The curved ends muBt be 
placed parallel to the top and bottom of the 
i>ojler. With the exception of making; a 
f^liuht indentation or “ dent ” in the centre 
of each end of the lx)iler, the latter is n<)\v 
finished. These indentations are for the 
shar|x?ned ends of two brass wire siipfx)rts to 
rest in, and serve as centres upon wliich the 
biuler is free to spin round, and care must l)e 
taken to get them exactly in the centres of 
t he bt)iler or the engine will not work. Stand 
the boiler on a sheet of pafx*r, mark a circle 
round it with a |X‘neil, and th<*n cut the circle 
ont and fold it into four. Ojxm out, and 
w here the crea.s(*s cross will mark the centre. 
Uvy the pajxT circle un the eixl of the boiler 
ainl, with anything fX)inted, mark the centre 
through on to the tin underne«,th. Do the 
same to the other end. 'I'hese marks will be 
the jK>int.s where the indentations are to bo 
made. Make the latter with any bluntly 
}xanted instrument (the jxunt of a large 
Trench nail, for example) placed U|xin the 
mark, and the other end struck with a 
hammer. Do not strike hard enough, how¬ 
ever, to actually j)uncture the tin. If y(m do, 
by mischance, pierce a hole, run a litth‘ solder 
over it and make a new' “ dent ” exactly over 
the old one. 

We will now* make the stand and boiler 
sup|X)rt.s. Almost any ])ieeo of wooi^l will 
«lo for a baseboard ; a convenient .size i.s about 
<> in. by 4.1 in. and ^ in. thick. Wo shall 
also require a smaller piece, about 2 in. square 
and 6 in. long, to form a pillar to w'hich the 
brass 8upp)rts for the boiler are to b© at¬ 
tached. To make the supports, cut off two 
])ieces of the brass w ire. 4A in. in length, and 
hammer them out nice and straight on the 
lx*nch. Take one jneco and place one end 
vertically in the vice, leaving about ^ in. 
sticking up. Hammer down the i in, pro¬ 
jecting till it is at right angles to the remain- 
tier, thus making an L-shajxxl piece, as at 
(r) fig. 2, and with the file sharfX'n up the 
short end into a point, as shown. Tlio 
sharjKjning can of courst? be done first if pre¬ 
ferred, Ixjfore bending. Keix'at the oyx'ration 
with the second piece. You will then have 
two L-8hajK>d pieces, both of which are to 
bo driven into the pillar at such a distanco 
ajxirt that the lK>iler, when placed be¬ 
tween the two ix)ints, will spin easily round 
without falling out or shaking about. A 
glance at fig. 1 will help you to understand 
what is required. Make sure both pieces aro 
driven into the pillar to the same depth. 


otherwise you will find that, w’hen the boiler 
is placed Ix^twecii the two points, it will not 
1x3 ix'rpendicular. The pillar must now be 
fixed to the baseboard in such a jxxsition as 
will bring the Ixelcr centrally over the base¬ 
board. 'J'hc casi(‘.st way to fix the pillar i.s by 
boring a hoK* in the baseboard and pas.sing a 
2-in. .screw through from the under side into 
the pillar. 

Our little engine, so far as the actual 
machine is conccriKHl, i.s now tini-shed, though 
it would jx'rhajxs be as w'(il to dcvi.se some 
8im])le sort of heating apj)aratu.s for ttic 
water. Whenever you sexj an illustration of 
Hero’s steam-engine, \ou will always find 
that below the boiler the artist depicts a 
roaring fire. And doubtless this was quite 
necessary. It must have taken no mean 



force of steam to rotate those cumbersome 
arms. Nor will our little mo<lel be found far 
behind in its demand for heat. A methylated 
spirit fiame largo enough to work any of the 
usual run of model steam-(‘uginos would he 
quite ust'h'SH to work a Hero’s. For this 
rea.son the sim])l('st and most efficient heater 
w’hicf can lx; devised is the lid of an ordinary 
coffee or cocoa tin, al)out 1 \ in. acro.ss. 'J’his 
can lx* proi)|X'd up underneath the boiler on 
anything which will not be likely to bum, 
or if you like you can put three or four long 
screws into the bascboanl and rest the tin lid 
on their heads like legs, or make a little 
stand out of tin. The lid forming the lamp 
should have a piece of cotton wool placed in 
it, the latter to be .saturated with methylated 
spirit when reiiuirecl for use. 


Perhaps some one is womdering how' the 
boiler is to 1x3 filled, as no plug-hole has been 
provided for this purpose*. The matter is 
very simple. Take the boiler from between 
the two brass supjxjrts (they will easily 
spring o|x*n sufficiently to admit of this) and 
holil it sideways under water with one steam 
pi[x; Ixiow' the surface, and the boiler will 
till very quickly. It must not, however, 
be more than half-tilled, therefore avoid 
holding it too far under water—half-way is 
correct, lir vertj jxtrticulnr about this, as, 
should the boiler be too fully charged, it will, 
on boiling:, spurt out wat<T a.s well as steam, 
with tlie re.^jult that any jKTson .standing le'ar 
would be in danger of being scalded. 1 his 
is the rea.son for the steam-}ii|x*s being pla<e<l 
m‘ar the top of the boiler, so os to be w *11 
above water level. 

d'o start the engine, proceed as follows ; 
Half till the boiler as above descrilx^d and 
nqdace it in po.sition between the two brass 
supports. Pour some methylated spirit into 
th(; luxiter and place a piece of cotton wxxff 
in saiiK*. There will be more spirit than the 
wool can soak up, but this is of no conse¬ 
quence. Put a match to the lamp, and await 
residts. The water will quickly boil, and 
ster.m begin to hi.ss out of the ojK^n ends of 
the j)i]X‘.'^. After a few* moments you w ill see 
the boiler begin to revolve, slowly at first, 
but s<x)n at such s|X‘e<l that the revolving 
arms are lost to view in a whirling cloud of 
steam. 

Do not attempt to blow' out the lamp with 
your breath. Should you wish for any 
reason to extinguish it, place something over 
the fiame which will completely cover it (a 
fiat piece of tin, for instance) and the lamp 
will go out immediately. 

A realistic puffing effect w'hile w'orking can 
easily be given to the engine by fixing a small 
strij) of tin, about ^ in. wide, to the upright 
pillar, so as to project horizontally at such a 
lu ight as to be level with the revolving arms. 
The tin must not of course project far 
en(»ugh to actually catch against the amis 
as tin'V pass it. The strip of tin can easily 
be fixed to the pillar with a couple of .smail 
tacks. 

One word of warning : Take care not to 
boil the water all away, or you will have the 
mortification of seeing the solder at the joints 
run, and your engine coming to piece.s. 

In Part II. instructions will be given how 
to make the engine marked b in fig. 1. 

( To bf coHcludt d.) 


What Shall I Be? 

THE CIVIL SERVICE AND HOW TO ENTER IT. 


rniiERK is little doubt that one of the most 
X perplexing moments in the life of the 
young fellow’ of to-day is when he is called 
in to have a little talk with the Pater as to 
iiat he shall do when he leaves school. Of 
(ourse there are some whose tastes and 
abilities settle the question for them, for 
when a young fellow is constantly engaged 
in chemical experiments it seems fairly 
natural to expect him to go in for medicine. 

Hut ai»art from the.se happy youths there 
are others whose inclinations are not strong 
enough to settle their future careers for 
them. At school, perhaps, they have done 
fairly well without being exactly able to 
' >cate tliat one elusive talent that everyone 
'• said to possess, and they feel that tliey 


By A SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 

want a situation offering plenty of scope 
to able men without reejniring too much 
technical knowledge. It is to such as 
these that the Civil Service a[)peals, and 
with a little work it ought not to be beyond 
their reach. No slackers, however, need 
apply, for His Majesty’s Government has 
tfx> many able men in its pay to tolerate 
clerks with a grudge against hard w'ork, 
although it must not be supposed that its 
employes are at all sweated. On the con¬ 
trary. the* hours of most of the offices are 
seven daily, which can hardly be regarded 
as excessive, e.specialy as liberal leave is 
granted. Not many years ago the time of 
duty was even less and gave rise to a stand¬ 
ing joke, Government officials being eom- 


I)ared to the fountains in Trafalgar Square, 
on the giound that they “ played from ten 
to four.’’ The authorities, however, cut 
short the jest by adding another hour daily, 
and most departments now work from nine 
to four in the summer and ten to five in the 
winter. 

Another great adv.antage of the Service? 
i.s the permanent nature of the appoint 
ments, for once a candidate has passed 
his e.xaminations and served his i)eriod of 
probatiem satisfactorily, he can only be 
discharged for wilful misconduct. Then, 
too, the initial salary is considerably higher 
than that paid by mo.st companies cjr private 
employers, and to young fellows who have 
to keep themselves without allowanc es from 
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home this is a distinct consideration. The 
prospe( ts of promotion vary with the nature 
of the ai)pointment secured, but, in spite 
of »a widespread idea to the contrary, there 
are in nearly all branches of the Service 
plenty of openings for good men. The 
present Governor of Gloucester Prison 
joined the Prison Department in 1876 as a 
boy clerk, and has thus worked his way 
up right from the low’est rung of the ladder 
to practically the highest position open to 
officers of his branch. 

In the Admiralty again several Chief 
Instructors of the Navy have entered the 
Service as Doc kyard Apprentices, the pre¬ 
sent Diiector of Dockyards also commenc¬ 
ing his career in that capacity. These are 
only a few instances out of many that 
might be cited to show intending candidates 
that they need have no fear of their talent 
being wasted or their good work overlooked 
if they succeed in gaining Government 
appointments. There are, of course, in 
such a vast establishment some men who 
have perhaps had cause to grumble, and 
plenty of others who think they have 
grievances ; but, generally speaking, merit, 
like murder, will out, and when a higher 
vacancy occurs chiefs are not so blind as 
to pass over good men for the sake of pro¬ 
moting slackers. But even if a Civil 
servant does not gain the desired advance¬ 
ment, he usually finds himself in a very 
much better position than many of those 
around him. for he has easy hours, a com¬ 
fortable salary, and last—but by no means 
least—a pensiem to look forward to. 

Such, roughly, are the prospects of the 
budding Government servant. There are, 
of course, several different branches open 
to him. If between the age of fifteen and 
sixteen he can compete for a Boy Clerkship, 
but if he can afford to study for another 
year or so before commencing business it 
will be better for him to do so. Though 
Boy Clerks receive fair remuneration, their 
situation is not permanent, and at eighteen 
they have to retire from the Service unless 
they pass other examinations. Second 
Division Clerkships, open to British sub¬ 
jects between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty, are more tempting, though here 
the competition is very keen, and over 1,700 
candidates entered the last examination 
when one himdred vacancies were adver¬ 
tised, this number of appointments being 
considerably larger than ueual. The exam, 
itself is not very difficult, however, 
and a good education combined with aver¬ 
age ability and a little persev'erance should 
see candidates safely through. The salary 
ranges from 70/. to 300/., w'ith prospects 
of higher promotion. 

Another popular branch is the Excise, 
the regulations of w'hich are at present 
under revision. The age limits are nineteen 
and twenty-tw'o, the .salary varying from 
about 35^ (with allowances) to 250/., 
further promotion being made by depart¬ 
mental examinations. Thi.s position com¬ 
mends it.sielf e.specially to those w’ho prefer 
open-air life to being seated at office desks. 
To this class will appeal akso the As.sistant 
Clerkships in the Navy, where the duties 
lie on board the various men-of-war. 
Entering between seventeen and eighteen, 
the succe.ssful competitor receives a com¬ 
mencing salary of 45/. a year and does his 
best to attain the goal of his ambitions, the 
Paymastership-in-Chief. 

The foregoing examinations arc the eas^icr 
ones, and naturally the more difficult com¬ 
petitions offer better pros])ects, some of 
the best posts in the Service being gained 
under the “ Intermediate ” Scheme. Can¬ 
didates mufit be between eighteen and 
nineteen and a half, and if successful they 
have a choice of several situations — 


namely : Appointments in the Admiralty, 
Exchequer, Inland Bevenue, Metropolitan 
Police, War Office, and Ec( lesiastical Com¬ 
mission. The salaries begin for the most 
part at 100/., and rise by 10/. and 15/. per 
annum to 350/., promotion after that being 
by merit. 

Other excellent positions are those of 
A.ssistant Superintendents in the Indian 
Police, though in these the work necessarily 
lies in India and a very severe medical 
examination has to be passed as well as 
the usual open competitions. Successful 
competitors are well rewarded for their 
trouble, how'ever, and their salaries range 
from 250/. to 850/. Besides these com¬ 
petitions, others are held to recruit officers 
for the Consular Service, Interpreterships, 
and the Indian Civil Service ; but for these, 
candidates really need a University educfi- 
tion, a considerable knowledge of lan¬ 
guages, and no little general ability. 

Now as to the best means of preparation. 
If the candidate has reached the upper 
forms of a public school there is no reaeon 
why he should not attempt the examina¬ 
tions, only he wdll in most cases need some 
sort of specialised preparation. For this 
he could not do better than leave school 
w'hen ho is about seventeen, and attend 
one of the numerous Civil Service colleges 
now' scattered all over the country. When 
he has put in six months’ hard study he 
ought to be ready for the ordeal of the 
examination room, but he must not be 
disappointed if his first attempt is doomed 
to failure, for comparatively few meet with 
success at their maiden effort. Persever¬ 
ance and hard work are essential, and if 
candidates do not feel energetic enough to 
“cram,” it is very little use for them to 
go in for the Civil Service. The subjects 
most insisted upon by the Civil Service 
Commissioners are English Essay and 
Arithmetic, while thoroughly legible hand¬ 
writing is absolutely necessary. 

In almost every examination these sub¬ 
jects are obligatory, and certain others are 
optional, the most frequently occurring 
being French, German, Latin, History, 
Geography, Precis, Chemistry, and Mathe¬ 
matics. With a thorough knowledge of 
five or six of these the average syllaUus 
should present no very terrible difficulties; 
but the candidate who is anxious to 
try conclusions with the actual papers set 
can alw^ays buy them for about sixpence at 
Messrs. Wymans, Limited, Fetter Lane, 
E.c. All the particulars of the various 
exams, can be hod from The Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, \v., and when he has selected the 
appointment he thinks himself best fitted 
tor, he V l!l have to set about preparation 
in earnest. 

For a day or tw’o before the actual 
examination an absolute rest is advisable ; 
then, in the examination room, he mu.rt 
keep cool and do his best. He should not 
get flurried because some of the otliers seem 
more at home with the paper than he is, 
perhaps, for the men that dash at a ques¬ 
tion like a bull at a gate generally ."secure 
low marks. In an exam, in which the 
writer competed recently he happened to 
notice that a candidate sitting near him 
rushed at the English Essay as if his very 
life depended on it, and before he had 
finished he had filled two books w’ith clo.sely 
wu’itten matter. Happening to look up his 
number in the result li.st afterwards, it 
appeared that he had succeeded in scoring 
less than half mark."^ for that subject! It 
is best for the candidate to read the ques¬ 
tions through first and see that he tho¬ 
roughly understands them. Then he should 
portion out his time as he thinks best, and 
fire away at the paper, remembering to 


give only just w'hat is asked for, and above 
all things to w’rite clearly. Then it is a 
matter of possessing his soul in patiem e 
till the result list is issued, show'ing (let us 
hope) that he has succeeded in becoming a 


permanent servant of 

His Majesty's 

Government. 
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‘‘ B.O.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER. 


PHOTOGRAJ*nY FOR BEGINNERS. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. (Oxon.). 

I.—APPARATIS. 

AT the beffinnini? of spring there are always a trood 
many boys amontrst our rentiers who are Ptruek 
with the fasc-inatioas of the photoirapliic art, and, 
soeinq: what others produce who are skilkd in the work, 
d»'sirc to do .something of the <f»me kind themselvc--. 
Many have not s«*n any back numbers of the “ B.(). I’..” 
and not Ix^ing au fait in tlio preliminaricrs of tlie work 
they cannot avail tliemselves of the advanced articles 
given in the special photographic column. It is uei <s- 
.sary, therefore, to lay the foundations before we can 
raise the superstnicture, and in tliesc two articles it is 
proposed U) gi^e some elementary hints to those who 
posst'Ks no knowledge whatever of i>hotographic work, 
so as to enable them to proceed to the first steps, from 
whicli they can advance to future achievement* — 
ending, let us hope, in a F.R.I’.S. or similar decorative 
title. 

It is necessary to have some idea, to start with, of 
what liappons to the photographic plate when it is 
transfonned into a negative. The plate is covered 
with a film of gelatine emulsion, .m*nsitised with a i*re- 
paration of .silver, which renders it sensitive to liL'ht. 
Nothing wliatcver happens to it outwardly, however, 
until the plate ha.s been submitted to a “ developer,” 
w'liich causes the parts of the plate’s film that liavc 
be<!n most acted upon by light to tium a deas<*r black 
th.an tliosc which have been less acted upon. Whet) it 
is sul)sequently '* fixoii ”—that is, placed in a solution 
of hyposulpliite of soda, which removes all the silver 
that has not been acted upon by light—and afU'rw’ards 
*’ developed,” the plate ha.s space's of more or le^s 
clear glass, where tlte light luvs acted l€*a.st, alternated 
witlt space's of more or les* dense deposit. 

Placing this negative in front of a pie«'e of sensitive 
paper, in .an ordinary printing-frame, the light aet.s 
upon those parts most which it gets at most esi'-dv, 
Uirough the clearest glas.*, but provinces less and less 
ofTect on tln>iO parts where tlie paper Ls protec'ted by a 
more or h*ss dense deposit. The ri*sult is the produc¬ 
tion of a ” p«.)sitivo,” in which tlte lights and shade's are 
rt^stored again to their correct jtositions. ” Tx't it 
be granted ”—I use the language of oiu- dear old friend 
Euclid-that fig. 1 represents a phntogrtiphic nega¬ 
tive, and fig. 2 a photographic positi\e or ordinary 
print on paper : it is rerjuired to produce fig. 1.” 

Tins is done by meaas of acamc-ra, which, when all 
details arc eliminated, is merely a w ooden l>ox with an 
arrangement for holiling a dry plate in such a way as 
to allow the image formed by a lcu.s at the oUier end 
to fall upon it, thus acting on the film as before dr- 
seribed. It may be remarked that the image is always 
upside tlown, so, uules.s you stand on jour liead, it is 
of no use whatever to attempt to see it the right way 
up. Why this is so you can elicit by meaas of suitable 
questions from the master wlio gives instniction in 
optics at your school; 1 haven't space to go into it 
here. 

Tlie most necessary thing we require Ls, therefore, 
the eameni, the forms of wlm li are almost innumerable : 
oven one moderately hinge dealer will have several in 
stoc k, while one manufacturer may have dozens. 'I he 
chief distinction between the cl;vssc*s of camera is that 
Some art? made for use entirely oil a tripotl, and calh d 
"stand” camenis; tlie others are inaile to take 
"snapshots” in the hand, and are called "hand” 
cameras. The former Ls distin< tly the bc-st class f >r a 
beginner, unless he gets one tliat can be used eiliit-r 
way, of which many types are on the market. 

In choosing such a camera care should be taken that 
it eml>CHiies eertain features without which you will 
find it dillieult to j>rodnee gootl wi.»rk ; and although we 
begin ns tyros we tJo not intend to continue as such e ery 
long, so we mu.st be prejtared for doing better work 
when rocjiiired. The features on which .-.tre.s.s should l>e 
laid are that the camera should be of what is known 
as the " double extension ’’ type—that is, tlu? belh.w.-. 
must rack out far enough to itermit the bai'k part of the 
lens to be usetl witliout the front ; this enables oltieets 
far away to be photograjihed larger than they other¬ 
wise could be ; also for use when cc>pying pictures, etc., 
their full size. It must also have some arrangement 
for shifting the back cU>>e up to tlie front, for use when 
" wide-atigle ” lenses are to be employeii—that is, 
lenses which enal)le a great deal tnore of the sul>i‘‘et to 
be got on to the j)late than those asually etuployed. 
They are wanted in confined situations, siu’h as for 
interiors of hnildings. f tc. It must, of course, he 
capaide of taking ]diotographs both vertically (the 
upright way of the plate) and horizontally (tlie long 
way of the plate): but a.s practically all csimeras are 
now made to do this, one need not trouble to search 
for one spis'ially made that way. (’are, however, 
should be Uikeu to sec that it does do it. 
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the camera, tliero arc a few tliinis’S required 
for ln*yirmiuK work a phototTapher. We luuht have 
tlie following,'; 

1. —Thew are best of porcelain, the size of 

the plate wo intend to use. We shall require at least 
three. 

'J. A fluid nimsure, to measure up to two or four 
ounces. 

3. W'riqhts and scales .—The weisrhts to weigh from a 
^ain to an ounce. 



FK;. 1.—I’UOTOUK.U’HIC ^EUATIVE. 


4. A dark-room lamp, iriving a safe red light, unless 
vou intend to make the window of a room dark red and 
UiM* Umt room for dev«*loping. 

6. I'.otth^s of developer, tixing solution, etc. 
f». Draining rack for drying negatives after develop¬ 
ment and wu.shing. 



FIG. 2.—Positive pkoduced from fig. i. 


7. Some arrangement for wa.shing the negatives— 
i.c. any of tlie wasliers sold by dealers. The water 
usually enb’rs at tlie top from a tap and is drawti off 
fr(»m the bottom by mean-s of a sjThon or similar 
device. 

Tt is necessary to hav'e some kind of a strong woo«len 
table, on which development, etc., can bo performed. 
.\n ordinary wot>den top will serve, but it is I letter to 
cover the top with Kliwt zinc, enanielleii. This pre¬ 
vents the various solutions sinking into the wood and 
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possibly keejung it always wet. Those wtio can aitord 
it can have a lead sink in tlie comer of this table, over 
which the |K‘rformances connt'cti'd witli development, 
etc., can be carried out; but for those who do not 
a.'^pire to sucli ambitious arrangements an ordinary 
zinc bucket and a fairly large jug, to contain tlie wash¬ 
ing wiiter, will really answer all requirements, even for 
lirst-class work. Many people witli mure money than 
.skill lit up the most elaliorate dark-rooms, but get no 
more good work out of them than the humble worker 
with his simple pail and jug. 

'I’lie Iloor of the diirk-riKim may lv» covereil with 
thick linoleum, to jirevent the water that the operator 
may unwittingly upset from s<.»aking into the wood, 
or possibly running through and appearing in a damp 
patch on the ciMliug of the room below. Some solu¬ 
tions—e..7. that of ordinary hyposulphite of soda— 
should be carefully wiped up oil the table, as tliLs 
substance, being hygroscopic, absorbs water from 
the air whenever damp, so tliat even after the lluid luis 
dried up when the weather is dry, it will come out 
again in a wet pat<-h, w henever the weather is wet. for 
a long time after spilling it if the solutionis ullovxed to 
permeau* the wikmI of the table. 

'Ihe lighting of the dark-room is a most inijicrtant 
point. If it is dis ii|( d to U-se* daylight, the window 
must be covered over with some sort of opaque cover¬ 
ing, jireferably siretchel on fnitms, the combination 
of which entirely covei-s the window. One frame or 
the other may be co\ercd with dark ruby medium, but 
it is not d»*sirable to have too large a surface of it. or 
too much light may Ik* admitted and fog the plates. 
If it is d«*sired freijuently to work by night, a niby 
lamp of any approved constmetion may be u.sed ; 
preferably one that lights with ehs-tricity rather than 
ga-s or oil. the former lieing so hot and the latter .so 
]iainfully odoriferous. 'I'he lamp should have a chimney, 
as this prevents smoking—a fatal detect with most 


lamps without chimneys. It must have some means 
of turning the llame up and down from the outside of 
tlie lamp. It is a doutitful (luestion whether it is not 
bett4T to block the window up entirely with opaque 
material and develoj) by means of a ruby lamp even 
ill the daitinie, the light being much more under one’s 
control ; at any rate, that is my own practice. I have 
a blind of opaipie material running in grovives down 
the sides of the window, and thus eliniinato all liglit 
from outside before coniniencing to work. The light 
is then supplied by an ehvtric lamp in a glass bottle 
covered with niby medium. 'Ihc system lias the 
advantage that one can get ruby light or actinic liglit 
(by withdrawing the lamp) as desired, or total dark¬ 
ness by turning oil the switch. 

SiTUjiulous cleanliness is essiuitial in the dark-room, 
anti all bottles, etc., iniLst be |ierf«.*ctly clean b<foro 
putting any solutions into them. Tlie mi.xlure of 
two .solutions may result in sometiiing quite dilTerent 
from what the worker originally inieinied : as, for ex¬ 
ample, in rediiting broiiinh'S with femeyanide of 
pot;us-,ium and broinitle of potassium, preparatory to 
toning tJiem with sulphiile of soda. If tlie solutions 
are jnire. the rediicisl image coim-s back a goo<l brown 
in the Huljiliitie s»ilution ; but wik* betnle the unfortu¬ 
nate who gets a little hyj.osulphite of so<la into tlie 
ferni'yanidc solution ! for the print reduced in such a 
mixture will assuredly never return, whatever means 
he may attempt in liLs frantic etlort-s to n*siore it. 
I mention this as a ca.se which shows how iiis'i's.sary it 
is to keep sohitiims ajiart. .Ml boltl»*s should be care¬ 
fully labelled, and it saves a lot of future trouble if 
the amount of the ingredients in the bottle are given 
on the label; tints tliey can ea.sily be found when more 
of the contents have to be mi.xed up. 

I’he dark-room having been thus arranged, we may 


prociH'd to couaider the elementary details of developing 
a negative. 

(Jo be conlinxud.) 


^ ^ ^ 

The “ B.C.P.” Coin Collector. 

By FRED. W. BURQESS. 


X.—SIEGE riKCES, 


rpirrP.F is always a fascination in the stories of the 
1 , Civil War which dislurbisJ Knghiiid in the time of 
t’harles I.. wlien King and I’arliament were at war one 
with another. I luring that struggle between the two 
parti(« many of the great baronial ea-'th-s, until tlien 
thuiighl to have been strongholds so impregnahle that 
an eni.-my could noteaiiture them, were held in turn for 
Kingand I'arliument, many beeoming ruin.s nevermore 
to be ri^T'tored. At some of these ee.sth-s long sieges 
were niaintaintal, and King Cluiries fuund’it mses.sary 
to si't up lemponiry mints to strike money for the pay¬ 
ment of his troops and for i-arrying on the war. 'Jhe 
ihlhciilty of obtaining .silver to mint was got over by 
melting ilown the vast stores of beautiful old silver 
I'late found in tlii-se ca-th-s and given by wealtliy 
followers who stripped thidr tn*asure i-liest.s. 'I'he 
coins made were often cnidely stanij>ed, and for nmsons 
we do not full}’ understand jias-sed current for very 
odd amounts. Many of thirso so-called siege piives 
are very rare now ; others, liowever, are fairly eonimon 
and are met with frequently in the sale rooiius and in 
dealers’ stiM-ks. 

'I'liose who have visited Poarborongh lately will be 
familiar with the ohl ruined castle there. It wa.s that 
castle, prohably built in the reign of King J^tephen, 
which was held for King t’harles in the first si«*ge 
until the Itoyalist Governor, .'^•r Hugh Cholmley, was 
fonvd to surrender. The ('a.stle. however, came once 
more into the hands of the Hoyalist.s, being Gnally 
surrendered to the I’arliament in t)ne of the 

reinarkahle si«*gc pi(“ci‘s struck from a pir-ceofold silver 
jilate is illustrated in tig. 1, From the date it will be 
seen that it was struck early in the year of the lirst 
capitulation. A rough \iew of the aistle gateway isj 
given on Die reverse, the value of Die ]iiece being 
nominally two sbillings and sixpence. 

As I'ontefract L’a.>tle was held by Royalists long after 
tlic axccuUuu of Charles L some siege pieces wero 


were two varieties of Phillings, oblong and octaronal, 
and an cK-tagonal ninejienc*-. 'J’be siege piei..es of 
Newark were very numerous, and tJiey are now the least 
e.xiien>ive of any of the coins which remind us of Diat 
terrihle war hetweiMi Kngli^tlimen. Issued lietwcen the 
years 1G14 and 1G4G, they were lozenge-shaped, the one 



fig. 1, 


illustrated in fig. 2 being of the nominal value of 
twelve pence. Newark, it will be remembensi, W’a» 
relieved by I’rince Rupert, but the year following the 
I’lirliameiiUiriaiis mrain laid siege to it. loiter, w le-n 
the King wiis at Newark, messengers arrived intimatiinf 
that the Karl of l.eveii and a body of S<'ol<-h I’urliuineu- 
tan ms wiTe coming, and Charh-s retired to 0\for»i. 

There are a few v«'ry rare si«*ge pnsa-s. some of which 
have been frequciiDy forged ; among Diiuu may be lueu- 



ptrnck there bearing the name of Pharles TT. Tliese 
were curious w^tagonal coins on which were also views 
of castle gateways. 

At Carlisle octagonal coins of the value of three 
shillings, and some half-(Towiis, were stni<-k. as well a.s 
a few shiiliags, which were circular. At C’olciicster tliere 


tioned those of Beeston Castle, all iiretrular-shaped 
Coins struck from piives of silver spoons and plates. 
Siege pie<a>s, although rare, are x-ery deJightfiil toi>*arch 
for, as they present such charming soux’enirs of tiu«e 
stirring events in Knglisii history which we all hope 
will never be repeated. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 703. 

By F. Rkislvxn and A, 0. White. 



S OLUTION of No. 702.—1, P—R 4, P— 
Kt 6 (or a). 2, Q x Kt, and 3 Kt x Q P, 

or to Q 8 or K 7 mate, (a) P x P. 2, Q x P 
ch, and 3, Kt mates. 

KotrC’s is solved by 1, L G7 and 2, K B3 
or C2 or L B7 or G2t. The next is 1, M G2, 
P Ed (or o, 6, c). 2, L F3. (a) K E6. 

2. M E2. (b) K C7. 2, P EOf. (c) N:G2. 

2. L:G2.—The one ^nth K El has 1, O E5. 
N:E5 (or a, b, c). 2, M F4. (o) K 1)4. 

2, M F4t. (6) N':E7. 2, O C6. (c) O B6. 
2, O 7 C6.—The one by J. D. and J. K. is 
1, L Bo, and several fine mates follow.— 
Trailer’s first is 1, M Co, and 2, L A4 or FI. 
—The second is 1, L F8, and 2, K F6 or 
L P:8.—The third is 1, O Fo. K:F5 (or a, h). 
2, K G3. (a) P:F5. 2. K H3. (6) N D7 

or K G4. 2. O H(>.—The fourth is 1, O H5, 

K F3 (or a, b). 2, L F2t, K E4. 3, O GSf, 

K E5. 4, L C5X. (a) K Fo. 2, L Ffif, 
K E4. 3, O G3t, K C5 or E3. 4, O F4 or 
LC3t (6)K:H5. 2, LG1.KH6. 3,LG8, 
K Ho. 4, L GoJ ; and if K:H3, also 2, L Gl, 
and 3, L GO.—Chocholous's is 1, K Bl, N E7. 
2. N Cl, and other fine variations.—Pal- 
koska’s is 1, K H3, M:A3t. 2, K H2, 
M:A2t. 3, K H3, M A3t. 4, K H4, M A4. 
5, M Al. M:A1. 6, P B.3t.—Lehner’s is 

1, M Cl, K B8 or P Bo. 2, K; B6 or K C7.— 
Konig’s is 1, L E7, O Dof. 2, K A7, 0:E7. 
3, M B4t, K Do. 4, M Bof, K to one of four 
squares, and 5, M or OJ.—Kdnig’s has 
1, O F8 and 2, O D7, \nth five mates 
to follow.—The self-mate is 1. MFl. 
P CO. 2, M HI, P HO. 3, L FO, P:F0 
4, O D4, P F5. 0, O EO, P F4. 0, N Gl, 

P F3. 7, P G 4t, P:G3t. 

Among the quoted problems is a four- 
mover bv A. Nowotnv, anno 1854, thus: 
K D2 ; M B2, Co ; N B*4 ; O FI, F2. K D4 ; 
M H8 ; N GO ; O B8. Solved by 1, O G3, 
M E8. 2, M B C2. It can have fewer pieces, 

thus : K E3 ; M DO ; N CV>; O G2, G3 ; 
P C2. K Eo ; M A8 ; N H7 ; P D3. 

Another precious one in three moves is by 
J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn : K G7 ; L GO • 
O El, EO ; P F2. K E5. 

A game betwc'en S. Tarrasch and H. N. 
PUlsbury is quotecl, which, at move 43, 
stoo<l: K Gl ; L H4 ; M FI ; O HO; 
P D4, E3. F5, H3. K G7 ; L CO ; M B3 ; 
O D7 ; P B4, C3, E4, FO, H7 ; and Pillsburv 
won thus: 44, L G3t. K:H0. 45. K HI, 
L D5. 40, M Gl, L:F5. 47, L H4t, L H.5. 
48, LF4t,LG5. 49, M:G5, P;G5. SO.LDOt, 
K H5. 51, L:D7. 


To CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. W. Otedstead).—Your two-er may be : K El; 
L B6 ; M Al; P C'JS, D4. K ai; M E6 ; P B l, D6, 
El, E5. The game with your fatlicr ia interestiug. 

D. C. Me.—The problem by Dr. Schumer iu the 
Natal paper of last March was already made in April 
1896, tlms : K E.5 ; M Cl ; O A3, C3 ; P B2, Bo. 
K B4 ; P B3, 136, E6. Mate iu three. 



TODD MINOR’S 
LIBRARY: 

A MONOLOGUE. 

Properties : A book case, a chair, and a small table. 
Todd Minor. 

Well, well! It’s really time I made a clearance 
Among these relics of my early days. 

A shelf of indiscriminate appearance 
Suggests a lack of method in my waj-s. 

(Talts down a book.) 

llcre’a " Crusoe.” Heart alive I The days are 
over 

When I was thrilled by all that Crusoe did. 

And now the ventures of that ocean rover 
tjeem but fit reading for the youngest kid. 

{SUs dotpn and reads a few passages.) 

Humph 1 That's not bad. In fact it’s rather 
clever : 

Distinctly natty as such stories go. 

But where’s tliat bit about the raft ? . . . How¬ 
ever, 

I mustn’t squander time on old Defoe. 

Ah, here it is—a first-class illastration : 

A woo<i engraving in the ancient style. 

Well, Crusoe, for the cliarm iu your narration, 

1 won’t discard you for a little while. 

(/xzy* volume on table and turns to shelf.) 

M hat’s this ? ** Tom Brown.” Tom Brown whose 
cute assistance 

Has legged-up Rugby. Oft I’ve read him 
tlirough. 

And surely, Thomas, I could face existence 
Without a further reference to you. 

To all your escapades I’ve been a party; 

In all your triumplis felt an equal zest. 

I owe you many healthy lauglis and hearty, 
iknd many thoughts—the wisest and the best. 

But since I’ve had a decent share of schooling, 

-Vnd fiction seems superlluous with fact, 

Tlie spell you wrought is naturally cooling, 

So yield your room, where all are closely packed 
The volume is familiar, 1 confess it, 

Kec'alling days I would not quite forget. 

Well, here’s a niche to hold it, if I press it. 
llicre, Thomas Brown, you’re wortli your lodging 
yd. 

Hullo, what’s this ? The dust’ll want some blow¬ 
ing ! 

It’s very drift ha.s made the title dim. 

Some one has thumbed It well, a fondness showing 
By wear and tear—” The fairy tales of Grimm ” ! 
Oh, surely that can go among the lumber ! 

I have no further tnick with fay or sprite. 

And why should I this little siiace encumber 

With tales that roused my dead and gone delight ? 

True, it’s not large, ami in its very tatters 

Tliere’s something, lacked by volumes neat and 
trim, 

A spell tliat lurks in prehistoric matters 

Far and beyond the " Fairy Tales of Grimm.” 
And nere’s my name. The mater wTote it, clearly, 
With fond laudatioiLS none would think my due. 
Well, fairy Grimm, for that hand writing merely 
I’ll squeeze sulllclent Jqiace for holding you. 

(Puis It on table and glances orcr titles of other books.) 

Yes (hesitatingly). No—yes-Well, I won’t destroy 

it. 

The simple nonsense could delight me once. 

And if I’ve grown too clever to enjo 3 ' it. 

That proves that I’m a Uterarv dunce. 

(Opens Imok in que.dion and scans a line or two.) 

How utterly incoasequent the chatter 
When, at the table ’neath the forest tree. 

The mad March Hare and the 3 'et madder Hatter 
Jammed the poor Donnouse in tlie pot of tea. 


No; deep scholastic pride shall not induce me 
This ancient friend to banish or condemn. 

And though the practical may much abuse me, 

I won’t give up my “ Wonderland ” for them. 
Beside, look here 1 I venture to remind you, 
There is a school before our schooling davs. 

Why should you put its simple lore behind you, 
Deu 3 'ing benefit and scorning praise ? 

(While speaking last verse, books arc replaced from table 
and duded.) 

Can we not entertain sublime ambitions, 

Dis])lay fine muscle at the goal or net. 

And still reap sometliing from these old traditions 
Wliich many seem so auxious to forget ? 
ril keep my books; that’s settled and decided. 

Since wi.sdom chose them for my infant cheer; 
And no new' work, for recent needs j)rovide<l, 

Slioll oust them from their ancient quarters here. 

JUHN Lka, 


ta< 






Corresponbence, 


L. STANYON.—1. There i.s no model 3 'aeht magazine 
now. 2. You can obtain photographs of almost any 
Britisli warship from West A Co.. photo«.Taphers, 
Gosport, Hampsliire. Your best plan would be to 
send them a list of what \'ou want, and the si'/,eH, and 
tTiimsmit the money for the bill by Post Ollice Order. 

Ro.vn.—W rite for Uie prospectuses of the .Agricultural 
Colleges, a list of which is given in Whitaker’s 
Almanack. 

C. DE Body.—T liank you for writing. The paragraph 
on p. 160 is incorrect in more ways than one. Tle re 
was no crusade Iu 1188; Dainietta wa.s captured 
on November 5, 1219, and again, by .‘^t. lx>uis, in 
1249 ; and tlie .statement about the .sfiips is incorrect 
and evidently absurd, for tlie models are of ves.s 4 *ls 
of tlie seventeenth century, notliing at all like them 
beiug afloat four ceuturies before. 

H. Discombe.—T he latest would .seem to be Tlie 
How Docs It Work of Electricity,” by T. W. Corbin, 
pubil-Jied at a shilling by C. A*. I’eorsou, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

R. J. W.—If j'ou mean black spots on the coat it often 
happens that puppies become more niarketl as they 
grow older. It has nothing to do witli fceiline. The 
colour of hair is not atlectefl in tliat w ay by food. 

A. W. Holbrook.— 1. The sketch is of no use to us. 
2. All inks made from ordiiiurj'^ aniline dyes will 
fade if exiHised to the sun. ' • 

L. S. (Toronto).—The active spirit of the “ Rangers " 
movement is Dr. Todd-White, Leytoiistoue, Essex, 
England. 

T. C. (Nottingham),—You are too late now’. The offer 
you refer to was made long, long ago. 

CllKV. La Valle (Pyestock).—1. Sampson Lowr 
A Co., publisliers. 2. All ngnlar Headers may 
enter the competition irrespecti ve of age or natioii- 
alit}'. 3. All manuscrii»ts .submitted are con.sidered 
in due course, and if uasuitable are returned i>ro- 
vided stamped and addres.-.ed envelope be sent with 
tiiem. 

W. F. C. (Eocles).—1. ” Every Boy’s Monthly ” is now 
amalgamated with the “ H.O.l’.” 2. Ves; very 

likely in tlie current volume. But we like to vary 
our serial story writers a.s mueli as possible, so as to 
give our readers the opportunity’ of becoming ac- 
C 2 uainted witli all the best authors. 

A Nibv Reader. —The address is Baascli A Ix}mb, 
19 Thavies Imi, Holborn CirciLs, London, E.C, A 
fliop wliere cameras are sold is not necessarily an 
opliciiui’s. 

W. H. N.—1. Consult a copy of tlie Navy List and you 
will find tliat ” Dreaiinouglits ” Is a pojiiilar term 
which the Admiralty’ docs not re«*ognis4‘. The 
ships of the Navy areonicialh’ clii-ssilied into Battle¬ 
ships, Annoiired Cnii-crs, Protected f'nii>ers-- First 
Class, Prot«*cted (.Yuisers—Second Class, J’rotiH led 
Oiiiser.s—Thiril ( hiss, Fnamioured Cniistrs, and 
Scouts. The Dnadmatght is no match for the battle¬ 
ships that have sini’c been built. 2. The old vi^sels 
of tbe Navy now’ ased as training and refonnutory 
sliips are the Arefhusa, tbe Clio, tlie Conway, the Corn¬ 
wall, the Ktnpress, the huh fatty able, the Mars, the 
Mount Ktlyrumbt, the Soufhatnpttm, the Wnrspitc, 
the Wcdt.sley. aud the Worcesttr. Of tliosc the 
Conway (which w.as formerly the A'i/e) and the 
Worcr.<ter (formerly the Prt'derick William) are 
training sihijis for oflicers of tlie Merchant Service, 
and the Warspite Gate the Conqutror) is the training 
snip of the Manne Society. 

S. A. T. (Bergen).—The coloured plates are publi.shcd 
in tlie monthly parts and volumes, not iu the weekly 
eilition. How could tliey be, when they often cobt 
mure than the price of the latter ? 
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FREE. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE WRECK. 

I T was not a long letter that Uncle 
Herbert wrote; but, on the other 
hand, it was to the point: 

“ Dear Howard, —At last I have had 
thia affair settled, and by the time you 
receive this I hope to be on my way home. 

“ Old Humphrey’s cipher, together with 
several other interesting old documents, 
is now in my possession, but I am afraid 
that wo are not out of the wood yet, as the 
cipher requires a lot of puzzling out. 

“ Chapijell, an English mining engineer 
out here, who has done me good service as 
an interpreter, tells me that all sorts of 
vague rumours are flying about regarding 
my presence in Pernambuco, and advises 
me to take great care both of myself and 
the papers while I am here. I wonder 
why ? 

“ How'ever, there’s no need to write 
more, as I hope to be back again in dear 
old Polruan ere long. I’ve had a draft 
sent on to ‘ The Devon and Cornwall 
Bank,’ representing the cash part of the 
business, as I think it’s safer. 

“ Love to Reggie, and remembrances to 
any friends you run across. 

“ Herbert.” 

With Humphrey Trevena’s cipher, as 
well as the long-lost log, in our possession, 
the outlook certainly seemed more hopeful, 
and both my father and 1 looked eagerly 
forward to my uncle’s return. 

“ Just like him, not to say by what boat 
he’s coming,” grumbled my father, good- 
naturedly. ” 1 suppose he’ll turn up like 
the proverbial bad ha’penny.” 

A few days after the receipt of my 
uncle’s letter, I went for a ramble along 
the cliffs towards Polperro. It was about 
seven in the evening when I started. All 
day a thick white mist had hung over the 
sea, but just before I set out on my walk 
the mist disa])peared wdth remarkable sud¬ 
denness and a strong southerly wind 
began to send the heavy rollers thundering 
against the cliffs. As twilight deepened 
into night, I could see the double haJf- 
ininute Hash of the Eddystone. till a cloud¬ 
bank obscured the friendly light. 

” We’re in for a dirty night,” I re¬ 
marked to myself in nautical parlance, and 
the dark-brown sails of the fishing boats, 
showing dimly against the whito-crested 
waves as they ran for shelter, supported 
my supposition. Before I reached home 
the storm was at its height, the wind howl¬ 
ing over our chimne.y-[H)ts in spite of the 
comparatively sheltered X)osition of the 
house. 

” Your Uncle Herbert will be having a 
lively time of it, if he is anywhere near 
the Channel,” remarked my father, while 
we were at sup]>er. 

“Yes; but it doesn’t matter so much 
on a liner,” I replied. ‘‘ It’s the fishing- 
boats and small coasters that suffer as a 
rule in these gales.” 

“ That’s true ; so long as the navigation 
lights are visible, steamers have little to 
fear. But, iny word. Crosbie was bring¬ 
ing his ten-tonner round from Falmouth 
to-day. I wonder how he got on ; I sup¬ 
pose you didn’t notice her in the harbour 
as you came acro.ss ? ” 

” Y"ou mean the Dorothy? No, she 
vva.sn’t on her moorings at five o’clock.” 

” It’s too late to make inquiries at the 
club,” replied my father, consulting his 
watch. ‘‘ But I think I’ll stroll up to the 
< oastguard station and ask if she has been 
.“^eon. Put on your oilskins, Reggie, and 
come too; that is, if you don’t mind the 
rain.” 


Together we toiled up the steep path 
that led up to the coastguard look-out hut, 
and every step towards the hill brought us 
more exi)osed to the howling wind and the 
biting rain, till we were glad to gain the 
shelter of a rough cairn that served as a 
wind-screen. 

Out of the darkness loomed an object 
that resolved itself into the coastguard on 
duty, who. clad in oileys and sou’wester, 
kept faithful watch and ward on this ex¬ 
posed and bleak position. 

‘‘Good evening, McCallum.” 

Good evening, sir; it blows a bit fresh 
to-night.” 

‘‘ Anything startling? ” 

‘‘ Not as far as I knows of, sir; all the 
boats ’ave come in.” 

” That’s something to be thankful for,” 
remarked my father. ” But has anything 
been seen or heard of Mr. Cro.sbie's 
Dorothy? I believe she is making a 
pa.ssage from Falmouth to-day.” 

‘‘ y\r. Crosbie ain’t no mug at the 
game,” replied the man. ” Strikes me 
he’s either put back or run into Meva- 
gissey.” 

‘‘1 hope so, too,” rejoined my father; 
and the conversation, which had been con¬ 
ducted by sheer strength of lungs, owing 
to the howling of the w ind, ceased, and we 
relapsed into complete silenc'e. 

From our position we could see both 
within and without the harbour; and what 
a contrast ! Within the harbour, though 
the waves caused a nasty ‘‘ lop,” the 
twinkling lights of Fowey, and the oscillat¬ 
ing anchor-lamps of scores of weather¬ 
bound ve.'isels in the Pool, caused quite a 
glare in the dark, rain-laden sky; while 
seaward, as far as the mirk allowed one to 
see, was one confused tumble of white- 
crested waves, which, with a noise that 
was heard above the singing of the wind, 
hurled themselves against the rock-bound 
cliffs, sending up columns of white spray, 
that burst in hissing .showers over our 
shelter, 200 feet above the sea. Not the 
faintest glimmer of a shi|)’s light was 
visible, and only the blinking eye of St. 
Catherine’s gave out its warning red flash 
to break the awful desolation of the 
raging waves. 

‘‘ Bitterly cold for May,” shouted my 
father into my ear. “We are doing no 
good by stopjung here.” 

“Good night, McCallum,” he added, 
turning towards the coastguardsman ; but 
at that moment a pale blue light flashed 
u])wards in dn-kness. 

Instantly the look-out man became the 
personification of alertness. With his 
night-glass bearing in the direction of the 
light he waited till the signal w’as re¬ 
peated ; then, doubling across the open 
ground between us and the signal-hut, he 
proceeded to ‘‘ring up” the rest of the 
deta( hment. 

‘‘ A vessel in distress,” exclaimed my 
father ; and, following the coastgiiard.sman, 
we entered the hut to gain further infor¬ 
mation. 

‘‘ There’s a ship ashore on the Cannis. 
^Vlessage just through from the Gribben. 
Mevagissey and Polkerris lifeboats called 
out, and our men to patrol the c liffs between 
Point Neptune and Pridmouth,” reported 
the man w'ith the abruptne.ss of years of 
di-scirdine. ” If you wants to see anything 
of the business, sir, our chaps’ll put you 
acro.ss, for ’tain’t likely :ie if there’ll be any 
watermen about this sort o’ night.” 

‘‘We may as well make a night of it. 
Reggie,” remarked my father, “though I 
am afraid we cannot of much practical 
u.se. Run home as hard as you can, and 
bring my flask and as many biscuits as 
you can stow in your i)ockets, and rejoin 


me at the ferry. We may be hungry be¬ 
fore morning.” 

I did as I was bid, and five minutee 
later w^e were crossing the harbour in the 
stern-sheets of a Service gig, the boat 
plunging violently in the short steep seas. 

On landing at White Houso steps (for, 
owning to the flood tide, it was impossible 
to make Ready Money Cove), we found 
that the news of the catastrophe had 
already spread, and crow-ds of people were 
hurrying along the road leading to the 
Gribben. Staggering against the furious 
gusts, we crossed the head of the Cove, 
finding temiwrary shelter in the wooded 
slopes of Point Neptune; but, on gaining 
the high ground at the back of St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s lighthouse, w'e w'ere in full view' of 
the sea, only a low' fence of wire netting 
.separating the rough path from the edge 
of the cliffs, against whic'Ji tl\^ waves 
tumbled a hundi’ed feet below’. 

It must have been close on tw'o o'clock 
when we reached the ba.'^e of the Gribben 
day-mark, around which were gathered 
about two hundred juusons—fishermen, 
constgiiards, and civilians—all of whom 
W'ere l(X)king intently seaw'ard toward.^i the 
Cannis, a half-.submerged rock lying a 
quarter of a mile from shore. 

There w’as nothing to be seen, for the 
darkness was too intense, while the signals 
of di.stress had long siiue been discon¬ 
tinued—the ab.sence of which gave rise to 
the most despondent conjectures. 

“ ’Tain’t no good waitin’ ’ere,” grum¬ 
bled one of the onlookers, a pemsioned 
coastguardsman. “ She’s broke up hours 
ago.” 

“ Supposin’ some of they chaps comes 
ashore? ” 

‘‘ What can us do for the likes o' they ? " 
replied the first speaker contemptuously'. 
“ Why, with this tide a-makin’ to the 
west’ard, they’ll all be corpses long afore 
they reaches shore. Ev’en if they don’t, 

there’s the rocks-and with a shrug 

of the shoulder.s that conveyed a signih- 
cant meaning, the sentence remained un- 
fini.'^hed. 

Slowly the day dawned, but the fury of 
the gale did not abate, although the wind 
shifted more to the south-we.^t. The old 
<o.i.stguardsinan was right, tho shij) had 
“ broke up,” and not a vestige remained. 

“ What time be ’igh water? ” asked one 
of the men. 

“ A quarter to five, George,” rex)lied 
another. “ See, the lifeboats are oft 
’onie. ” 

“ Do yon bapf)en to know^ the name of 
the vessel ? ” asked my father. 

“No. sir, we don’t; an’ what’s moro. 
W’e can’t make out as ’ow she got in lliert*, 
unless it w’a.s she couldn’t make out tlie 
leadin’ lights.” 

“ I think we may as well make for homo. 
Beggie,” said my father. “ Tbrye’s in»- 
tiiing to be seen, and no good to be done.” 

We de.sceiuled the headland, and reached 
the sea-level at Pridmonth beach, whore 
the waves were tumbling in lieavily, 
though, owing to the shift of wind, with 
not .so much violeiKo. Under the 5:helt<*r 
of a friendly rock we re.^ted for nearly 
half an hour, making a sorry meal frcni 
tho biscnit.s my father had been thoughttui 
enough to remind me to bring. 

On resuming onr w’ay, we bad just 
pa.s.«ed the cottage.s near the grotto, arul 
were about to take the .steep path leadi’i^' 
to the top of the clirfis on the other side 
of the little bay, when a w’ell-known vciice 
shouted. “ Wait a bit, Howard ! ” 

We bedh turned round, and, to our in¬ 
tense astoni.«hment, within five yards of us 
stood my Uncle Herbert. 

Coatless, hatless, and clad only in a |>air 
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of trousers that were much too small for 
him, a grey shirt, and a pair of canvas 
shoes, he looked like a regular tramp, 
while a strip of linen bound round his 
forehead half concealed hie features. Yet 
it was Uncle Herbert, sure enough, and we 
stood still in speechless surprise. 

Is that all you have to say to a 
fellow?” he exclaimed, wringing my 
father's hand. 

” However, in the name of all that’s 
w-onderful, did you get here? ” asked my 
father. 

‘‘Come ashore from the wreck, of 
course,” he replied, speaking as if it were 
an everyday occurrence. 

‘‘ 1 am afraid you are the only one who 
did so,” remarked my father, gravely. 
‘‘ Where did you get that rig-out ? ” 

‘‘ At yonder cottage. They were awfully 
kind to me. But, let’s make for home, 
for I’m terribly tired, hungry, and 
knocked about. I’ll tell you everything 
later on.” 

We began to ascend a steep, tree-fringed 
path that led up from Pridmouth Bay to 
the top of the cliffs, and I noticed that 
my uncle limped painfully. Without 
speaking a word, my father helped him 
over the stile, then, one on each side of 
him, we assisted his halting footsteps. 

In this manner we slowly negotiated two 
fields, and at length came to a hollow, 
where a rifle-range is situated. Here the 
cliffs were not more than twenty feet in 
height, and the sea was sweeping over the 
exposed pathw’ay. It was now broad day-, 
light, though the sun w^as hidden by fleet¬ 
ing masses of cloud, and the wind still 
blew furiously, whistling through the 
barley and young shoots of corn. 

‘‘We shall never be able to get him up 
this next rise without assistance, Reggie,” 
said my father, glancing at his w'ell- 
nigh helpless brother. ‘‘ Just run to 
the top of the cliff and see if anyone is 
in sight.” 

Running, while clad in oilskins, is hot 
and tiring work, and I was almost breath¬ 
less when I reached the highest part of the 
cliff path. Not a creature was in sight, 
so I began to return. Just at that moment, 


in some bushes to the side of the path, there 
was a movement, and I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a face I shall never forget. 

A man was lying full length in the 
gorse. He had evidently been watching 
us as we descended the hollow. He was 
without doubt a foreign sailor, judging by 
his olive complexion, black eyes, long hair, 
and the large earrings he wore. He was 
clad in a red shirt, blue trousers, and red 
stocking cap, while round his waist was a 
soiled leather belt, from which hung a 
sheath-knife in a long pig-skin case, and 
by the saturated state of his clothes and 
his matted hair I knew he had been in 
the water. But for an instant he eyed 
me with a look of diabolical rage on his 
face, then, springing to his feet, he rushed 
past and sped towards the town, leaving me 
standing in bewilderment at the strange 
apparition. 

However, I did not mention the matter 
when I returned, for it was evident that 
there were more important things to con¬ 
sider. 

‘‘ There’s no help for it,” said my father 
when I told him of the uselessness of my 
errand. ‘‘ VVe must manage it somehow. 
Come along, Herbert, old boy,” he added 
encouragingly. “ Buck up, and you’ll 
soon be safely home.” 

My uncle struggled gamely to his feet, 
and the tedious progress was resumed, but 
ere we had gone a few steps he suddenly 
staggered and fell unconscious to the 
ground. 

Thereupon I saw my father perform a 
feat of strength and endurance which, 
strong as he was, utterly astonished me. 
Throwing off his oilskins, he bent down, 
and, hauling his brother’s inanimate form 
upon his broad back, raised himself and set 
off at a rapid pace towards Fowey, I 
struggling in the rear, though I carried 
nothing but his discarded coat. 

Up the steep path he pressed, without 
pausing a moment : as sure-footed as a goat 
he trod the narrow way, made additionally 
dangerous by reason of the slime, and, in 
less than half an hour, gained the town, 
never resting till he placed his burden on 
the steps of the ferry. 


Willing hands helped us lift my uncle 
into the boat, and, accompanied by a doc¬ 
tor, and followed by a pair of reporters antir 
a kjiot of curious onlookers, the little pro¬ 
cession reached my father’s house, my 
uncle’s strange escape from the sea being 
the subject of much conjecture and not a 
little romance. 

“ Absolute quietness is essential,” was 
the doctor’s mandate, and in obedient 
silence our neighbours went away, the 
reporters following, on hearing that no 
details were forthcoming, to prepare a 
column of sensational copy based on the 
flimsiest material imaginable. 

Worn out with my night’s vigil I turned 
in before noon and slept like a top till the 
following morning. My father watched by 
the patient’.s bedside till nearly midnight, 
w'hen, satisfied that there was no cause 
for serious anxiety, and that the expected 
symptoms of brain fever had not shown 
themselves, he allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded to snatch a few hours’ sleep ; but 
before I was awake he was up and about, 
showing no signs of the physical and 
mental strain he had undergone. 

Uncle Herbert, too, was awake, and 
beyond complaining of a slight stiffness, 
refused to admit that he was ill. No 
mention of the shipwreck had passed 
between the brothers, but my father, 
taking me aside, told me that it was sur¬ 
mised that the unfortunate ship was the 
Andrta Doria, that being the name painted 
on a couple of lifebuoys and a shattered 
whaler that had been" washed ashore at 
Pridmouth Bay, and that my uncle was tho 
only survivor. 

“The only survivor?” I repeated. 
“ Then where did that foreign-looking 
sailor come from ? ” 

“ W’hat foreign sailor was that?” in¬ 
quired my father, and, having told him of 
my encounter with the mysterious stranger 
on the cliff, he remarked : 

“ I MTonder what his little g.ame is? ” 

The doctor called again in the afternoon 
and pronounced his patient out of danger; 
and, free from the ban of silence. Uncle 
Herbert began his narrative. 

(To 6c continued.) 


BREAKING THE BOYCOTT. 

By Rev. B. B. EVANS, M.A , 

Author of ** Trials of a Guardian" "A Tvclpe Months’ Holiday’* etc. 


D ick Hosken stood leaning against the 
trunk of the giant beech tree that 
grew at the gates of Mintonham School. 
He thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and gazed moodily across the white road 
and the downs beyond towards a dip in the 
Iiills where a patch of blue sea was visible. 
His sudden blaze of anger before dinner 
had died out almost as quickly as it had 
risen, but he still felt deep resentment at 
the conduct of his class-mates. Strangely 
enough, no one had seen fit to enlighten 
him as to the cause of their displeasure; 
they evidently took it for granted that he 
was well enough aware of it, and so left him 
severely alone with the accusations, as they 
thought, of a guilty conscience. 

He set his teeth and clenched his fists as 
he thought of the slights he had endured 
that morning, and now he was left to his 
own resources for the afternoon. It was 
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a half-holiday, and he had arranged with 
Parker the w^eek before that they should 
both go to Mammon’s Mines, a disused lead 
mine in a lonely part of the country about 
two miles from the school. Now, he pre¬ 
sumed, Parker would not go, nor would he 
himself wish it. A w'alk to the old lead 
mine was a favourite excursion of the boys 
in the summer, and Hosken had been look¬ 
ing forward to the time when he should 
visit the place in Parker’s company. He 
had seen some of the beautiful pieces of 
glittering quartz and lead ore that had been 
brought back by some of the boys on pre¬ 
vious occasions. They were much-cherished 
possessions, and Hosken had been desirous 
of obtaining similar specimens. 

But he stared moodily ahead, dispirited 
by the conduct of his former companions. 
Presently he heard the sound of footsteps 
upon the gravel of the drive, and Parker 


passed out through the gate arm-in-arm 
with Gree.i. The latter gave a contemp¬ 
tuous laugh as he caught sight of the soli¬ 
tary figure by the beech tree, but Parker 
walked on without the slightest sign of 
recognition. Full of bitter thoughts, Hos¬ 
ken looked after them as they strolled along 
the white dusty road leading to the little 
town, so he conoluded they were not going 
to Mammon’s Mines after all. 

After a few moments’ consideration he 
moved from his position and made his way 
up to the school, thinking he would spend 
the time in writing a long letter to his 
father. He w’ent to the class-room and sat 
at his desk, but found that in his unsettled 
frame of mind he could not set himself to 
the task as he would wish, so he gave up the 
attempt in despair. 

He loitered about the room for a short 
time, then he went out again into the 
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sunshine. After all, he thought to himself, 
why should he waste the half-holiday ? 
Why should he not go to Mammon’s Mines ? 
The other boys had not gone there, and he 
had seen Parker and Green go away in the 
other direction. So he walked down the 
drive with a brisk step towards the road. 
From the playing-field could be heard 
the sharp smack of the cricket bats where 
the seniors were practising at the wickets, 
but he did not feel inclined to go and watch 
them. 

When he reached the gate leading to the 
road he turned to the left in the direction 
that led from the town. He walked 
quickly, as he was anxious to reach the 
mines early, so that he might have a long 
stay there. The road being uphill, walk¬ 
ing was warm work, but Hosken enjoyed it, 
as it enabled him to work off steam. He 
knew the road to the mines, as it had fre¬ 
quently been described to him by his com¬ 
panions, and he had himself been part of 
♦he way there. 

When he came to a small plantation he 
turned up a rocky lane which wound in and 
out amongst the trees, until at last he 
reached a height from which a splendid 
view could be obtained of the town, with 
the sea beyond. 

But Hosken did not heed the view. He 
trudged quickly up the rocky, hilly lane 
on his eager way. Suddenly the still 
silence of the rural solitude was broken by 
the rush of hurrying feet, and round the 
bend in the lane he saw Green come tearing 
along, his face ghastly from fear, panting 
and almost sobbing in the extremity of his 
agitation. Upon seeing Hosken he began to 
call out incoherently ; and on reaching his 
side gasped out an explanation of his haste. 

At first Hosken had felt inclined to stand 
aloof, but seeing that Green was really in 
a paroxysm of fear, he waited patiently 
until informed of its cause. At last Green 
recovered his breath sufficiently to give a 
lucid explanation. 

“ P—Parker’s d—done for,” he gasped. 

“What has happened to him?” cried 
Hosken. 

“H—he’ll be murdered,” replied Green, 
almost sobbing with fright. 

Hosken grasped him by the arm and 
shook him fiercely. 

“ Speak up ! ” he cried. “ Explain your¬ 
self. How will he be murdered ? ” 

“By a lunatic,” was the reply—“a 
lunatic who has escaped from the Asylum, 
and has got Parker in a tight corner. But 
I managed to get away, so I am off to get 
help.” 

“ Where are Parker and this lunatic? ” 
demanded Hosken. 

“They were at the entrance to Mam¬ 
mon’s Mines when I left them.” 

“ Well, run on to the town for assist¬ 
ance,” said Hosken, “and I’ll rush on to 
see what I can do to help Parker. Which 
is the way to the mines? ” 

Green informed him of the shortest way, 
and then tried in a half-hearted manner to 
dissuade him from his purpose, but, of 
course, without success. Hosken was de¬ 
termined to do all in his power to aid his 
friend who had for some unknown reason 
turned against him. Green stood hesitat¬ 
ing a little as though half-inclined to offer 
to accompany Hosken; but he suddenly 
turned, saying he had better get to the town 
for help. Hosken agreed with him. 

“ I will go on to the mines,” he said. “ I 
won’t run into danger if I can help it, but 
I’d better see what the lunatic is up to.” 

With a sterner purpose in view he hastily 
made his way up the lane, whilst Green con¬ 
tinued his interrupted course down the hill. 
The way now seemed steeper and more 
difficult, as Hosken was consumed with 


anxiety to reach the place where Parker was 
in danger. 

He passed a small cottage where a miner 
and his family had probably lived in days 
gone by. The door had been burst open, 
and he noticed within a few broken pieces 
of rusty machinery, together with some 
coils of rope. A little farther on the lane 
turned to the right and a footpath branched 
off, leiuling through a gate on to an open 
field which was thickly studded with 
clumps of yellow gorse. Hosken tore 
along the path, which, for a short distance, 
was perfectly level and then sloped down¬ 
wards. 

When he reached the top of the declivity 
he paihsed and looked about him, but could 
not discern the entrance to the mines, nor 
w'as any human being to be seen. He 
cautiomsly made his way down, looking to 
right and left, and, suddenly hearing voices 
raised high in dispute, he crept behind a 
thick clump of gorse. By peering round 
the other end he could see the entrance to 
the mine that had been hidden by a pro¬ 
jecting shoulder of rock and gorse. Seated 
upon a huge boulder was a tall, gaunt man, 
with a flowing black beard. His coat was 
off and his shirt sleeves were rolled up over 
the elbows, whil.st by his side, with the 
handle leaning against the rock, was a pick¬ 
axe. Parker was invisible, but from the 
sound of the voices Hosken concluded he 
had taken refuge within the mine, the 
mouth of which looked like a small tunnel 
leading into the hill. 

The escaped madman had worked himself 
into a frenzy of passion and called upon 
Parker to come out and show himself, but 
Parker’s voice in no undecided tones de¬ 
clined the invitation. 

“ Who do you think I am, now tell me ? ” 
demanded the man. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Parker’s voice. 

“I’m Prince Llywellyn. Don’t forget it 
now! Prince Llywellyn. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They’ll tell you that Prince Llywellyn’s 
head was cut off in the time of Edward the 
First, but that’s all a mistake, for mine is 
still on my shoulders, isn’t it? ” 

“ It looks like it,” replied Parker. 
“ But look here. Isn’t it time for you to go 
home and have your tea? ” 

“ Go home ? Where to, should you think, 
now ? ” asked the man cunningly. 

“ To your palace, I suppose.” 

“ I know where you'd want me to go to,” 
responded the lunatic fiercely. “You’d 
want to have me taken to that big house on 
the hill again. But no ! I’m out now, and 
out I mean to stay 1 ” 

Hosken was busily thinking as this 
strange dialogue was carried on. The man 
was probably not murderously inclined, or 
why did he not enter the mine and attack 
Parker ? Still, the pick-axe appeared to be 
a formidable weapon enough, and had evi¬ 
dently been carried by the lunatic. For¬ 
tunately the man was sitting with his back 
towards him, so Hosken crept lower down 
the hill side until he could see into the 
tunnel. Parker was standing some yards 
within, with a small pile of stones at his 
feet. Hosken quickly took refuge behind 
another clump of gorse, but Parker had 
caught sight of him. 

“ Cave ! ” he cried. “ Arretez-vous ! 
Hidez-vous ! L’homme est insanus ! ” 

Parker’s French was not of the best, as 
may be inferred, and the man gave an 
ominous growl. 

“ What’s that lingo you’re sa 3 ring? ” he 
roared. 

“Go home quickly!” shouted Parker. 
“ Don’t stay there like an ass.” 

The man evidently thought the remarks 
were meant for himself, for he gave 


another growd, and, after spitting on his 
hands, took up his formidable pick-axe. 

“Come out, then, quick!” he roared. 
“ Let me finish you off and then I’ll go 
away home.” 

Suddenly, Hosken was seized with an 
idea. Cautiously creeping away, he reached 
the other gorse bush, and then, rising to his 
feet when out of sight of the man, made his 
way quickly up the hill and out to the 
lane where the cottage stood. He seized 
one of the coils of rope that lay there, and, 
unwinding it, made a running noose with a 
slip knot. He tried it two or three times, 
throwing it skilfully over a gate-post for 
practice; then he coiled it up again, and, 
taking another piece of rope, made swiftly 
for the field. The art he had learnt in far¬ 
away Australia had not de.serted him. 

This time he ran along the grass until he 
got almost above the mouth of the mine, 
then threw himself down and w’riggled his 
way cautiously until he could peer over the 
brink. The top of the man’s head was 
within five or six feet of him. Now Hosken, 
measuring the di.stance with his eye, took a 
firm grip of the rope and deftly threw the 
noose over the lunatic’s shoulders. A shaip 
})ull tightened the knot, whilst a loud yell 
brought Parker rushing out of the tunnel. 

Tlie madman stormed and raged as he 
tugged at the rope that pinioned his arms, 
but Hosken held on desperately, pulling at 
it with all his might. 

“ Here, Parker! ” shouted Hosken, 
throwing down the other rope to him. 
“ Tie the man’s legs wuih that ! ” 

This W’as more easily said than done, and 
after many futile attempts, during which 
the man made several ugly rushes and 
kicked furiously, Parker succeeded in 
throwing another noose over his shoulders. 
One or two quick turns made it secure, and 
then Hosken clambered dowm to join his 
friend. 

But the man’s legs w'ere still free, and 
Hosken’s restraining pull being now re¬ 
leased he made a rush at Parker. Man and 
boy fell together to the ground, writhing 
and struggling like two wild cats; but the 
boy’s arms were free, and he succeeded in 
getting uppermost. 

Hosken was at their side in a trice, and, 
seizing the end of the rope, he passed it 
several times round the man’s legs, finally 
tying the two ends tightly, so that the 
prisoner was securely bound. He wriggled 
about furiously, how^ever, and attempted to 
roll dow’n the hill; but the two boy.s 
speedily checked his efforts in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Soon they’heard shouts in the field, and 
some farm labourers cautiously appeared, 
accompanied by Green, who haid met them 
before reaching the town. The poor mad¬ 
man was secured and carried away in their 
strong arms to the Asylum. 

Now that the excitement was over, Hos¬ 
ken was turning away to go back to school 
alone, but Parker’s voice arrested him. 

“ Hosken, old chap,” he said, “ won’t 
you wait for me ? ” 

“ I thought you didn’t want me,” replied 
Hosken bluntly. 

Parker coloured. “ Well, to tell you the 
truth,” he said, “ you have puzzled me and 
a good many others. Why did you give the 
book to Harkie? ” 

So Hosken explained simply how it had 
happened, and it ended by Parker and 
Green apologising profusely. 

“ I didn’t think you were such a rum ’un 
as not to know a ‘ crib ’ when you saw it, 
said Parker. “ But I’ve chucked ’em now. 
It’s a mean sort of dodge after all, like what 
the newspapers call obtaining credit under 
false pretences. I ehall never use ‘ cribs 
again.” 
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When the facts of the case were made 
known, a huge ovation was accorded Hos- 
ken, and that evening a surreptitious ban¬ 
quet was held in his honour in the Fourth 
Form dormitory, which he managed to 
attend in the character of chief guest. 
There Parker’s resolve to discontinue 
cribs was made known, and every boy pre¬ 


sent solemnly vowed, as a loving-cup of 
ginger-beer was passed round, that they 
also would not seek any dishonest advan¬ 
tage by the use of such doubtful aids, but 
would rigidly eschew them. 

Consequently, Mr. Harkness was greatly 
puzzled, for a week or so, by the weird 
originality of their translations, but was 


more than gratified by the results of their 
Latin “ unseens.” 

Hosken is now captain of the school and 
one of the most popular boys in all England, 
but he thinks sometimes with a shudder and 
a wry smile of the time when he was sent to 
Coventry. 

[llIK END.] 
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TALBOT’S HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 

By Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINOTON. M.A., 

Author of “ The Second Prefect," “ Who Winet" etc. 


T he document that Sam had signed was 
apparently effective as far as Dr. 
Davidson was concerned, for the Head¬ 
master ceased to worry Andrew in class, 
with the result that the boy made some 
progress. 

Altogether the term was to Andrew a 
satisfactory one. He worked steadily and 
well, and improved his position in the 
school. Also the events of the previous 
term had served to earn him a certain 
amount of distinction among the masters; 
they realised more than the boys did the 
value of Sir William Jessopp’e opinion. 

Most of the juniors and Mr. Clerke talked 
to Andrew about it, but Dr. Davidson 
tabooed the subject, and indeed scarcely 
held any communication whatever with 
Andrew. He just briefly acknowledged the 
farmer’s letter, without making any com¬ 
ment on what it contained. Nor did he 
ever say a word to anyone, except perhaps 
his sister, on the ” running-away ” episode. 
Afi the term progressed he became rather 
perfunctory in the discharge of his duties. 
The fact was that the difficulties of his first 
year at Petersfield had daunted him, and 
he had applied for a vacant mathematical 
professorship in a Northern University. 

He still taught his classes wdth all his 
usual ability, but he did not feel any vital 
interest in the contest for the ‘‘ Earl’s 
Medal.” The struggle had reached the 
acute stage. It had resolved itself into a 
duel between Gerald Stuart and Felix 
Manton. 

Manton was not happy. Not only had 
his temper been soured by a succession of 
losses, but his popularity was waning. 
And as his popularity waned he became 
very much afraid of exposure. For one 
thing, Captain Paget had never seemed 
quite satisfied about that meeting in West- 
hampton. He had never invited Manton 
to his house since, and Manton felt that it 
was at his instigation that Talbot and (more 
galling still) George kept a sharp eye on 
all his movements. George did not scruple 
to hint pretty broadly that Manton did not 
tell the truth, and even ” Old Dick ” 
questioned him closely about quite trivial 
matters. 

Then Manton had had two or three 
violent rows with Woolly. The latter had 
lost his money, and not only hie own but 
money that he had borrowed. 

Several members of the club, and at least 
two boys in Gierke’s house, who were not 
in the club, began to press him to pay up. 
He applied to Manton. Two or three of 
his debts Manton reluctantly discharged. 
However, when he found out in what a 
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wholesale way Woolly had been borrow¬ 
ing, he flatly refused to do anything more 
for him. Woolly, who was growing 
meaner and greedier every day, threatened 
to " split.” 

This threat prevailed, and Manton sent 
home for more money. He sent home four 
times in as many weeks. The fifth time 
his father replied that he should not supply 
him with any more until he had a satis¬ 
factory account of the way in which the 
last had been spent. 

Manton managed to invent a plausible 
tale, but when another postal order came, 
he would not share it with Woolly, " All 
right,” said Woolly meanly, " if you don’t 
help me out of a hole, I know what to do.” 

" Do it, then,” said Manton, exasperated 
beyond ail his usual caution. 

"Oh yes, you’d like me to go to Old 
Dick and tell him about Westhampton, etc., 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

" You tell him what you like, and I’ll tell 
him what I like,” answered Manton in a 
rage. 

" You’d get expelled,” sneered Woolly, 

" And you woiddn’t, because you’re a 
senior, led away by another wicked boy,” 
rejoined Manton mockingly. 

"Don’t talk like that, old chap,” said 
Woolly; " but help me. You know my 
people aren’t at all well off, or I’d send to 
them. The last I had was under protest. 
Do help me.” 

" I won’t,” said Manton with determina¬ 
tion, " and you can tell, if you dare.” 

Manton was tolerably sure that Woolly 
would not dare to split, for his own sake. 
Still, it was not very pleasant to be on 
these terms with a fellow who knew all 
about him. Yet more annoying was the 
way Cary and Stuart behaved towards him. 
Neither of them ever made a move to speak 
to him, and, when he spoke to eitiier of 
them, he was answered in the curtest 
manner. Stuart had simply stated that 
what he had said about Andrew’s declara¬ 
tion anent " running away ” was not true, 
and even the member.'? of the club had been 
inclined to believe Stuart. "The hog” 
had suddenly gained a reputation; and for 
some reason Dr. Davidson had ceased to 
bait him. ^Manton’s remarks about his 
birth and breeding seemed to have lost all 
point. He repeated them with great bitter¬ 
ness, until by inadvertence he got talking 
before Hilyard. The football captain 
promptly shut him up, and being possessed, 
like all football captains, of great influence 
with the most vigorous of the boys, Manton 
thought it wise to desist from openly de¬ 
riding Cary. 


In the contest for the Earl’s Medal 
Manton was losing ground. The Head took 
less interest in him than formerly, and for 
himself other urgent matters tended to 
diminish his power of application to mathe¬ 
matics. Often as he sat in class his mind 
wandered to the possibility of Woolly’s 
doing what he said he would, or the melan¬ 
choly way in which he seemed to be 
abandoned by members of the club, who 
were formerly entirely under his influence, 
or the bitterness of Cary’s progress; and 
he could not devote his attention to what 
he wae doing. 

Meanwhile Gerald was forging ahead. 
He had no fears to trouble him. On the 
contrary, his father and Mr. Talbot gave 
him every possible encouragement. Dr. 
Davidson, too, remembered that he was the 
son of Lord Stuart, a man held in great 
esteem even in academic circles, and took 
to helping him. Besides, Dr. Davidson 
was a true mathematician, and had as 
real a fellow-feeling for anyone with a 
zeal for mathematics as Sir Willfam 
Jessopp had for anyone with a zeal for 
painting. 

Gerald paid one or two visits to Mr. 
Cary’s farm during the term. Andrew 
had greatly improved in health, and took 
his place in the team once more. So that 
it happened, as the examination for the 
medal was drawing close, he w'ent to see 
the farmer without Andrew. He had been 
working desperately hard, knd felt that he 
must get away from the scene of labour for 
an hour or two. 

Now, no reference had been made on 
any previous visit to Andrew’s adventures 
in the gif^y camp. To-day, however, the 
farmer said quite suddenly : 

" What a strange thing it was, sir, that 
Rob should be killed by the young woman 
in Andrew’s picture ! ” 

Gerald had heard about Rob’s death from 
Andrew. 

" I wonder if I should know her if I saw 
her,” he said. 

" I’d be bound you wmuld, sir,” answered 
the farmer. " Andrew’s an uncommon 
hand at catchin’ a likeness. Look at iSlr. 
Talbot’s little maid.”* 

" Yes; but he only had time for a rapid 
sketch of the gipsy,” said Gerald. 

" So he did, sir; so he did.” There was 
a moment’s silence, broken by the farmer 
exclaiming : 

" Well, I never did ! Why didn’t I show 
that sketch-book to the Headmaster ? That 
would have been a clear proof.” 

The farmer’s exclamation wae quite in¬ 
voluntary. When he had made it, he looked 
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at Gerald. But Gerald said nothing. The 
farmer felt that he must explain. 

“You know, sir,” he said hesitatingly, 
“ I wouldn’t have Andrew hear of it for the 
world, and I didn’t mean to say what I 
have said ; but—well ” 

“ Don’t trouble to tell me, Mr. Cary, if 
you would rather not,” said Gerald. 

“ No, sir ; there’s no harm in your know¬ 
ing—I’m sure you'll keep it from Andrew 
when you do know. The truth is. Dr. 
Davidson didn’t believe at first as what 
Andrew said was true.” 

Now Dr. Davidson and Gerald had come 
into very close contact lately, and Gerald 
h.'id conceived an enthusiasm for him ; he 
had realised what a master of hie subject 
he was. He felt moved to defend him. 

“He was misled, Mr. Cary.” 

“ Yes, he told me Andrew spoke to one 
of the boys just before he came home and 
said that he intended to run away.” 

“ Of course he didn’t say anything of 
the sort.” 

“ No, of course not.” 

“ He didn’t even speak to the fellow at 
all—he hardly ever did.” 

“ Did he say he didn’t speak to him, 
sir ? ” 

“ Ye-e-s,” said Gerald. “ I asked him ; 
I wae sorry afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps Andrew knows, then ? ” 

“ No, l\ir. Cary; I don’t think ho does. 
In fact I feel quite sure he doe.sn’t.” 

The farmer became thoughtful. 

“Well.” he said at length, “I don’t 
want you to tell me who the boy was. I 
can make a pretty good gue.«s. And I shall 
take the liberty of saying a word to him, 
if I get the chance.” 


The chance came sooner than might have 
been expected- The very next half-holi¬ 
day the farmer was driving along the 
Petersfield road, when he saw Blanton 
come out of the station. Manton was 
riding his bicycle, but the road was rough, 
and Mr. Cary easily ov'ex*took him. 

“ I should like to have a word with you, 
sir,” he said, “ if you’ve no objection.” 


Manton’s visit to the station had been 
fruitless, and he was in a savage state of 
mind. He recognised Mr. Cary. 

“ I can’t stop now',” he answ'ered ; “I’m 
in a hurry.” And he quickened his pace. 
The farmer quickened his. Manton 
looked round over his shoulder, swerved 
into a rut, wobbled unsteadily for a 
moment, and had to get off. 

“ What do you mean by running me 
down like that? ” asked Manton angrily. 

“ I didn’t run you down,” answered the 
farmer. He had pulled up his trap right 
across the road just in front of Manton. 

“ Get out of the way and let me mount,” 
said the latter. 

“ I want to ask you a question first, 
young gentleman.” And Mr. Cary with 
great activity jumped down and faced the 
boy. Manton was cornered. 

“ You’ve no right to block the path.” 
He was moving on to the grass of the moor 
to get round. 

“ You’re not goin’ without an.swering 
my question,” saiil the farmer, following 
him and laying a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Take your hands off me, you hog,” 
shouted Manton. 

The farmer laughed, and his grip grew' 
tighter. Manton struggled, and his 
bicycle fell on to the gra.^^s. 

“Quiet, Jinny,” said the farmer to his 
pony, without loosening his hold on 
idanton. The latter gave vent to language 
that would have surprised his parents. 

“ When you’ve done swearin’, young 
gentleman,” said the farmer, “ perha])s 
you’ll answer my quotation. You knt)W' my 
son Andrew,” he went on deliberately. 
“Well, he met with an accident and 
couldn’t get back to school in time. Of 
course, you couldn’t help that, we know. 
But I do hear as you gave out that he’d 
run away. Is that so? And moreover 
that he told you he intended to run aw'ay.” 
IMr. Cary paused. Manton, by a desperate 
effort, wriggled out of his grasp. But the 
farmer was on him again in a second, and 
had him face to face this time. 

“You hog!—you beastly hog!” raged 
Manton. “ I’ll have you arrested !” 


“Oh, you will, will you? Perhaps 
you’ll tell me, though, first, what you mean 
by tellin’ lies about my son.” 

“ Hang your son ! ” said IVIanton, and 
kicked his opponent hard on the shin. 

The farmer staggered, but kept his hold. 
Then he dragged the boy across to the 
trap (the p4my w'as feeding quietly, having 
turned away from the conflict to the other 
side of the road) and reached dowm his 
whip. And he then and there adminis 
tered to Master Manton the sounde.-t 
thrashing that “ young gentleman ” had 
yet received. He punc tuated the cuts in 
the odde.^t manner with injunctions to the 
pony, but his anxiety to keef) the animal 
(]uiet did not .‘^eem to detract from the 
vigour of his blows. 

At the end of it Manton seemed quite 
tamed. The farmer even felt sorry for 
him. 

“ You brought it on yourself, you know,” 
he said. “ It’s a .«ad thing for a young 
gentleman like you to tell lies about other.s, 
and to use such language. Maybe, it'll 
be a les.'^on to you.” 

Manton made no reply. He w'ent and 
pic ked up his l)icycle, mounted it with some 
difhc ulty, and rode off. 

The farmer had business in the same 
direction, but he abandoned it. and turned 
for home. His “ interview ” with Manton 
h.td given him much food for reflection. 
He could never have believed that a 
Petersfield boy would curse and swear as 
tills boy had done. He had imagined that 
all young gentlemen w'cre, at any rate, 
courteous and reasonable. He wondered 
wlietlier there were many more like 
Manton at the school. He began to doubt 
whether this high education was all that 
it was suppo.sc'd to be. And w'hy should 
this boy Alanton tell lies about Andrew? 
He could gain nothing by it, nor had 
Andrew ever done h’iin any harm. It 
was very strange—esjieciallv in a mere 
lad. 

Occupied with such reflections, the 
farmer gave no thought at the time to 
the possible con.se(juence.s of his action. 

(jTo be continued.) 


^ ^ 

SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


A nd now it is necessary to give some idea 
of the operations in the Timini and 
Konietta districts, operations which cost 
many hundreds of valuable lives, involved 
the destruction of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of property, and brought down un¬ 
told misery and suffering upon many 
innocent heads. The w'hole is very graphi¬ 
cally described in Mr. liraithwaito Wallis’s 
book on “ The Advance of our West African 
Empire,” a narration which depicts very 
vividly the tremendous labours entailed by 
the rising, and brings out the heroism of ail 
concerned. 

Roughly, the work of pacification w^as 
entrusted to five columns—Woodgate’s, 
Fairtlough’s, Cunningham’s, Woodman’s, 
and Wallis’s—operating over a vast tract of 
exceedingly difficult country. Early in the 
outbreak, Major Norris, D.S.O., with 150 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHA1*TER XXIV.—THE PROBLEM DEEPENS. 

men of the West India Regiment, with a 
Maxim gun and a seven-pounder, started 
from Freetown by a circuitous route 
through Rebarton, to assist in capturing 
Bai Burch. He was followed by column.s 
under Major Donovan, of the Army Service 
Corf)s, and Major Bourke. During the 
night continual sniping by the enemy went 
on. Major Stansfield, with ICO men and a 
Maxim,left for Robarton, and was attacked 
at Sindugii and afterwards at Mabolonto. 
Lieutenant Yeld was killed, with eight 
non-commissioned officers and men, and 
sixteen porters were .severely wounded. 

A few days later Captain Carr-Sniith, 
with fifty men of the Frontier Force, was 
smartly attacked at a village called Matiti. 
Several cunningly placed stockades were 
discovered. At the end of an engagement 
lasting five hours, the column broke 


through, Lieutenants Craig-Brown and 
I-awrenson and fifteen firivates being 
severely wounded, in addition to several 
porters being killed and thirty-five 
wounded, while a quantity of stores wn.4 
seized by the enemy. Anotlier coliiiiiri fell 
into a trap near ^latiti, where imnun^e 
stockades were ftiund erected on Vioth 
of the road. Colonel Bosworth died of tlie 
intense heat. Captain .Mf Donald waf fho? 
dead while gallantly leading his men. ai d 
thirty non-coinrnissioned ofh< ers and ir.en 
were killed. 1'he enemy were thousands 
strong, and their slugs and bullets hummed 
like l>ees all round. 

In the Timini country the natives had 
risen en masse, and spies lurked in every 
forest and dogged the footstep.s of the 
wearied and bewildered troops. The bush 
seemed to be impenetrable, and yet it was 
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fall of vigilant and determined enemies. 
This is what an officer of the West India 
Regiment w'rote. It gives a fair idea of the 
tremendous difficulties experienced by the 
men : 

“ Our column was about to set out for a 
town called Romeni. which had a few hours 
before been carefully reconnoitred. This 
town is a nasty one to enter, as the approach 
is hedged in by a very narrow passage, 
through which not more than two men can 
f)ass at a time. Coming within a few yards 
of the town, where all was silent and still, a 
.single lifle went off from somewhere close 
by in the bush, the ball from which hit a 
soldier in the head. We returned the fire 
by pouring several volleys in the direction 
we thought the shot had come from, and 
then advanced again. Having again care¬ 
fully examined the position, the enemy 
were thought to have been either killed 
or driven off. Not so, however. Two 
more steps, and another gun goes off from 
the bush, and a second man is hit, and this 
time killed. Again we fired all round the 
compass, again the position was recon¬ 
noitred, and again we advanced, only to 
have a carrier’s skull splintered in pieces 
on the first step forward. This created 
much con.^ternation, and rather naturally 
so, amongst the carriers, of whom many 
threw down their loads and ran in all 
directions. A.s we could not advance with¬ 
out carriers, the only thing to be done was 
to send back for more troops and guard 
our baggage where it was. No sooner was 
this being put into effect than we were 
attacked by hundreds of the enemy, who 
had been all this time lying close around 
us concealed in the forest, and it was only 
by the aid of the Royal Artillery and 
Maxim guns, which came to our assi.stance 
later, that we ultimately forced this pas¬ 
sage and got into Romeni at all.” 

Missionaries and traders were being 
massacred without mercy by the savages, 
and terror lay upon all the up-country 
stations. With the coming of the rainy 
season, when the tornadoes break over 
West Africa, the position of the columns 
became almost unbearable. Another des¬ 
patch, this time by Colonel Marshall, who 
was fighting in the Kassi country, gives 
some faint idea of the sufferings heroically 
and cheerfully borne by officers and men. 

” Before the c-ommencement of the move¬ 
ments of the flying column the tornado 
season w'as well advanced; the men were 
constantly soaked to the skin in the 
marches, and, as they had no change of 
clothes, were compelled to remain in their 
wet garments; nearly every night the 
bivouacs were deluged wdth rain; it was 
comparatively seldom that the troops 
were sufficiently fortunate to sleep in 
towns, for if the last towm attacked dur¬ 
ing the day was not set on fire by the shell 
fire of the attacking party, it was fre¬ 
quently burnt by the enemy on being 
driven out, so as to leave no shelter for 
our troops. Their conduct under fire was 
excellent. Although they knew the enemy 
was sheltered behind stockades which 
were proof against shell fire, and very 
nearly so against rifle fire (for occacionally 
a bullet would find its way through the 
bamboos), they nevertheless fearlessly 
faced the enemy’s fire, sectional volleys 
being delivered with a steadiness that 
would have been creditable on parade.” 

Nearly one thousand English-speaking 
people were tortured and killed by the 
savages, many of them under circum¬ 
stances of appalling barbarity. Mr. 
I.«wis, nephew of Sir Samuel Lewis, 
C.M.G., Mr. Collier and his son, Mr. 
Robert Wilson, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Clarke 


were caught and killed. At Mawfe, Mr. 
Trinity, his wife and child, Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Powells, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Paris, 
all merchants of position, were murdered. 
There were multitudes of others in every 
district, and many di.sappeared and were 
never heard of again. In the Ronietta 
district, Major E. D. H. Fairtlough, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., led the columns operating 
over the territory. Kwalu was att:vcked 
by a force of over seven thousand war-boys. 
They were repulsed after severe fighting. 
General W’oodgate accompanied a strong 
column which was sent into the country. 
They cleared out five stockades near Foioa, 
and pushed on to Rotifunk and Kwalu, 
Relieving this latter place after a very 
sharp engagement, they took the strongly 
fortified town of Tiama Warra, and pur¬ 
sued the enemy so vigorously that two 
powerful chiefs, Bai Simera and Bai 
Kompa, decided to throw in their lot with 
the Government, and thenceforward they 
and their war-boys rendered valuable 
assistance. 

A rapid advance was made upon Pan- 
guma, where Major J. E. C. Blakeney was 
besieged by thousands of the rebels. The 
garrison was nearly out of provisions and 
short of ammunition. For inoro than two 
months this gallant officer defeated every 
attack made upon him, and the spirits of bis 
men were maintained by examples of con¬ 
spicuous daring and absolute devotion to 
duty. Night and day the garrison was 
kept on the strain, and upheld the highest 
traditions of the Service by wonderful re¬ 
sourcefulness and courage. Nothing could 
withstand the bravery of officers and men, 
and the relieving column found them at 
the end of the siege more cheerful than 
ever. The same story of heroic endurance 
was told of the garrisons all over the 
country, and the steadfastness of the 
British began to tell upon the ferocious 
audacity of the Mend is. Before long the 
chiefs began to realise that they were in 
the hands of men of power, who would dare 
anything and endure everything. 

Offers of allegiance were now brought 
in from many quarters, until at length the 
Friendlies numbered several thousands. 
Bai Simera, Fula Mausa, Tambawa, Momo 
Gittai, Nancy Tucker of Bagru, and 
Madam Yoko of Senahu came in with their 
followers and ranged themselves under 
the Union Jack. Messages were sent 
through the territory that if the chiefs 
would consent to unconditional surrender 
and total disarmament of the population, 
their possessions wmuld be safeguarded, 
unless it was proved that they had in¬ 
spired or taken part in massacres. Known 
murderers would be dealt with by the law. 

There was no desire to be vindictive or 
unduly severe, but the Government was 
determined to put down rebellion with a 
strong hand, and it was necessary to teach 
all the natives a lesson w’hich would be 
remembered. But all this required many 
months to effect. The columns were 
operating for over a year and a half, and 
during the greater portion of that time the 
reign of terror continued. The most trying 
seaeons, of course, were those when the dry 
winds and the rains prevailed. In West 
Africa, towards the end of April showers 
begin; in May, June, and July the wet 
season is at its height, and the downpour 
is incessant night and day. Tornadoes 
burst out and torrents of rain deluge the 
land almost without intermission. They 
may be succeeded by a few days’ sunshine, 
but the mists which rise from the damp 
forests and huge mangrove swamps make 
the atmosphere so chill and depressing that 
malaria abounds. 


In October the rains are confined to night, 
and when November and December come 
they cease, and the harmattan winds sue 
ceed. These are jK>culiarly dry, withering, 
and piercingly cold; they are followed 
about midday by intense heat. They begin 
in the early morning, u.^ually in a thick, 
cold mist, and last till eleven o’clock. 
Chills, ague, and fever are very prevalent 
during the winds. January, February, 
and Aiarch are the most pleasant months of 
the year, but the heat is always oppressive, 
and sometimes unendurable on the con.^^t. 
In the den.se forest country several months 
of incessant rain turn the ground into dan¬ 
gerous quagmires. Everything its damp. 
Great mists arise and sweej) along the 
rivers and creep into the bush. The atm<i- 
sphere becomes chilly and highly danger¬ 
ous. The vegetation grows so rapidly 
under the prevailing moisture that the 
forest becomes almost impassable. Wild 
animals are fiercer and snakes even more 
deadly. Alligators lie in wait in the 
swollen rivers, and often crawl on the land, 
catching unsuspecting natives. 

To men exposed not only to the inces¬ 
sant attacks of active, unseen enemies, but 
to fevers, and to sleeple.'^eness and starva¬ 
tion, the rainy season in the forests was 
terrible, and only men of heroic courage 
could have withstood the unnerving expe¬ 
riences of day and night. That they did 
so and eventually won complete success i.s 
a crowning testimony to their courage and 
faithfulness, and one which sheds a lustre 
upon the arms of British officers and men. 
White men of British birth, West Indians, 
and We«t Africans vied with each other 
in their devotion to the Flag, and gave up 
their lives cheerfully in the execution of 
their duty. 

Nothing is more striking in the history 
of men of British birth than the way in 
which they are able to inspire men of lesser 
races with the highest ideals of duty, faith¬ 
fulness, and bravery. In India and Afri( a 
this has been most powerfully shown, and 
the records of valour and fidelity give high 
place to men of Indian and African birth 
whose devotion to duty has been implanted 
and fo.stered by the white officer who 
tramped by their side, ate of their salt, 
and broke bread with them in many an 
arduous campaign and on many a weary 
march. After all is said and done, there 
is nothing finer on this earth than a good, 
straightforward, clean-limbed, God-fear¬ 
ing Briton, and the natives of India, 
Africa, and China are quick to recogniee 
this and to respond. It was especially so 
in many instances in the course of this ter¬ 
rible rebellion, and the black man, if he 
showed on the one side an awful and 
almost unparalleled ferocity, on the other 
revealed a devotion, a courage, and a read! 
nes6 to endure privation which marked him 
afi one who possessed in striking measure 
the qualities of a noble character. 

Major Donovan, at Karene, gave his life 
in an endeavour to save his hammock boy 
from the spears of the savages, and, on the 
other hand, many a son of Africa chee*-- 
fully stepped in front of his officer and re¬ 
ceived the blow intended for him, giving his 
life for the white man he loved and eerved. 
War is ever a hateful thing, but it brings 
out on many occasions the moral character 
of a man, and, while it is essentially an 
outrage on brotherhood, it nevertheless 
brings out in an astonishing degree the real 
brotherhood of mankind, and sweej)® away 
in the currents of stress, danger, and diffi¬ 
culty, those minor distinctions which often 
separate men in times of peace. And so it 
is that in campaigns men etart out as units 
in a common force, but come back brothers 
whom blood has made one. Britons can 
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ii^ver forget an incident which occurred 
at the death of the heroic John Nicholson, 
the Bayard of India. Some of his Indian 
followers came together to lament his pass¬ 
ing away, and one man deliberately cut his 
own throat and died. 


The others said that this was not the 
way to serve, but that if they ever hoped 
to see their great chief again they must 
learn to follow Nicholson’s God. They 
started off to Peshawar, went straight to 
the missionary there, and asked to be in¬ 


structed in the faith of Christianity. 
After a year’s teaching, they were bap¬ 
tized, and for the rest of their days lived 
in the hope of meeting Nicholson again in 
the Kingdom which is Eternal. 

{To be continued.) 



Cycles and Cycle Novelties for the 1911 Season. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


O NCE again the time has come round when 
you begin to pine for the open road, 
the blazing heath, or cool, sequestered vale. 
Maybe you put your cycle into dry dock 
in November, so now you must take it out 
and overhaul it, and add to it such novelty 
in the way of bell, brake, handlebar, mud¬ 
guard^ speed-gear, etc., as you may desire. 



PIG. 1.—Rudge-Whitworth (Boy’s). 


The overhauling of a bicycle is an edu¬ 
cation to any cyclist; by its means he learns 
more of the value of each component part 
than a dozen books could tell him; and, if 
unfortunately stranded by an unforeseen 
accident, the knowledge secured earlier in 
the season will be sure to stand him in good 
stead. Then, too, he who knows his own 
machine by heart can render ministering- 
angel help to his less fortunate brother 
and preach to him the doctrine of “ Cyclist, 
know thy cycle ' ” 



Fio. 2 .—Rudoe-Whitworth standajid Roadster. 


Take a cycle to pieces bit by bit, one 
wheel at a time ; then the cranks and 
pedals, and so on. Do not take it to pieces 
all at once : that may prove fatal unless you 
are very smart indeed, as on more than one 
occasion I have known the different parts 
to have got so mixed and confused that the 


cyclist has had to suffer the ignominy of 
taking the pieces round to the nearest cycle 
man and asking his assi.stance. 

If you are taking your machine to pieces 
it is as well to have the cranks and handle¬ 
bar replated. The cost is very small, and 
the job can be done locally in most cases. 
A touch up here and there to the chipped 
parts of the frame w’ith “ Club ” black 
enamel completes the transformation, and, 
lo ! you posse.«6 what looks to your friends 
like a new cycle instead of the old one. 

If you are so fortunate as to be having 
a new bicycle this season then you are 
blessed indeed, for nothing to my know¬ 
ledge gives a lad greater pleasure than to 
po.s.ses8 something that can “ go ” ; and of 
all the “going” things, a cycle is the 
greatest and the best, for when it goes, you 
go, and away into the green lanes, over the 



here to enable the inexperienced cyclist and 
others to determine what particular size of 
frame is best suited to their requirements, 
as the height of the cyclist governs the 
size of the frame required : 

“ Measure length of leg inside when 
standing upright. From this deduct the 
length of crank to be fitted, also an allow- 



Fio. 4 a.—S wiJT Junior’s (Girl’s). 


ance for saddle height and saddle-pillar 
extension out of frame, equal to four 
inches. The result will be the size of 
frame required. 

Example. 


Indies. 

Length of rider’s leg from fork to 

heel.35 

Length of crank .... 7 

Allowance for saddle, etc. . . 4 

35-11 


Height of frame required . . 24 

“ In ordering, it will be necessary only 
to give the length of the rider’s leg from 
fork to heel.” 



FIG. 3 .—COMBINED CELLULOro HANDLE-BAR AND 

Grip. 

hills and into the valley where the rushing 
water is and the trees and cool and shady 
nooks. 

So here, then, are a few of the bicycles 
that will be sure to interest you. 

We have always been such stern advo¬ 
cates in the pages of the “ B.O.P.” of the 
necessity for bovs to be provided with 
machines of equal comfort, durability, and 
possible elegance to those of their elders, 
that it is a great pleasure for us to find, 
on reviewing the makers’ novelties for the 
coming season, that almost all the prin¬ 
cipal makers without exception make a 
speciality of the juvenile model of cycle. 

These sorts are particularly suitable for 
boys up to twelve years of age; after that, 
if the lad is of average height, one of the 
smaller frames in ordinary standard models 
can be selected with safety. 

Cycles are measured by the height of the 
frame, and the accompanying instructions 
of how to measure a person for a cycle (for 
which we are indebted to the makers of the 
Premier cycle) are very useful : 

“The follow’ing instructions are given 


Speaking generally, cycles are cheaper 
now than they ever were; and never were 
such high-cla«s machines turned out by 
any factory. From 41. to 9/. is all one 
need spend to be sure of obtaining a 
machine of the highest possible standard. 
There may be cheaper cycles than those we 
mention below, but we cannot recommend 
them. 

As specialists in boys’ bicycles, perhaps 
Rudge-Whitworth aro pre-eminent; the 



young Princes ride theirs, so perhaps there 
is hardly better testimony required. 

Their cost is moderate in the extreme; 
for youngsters up to nine years (girls as 
well as boys) a five-pound note will cover 
it, whilst 15 j 9. extra is all that is demanded 
up to twelve years of age. The machines 
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The 

are excellently finished, have mudguards, 
front brakes, and free wheels. 

The same firm make the Rudge-Wedge 
cycle in frames up to 25 inches suitable for 
our older readers, and the price is 6/.; 
with a three-speed gear 305. extra. They 
are marvels of cheapness. 

The Standard Roadster, which we also 
illustrate, is a marvel of cheapness at 
11. 105. Sixteen-and-six extra now pro¬ 
vides a two-speed gear, and 305. a three- 
speed gear. Warwick tyres can be fitted, 
if so desired, without extra charge. 

A feature of these Rudge-Whitworths is 
the c-elluloid handlebar covering and grip. 



Fia. 6 .—Youth’.s rover. 


It is most important to have good grips 
to your handlebars, and the fakements one 
buys in the shape of separate handles are 
not always satisfactory. In this case the 
grip and the covering to the handlebar is 
all in one piece; it is non-conducting and 
very agreeable to the touch. 

The Swift Cycle Company have the 
reputation of being the oldest firm of cycle 
manufacturers in the world. Originally 
they were makers of sewing machines, and 
in their works the first English bicycle was 
made. 

The same care and attention to boys’ and 
girls’ machines is paid by this firm as to 
the more expensive bicycles for adults. 
The boys’ style costs bh 5s., the girls' 
51. 15.f. They are tastefully got up and 
nicely lined ; in fact, things of beauty—a 
joy for ever to any lad lucky enough to 
receive one for a birthday present. 

The ordinary Swift costs from 51. lls. 6d. 
to 13/. 135. 

The youths’ Rover is slightly more ex¬ 
pensive than those enumerated above, 
but it has a back brake as well as a front 
one, and all the accessories are included 
with it. Price 6/. IO 5 . We greatly regret 
that speed-gears are not being fitted to 



Fio. 6 .—The “ ALL Black " Humber. 


these excellent cycles, but no doubt 
arrangements can be made to that end 
with the prospective buyer. 

The Humber vie with Swift and 
Rover in age and popularity. The 
Humber juvenile cycles are well known to 
our readers, having been illustrated often 
in these pages. They cost 5/. 65 . for 
boys (17 or 19 inch frames) and 51. IO 5 . for 
girls. They, like many other makes, can 
bo obtained on the instalment plan—a very 
good arrangement when dealing with a 
lirm of undoubted repute, such, for in¬ 
stance, as are mentioned in these pages. 

The “ All-Black ” Humber is a style of 
cycle which should commend itself to 
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riders who do a deal of cycling throughout 
the year. Its advantages are obvious; of 
course, nothing looks more elegant than a 
nicely plated cycle, but, after all, a cycle 
is for use, and even on a summer’s day 
(when the water-carts are more than ever 
in evidence near large towns), after a few 
miles, the pristine beauty of one’s cycle is 
gone; and if perchance a shower or two be 



encountered, and it is not possible to well 
dry one’s machine quickly, rust sets in, 
and the former beauty ie irrecoverable. 
So for real wear and earnest work com¬ 
mend me an “ All-Black.” 

The price of this speciality of the 
Humber is 12/. IO 5 ., perhaps a high price 
as prices go nowadays; but what a marvel 
of cheapness it would have been hailed as 
even six years ago ! A three-speed gear is 
included. 

The Premier Cycle Company have again 
commenced a revolution in price. Once 
the cycles of this firm were among the 
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dearest; now they are of the cheapest. 
The good workmanship which has won a 
name for them is still in evidence, and 
their ‘‘ Special ” at 51. IO 5 ., in sizes 
22 inches to 28 inches, very suitable for 
our older readers, is an absolute marvel. 
The standard gear ie 71, which is rather 
high for a youngster, but we notice their 
Boys’ Premier, also at 51. IO 5 ., can be had 
with any gear to order. The frames of 
these boys’ models are 16 inches, 18 inches, 
and 20 inches. 

Singer “Miniature” cycles are reliable 
machines, as the name Singer testifies. 
They are built of exactly the same mate¬ 



rials as the more exnen.'^ive machine for 
adults, and cost but 51. \2s. 5d. 

A 4/. 4 .*'. high-grade juvenile cycle is the 
“James”—we illustrate No. 5 “James” 
herewith. It has a free wheel, two rim 
brakes, and mudguards. There is no 
cheaper and more reliable cycle for boys 
made. 


Tricycles are not often seen now, but 
they are invaluable for some children, who 
see in them a safer mount than is provided 
by a bicycle. 

The James Cycle Co. make two varieties, 
one for boys and one for girls. We 
illustrate the girls’ pattern, but there is 
the same style for boys Price of either 
is 6/. 155. The frames are 16 inches, 

18 inches, and 20 inches. 

The Duplex Girder Roadster of the 
Royal Enfield make is an exceedingly 
strong machine for rough wear, made in 
22 to 28 inch frames, fitted with two rim 
brakes and three-speed gear. The price 
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is only 10/. IO 5 . It is also fitted to their 
cheaper grade at 8/. 155. The Duplex 
Girder is one of the many strengthening 
devices which have been put upon the 
market during the past few years, but we 
can confidently recommend it for its real 
utility; it gives a complete rigidity to the 
frame and a greater sense of security to 
the rider. 

The B.S.A. people have considerably en¬ 
larged their sphere since they commenced 
to make complete cycles a year ago. 
They, too, have an “ all-black ” model at 
8/. 155. and an ordinary roadster at the 
same figure. These arc their cheapest. 
The B.S.A. fittings can still be obtained, 
and your local engineer can make up a very 
reliable cycle, embodying your own ideas, 
if you so wish, from about 11. to 10/. in¬ 
clusive. This is always a very satisfac¬ 
tory way of buying a cycle, as, if you have 



FIG. 11.—The Duplex Girder. 


any special ideas regarding brakes, speed- 
gears, chains, frame, etc., which you wish 
to be embodied in your new bicycle, you 
can give your orders and so become com¬ 
pletely satisfied. 

Do you know anybody who possesses a 
side car to take you out in ? It is a very 
useful accompaniment, not only to a motor¬ 
cycle, but to an ordinary cycle too. 

Side cars have become more common 
year by year, and are now to be obtained 
at fairly reasonable prices. The one we 
illustrate costa 51. 5s., and is made by 
the firm of “ Millford or, to give it \i& 
proper title, Mills-Fulford, of (Coventry, 
specialists in side and trailing cars. 
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Having dealt with a few of the principal 
cycles for the coming season, we must now 
turn our attention to some of the cycle 
novelties. As year succeeds year, novel¬ 
ties in cycles become less and less. There 
was a time when almost every day saw the 
advent of some fresh novelty either in 



construction or in accessories. How few 
of these have survived I 

There was a time once when in the.«e 
pages fiee wheels were written about at 
length, because they were novelties, and 
the merits of the various kinds and their 
make were disdis.'sed. Now a free wheel 
is the necessary accomf)animent of any 
cycle. The .same with rim brakes—bac k 
pedalling and hand applied—and with the 
s|H*ed-gears. Speed-gears are becoming 
more popular every year. We ourselves 
prefer a three-speed gear, afi it allows of 
a medium normal gear, with a lower and a 
higher gear to command at will. 

Perhaps the novelty of the year is Lea’s 
“Reflex Road Light.” It is a simple 



FIG. 13.—The Lea Reflex road Light. 


device—so simple that the w’onder is 
nobody thought of it before, but that is 
the way wdth all wonderful inventions— 
they are so simple—when one knows how. 
They weigh 2^ ounces and cost 2.'f. 6c/. 

By the means of a Reflex Road Light 
fixed to the rear of one’s cycle the light 


from an overtaking cycle, motor, or van 
is utilised and reflected brilliantly in the 
lens, no matter in vrhat position the cyclist 
and the overtaking vehicle be. Rear 



Fig. 11.—Thf. “ Tunvur-s- r.Aii.” the 
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lights are so necessary that this little in¬ 
vention, which is a light always reaciy and 
provided without cost (save the initial 
half-crown), will bo sure to appeal strongly 
to all our readers. 

Another novelty is the “ Bowden Bar.” 
Who does not know the merits of the 
Bowden brake? Now comes the Bowden 
bar. It is a happy combination of handle- 



UCHT-UP PATTERN 

Fig. 15.—The “ Exomte ” ILandle. 


bar and brake, and one special feature of it 
is that the method can be applied to bars 
of any shape. 

It is an extremely neat idea ; the braking 
is effec Led by means of the now famous 
Bowden wire, and the action is wonder¬ 
fully easy .and simple and the grip mar¬ 
vellously effective. 

iSpeaking of handlebars—do you know 



FIG. 1G.A.—•• E.XTE.NSIOX FLAP." 


the “ Exonite ” handles made by Dover, 
Lim., the manufacturers of so many 
specialities in handles, chain covers, etc. ? 
They are very handy, and useful too, as 


they bear on them a list of lighting-up 
times. They cost only I-k. a pair. 

Bluemels have, as usual, some excellent 
devices. The n.ame Bluemel is synony¬ 
mous with all good things in celluloid, and 
their articles are always neat and of first- 
class workmanship. 



Bluemels’ celluloid c'overing for handle¬ 
bars saves a lot at trouble over rust. They 
will cover your bars for you reasonably or 
sell you new bars already covered. If you 
do a lot of cyc ling in tlie wet, or in winter, 
you cannot do belter tliari have your bais 
covered. 

Also for winter or town riding some sort 
of a mud protec tor is necessary. We illus¬ 
trate two “extension” flaps made by 
Bluemels, and obtainable everywhere. 
They exjdain them.selves. 

The side guards, also illustrated, arc 
worth close ins}>ection and save you many 
pounds of mud during the sea.‘‘C)n. 

We should like to have a few words with 
our readers about bells and lamps and 
other little ac'ce.‘'sorie8 which, whilst in¬ 
significant in them.-elves, are an important 
factor ior safe and pleasant cycling, but 



Fic;. 17.—:Sii)E Ouahds. 

space at the moment prevents us. Perhaps 
later on we may be able to prevail upon 
the Editor to allow us to thus far trespass 
on his space. 

So, for tho present. Good-bye, and Good 
Luck too to you, your cycle, and your 
cycle rides during this Coronation summer. 



The Worst Boys in the Village. 


T hen came Don Crichton’s and Rab 
Hyslop’s turn with this alarming 
object of a man from Blackhead Top. 

He didn’t frighten them in the least, 
hoAvever. 

To tell the truth, they had mancEuvred 
into Mr. Murray’s north meadow with 
rather remarkable intentions—nothing less 
than to see if Mr. Murray’s notorious bull, 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 

part II. 

Captain, was in the mcx)d to chase them. 
Bad boys they might be, according to Mrs. 
Whigham’s report of them, but they w'ere 
well-plucked ones besides. Blackheadside 
village was a dull little hole of a single long 
street, with a public pump in the middle; 
and the pump-handle was its only excite¬ 
ment. Didcjar itself wasn’t much better. 
They were wont to go into Didcar every 


morning to the excellent Burnside College, 
for which Didcar w’as celebrated in all that 
part of the shire, but the vacation had con¬ 
fined them to Blackheadside for a whole 
month now. The new term began the next 
day, and with thoughts and talk of it and 
the forthcoming changes there, they had 
strolled up the hillside and furtivelv 
climbed from the Garpel Water on the west 
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of the meadow into the notorious bull’s 
territory, in the peculiar hope that he would 
give them sport enough to wind up the 
vacation with a bounce'. He never had 
got within tossing distance of them yet, in 
spite of his most earnest endeavours, and 
they felt in very good form for defying him 
this day as well. 

The meadow was an extensive one, with 
rocks and abrupt little hollows to it. These 
made it very suitable for the pursuit of 
their pleasures unobserved from the white 
farmsteading below. Also for the conceal¬ 
ment of the bull himself, until they might 
chance upon him. There were times when 
he feigned to be as meek as an average cow. 
He would then mix with the cows, his 
square ugly head apparently absorbed in the 
grass blades and nothing else. 

It was so this afternoon. Don and Rab 
stalked half the area of the meadow ere they 
sighted him, with a black-and-white cow on 
either side of him. 

“ Yonder he is,” said Don. “ Now then, 
man, down on your marrow-bones ! ” 

This was their favourite method of stir¬ 
ring Captain’s emotions, and, confessedly, 
when carried far, it was not a game for 
w'eaklings. At other times they had snailed 
within twenty yards of him, making cow- 
noises well calculated to perturb him, ere he 
seemed to understand that the time had 
come to stop pawing the ground, lashing his 
ribs with his tail and making harsh bull- 
noises. The stampede when he charged was 
always deliciously thrilling. 

They were just on their knees when the 
tramp became visible on the Garpel Water 
side of the meadow. 

“Who's he?” exclaimed Rab Hyslop, 
nodding in the tramp’s direction. 

“ A walking ragshop, by the look of him,” 
said Don, after a quick and comprehensive 
survey. “ My ! but I wish he was more this 
way. We’d coax old Surly towards him. 
Then there'd be some fun. Not much run 
about /lii/i, l)y the look of him.” 

Rab laughed .softly. 

“ 1 wish we could do it. It would be just 
grand.” said he. “ l?ut he’ll he through the 
gate b(‘fore the brute's got his steam up.” 

“ Aye,” said Don. “ He will that. So 
come along.” 

They crept amid the rushes and bracken 
and ro( k-knohs of the meadow with all their 
accustomed fervour and Red-Indian craft— 
at times it pleased them to imagine that 
they were in a prairie, with their scalps at 
hazard. Under cover of the rocks they 
easily succeeded in raising Captain’s head 
into the air. He sniffed the breeze and gave 
tongue, but did not .see them. Presently he 
had a susf>icion of them and began to move 
with stately .«?low'ness. The cows didn’t 
disturb themselves. They seemed to know 
that it was none of their affair. Their great 
lord and master might resent such interfer¬ 
ence with his peace of mind if he pleased. 
They preferred to continue to crop the 
grass. 

The boys separated now, Don worming 
away to the right and Rab to the left, 
lowing at intervals with more or less veri¬ 
similitude. 

The bull advanced. He uttered no 
responsive challenge, but there was a mag¬ 
nificent gleam of battle in his eyes. The 
day was rather fresh, and the way his 
breath shot in vapour from his nostrils was 
cuggestive of guns firing. 

As on previous occasions, however, he was 
evidently in doubt which foe to begin with. 
First he turned his head to the right and 
then to the left; and then, after a strong 
step or two in the one direction, he changed 
his views and moved as strongly in the 
other direction. 

They had baited him thus enjoyably for 


quite five minutes when Don shouted, “ I’ll 
take him now,” and jumped to his feet 
with a boisterous cow-noi.se which would 
have enraged even a good-tempered bull. 
He did more still. Jioth boys had red 
handkerchiefs, and Don let his loose in the 
breeze, waving it with a cry of “ Come on, 
Taurus-man, if ye daro! ” 

“Taurus” was eager to do and dare all 
by this time. He emitted a roar that would 
have done him credit in a Spanish arena, 
and then broke into just such a stampede as 
Don thirsted for. 

Rab rose with his own handkerchief 
ready. But C'aptain felt no concern about 
him for the time ; neither his noises nor 
invitations of hand and mouth. He was in 
full gallant pursuit of Don Crichton, who 
led him an up and-down dance of a most 
exasperating kind. 

For three minutes or more pursuer and 
pursued zigzagu:ed thus about the meadow, 
the bull’s charges into one or two of 
the hollows being very fine feats, and ae 
futile as fine. By the time he was in the 
bottom of the hollow Don was always 
easily out of it and luring him to renewed 
exertions. 

And then Don came to the Garpel Water, 
which bounded that .side of the meadow. 
He was running hard here, intending to 
scramble down into the rocky bed of the 
stream and thus evade the bull, who 
invariably drew a line at the stream. 
Although Cai)tain’s agility was great, 'nis 
bulk did not permit him to tackle the 
niceties of the Garpel Water ravine. 

But on the erlge of the water dip Don 
.saw something—a little heap of clothes and 
things. He guessed what they meant, and, 
on a quick inspirati*>n, seized the topmost 
article—a t!:innel shirt —and threw it to¬ 
wards the bull. ’I’his done, he tore down 
the bank and was soon safe among the 
boulders and polished rock holes of the 
.stream, whidi, in spate times, had a very 
formidable body of water. 

Another niornent and the tramp lifted his 
dripf)ing hear! from a clear pool a few 
yards above liim. The blood was washed 
from his fare, but he still had a battered 
and forlorn appearance, due to his wounds 
on forehead and cheek. 

“Hullo!” cried Don, with a rather 
wicked glow of new joy. 

“ The same to you,” said the tramp, with 
a pleasant enough nod. 

“ I wouldna get out yet, if I was you. 
There’s a bull on the brae,” said Don. 

“ A—what ? ” 

“ A gey bad bull,” said Don. “ I’d not 
wonder if he—look, man ! Why, he’s 
goring your things. Well, did ever any¬ 
body see the like o’ that ! ” 

He was right. There, on the edge of 
the bank, about fifteen feet above them, 
raged the bull. He tossed the white shirt 
in the air, but instead of waiting for it to 
come dowm and shuttlecock it up again, if 
he could, he plunged at the other articles, 
and with the tramp’s haversack on one horn 
and his coat on the other shook his head 
with great giieto. 

“Drop them, you brute!” shouted the 
tramp. 

“ He’ll no do it, man, to oblige ye,” said 
Don, enjoying every moment of it. 

The bag swung and hit Captain in the 
eye, and with a very fierce roar indeed he 
w’heeled to the rightabout and, lashing his 
flanks with his tail, vanished from sight 
after a heavy sort of leap, as if he were 
trying to remember how he did that kind 
of thing when he was a calf. 

“ He’s awa’ with them I ” cried Don. 
“ My ! man, but he’ll gie ye a run for your 
money ! ” 

This said, Don grinned at the tramp’s 


naked shoulders and bruised face, which 
were all that he could see of him. 

The tramp looked at Don, but with no 
responsive grin. 

“ That's a true word, laddie,” said he, 
“ I think I’ll ask you to take that run 
off my hands. More precisely, 1 should 
say off my feet; but we won’t be too par¬ 
ticular in the circumstances. Come, do 
me that favour and you shall have a shilling 
or tw’o of that same money.” 

“Kh?” said Don, balancing himself on 
a rock point. The genus tramp, as he and 
Blackheadside knew it, didn’t as a rule 
speak like this specimen. “ W/iat’s that 
ye say ? ” 

“ My money happens to be in my coat- 
pocket, I don’t want to lose it, bull or no 
bull. Is he a very fierce customer ? ” 

“ Aye, he is,” answered Don slowly. 
“ But I’m no putting myself between you 
and him. You and your money ! Will it 
be twopence or threepence ye’ve got? ” 

Tho tramp rubbed his eyes and smiled ; 
and there was something about the smile 
which had an effeet ufion Don much tie* 
same as his previous smiles upon Mrs. 
Whigham higher up. 

“ 1 understand you are about the worst 
lad in the village down there?” proceeded 
the tramp. 

“Who’s been telling ye?” asked Don 
sharply. “It’s false unyw'ay. I’m not. 
There’s others as bad. liut—I don’t care 
if 1 am. I’m just as I’m made, ye ken. 
I exiXKt we all are.” 

The tramp seemed to like this observa¬ 
tion. His smile bei'ame still nuire interest¬ 
ing to Don. He shivered as well ;us smiled, 
and it was tho .shiver that all in a moment 
spurred Don to oblige him. He made a 
af)ring to the side and went up the bank 
with hands and feet. 

He paused half-way and looked bark. 

“ Worst boy, am I ? ” he jeered. “ I’rn 
not taking cheek from a tramp, but I'll 
follow him, and maybe I’ll get ye your 
jacket, man.” 

“ Thank you, laddie,” said the trami» 
gently. “ That’s a good boy ! ” 

Don seemed almost to blush. 

“Good!” he retorted. “I’m no good 
neither, but I’ll do t/inf for ye.” 

He finished his scramble, i)eered over 
the edge, and vanished. 

Then the tramp came out of the water, 
and on his part also scaled the bank and 
view'ed the land. He could .see about half 
the area of the meadow, and that half 
seemed to satisfy him. He slipped on his 
shirt (with a big extra gap in it, of Cap¬ 
tain’s creating), and with tiou.sers, socks, 
boots, flannel collar and tie, made an end 
of his toilet. 

And then he waited. He could hear an 
occasional shout, and once he had a glimpse 
of the bull on a hillock. Its tail was in 
violent commotion, and it was a most file 
turesqiie object thus posed. He wa.s able 
to admire it for its picturesqueness—the 
more .so as its horns were no longer adorned 
with his properties. A few seconds later 
away it went again and he saw it no more. 

The two boys then appeared, about fifty 
yards from him. They were taking matters 
tranquilly, although wideaw'ake for any 
new movement of the bull towards their 
side of the meadow. And the tramp was 
well pleased to perceive that his coat wa.s 
safe in their keeping. It wjls on Don’s 
shoulder and doubtle.ss the bag was there 
also, hidden by the coat. 

They quickened their pace when they saw 
him, and soon greeted him with grins as 
picturesque in their way as the bull’s recent 
staging on tho knoll. 

“ Well done, laddies ! ” the tramp called 
to them ere they spoke. 
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“ It’s no 80 well, I’m thinking,” an¬ 
swered Don. “ Ye’ve lost your bag any¬ 
way.” 

“ Is that so ? ” said the tramp. “ Why, 
what-” 

“ Aye,” said Rab, after another look 
back, “ye’ve lost it right enough. It’s 
three hundred feet down in the bowels of 
the airth. There’s an old pit hole, ye ken. 
He tossed it up same as a ball, and down 
it went^—a fair middle. I never saw any¬ 
thing so neat.” 

“ Here’s your coat,” added Don, offering 
the frayed tweed jacket. “ I’m thinking 
he’s put his feet through it as well as his 
horns. My!—but he’s a bad beastie, 
yon ! ” 

“ Thank you,” said the tramp. “ Thank 
you both very much indeed.” 

The boys exchanged glances and renewed 
their grins. 

“A colleger, are ye?” suggested Don, 
ironically. “ Man, but ye've gut a fine air 
on ye, though I reck<ui ye .slept on the road 
last night. Am I notriglit?.” 

“ No, you’re wrong, laddie,” said the 
tramp. 

He was feeling in the poc kets of his coat, 
one after the other; and seemed anxious 
already. 

“Lost your watch and chain?” asked 
Rab, with a wink for Don. 

“ N—o, but my purse is gone. It’s an 
unfortunate thing, but it really is.” 

“ Much in it ? inquired Don, unsympa¬ 
thetically. 

“ Well, about nine pounds—yes, between 
eight and nine pounds. Are you boys 
playing a trick on me ? ” 

“ WhaVs that ye say ? ” cried Don, red¬ 
dening. 

“ You and your nine pounds ! A ragshop 
like you with nine pounds! Got some 
diamonds besides, haven’t you ? Go on 
with you ! Td be a.«hamed ! ” scoffed Rab. 

“ It’s gone,” said the tramp, simply. 
“ I make no charge against either of you, 
but simply state the fact. Really, upon 
my word, it’e inconvenient, but-’* 

Don drew himself up and told the tramp 
what he thought of him. 

“ Ye’re an ungrateful, play-acting fellow. 


that’s what ye are, man! And whoever’s 
been mauling your face, he’s given ve no 
more than ye deserve. Go and ask the 
beastie for your dirty money.” 

There wa.s silence between the three of 
them, while the boys glared at tho tramp 
and the tramp looked as if he didn't know 
what to do or say next. 

Tlie tramp broke the silence. He held 
out his hand. 

“ 1 didn’t mean that,’’ he said, with a 
return of the smile which had already exer- 
ci.sed such an influence u])on Mrs. Whig- 
ham and Don himself. “ 1 don’t believe 
you are the worst boys in your village, or 
anything like it. You're two brave little 
chaps, and that’s all about it. Just forgive 
me, will you ? ” 

But, his smile notwithstanding, this was 
a trifle too much for the patieiue of the 
other two. Neither of them touched his 
offered hand, which had cuts on it like his 
face—well washed, but with fresh blood 
appearing on them. 

“Who ever saw the like?” mocked 
Rab; and said Don, “Ax the bull to for¬ 
give yo, not us.” 

The bull himself put an end to the inter¬ 
view. His irritations of the past twenty 
minutes had by no means exhausted him. 
From afar he had caught another very com¬ 
forting glimpse of his enemies, and was 
making for them at a good round gallop. 
Rah saw him first. 

“Mind him, Don!’’ he cried. “He’s 
got his second breatli again, the old 
terror ! ” 

He took a hasty view of the field of 
battle and in another minute was into the 
Garpel Water and across it. Don and he 
made the crossing together. 

The tramp was less active about it, but 
necessity compelled him to follow their 
lead. He was midway among the rocks 
and the water when the bull bellowed at 
him from the one bank and the two worst 
boys of Blackheadside derided him from 
the farther bank. 

“ Ax him for your nine pounds. Now’s 
your chance, Ragshop ! ” cried Rab. 

Don stood and laughed, though not as if 
he were quite easy about his laughter. 


“ Don’t let him get at ye, man ! ” he said, 
after his laugh. “ And—good-day to ye. 
Let’s get off name, Rab.” 

W’hen the tramp was free of the burn, the 
boys were far down the hillside, moving 
with evident determination not to be seen 
by some one of mure importance than the 
bull. But the bull stayed where he was 
and eyed the tramp as if he longed for 
him. 

The tramp sat down for a wee whilq, eyed 
the bull ill Ills turn and reflected. He re¬ 
flected for several minutes, under close ob¬ 
servation of the bull all the while. And 
then he rose and resigned himself to his 
misfortune. 

“ I’ve had enough of this,” he said, with 
a short and rather dry laugh. “A slip 
down a precipice in the morning and an 
affair with a bull in the afternoon are about 
as much as I feel equal to. I must bo 
thankful my bones are all sound, whatever 
1 look like. As for the money—well, I 
must just trudge on to Didcar like the 
—the itinerant ragshop they take me for. 
Oh, you old villain ! ” 

He shook his scarred fist at the bull and 
proceeded down the hillside. His bathe 
in the Garpel Water had refreshed him, but 
he had still so many aches and pains about 
him that he walked more than ever like a 
“Weary Willie” of the most abandoned 
type. 

At tlio first cottage in the valley he asked 
to be directed to Didcar, and was glad 
there was a back lane leading to the high 
road thither which would spare him the 
ordeal of Bhu'kheailside’s long main street 
of little houses, w’ith faces at the windows 
and gossips at the doors, all, no doubt, 
ready to pass uncomplimentary remarks 
about him. 

Nor did he at all desire again to come to 
grips of any kind with Don and Rab. He 
bore them no illw'ill for their treatment of 
him. Quit© the contrary indeed. But he 
didn’t feel in the humour, yet, properly to 
explain to them or anyone that appearances 
are often deceptive, and that although he 
looked like a tramp he was in fact some¬ 
thing very different. 

(To he concluded.) 


The Boy’s Own Model Hero’s Engine, 
AND How TO Make It. 


T he curious little toy marked a in fig. 1, 
directions for making which w-ere given 
in Part L, Is probably thc^ very simplest kind 
of steam-engine w'bich a boy can make. 

Tho engine marked b in the same figure, 
which we are now going to consider, also 
works by steam-power, but at a very much 
faster rate than the one alreaily described. 
A glance at the illustration will show tho 
reason why this is so. You will sec that the 
revolving arms of A project from the side of 
the boiler itself, and have to turn the boiler 
round with them as they revolve, but b’s 
arms have a separate little attachment all 
to themselves, so that the boiler dot‘S not 
have to move at all. The arms, therefore, not 
being hindered by having to turn the weight 
of the boiler round as well as themselves, are 
free to revolve very fast indeed. 

To make this model we shall require 


By D. KETTERINQHAM. 

PART n. 

exactly similar materials to those already 
described for a, but with tho addition of a 
short length of steam-pipe just large enough 
in diameter to slide over the J-in. pi[.)e 
without being loose. ({l--in. steam-pijjo, 
6 d. ft.) 

The tin for tho boiler had better be about 
IJ in. diameter and 2 in. high. {If too largo 
you will be unable to boil it fast enough to 
work the engine, and if too small it w ill boil 
dry almost (lirectly. A spice tin, therefore, 
as recommended for a, is rather too small 
for b). 

Having selected a suitable tin, make a 
small hole in the centre of the lid for the J-in. 
steam pipe. You can guess the centre sufti- 
ciently w'ell for our purpose. Then solder tho 
lid on, and also all round the bottom and 
side joints, so as to make the tin steam-tight 
ail over. 


We will now make the revolving arma. 
Bend and cutoff two pieces of the ^-in. steam- 
pipe, each about IJ in. long; see fig. 3 (a). 
The easiest w^ay to do this is to bend them 
first, in a vice if {Xissiblo, taking care not to 
squeeze the pijK*, and cut them off to a 
proper length with a small file, as describod 
in Part I. 

You .should still have about 6 in. of your 
^-in. steam pi|x? left. Cut off about 4 in. of 
this, straighten it out nicely, and file off any 
roughness there may l)e at either end. 
Tliis Is to form the pijie which conducts tho 
steam from the boiler to tho revolving part, 
and one end is to be plxced vertically into 
the small hole in the centre of the boiler top, 
and soldered round. Make sure you got it 
upright, or the engine w’hen finished will have 
an unsightly lop-sided appearance. 

We will now proceed with the revolving 
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part itself. Take the length of ft-in. steam- 
pipe and file up one end quite smooth and 
flat. At ,'|i in. ^m the same end file a notch 
deep enough to almost go through the thick¬ 
ness of the pipe. Turn the piix) half-way 
round and file a similar notch opposite the 
first. The two notches will then appear as 
in (fc) fig. 3. You will see quite well how' easy 
it now is to make these two notches into holes 
with the end of a file. If you are lucky 
enough to possess a drill you will be able to 
make the holes more easily. These holes are 
for the ends of the two revolving arms to fit 
into. Make them large enough, therefore, 
that the ends of the arms shall fit tightly 
into them without falling out whilst you 
solder them in position. Before soldering, 
be careful to see that the two ends point in 
the proper directions, otherwise the engine 
will be a failure and all your labour will go 
for nothing. Fig. 3 (/) will guide you as to 
this, which is a top viow^ of the revolving part 
with the arms shown in dotted lines. The 
whole of this portion of the engine as it 
should appear before soldering is shown at (c), 
fig. 3. The neatest and simplest way to 
solder these parts in position is to what is 
termed “ sweat ” them in. That is, cut off 
a tiny fragment of solder, lay it on the part 
where the joint is to be made, put some 
soldering fluid on and hold the whole in a 



spirit or gas flame. Presently the tiny scrap 
of solder will melt and run into the joint all 
round, cleanly and neatly. Both arms can be 
sweated in in this manner. 

As it is necessary to fit some sort of a cap 
to the top of the pipe above the revolving 
arms, this had better be made and fixed 
before cutting off the pipe to its finished 
length. Any small circular piece of metal 
will be s'iitable for this. A very neat little 
cap can be made out of the valve cap from 
the pneumatic tyre of a bicycle. To cut off 
the top part with a file is all that is necessary, 
and the little knob at the top to w'hich the 
smaU chain is attached when on the cycle 
will form a nice finish; see fig. 3 (d). The 
little cap must now be attached to the top 
of the pipe above the revolving arras, by 
sweating on as before described. If you find 
any difficulty in keeping the cap from falling 
off whilst the joint is being made, try the 
following plan. With an ordinary soldering 
iron melt a tiny piece of solder on to the under 
side of the cap. On the top of the pipe, where 
the cap is to bo fixed, also melt a little solder 
all round. Now place the cap on in position, 
and hold it on with the hot soldering iron. 
The heat from the latter will be sufficient 
to melt the solder underneath and make a 
steam-tight joint. The top part of the piw, 
revolving arms and all, can now be cut off by 
filing. It should be about ^ in. long; see 
fig- 3 (c). In the finished engine, tl^ top 
p^ is slipped over the j^-in, pipe, upon whicn 
it revolves and through w'hich it receives its 


supply of steam. It must, however, be pre¬ 
vented from slipping over the smaller pipe 
too far, so as to cut off all steam-supply to the 
arms, and for tliLs reason it will be necessary 
to solder a small circular piece of brass at 
about 1 in. from the top end of the steam-pipe 
projecting from the boiler; see (c) fig. 3. This 
will also prevent any leakage of steam where 
one pi IK? slips over the other. 

The only thing now- remaining to complete 
the engine is the making anvl fitting of tho 
legs upon which the boiler stands. These 
are to be made from the foot of brass wire. 
Cut the foot of wire into three portions of 
4 in. each, and bend each round at one end 
as shown in fig. 1. They may also be bent 
slightly at the other end if desired. Hero’s 
engines require such a large amount of heat 
to work them that it takes quite a fiery fur¬ 
nace below' the boiler to make steam fast 
enough. It is quite useless, therefore, to 
solder tho legs to the bottom of the boiler 
on the outside. They w’OiUd melt off almost 
directly. Fix them by soldering into holes 
made in the side of tho boiler near the 
bottom; see fig. 1. The ends w ill then 
always be below- the water-level inside tho 
boiler, which will prevent the solder from 
melting and letting the whole thing collapse. 

As regards a heater for this engine, unless 
you have a spirit lamp which gives a very 
iarge flame indeed, it would be much better 
to use an ordinary tin lid with a little cotton 
wool in it, as recommended for engine a 

(fig. 1). 

To start the engine, first take off the loose 
revolving part at the top and fill tho boiler. 
This is to be managed as follows : Make the 
boiler fairly hot—as hot as 5 "ou can without 
melting the solder. Hold it near a fire is best, 
or hold it for a minute or two by one leg 
under boiling w-ater. This w-ill have the 
effect of driving almost all the air out, for air, 
when heated, expands enormously. While 
still hot, plunge it suddenly into a vessel 
of cold w-ater, taking care to keep the open 
end of the steam-pipe below the surface. 
The cold w-ater will cause the remaining air 
in the boiler to contract, thus leaving a 
partial vacuum, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere (which, as you know, is nearly 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface) on the water in the vessel will force 
the water up into the boiler with a rush, to 
fill the partial vacuum formed by the con¬ 
traction of the air. 


Having filled the boiler, replace the re¬ 
volving part of the top and set the lamp 
going underneath. When the water boils, 
cloud-s of steam will issue from the ends of the 
revolving arms, and perhaps a few drops of 
water w ill be spurted out as well; but when 
steam is properly up and every part has 
become thoroughly heated, the little arms 
will begin to move, and if tho heat is main¬ 
tained they will soon revolve so rapidly as to 
become quite invisible. 

[thb end.] 

^ ^ ^ 

A SPRING SONG. 

Bt Thomas Hat, h.a. 

'rpiS the season when the lamb 
•I- Gambols round its silly dam; 

When the blizzard from the cast 
Frizzles up both man and boast; 

When w'o don the pay golosh, 

Muffled in our mackintosh. 

Still, it’s blithely up we spring 
When the morning bell doth ring. 

Uoup-la, it’s spring 1 

'Tis the season when tlie wife 
Takes a course that leads to strife; 

When the cleaning—awful word— 

Leads to scenes the most absurd; 

When in fact I vanish quite 
To csc.ape the fatal rite, 

Hunting dalTodils that spring 
Now that winter’s taken wing. 

Houp-la, it’s spring I 

'Tls the season w’hon the perm 
Has its very briglitcst term. 

Incubating chicken pox 

In a host of Jims and Jocks; 

When the birds, now winter’s gone. 

Have their gayest plumage on ; 

When the wonders of the spring 
Make them mount the sky and sing, 
Houp-la, it’s spring I 

With the other joys of spring 
Bring the peg top, wind ffie string; 

Put the football right aw-ay; 

Oil your bat for summer’s play. 

Morning baths have lost the thrill 
WTiidi they had in winter chill. 

And it’s blithely up we spring 
Now that winter’s taken wing. 

Hoop-la, it’s spring I 



FIRST Stable Lad : “ Tliat was a stunning jump Whipple’s horse made yest^rdav.” 

SECOND Stable lad ; “ Yes, but it was nothing to the one WTiipple made. He landed at least twenty yards 
farther than the horse did.” 
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Model Flying Machines and How to Make Them. 

By H. F. HOBDEN. 


Y ou will notice in fig. 40, which gives 
the finished aeroplane, that it is with- 
iuit a rudder, which is not fitted to save 
weight; but one can be easily added if 
j)relerred. 

And now for a slight description of one 


more simple form of aeroplane before 1 
finish this article. 

This form of machine is a good flier, and 
almost as cheap as the previous one to con¬ 
struct, but slightly heavier. 


Take a couple of thin strips of wood, 
^ in. wide and 21 in. long, shown at a, b 
(fig. 41), which is a side view of the ma¬ 
chine. Glue and lash the ends tightly down 
on to small triangular pieces of wood, c, D. 
Drill a small hole through c to take the 
propeller shaft, p, which is of steel piano 
wire bent up to shape, as in the previous 
one, and provided with a bead at P to take 
the pull of the elastic. 

The propeller can also be made as 
previously described by steaming and 
twisting. 

A hole is then drilled through the after 
block, D, vertically, to take the pintal of the 
rudder, which is simply a framework of 
wire covered in with paper. 

The strips of wood, a, b, which form the 
main frame, are kept apart by a couple of 
thin pieces of wood at E, bent outwards, as 
in end view f, and a solid post, c, 3 in. 
trom D, is also glued in and secured firmly 
by a couple of small tacks; this takes the 
pull of the elastic, w’hich is passed from 
that to the propeller shaft through the 
opening formed at e. 

The vertical post N may be either of thin 
w’ood or wire, and it carries a triangular 
plane for stability on a wire stay led from 


PART II.— continued. 

the top of the post to the head of the main 
frame, as shown, the triangle thus formed 
being covered in with thin })aper glued on. 

The main planes, a (fig. 42), are cumj)osed 
of two thin strips of wood. ^ in. wide and 
18 in. long, and are glued and lashed at 


right angles to the bottom strip of the 
main frame forward, keeping tliem 4 in. 
ai)art. End pieces, d, d, are lashed across 
to keep them scjuare. 

The strips should either be steamed or 

Tf£41. 


A 


B 


held in boiling water for a few minutes 
previous to attaching to the main frame, 
and when fixed on should be bent upward 
to a slight curve, as at k, k, in end view, 
being kept in that position by thread or 
thin wire stays led from K. K, to the top of 
the main frame, r, and also to the post m ; 


and the wood frame, when set, can be 
covered with paper glued over. 

The rear plane, f, should be 9 in. long at 
o and 7 in. at H, and should be curved 
slightly, and held thus by stays to the top 
of the main frame immediately above it. 

The complete machine is shown flying in 
the end-piece. 

And now, in conclusion, I may .say that 
a spot as free from trees as possible should 


'ii'fa- 



cessively annoying to find a machine, the 
construction of which may have occupied 
many hours, safely lodged in the upper 
branches of some tall tree on its first flight. 

A strong gusty wind is also much 
against successful flying ; so wait for suit¬ 
able weather, when but a slight breeze stirs 
the branches, and do not mind if your 
first attempts are not as successful as you 
might wish, but try again. 





^ ^ ^ 
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Otepn Vaper. 

The “B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 


O UR second factor in stamp>production is 
Colour ; and this I must deal with very 
briefly, because it is impossible to do justice 
to the most important it<im—namely, the 
colours themselves and their correct names— 
without the aid of elaborate and expensive 
illustrations : there are, however, good and 
cheap works going fully into the subject, 
and which can be obtained through any 
stamp dealer. \ particularly draw your at¬ 
tention to one range of combinations, those 
of red and blue—combinations in which the 
greatest confusion and the most mistakes 
arise—starting with rod alone, and gradually 
adding more blue. 

The proportions of these two primary 
colours are approximately as follows: 
Purple, 10 red + 8 blue; mauve, 7-1 red + 12 
blue; and violet, 5 red + 10 blue : these are, 
of course, for nonnal colours, each of which 
varies according to the actual proportions 
towards a redder or a bluer tone. For instance, 
mauve varies from a vivid violet to rosy 
.shades of purple—rosy-mauve for lighter 
tints, to mauve-violet and purplish-mauve for 
the deeper shades. It is almost impossible 
to name a common stamp which varies so 
little in tone that it can be u.se<i as a standard, 
especially for any of these red-blue combina¬ 
tions, and I will not attempt it: personal 
h<‘lp, coupled with exp>erience, will do more 
than pages of print. I give, however, a few 
hints as to certain colour-names, frequently 
met with in stamp-collecting, but the trut 
signification of which is not so generally 
known: Azure, a soft sky-blue: Bistre, 
a smoky yellow-brown ; Brick, a dull red ; 
Bu ff, brownish-yellow, inclining sometimes to 
a flesh tone ; Car mine, the pure cochineal, a 
bright full-hued red ; Chestnut, a rich red- 
brown ; Cobalt, a delicate grey sky-blue; 
Crimson, a deeper, duller red than carmine; 
Drah, a pale grey slatey brown ; Emerald, a 
vivid light green ; Heliotrope, a pmle lilac 
with very slight tinge of rose ; Ixike, the 
deepest red. of crimson tone ; Lilac, a pale 
violet-blue or deep lavender, not so warm in 
tone as heliotrope : Magenta, a blush-red, 
almost purple: Mnrone, brownish-red, or 
claret colour ; Mauve, ‘‘ a puride-violet dye 
from aniline ” ; Mt/rtle, a dark green ; Olive, 
brown with a touch of yellowish-green in it; 
Oraruge, midway between red and yellow; 
Plum, a dark purple ; Primrose, very pale 
yellow, of greenish tint; Purple, “ r^ and 
blue blended ” ; Reseda, a dark mignonette- 
green ; Salmon, a buff pink or pale red ; 
Scarlet, a bright red, as seen on post-office 
letter-boxes: Slate, a grey leaden shade: 
Ultramarine. is a rich bright blue ; Vermilion 
is bright light red, a pale variety of scarlet; 
and Violet is a deep blue, with a .slight tinge 
of red. The above, for which I have made 
reference to a well-known colour-dictionary, 
should prove of considerable assistance. 

Into the comjwsition of coloured inks it i.s 
unnecessary to enter, but I must warn you 
that many modern .stamps are printed in 
colours which will not stand wate'r, .so do not 
forget my early injunction not to wet the 
faees of your .specimens. You will learn in 
time, perhaps by more or less bitter experi¬ 
ence, which stamps should receive careful 
treatment in this respect; but I warn you 
particularly again.st the recent and current 
issues of Great Britain, the earlier stamps of 
Russia, and a large proportion of the British 
Colonial stamps baring King Edward’s 
head. 


THE BEGINNER— continued. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 

P-\PER is our next item. There are two 
main kinds, hand-made and machine-made : 
both are made from “ pulp ” composed of 
linen and cotton rags, of Ksparto grass from 
Spain and from Oram and 'rrijx)li in Africa, 
or of wood-fibre. These materials arc re¬ 
duced, by tearing and grindi.ig, to very fine 
fragments, which are chemically treated and 
cleansed ; then mixed with water and any 
neces.sary colouring matter : and the pulp is 
ready for manufacture into pa|H*r. Into the 
actual process I shall not enter, beyond 
saying that the pul}) is in the first stage made 
to flow on to wire gauze frames, whence, if 
machine-made, it is taken under and between 
rollers, from which it emerges as pajH'r. The 
wire-gauze frames (for hand-made), and the 
wire-gauze or raised patterns on the roller 
(for machine-made) furni.sh us with those 
more or less transjiarent marks seen in nearly 
all pajxjrs and knowm as watermarks, caused 
by the paper being slightly thinner in those 
places. 

If you are able to obtain specimens of 
the various subsidiary kinds of paper, you 
wUl find, on holding them up to the light, 
that each posse.sses some peculiarity : wove 
paper is plain and of even texture, as that 
generally employed for newspapers and 
book.s ; laid ])a])er shows a series of lines, 
fairly close together, usually crossed at 
wider intervals by other lint's, such as 
cream laid ” note^mper; hatonne paper, of 
which a good example is the .so-called 
“ foreign note-paper,” has very distinct lines 
about as wide apart as the lines on ordinary 
ruled paper, the s|>act‘s between the lines 
being wove (woir -baton nr) or laid {laid- 
hfitonne) ; quadrille .signifies a watermark of 
crossed line.s, forming little .squares or oblongs 
—these are the principal varieties of pajrer 
as ordinarily manufactured, de]x*ndent on 
the watermarking. Other varietie.s. however, 
not dependent on watermarks, are made, and 
are, or have been, occa.sionally used for the 
printing of postage .stamps: silk-thread" 
pa])er, known as “ Dickin.son ” paper, was 
us^ for the first Tenpenee and One Shilling 
stamps of (ireat Britain, and for early 
iasucs of some of the Continental countrie.s— 
it consist.^, to put it eonci.sely, in a continuous 
silk thri'ad being introduee<l betw(‘(‘n two 
sheets of pulp, in which it becomes firmly 
embedded as the drying ])aper pa.s.s<‘s over 
the rollers and gets harder and thinner ; 
granite paper has minute fragments of silk 
thread mixed with the ])ulp, .sometimes 
hardly visible to the naked eye—.some so- 
called ” Silurian ” note-papers show this 
peculiarity very clearly ; repp, or ribbed, 
paper feels rough to the touch—the thiekne.s3 
is the same throughout, but the effect is as 
if the paper had been pa.‘».sed between ridged 
rollers—and some fancy note-j)afK'rs are of 
this variety ; jxlurc denotes a very thin, 
but strong, paper ; and ” native ” implies a 
somewhat peculiar paper, looking and feeling 
rather like thin ])archment, exclusively used 
for the printings of certain stamps of Cash- 
mere and some other Oriental countries. 

Having now mentioned the different 
varieties of paper, we have to consider the 
watermarks (abbreviated as Il’m/'.) .specially 
introduced into pa})er intende<l for the 
printing of .stamps, one as a rule app<*aring 
in each .separate stamp. I give a few : 
Great Britain, small crown, large crown, 
Imperial crown, ” V. R.”, garter, heraldic em¬ 
blems (namely, rose, shamrock, and thistle), 
(To be concluded.) 


anchor, cross pntr, orb, " half-j^nnij", and 
spray of ro.se : Colonie.s generally : ” C C ”, 
for Crown Colony, below a crown, and 
” C A ” (for Crown Agents), also below 
a crown; and for aj)eeial Coloni* s. etc. : 
‘‘ N 8 W ” below a crown, N Z ” bdow 
a star, “ V ” above a crown, ’* Q ” Ix-low 
a crown, ” T A 8 ”, anchor, swan, pine¬ 
apple, quatrefoil, small and laige star, 
elephant'.s head, figures of value, words 
expressing the value, etc. Foreign countrit'S 
also mak<* considerable u.se of spicinlly 
watermarked ])ajH'r, but not to the ext« nt 
that is done for Great Britain and her 
(\)lonie.s. F.aoh (hsign — exee|)t " half- 
jxnnu," whieh extends along three—is the 
watermark of an individual stam]i cm the 
sheet ; but sometimes there is a large water¬ 
mark .sproad over many slainj's, or even o\ <t 
a whole sheet; for instance, some ])a])er used 
in Queensland in IS()(> was wat< rmark<‘d 
in such a way that a single stamp shows 
only a portion of one or more letters, 

' c , i ’J/ U-:/. I 
. reVjr/ VS ^S‘fS/Jr/'S / 
// J.J. //.rj JJ.-/ //.rS 

in three lines: and the sheets of the 
Roumanian stamps i.s.sued in IIMM) show 
a large watermark of that countiy’.s arms, 
name, and motto extending over twenty- 
fivc stamps. A watermark is often very 
difficult to see, even if you know what it 
i.s. U.sually it can bo found, if the .stamp 
be held up against a strong light, sometiim s 
if placed against a daik surface : occasionally 
if looked at sideway.s, or after being damped 
with water. 

If all other methods fail to reveal a water¬ 
mark, and you think there is one hidden in 
the paper, place the .stamp face downward.^ 
on something dark (a small piece of p.oli.shed 
black marble, or of black crockery) and drop 
two or three drops of benzine—k('( p away 
from gas or fire—on it : the liquid will not 
hurt any stamp, and will dry off v(‘ry quickly, 
but, if there is a watennnik, will .show it 
clearly and unmistakably. 

Gum is an important item, foi without it or 
some other adhesive the .steju]) cannot be 
allixrd to its hotter. Very nearly nil stamps 
were gummed on the back b< fore being .sold 
at the ]K>.st-off ices, the ehh f exceptions being 
in the issin's of some of the (Oriental coiui- 
tries. Stain ])s which still retain their 
” original gum ” are naturally more perfe ct 
than those which have lo.st it ; and the 
diib*rence in valu(‘ between two otherwise 
similar copies of a very rare stain)) can often 
be mea.sured by many pound.s—.so never de¬ 
prive an unused stamp of its gum : to do so 
is almost a crime in the eyes of a j'hilateli.st! 


A considerable number of the world’s 
stamfwi are, as you will find out, printed in 
two colours ; and sometimes, through care- 
h'ssness or inadvertence, the .sheed- of paper, 
after receiving an impression in one colour, 
wa.s turned round before receiving the second 
colour, the result being that the two parts 
of the design arc not the same way up. 
Well-known in.stanc<'s arc the Fiftoen, 
Twenty-four, and Thirty Cents, 1869, of tha 
United State.s—value {used) 241., 261., and 
110/. respectively ! 
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who must face the strenuous life of the present day, Fry's Cocoa 
is a fortification against fag. He should drink it each morning before 
leaving home. The woman also, with her daily duties, whatever 
these may be, should drink this sustaining beverage regularly. 

Because Fry's Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the ideal 
Cocoa for the man _ - 

and the woman 
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I offer you much lon^jer 
k credit and far easier payment 
■ terms than anyone else. Brand 
i new latest model SWIFT, ROVER, 
^ COVENTRY-CHALLENGE 
PER TRIUMPH, REMINGTON, H UMBER 
MONTH, premier, PROGRESS, SINGER, 
QUADRANT, CENTAUR, and other 
Coventry cycles supplied at 5/- monthly. 

Machine sent on approval and money 
returned if dissatisfied. 

HIQH-QRADK COVKNTRYMADECYOLE8 
FROM lOS. OA8H. 
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12 years’ Guarantee. 
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The World’s Largrest Cycle Dealer, (Dept. 10. OOVINTRY. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4cl. 

148 Qenuino Poralsn Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea. Malay States, Cyprus. China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico. &c., Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal. Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, &c. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Bet of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO.. ,„I55?£«8. BRISTOL. 


MAsaM+A#! ^ adrertisement I will ghra a Mosntad OoHaetioa Fra* to 
IMOlllHwfl applicant sending a 4 d. stamp (abroad is. P.O.) to cover cost ot 

_ __ _, postage, mounting, etc. Each collection comprises 60 dlfleraak 

|*A||Allft Btan>|>a, mounted on sheets, and includes: rORTXTOAL (King 
WllwwItlVIlO Mannel, anreharged “ &EPUBLICAStraits settlements, 
^ _ EOyPT £1 (salt taiU, Ceylon, 8i>anlihMorooeo, Colombia ( 1904 ). rmra 

P ITOKT COAST, 3M.. India. Cape, Onaiainala 6c. Palace, obsolete 

V BC la Rs Gt. Britain, “ I.R. Official” U.8 A. (pan-American exhibiiion issue). 

R !■■■■■■ All dew picked copi^ T. OUITB, 40 Ocrimby street, ICaacheiter 
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CHAPTER m.—T7WCLE HERBERT’S NARRATIVl. 

N O doubt you wondered why I returned 
home by the vessel which came to a 
bad ending on the Cannis, instead of by the 
regular mail service. However, before ex¬ 
plaining why I took this apparently erratic 
step, I’ll tell you about the documents I 
obUined from Sarmientos. First and fore¬ 
most there was the cipher, still preserved 
in the little metal box. I have not got it 
here, but, thank goodness, it’s safe enough 
in the keeping of the cottagers at Prid- 
mouth, the same people who kindly lent 
me the garb in which I made my appear¬ 
ance to you. There’s not much in it to 
look at, but in all probability we shall find 
it a tough nut to crack. It is a piece of 
parchment, on which is drawn a square, 
subdivided into over two hundred smaller 
squares, most of which are blank, but a few 
contain various hieroglyphics, and the 
vague directions, ‘steer nor’-east.’ How¬ 
ever, we will go into that when we get it. 
The other papers, which, unfortunately, 
were stolen-” 

“ Stolen ? ” exclaimed my father, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, stolen; but I was going to say 
that they were of no apparent value— 
merely a sort of diary kept by Ross Tre- 
vena during his residence in Brazil, the 
title deeds of his plantation at San An¬ 
tonio de Riachaya, a few indentures, and 
an old piece of parchment, covered with 
figures—^apparently a sort of ready-reck¬ 
oner. 

“As I told you in my last letter, the 
natives did not appear to appreciate my 
piesence in Pernambuco, or, rather, in the 
outskirts, for San Antonio is about four 
miles from the city. Once the hacienda 
where 1 was staying was broken into, but 
the intruders were foiled by Chappell's 
bulldo&r, Chappell being, by the way, an 
English engineer with whom I became 
friendly, and he happened to be staying 
with me at the time of the attempted bur¬ 
glary. Twice I was set upon by a party 
of Brazilians, but the sight of the muzzle 
of a revolver cooled their ardour, and one 
night as I was sitting in the 'patio a pistol 
bullet whizzed unpleasantly close to my 
head. Why they bestowed these atten¬ 
tions on me I cannot imagine, unless they 
had a mistaken idea that I had a secret 
horde or a clue to a treasure somewhere in 
the district. Possibly they do not realise 
that it is a far cry from Brazil to ^he^ 
Pacific. 

“ However, under the circumstances, I 
thought that the best thing I could do was 
to clear out as quickly as possible, and, as 
it happened, an Italian tramp, the Andrea 
Doruiy was about to sail direct to Fow’ey 
to load up with china clay. She wasn’t a 
bad sort of vessel, as foreigners go, being 
built so lately as 1893, and her captain 
and officers were quite decent fellows, es¬ 
pecially from a social point of view. Prob¬ 
ably you remember the ‘ old man,* Luigi 
Righi; he’s been in this harbour several 
times, but, poor chap, I’m afraid he won’t 
enter again, unless his corpse is carried in 
by the tide. The crew were all Italian, 
excepting a couple of Brazilians .^hipped to 
replace some of the men who had deserted 
at Bahia. Well, we cleared out of the har¬ 
bour, high in ballast, and had an unevent¬ 
ful run until we sighted the Long.'^hips, 
and here we fell in with thick weatlier, 
which ended up with a regular southerly 
gale. 

“ We w’ero only able to catch a glimpse 
of the Li/ard liglit.s, then everything was 
blotted out in the mirk. I stayed up all 
night, keeping on the bridge with the skip- 
and the second mate. About 11 p.m. 


the captain decided w« were too close in 
shore, and telegraphed to the engine-room 
to slow down to half-speed, intending to 
keep well out until he could pick up the 
Eddystone lights, so I came to the con¬ 
clusion that he thought it safer to make for 
Plymouth rather than enter Fowey Har¬ 
bour in such a g<^le. 

“ Just as our helm was put hard-a- 
port, I saw a huge wave bearing down 
on onr starboard bow. It burst over onr 
fo’c’sle in a solid mass, carrying away 
everything movable, and, hearing a warn¬ 
ing shout from the captain, I cowered be¬ 
hind the canvas storm-dodgers, and held 
on like grim death. The crest of the wave 
swept the bridge, tearing away the greater 
part of the rail and the ladder, and with 
the former went the mate. 1 could just 
distinguish his cry of terror above the 
howling of the gale. The captain slid down 
one of the bridge stanchions, and, needless 
to say, I followed suit, and on gaining the 
shelter of the wheel-house wo found that 
the steam steering-gear had broken down. 
Almost at the same moment the chief engi¬ 
neer rushed on deck reporting four feet of 
water in the engine-room, and the quarter¬ 
master, staggering along from aft, an 
nounced that the loss of the rudder had 
caused an alarming leak in the after¬ 
hold. 

“ The skipper seemed calm enough, for 
he translated his subordinates’ reports to 
me; but a few minutes afterwards up 
came the panic-stricken engine-room staff, 
gesticulating, and calling on all the saints 
in the calendar, while ifrom the engine- 
room-hatch poured a thick cloud of steam,' 
and immediately afterwards the dull throb 
of the propeller ceased, and we were help¬ 
less in the trough of the sea. 

“ It seemed hours that we drifted in utter 
helplessness, sea after sea breaking in, 
carrying away all the boats on the star¬ 
board side, while, by the vessel’s necessary 
sluggishness in shaking herself free, I 
knew she was settling fast. 

“ Something prompted me to go below 
and eecure the precious papers, but on gain¬ 
ing my berth I found the cabin door had 
been forced open and the place hurriedly 
ransacked, all my personal belongings being 
scattered on the floor. There were no signs 
of the documents, though luckily I had 
the box containing the cipher sewn in my 
waistbclt. At first thoughts I came to 
the conclusion that the motion of the vessel 
had caused the disorder in the cabin, but 
the sight of the two locked portmanteaux 
cut open, apparently with a sharp knife, 
destroyed this theory. In spite of the 
peril of the situation, I argued that, if 
robbery had been the motive, the papers, 
being of no apparent value, would have 
been overlooked; but further 8ear< h 
showed that there was some delihernte 
reason that had induced the thief to take 
them. 

“ In the midst of my hurried searc h came 
a shock that made the vessel shudder so 
violently that I was thrown against the 
for’ard bulkhead of the cabin. The ship 
was aground. 

“ 1 sprang forward to rush on deck, but, 
to my hornjr, I found that the cahin-cloor 
had jammed in its frame and I was a 
prisoner. 

“ I remember once, when I wa5 a small 
boy (you were not there at the time), our 
y)et cat was caught by its head in a jug 
while trying to .steal some milk. How I 
laughed at the wn'tched creature’s aiitics, 
as in an agony of fright it tore round 
the room with the jug adliering firmly to 
its head. Poor brute ! It ha.s my sym¬ 
pathy now, for its state of mind mu.^t have 
been very much like mine when I found 


myself trapped in the cabin of the sinking 
ship. 

“ I was mad with terror. Shouting, I 
flung myself again and again at the un¬ 
yielding door, pounding at it with my fists, 
till, with ray knuckles streaming with 
blood, I was obliged to desist through 
sheer exhaustion. 

“Suddenly the doomed vessel listed 
heavily to port, and I threw myself bodily 
against the door in a forlorn effort. The 
framework crashed outwards, and I fell 
ponderously into the alleyway, where I lay 
in a half-conscious condition till a rush of 
water flooding the narrow* passage brought 
back my scattered senses. 

; “ I managed to squeeze through the 

partially closed companion and gain the 
deck. The scene of confusion had in¬ 
creased with all the horrors of shipwreck. 
A few of the less-frenzied members of the 
crew had lit a tar-barrel, and by the v^ivid 
glare of the flames I saw a crowd of half- 
inaddened seamen making a rush for the 
sole remaining lifeboat. 

• “In the desperate struggle knives 
flashed, but w’hcther it was by steel or by 
,water that the wretched, demented crea¬ 
tures met their fate matters little, for 
directly the boat was lowered it was 
crushed like an eggshell against the ship's 
side. There was a short yet terrible shriek 
of terror, and then the noise of Nature's 
weapons alone was heard. 

“The surviving members of the crew .sent 
up a few rockets, and, in spite of the peril 
of our situation, we felt cheered by the 
answering flash from a rocket ashore, and 
at about the same time the atmosphere 
rleared somewhat and I saw a red light 
giving a double flash at quick intervals. 

“ Then I know by the irony of fate that 
this was St. Catherine’s light, and that we 
were cast on the rocks within sight of home. 

“ All this time the ship was breaking up 
fast, and, ae wave after wave swept over 
the doomed vessel, the little knot of sur¬ 
vivors grew steadily less, the men being so 
numbed with continued exposure that they 
retained no strength to re.si8t their relent¬ 
less fate. 

“ I could see that the longer I held on, the 
more chance there would be of the dawn 
breaking, so that the possibilities of reach¬ 
ing shore in safety would he correspond- 
ingly greater, though I had sad mis¬ 
givings of over gaining dry land alive. 

“ However, I la.'^hed myself securely to a 
fife-rail, which seemed the lea.st likely to 
tarry away, making a .«!imple hitch, so as to 
(a.=t my.^elf adrift at the critical moment. 
The ve.'y^el had now listed to such an extent 
that walking would have been an impossi¬ 
bility, while the remaining portion of the 
ship trembled under the violent shocks as 
the wave.s struck the gaping sides and fell 
in a gr(*en cu.^icade over the miserable 
wretches who cowered to lee’ard. 

“At length, after hours of interminable 
waiting, as it seemed, a grey light began to 
break over the awful scene, and, looking 
landward.s. I saw the misty outline of the 
Grihb(‘n. though, of course, there were no 
])eoplc visible, neither could they have seen 
us in that dim light. 

“ The ship had struck within a hundred 
yards of the Cannis rock, and in the 
trough of the breaking seas I could make 
out the iron standard of the danger beacon, 
a mo( kery in our present state. 

“ At that moment something prompted 
me to look sideways to s('e how my fellow- 
sufferers fared, and to my surprise I made 
out the figure of one of the Brazilian sea¬ 
men crawling cautiously towards me. In 
Ihe serni-darkne.ss I saw that in his right 
hand he grasped a knife; then, before I 
could realise the situation, he made a 
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vidouB thrust at me with the glittering 
«teel. Even as he did so, the deck seemed 
to burst upwards, and the miscreant 
stumbled. The knife fell, but not where 
at was intended, and, descending on the 
rope that held me to the rail, it severed it 
like pack-thread, and the next moment I 
found myself struggling in the waves. 

“ I must have been swept across the deck 
with considerable force, for some time 
elapsed before I reached the surface, and 
it was with mingled feelings of despair and 
exultation that 1 began to strike out for 
the shoie. 

“ ‘ Cheer up, Herbert, old man,* I con¬ 
tinually exclaimed to myself. ‘ Every¬ 
thing helps to set you shore wards—wind, 
waves, and your own efforts. Better bo 
drowned than perish by a knife-thrust, any¬ 
way.’ And then, in the midst of these 
encouragementfi, I thought of the pitiless 
rocks, and, knowing them as I did, I could 
form a pretty sure idea of my fate. Just 
then I noticed something that filled me with 
renewed hope. We were aground, as I 
have related, within a hundred yards of the 
Cannis, and now I saw that I was not cast 
over that jagged rock, but had been borne 
well to the eastward of it, so that there 
was a hope—a mere fighting chance—of 
being swept into the comparatively 
sheltered waters of Pridmouth Bay. 

** I continued to strike out with swift 
strokes, relying on my strength to last till 
I reached shore, and my ability to with¬ 
stand the cold. 

“ Slowly I neared the shore till the bold 
headland of the Gribben was abreast, and 
I had all my work out out to keep parallel 
to the ledge of rocks on its eastern side and 
to prevent myself being swept away from 
the mouth of the little bay; and, in spite of 
my efforts, I felt the numbing effects of 
the icy w’ater gradually telling on my 
exhausted limbs. How long 1 kept on 
swimming I cannot tell, for my actions had 
'become more or less mechanical, till in the 
trough of an enormous roller I felt my feet 
touch bottom. 


" In another moment I w’as in the midst 
of the broken seas, and alternately thrown 
violently shorewards by one wave and 
washed back by the undertow, without 
possessing the strength to save myself, 1 
realised dimly that the little remaining 
breath I had was being dashed out of my 
body. Yet in the midst of it all I felt no 
actual pain, neither did I seem to mind 
the danger; it was a feeling of complete 
indifference. 

“ My last impression of that awful 
struggle was that I was lying in the soft, 
yielding sand, with the backwash pouring 
over me, and the dull roar of an approach¬ 
ing breaker. Then came the crash of the 
falling cataract, the flash of thousands of 
brilliant lights, and complete oblivion. 

“ When I opened my eyes I found myself 
lying on a rough wooden stool in the garden 
of a cottage, and a couple of men were 
chafing my limbs with rough towels. My 
head throbbed horribly, and I was aware 
that there was a bandage tied tightly over 
my temples, from which the blood trickled 
in a little stream down my face. 

“ Directly they saw I had come to my 
senses they carried me over to the cottage, 
stripped off my wet clothes, and put me into 
a bed; but, in spite of a dizzy sensation, I 
soon insisted on getting up, my one desire 
being to make for home as fast as I could. 

“ Seeing that I was terribly in earnest, 
the men rigged me out in some dry clothes 
and left me with the intention of borrow¬ 
ing a pony and cart from a neighbouring 
house; but directly they had gone, a sud¬ 
den impulse seized me—possibly I was 
temporarily out of my mind—and I 
staggered out of the cottage, without 
reckoning on the long walk home in my 
tottering condition; but, fortunately for 
me, I had not gone many yards before I 
saw you and Reggie on ahead, and the rest 
you know.** 

“You always were a hare-brained rascal 
in some respects,” remarked my father; 
“ and there was a great possibility of your 
pegging out through sheer exhaustion, in 
{To be continued.) 


which case there would have been no sur¬ 
vivors from the ill-fated Andrea Daria.” 

“ Then I suppose I am the only sur¬ 
vivor? ” asked my uncle. 

“ I have every reason to believe so,” 
replied my father sadly. 

“ I think not—at leewt, I believe I’m 
right,” I exclaimed. “ But I didn’t like 
to interrupt Uncle Herbert at the time.” 
And thereupon I told him about my meet¬ 
ing with the foreign-looking sailor on the 
cliff. 

“Yea, I remember you mentioned the 
circumstance to me,” remarked my father. 
“ But why do you suppose the man was a 
member of the crew of the Andrea 
Daria? Foreign sailors are not unusual 
in Fowey.” 

“ But foreigners in saturated clothes do 
not generally lie concealed in long grass 
early in the morning.” 

“What was he like?” asked Unclf 
Herbert, anxiously. 

“ That’s the man to a certainty,” de¬ 
clared my uncle decisively, when I had 
completed the description. “ Paulo, they 
called him. He was one of the two 
Brazilians we had aboard, and he it was 
who tried to stab me with a knife.” 

“Why?” 

“ That’s where you have me. I cannot 
even guess. Unless he were after the 
cipher.” 

“ Then possibly it was he who stole the 
papers from your cabin ? ” 

“ More than likely. Mark my words, 
Howard, there is some villainy afoot. 
Don’t you think it would be advisable to 
set the police on his track? ” 

“ Poon ! ” exclaimed my father, con¬ 
temptuously. “ We’ll hear or see no more 
of him. Even now he may be working 
his passage homewards. However, that 
reminds me : I’ll go over to Pridmouth 
to-morrow and return those well-fitting 
clothes you were rigged out in, and, at the 
same time. I’ll get hold of the cipher; for, 
really, I am burning with impatience to 
tackle the mystery.” 


TALBOTS HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST, 

By Rev. A. ALLBN BROCKiNOTON, A§.A., 

Autbor of The Second Prefect?*Who Win*7'* etc. 


W HEN Manton left Mr. Cary and rode 
somewhat painfully along in the 
direction of Petersfield, he had a fixed 
determination to inform the Headmaster 
of the fanner’s “ assault ” upon him, and 
to demand that he should be prosecuted. 
This determination really explained his 
passive attitude when the thrashing was 
over : he thought his case would be all 
the stronger if he offered no further re¬ 
sistance. It was not, as the farmer sup¬ 
posed, that he was tamed; the Mantons 
had always exhibited a strange mixture 
of brutality and calculating diplomacy. 
After he had satisfied his .savage instincts 
by kicking the farmer on the shin, the boy 
be£ jan, even in the midst of his pain, to 
calculate upon the best mode of procedure 
in order to work an effective revenge. 

Now, Dr. Davidson, he surmised, had no 
special liking for Mr. Cary, and he was 


CHAPTER xvni.—THE EARL’S MEDAL. 

certain that the Headmaster disliked 
Andrew. So that it would be quite easy 
to get a ready and sympathetic hearing 
from him. Moreover, though Manton had 
been disappointed in Dr. David.son’s 
failure to take as great an intere.st in him 
as formerly, yet there was a friendship of 
old standing between the Mantons and the 
Davidsons. As far as he knew also. Dr. 
Davidson had no .suspicion of the club or 
his connection with it; and from what had 
happened in the past Manton was sure 
that the role of the injured righteous 
would “ go down.” 

When he arrived at Petersfield he made 
straight for the Headmaster’s house. On 
a holiday afternoon, when the weather is 
favourable, any schoolhouse is apt to be 
entirely deserted. Everybody goes out 
into the playing-fields, and even the ser¬ 
vants enjoy a little recreation before it is 


nece.ssary to make preparations for tea. 
So it happened that when Manton came to 
the house he found the doors open and the 
corridors and rooms all empty. Dr. David¬ 
son, as a matter of fact, had been sitting 
in his study until a few minutes before, 
but had just been called out by his sister, 
and the two had gone in the direction of 
the sick-house. 

Manton walked up to the study, saw 
the door standing ajar, and, receiving no 
answer to his knock, peeped in and found 
it empty of any human occupant. Miss 
Davidson's cat was there, taking advan¬ 
tage of his mistress’s absence to do a little 
roaming into forbidden regions. Manton 
resolved to go in and await the Head- 
ma.ster’8 return. He hoped Dr. Davidson 
would not be long. But in any case he 
felt that he could not return to Talbot’s 
without the satisfaction of having arranged 
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for some active measures against the man 
who had so humiliated him. 

He sat down in a chair and began to 
play with the cat. He annoyed the cat 
very much. Manton’s play was always of 
the annoying sort, always had a spice of 
malice in it, and even the cat noticed" the 
fact in a few minutes. He walked out of 
the room and left the boy to hini.self. 

He looked round, and his eye fell upon 
the study-table. It was as severe and n(*at 
as usual, except that in the middle of the 
blotting-pad was a large oblong envelope, 
of which the contents just protruded. The 
Headma.ster had just opened the envelope 
and rapidly examined what was in it when 
he was called away. Hi.s sister had come 
in to tell him that one of his own boys in 
the sick-house had developed unfavourable 
symptoms, and to ask him to come at once 
to see him. In his preoccupation with this 
news, Dr. Davidson had omitted to place 
the letter in his drawer before he left the 
study. 

Manton, by way ol something to do. 
picked up the envelope, and his eye cauglit 
some figures and formulre at the edge of 
the enclosed papers. He put the envelope 
down and returned to his chair. He was 
trembling with excitement. For he sus¬ 
pected that the envelope contained the 
papers for the Earl’s Medal Examination, 
which was to take place on the following 
Monday. They were set by a Cambridge 
Professor and printed at Cambridge. Man- 
ton waited. If the Headmaster had re¬ 
turned at that moment he might have been 
saved. But the Headmaster did not 
return. 

Manton looked again at tlie envelope, 
«tnd then, per.vuading himself that pro¬ 
bably they were not the modal papers 
after all, took them out of their cover. 
One glance wa.s enough to convince 
him that his suspicions were correct. 
And wliat a paper this first one was ! 
Why, he could hardly touch it. Ho 
was quite sure the Pearl’s Medal would 
never come his way. Then it struck him 
that Dr. Davidson might come in and find 
him looking over the papers. He dropped 
them down rather nervously on the desk. 
The envelope did not look the same as be¬ 
fore. He pulled the papers out again, and 
again he .saw the utterly hojiele.ss character 
of that first one. Were the others as bad 
as that? He couldn’t resist tiie tempta¬ 
tion of looking. No, the second was more 
decent; but the third was a po.sitive brute. 
Ah, well, he suppo.sed he must give up all 
idea of winning ! 

With this thought enme the supreme 
temptation, and he yielded to it. He 
pulled out a little note book from his 
pocket and began making note.s of papers 
No. 1 and No. 3. It was fidgety work. 
He kept listening and looking. There was 
nothing, however, to internijit him, and he 
took a fairly complete account of both 
papers, indic'ating propositions and prob¬ 
lems in the shortest way possible. He had 
quite forgotten about Mr. Cary and his 
reason for coming into the Headmaster’s 
study. 

When he had finished his transcription 
he remembered, but by comparison the 
matter seemed to him so trivial that he 
wondered at himself. What next? Why 
wait for David.son to come? If he found 
him sitting there and the papers lying on 
the table (even though they were studi¬ 
ously disposed in their original position) 
he might possibly suspect foul play. No, 
it would be bettor to clear right away 
without letting anyone know that he had 
been there at all. 

He got up and stole to the door. The 
corridor was still deserted. He crept on 


tip-toe down it, edged round the door at 
the end, and, seeing no one in sight, ran 
at top speed towards the quadrangle. He 
had half-an-hour before tea. During that 
half-hour he worked with feverish anxiety, 
and felt that at the end of it he should be 
able to do pretty well on Paper No. 1 on 
Monday morning. 

Dr. Davidson came back to his study a 
few minutes before tea-time. When he 
found tiip Earl’s Medal papers lying on his 
desk he did receive a slight shock. He had 
forgotten that he had left them there. He 
rang the bell, and asked whether anyone 
had been in since he went away. The cat 
had returned after Manton’s departure, 
but as Dr. Davidson’s approach had been 
the signal for her to seek her usual 
quarters, and as she was not endowed with 
the gift of speech, Dr. Davidson was re- 
as.sured. He took another look at the 
papers, made some remark to himself about 
“ an old fogey’s fads,” and locked the 
letter away in the drawer. 

The next morning the chaplain preached 
a sermon that a good many people who 
heard it remembered for a long time. It 
was on the actual contact with the Pre¬ 
sence of Cod. He spoke of God manifest¬ 
ing himself as “ fire.” and said that this 
“ Fire of God ” always worked one of two 
alternat’.ve effects—it devoured or it puri¬ 
fied. There was no escaping it. The 
question was whether the boy or the man 
identified himself with the clros.s or with 
the gold in his character. Isaiah, though 
he re('ognised his sin, di.ssociated himself 
from it; ho knew the dro.«^6 for what it was, 
and desired to be rid of it. “ I am a man 
of unclean lips,” he said, when he saw a 
vision of the Temple of God. And because 
he recognised his sin. and wished to rid 
himself of it, the ” Fire of God ” in his 
case became a purifying fire. ” Then flew 
one of the seraphim unto me, having a 
live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar; and he 
touched my mouth with it and said, ‘ Lo, 
tlii.s hath touched thy lips; and thine 
inifjuity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged.’ ” Rut if a man did not court the 
Pre.sencc of God, because he hugged his 
sin, yet he could not escape the fire. In¬ 
stead of purifying and saving him it de¬ 
voured him, as it did the heathen at Sodom 
and the clio.sen peofilo at Taberah, and 
Korah and his company, the ministers of 
the sanctuary. Tliere was no escaping 
contact with tliis Fire of God ; no privilege 
of birth or station or education availed to 
avoid it. 

Captain Paget remarked, as he came out 
of the chapel, that he thought th<^ sermon 
w.'is a bit above the heads of the boys. 
There was om‘ b ly at any rate who under¬ 
stood it. With the vivid sense of tlujse 
stolen papf'rs, and tlio thought of the use 
he was going to make of them, Felix 
iManton almost felt as if every word of the 
sermon was being spoki-n to him pc'rsonally. 
Ctu'tainly he did not court the Pre.sonce of 
God at that moment. Was it true that, 
whether he d'c^-ircd it or not. God was 
actually present ? Was it true that the de¬ 
vouring fire might at any moment flare out 
upon him and cause all that pain and lo.'^s ? 
He could not raise his eyes to the preacher, 
denouncing him. apparently, from that 
ancient pulpit. His impulse was to get up 
and flee out of the chapel. But he could 
not have moved, even if the boys and 
masters had not been there to restrain him. 
He had to sit it out to the end. He en¬ 
dured torture. He did not fear det-ection ; 
he was not afraid that some boy or servant 
had seen him leave the Headmaster’s 
study. He simply realised that God was 
looking at him, and that God’s Presence 


was a devouring fire that he could cot 

escape. 

The afternoon was hardly any use to him 
as regards preparation for the exam. 
Fortunately, he had worked hard on Satur¬ 
day night. He tried to work, but every 
now and then this realisation of the de¬ 
vouring fire of God came upon him with 
such insistent force that he could not con¬ 
nect or concentrate his thoughts. At last 
he got up and went out. He asked and 
obtained leave to take an unusual direc¬ 
tion, where no boys were likely to disturb 
him. 

It w’as a useless precaution. He found 
that lie could not bear his own company. 
He even welcomed the smarting that had 
resulted from the farmer’s hor.^e-whipping, 
because it tended to distract him from this 
dreadful pursuing idea of the devouring 
fire. The idea of fire naturally led to the 
idea of light, and by-and by this idea 
became as intolerable as the other. For a 
burning, scorching light seemed to reveal 
one by one all the meannes.ses and the 
lies of which he liad been guilty, and to 
play like a searchlight upon his theft of 
the questions. 

At tea Woolly spoke to him. Woolly 
was associated with it all. Woolly seemed 
a part of the hateful revelation. He 
snubbed Woolly, not for the pleasure of 
snubbing him, but merely to nuike his 
presence less insistent by keeping him 
silent. Woolly was offended, and after 
tlie meal was over began to hint about 
what he might say and do, if certain 
people didn’t treat him properly, and so 
on. Manton loft him to talk to the air. 

Meanwhile Gerald had written a very 
cheerful letter to Lord Stuart mainly 
about the coming trial. Of course he said 
he was pretty sure not to get the Earl’s 
Medal. It would be hard to find a school¬ 
boy who would acknowledge that he had a 
good chance of winning anything. How¬ 
ever, Lord Stuart understood from the tone • 
of the letter that things were progressing 
favourably enough. 

Gerald was in good s})irits and had been 
putting in some stiff work. He enjoyed 
Sunday. He went for a walk with 
Andrew in the afternoon. Andrew w'as 
talkative, and, as th'*v went along, pointed 
out and CDinnu ntc d t)n a thousand things 
that would have ese:iped Gerald’.s oh.serva- 
tion. The habits of birds and anini.iis and 
in.serts, even of be(tle.s and snails and 
‘‘such cattle”; the nice shades of the 
leaves of the treis. the shapes of the 
branches arid the way they grew' from the 
stem, tiie eharige.s in tlie clouds—these were 
as well-known to Andrew as the way to his 
father’s farm, ami he noted them all with 
a joyful and entirely g< nnine enthusiasm. 

The examination consi.sted of four papers 
and oiciqiicd six hours. Tho first paper 
filled Gerald with di.smay when he looked 
at it. It seemed quite off the lines of 
Davidson’s teaehitig. But by-and-by he 
began to see that sometimes the form of 
the questions only was strange, and the 
Bubstanee of them familiar. At any rate, 
he did a fairly good paper. In reality it 
was almost as good a^ Manton’s with all the 
latter’s advantages. For the thought of the 
“ devouring fire ” still pursued Manton, 
and confused him to such an extent that 
occasionally he forgot the simplest formula. 
No. 2 was fairly plain sailing; on No. 5 
Gerald did not score as many marks as 
Bickorsti th, to say nothing of Manton; 
but he did a very nearly perfect No. 4. 

Manton did not join in the annual talk 
and comparison of papers, though both 
Gerald and Bickersteth approached him. 
He had a frightful headache and his limbs 
trembled. He went in to tea, but did not 
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eat anything. Afterwards Woolly came 
up to him. Woolly had been in a stew all 
day. 

“ Look here, Manton,” he said, “ if you 
are going to treat me like this I won’t 
stand it! I won’t! I’ll just go and tell 
Old Dick what I know.” 

The selfish lad did not notice how ill 
Manton looked. 

” All right,” answered Manton, ” I don’t 
care. ” 

‘‘You think I shan’t, you know,” said 
Woolly, ‘‘ but I shall. You began it all, 
and, besides, we’ve never done anything 
like Westhampton.” 

‘* No,” said Manton bitterly, “ you 
haven’t. You are the mean cur—you are 
the mean, sneaking cur, that-” 

‘‘ Oh, I am, am I ? And what are you, 
I should like to know ? ” 

‘‘ Got out,” said Manton ; ” I don’t want 
to talk to you,” and gave him a feeble push. 
They were just walking tow'ards the Clock 
House, and on the side nearest Manton was 
a very low ridge of ruined wall, a remnant 
of the ancient building. 

‘‘ Oh, don’t you ? ” said Woolly, and 
struck Manton with some force. The 
latter, who had hardly strength enough to 
.stand, fell over the wall among the stones 
on the other side. He lay there, without 
moving. Several boys saw what occurred, 
among them Bickersteth. Woolly was 
much alarmed. 

‘‘ He hit me first. Bicker,” he said. 
” You saw him hit me first, didn’t you. 
Bicker ? ” 

‘‘ He’s fainted,” said Bickersteth, taking 
no notice of Woolly. 

” Come .and help me carry him into the 
sick-house, and somebody run and tell Old 
Dick.” 

There were several willing volunteers. 
Bickersteth would not accept Woolly's help. 


The latter kept repeating that Manton hit 
him first, as he followed the bearers to¬ 
wards the sick-house. He waited outside, 
while the boys took Manton in, and then 
seized hold of Bickersteth once more. 

‘‘You saw him hit me first, didn’t you, 
Bicker? ” 

‘‘ I saw you shove him over from behind,” 
answered Bickersteth. This was true, for 
Manton had tottered on in front, when he 
pushed Woolly. 

‘‘ He hit me first, though, didn’t he, 
Bicker?” insisted W’oolly. 

Old Dick met them, as he crossed to see 
Manton. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Bickersteth?” he 
asked. 

“ Manton has fallen and hurt himself, 
sir,” said Bickersteth. ‘‘ He and Wilson 
were pushing one another about.” 

“ Hut you saw' him hit me first, didn’t 
you ? broke in Wilson. 

‘‘ So you were quarrelling? ” said Dick. 
” Wilson, go into my study and wait till I 
come back.” 

Manton looked very ghastly, lying on 
the bed. He had injured his thigh in 
falling, and being in a high state of fever 
and excitement when he fell, matters had a 
serious aspect. Mr. Talbot sent for the 
doctor, and telling the infirmary nurse to 
fetch him as soon as the doctor arrived, 
returned to interview Wilson. 

tor many weeks Mr. Talbot had had a 
deepening suspicion of some wide-spread 
mischief connected with Manton and 
Wilson. He had communicated several 
times with Wilson’s guardian during this 
term (for the boy’s “people” were an 
uncle and aunt) and had not been satisfied. 
Nor could he get much help from Mr. 
Manton, to whom he had twice appealed 
concerning a report of his son’s doings in 
the holidays. He made up his mind when 
(7o he continued.) 


he left the sick-house not to stop until he 
had probed the whole thing. Old Dick’s 
long career had, of course, been varied with 
disagreeable experiences of boyish con¬ 
spiracies in wrong-doing. At first he had 
failed to deal with them adequately be¬ 
cause of his unwillingness to hurt the feel¬ 
ings of parents, or to spoil the boys’ chances 
in life. Now he had come, rightly or 
wrongly, to the conclusion that it is un¬ 
wise and even uncharitable to everybody 
(oncerned not to mete out due punishment 
to offenders who lead others into evil. 

That evening he was very busy indeed. 
Wilson, in the hope of shielding himself, 
went into the most astonishing details of 
the transactions of the “ Club.” All the 
members of it appeared in turn in Mr. 
Talbot’s study, meeting there not only Old 
Dick, but also Dr. Davidson. The Head¬ 
master winced, as one after the other told 
the same story about the same boy— 
Manton—some, indeed, chivalrously try¬ 
ing to avoid incriminating him at first, 
but all finally coming to substantial agree¬ 
ment about the facts. Worse, because 
meaner than Manton, was Wilson. li 
came out that he had practically been 
guilty of deceiving, and even thieving 
from, the others. He wae, as Manton had 
said, the ” mean, sneaking cur,” prompted 
mainly by greed. 

All the members of the club but the 
leader of it were licked at once, and 
Wilson, the only senior, spent one more 
night in his room with Bickersteth. Of 
late they had hardly spoken to one an¬ 
other; that night they did not exchange a 
word. Wilson told “Bicker” the next 
morning that his uncle was like to die and 
had sent for him. Bickersteth did not com¬ 
ment upon this explanation of his sudden 
departure, and even lent him half-a-crown 
for the journey. 


4 ^ 4 ^ 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 


T om and Crichton remained in the shelter 
of the cliffs on tlio Great Boom River. 
The body of Baiubaia w'as taken from 
the gallows and thrown into the river. 
Some of the Scouts feared that an attack 
w’ould be made upon them by the sava;;e8 
of Mawfe, for they knew that the man .^ent 
back to the town would report that they 
were few in number and could be ap¬ 
proached from the river as well as from 
the cliffs above. But the men of Mawfe 
were afraid to venture against soldiers 
who had prov ed their courage by going 
into the midi t of the town and drag¬ 
ging thence their most powerful and 
dreaded chief, Bambaia had been looked 
upon as invincible. His name had brought 
terror to the hearts of all who knew him, 
and his prowess as a warrior was a boa.'^t 
of all his country. To be seized, as he had 
been, when surrounded by his peofile, 
and in his hut, struck their imagination 
so powerfully that they were afraid to 
make a move against such an enemy, and 
some of the more timorous advisod a 
speedy retreat from the town. 


J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER XXV.—MAKING USE OF A TORNADO. 

Zabari and Fedash scouted in the forest 
and town after nightfall, and reported 
that the savages were in an undecided 
mood. Tom made up his mind to drive 
the nail home, and, without consulting 
Crichton, he went out with his followers 
and concealed himself in the bush. An 
hour after sunrise he marched straight into 
the town, and made his way to the house 
of the headman. The Mendis grasped 
their weapons and watched the three men 
curiously. With unwavering step and 
stern countenance, Tom walked up to the 
headman and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. The chief started and his eyes 
fla-'hod. Zabari stood by, fingering his 
knife, and Fedash watched like a leopard 
stalking his prey. 

“ We have come for a palaver. Chief,” 
said Tom. “ You know that we have 
hanged Bambaia?” 

A sullen murmur arose from the gather¬ 
ing crowd of warriors, and .some of the 
more excitable raised their spoars. 

“ Tell your men. Chief, that the first 
weapon flung against us means your death 


and the death of your people. We have 
not ventured here without taking every 
precaution, and my men know how to use 
their rifles. We want a palaver. Make 
your warriors sit down, and bring your 
Morri-men and Tassos before me. I wa» 
at the great Council nf the Imperri Moun- 
t.iins, and know the Poro secrets. I will 
speak to them; they will be wise to hear 
and obey.” 

It was a bold stroke, but it succeeded. 
At the word “ Poro ” the face of the chief 
changed, and ho looked .apprehensive. He 
glanced at the unmoved faces of Zabari 
and Fedash, and spoke to his warriors. 
They flung themselves upon the ground, 
and four Morri-men and the Ta.ssos came 
forward. Tom changed his speech to 
Arabic. He spoke very deliberately, and 
let his W'ords sink into their minds. 

“ You know the Poro of the Mendis, and 
are men of power, but I have the Poro of 
the great White Queen, and can do what 
I require. You have broken your allegi¬ 
ance, murdered the English-speaking 
people, shed the white man’s blood, ana 
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stolen his property. Vengeance will light 
u|)on you. Your crops shall bo destroyed, 
leopards will kill your children, your 
eancx's shall be broken by the teeth of the 
alligator, your women shall be made slaves, 
atid you will be driven out of the forests 
and made to i)e»ish miserably in storm and 
famine.” 

As he raised his voice and spoke in 
sterner accents, the Morri-men started 
back in fear. Their faces could not be 
discerned, but Tom knew that superstition 
was fast taking hold of them. Tho people 
thronged from all quarters, and, althougli 
they did not know what he was saying, 
tliey recognised the speech of the Morri- 
men, and ” Poro ” chilled their courage. 

Tom noticed that ciouds w'ere rclling in 
from the direction of the sea, and as they 
became intensified, ho saw the sharp 
black line which foreshadows an outburst 
of wind and rain. Presently there came 
a death like stillness in tho atmosphere. 
The noises of the forest ceased, the heat 
seemed to be liko that of a furnace, all 
Nature .seemed to be succumbing to a feel¬ 
ing of deadly terror. He knew what was 
about to hap[)en, and purposely assumed a 
more threatening tone. 

” The soldiers of the great White Queen 
are coming in multitudes over the sea, 
numerous as locusts, sharp as mosquitoes, 
strong as the elephant, swift as the leo¬ 
pard, deadly as the alligator “which hides 
in the river or the snake that waits in the 
covert. Nothing can turn them aside. 
No power can send them back. Do you 
think you can resist them, 0 Morri-men 
of the African Poro? Be wise in time. 
Counsel your chiefs and warriors to lay 
aside their weapons and ask forgiveness. 
I have spoken.” 

Then, changing to the Mendi tongue, he 
spoke to the chief and people. 

” 0 Chief ! I have threatened the Morri- 
men w’ith the^reat white Poro ; their hearts 
have turned to water. They tremble, and 
are afraid. Now I counsel you. Command 
your warriors to destroy their weapons, and 
to hide themselves from the vengeance of 
the gods in the blackest depths of the 
forest.” 

A pin might have been heard to drop, so 
intense and strained was the silence. 

” Hesitate for another hour, and I will 
call down upon you the wrath-” 

He was interrupted by a blaze of light¬ 
ning which cut the heavens like the flashing 
of a mighty sword. Then came the sharp, 
quick explosion of the thunder, and a 
sublime and awful tempest burst about the 
heads of the astonished people. The blind¬ 
ing vividness of the electric discharges, 
now leaping across the sky in one huge band 
of flame and again zigzagging like fiery 
serpents, followed immediately by the 
appalling crashes of thunder, was enough 
to solemnise and frighten the hardiest of 
men. 

Then came the infuriated rushing and 
wild screaming of the wind, which swept 
down upon the forest, uprooting massive 
trees, tearing away huge branches, scatter¬ 
ing leaves and foliage everywhere, un¬ 
roofing huts and levelling wooden houses. 
And all this while a deluge of rain was 
drowning the land and churning the river 
into a surface of white, hissing foam. No 
wonder the chief and his people were terri¬ 
fied. They ascribed the sudden outburst 
to the anger of the great gods of the white 
man, a token of wrath and speedy 
vengeance, and their hearts melted within 
them with fear. Then came the climax. 
Attracted by the metal of spearheads, or 
obeying some caprice, a vivid stream of 
lightning fell upon a group of cowering 
natives, and otretched them dead upon 


tne streaming ground. There arose one 
terrible yell of affright, and the people 
made a frajitic rush to hide themselves in 
the depth of the forest, and Tom and hi.s 
followers sUirted at full speed tor tiie 
shelter of their camp. 

Here they found everything in inex¬ 
tricable confusion. The swift rush of the 
water had swept the canoes on to the land, 
and a perfect deluge was pouring down the 
cliffs. Tho b'couts were trying to find 
slielter in holes and behind the rocks, while 
Urichton was jumping about in a vain 
endeavour to catch various articles of 
equipment which the sudden outburst had 
swept away. 

‘‘ Confound the beastly climate! ” he 
yelled, as Tom, Tedash, and Zabari came 
into tho camp. “ It is enough to be the 
death of me. Broiling, stifling, suffocat¬ 
ing heat one hour, cold enough to freeze a 
brass kettle in tho morning, fog worse tliaii 
London in the worst of Novembers before 
sunrise, chills in the evening. Fevt'rs 
everywhere, :uid wretched mosquitoes and 
alligators waiting on land and water to 
swallow you up. I don't know why I 
came to such a hole. Fancy leaving good 
old England for this wretched land ! What 
in the world is tlie matter, .Sinclair? I can 
see nothing to laugh at. What are you 
grinning at?—Catch liim, Zabari, hit l3m 
over the head. Don’t let the boast get 
away.” 

These last words w'ere not meant for 
Tom, but were occasioned by the huge snout 
of an alligator which rose out of tlie water 
and showed underneath it a row of mag¬ 
nificent teeth. It barely missed a Scout 
who was looking after the canoes. Another 
yard or so and tho man would have been 
gripped by the reptile. Zabari hit it an 
awful smack over tho snout with his heavy 
spear. It winked its cunning little eyes, 
but seemed to take the blow as a joke, and 
stood up on its front paw’s out of the water. 
For a few minutes it seemed to be making 
up its mind to come ashore. Fedash slipped 
beside it with his spear in his hand. 

‘‘ Look out for his tail ! ” yelled Tom, 
and it was well that he gave this warning. 

The great tail swung in the water like a 
huge Hail, and dashed the spray in all 
directions. Crichton got a bucketful or so 
right over him. Spluttering, he howled out 
to Fedash to stab the brute. The hunter 
seemed to enjoy the fun. Raising his spear, 
he drove it with all hie force into the 
alligator behind the fore leg. Zabari hit 
it another sledge-hammer blow over the 
snout, and Tom emptied his revolver into 
its scaly armour. With another sweep of 
its tail the reptile sank back into the deeper 
water, and only a trail of blood among the 
white foam showed where it had dis¬ 
appeared. 

” What a front door of a mouth! ” said 
Crichton, as it sank out of sight. 

‘ Lodgings to let, apply within.’ Thank 
goodness, the storm is blowing itself out; 
better than the alligator blowing itself out 
with one of us—eh, Zabari ? ” 

By this time he had recovered his good- 
humour. 

** What in the world were you laughing 
at, Sinclair ? ” 

” At the Mendis.** 

•‘Why?” 

“ They thought I had brought up the 
storm by magic and they have all lilted 
off into the forest. You won’t see 
Bambaia’s men again, I warrant; they have 
received the best lesson they have had for 
many a day.” 

What did you do? ” 

“Zabari, Fedash, and I bluffed them. 
We marched straight into Mawf4 and 
collared the headman. Zabari stood* by 


wdth his knife and I palavered. The 
;Morri-men came up and I trounced them 
in Arabic, and counselled them to destroy 
their wea|X)n8 and submit to the Govern¬ 
ment. I threatened them with the great 
white magic. When the lightning, thun¬ 
der, wind, and rain crashed and howled 
around their ears they thought that it was 
about time to clear aw'ay; and w'hen some 
of them were struck by a terrific flash of 
lightning I w^as thankful to .see that we 
would n«fl have to stand there much longer. 

“ They bolted one way and we bolted 
another, and I do not know which of u» 
was the more delighted to get away. When 
the storm ceases we will be able to get 
provisions enough to keep us for weeks, 
and then we can push on, either up tho 
river or down. For my part, I consider 
tliat it ought to he up to Baiidajuma. Our 
men must he having a warm time of it there. 
H is the mo.st important station in this 
district, and as it is only a day’s march 
from here the war-boys are sure to be 
around in thousands. It whll be risky going 
to it, hut not more risky than trying to get 
(low n the river. The canoes w’ill have to be 
carried above the cataract. We can store 
the ])rovisions on the banks until they are 
ready, and then we must try to get as far 
up as j)o.ssible before w o take to tho woods.’’ 

When the storm ceased Tom and tiu' 
Scouts went into thd town. They stoc*! 
with solemn hcoi t« before the ruined walls 
of the hou.so where Sergeant Smith amJ 
hi.s comrad«'s had made so desperate a 
defence, and Tom ordered his men to col¬ 
lect the remains of the dead and bury 
them with all respect and due honour. 

“ Zabari,” said he, “I wonder why it 
w’as that the Sergeant left the barracks 
in order to defend this wooden house. He 
would have made a better fight there.” 

“ He was taken by surprise, master, and 
must have run to this place for shelter.” 

” That was why his ammunition gave 
out so soon. Zabari, come with me; we 
may find some boxes left. The place has 
been looted, but not destroyed. W’^e can 
search among the litter.” 

They found .several boxes which had 
been overlooked by the Mendis. Each con¬ 
tained the full quantity of cartridges, and 
the Scouts, by this lucky find, were fully 
equipped again. They carried the canoc» 
above the cataract and, having stored the 
provisions, puehed out into the stream. 
The river became wider and the cliffs gave 
way to thick forest which clothed both 
banks. It w'as a thirty-mile pull, and for 
more than half this distance the bush 
stretched in an almost impenetrable mass 
of vegetation. Then the banka became 
clear again and numerous villages were 
seen. The mosquitoes swarmed every¬ 
where, and Tom and his white comrades 
suffered severely from tho venomous little 
pests. Game was abundant, deer, pig, 
leopards, and elephants being seen every¬ 
where. 

The river now became somewhat mono¬ 
tonous. Its waters were inky black, and 
hippopotami and crocodiles abounded. 
Canoes could be seen ahead, and near one 
bend crowds of natives were discovered 
hiding in the reeds. It was about sn 
hour from sunset. Presently cano^ 
began to appear from numerous inlets 
until more than fifty were drawn up 
across the river. Some were small, but 
the majority were large, and contained 
thirty or forty men in each. They were 
war canoes, and the men were armed with 
guns, bows, and spears. Crichton ordered 
the Scouts to cease paddling. A large 
canoe, in which was a headman and some 
Morri-nen, pushed out to the fronl of the 
others, and a hail came over the wnter. 
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“Who are you? Where are you visited. Two could not be found, but a The poor Scout who had met so swift and 
going? “ close investigation led to the discovery of unexpected a death was buried, and tho 

“ Up the river,” replied Zabari. their bodies. Each had been killed by a others hastened to get into a resting place. 

“The way is blocked for canoes with spear-thrust in the back. There were no Zabari cut out the tongue, part of the trunk 

white men in them. You must turn signs of a struggle. They had evidently and one of the feet of the elephant, and 

ij^ok.” surprised by Mendis who had crept when they halted they prepared to cook 

“We go forward,” said Zabari; “our through the bush and delivered the fatal the meat. A hole about three feet deep 

way is up the river, and if you try to thrust from beneath some thick under- was dug and small twigs collected for a 

stop us we will sink you.” growth. Crichton immediately determined fire. Covering part of the hole with a 

A yell of defiance cam© from the canoes to leave the camp by way of the stream piece of wood, a bright (ire was soon 

as Zabari said this, and some of the men Jind push into the depths of the forest. kindled. There was hardly any smoke, for 

began to level their guns. They began The savages were clearly on their trail, Wallolo had chosen dry twigs. Soon the 

to form in order and made a kind of semi- both by river and on land, and the only bottom of the hole wa.s filled with hot em- 

circl© before the two canoes. hope of safety lay in slipping away during bers more than a foot thick. The meat was 

“ Fall back a little Tom,” said Crich- the darkness, trusting to the w'ater to hide placed upon them and the soil filled in on 

ton “ until we are about two hundred their tracks sufficiently to enable them the top. In an hour’s time the soil was 

yards away. Let each Scout pick out his to get tar into the bush. dug out and the meat was found to bo 

man, and try to bring down the chief Fedash led the way to the stream, and cooked to perfection. It made a capital 

first.* Two men at the paddles will be then, carefully avoiding the making of any meal, and, best of all, there had been no 
enough. Keep the same distance from marks, they marched into the water and smoke or flame to betray their whereabouU; 
them.” pushed on as rapidly as iVDssible through to any enemy. 

“All right,” said Tom; “but wait a the thick gloom of the forest night. They Tom found that native hunters usually 

little, Crichton, until I try a sighting followed the stream for several hours and killed the elephants with nothing save a 

shot ;* distances are deceptive on the water. left it by climbing into the overhanging spear and knife. They knew exactly where 

I’ll sight for two hunrlred yards and fir© branches of a tree, and pas.sing for some to plant their weapons, and it was nothing 

when i think I have the exact range.” hffy yards, like monkeys, from tree to unusual for one man to go out entirely un- 

The canoe drifted down the river and tre®* Then, striking into the depths, they accompanied and kill. Usually, however, 
Tom took careful aim at the headman who marched steadily until the sun rose. It was two or three go together, gradually creep- 
had hailed them. At length h© fired and midday before a halt was called, and by ing up to the elephant from the leeward 
the Mendi collapsed into the bottom of this time all were ready for a long rest. side. They insert the spear in the barrel 

the canoe. They were now in a country where of their long gune, and fire with an extra 

“Steady all!” shouted Crichton. leopards and elephants abounded. On charge of powder in the w’eapon. They 
“ Keep where wo are now—sight for the every side the tracks of the animals could stand about ten feet away and aim just be- 
two hundred, and fire steadily. Mark be seen, and the crashing of branches and hind the fore-leg. If the elephant is not 
your men.” a shrill trumpeting told them that herd brought down at once, it dashes away, the 

A volley of slugs came pattering down, elephants was not far away. Zabari spear catching in bushes and branches, 

but no one was hit. Most of them fell Fedash and th© other hunters were tearing and lacerating, and finally crip- 

into the water about twenty-five yards in now in familiar surroundings. Leopard pling the wounded beast. Leopards are 

front. traps were made by placing spears in pits caught in traps cunningly placed on the 

The Scouts replied with a withering about the camp, and a careful watch was path, and hidden under leaves. The 
volley that created considerable confusion maintaified around the sleepers. At hunters had not heard of Tom’s method ol 
among the hostile canoes. Many of the nightfall they all started off again and dealing with a leopard, and could hardly 
chiefs were killed. The firing was kep, * tramped until the dawn began to show believe that so subtle and powerful 
up w'ithout intermission, and as the dis- e&st. an animal could be secured by such 

tance was well maintained and there was They were on© day walking one simple means. The next day he had an 

little excitement, the Mendis soon began other along a track when a huge bull opportunity of showing them what he 

to realise that the two canoes contained elephant broke out ^ cover and charged meant. 

men who knew their business. They straight down upon Tom. In spite of all Fedash had cut some roots which exuded 
dashed hither and thither trying in vain training he was taken utterly by sur- ^ very sticky gum, and Tom filled a tin 

to get nearer in order to make their in- prise, and received a blow from its trunk with it. Zabari watched him covering a 
ferior weapons more effective. But all which knocked him headlong into the large number of leaves w’ith the stuff, 
their efforts were futile. Some of the bush. A cry from th© Scouts told him These were placed w’here the pugs of some 
canoes were upset, their occupants that the buU had scattered leopards were seen on a track. Some ele- 

splashing their way towards the reeds. directions. Ho scrambled to ms feet, his phant meat was hung from a branch above 

Many were drawn under by the crocodiles bleeding from the cuts of the sharp track. Crouching in the bush the 

lurking about the banks. Tom directed thorns about him, and his left shoulder Scouts waited for the leopards to show 
four of his men to aim low, so as to pierce aching as though it had been hit "wifh a themselves. It was not long before two 
th© canoes. They did so, and soon the seven-pounder b^. Crichton was hiding magnificent brutes came stealthily along, 
water was black with struggling swim- behind a tree. Fedash was bending over They smelt the meat and came towards it. 
mors. The natives on the bank kept up a f Scout whose life had be^ crushed out Treading on the leaves, which stuck to 
continual yelling, and their arrows and if^ u brute. their feet, the first one tried to shake them 

spears were hurled in the direction of the Zabari and Wallolo had disappeared. More became attached as they moved 

Scouts, but only one or two found a lodg- ^ shout startled them, and the about, and they tried to wipe them away 

ment in the canoes. elophant was s^n plunging down the path jjy ebbing their paws upon the side of 

In less than half an hour the battl© was again. Fedash j^ped to his feet and j^be head. The leaves got into their eyes 

ended, and when the sun set the Scouts ran to meet it. He had a spear in his angered them. They became furious, 

took their paddles again and soon left th© three feet long and finally, frightened. When they were 

place far behind. About ten miles below blade was triangular, three inches almost blind Tom raised his rifle and fired. 

Bandajuma they encamped for th© night. broad in its widest part. The hunter took The first shot killed the larger one, and 

The canoes were drawn into the reeds, pwition on on© side of the path, ^be second the female, 

and, leaving a man in each on guard, the ^'“® ®lephant passed him he drove ** jg child’s play, Zabari,” said Tom, 

Scouts went some distance into the forest the spear deep into the soft flesh behind the be stood over the bodies. “A leopard 

and found sheltor in the bush. Two hours fore-leg. With a scream of rage and pain jg easily alarmed, and loses its head when 

later Zabari went with two men to relieve ^^® animal swung around to the place where chances on anything new to it. And be- 

th© sentinels. The canoes had disappeared, fi^® 8P®ar came from, but Fedash had sides, it is a cowardly brute. If it cannot 

the reeds were broken and dashed aside, slipped behind it, and wuth one swift cut creep quietly upon its victim it is worth 

and there was no trace of the men. of his knife on the hind-leg hamstrung it. little.” 

Closely examining the bank, Zabari de- It fell upon the ground, and Tom, who by *• j have killed many, master, but never 

tected the marks of many feet. Following this time had recovered his presence of go easily as you have done. You are a great 

the trail for some distance, he finally lost mind, sent a bullet into its brain. Zabari hunter and a wise one. I will remember 

it in a small stream that ran through the and Wallolo now dashed up. this. How did you learn so clever a de¬ 

forest, but h© saw enough to convince “ What a brute I ” said Crichton, “to vice?” 

him that the men had been captured or rush out like that upon men who had not “ I have seen it done to capture hares : 
killed and the canoes taken down th© interfered with it! ” ahunter who taught me in Tiinidad showed 

river. “ It is a * rogue,* master,** said Zabari; me how to do it; but I never had the op- 

Zabari reported what had happened. *' and I expect it knew that w© were ele- portunity of trying it upon a savage animal 

Instantly every Scout was on the alert. phant hunters. ^ We have killed many of its before.** 

The men placed aronnd the camp were next relations, and it wanted a little revenge.*' The hunters were delighted at Tom*s 
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])rowess, and, if it were possible, their re- 
s[)ect for him became greater. 

That night they discovered that they 
^•ere approaching a part of the forest which 
was crowded with war-boys. Zabari was 
walking in front and the Scouts came 
(losely behind him. He was stooping to 
examine a leaf which lay on the track when 
a shot rang out. One of the Scouts fell. 
'I’he re.st flung themselves upon the ground. 
Instantly heavy firing broke out from the 
hush on either side. It was impc)<;sible 
to raise their heads. Fedash was nearest 
( over, and he managed to roll under some 
thick bushes. 

A moment later a crowd of war-boya 


rushed out upon the Scouts from every 
side. To struggle wa.-- u.'^cle.'^s. Tom held 
up his hande to show that he surrendered, 
but he was knocked over and bound se¬ 
curely. Crit hton was hit on the head with 
a musket-butt. Wallolo was attacked by 
four huge Mendi warriors and hurled to 
the ground, and Zabari was stunned with 
an axe. All the Scouts w’ero bound and 
flung into the bush, and the war-boys 
howled and danced around them. Never 
was a tragedy so quickly accomplished, and 
Tom felt the tears running down his cheeks 
as he looked upon the bleeding form of his 
faithful servant Wallolo. 

They were taken and thrown into native 
(To bo eontifiued.) 


shelters. Crichton, Zabari, Gordon, and 
Tom were together, the rest were carried 
off in another direction. Tom missed Fe¬ 
dash, and feared that he had been shot 
in the first onslaught. He had seen him fall, 
and felt sure that even if he had got into 
the bush the stockades which formed the 
ambuscade were too long for him to escape 
from. His heart was heavy as lead as he 
thought over what had happened, and for 
the first time in his life he realised what 
absolute despair meant. When the sun 
sank that night over the houses of Banda- 
jurna there was not a sadder heart in all 
sad Africa, or one more hopeless than 
Tom’a. 



THE BETTESWYCHE BRASS. 

By CLIFFORD H. PYB. 


M ottram Seccndus was responsible for 
whatever praise or blame there was. 
Known as “Tic “—supposed to be a con¬ 
traction of “ Lunatic ’’—he never came 
back after the holidays without bringing 
some new ruse or otln r, and his enthu.«i- 
asm was most infectious. Whether he was 
treacling for moths, making model en¬ 
gines, digging for larva*, or editing revo¬ 
lutionary magazines—which generally 
became defunct after about two numbers 
—he was sure of a pretty big following, 
and, as we shared the same study, I 
usually existed during the last days of the 
holidays in a state of acute speculation as 
to whether the room I should have to live 
in during the following three months 
would be a workshop, a naturalist’s den, a 
printing office, or a museum. 

We had 97, at the end of the junior cor¬ 
ridor, and here I found him on the even¬ 
ing of our return after summer holidays 
1905. There was not a file, hammer, col¬ 
lecting-case, butterfly-net, or hektograph 
to be seen. 

“ Well, what’s the latest ruse? ” said I, 
after the preliminary pow-pow. 

“ Bras.ses ! ” he replied. “ It’s great, I 
tell you ! A friend of the Gov.’s—a 
parson down in Norfolk—put me up to it. 
He’s given me some clinking vubbingH, 
and if I get half a chance I’ll read a paper 
on ’em at one of the Stinks meetings. 
It’s the best thing I’ve had on for years, 
rny boy.” 

“ What about the Fifth Form Ful- 
minator?” I said. “Didn’t you say last 

term that you’d revive that and-” 

“Oh, I’ve chucked that rot; can’t go 
on fulminating all on my own, and, 
be.sidos, this is a sight better thing. You 
see, the Head will be no end keen, as it’s 
got something to do with churches, because 
he’s a reverend himself, and we can work 
him for bushels of exeats to go and rub 
others. S(‘e ? ” 

“ Well, I daresay you’ve got it worked 
out all right; but where do 1 come in ? I 
don’t know yet what brasses are, or why 
you rub ’em, or how you rub ’em, or what 
you do with ’em when you liave rubbed 
’em. Ladle out a bit more detail.” 

“ Well, the ruse is this. First find your 

brass-” 

“Then cook it.” 

“My good idiot, if you can’t be funny 
without straining yourself, you might 


PART 1. 

leave It alone. Look here—you get to 
know where there's a good brass—and 
there are lots of fine one.^; in this county— 
then you take a long roll of special paper 
and some heelball, fa.^ten the paper over 
the brass and rub the heelball on it. Then 
the impression comes off in bhnk and 
white; something like a negative.’’ 

“ Horribly exciting, 1 should think,” I 
remarked. 

“ Well, I didn’t suppose that your mas¬ 
sive brain would take it in at once,” he 
returned ; “ but I can toll you it means 
exeats, and I fancy you’re intelligent 
enough to appreciate those.” 

“ All right, don’t excite,” I said. “ Let 
me have a bit of time to accustom myself 
to the full horror of the thing. When are 
you going to make a start? Til tackle the 
fiercest brass that ever grew if. you’ll give 
me a lead.” 

“ Right oh ! ” said he. “ Well, then, 
to begin with, smell that! ” and he held 
a dark, shiny cake of something that gave 
out a rather decent, scenty sort of smell, 
under my nose. 

“ That’s a bit of Ullathorne’s best,” 
he said. “Gives rubbings clear as day 
and black as night, as old Ma.‘;on says. 
Here, I’ll show you a rubbing just to wln t 
your appetite,” and he opened his locker 
and took out a long roll of paper. 

“ Hang on to the other end now, care¬ 
ful. There, that’s Sir Nicholas Dagworth 
of Blickling. Those shields are his arms 
and these are his wife’s. How old ? Oh, 
about five hundred years. The date’s 
1401, I think. Twig the tilting helmet 
turned Sideways under his head, to make 
a cushion. Part of the bordoring’s goce, 
and so is the raunt of hi.s daguer, but it's 
a ripping bit of work for all that. What 
d’yoii think of him ? ” 

The life-sized figurj of the kniglit 
was so stern and realistic, and Tic’s 
enthusiasm was so catching, that I 
was more interested than I could have 
believed. 

“ Not half bad,” I said, “if they’re all 
as good as that. Hut I hae me doots 
whether you’ll get the exeats so easily as 
you think. They’ve been jolly hard to 
got ever since tho.«e chaps were caught 
over at Kempstow.” 

“You leave that to me, Ma. I can 
manage it all right. Why, vhon I say 
what I want ’em for, old Tommy’ll simply 


weep tears of joy. But there goes last 
bugle for chapel ; help me roll this up or 
\\e'li both be late.” 

On the following Friday evening Tic 
pased a note to me dining prep. It lead : 
“Saw Tommy alter tea. He beamed all 
over me, and I got exeats for both of us 
to go to Chaddenthorne to-morrow. 
Mum’s the word, or we shall have a howl¬ 
ing mob to see us off.” 

I wondered how Tic had managed it, 
for Chaddenthorne was nearly ten miles 
away; but that night in dorm, he ex¬ 
plained. “ Y’ou see, Ma, I put it to him 
this way, I said I atked as the Si>c. of 
the Scientif’s., and not as Mottram 
Secundus. Suggested that education 
didn’t consist merely in digging thing.s 
out of books, and that if he let me go I 
would read a })apor on ‘ Manners and 
Customs in the Middle Aces’ that would 
give him no end of a leg up for that lec¬ 
ture on Chaucer that he’s going to give. 
1 hen I yarned about the Truinpington 
bra.*^.®. I gue.'-^.scd ho d know about that 
one, as he’s a Cantab.—and I finished up 
by .slinging the school motto at him. That 
bit about ‘ getting understanding ’ came in 
awfully well.” 

“ What did he say to that? ” 

“Oh, he smiled, and said he had really 
no idea of my powers of oratory, or some¬ 
thing like that, and that he shouldn’t 
think of preparing his paper on Chaucer 
without my valuable hel|)-•” 

“ That w'as rather soothing,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ Oh, I diinno—there was a twdnkle in 
his eye as ho s[>oke that took tlie sting 
out. Anywvay, ho finished up by saying 
we could both go to Chaddenthorne on 
Saturday to rub the Betteswyche brass. 
What tbink’st thou of that, sweet 
nyirqih ? ” 

“Marvellous! I’m with you, like a 
shot. How are we going to get there? 
Cycle?” 

“ Y’es. Start at half-past two, sharp.” 

Here the voice of the senior prefect 
was heard to observe that if Tic Mottram 
and Ma Smythe didn’t stop talking, he 
should bo under the painful necessity of 
sitting on their heads. 

As the .‘senior prefect weighed twelve 
two. Tic Mottram and Ma Smythe re¬ 
lapsed into dignified silence. 

(To be continued.) 





SOME STIRRING SCENES.—MONMOUTH WARRIOR KING OF ENGi-aND. 

1. Before Judge Gascoine. 3. Seizes his father’s Crown. S. Crossing tlic Somme In face of the enemy. 4. Carried ashore at Dover after Agincoort. 

(TVatm jor the “ Doy't Own Pafcr" by P. W. BURTON.) 
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Among the Bedouin Arabs. 


W BiTiNa lately to the readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” about the Eskimos, I 
])romi8ed to tell, by way of a contrast, 
something about the Bedouin Arabs. 

Our former tale was of an English 
missionary in the Frozen North; now it 
must be of another Englishman who spent 
two years in the Torrid East. His name 
was Doughty, and although he was not, 
strictly speaking, a missionary, yet his 
c.x ample and conversation gave the 
fanatical Mahometans a much higher 
opinion of the Christian religion than 
they had before. He was a learned Cam¬ 
bridge man, who went into many out-of- 
the-way parts in search of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions and ruins, from studying which a 
great deal is learned about ancient people. 

Being in Damascus in 1876, when the 
yearly caravan to Mecca was about to 
.start, he joined one section of it, in native 
dress, but avowing himself a Christian 
Englishman. He was provided with pass- 
fK)rts from the Turkish Governor at 
Damascus, which secured his protection 
while in the caravan. But it was a very 
risky proceeding. Those pilgrims are 
very fanatical; and a man not of their 
religion would certainly be murdered if 
discovered in Mecca. ^ he had to give 
up this project when but a few days’ march 
from his goal. 

But then what was he to do? The 
caravan was going on; he could not go 
with it; he could not remain alone in the 
desert, where hunger, thirst, or Bedouins 
would soon end his miseries. A friendly 
chief or sheykh, who was piloting the 
caravan through his own territories, 
managed to hand him over from the 
Turkish officers as guest to some wan¬ 
dering Bedouins whose encampment they 
passed; and among these, or others to 
whom these handed him on to be their 
guest, he spent two years. He was not 
a prisoner, nor did they want to keep 
him, for he was soon stripped of all his 
baggage; but in their roaming movements 
over the desert they came near no towns, 
nor did they meet with returning cara¬ 
vans to which he might be passed on, and 
so brought to some town or some port on 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. 

In the little map of that part of North 
Arabia called the Nejd we see the region 
within which he was confined, like a stick 
on a back-water, going round and round, 
and seeming to have no chance of ever 
getting into the current again. The Arabs 
who pitch their tents in it are not savages, 
though very barbarous and ignorant, with¬ 
out arts or science, living among their 
^mels and goats, producing nothing, build¬ 
ing no houses, and inferior to Eskimos in 
respect of making things. But they have 
one great virtue—hospitality and faithful¬ 
ness towards a guest, no matter who he be 
or whence he come. 

It was owing to this virtue of theirs that 
Mr. Doughty lived through those two 
terrible years. For among these wan¬ 
derers a stranger enters a hut and site 
down, unquestioned, and is offered what¬ 
ever food and drink may be at hand, and 
is looked upon as one of the tribe for at 
least two nights and the day between. 
They say such persons are God’s guests, 
and that if they are not well treated, God 
wiU require it. So that Mr. Doughty had 
this religious feeling, and nothing else, for 
his protection. Once among them, and his 
face and his ways familiar, they liked him 
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well enough and respected him. His skill 
in curing their bad eyes (so common in the 
glare and sandiness of the desert) and other 
troubles gained him the name of “ Hakim ’* 
or doctor; and if any of the young fellows 
or lower-minded sort abused him on account 
of hie being “ Nazrany,” follower of the 
Nazarene. the sheykhs and older men re¬ 
buked them and apologised to him. But 
his few posse.ssions—a sorry old camel, and 
bags containing some clothes, books, and 
instruments—were too tempting to be 
spared long, and he had to find that there 
were many sly thievee among them ; for 
they stole his watch and vaccination instru¬ 
ments, and other things very valuable to 
him, in a land where tlitjy could not be re¬ 
placed. 

Among them.^elves theft is puni.shed by 
beating with rods of palm branches—if we 
may call it puni.shment, when the only 
object is to make the suspected per.son tell 
where ho has hidden his plunder. While 
with the caravan he saw' an Arab servant, 
who had robbed his master, a Persian pil¬ 
grim, of a sum of money, laid upon the 
ground .and thrashed by four strong men, 
one after the other, till the poor wretch 



had been brought to the very verge of his 
life. Then he owned up, told where he had 
hidden it, and was helped away to his tent, 
dazed and shattered, with every one booing 
and cursing him. 

Mr. Doughty says, “ They that inhabit 
Arabia are the most miserable of man¬ 
kind ” ; and “ This is a dead land, whence, 
if he die not in it, a man shall bring home 
nothing but weariness in his bones.’* He 
himself indeed brought home a vast store 
of recollections and knowledge which he 
embodied in two thick volumes, which few 
people have the patience to read through, 
while those who have, greatly enjoy them; 
but his life was not a long one, probably 
shortened by Arabia Deserta ! 

Let us see how we should fare if we spent 
a few weeks among the Bedouins. 

In early dawn, when the sheykh has 
struck his tent, the women in all the others 
pull up their pegs; dowm tumble the dark, 
low, worsted cloths of the roofs and walls; 
the poles or sticks are tied in a faggot; 
carpets, cloths, and mats are rolled up and 
poked into home-woven sacks, soon to be 
hoisted on camels, with the women mounted 
on the top of them; the herdsmen drive 
on the cows, sheep, and goats; the other 


men, armed with guns, spears, and swords, 
ride after the sheykh on their dromedariee^ 
—which are not, as some people think, 
camels with two humps, but only common 
camels of a higher breeding ; and now off 
they all set. No furniture to carry down¬ 
stairs to a van. No glass, plate, picture.s, 
and books to f)ack up ; only the big cauldron 
(the u*<e of which we shall learn presently), 
which is like an heirloom in most families. 
It is an awkward thing to pack on a camel, 
but practice has made it easy to the women. 
Off they set, trudging with silent 8tep.> 
along the sandy waste, with big stones and 
rocks marking the track; here and there a 
few thorny plants—so thorny that the 
women carry pincere among their personal 
utensils in readiness for extracting the 
spikes ; all the men keeping a sharp look-out 
for any other tribe who might fancy them¬ 
selves strong enough to attack them for 
plunder, or perhaps for revenge. 

The boys have a hard training. The 
Arab boys, always bareheaded and bare¬ 
footed, however burning the sun and the 
sand, and nearly naked, trudge along for 
twenty or thirty miles without food and 
with only a small skin of water on their 
shoulders. However, they have their 
share in whatever fun or excitement arises. 
At the cry of “ El-gom! ” (enemy) the 
fighting men ride off with the sheykh ; 
and the boys, catching any camel they can, 
ride off behind, if not to join in, at any 
rate to see, and perhaps to make a prize 
of a camel or a few goats for themselves 
when the enemy is driven off. 

In b few hours they reach the water- 
supjdy they are making for, with gre;<^n 
patches of grass and a clump of palm trees ; 
and the village is run up again by the 
women, while the men laze about in the 
shade and take things easily. At suneet 
they sup off dates and barley bread baked 
under the ashes of a few' tw'igs, with now' 
and then a kid, or some game, antelope, 
or porcupine, with plenty of butter and 
cheese, sold to them perhaps by some of the 
tribe of cheesemakere who traffic over the 
Nejd. 

After the evening meal comet tiie social 
hour, when they gather in one another’s 
tents for coffee. A few berries—for coffee 
does not grow in this part of Arabia, and is 
very precious—are roasted over the ashes 
and pounded, and a pinch of the powder is 
put into each of the small English-made 
cups, and enough boiling water for three or 
four sips is poured over it. Over this lavish 
entertainment they will sit for hoars, 
making very poor use of their tongues. 

Mr. Doughty w'as frequently invited to 
a coffee-evening, when he would be ques¬ 
tioned about his own history and our 
English ways of Jiving. They could never 
understand why he should have left the 
comforts and wonders he told them of, to 
come into a land of such privation as 
theirs. Some suspected him of being in 
banishment for a crime; more, of being 
in search of hidden treasures. They would 
ask him of balloons, diving bells, and rail¬ 
ways, concerning which strange tales had 
reached them, and his answers <'ind descrip¬ 
tions of life in ether climates sorely 
puzzled them. Their minds were so 
narrow and their experience so limited that 
they could not imagine the tilings he told 
them of—lands without date palme and 
camels, winter months, long and icy seas* 
towns with hundreds and thousands o€ 
people, and water laid on in their houses; 
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and tHey were inclined to suspect him of 
poking fun at them. But one evening 
there was an old kadi, or judge, there, who 
had seen more of the world than the rest, 
and he said : “ Engleyseys are truthful by 
nature; they will not lie.” 

You must understand that these people 
cannot read, and very seldom meet with 
strangers; they have no amusements, no 
arts, no schools. 

All these social gatherings, however, 
come to an end when the horrors of summer 
burn over the Nejd. This is one of the 
hottest regions of the* earth, and there is 
no escape from the heat. There are no 
snow mountains, like Tabor in Syria, whose 
melting cap sends rain and dews for miles 
around it. Rain falls seldom in any part 
of it, and only once in two or three years 
in some parts. The patches of grass 
wither, and no clew repairs them at night. 
The cattle pine, and their milk, on which 
the people depend, dries up. All day long 
the camels w'ander forlorn in search of 
some pasture of wire-like grass or other 
dry plants which can abide the furnace- 
like sunshine; the small cattle nibble the 
stems of withered herbs, but must be fed 
with some of the scanty food of their 
ow'ners. All women keep within the tents; 


the men lie in the shade of them, flat upon 
their stomache, for, so they say, they feel 
the hunger less sharply. When the dread 
Simoom wind blows even the beasts faint, 
for the thin warm air fails to fill the lungs. 

Now is the time when the value of the 
big cauldron is proved. For when water 
was plentiful and grass abundant, and the 
yield of milk therefore abundant too, the 
thrifty tent-w’ife had made her stock of 
“ mereesy.” This is the name of the sedi¬ 
ment left in the cauldron after boiling 
down a quantity of butter-milk. It looks 
h'ke chalk and is dry and brittle, and will 
keep for a couple of years. They rub it 
into powder and mix it with water. When 
it is poured into the skin bottles and slung 
on the saddle, it is the best “ traveller’s 
joy ” to be had; and in the cooler evening 
hours of the torrid summer a bowl of 
mereesy is food and drink to both man 
and beast, especially when rice or flour is 
added to it. But for mereesy many 
would die of want. 

At last the weary summer parees. The 
skies are clouded over, gusty winds blow 
from the far-distant mountains, and heavy 
rains pour down, in some parts continuing 
in showers ijr some weeks, and the rain 
pools fill up. Then the camels suck in huge 


draughts, tUl their ver) shape Is rounded 
and the veins stand out in their skins; and 
the small cattle recover their liveliness; 
and men and women and children laugh 
and sing and cry out ” Allah karim ”—God 
is bountiful! 


At last the Bedouins met with some 
traders to whom they passed on Mr. 
Doughty, and they brought him into one 
of the great trade routes, .along the eastern 
side of the Nejd, on which are several 
towns under the eye of a Turkish Pacha. 
At one town, el-Tayif, he camo before the 
local Governor, a kindly, liberal-minded 
man, w’ho appointed a couple of officers 
to see him safely to Jidda, a port on tho 
Red Sea a little to tho*west of Mecca. It 
was a journey of ninety miles, acrojis the 
burning sands once more; but at length, 
on one happy evening, they saw the sea—a 
white streak in the di.^tance ; and the next 
day they were among the nunarete of 
Jidda, with its shif)ping and its buildings, 
and the European Consul gave him—penni¬ 
less, sick, and weary—a hearty welcome, 
news of two years, clean clothes, and tho 
rno.^ns with which to reach his home once 
more. 
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The Worst Boys in the Village. 


B ack in the village, Don and Rab 
separated for their respective teas, and 
afterwards Don was ready for any new 
excitement to pass the evening. The last 
day of the vacation always had its sad 
moments, and he didn’t desire to think 
about them. Burnside College was a very 
good school, with the pick of the district in 
its classes, and once the term began he 
would be all right. There were, for ex¬ 
ample, many opportunities of pleasure in 
the mere train journeys to and from Didcar 
every weekday morning and afternoon. 
And it would be the football season now, 
and he was one of the most promising for¬ 
wards of the Burnside junior eleven. But 
just for the time he resented the thought 
of Latin and Greek and the schooltime 
curtailment of his liberty. 

He went out into the street and was 
hailed by Mistress Buchanan, of the larger 
of Blackheadside’s two little shops. 

Would he do her a wee bit favour ? she 
wished to know. 

“What like is it?” asked Don, with 
natural caution. 

It was to go up to Mr. Murray’s farm 
and tell the i^armer she could do with all 
the butter he might chum in the morning. 

“ Oh, ay,” said Don. “ I’ll do that for 
ye, fast enough.” 

Out of the village and on the hillside 
again he surrendered himself to recollec¬ 
tions of the affair with Captain the bull, 
and the tramp. He enjoyed them right up 
to the farmsteading and in the north 
meadow beyond, whither they sent him to 
seek the farmer himself. And he was still 
in the thick of the enjoyment (Captain 
and half the cows being elsewhere now) 
^hen he stopped and picked up something. 

It was a little brown leather purse, heavy 
and suggestive, and, opening it, he streamed 
j^old and silver into his palm. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 

PART III. 

Eight sovereigns and seven and sixpence 
in silver. 

He counted it twice; then looked about 
him, saw the farmer approaching, and, 
with the purse fast in his hand, went to 
meet him. 

“ So he wasna a liar after all, yon 
fellow,” he whispered, in a certain tone of 
awe, due partly to the possession (for the 
time being) of so vast a sura of money. 

“ What’ll I do with it? ” he then asked 
himself; and the question was unanswered 
when he was called upon to explain his 
presence to Mr. Murray, who eyed him 
with every appearance of indignation. 

“I’ll thank ye to tell me what you were 
doing up here this afternoon, young 
Crichton—running my bull ? ” the farmer 
demanded, hoarsely. 

That settled it. Don might have given 
him the money in another minute, with a 
complete history of the encounter with the 
tramp; but this reference to the bull shut 
his mouth to all non-essentials. He men¬ 
tioned Mrs. Buchanan and the butter, and 
nothing more. 

“ Very good,” said the farmer to that. 
“ And now for your gaming. What do you 
mean by it? I’m going to talk to you as 
straight as a stick, you young imp. If 
over I catch you larking that gait again, 
you’ll get marks on your hide you’ll carry 
with you to your grave, as sure as-” 

“ I can’t wait for the rest, Mr. Murray,” 
interrupted Don; “I’m awfully busy.” 

He kept himself at long arm’s length 
from the farmer during this threat, and 
was at the margin of the meadow l^fore 
the farmer had done staring after him and 
muttering his conclusions. 

Ten minutes later he was telling Rab 
about the money, and later still they went 
out into the September dusk arm-in-arm 
and continued their talk about it. It was 


a fortune, no less, a sum like that! The 
things they could buy with it, for at least 
a year. 

But even while they gloated over these 
possibilities they both knew that they 
would buy none of those things. 

“Man!*” said Don suddenly, with a 
glint in his eyes which was unfortunately 
wasted on the dusk, “ it’s enough to make 
a mouth water itself dry, but do ye ken 
w'hat I’m going to do with it really? ” 

“ Take it to the minister, no doubt,” 
replied Rab, with something of a sigh. 

“ Ye’re wrong, then. But I’ll take it to 
school in the morning and see what like 
man the new headmaster is. I’ll tell him 
the whole story, man. And I’ll sleep with 
it under my pillow the night and just dream 
about it. Man, it’s a power of money— 
eight pounds seven shillings and six¬ 
pence ! ” 

“ Where’d he get it from? That’s what 
I’d like to know ! ” exclaimed Rab, stifling 
his unruly longings for a mere two or three 
pieces of silver. 

“ That’s it,” said Don. “ If Mr. Geddes 
is all they say he is, he’ll maybe guess it 
first time. But it’ll need some doing, 
and he’ll no do it—that I’ll vow.” 

“ Not he ! ” acquiesced Rab. “ How 
could he ? Solomon in all his glory-” 

“ Just so ! ” said Don. “ We’ll just 
leave Solomon to himself. The new 
master’ll be no Solomon though, and 
it’ll make him scratch his head. That’ll 
be part of the fun of it, and I’m having 
that to myself, because it was me who 
found it, ye ken! It’ll all go to the poor- 
box, ye’ll see. They’ll no find the fellow, 
and I’m a wee bit sorrv for him if he came 
by it fairly—which I aon*t think.” 

And then they went home and to bed, 
and Don was careful i^bout the purse and 
his pillow. And thongh it gave him no 
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dreams, he slept very comfortably over 
it. 

He was just as careful the next morning 
before breakfast and in the Didcar train 
with Rab and the two other Blackheadside 
boys, who were'for Burnside like themselves. 
Not a word passed about the money to 
those other two. Rab and Don sat on one 
side of the carriage, and those other two 
on the other side. They were a little 
afraid of Don, these others, not having 
nearly so keen a nose for mischief when it 
came their way, and being pounds (avoir¬ 
dupois) lighter than he in fighting weight. 

The Burnside playing-field was the first 
attraction for both Don and Rab. They 
were in it half-an-hour before school began, 
and Don briefly forgot the purse in his 
desire for a little*early football. But off 
and on he remembered it, and felt to make 
sure that it was in his pocket, and, with 
ten minutes to spare ere the bell rang, went 
boldly up to the ivy-covered house of the 
College principal and knocked. 

“I’m wanting a word with Mr. Geddes,” 
he said to the maid, slightly abashed by 
her neatness and the luxury of the hall be¬ 
yond. The new headmaster seemed a man 
of more worldly possessions than his pre¬ 
decessor. 

The maid was not eager to oblige him. 

“Is it anything so very particular?’’ 
she asked. 

“ Ay, it is ! ” said Don. “ It’s nothing 
to do with the school, though.” 

“ Oh, well then,” said the girl, “ I sup¬ 
pose you’d better com© in. But I don’t 
know if he can see you. He’s no that well. 


He was on a walking tour yesterday and 
the day before, and he’s had an accident, 
and-” 

And then she left the new Principal him¬ 
self to finish her story, if so it pleased him. 
He came out of his breakfast-room while 
she was speaking, ^nd stood behind her, 
smiling, with three strips of black plaster 
on his face, and Don’s own show of sur¬ 
prise in the spectacle made her turn and 
discover him. 

“ It’s just one of the boys to speak to 
you, sir,” she explained, with great respect. 

“Good morning!” said the tramp, for 
he was of course that as well as the new 
headmaster of Burnside College. “ I hope 
you’re pretty well, and that you haven't 
brouglit the bull with you. You see I’ve 
a good memory for faces.” 

Don coloured to his hair and his ears. 
He stammered, but didn’t bring out a cohe¬ 
rent word. 

“ I understarvd that you want to speak 
to me,” continued Mr. Geddes. “ Come 
along, then ! ” 

He took Don’s arm, led him thus into the 
room with the plates and things on the 
table and shut the door. 

“ One of the worst boys in that village 
of yours, aren’t you? ’’ he asked, seeming 
very formidable, in spite of that encourag¬ 
ing smile of his. 

But, formidable or not, the smile made 
Don speak. Out came the purse. 

“ I’ve found it, sir. It must have 
dropped from the coatie when the beast 
was running away with it on his horns. 
But we didna ken it was you. How should 
[ths end.] 


we do that? And I was just bringing it 
to ask what ought to be done with it, and 
I—I’m very sorry, sir, if I said things 
yesterday that I—I didna mean." 

The new headmaster looked Don up and 
down and through and through during 
this speech, smiling all the time and with 
a nod now and then. He gave the purse 
one glance and no more. 

“ 1 see,” he said, very quietly. 

“ I’m very sorry indeed, sir,” Don (xin- 
tinued, “and Rab Hyslop ’ll be just the 
same. We both thought you were a roan 
on the road. Rab ’ll be as sorry as myself, 
sir.” 

“ Will he? ” asked the new headmaster. 

“ Ay, he will that, sir.” 

“ And is he a pretty bad boy, too—like 
yourself ? ” asked the new Principal. 

Don hesitated, and then gave Rab away 
with a smile which took liim by surprise. 
He couldn’t help the smile, which must have 
been due to the headmaster’s own. 

“ He’s just such another as myself, sir, 
I’m afeard,” he replied. 

“ And your name ? ” proceeded the Head. 

“ Donald Crichton, sir,” said Don, a.s if 
it was nothing at all to be ashamed of. 

The Head made a note of it on an enve¬ 
lope, with a fine gold pencil-case, and sent 
him back to the playground with an ob 
srrvation the full and comforting force of 
which he did not understand all at once. 

“ I sincerely hope, laddie, that you and 
your friend Rab art the two worst boys 
of the school as well as in that queer little 
village of yours. And I’m glad you’re one 
of us here, Don Crichton—very glad.” 


Jottings from Mauritius. 

By MAJOR B. TULLOCH, K.O. Yorkshire Light Infeatry. 


S OME years ago when I informed a yonnjg 
lady that 1 had been ordered to Mauri¬ 
tius, she exclaimed, “ Oh, how nice ! You 
will be able to run over to the United 
fiftates whenever you want to.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, Mauritius is not in the West 
Indies, as the lady thought, but far off 
in the other direction, in the Indian 
Ocean. Were it not so far off and difficult 
of access (for it takes a month to reach 
the island), it would soon be overrun by 
tourists, for a more beautiful and inter¬ 
esting island cannot be found. The his¬ 
torian, the conchologist, the botanist, and 
the ornithologist would all find something 
to interest them in this gem of the tropical 
sea. 

At the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, Mauritius 
w’as a stronghold of the French, and from 
ths island i.ssued forth French war.‘?hips 
which harried our Ea.st Indian trade. 
F'rom there also sailed that renowned 
Frenchman, Labourtlonnais, who captured 
Madras. In 1810 we suffered a great naval 
defeat in a bottle fought inside the reefs 
surrounding the island, which cost us five 
fine frigates, blown up or Imrnt. A re¬ 
markable feature about tiiis fight was the 
fact that it lasted on and off for five days, 
during which period most of the ve.ssels 
engaged on either side were aground on the- 
coral patches. Finally we had to send an 
expedition of 24,000 men from India to 
capture the island, or our East Indian trade 
would have been ruined. French privateers 
alone did damage to the amount of 


6,000,0(X)/.; one Frenchman called Lememe 
in two years capturing vessels and cargoes 
valued at l,OCO;nOO francs. It is, however, 
more concerning the natural history of the 
island that I now write. 

I have been in many parts of the world, 
and seen many pretty places, but I do not 
recollect ever having seen any prettier spot 
than Port Louis Harbour early on the bright 
tropical morning I arrived. The town of 
Port Louis lay hidden amongst trees at the 
foot of an amphitheatre of mountains 
clothed in the brightest green from top to 
bottom. Through a gap in the semicircle 
of hills at the back of the town could be 
seen the centre of the island, 1,600 feet 
high, sixteen miles away, the higliost point, 
the crater of an extinct volcano, being, 
almost hidden by heavy rainclouds. Every 
inch of the island appeared to be covered 
with vegetation. Even the rocks in the 
water and odd patches of coral on the shore 
were covered with plants, and grass and 
great forest trees grew down to the water’s 
edge. It is the extraordinary wealth and 
variety of foliage that makes Mauritius so 
lovely and so inteie^ting to the botani.*^t. 
“Filoa” trees, a, species of feathery fir,' 
grow almost in the sea amongst great ban- 
ciamians. Beyond these are the gedd mohur 
trees, a blaze of scarlet and orange blossom 
when in bloom, and also the eocoanut 
palms. Farther inland and higher up grow 
acacias, then bamboos and jack-fruits, 
whilst on the central crater and high land 
grow the tree ferns. 

Bougainvilleas grow rampant over trees 


in many shades of crimson, purple, lilnc. 
and orange-brown. The Aurora creeper, a 
mass of brightest blossoms, does its best to 
outshine everything else, whilst th? 
“ Morning Glory,” wdth bright purpe 
flowers, three or four inches across, growi 
as a weed. The gardens round the bun^i- 
lows are a mass of colour all the year rouiul. 
with poinsettias, hibiscus, alemandas, 
denia.s, cannas, azaleas, camellias, 
.stephanotis, etc. Of course different pian'.s 
and trees grow their best at different elevr.- 
tions. At Port Louis oleanders flouri.-.^ 
whilst 1,600 f6etup,at Curepipe, the 
grow into trees, and begonias grow so uk 
that many of the French people form 
into snndl hedges. One enterpris;:i: 
Frenchman had a double row of azaleas oa 
either side of the drive up to his 
trimmed into the shape of small rour.J 
lilt tables, and as the flowers were 
ones when in bloom the rows had theap^t';i^ 
ance of a lot of little tea-tables with clo’::s 
on. Maidenhair ferns are found growirg 
in pots in every bungalow verandah, aad?' 
luxuriantly that the fronds sometimes gn"''’ 
three fe<"t long. All over the sides ol ti".? 
eentral crater grow masses of Easter ill ' ' 
Tliese lilies were originally planted 1}' 
slaves on the graves of their conipaiuoi' 
who had been buried in the jungle. 

The old barracks at Curepipe are alnio-t 
lost to view amongst the trees. 
flower in Mauritius all the year round. 1 
watched one rose-shoot growing near m}' 
bungalow. When it had grow-n as high a* 
it intended it threw out a head of nearly a 
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water close to the boat, and coming down 
with a flop as though a billiard-table had 
fallen from the sky. 

The most unpleasant creature, however, 
is the “ Laff.” This fish lives in the sand 
and is provided with poisonous spines on 
its back, and woe betide the unfortunate 
paddler or bather who treads on it. The 
result is supposed to be fatal, but 1 do not 


dozen buds, which all burst into bloom to¬ 
gether, so that when 1 cut off the shoot I 
had a perfectly shaped bunch of roses ready 
for a vase. 

But if the flowers are interesting, so are 
the birds. Was not Mauritius the home 


an eel. This gentleman’s amusement, if 
he cannot get at your finger, is to bite bits 
out of all the other fishes he can get at when 
placed in the bottom of the boat. There 
are likewise enormous rays which have a 
disconcerting habit of leaping out of the 


knew of a sure remedy. I believe he used 
a concoction into the composition of which 
begonia root entered largely. 

sharks are plentiful round the island, but 
as a rule they do not enter the deep channels 
through the reefs and get into the shallows. 
That they do so, however, occasionally, I 
know from an unpleasant experience. One 
evening a picnic party, which included 
several ladies, myself, and a certain tall 
Royal Engineer officer, were returning to 
harbour after sunset in a “ pirogue,” or 
dug-out boat. These pirogues, when the 
wind falls, can be pushed over the shallows 
by means of long bamboo poles. It so hap¬ 
pened that the wind did fall just as we had 
[)assed over a deep channel, and the pirogue 
grounded on a coral patch. We tried to 
shove the boat off with our poles, but wdth 
no result. The R.E. officer then volun¬ 
teered to get out of the boat and push it off. 
Just as he was getting out there was a 
tremendous commotion in the water just 
astern of us, and we saw that a large shark 
that had evidently been following us had 
also got stuck on the coral. Needless to 
say, the R.E. officer hopped back rapidly 
into the boat, and we set to work to beat the 
water near the shark with our bamboos. 
Presently the shark got off, but instead of 
making off it deliberately swam round and 
tried to get at the boat from the side. How¬ 
ever, it again ran upon the coral, and after 
we had well beaten the water near it the 
brute gave a final whack and flourish of an 
enormous tail, and disappeared. After that 
we managed to get the boat free and 
arrived home safely. 

Picnics are a great amusement in 
Mauritius, and one of the most enjoyable is 
when one goes fishing for “ camerons.” The 
cameron is a cross between a cray fish and 
a prawn. It is three times the size of a 
prawn, however, and lives in pools in rocky 
streams in the depths of the forest. It is 
strictly preserved, as a cameron curry is the 
best dish in the world. 


Bungalow and Garden. 

think tlii.s is true. Anyhow, the victim, To catch camerons cne first of nil drops 
according to Creole superstition, swells all some baked crushed maize into a deep clear 
over the body, and goes on doing so until the pool near big boulders. Then one lies down 
next high tide, when he dies. This I will quietly on a stone overhanging the pool, 
not answ’er for. At any rate, it causes having previously armed oneself with a 
acute blood-poisoning, and when I was in stout switch, on the end of which is a 
the island there w'as only one Creole who running noose made of vegetable fibre, ver 


Picnic Scene. 


of the Dodo, and of a gigantic extinct 
species of water-rail? At Government 
House one can see a painting by a Portu¬ 
guese of a Dodo drawn from life. The 
queerest bird to look at in the island is the 
“ Paille-en-queue,” or straw’-tail, so called 
because it possesses two long feathers in its 
tail, which is three times as long as the rest 
of the bird. The Paille-en-queue is 
really a large tern, the Tropic bird, I 
believe. It is pure white, about the size of 
s common gull, and has an extraordinary 
appearance when flying, as the two long tail 
feathers look exactly as if the bird had g(jt 
entangled in straw’. On a little island just 
north of the main island lives a particular 
speciee of this bird, which has a delicate 
rosy tinge in the white of its breast, and it 
also has the tail feathers bright red. This 
bird is so stupid that it is very easily 
knocked over, and as the natives used to 
kill the animal to sell it, on accoiint of its 
beauty, a special ordinance had to be passed 
for its protection. 

Besides the above there were green 
canaries, parakeets, guinea-fowls, and 
minahs. The minahs are a kind of star¬ 
ling, and are protected by law, as they feed 
on insocte which are injurious to the sugar¬ 
cane, and the cultivation of sugar-cane is 
the main industry of Mauritius. 

The fi.shes are very numerous in species, 
and wonderful in colouring and appearance. 
A day’s fishing by the coral reefs produces 
weird results. The bag is varied. Some of 
the fish are bright crim.son, others canary- 
yellow with sky-blue stripes. There is the 
fish that when you catch it and get it into 
the boat proceeds to blow’ itself out till it 
looks like an animated football, and you 
think that if it goes on increasing much 
more in size it will succeed in shoving you 
out of the boat. Then there is the fellow’ 
that is enclosed in a kind of armour, and 
80 constructed that it cannot bend. It is 
like an armour-clad vessel and has to move 
its fins and tail through a kind of port¬ 
hole. Sometimes one comes across a brute 
which is a kind of cross between a pike and 
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Btrong and supple. Presently the cameron 
slowly emerges from its lair under the 
boulder and moves towards the maize. The 
art of fishing now comes in. It is neces¬ 
sary to gently move the noose from behind 
past the Cameron’s tail up to its middle; 
then a sudden quick jerk into the air, and 
there if a fine fat cameron kicking and 
struggling in the noose. If one is not quick 
enough, however, the cameron jumps l^ck- 
wards into its hole, sometimes minus its 
claws and legs, which remain behind in the 
noose. 

As the sea-shells are very numerous in the 
island, picnics are got up to collect them. 
(Jne day we took our quartermaster, who is 
rather fat, with us. It was a very hot day, 
and ho refused to walk about the beach, 
which was entirely composed of shells and 
coral debris, so we left him behind. When 
we came back we found him sitting by the 
side of a deep rock pool, fishing. He had 
armed himself with a piece of string, a 
bent pin, and a ])iece of ham out of a 
sandwich, and underneath him in the water 
was a swarm of little fishes of every hue. 


from pea-greon to crimson, spotted and 
striped in wondrous fashion. They have 
such curious mouths these tropical fishee, 
some like parrots’ beaks, and some with 
perfect rows of visible teeth, that they all 
appeared to bo laughing at the quarter¬ 
master. Mauritius is a paradise for shell 
collectors. There are harp shells and 
double harps, sand olives and black olives, 
and hundreds of others of infinite beauty 
to be picked up in the rock pools, and ob¬ 
tained by fishing at night. 

The way to obtain the black olive, which 
is a valuable shell, is to go out in a boat at 
night close to the outside reef and lower a 
piece of meat on a string to the bottom. 
The animal that lives in the olive shell then 
comes along, wraps itself round the meat, 
and is hauled up and rewarded for its pains 
by being buried in coral debris till it rots 
away, and only the shell is left. 

It is a grand amusement to punt quietly 
along in a pirogue over the shallows round 
the island on glassy water inside the main 
reef. One glides over many-hued corals in 
full bloom, as one might say, over shells 
and fishes and brilliant seaweeds over 


cuttle-fish, nnd trepangs like big black 
sausages, and then suddenly the water 
deepens down to the dark-blue depths at 
the bottom of which lie our frigates lost in 
1810, and now jealously guarded, according 
to Creole superstition, by an enormous 
devil-fish of some kind. 

The w(K)ds of Mauritius are rich in 
spiders. One huge fellow spins a web about 
ten times the size of that of the common 
English garden spider, and sits in the 
middle of it with its huge legs covering an 
area the size of a lari;e saucer. This web 
is stayed by ropes com|xised of several 
strands of threads laid alongside, and which 
adhere to each other, and these ropes are so 
8tn»ng that one day 1 found in a garden 
a convolvulus climbing up to the web by 
means of one of the stays. 

Tne stick-insects are also rather large. 
One morning a Royal Engineer officer came 
to me in the mess and said, “ Come outside 
and see what a whopper I have got for you 
this morning,” 1 went outside, and found 
that he had captured a huge putty-coloiired 
stick-insect, and as it was so large he had 


tied a piece of string round its middle 
and fastened it to the door-scraper, 
for all the world just like a littL' 
puppy dog. 

One niglit a number of us were dining at 
mess when I noticed a very large hairy 
spider slowly making its way across the 
coiling. It had evidently had a very full 
meal, as its body was frigldfully distended 
and hung down, and it moved with diffi¬ 
culty. We all watched it jerkily pursuing 
its cour.se across the ceiling until the weight 
of its body proved too much for it just as 
it arrived over the centre of the mess-table. 
Down it came with a flop on to the table, 
and I never saw a number of Rritish 
officers move quicker. They all jumped up 
from their cliairs with one accord and 
scattered, but the spider, once it had got 
right side up, was quicker still, and did a 
bolt off the table and out on to the verandah 
like a flash of lightning. But, in spite of 
certain drawbacks, such as insects, plague, 
and cyclones. Mauritius is decidedly a place 
where one can enjoy life. Lawn tennis is 
played all the year round on ]>erfect grass 
courts, and there is cricket, golf, hockey. 


and football obtainable, according to the 
season. 

When one has to live in a garrison town 
like Sheffield, for instance, where the sun 
cannot shine because of the thick cloud of 
black smoke that overhangs the place, then 
one looks back with longing to that ever¬ 
green island where the tall palm trees, with 
their graceful plumey tops, replace the huge 
factory chimneys surmounted by a pail oi 
filthy smoke. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOB BEGINNERS. 

By BBODiaLD A. R, Besnbtt, m.a. (Oxon.). 

n.—TAKINO AM> DEVKLOPIKO KBOATIVHS. 

H aving provj.lptl onrst*lr« with a raitablo dirk- 
nwm in wliirh to pursue our photoirrapliic work, 
wo may pnxv«*<l to ooasidrr the inetlio<l of produciiu.’ a 
fM'trativ’e, at first out of doors and aft4?n\'ards in Uie 
d(irk-room. 

'J'lie first tliiiip to be done Is to load the dark-<»]idf> 
with plates. To do this, if they are double slides, of 
thi‘ onlinary make, they are taken into Uie dirk-room 
and placed o^wn, flat on the tal)le. befor»> the o|>erBtor. 
'the box of plates is tiien opeiuil (in de<*p ruby lichtV 
and tJic top packet of plab*s opened. All makers now 
pack their plati-s film to film, tiiat the top one «ill 
lx* film downwartis. This is taken out and placed tilm 
downwards in Uie slide, in which it will exaetly lit the 
jjT'Kived frame fornud by the rabbeted sideR. The 
liltn is to be placed next to the siiutter which draws np. 
.'Similarly another r.late is placed on Uie opposite side, 
and Uie division fa-tetied down over one of Ui-m 
('lides usually have either a black hinijed dividon or a 
p.-c'e of black paper to j;o between Uie plates). Tlie 
s ide is then clow-d. before placinc; Uie platt« in tiie 
slides Uie film si<le sliould be eitlier dusted lirhtlr 
With a fierfiH'tly clean cauiel's-hair brush, or tap{><-d 
lairly viccirously ncMinst the side or top of Uif table, 
the object boinu to dislodcte any dust tliat may have 
M'ttled on Uie film, and which would cauie minute 
Kpe»ks of white transparent class in Uic fiuislipJ 
negative. The second plan (tapping) is Uie best, as 
the brush may iMis-.il>ly put more on than it takf’s off. 

The slides must In? candully closed and fastenc«l. and 
care must be taken not to expo«o them to a bncbler 
li'-'lit tJian neid be, so that no risk may be run of 
lixrcinc the plates by any licht c*'ttinff in to them. 

We are now ready to take Uie field with our apfam- 
tus, and, huvinc .urived at the scene of action, a eiuit- 
able objesU is wdiH-ted and the camera set up on it* 
tnpod. The ditlennit arrancemeuts of indiTidoal 
Cameras dilTer so much tiiat it is liardly possible to 
describe liow any particular one is wrorked, but how¬ 
ever the focussing HfX'omplished Uiis must first be 
done, Uie required amount of the picture bavin? first 
be*;n ?ot ou to the focas-.in? screen. As already |x>iuted 
out, in I'artl., tlie picture will l>r seen upside down on 
the ?la.ss. I have iieard of the caxe of a potir dear 
fellow who tried to ?et it richt way up by tunuu^ 
Uie lens round and round, but i^norniiiiously failed 1 
The pro<.*«ss of fcx-ussin? is usually performed by 
first Bridtinir the oentn* of the picture sharp and Uien 
addin? sinaller “ Btojis ” until Uie whole to In focus. 
If the leius has an iri- diaplira?ra Uiis will, of course, to 
turned until the rerjuired aperture ha« bi'cn reached. 
shown by the movin? pointer on the outside of the leu*. 
'J'he foeussin? should always be performed upon the 
most (‘on-[iicuous object in Uie immecliate foreijronrd. 
It is uimdt better not to ?et the distanev in eitreiae 
focus, but to be content with a lar>re 8to{> in the leitf. 
Unis givin? an cfTect of ** atmosphere '* or <iisun':« 
which would be lacking if everything was porfociij 
aliarp. 

l-’o<-assing havin'? been performed and the lens 
cafijicd or closed with Uie shutter, the plate-holder cc 
durk-sJide is iii-iertod and the front siiutter ncartTil the 
lens carefully drawn out. nie exposure is made tj 
the cufi, or by opening and shutting the time arraJiT- 
nient of the shutter, and Uie dark-alide is then 
closed. 

'J’he time required for the exposure vnrioa In accerd- 
nnoc with the size of the stop employed. Bach 
requin« twice the pvjxisure of the one before it: th-..-, 
the one m irked f/s requires twice a-s long us f/S; l.H 
twi<3e as long as f'S, etc. (>f course the e.xposare 
varies according to Uie actinic quality of the ligbt— 
whether it to a rlark or very bright day, etc. It is » 
mitt4‘r for person:il jn-J.inent ratlier than for anr 
rlefinite rule, atid the only way that accuracy cm i'* 
fairly en.--ured i'< by the u-te of an actinomete.- (di^;' d 
in weekly numb<-r of ** B.O.P.” for OctoiH-r SO. iSf' '; 
after a little trial it to fairly easy to make a go^d 
estimate. 

'J’he i)Iate having been c.xp^osed Los now to te 
develi)i>ed, so ba'^k we go to our dark-room. Herr vt 
proofed to take out the pl.ite and place it in one of tb« 
porci lain dishts, all three of which are arrangiNl in a ro» 
in front of us. In the one on the left we pour Lyj'O- 
sulphite of soda solution ; In the one on the right 
water; in the oeiitre one we do the developin?. Tlrf 
developer to lirat mixed up in a cJpna miy, being carets 
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as to the proportions, and mixing sufficient to entirely 
cover the plate when poured over It—tliis means about 
two ouncen for a quarter-plate developed in a quarter- 
l>late dish, or three ounces for a half-plate. 

It is preferable not to touch the film with anything, 
blit the plate can be tapped ogam to dLslotlert any dust. 
It is also preferable not to soak the plate in water 
previous to development, lis Uiis is apt to cause air- 
bnbbjcs. Tlie developer is poured straieht over the 
plate, taking care that its whole .surface l.s covererl at 
once, or uneven development will result. This is the 
most exciting part of the whole performance—WhatLs 
coming out ? It remains to be seen whetlier it all 
oximes out well or not. If it does so, development wdll 
be concluded in a few minutes ; the exact time can be 
judged by looking through the plate at the dark-room 
light, which will get fainter and fainter as development 
proceeds. When it is hardly possible to see it at all 
through the negative, this can be removed from the 
developer and well washed, afterwanis transferring it 
to tlie dish containing the hyposulphite solution, in 
which it will soon be fixed. It must remain in this 
solution until all trace of the whitenes-s at the back of 
the plate has disappeared ; and many people say that 
it ought to remain for five minutes at least longer still. 

We can tlien examine our negative. If it is a really 
good one all the lighter portions of the picture will be 
rei)resented by dark patchec, dark enough to produce 
liijht effects on tlie paper when printing, but not so 
opaque that the light cannot get through them. The 
dark portions will be represented by light patches, but 
not by entirely clear glass anj’where, unless tliere has 
l)een some absolutely black object before the lens. If 
the den.se parts arc perfectly opaque and the light parts 
jMjrfectly clear, tills indicates a negative tliat has been 
under-exposed, and w’hich will probably have taken a 
long time to come out in the developer. If the whole 
negative Is flat and there are neitlier distinct dense 
portions nor distinct light portions, then that negative 
ha.s been over-exposed, and probably it came out much 
too quickly in Uie developer. Tlie remedy for these 
two extremes Ls obvioas—a properly exposed negative 
will come out quite gradually, and gain strength until 
its component parts are all visible, but not too con¬ 
trasty on the one hand nor too weak on the otlier. 

It is worth remarking that as tlie “ black and 
white ” developers, such as llodina', etc., give an image 
in which the light gets through very dense portions 
fairly easily, they should be allowed to act on the 
plate for a considerable time, whereas when using a 
developer like Pyro in any form, which gives a yellowish 
image, very much more opaque than Rodinal, a 
shorter time of development is desirable, so that the 
negative may not be so dense as to require an enormous 
time to print it, even in bright weather. 

The negative when finished is to be well washed for 
about h.alf an hour in rumiing water, and is then dried 
in a rack, which should be placed in a dry, warm 
situation, but must not be near a fire ; any attempt to 
dry negatives by artificial heat will ruin tliem by melt¬ 
ing the gelatine and causing it to run down the gioss. 

No negative must be printed from until tlie surface 
is absolutely dry all over. The best way to ascertain 
this is to very carefully pass the soft portion of the 
finger over its surface : if it glides easily over all of it, 
the negative Is dry, but if it sticks to the film at any 
iioint it must not be printed from until that portion 
Is entirely dry. If printed from before dry the paper 
will stick to tlie surface and entirely ruin the n^ative 
by causing stains which arc practically Impossible to 
remove in most cases. For tills reason also the paper 
itself must be perfectly dry, and the negatives be 
printed in a dry place. 

Printing from the negative is an easy process. The 
negative is to be placed in the printing-frame film side 
up, the paper on the top of it film side dowm. The 
frame is closed and tlie negative exposed to light until 
the picture is sufficiently dark on the paper. It is 
usual to allow it to go somewhat darker than it is 
finally required. It is then ready for toning. It is 
usual to print a considerable number at once, and tone 
them all together ; but too many should not be toned 
at once or uneven toning may be caused by their 
sticking togetlier. 

Toning golatino-chloride prints—generally called 
“ P.O.P. ”—is one of the easiest things imaginable if 
proJJerly done, but liable to be troublesome if care is 
not taken. If the reader wnll proceed as follows 1 can 
safely promise liim success. 

The toning bath is usually composed of sulpho- 
cyanldo of potassium and chloride of gold, lliis latter 
is an extremely deliquescent substance—that is, it 
absorbs moisture from tlie air and becomes fluid if left 
long enough—so it is desirable to make a solution of 
it. It is sold in tubes containing fifu*en grains of the 
chloride, and the best way of keeping it is to dissolve 
the contents of the tube in fifteen ounces of water, thus 
making a solution of a grain to an ounce. 

A large bottle is taken and into it is poured twelve 
ounces of water. In this is dissolved tliirty grains of 
sulphooyanide of potassium, and two ounces of the 
gold chloride solution—e.e. two grains of the salt—is 
added, then six ounces of wrater. This makes twenty 
ounces of toning bath. 

The prints are to be thoroughly wa-shed in running 
water until no trace of the milkiness at fu^t produced 
remains. 'Fliey are tlien transferred one by one to the 
toning bath from another dish of pure cold water into 
which they can be trauslerred from the washer. This 
prevents tlieir sticking together. As each is placed in 
the toning bath the bottom one is taken out and placed 
on the top, until eventually all are in tlie toning bath. 
TTiey must be kept from clinging U^ether as much as 
possible bv continually removing the bottom one to 
the top. ‘it will be seen that the colour gradually 
changes from red to purple. They must be kept in the 


batli until tlie colour has become a kind of bluish- 
jiurplo and transferred one by one to a disli of clean 
water. When all are in this they are traintferred to 
the fixing bath, which is solution of hiTiosulpliite of 
soda, two ouni'cs to the pint, in wliich tlie purple 
tint speedily disappears and the picture b«x)mos 
iquch clearer. The prints, while in tliis, are turned 
over and over, as they w'ere in the toning bath, and 
tliey should remain in the fixing bath for about 
a quarter of an hour, when they may be considered as 
finished. They are transferred to the washing appa¬ 
ratus, in which they must be washed for at least two 
hours in running water. 

They can be dried by .simply hanging them up by 
one corner, or by sijueer.ing them face downwards upon 
ferrotype plates, the surface of wliich must be kept 
thoroughly clean, and may be rubbed with vaseline 
(whicli is afterwards carefully rubbed off before 
8quee;;eeing on the prints) to prevent them from stick¬ 
ing. The prints are placed fare downwards on the 
ferrotype plates, a piece of blotting-paper is jilaced on 
the back, and a roller “ squeceee ” is passed over tlie 
back of each to remove air-bnbbles between tlie 
print and the plate. When perfectly dry tlie prints 
will fall off of their own accord, and have a ffighly 
glazed surface. They must not be dried by heat, but 
should be put in a warm place to dry. 



THE 

COIN COLLECTOR. 

By Fred. W. Burgess. 

XI.—Tire EARLY BRONZE COINS OP ANCIENT ROME. 

rruK story of the Roman coinage carries us back to 
1 the days of barter, w'hen the value of goods was' 
assessed by their equivalent in cattle and other familiar 
objei ts. Tims it is that in the earliest forms of money 
ii-sed by the Romans we find impressed symbols in¬ 
dicating that the value of the pieces was at first equal 
to the ox or fowl represented on it. The large square' 
and oblong pieces of bronze, the original libral pound, 
were stampi^ with these objects. It is, however, with 
the circular cast pieces of true coin form, at first weigh¬ 
ing twelve onncofl, although afterwards reduced, that 
Uie collector has to do. Tlie as, as it was called, was 
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subdivided and smaller coins of the low er denominations 
were issued ; the principal of these divisions being tlie 
semis or half-as, the triens or tliird, the quadrans or' 
fourth, the sextans or si.xth, and the uncia, one ounce, 
in weight. ' 

The svTnbols ased to denote the values were mostly. 
associate with the deities of Faean Rome : tlius the. 
as coined in the Imperial city (sometimes those struck; 
iu cities other than Rome had their owm special tribu-^ 
tary deities upon them) is known by the two-fiiced 
Janns under wliose bust will, usuall\’, be found a single, 
stroke, indicating the complete coin, one pound ; on, 
its reverse being, usually, the prow of the vessel of 
Saturn. The semis, in the earlier types, has a bull or 
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wheel on the obverse, but the later i.s.'mcs the head of 
Jupiter, behind which can be traced the letter S, as in 
fig, 1, six pellets, each representing an ounce, being often 
added. The triens was dedicated to Minerva, although 
occasionally to Juno, a.s in fig. 2, the four pellets stand-J 
ing for four ouncc-s, its weight and value. 'Fhe quadrans 
in like manuer has three pellets, the head of Hercules 
being the ijiie ; but not alwax'S, for the one illastrated, 
ui fig. 3 is a quadrans on which is the head of Apollo. 

T'his brief outline indicates the coinage of bronze 
which so long served the purposes of the people of 


Rome ; but long before its Issue ceased it was supple¬ 
mented by the beautiful silver pieces which, during the 
(iara before the Empire, were stnick by the cousuls and 
»ioine of the powerful families of the Republic. On 
the earlier coins, .struck 2<»9 B.C., may be seen the head 
of Rome persouifietl, and on the reverse below the 
emblems, which vari«?d in design, noMA, In incused 
letters on a label. The silver denariiLS is denoted by 
the X behind the head on the obverse, the smaller 
pieces, comparatively few in number, being similarly 
ilesjgnated : thus the quinarius may be known by the 
V upon it. The Rejiublican was followed by the 
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Consular period, which extended until Imperial power 
was established in Rome. 


DREAM WEALTH. 

I WONDER where that bat can be, 

So fondly fanci«*d mine. 

That won surpassing fame for me 
When I was under nine. 

With .slogging “ swipes,” blow after blow. 
It drove tlie ball to leg; 

And chaps who used to chaff me so 
Were taken down a peg. 

I wonder where that c^-de is— 

The phantom of my brain— 

The wheels of which were wont to wliizi 
O'er many a distant plain : 

Up hills that no one ever clomb, 

Down slopes none dare di'scend. 

Yet bore me bravely, out and home. 
Unpunctured to tlie end. 

Where are the trophies I have won 
In many a clas.sic race. 

When fellows who could rcaffy 
My dream-heeLs held in chase ? 

Lap after lap tlicy dropped away; 

Yet, strange as it may be. 

Upon my study shelf to-day 
No trophies do I see. 

Di Fancy’s College I’ve secured 
High honours of a kind 
That left all chaps, to work inured, 

A frightful way behind. 

Ah, fruitless w’as each dream-attempt I 
How wealthy I should be 
If all the things of which I’ve dreamt 
Could once belong to me. 

JOHN LEA. 

^ JIT 



Shocking Discovery on the First Day of the 
Term ! 

JONES (brt'OthJrsxftt): I say, you know that quiet 
chap that w;is sitting in the comer of our carriage 
i^otning down to-day—the chap we made fun of? 
Well, he’s our new form-master 1 ’* 
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The Treasare of the “ San Pbilipo ” 

By PERCY P. WESTERMAN, 

Author of *‘4 Add of Orit^'* eU, 


S OMEHOW or the other the news of my 
uncle s adventures were noised abroad 
far beyond the limits of our villaj^e, and 
lor a week or more we were besieged with 
letters and telegrams from various people, 
most of them absolute strangers, olTering 
congratulations, but more frequently ask¬ 
ing impertinent questions about the San 
Plithpo treasure. Several London and 
county papers sent representatives down 
to interview the survivor of the wreck; 
but to all requests my unde turned a 
deaf ear, politely yet tirmly refusing to 
give any information, so that interest 
in the mystery grew rather than waned; 
and exaggerated rumours, amusing no 
doubt to others, apj+e.tred in various 
journals, greatly to my father’s and uncle’s 
disgust. 

In accordance with his resolution, my 
father went over to Pridmouth and ob¬ 
tained the metal box with its precious 
contents, together with the clothes my 
uncle was wearing at the time of the ship¬ 
wreck. Curiously enough, his w'atch, 
which had been in the water for nearly an 
hour, was practically uninjured, only a 
faint trace of rust showing near the hinge, 
while, on being rewound, it ticked as 
merrily as ever. 

We had arranged to defer the opening 
of the box till the afternoon, when all three 
of us w<Kiid be present; but I firmly be¬ 
lieve my father could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of glancing inside to make sure the 
}):ir( hment was still there. 

He arrived home in high good humour, 
for on the return journey he had picked up 
a horseshoe and had crossed the ferry in 
company with a hunchback, both of w'hich 
incidents are regarded, even in these 
matter-of-fact days, as being conducive to 
a run of “ good luck ”; and prepara¬ 
tions were immediately made for the 
examination of the mysterious relic 
of old Humphrey Trevona’s seafaring 
flays. 

I handled the box wu’th a feeling almost 
of reverence. It was about the size of a 
cigar-c'ise, and made of a dull heavy metal 
resembling bronze, although tarnished 
\vith the effects of time and exposure to 
the salt welter. It w\as embellished on the 
1 ront of the outside by quaint figures re- 
jiresenting Boreas urging a seventeenth- 
century frigate on its course, w ith Neptune 
and Britajinia holding a friendly confer¬ 
ence in the background, and, on the back, 
by a monogram of letters “ H.T.” and the 
date 1719. 

“ Open it, Reggie,” said my father; and, 
after I had fumbled about with the spring 
for a few moments, the lid flew open, and 
1 saw for the first time the puzzling piece of 
parchment which was fated to lead us 
through great perils by land and by water 
ere we accomj)lished our quest. 

W'ith trembling hands I unfolded the 
paper, my fatlier and uncle looking eagerly 
over my shoulder. As Uncle Herbert had 
already informed us. there was nothing 
hut a big square subdivided into a host of 
smaller ones, and a few’ unintelligible 
words and the symbols of degrees, 
minutes, and seconds of latitude and 
longitude, w’ith no figures given, save a 
solitary figure 1. 

Here, in fact, is a copj’ of it ; 
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“ W>11? asked my uncle, elevating his 
eyebrows. “ W'hat do you make of it, 
Howard ? ” 

“ (Jive me time. WTiat does he mean by 
steer nor’-east, 1 wonder?” 

‘‘1 hat’s what has been puzzling me, for 
in his log Humj)hrey states definitely that 
he followed the San Philipo in a nor’- 
westerly direction, consequently the direc¬ 
tions a})pear to be misleading.” 

” Po,ssibly they were intended to be so,” 
replied my father dryly. “But these 
marks of latitude and longitude—do they 
convey anything ? ” 

” Nothing, except that certain numbers 
are evidently intended to fill in the squares 
so indicated, and the puzzle is, What are 
these numbers?” 

‘‘ Ah, what ? ” 

” I tell you what; I can see it all now. 
Amongst the other papers that were stolen 
W’as the^ key to the ciT)her. Don’t you re¬ 
member my saying that one sheet con¬ 
tained a host of figures? How’ard, old 
man, I am a careless idiot and deserve to 
be kicked for my negligern'e. ” 

“ It can t he helped.” ref)lied my father, 
philosophically. “ WHiat is done cannot be 
luulonc, so the less said about it the better. 
We must rack our brains to find a solu¬ 
tion to the cipher without the aid of the 
key. Don’t look so glum, Herbert, Better 
luck next time.” 

lx)ng after I had gone to bed my parent 
and his brother pored over the stubborn 
cipher, either with the aid of frecpient 
references to the log of the Anne or the 
chart of the Pacific, which had been 
ordered from Potter’s .«ome time ago. 
They must have sat up half the night, for 
they were both late at breakfast next 
morning and were horribly short-tempered 
in conscqncm e. 

I went to school that morning as usual, 
but the excitement of the previous day 
proved too mncli for my attention, and, 
in consequence. I was sent to detention for 
an hour. If there is anything I loatlie, 
detention holds an easy first, for the 
monotony of an hour’s imprisonment at 
the end of the day is particularly galling 
to a boy /ond of outdoor pursuits. I am 
sure tlie junior ma.sters do not apprecinte 
the task of looking after the delimjuents 
either, and Newsman, the Second Form 
master, was no exception. So in less than 


a quarter of an hour he ckared out, leaving 
us to onr owm devices. 

The fellow at the desk next to mine, a 
boarder named Ward, of the Upper Fifth, 
who was ever in hot W'ater, was busily 
engaged in covei ing sheets of paper with 
roughly drawn lines, and as he appeared 
to enjoy a considerable amount of satisfac¬ 
tion from the task, I remarked : 

“What are you up to. Ward; noughts 
and crosses ? ” 

” Noughts and crosses, my grand¬ 
mother.” 

” What then ? ” 

” Trying mv hand at a magic square.” 

*‘ A magic what ? ” 

” Sqtiare, you ass; look and see for 
yourself.” 

On closer examination I found that he 
had drawn a rough square and had sub¬ 
divided it into nine smaller ones, by means 
of two horizontal and tw^o vertical parallel 
lines, and the spaces thus formed he was 
busily filling in with the numbers one to 
nine. 

“What happens when you finish it? 
Where does the magic part of the show 
come in?’ I asked. “It seems a very 
tame sort of amusement.” 

Not when you get thoroughly in¬ 
terested in it,” replied Ward. “ You see 
is to arrange the figure® so that 
each of the horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal rows make a total of fifteen. It 
takes a bit of juggling, I assure you, and 
I am told that even larger magic squares 
can be formed. Ah ! That’s done it.” 

With a slightly growing interest I 
watched Ward manipulate the figures until 
he arrived at the solution, which, for some 
unexplained reason, I copied down : 
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There are other arrangements of the 
numbers,” he remarked; “for instance, 
you can get another magic square by ex¬ 
changing the top and bottom lines, or the 
outside vertical columns; but I have not 
managed a larger square yet. Hello! 
Here comes Newman, so it must be close 
on half-j)ast five.” 

The miserable hour over, I made my 
way homewards, revolving in my mind the 
problem of Humphrey Trevena’s cipher, 
till by some unaccountable impulse, as I 
was sitting in the ferry-boat that plies be¬ 
tween Fowey and Polruan, I formed some 
hazy connection between W'ard’s magic 
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«qnare and the exaggerated chessboard de¬ 
sign that was so sorely puzzling my father 
and uncle. 

Rapidly the connection grew, till by the 
time the boat ran alongside Polruan quay- 
steps I firmly assured myself that Old 
Humphrey’s cipher was based on the prin¬ 
ciple of a magic square; and, arguing that 
the solution of the “ fifteen ” square must 
be governed by some fixed rule, I deter¬ 
mined to try to solve the working of 
Ward’s puzzle, and to apply the principle, 
if possible, to the more complicated cipher. 

With this object in view, I made a hasty 
magic square and indicate the order of the 
with paper and pencil, I began my task. 
My father and uncle had gone out to the 
Yacht Club, so that I knew I should be 
free from interruption. 

My first step was to make a copy of the 
magic square and indicate the order of the 
numbers by straight lines from one to the 
other. When completed, the diagram 
looked positively bewildering, and the 
only information I could gather was that 
the numbers 4, 5, 6, formed one of the 
diagonals, and ran obliquely from the bot¬ 
tom left-hand comer to the upper right- 
hand one, and that the centre number was 
the 5, or, the numeral next to half the 
highest number of the squares. 

Next I tried a “twenty-five’* square, 
the diagonal reading 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
The position of the “ 1 ’’ I had already 
fixed by that in the smaller square, which, 
by a sudden inspiration, I remembered oc¬ 
cupied the same relative position in Hum¬ 
phrey Trevena’s cipher. As in the “ nine ’* 
square the 7 came immediately below the 
6; I adapted the principle by placing the 
16 in the square below^ the 15. 

All this took time, but I felt satisfied 
that I was on the right track, till I came 
to the rest of the numbers, and, try how I 
would, I could not apply the principle any 
f urther. 

At length, with bewildered brain and 
aching head, I gave up the task for the 
time being, and, putting on my cap and 
calling my dog, I set out for a ramble to 
try and cool my heated brow. 

I intended to walk in the direction of 
Lanteglos, and make a circuit through 
Hall Walk, Bodinneck Ferry, and Fowey, 
but, on reaching the little hamlet of Pont, 

I sat down on the handrail of the little 
wooden bridge, and amused my.self by 
sending the dog into the water. At length 
I desisted, and, ignoring the antics of my 
faithful companion, I fell into a brown 
study—a thing under ordinary circum¬ 
stances I rarely do. 

Twilight was drawing in, and against 
the vivid red hue in the western sky the 
placid waters of the tree-fringed creeK 
made an entrancing picture, that harmo¬ 
nised with my dreams of adventure in the 
future, like a pre.sage of good fortune. 

Unconsciously 1 found myself toying 
with a pocket compass I invariably car¬ 
ried, and as my eyes lingered for a moment 
on the delicately balanced needle, I saw' in 
my mind’s eye, not the compiiss card, but 
the outlines of a magic square, with the 
needle forming the puzzling diagonal. In 
the haphazard position I held the compass 
the needle pointed to N.E. on the card, 
and, like a flash, occurred the directions 
scrawled upon the mysterious cipher, 
“Steer nor’east.” 

“ I have it! ’’ I exclaimed aloud in my 
excitement. “ * Steer nor’east ’• must be 
old Humphrey’s way of expressing the 
sequence of the numbers on his cipher ; 
and that is the direction of the diagonal.” 

Without a moment’s delay I hastened 
home to make a fresh onslaught upon the 


puzzle, and, to make a long story short, I 
solved the “twenty-five” square by con¬ 
structing two similar squares on its north 
and south sides—i.c. the top right-hand 
sides—and starting with the figure 1 
and working in a N\E. direction, so that 
directly a number fell within one of the 
divisions of the adjacent squares, I trans¬ 
ferred it to the corresponding division of 
the original design. But when by this 
means 1 came to a space already occupied 
by a number, I found, by consulting the 
already completed nine-divisioned square, 
that the next number was placed in the 
vacant space that invariably occurred 
below. 

The completed square, which I regarded 
with considerable satisfaction, appeared as 
under: 
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Now came the crucial test of construct¬ 
ing a square with the same number of sub¬ 
divisions as there were on Humphrey’s 
cipher, and an intelligent application of 
the figures to the symbols of latitude and 


longitude ; but hero I was nonplussed, for 
I had no copy of the cipher, neither could 
I remember the actual numbers of sub¬ 
divisions. 


Just then, however, my father and uncle 
returned, and while at supper they did not 
fail to notice my excitement. 

“ Whatever is the matter with you, 
Reggie?” asked Uncle Herbert. “You 
look like a cat on hot bricks.” 

I was burning with impatience to let 
them know of my evening’s work and its 
results, but, fearing that after all there 
might be some flaw in my theory, and 
having another motive in view, I managed 
to restrain myself. 

Little more was said during the meal, 
but on its completion preparations were 
made to continue the investigations of the 
mystery. 

“1 say. Pater,” I exclaimed. “Don’t 
you think it would be better to make a 
copy of the cipher ; it would save the 
original, you know.” 

“ Just so, Reggie, I will; but I think it’s 
about time you went to bed.” 

“Another hour won’t make much differ¬ 
ence,” 1 replied. “ You see, to-morrow’s 
a holiday.” 

My father a.ssented. and gleefully I set 
about the task of m;.king a duplicate of 
the cipher, of which I was now firmly con¬ 
vinced I held the key. 

It was not a long business; and, w’hen 
completed, I stealthily removed a second 
copy which I had obtained by means of 
tracing-paper, and announced my intention 
of “turning in.” 

It was, however, far from my thoughts 
to go to bed, and directly I reached the 
solitude of my room I set to work to fill 
up the blank spaces of the cipher, which, 
thanks to my previous trials wdth the 
smaller squares, was a comparatively rapid 
and easy task. 

In less than an hour I had completed 
the solution, checking the totals, which in 
every case amounted to the sum of 1695; 
and, applying the marks of latitude and 


longitude, I found that the position was 
151^^ 45' 11" W. and 7° 24' 41" N., which, 
in spite of the absence of an atlas, I knew 
would bo oomowhoro in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Total of rv'crj' lioruontaJ, vertical, and diagonal lino m 1G95. 
The Solved Cipher. 
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Cautiously I made my way downstairs, 
holding the completed cipher rolled tightly 
in my hand. The dining-room door was 
slightly ajar, and through the opening 1 
co^d see my father and uncle leaning over 
the table, which was littered with charts, 
papers, and writing materials. 

“I am afraid we are checkmated,” I 
heard my father remark despondently. 
“The treasure of the San Pkilipo will 
never come within our grasp.” 

As I entered the room they both looked 
up in amazement. 


“ Reggie ! ” exclaimed my father, de- 
precatiiigly. 

“ All right, pater,” I replied, with the 
boldness acquired by my success. “ 1 
want to make a bargain with you.” 

“A bargain? I don’t understand.” 

“ What I mean to say is this : If you 
make a search for the San Philipo trea¬ 
sure, promise me that I can go too.” 

“ Bless the boy ! ” ejaculated Uncle 
Herbert, “what does he mean?” 

“The possibility of a search is very re¬ 
mote,” said my father, “as we have abso- 
(To be continued.) 


lutely no definite Information to work 
.upon, and no likelihood of gaining any; 
but I really don’t understand what you 
mean by the word ‘bargain.’” 

“ I mean,” I replied stoutly, “ that if 1 
find a key to the cipher, do 1 take part io 
the search ? ” 

“I see no reason why you shouldn’t, 
if-” 

“ Then you promise? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Thanks,” I replied, flourishing the 
paper 1 held in my hand. 


& ^ ^ 

TALBOT'S HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 

Bjr Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINOTON, M.A., 

Author of •• The Second Prefect," ** Who Wuut" etc. 


F elix Manton’s father, the politician, 
came down to see his son. To him 
the doctor expressed his fear that Felix 
would be permanently lame; and this 
fear was confirmed by a specialist from 
London. Henry Manton betrayed no 
emotion at this intelligence. He talked 
with Felix for about ten minutes, and 
then said he thought too much talking was 
not good for him, and went away. He 
had never had much to do with sick 
people in his life. He felt very uneasy in 
their presence and did not know what to 
say. He experienced this feeling to some 
extent even when the invalid was his own 
son. 

Mr. Talbot saw Henry Manton for a 
few minutes, but did not mention the 
“ Club ” or the recent discoveries. Dr. 
Davidson knew all there was to know, 
and it would be well for him to discuss 
Felix with Mr. Manton. Talbot hinted 
as much to the Headmaster. Since the 
interview with Woolly, Davidson had im¬ 
plicitly followed the Housemaster’s lead, 
as if he felt that Talbot spoke with 
authority. He immediately fell in with 
the suggestion that he should arrange the 
affair of Manton, and, oddly enough, was 
even grateful to the Housemaster for 
leaving the matter in his hands. The 
upshot of Henry Manton’s interview with 
his friend was that it was decided to leave 
Felix in the sick-house until he could com¬ 
fortably be moved, and for him then to be 
taken home. Dr. Davidson gave some de¬ 
tails of the “ Club,” but Mr. Manton was 
rather inclined to “ pooh-pooh ” the whole 
thing. Moreover, he made uncomplimen¬ 
tary remarks about Old Dick, and when 
Davidson pointed out to him that Felix 
certainly deserved to be expelled, he 
laughed heartily. 

“ Ah, well, Davidson, you won’t have 
to expel him. He couldn’t possibly come 
back next term in any case, and after 
that he may as well go to College if he is 
fit. The doctor tolls me he fear.s he may 
be permanently lame; but it may not 
turn out # 0 , and if the worst comes to the 
worst he will probably only have a slight 
limp.” 

Mr. Hen^ Manton saw quite clearly 
that expulsion was the only punishment 
for Felix, especialljy now that Wilron had 
been expelled. His ridicule and his men¬ 
tion of his son’s accident were both cal- 


CHAPTEB XIX.—A CONFESSION. 

Ciliated to disarm Davidson, and to show 
him that he could easily get out of the 
disagre^ble duty of expelling another 
boy. 

“ You know Wilson has already been 
expelled, and Felix was undoubtedly the 
leader of this club. He initiated it.” 

I should have thought,” said Mr. 
Manton, “ that as Wilson had been at 
Petersfield for three or four years or more, 
and was a senior, and as Felix had only 
been here a term or two, Wilson would 
naturally be regarded as the leader. The 
parents of the boys and outsiders gene¬ 
rally would regard him as the leader, I 
am quite sure.” 

“ You think, then, that justice would 
be met if the senior only were expelled.” 

“ I should certainly think so. Besides, 
my boy has already been punished 
enough.*’ 

Dr. Davidson was thoughtful for a few 
minutes. He reflected that he might not 
stay at Petersfield much longer, that 
Henry Manton had been a very good 
friend to him, that the expulsion of the 
senior did seem to meet the case ade¬ 
quately except to those who knew the de¬ 
tails of it, that Felix Manton’s lameness 
was in itself a terrible punishment, and 
that through the energy and firmness of 
Mr. Talbot the “ Club ” had already been 
broken up and the mischief caused by 
Manton counteracted, or, at any rate, 
stopped. 

“ Yes, Manton,” he said at length, “ I 
think you are right. Felix must stay hero 
till he is pronounced w'ell enough to go 
home, and then—of course you must do as 
you think best.” 

The day after Henry Mnnton returned 
to town, when the term was vrithin a day 
or two of its close, Old Dick was sent for 
to the sick-house—Manton wished to see 
him. 

Mr. Talbot went into the little room 
where Manton lay. The boy wa.s still 
very pale and thin and his eyes had an 
unnatural brightness. He turned as the 
master came in, and held out his hand. 

“Will you please shut the door, sir?” 
he said. The master did so, wondering a 
little, and then sat down by the side of 
the bed. There was a long silence. 

“ Have you anything special to tell me, 
Manton?” asked Mr. Talbot. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Manton. 


“ Is it about your visit to Westhamp* 
ton ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Manton, “ it ia 
partly about that. I suppose Wilson told 
you, didn’t he, sir ? ” 

“Yes,” said Dick; “he started the 
miserable story and the members of your 
‘ Club ’ finished it.” 

“ That’s bad enough, sir,” said the boy, 
with a deep sigh; “ but that isn’t all.” 

The master waited. 

“You remember the Saturday after¬ 
noon, sir, before the Medal Exam. 1 got 
leave to go to the station.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, when I was coming back Mr. 
Cary, Cary’s father, overtook me and told 
me he wanted to speak to me. I tried to 
get away from him and couldn’t, and he 
challenged me about hie son. You know— 
I said Andrew spoke to me about running 
away. Of course it was a lie, and Mr. 
Cary knew it w'as, and when I kicked at 
him he thrashed me with his horsewhip. 
Perhaps he told you about it, sir ? ” 

“No, not a word,” said the master. 

“ I came back on my bicycle and w«nt 
into Dr. Davidson’s house to tell him. 
I had an idea of getting Mr. Cary prose¬ 
cuted. There was no one about, and I 
walked into the study. On the table 
was an envelope with the Earl’s Medal 
papers in it—and I copied two of them 
out.” 

Manton fell back on to his pillow. Mr. 
Tall>ot sat silent. Then he got up and 
walked about the room. He was thinking 
of many things. At last his thoughts came 
back to Manton and what Manton’s feel¬ 
ings were. 

“ You are better now,” he said very 
gently and kindly—“ now that you ha\4 
relieved your mind ? ” 

Manton opened his eyes and smiled. 

“Yes, much better, thanks/’ he 
answered. “ The fire doesn't burn so 
fiercely now.” 

“What fire?” asked Dick. 

“ The fire of God,” said Manton. 

Then Dick remembered the chaplain’s 
sermon. Here was the unexpectenl fruit 
of it. This boy, in the midst of his lying 
and cheating, had been touched. This'boy 
had dissociated himself from his sin. 
There was gold in this boy’s character 
after all, and the fire was to him a “ refin¬ 
ing fire,” burning up the dross, with 
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much pain Indeed, but with much gain of 
salvation also. 

Old Dick went from the sick-house to 
Dr. Davidson’s. It was imperative that 
Dr. Davidson should know about Manton’s 
unfair dealing in the matter of the Earl’s 
Medal. He found the Headmaster with 
some papers in his hands. “ I was just 
coming to see you, Mr. Talbot. Professor 
Goodford has sent the Earl’s Medal 
results. Stuart is first by ten marks, and 
Manton and Bickersteth are bracketed 
equal second.” 

Mr. Talbot was greatly surprised. 

‘‘ Yes,” went on Dr. Davidson. ‘* I 
thought, of late, that Stuart stood the 
best chance. But Professor Goodford 
says that Manton would undoubtedly have 
won if it had not been for his last paper. 
The paper was very straightforward, as 
you know, but he hardly scored anything. 
Bickersteth did well on No. 3, better than 
Stuart, though not as well as Manton. 
Nos. 1 and 3 were the really difficult 
papers. Under the circumstances Bicker¬ 
steth must have the proxijne." 

“Does Professor Goodford recommend 
that ? ” 

“ Yes. Here is his list. It only con¬ 
tains two names—Stuart and Bickersteth. 

He says he awarded Bickersteth the 
proriwe because his papers were better 
balanced. I told him he need not trouble 
to send the marks of the other competitors 
after the first two, as they do not count 
towards the ordinary school work.” 

“ Well, I am very glad indeed that 
Stuart is the winner.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Davidson. “ By the 
way, I have also had word by the same 
post that my application for the professor¬ 
ship has been successful.” 

Another surprise for Old Dick. “ I 
didn’t know that you had applied for a 
profes.'^orship.” 

“ I applied some time ago. I shall pro¬ 
bably relinquish my work here at the end 
of ne.xt term.” 

Mr. Talbot left Dr. Davidson’s study 
without saying a word about Manton’s 
confession. He came to the conclusion 
that the course of evenU had rendered it 
unnecessary. When he got outside he 
thought the matter over, and finally went 
back to the Headma.stor’s room. 

“ I omitted to tell you,” he said, ” thfit 
Manton confessed to me, on his own initia¬ 
tive, that what we heard from Wilson and 
the others was true.” 

“Oh, did he?” answ’ercd Davidson. 

“ I’m so glad. I shall leave here all the 
more happily now I know that the bad 
business of the ‘ Club,’ connected with 
your house, is satisfactorily cleared up.” 

Old Dick WMS not accustomed to look at 
things from that point of view, but he 
said nothing. 

He went and took tea wdth the chaplain. 

“ I wonder now how many sermons you’ve 
preached in your career? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” said the 
chaplain, laughing. “ Ptuns into hun¬ 
dreds, even thousands.” 

“ Can you remember any sermon which 
you were quite certain w'as effoctive? ” 

The chaplain grew serious. “ No, I 
can’t say that I’ve seen any specially good 
effects of my sermons.” 

“Then let me tell you, my dear, good, 
long-suffering chap that you have preached 
one ‘ very successful ’ sermon, at any rate, 
in your life.” 

“ Which w'as that? ” 

“The one about the ‘Fire of God.’ It j 
touched the conscience of Felix .Manton, ' 
whom you know, and this afternoon ho 
sent for me and told me the whole story 
about the ‘ Cli‘b.’ ” 


“ Thanks be to God,” said the chaplain. 

After tea Talbot went back into the 
sick-house. Manton was asleep. The 
master sat hy him patiently for nearly an 
hour, expecting him every minute to wake, 
as the nurse said he was sure to do. At 
last he opened his eyes. He smiled to see 
Mr. Talbot. 

“ That sleep did you good, didn’t it? ” 
said the master. 

“Yes, sir, a lot of good.” 

“ I came in because I wanted to tell 
ypu something. Stuart won the Earl’s 
iSIedal, and Bickersteth was proxime. 
You and Bickersteth were equal, but the 
Professor awarded the proxime to Bicker¬ 
steth because his papers were better 
balanced. You would have won, except 
that you scored hardly anything on the 
last paper.” 

“Of course, I couldn't have won, sir.” 

“ No,” said Dick. “ But it’s better as 
it is. Now I need not tell anyone about— 
about—what you told me. You’d like 
that, wouldn’t you? ” 

Manton’s eyes were full of tears. 

“ Sir, you are very good to me. Why 
are you so good to me ? ” 

“ Well, you see, I’m an old man, 
Manton, that’s it—old and white-headed 
and not really capable of much besides 
‘ pottering round.’ ” He paused. “ Oh,” 
he went on. “ I might say that the inci¬ 
dent with Farmer Cary also can be closed. 
I’ll see Mr. Cary myself. Try and get 
some more sleep, Manton.” 

After Me was in bed and sound asleep, 
Mr. Talbot ordered his fwny and drove 
along a familiar road. His idea was to 
finish the business in one day. He had 
done his duty to Dr. Davidson ; he had 
done his duty to the chaplain ; he had done 
his duty to Manton; now he wanted to 
do his duty to the farmer. 


“ Good evenin’, Mr. Talbot,” said the 
farmer heartily. “ Glad to see yer— 
though there’s nothing wrong, I hope,” he 
added apprehensively. 

“ Nothing wrong—and the holidays 
coming,” said Mr. Talbot. 

“Yes. Did Master Gerald tell you as 
he was coming to stay with Andrew at 
Easter? Yes, I’m proud to say he be, sir. 
Proposed it himself. ‘ I should like to 
come here for a bit and reallv explore the 
Forest,” he says—you know his way—and 
so he’s coming.” 

“ Well, I think it’s very kind of you to 
have him,” said Old Dick. 

“Ah, that’s the way you gentlemen 
talk. ‘Very kind to have him!’ I’m 
proud, sir. I’m as proud that he’s 
Andrew’s friend as I am of anything 
that’s happened. An’ that’s sayin’ a 
deal. How’s that young gentleman, sir. 
Master Manton ? ” 

“ I came to speak about him,” said 
Dick. “ He told me about his meeting 
with you.” 

“ Did he, sir? I’ve been sorry for that 
since,” said the farmer. 

“ I think it has turned out well. He 
sent for me this afternoon and owned up 
to everything. Perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind not mentioning that meeting to any¬ 
one? ” 

“ Certainly not, sir. I never had the 
intention of sayin’ a word about it, so long 
as he didn’t. But when I heard of his 
bein’ so seriously ill I thought, maybe, 
what I did had somethin’ to doin’ of it.” 

“ No, Mr. Cary, you needn’t worry 
yourself about that. We are overruled, 
Mr. Cary. And sometimes the woist evil 
is made to load to the greatest good.” 

“ I believe you, sir,” said Mr. Cary 
earnestly. 


{To be concluded.) 





Marooned.—C. LEE.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—ZABARI AND THE SCOUTS IN DEADLY PERIL. 


BOTTT eight miles out of Banclajunia as 
the (TOW flies was the native village 
in which Tom and his friencle were* itii- 
ppisoned. It stood in a clearing of tlu'i 
forest, and contained about five hutulied 
huts closely piwkcd together in the irregu¬ 
lar fashion of West African villages. A 
strong stO( kadc ran all round it, and the 
two gates were defended by bariicach^ 
which formed an entrance of about six feet 
across. Tiiis lane ran for some fifty yartls. 
The huts were of bamboo, with conical 
that-ched roofs. 

Tom, Cric hton, Zabari, and Gordon lay 
bound hand and foot in a hut near tiie 
centre of the village. Just outside was n 
ixxst, decorated with human skulls. It 
st<x)d in the centre of an open space of 
about fifty yards in diameter, and was 
o}»f)osito tlio Ju-Ju temple where the chief 
witch doctor and his Morrimen conducted 
the mysteries of their fetish. This pla< o 
was entered by an avenue formed of human 
skulls and bones. Near tlie door was a long 
trumpet made of a huge tusk, and beside 
it the great war-drum. The rest of the 
Scouts were imprisoned in huts on either 
side of the temple. 

The Mend is .stalked about in great ex¬ 
citement. Tludr s|»irits were exalted al¬ 
most to the pitch of madness by the great 
victory they had won, and they could only 
with much difiiculty bo dis.suaded by the 
Tassos from rushing into the huts and 
finishing the work by the massacre of the 
wounded prisoners. Zahari’e hard h«‘ad 
soon recovered from the effects of the blow 
ho had received. Crichton was still dazed 
and weak. Gordon lay in a stupor, from 
which it was difficult to arouse him. Tom 
ached in every limb, but worst of all was 
the depression which lay like lead upon 
his spirits. 

In the evening a motley mob of w\ar-boys 
crowded into the open space. They tar¬ 
ried all kinds of arms, from the latest pat¬ 
tern of rifle to the primitive African bow ; 
together with spears, clubs, axes, knives, 
bludgeons, and long heavy camwood sticks. 
Each man had evidently been drinking 
freely, and a more villainous-looking crowd 
could hardly have been gathered from the 
four quarters of the earth. They squatted 
on the ground, and presently a conqiany of 
Bandu dancing-girls came into the ring. 
Boys carried the Bandu sangboi, or dancing 
drum, and thirty or forty girls had tlm 
sohgura, a hollow gourd covered with 
strings upon which seeds were threaded 
which made a sharp clicking sound when 
they were jerked up and down. Each 
dancing-girl had a woven garment to which 
wras attached a number of small iron plates, 
which jingled ae the dancer leaped in fan¬ 
tastic measures from side to side and round. 
Their faces were smeared wdth a prepara¬ 
tion of animal fat called wojah, which con¬ 
cealed their features and <iid not add to 
their beauty. For more than an hour they 
grimaced and flung themselves about in 
grotesque movements, arousing tremendous 
enthusiasm among the spectators. 

As darknes^s enclosed the forest fires were 
lighted around the circle, and the Bundu 
girls retired to make way for the war dance. 
The drums began to throb and b(jom. A 
giant warrior, stripped to his loin-cloth, 
with fetish charms hung at the knees, 


ankh's, wai.^t, and arms, lcaf)ed into the 
arena. Hts carried a licavy, long, broad- 
bladt'd sword, which he swung like .a 
featht'r aiound his head. He ran to the 
centre of tlie ring and »^tood like an ebony 
statue. 1 he beating of the drums and 
tom-toms grew louder and louder, and an 
ex( ited murniur rose from the c rowd. 

.Suddenly the man held out his sword at 
the* full ItTigih of his arm, and began to 
make eir« h‘s and cuts witli the blade* no 
quickly that the eye (ould t^earcely follow 
hi.s movements. Ho leaped like a panllier 
from side to .side, and his face began to 
work and his eyes to flash with exeitement. 
The thrcjbhing of the drum.s grow loudi'r 
and the }x>o|»lo joinc*d in with shouts of 
af)])lause. Thu.s stimulated, the dancer 
secTiU'd to lose all ronticd, and worked him¬ 
self up into a perfect frenzy. He howled, 
jiimpc'd, and tiwung his sword until h<! 
rc'aehc'd the c limax of th(' dance, then, with 
a final rush, lie leaped towards the heml- 
man, and drove his sword dee]> into tiie 
ground, c rouching at the same time at the 
man's feet. 'then immediately another 
w .arrior rushed up and the perfonnanco was 
repeated. 

It was a savage picture, yet it had a kind 
of weird fiicturescjueness about it. d ho 
naked, blac k warriors, the flashing blade, 
tlie fantastn ally garbed witc h doc tors and 
followers, the besmeared Bundu girls, tlm 
excited warriors hooking on, tlie aw'ful din 
of the drums and tom-toms, the blazing 
liros, the* dim outlines of the huts, and, 
surrounding all, the inky blac kness of the 
dense forest, combined to make u[) a scene 
w hi< h was very impn*s.^ive. 

After the warriors followed the dancers 
of the pric'sts, the Lakas, in their hidc'ou.s 
devil costumes. As they pranced into tho 
ring a 8ulh*n menacing roar came from the 
jieople, and a .sudden confusion wasi made 
near one of the huts. Two of the men 
guarding Tom dragged him to the door, 
and made him look on tho scene. He .saw 
six Scouts hauled into the arena. One was 
taken and bound sec uroly to tlio post, the 
others meanwhile standing with awe- 
etricken faces. 

The dance then continued, tho Lakes 
advancing upon the post and retreating, 
hurling at the same time taunts and curses 
at the unfortunate victim. Then with a 
howl they gave way to a wdtch-doctor who 
advanced with a long tw'o-handed sword in 
his hand. With one sweep he killed tho 
man. Victim after victim w.ts fastened to 
the stake, and the deadly blade did its 
aw'ful work until Tom felt a deadly si< k- 
ness come over him, and he fainted. Wlu'n 
he recovered he Avas lying in his coiner 
again, and quiet had fallen ujKin the 
village. 

The* next night the terrible sc em*' wais re¬ 
peated, and Tom knew that Zabari, Crich¬ 
ton, Gordon, and hini.<ielf were being re¬ 
served to the last. He had been conq'clled 
to look upon the second massacre, and ones 
fact ahmo gave him a sad satisfac tic)n. 
Neither Fedash nor Wallolo was among tho 
victims. He realised then that Wallolo 
must have been killed in the forest. The 
savage onslaught of the four Mendis could 
only have had one result, and Toin’s eyes 
filled with tears as he rememberc'd what 
Wallolo had been to him. He recalled the 


briglit sailor-lad on the .steamer, and all hit 
8toric*s of savage Mendiland, his courage 
on the* rc;uuh .*-(* 0 , and his loving faithful- 
ne.'-s in many a position of deadly peril. 
Ho w'a.s a true comrade and a devoted 
friemd. and now' he lay dead in the black 
aisles ot the forc'st, a prey to the* piowUng 
lc*o[)ard or hyena. 

lorn Iclt too heart-broken to att<*m[)t an 
esc ape, and he bc'gan to long for the time 
when he also would be bound to the .stake, 
and the sword of the witch doctor would 
bring him p(*ac*e. As ho lay, tho verse of 
a P.salni whic h he had been taught by hit 
mother came to his mind— 

“Yea. tli<iu:.rh I walk in Denth’s dark vale. 

Yet will I fear none ill : 

For 'rhou art wiOi mr*. and Tliy Rod 
And me comfort still." 

Ho repeated the word.s to himself again 
and again. 

“Ah.” he said to him.self, “I had for- 
gottc^n God.” He rcruemh(*red his home in 
far-off Knolaiid. his Kiiglish training, and 
what Knglishiuen had done in the face of 
daiig(*r and almost impossible things. He 
felt a glow' of pride go tlirough liim as he 
thought of victory suatclied out of the very 
fuiuaic* of difiiculty, and his heart grew 
coiiliclciit again. 

“ Zabari.” said he, in a whisper, “ what 
are yon doing ? ” 

“ Trying to get out of my bonds.’* 

“ Have yon not given up lic)pe ? ” 

“ No, master, never w liilo I am with 
you ; you are an Knglishman, and I have 
no fear. You will break out somehow, and 
when yon escape Zabari will go with you.” 

Tom felt relniked at the words of the 
simple, brave luinter. 

“ Ah, Zabari,” he rejdied, “yon are the 
Englishman. My heart had melted with 
fear and des[)air, but you have reminded 
me of the de ar land wliich g.ave me birth. 
Now' I am English again, thank God.” 

Zabari lay quit't, but Tom knew* that he 
w'.Ts straining at his bonds, and he real'eed 
the wonderful endurance of hi.s steadfast 
African comrade. Silence, like that of 
d(*ath, or of the forest, fell upon them. It 
wa.s broken by a scratching sound like that 
made by the teeth of a mou.se. It continued 
fur more than an hour, and tlieii the bam¬ 
boos were gently pushed aside. A knife 
was slipfied in through a narrow hole. 
Zabari rolled n(*ar and whispered some¬ 
thing. Tlie knife was withdrawn, and a 
thin hand came through the bamboo and 
felt for the ropes whidi hound tlir hunter. 
Slowly it travelled over his shoulders, and 
then tho knife, held firmly, severed the 
bonds. AnothcT minute and Zalvari was 
free. The knife lay on the floor of the hnt. 
He crawled over to Tom, who by this time 
was wide awake to the fact that something 
out of the ordinary was happening, and cut 
tlie ropes which bound him. They were 
nc;t taken from off his shoulders and legs, 
so tliat to all apjicarances he was still 
bound. 

“Be careful, Zabari.” whispered Tom : 
“ it may be a trap. They are wily enough 
to play a trick on us, and may intend to 
rush in and examine our bond.s. If they 
find that we are free they will kill us at 
once.” 

“ Have no fear, master : it waa Jhdi**h 
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T^rho handed the knife in. He tells me that 
he dropped to the ground before the 
Mendis fired because he caught sight of a 
gun-barrel sticking through the barricade, 
and afterwards crawled away into the 
forest. He has been trying to reach us 
every niglit, but could not on account of 
the strict watch kept over us. To-morrow 
night we are to be slaughtered, and an at¬ 
tack will afterwards be made upon Banda- 
juina. Wo must get away into the forest 
to-night, or it will be too late.” 

“ Did he sny anything about Wallolo ? ” 

“ No, master : i did not ask him, but I 
am afraid he is dead.” 

Crichton and Gordon were next re¬ 
leased, and Zabari set to work to cut the 
bamboos away in order to afford an exit 
from the hut. It was a ta.sk of extreme 
difficulty, because of the hard, brittle 
nature of the wood. The slightest noiso 
w'ould, of course, betray them to the keen 
ears of the watchers outside the hut. The 
sentinels, three in number, w’ere po-^^ted at 
the door. Every hour one entered wltli 
a light, and carefully examined ea< h 
prisoner. Gordon was still w^eak from the 
blows he had received, and it was with dif¬ 
ficulty that he could be aroused to realise 
that an escape w'as about to be attempted. 
The others had almost recovered. 

Zabari was ready for anything. As the 
time was apjiroac'hing when the sentinel 
w’(mld enter the hut, it was nece.ssary to 
devise some .plan. Something might be 
left to the initiative of Fedash, and Tom 
knew enough of the indomitable little 
hunter to understand that he would not be 
idle ; but, meanwhile, every moment was 
precious. Zabari had the knife in his 
hand, and w’as lying near the hole when a 
noiso at the door startled them. It was tlie 
guard coming in. He had a horn lantern 
in his hand, and, muttering something to 
his comrades outside, he crossed the hut, 
and let the light fall upon Zabari. He 
touched him roughly with his foot, but 
Zabari never moved. Thinking he was 
aslecf), the Mendi kneeled beside him and 
reached out to feel the ropes. The next 
instant Tom clapped both hands over his 
mouth, and Zabari drove the knife deep 
into his body. It was a fatal blow, and 
without a sound the sentry tumbled on the 
ground, dead. 

Leajiing to his feet, and taking the lan¬ 
tern, Zabari stood about two yards from 
the door. Holding the dead man’s spear 
in his hand he remained silent for several 
minutes. Tom seized the knife and 
crouched on one side, and Crichton took up 
his post on the other. The other watchers, 
wondering at the delay of their comrade, 
began to call to him. They spoke in 
whispers. Peeping in, they saw him 
standing with the lantern hold low on the 
ground, so that his form was only dimly 
outlined in the gloom of the hut. 

“ Sowara.” said one, “ come out! Why 
are you waiting there? ” 

“ Tiie pri.soners are sleeping,” replied 
Zabari, “ but I am watching them closely. 
One is only pretending to he asleep. I 
will stay inside for a little w’hile. 1 will 
put out the lantern, but you can take it off 
the end of my spear. Be ready to light it 
when I ask for it. Here it is.” 

He blew out the light, and handed the 
lantern to the man outside. 

“ Right, Sowara, it is well to be on the 
alert. The head Morri-man said that our 
lives would pay for the prisoners if they 
escaped. They die to-morrow. Be watch¬ 
ful, and on the slightest call from you we 
will rush in to your assistance.” 

Reassured, they took up their places on 
each side of the hut again, and silence on< e 
more fell. Tom told Gordon, after a while, 


to scratch the bamboos, so that the 
sentinels might hear. At the first scratch 
a voice sounded from the door. 

“Sowara, do you hear that?” 

“ Yes ; do not move away from the door. 
Light the lantern and come in—who is 
with you ? ” 

“ Petima ; he is not relieved yet.” 

“ Send him to the Nortli Gate for 
tw’onty men from the guard there. Tell 
him to make no noi.se. Have you the 
lantern ? ” 

Petima started off, and his comrade, 
having lit the lantern, came stealthily 
into the hut. He was seized by t h<‘ 
strong arms of Tom and Crichton, while 
Zabari prepared to thrust him through 
with the spear. 

“Stay, Zabari, do not-kill him,” said 
Tom; “tie him up with the ropes and 
gag him. We can fling him into 
a corner of th© hut. But be quick about 
it.” 

Zabari wound a cloth around the man’s 
head, and the others bound him hand and 
foot. There was no time to be lost. 
Petima had not more than two hundred 
yards to go, and they knew that in a few 
minuU's he would return with the war- 
boys. They ran out of the hut. 

“ Keep away from the gate.s,” said 
Tom ; “ the long avenues are sure to bo 
crowdpfl with men. Our best chance will 
be to climb the barricades and get into the 
forest. Keep together.” 

As they stood, looking about for Fedash, 
they heard a quick pattering of feet at the 
head of the .‘^treet. It was Petima and th© 
guard. At the same instant loud shouts 
w'cre heard from the hut. 

“ Ah ! ” said Crichton, “ he has worked 
the gag out of his mouth ; his cries will 
bring them on to us like lightning.” 

As they turned away among the huts a 
slight figure came gliding out of a narrow 
street. It was Fedash. 

“This way,” he said. “Follow me. 
If we separate, make for the eastern 
side of the town. Half-a-mdo in the 
forest, duo cast, I have a hiding-place. 
Come. ” 

Petima and his followers were now about 
twenty yards from the hut. They dashed 
along, brandishing their spears, but as yet 
making no outcry. W’hen they discovered 
one comrade bound and the other dead, a 
fierce shout broke the silence, and a man 
rushed to the war-drum, and beat the 
alarm. Immediately the whole town 
seemed to wake from its slumber, and 
drums and tom-toms answered from every 
quarter. Warriors darted into tbe streets 
fiilly armed, and lights gleamed hero and 
there. 

Led by the faithful Fedash, Zabari, 
Crichton, and Gordon ran rapidly down 
the narrow way. Tom halted for a moment 
to see wdiether the pursuit was being taken 
up. When he turned to run he found his 
way blocked by four warriors, who dashed 
at him with their 8f>ears. He doduo'd 
round a hut and ran toward the North 
Gate. Presently he was headed off and 
was compelled to lie down in the shadow' of 
a large hut. His pursuers rushed past. 
He took to his heels and ran in an opposite 
direction. Here, again, he wms confronted 
by a number of savages. Slipping back, 
he darted along the street, now becoming 
illuminated by many torches. The war¬ 
riors were everywhere, and several times 
he had the narrowest of escafies. He 
despaired of being able to break through 
the cordon. 

At last be found him.splf a few yards 
from the Jn-Ju temple. A warrior was 
blow’ing an alarm on th© great trumpet, 
and another hammered the war-drum. 


Crowd.s of w’ar-boys w’cre rushing across 
the circle. Breatliless, Tom lay in the 
dark slcadow of the temple. The warriors 
giving the alarm ran after their comrades, 
but a pattering of feet told the fugitive 
that another company was coming past his 
place of concealment. Grasping his knife, 
Tom ro.se to his feet and rapidly made up 
his mind as to what he would do. A few 
bounds along the avenue of skulls brought 
him to the door of th© temple ; brusliing 
aside the hangings, he darted into tlie 
sacred place. It was silent, and soemc^d 
to be deserted. He saw dimly some fcdi.'-ii 
idols, and made his way round the largc'st. 
Hero he diseovored a doorway. As he 
entered it he felt a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder. 

Striking out immediatoly with his 
clenched fist, Tom hit the man a heavy 
blow upon the chin. As ho staggered 
back from the effects of the blow, 
Tom recognised the head Morri-man. 
There was no time for he.'^itation. It was 
a matter of life and death, and Tom felt 
that he must silence him for ever. Bound¬ 
ing upon him, he struck him with his knife 
with all his force. Dragging the body into 
the remotest corner of the room, he 
crouched beside it, fearing that there were 
other occupants who would be aroused by 
the noise of the struggle. But the silence 
was unbroken. Tom went into all the 
rooms. The place w'as deserted, and it 
WMS evident that only the head witch¬ 
doctor was allowed within its inner pre¬ 
cincts. 

Tom stripped the body of its robes, and 
put on the g;u nient«, when he wms to all afi- 
pearance as he had done when he went to 
the Imperri Mountains. He went quietly 
to the door and looked out. The open space 
was thronged with warriors. When he saw 
them, his first idea of making his way out 
of the town in the garb of the witch-doctor 
WMS bani.shed from his mind. It was clearly 
inipo.ssible to get away in the present time 
af uproar and excitement. 

Torn knew' that no one would dare to 
enter the temple save the Morri-mcn, for 
the boldest w'arrior had a terror of the un¬ 
known fetish mysteries of the temple. But 
the Morri-men were not likely to be so im¬ 
pressed with the sacred character of the 
place. They had lM>en behind the scenes, 
and had taken part in too much trickery 
to be solemnised by fetishism. Tom felt 
that, given a fair chance, he could inquise 
upon the ignorant minds of the warric^rs, 
and determined to get rid of the* Morri- 
men at the earlie.sL opfiortunity by siuiding 
them with messages to chiefs in Banda- 
juma and ebsewliere. 

Taking one of the sacred images, Tom 
placed it in the doorwMy of the temple. It 
was the god of war, and the placing of it 
in this position meant that no one must 
dare to pass it, not even the Morri-man of 
highe.st rank. Feeling secure from in¬ 
trusion, Tom dragged a reed bed near the 
doorway and s<Jon fell fast asIcH'p. He was 
aroused by a great beating of drums. It 
was broad daylight, and the sun’s rays w'cre 
streaming down with pitile.<s intensity. 
Standing bound in the midst of a crowd of 
excited wMr-boys were four men, Crichton, 
Zabari, Feda.sh, and Gordon. Blood was 
showing through bandages on their 
heads, and tliey bore marks of a severe 
struggle. 

Zabari was taken and fastened to the 
post of sacrifice, and a number of warriors 
busied themselves in erecting other posts. 
The headmen sat in a group opposite the 
temple, and three Morri-mcn advanced as 
though to summon the Head Priest. When 
they saw the god of war in the doorw'ay they 
started back with looks of astoniihmcnt. 
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Tom heard them asking each other what 
it meant. He prepared to act. Calling 
out in Arabic, he commanded the Morri- 
men to halt. 

" What names bear ye ? ” 

“ Yonni, Swami, Kittambo,** came the 
reply. 

“ Let Kittambo step forth. Yonni, 
command the headmen to keep silence. 


Swami, fall back with Yonni until I sum¬ 
mon you.” 

The noise of the warriors was hushed as 
Yonni, in a loud voice, commanded silence 
in the name of the Head Priest. Only 
on occasions of the gravest importance was 
a summons df this kind given, and it meant 
that the gods were about to issue solemn 
orders through the priest. It meant also 


that sacrifices would soon hs made. Thii 
satisfied the desire for revenge on the part 
of the warriors, for it was not without 
many deaths and wounds that the four men 
had been captured ; and had it not been for 
the claim of the Morri-men they would have 
been slaughtered in the place where they 
were taken prisoners. 

(To be continued.) 




Yachting Policemen of Colchester. 

Written and Illustrated by CHARLES J, L. CLARKE. 

C OLCITESTER, the famous Essex town, has handed, and during their hours of duty sail little yacht has buried her nose in moun- 
many extremely interesting features, continually over the oyster beds, keeping a tains of crystal water which came slither- 

of which the municipal oy.ster fi.sheries sharp eye on every craft in the waters, and ing over the bows and tumbled off from 



Mr. S. R. MidKley, Chief Constable of Colchester. 

Receiving a report from one of the policemen on board the hospital ship in the spector Poole, Chief of the Yachtinit Police. 

Colne. 



at times going on board various boats and 
examining them to satisfy themselves that 
no illegal catches are on board. 



and the section of police guarding the 
valuable bivalves are not the least im¬ 
portant. 

The ancient borough com¬ 
prises, besides its land, the 
waters of the river Colne and 
the great stretch of sea at the 
mouth of the river, at the 
bottom of which, and in the 
quieter waters of the Fvcfle-’i. 
tne noted oyster beds lie. It 
would be quite possible for a 
smuggling trawler to dredge up 
fifty pounds’ worth of the 
oysters in nearly as many 
minutes, so, to guard this pro¬ 
perty, which is worth thou¬ 
sands of pounds, a special sec¬ 
tion of the Colchester police do 
duty. They are provided with 
the trimmest and stoutest little 
yachts imaginable, and in these 
they sail on regular beats in the 
same way that a policeman on 
land covers certain areas. 

The Yachting Police consist 
of about fifteen men under an 
inspector, and every member of 
this unique force is an expert 
at handling small craft. The 
yachts are splendid little sea 
boats and whale-decked for 
the greater part of their length, the 
sailor policemen standing in a well at the 
stern. The men manage their boats single- 


In the summer time it is an ideal life, 
and 1 have enjoyed a trip as a companion 
of one of the policemen when the trim 


the rounded whale-decking in laughing 
(ascades. 

Like every other bright pic¬ 
ture, there is another side to 
the life of a Yachting Police¬ 
man, and when the gales of 
autumn and winter come blu.s- 
tering from the east, the.se soli¬ 
tary watchers experience the 
rougliest side of a sailor’s life. 

In dark, foggy weather the 
duties are exacting, as it is not 
only necessary to use the 
utmost caution in navigating 
the little boats, but the temp¬ 
tations of securing a valuable 
haul are greater, so the men 
have to redouble their vigil¬ 
ance to make sure that under 
the screen of the fog the pro¬ 
perty of the borough is not 
stolen. 

The uniform of the special 
police includes, besides the 
suit, a very thick overcoat and a 
set of oilskins, sou’-wester, and 
sea boots; in fact, the men 
are prepared for the hardc.'t 
weather. 

Although the oysters are well 
guarded, there are often at¬ 
tempts at smuggling made, and 
one night a policeman observed some 
men sneaking away with a double- 
handled hamper, and, ccncluding that 
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they were smugglers, he sailed his boat 
as near inshore as possible and jumped 
into the shallow water in pursuit. The 
thieves turned at bay, and, up to their 


and punished, and the instance of the sea¬ 
sick sailor has always been an amusing 
memory to the Yachting Policeman who 
captured him, although he might have had 


ingeniously fitted so that a single man 
can run her. With the exception of 
occasional visits below to stoke the fire, 
everything can be done from the bridge, 



One of the Vachtin^ ^*oiice Raising Sail in a Police Yacht. 



Changing Guard. 

The police run out to their yachts In small boats. 


knees in water, they started to attack 
their pursuer. Assistance was at hand, 
however, and the men were secured and 
brought before the magistrates and 
sentenced. 

Be.sides guarding the oysters, the 
Yachting Police have plenty to do watch¬ 
ing over the numerous private yachts and 
boats which swarm around the ilssex 
coast, and especially at Brightlingsea, 
where they have their headquarters. On 
one occasion the attention of a constable, 
who was sailing on his beat, was called 
to a private yacht by the ridiculously 
incapable way she was being handled. A» 
she was making for the open sea, the 
officer put his little craft about and gave 
chase, at last succeeding in overhauling 
the strange yacht. When he hailed her 
he found that she was in charge of two 
men, one of whom threatened him with an 
army rifle. This did not deter the police¬ 
man, and he ran alongside the yacht and 
boarded her. He found her crew a sorry 
pair, and he recounts the story of then- 
plight w'ith considerable amusement. One 
man was a soldier, and the other one a 
sailor, and the erratic behaviour of the 
boat was accounted for by the fact that 
the sailor was too seasick to take any 
interest in managing her, so the duty of 
sailing her devolved upon the soldier, who, 
although apparently less susceptible than 
the sailor to sickness, had no knowledge 
of handling a boat. The men, who had 
made an endeavour to .steal the yacht, 
were eventually brought before the bench 


a less pleasant remembrance if the soldier 
had been sufficiently desperate to carry 
out his threat and use his rifle against 
the .solitary officer. 


When the weather is very rough it is 
impossible for the police to use their little 
sailing craft, and they patrol the waters 
in a stout steam-launch, which has been 


the levers controlling the engine being 
made to work from that position when 
required. This useful arrangement was 
thought out by the Chief Constable of 


Colchester, who takes a great interest in 
this section of his force, and is never tired 
of improving the conditions and working 
of his seafaring men. 



Steam Launch of the Oyster Police. 



THE BETTESWYCHE BRASS. 


TRECTLY after dinner on Saturday we 
got out our cycles, which Tic had 
managed to load up with a most weird 
lot of luggage, including several rolls of 
paper, together with a camera and a great 
tripod, which he would insist on taking. 


By CLIFFORD H. PYE, 

PART II. 

“ Oh, my Dolores ! ” I said, as I caught 
sight of the machines. “ Can’t you find 
room for an armchair or a chest of 
draw^ers anywhere? They’re both useful 
articles and won’t make much difference 
to the look of things ! ” 


Just then young Miller, a junior of 
Howard’s House, looked in. 

“ Hullo ! ’* he grinned. Are you two 
going to crank that lot about the c-ountry? 
Better stick up a notice in front, ‘ Mot- 
tram Smythe & Co. Furniture removed 
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by road or rail.* Ha, ha ! T fancy I can 
SCO you grinding up some jolly great hill— 
‘ Their brows were wet with honest 
sweat-’ ” 

“ Look here, my bold boykin,” said 
Tic, “ this place is unliealthy for children. 
You paddle off or sornetliing besides fur¬ 
niture ’ll get removeil.” I made a flank 
movement, and Miller retired with all 
speed. 

I tried my most dulcet tones on Tic ; 
but he vowed we simply couldn’t do witli 
one single thing less, and I wasn’t w<*ll 
enough up in the art of brass-ru’obing to 
contradict hiiii. 

Finally, after much ndjustnitmt of 
cargo, we got under way, and skiwly 
moved off. 

We didn’t get to Chaddenthorne until 
nearly four o’clock, as Tic would make out 
that ho knew the way, and took us over 
half the county in conscqiienc e. 

We left our cycles at the riie('n Dragon. 

“ Now for ye noble editice,” said 1. 

“Oh no, wo don’t,” said Tic. ” We’ve 
got to dig out the keys lirst. The dinrcli 
is nearly half a mile from liere, and I 
don’t want to swot all tlio way there and 
find it locked.” 

Wo found tliat the keys were kept by 
the village wheelwright. That worthy was 
soon found, and we explained what w(' 
wanted. He looked rather dubious until 
Tic lugged out the Vicar’s permis.'^ion to 
rub tlie brass. 

“ ’Pears to me you be main young gents 
to come a-trading on that job,” lie 
grumbled. “ Hows’ever you’ve a-got i)er- 
mission and that’s g'X>d enough for T. 
There bo a main few folks as comes a-inh- 
bin’, but they be rno.^^tly old enough to he 
your grandvaithers. I shall ha’e to lock up 
at half-f)a8t five, so if you ben’t bade by 
then. I shall come down and tuin ’ee out. 
’Tain’b the rule to leave folk in the ehnia h 
by theirselves for long, ’(anse there's a 
lot o’ vallvble works o’ hart in there.” 

“Rigid oh !” said Tic; “and now let’s 
get on with the good woik. for we’ve 
wasted a b(‘astly lot of time already.” 

The church stood away from the village 
in a sort of park, no house being near, 
and we soon made our way there. 

“What shall we do with tlie keys? 
Take ’em inside or leave ’em ? ” asked Tic. 

“Leave ’em.” said I; “then they’ll 
show that some one’.s in tliere.” 

“ True, 0 king, ye say sooth. I’ll leave 
*©m in the door,” and we entered the great 
quiet building as he sfioke. 

“ Bit earthy, isn’t it? ” I sniffed. 

“ H’m ; that’.s what the Head calls ‘the 
odour of centuries,’ I s’pose,” he replied. 

“ Well, come on, and let’s find your old 
pal Sir Richard. I’m quite anxious to 
make his acquaintance. If he’s as interest¬ 
ing a josser as that one of Sir Nicholas 
somebody that you showed me theotherday, 

I shan’t mind the fag of getting here.” 


“ Oh, he’s jolly well worth coming to 
see, if all I’ve licaial is right. Now kt me 
see—we ll try that chantiy over there. I’ll 
bet he’s not far off.” 

In the centre of tiie chantry there was a 
fine olfl altar tomb, and in the walls three 
recesses, each wifli its recnmlxuit figure of 
a knight. In the nyiper jiart of each 
recess was a helmet and j>air of gauntlets 
ari’anged ovt'r cro.^-.ced swords. 

“ .My word, those are ratlier interest¬ 
ing,” I said ; “ 1 suppo.se they were worn 
by the old knights when thi'v were alive, 
oil ? ” 

Tic scoffed. “ Don’t expo.^^e your superb 
ignorance, Ma,” he .said. “ d lin.^e knii^lits 
w*re dead a couple of hnndred yoavs 
befor e the helmets were nravle, by the look 
of them.” 

“ I beg pardon, I’m sure, sir,” said I 
with due huirriiity. “ I nev( r did lirclend 
to be a walking oncvclop;odia. I'll take 
yoirr word for it, pioftc^-soi'. ” 

Tic’s eyes were rapidly flitting over the 
floor of the chantrv. \ hnicth of maltinu. 
weiglrtecl with stiip.^ of lea<l, lay near the 
wall. 

“Aha'” he said, “that’s a snspi'ions- 
looking bit of stirff. Roll it up, Ma, and 
sei' wli.it s itnder. 

I did so, and there slowly came into 
view the life-si/.ed hra.^s of a knight in full 
armour, which ev< ri to my ignorant eyes 
was a ver-y fine specimen. 

1 ic boiled over at on< e. 

“ Now. wlial (I’yon think of him? Isn’t 
he a rijqier? 'I’hat canopy o\er the top is 
a glorious hit of work, and every rivet ami 
link in the aiinonr’s perfect. 'ITie inscrip¬ 
tion's niisirh; down—look I See if you can 
read it. ” 

1 tried, hirt all the letters ran into one 
another, and I could rnakt* notliing of it. 
Tic was fairly nionnted on his hobby now' 
and was showing off his par es. 

“It's all contrac t(“d,” he explained. 
“Those first five !<'tt<‘rs are short for 
‘Orate pro anima ’—Pray for the soul of 
— ami there's tin* Dominical Letter—twig 
it ? Von can tell the rlay of tlie wer-k he 
died on from tliat. But I must g(‘t to work 
or it’ll be dark liefore I can finish. Hand 
over one of those rolls of jirtfx'r. ” 

He dn.sted the bra>s cand'nlly, arrangml 
his fiaper o\er it, placing some small leaden 
weiglrts on the paper to keep it down. 
Then he rubbed tiro heelhall over the 
surface, and the tracery of the cancjfiy 
began to appear in bhn k on a white bac k¬ 
ground. 

He workc'd [>retty fast, brrt the brass 
was a large one. and I gnesscnl would take 
the l)i‘.st }>att of two hoitrs to finish. I 
fillc'd in tlie time partly by watcliirrg Tic 
and partly by rambling about the old 
church, inside and out. 

“1 say, havem’t yon finished yet?” I 
said, when for about the twentieth time I 
returned and found him still scrubbing 


away. “You’ll develop housemaid’s knee 
if you anni’t careful.” 

“ Another ten minutes does it, and then 
I’m youi’ man,” he replied. 

I came back in a few minutes to find 
that he had actually finished and we 
started to pac k up. 

“ Here, make yourself useful and stick 
tlie.<e weights in your pocket, he said. 
I did 80 , and we c loared up our things jind 
prepared to de part. It was whik crossing 
the chancel that I caught sight of a little 
door bellind a jhilar. Somehow or other 
I liad missed it during my tours of inspec¬ 
tion. 

“ Hullo ! ” I said, “ must have a squint 
in here. Might find some of ‘the vallyble 
wui k.s o’ hart ’ that the old chap talked 
about. ” 

I pushed the door open. “ Looks like 
belfry stairs,” I said. “ Let’s go up.” 

“ Don’t fancy we've got time,” Tic ob¬ 
jected. “ It’s gc'tting dark now, and it’ll 
be a beastly fag getting up and down 
there. ” 

“ Oh. come on. funk ! ” I said ; “ it won’t 
take three minutes.” 

“ All right, then.” he replied, “ I'll 
come ; but don’t blame me if you break 
your neck over it.” 

We began the ascent, but the spiral 
stairs wme* awfully worn and choked with 
dust, and we .seemed to have been stum¬ 
bling round and round in the darkness for 
no end of a time when I found my way 
blocked liv a door, which I soon discovered 
was lockc'cl. 

I went down a step, to hav'e a look 
throngli the k«*yliole, and pretty nearly 
kicked I'ic's eye out, as he was following 
me c!osc‘]y. 

“Here!” said ho, “when you’ve done 
strolling about on my skull, I should like 
to (Cline up and see anything that’s on 
view.” 

“ Sorry. Didn’t know yon were so closie 
hehiiid. Lo(^ks like tlie ringers’ room in 
here. I can see some of the rojies. Come 
and apply your optic to the keyhole,” 

He (lid so, and confirmed my opinion. 

“ Well.” he .said, “ we can’t go on, so 
the only thiing left is the job of getting 
down. Co steady, if you want to get to 
the bottom in one piece.” 

W e slowly felt our way down the broken 
stairs and at last reached the bottom 
safely. 

“ Well, that’s all right,” puffed Tic ; 
“ and now, here’s off. as hard as I can. 
or there’ll lie a ghastly silence at roll 
to-night when old Tommy sings out our 
name.s. ” 

We cro.'ssed to the door, and be lifted 
the heavy late h as he spoke ; pulled it 
once or twice ; then ran his hand round tho 
end of the iionderons lock. 

He tiirnod to me with a low W'histle. 

“ Ix)c ked ! ” he said. 

(jfo he coiichnlcd.) 


^ ^ 

^ m 


A Day with the Snipe in North China. 

By LIBUT. JULIAN TENISON, R.N. 


“TjlOR pity’s sake,” I exclaimed, “drop 
Jj that yulo and let Ah You have a go 
at it. We’ll never get there at this rate.” 

It was a fine August morning, and the 
sampan was purstiing an erratic course 
across the harbour of Wei-hai-wei, pain¬ 
fully propelled through the water by the 


energetic but unskilful efforts of one 
Vickers, midshipman of His Majesty’s 
ship Arft/msa. 

The “yulo,” on which most Chinese 
boats depend .should the wind fail, looks 
simple enough to work, but in the hands of 
a novice the peculiar form of oar used has 


an exasperating trick of unshipping itself 
about every other stroke. It is made in 
two parts lashed together, and is balanced 
on the smooth head of a large upright nail 
in the sampan’s quarter; it is “ wiTggled ” 
in the manner practised in England with a 
single stern oar in a dinghy. 
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The difficulty lies In acquiring the knack 
of keeping it from slipping off the head of 
the nail, and Vickers, however good an 
oar he might pull in the racing gig when 
the gunroom officers’ crew took her out for 
a spin, was certainly a dismal failure where 
the Chinese sampan W’as concerned. So, 
after his fifth collapse, finding that our 
remonstrances af)peared only to increjiso 
his determination to stick to it, wo inter- 
fere«l. and, ignoring his protest that “ he’d 
soon pick it up if we’d leave him alone and 
not make asses of ourselves,” placed him 
gently but firmly in the bottom of the boat 
and sat on him, while the sampan’s owner 
took his place, and we at last began to 
make decent progress. 

The snipe were in. The Commander, 
always ready to encoiirago us in any sport¬ 
ing expedition, had given the three senior 
snotties (midshipmen) a day off to shoot 
tlieiii, and Vickers, Curtis, and myself, 
the lu( ky three, had shoved off from the 
ship with a pleasing consciousness that 
our less fortunate messmates were at that 
moment imprisoned on the aft deck with 
the Naval Instructor as gaoler, pursuing, 
instead of the wily snipe, the equally 
elusive but far less satisfying .r. dread 
symbol of the algebraical unknown. 

We were bound for Mahto—or. to give 
it its otlicial English title. Port Edward— 
a village on tlio mainland pome miles to 
the westward of the w’alled town of Wei- 
hai-wei, and tlio headquarters of a Chinese 
regiment in the .service of Great Britain— 
now, I believe, disbanded. We made our 
way through the crowd of quaint-looking 
junks that lay at anchor, and. landing at 
the rickety pier, started on our tramp in¬ 
land. Ah You, not to lx? done out of his 
sliare of the sport, delivered his sampan 
over to a friend, roped in a couple of 
Celestial assistants, and followed in rear 
with the cartridge bags and lunch, to a(*t 
as retriever, interpreter, and handy man 
in general to the expedition. 

Mahto w^as left behind after a w'alk of 
about a mile, and we separated, moving 
slowly in an extended line across the 
paddy fields. The snipe were fairly 
plentiful, and w’e had good sport. As we 
advanced, occasionally making a sliglit 
detour to avoid some hut or tiny group of 
houses hardly Jo be dignified with the 


name of village, the paddy fields gradually 
gave place to mari'lilands, through which 
W 0 waded up to our knees. Hero theie 
were any amount of snipe, but they w'ore 
difficult to find wlien shot unh^ss very 
carefully marked down, ow ing to the thi< k 
ma.'^scs of dull-coloured sedges into which 
they often fell. The sharp eyc’s and know’- 
ledgo of the ground possessc'd by Ah You 
and his two hcuchmcn proved invaluable 
at this juncture. 

The marsh, as we progiessed through it, 
clianged in character almost impercef)tibly, 
until at last it was gone and wo reached 
a wMsto land covered w’ith sand dunes. 
Mounting one of these, we camo in sight 
of the sea, where a luige old heron, stand¬ 
ing sentinel on the edge of the land, rose 
and flapped slowdy away at our approat h. 
There, on tho southern shore of the gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, we called a halt, ” pifK'd 
dinner,” and counted our slain. We had 
a fair bag of snipe, and on the banks of 
a small stream which we had crossed 
Curtis had shot a solitary quail. 

W'hat matters it what wo had for 
lunch? Ah You was an expert cook—at 
least W’e thought him so, but after such a 
morning we were not disj;>osed to be 
critical. An hour afterwards we started 
for home in that enviable state of content 
and complaisance which is the hafipy 
result of sport and exercise in the open 
.air. It was ratlicr late, so we were com¬ 
pelled to return at a good pace, skirting 
the edge of the marsh, and onr bag w'as 
not very largely added to. However, wo 
were well enough pleased with both our¬ 
selves and it when we reached the out¬ 
skirts of Mahto. 

It was at this point that I brought off 
the record shot of the day. VVe were 
crossing a large field at the edge of the 
village, when, just as I was about to un¬ 
load, up got a snipe. It was more than I 
could resist. As he w'CTit back flying 
rather low’ in the direction from which wo 
had come, I swung round after him and 
fired. Down ho came, and I w'alked 
leisurely across the field to retrieve him. 
All was calm and serene; the briglitness 
of the day w’as just commencing to turn 
to dusk: I had h:iu'':ed the last snipe and 
felt at peace with all the world. 

Hardly had I picked up the bird when 


the gentle quiet of tho evening was f«nt 
by one long series of yells. Pandemonium 
broke loose. From behind a low’ hedge in 
the distance came a chorus of shrieks, 
groans, and hc'llow iPL:s. 

I thc)U' 4 ht I must have browned tho 
w’hole village, and n.s the din continued 
unabated 1 went ovct to inve.stigate. 

A fearful scene of carnage met rny hor¬ 
rified eyes. Tw’O Chine se youtlis '(w lu>, 
it apjHMred, had beem sleeping peacefully 
behind the hedge) were on their feet roar¬ 
ing at the top of tlicur voices, blood pour¬ 
ing from their lioads and dyeing their 
otherw’ise rather dingy garments. 

The only person on tlie scene who w’as 
wholly and entirely unmoved was a third 
Chinaman, who, not having been hit, 
could afford to regard the affair with 
a detached air of tlie most profound in¬ 
difference. He was using his two thumlis 
to press out my number nine pellet.s from 
beneath the skin of my two victims. 

After the amount of blood and noise, 
it W'as a relief to find that the distanc-e 
had been so great that tho almost sfient 
shot had merely broken the skin and 
lodged just beneath it, and their removal 
and the staunching of the streams of goro 
wa-s a simple matter. 

But tho roars continued, and, fearing 
they would bring ufion us an entire in¬ 
dignant village, I hurriedly produced my 
wliole stoc k of coin by way of ‘‘ enm- 
shaw.” It was only twenty cents— 
something under fivepenco in English 
money—but the miracle it w'orked was 
instantaneous. The bellowing ceased as 
abruptly as though it had been turned off 
with a tap, bcximing smiles radiated 
across the faces of tlie two sufferers, and 
w’ith this enormous sum divided between 
them they retired, not only sati.sfied, but 
hugely delighted with the bargain ; w’hilo 
we beat an uneventful retreat to tho sliip. 

Thus ended tho tragic incident of my 
record shot—a snipe and tw'o Chinamen 
with one barrel ! Let the reader contem- 
plat -6 for one moment the notion of shoot¬ 
ing a beater in England and offering him 
twopence-halfponny in compensation, and 
he may he able by the comparison to form 
some faint idea of the value of life that 
prevails in that delightful place, tho 
Celestial Empire. 


1 % 1 % 1 % 

The Arms of the London Livery Companies. 

(See Coloured Plate.) 


T he London Livery Companies are best 
known to boys by their schools and 
scholarships, and tho arms of many have 
been familiar as school badges for three 
hundred years and more. The educational 
work that these companies have been doing 
for years is not so well known as it should 
be. No loss than 54 schools, 20 technical 
institutes, and 240 scholarships are the 
companies’ owm, and in addition to this 
are the numerous donations and annual 
subscriptions to educational funds through¬ 
out the country and the cost of the techni¬ 
cal classes, etc., in connection with the 
trades with which the companies 
originated. 

In the beginning the livery company—- 
so called from wearing a cloak of dis¬ 
tinctive colour and pattern—w’as formed 
of the members of the trade, but in most 
cases nowadays the members of the trade 


are but a small minority of its membership. 
This is due to sover.il reasons, the chitf 
being that all the children of vA family did 
not follow' the trade of their father, and, as 
the privileges of membership w'ere heredi¬ 
tary and descended to tho grandchildren, 
the children of the daughters also took 
their share, and thus in a few' generations 
the company became composed of all 
trades and professions, to say nothing of 
men of distinction being admitted as an 
honour. 

Thus it camo about that the Fish¬ 
mongers, for inst.TTice, do not all sell fish, 
but are a corporate body of men of many 
occupations, doing their best perhaps for 
tho fishing industry, but eng.iged among 
other things in supporting tho City and 
Guilds Technical Institutes, and Newnham 
and Girton, and Holt School, and provid¬ 
ing 40 scholarships at Oxford and Cam¬ 


bridge and some of the scholarships at tho 
City of London School. So with, among 
others, the Mercers, w'ho managed St. 
Paul’s School for over three centuries, and 
are further interested in Mercers School, 
Horsham School, and West Lavington 
School; the Grocers, with their schools at 
Oiindle and H.ukney Dow'ns ; the Drapers, 
with their Tottenham School and the hun¬ 
dred boys at Greenw'ich ; the Goldsmiths, 
W’ho have 76 University scholarships 
besides St^iekport School and the New- 
Cross Institute; the Merchant Taylors, 
whose school has 19 scholarships at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and 45 others; the 
Haberdashers, w-ith seven schools and 
over a score of scholarships; the Coopers. 
Clothworkcrs, Skinners, etc. And it should 
be noted that all the companies spend 
every penny of their charity income on the 
purposes for which it was left, many of 
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them spending a large proportion of their 
corporate income—which is quite a different 
thing—on similar purposes, some being 
wealthy, some poor, and some of moderate 
means, like the Brewers, who spend a 
greater proportion of their corporate income 
on education and charity than any other 
company. 

The arms of the companies are of interest 
in themselves from the trade emblems and 
old tools appearing on many of them. 
Among the most notable are the thrice three 
cloves of the Grocers ; the triple crowns on 
the white clonds and golden sunrays of the 
Drapers; the dolphins and crowned fishes 
of the Fishmongers; the lions’ heads 
of the Goldsmiths, which serve as the 
hall-mark on plate; and the ermine of the 
.Skinners. 

The Merchant Taylors were originally 
associated w'ith the Linen Armourers—that 
is, the makers of the padded and quilted 
lining of the armour which made it com¬ 
fortable to w’car and diminished the shock 
of the blows on the surface of the steel, 
only actors and pageant-players wearing 
the steel next to the ordinary clothes; and 
the Taylors, in addition to their ordinary 
w'ork, made the tent.s, with their inside 
linings and outside draperies, hence the 
coat of arms with the two cloaks and the 
tent with the flag. 

The Salters are distinguished by the 
three saltcellars, from the sides of which 
the salt was shaken, as it is shaken from 
the top in the newest cruet kind ; and the 
Ironmongers display the three gads or in¬ 
gots, in wliif^h form the old crucible steel 
was Eiipftlied to the trade. The three ca.^^ks 
on the fiehl denote the Vintners, as the 
three on the chevron do the Browers ; and 
the hooks and teasel need in fulling the 
doth denote the Cloth workers. 

The Apothecaries have the quaint device 
of the early member of the fraternity 
making things uncomfortable for the 


dragon of disease; the Armourers and 
Braziers have the helmets and swords of 
one branch and the pot and jugs of the 
other; the Bakers have the three wheat- 
sheaves with the anchors of hope aloft— 
that the dough may rise—and the hand from 
the clouds holding the just-weight ccales 
that the law required. The Barber Sur¬ 
geons have the razors of the barbeis quar¬ 
tered with the Tudor roses of the surgeons, 
in memory of the joint incorporation in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth; and the 
Basketmakers have the baskets and the 
tools and peg they make them with. 

The Broderers, that is the embroiderers, 
have the balls of silk; and the Butchers 
have the poleaxes and cattle-heads. The 
Carpenters, who head the procession of 
the trades, have the compasses; the Clock- 
makers have the clock; and the Coach- 
makers the carriages. The Coopers have 
the axes ; the Curriers the knives; and the 
Combmakers the double sided combe; 
while the Distillers display the red fire, 
the golden flames, the still, and the cloud 
from which fall the ten drops, and in which 
appears the sun in splendour. 

The Dyers have the three w’oolpacks ; the 
Woolmen have one. The Fanmakers have 
the fan, the clamp, the handsaw, and the 
frame-saw; the Farriers have the three 
horse.shocs; the Feltmakers the hat and 
knots, with the open hand ; the Fletchers 
have the arrow’s; and the Founders the jug 
and candlesticks. The Fruiterers and the 
Gardeners have both gone to Genesis for 
their heraldry, though where Adam got 
the iron s]>ade from is a my.stery. 

Notice the gridirons of the Girdlers, the 
mirror and vases of the Glass Sellers, the 
pins and nippers of the Glaziers, the kids 
of the Glovers, the bobbins of gold wire 
of the Gold and Silver Wyredrawers, and 
t!ie le.'ither bottles of the Horners. The 
Joiners have joined to the carp( nters* com¬ 
passes the armillary sphere; the Leather- 


sellers have the three bucks; the Lorinen 
the three bits. The Masons have not im 
proved their old arms by substituting the 
chess rooks; and here it may be as well to 
say that the illustrations on the plate in 
the arms as they are to-day, and not 
they used to be, for there have been maiy 
changes. 

The Needlemakers display needles of 
much later date than their scriptural 
motto; the Pattenmakers have the clogs 
and pattens that were replaced by 
goloshes. . The Plaisterers have what looks 
like a card of tools, trowel, and hammers, 
and, among all things heraldic, a white- 
w’ash brush, or. The Starchmakers have the 
crossed wheatsheaves that tell of starch- 
making before the importation of rice; the 
Saddlers have the three saddles of ancient 
pattern; the Scriveners have the eagle on 
the book inste.id of the book on the lec¬ 
tern ; and the Shipwrights have the three- 
decker with which they replaced the ark 
to which the motto applies. There is no 
mit^taking the Spectacle Makers, wuth the 
apectiiclcs, cornpas.ses, and prisms, though 
how a school globe can be “a blessing to 
the aged ” is not apparent. 

The peculiar bearings of the Tin Plate 
Workers require but a few dots to convert 
the figures into acrobats in long-tailed 
coats ; what the Turners do with a ehoppr 
is a trade mystery, and one would have 
thought tliat the adze w’ould have been 
more suitable for the Wheelwrights. The 
three candlesticks of the Wax Chandlers 
could not be improved on, they are as 
good as tlie aces of the Playing Card 
Makers; but the Tallow’ Chandlers disjilay 
ncdliing distinctive, their shield, like those 
of the Weavers and Musicians, being 
perhaps in Irelter taste, but quite ordinary. 
Among such curiosities they are out of 
|»l;ice, for, taken altogether, this is the 
must remarkable heraldic sheet that has 
appeared in The Bov’s Own PiiPEB. 
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Scottish Bird Names. 


T here must be tons of thousand.s of 
B.O.P. readers in all parts of the 
world who are true bird lovers, and many 
of them will be interested in learning the 
names by w’hich their feathered favourites 
are known in “ honnie Scotland.” 

What is ix'culiiir and intensely local is 
the application “ ie *’ to almost every bird 
throughout Scotland. Thus we find the 
Sparrow’ designated Spuggie or Spurdie. 
Not infrequently the name is simply spug, 
but more often the ” ie ’ is affixed. The 
same may be seen in our fine song-bird, 
the Linnet. It is known far and wide as 
Lintie, and even our national poets sing of 
the bird by the latter title. In many 
other ways the names written outside the 
recognised scientific nomenclature prove 
especially interesting to students of 
natural history. 

Most of the names are thoroughly Scot¬ 
tish, and a large majority of them are 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
special features of the individual bird, 
such as its colouring, its habits, or its 
environment. While this is so, it has to 
be confessed that not a little confu.sion 
exists in many directions, owing to the 


BY A. NJCOL SIMPSON, P.Z.S. 

fart that different species are often desig¬ 
nated by the same title in different 
localities. P’or im^tance, the Stone Ghat 
and the Wheatear are n<tt properly distinct 
in thi.s re.spect. In one locality eitluT 
bird is know’n by the name Stone Chat, 
w'liile both are again spoken of as the 
Ciiatterer. 

Tliat common bird the Hedge Sparrow* is 
said to be known as the Dykie in some parts, 
while as a rule its ru.stic admirers almost 
universally term it Blue Janet, or Blue 
Janettie. It is the same all over the shires 
more or less, and, as here stated, not a little 
confusion arises in consequence. Collec¬ 
tively, too, one finds not a few local in¬ 
accuracies, as, for example, along the sea- 
coa.sts where Razorbills, Guillemots, and 
other marine birds are often spoken of 
simply as Marrots. So, too. Missel 
Thruslies, Fieldfares, and Redwings are 
not infrequently clubbed under the con¬ 
crete name of Hill-birds. Still again th? 
Missel Thrush is termed the Storm Cock, 
but the Storm Cock is often applied to the 
Fieldfare, and, indeed, the Fieldfare again 
is at times referred to as the Redwing. 
It is all very perplexing, yet all the more 


interesting on that account to the stadert 
of our country’s lore. 

In the spirit of investigation, one niiv 
trike up a volume on British Ornithol' -V. 
and run over the individual names of t.i? 
birds. Against the English names thtTei:! 
printed, he will find the Scottish equiva¬ 
lents as hereafter written. 

The Missel Thrush, for instance, chau:'? 
on the Highlands of Scofland to Hielj^J 
Piet, while all over the land the 
Thrush again is the Mavis or Mavie. 
the rustic the Blackbird is merely ih? 
Blackie. About the Highland bums th? 
Ring Ouzel is known as the Hcath’r 
Blackie, doubtless because of its likerit?? 
in colouring to the Blackbird of "ur 
gardens and shrubberies. Another 
bird that haunts our streams is the Dipper- 
as it is printed in class-books. With the 
cauntry-pcopio it is simply the 
Craw, the name evidently being apph^^^ 
to the bird because of its resemblance in 
colour to the Rook (or Craw) as the latter 
is termed all over the shires. Anot.^tr 
name for the Dipper is Water Ouzel, ba: 
this is a southern title after a sense, anu 
very seldom heard norUi of the 
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Etd cock is by no moans uncommon in the 
more northern regions. The word Ess is 
said to be derived from the Gaelic, mean¬ 
ing cascade or waterfall. Being a regular 
frequenter of watersides, it has gained the 
title Water-cockie. The latter name is 
rather expressive, embracing as it does 
two words that clearly picture the bird’s 
habits. First of all it is absolutely a water 
bird, and in the second place its jaunty 
^irs and movements are “cockie” in the 
sense a Scot would employ the word. 

In rural parts the Wheatear is ex¬ 
tremely local in its distribution, yet, 
strange to say, this bird’s nicknames 
are almost legion, and its real iden¬ 
tity is often hid under a series of 
titles difficult to follow. In some 
localities, as already stated, one finds 
it only under the name of Chatterer. 
There are several Chats or Chatterers that 
are far more common than the Wheatear. 
The Stone Chat, for instance, is a true 
Chat; and in the same manner the Whin- 
chat can claim the title. The Wheatear 
is invariably spoken of as Stone Chat, 
doubtless from its lov^ of stone dykes 
and its chattering notes Yet at best the 
application is misleading to one not 
initiated into the mysteries of ornithology. 
In more northern portions of Scotland the 
Wheatear is called Stanechackert, 
Chackert, and Fallow Chat, whereas the 
true Stone Chat is Stanechat and often 
Chackert. The latter w'ord also applies to 
the Whin Chat, and the bird is also re¬ 
ferred to as Whin Chatterer, or Fern Chat 
or Chatterer. Another little migrant in 
the shape of the Whitethroat may be noted. 
This bird is the Fitin or Flitlin, names that 
indicate movement in Scottish nomen¬ 
clature. These tiny atoms in feathers are 
a restless class as a rule—flitting from 
stem to stem about the broomy bank sides, 
and hence the words used to denote their 
vagrant actions. All the warbler species 
act in a similar manner, and hence they are 
universally spoken of as “ Fitins.” 

Then there are the Buntings, the most 
common of which is the Yellow Hammer of 
ornithological manuscript. Yellow Bunt¬ 
ing seems to be a much better name for 
the bird, but Yellow Yite is the familiar 
title under which it is known in rural dis¬ 
tricts. Occasionally one hears it men¬ 
tioned as the Scotch Canary, Skite, Yeldie, 
or, as Hogg has it in “ Queen’s Wake ”— 

'•It was only to h«ar the Torkin sing 

Or to pu’ the cres-s-Ilower round tlie Spring.** 

Other Buntings may be noted. The 
Reed Bunting, for instance, becomes the 
Moss Sparrow or Spug in the country, and 
tlie Snow Bunting that visits us during the 
dead of winter is universally styled Snaw- 
flake, and in some countries North Cock 
and Ginsliich. Vet all Buntings, properly 
so speaking, have an “L” added to their 
names. Thus when one speaks of the 
Yellow Hammer or Bunting, the latter 
word changes to Bnjitling. The same 
holds good as regards the Snow Bunting, 
while the Corn Bunting is seldom spoken 
of otherwise than by the simple word 
Buntling. 

Of the Finches there arc still more 
marked departure from book-lore. The 
Goldfinch, although pr.ictically extinct in 
Scotland to-day, was rpoken of by our fore¬ 
fathers as the Goldk or Gowdie, and while 
in its immature plu aage its ordinary name 


was nothing more or less than Grey Pate. 
In still earlier times Bellenden, a special 
favourite of James v., wrote : 

"The Green serene sans sueit when 
The Gold 8pLiik cUuntlt.” 

Herein w^e have both the Gold Finch and 
the Green Finch named in the one sentence. 
In our day the latter is Greenie or Green 
Lintie, and it has been so for many years. 
But of all the Finches perhaps the 
Chaffinch owns more aliases than any 
other of our smaller birds. In some districts 
it is the Shellie, in others the IShilfa, and 
again the Chaffie or Boldie, while in the 
northern counties the bairns point to the 
bird hopping on the roadway in quest of 
food as the Chic. Not infrequently this 
bird also gets the title of Spink, which no 
doubt arises from the fact that it utters a 
rather loud alarm note, or when it is other¬ 
wise excited. 

That splendid cage-bird the Linnet is 
generally identified in North Britain by the 
name of Rose Lintie. The word Rose is an 
allusion to the colouring on the breast of 
the bird. In some districts Whin Lintie is 
the common name given to the Linnet. 
The old Scotch word would read Lint- 
quhite, and the Anglo-Saxon Lintwige 
(or Flax creature), both words relating evi¬ 
dently to the lint or flax seed on which it 
subsisted in days gone by. 

There is another Linnet that nature- 
books have baptized Twite. In Scotland 
this bird is sometimes referred to as the 
Heather Lintie, Hill Lintie, or Rock Lintie. 
These names no doubt have been given the 
Twite because of its fondness for nesting 
on bare hillsides both inland and by the 
sea-shore. 

All Wagtails—be they Pied, Grey, or 
Yellow species—are classed under the col¬ 
lective name of Watery W’agtails. The 
shape and movement of the birds, with 
their environments, are thus denoted in 
the two words used, but still quite ajpart 
from the respective colouring of the three 
species. 

The word Swallow in a general way in¬ 
cludes no fewer than four quite distinct 
birds. These are the Swallow proper, the 
House l^lartin, the Sand Martin, and the 
Swift. The last-named seems to be the 
only one that has gained any distinctive 
title. In certain parts the Swift is hailed 
as the Scream Devil, and in such a county 
as Forfar the name Swallow Hawk is quite 
common. The majestic flight of the bird 
and its piercing scream no doubt is alluded 
to in the name Scream Devil. In some 
parts of Scotland Swallows are considered 
unlucky, and hence arises the name W^itch- 
hag, but whether this directly applies to 
the Swift the writer is unable to say. 

One of the most interesting varieties in 
the ornithological world is that classed 
under Pipits. Here again we find nick¬ 
names employed, as, for example, in the 
case of the Meadow Pipit. It is quite a 
common thing to hear the pluughboy speak 
of it as a Titkin or Creeper. Titkin is a 
rather appropriate name considered from 
a Scottish point of view, but the word 
Croe|)er looks quite out of place. This is 
certainly so when one keeps in view that 
there is a Creeper — namely, the Tree 
Creeper. Added to this, the true Creeper 
is often hailed as the Woodpecker. Thus 
things get “ completely mixed,” as Tom 
Hood says in his well known p<)em on the 


Twine. Perhaps the erroneous impression 
of the Tree Creeper alias \Yoodpi>Lker may 
be excused on the ground that the Tree 
Creeper may generMly be observed run¬ 
ning over the surface of the tree boles, 
and the rustic mind having learned that 
Woodpeckers do so, innocently concludes 
that any bird so acting must be a Wood¬ 
pecker. Further, in regard to Pipits, it is 
sometimes the case about the sea-coast 
that the Rock Pipit is re-baptized Rock 
Creeper. This is not a serious upheaval, 
because Pipits are creepers in their several 
movements, and some allowance can there¬ 
fore be made on this basis. This bird is 
also known in some localities as the Rock 
Cheeper or Sea Cheeper. This, too, may be 
overlooked, as cheeping clearly denotes the 
chirp given out by these little birds as they 
move about amongst the marine algas 
washed up by the tides. When, however, 
the name Sea-deelie or Deevlie is applied to 
this sombre-looking mite in feathers, apolo¬ 
gies absolutely fail. 

When the early days of May bring the 
Cuckoo to our woods, one may hear the 
country folks say that the Gouk or Gouk-oo 
has arrived. Both these names simply 
arise from the well-known notes of the 
bird. In the same woods when the 
Cuckoo has gone to roost, the early call of 
the Owls may be heard. But the farmer 
does not speak of them as Owls. He 
either uses the word Oolet or Hoolet, as 
his father and grandfather did in years 
past. But in the case of Hawks it is not 
so. The Merlin, for instance, gets the 
distinctive title of Doo Hawk or Blue 
Hawk, according to locality, the words 
apparently having some connection with 
the shape and colour of that lovely 
little creature. Then, again, the Eagle 
is always an eagle, but the Kite is the 
Gled. This latter name arises from the 
bird’s greedy, grasping characteristics, 
no doubt. “ Greedy Gled ” is an old- 
world expression, meaning a person who is 
never satisfied. 

Regarding the aquatic birds, there is less 
room given to speculation in the nomen¬ 
clature. Still there are a few outstand¬ 
ing instances that may be quoted. Scart 
or Skart is applied both to the Cormorant 
and the Shag. The Norwegian title is 
Skarv, and many of our fishing com¬ 
munities being of Scandinavian origin, the 
word may have some dim connection with 
the Western shores of Europe. 

The Common Tern is known as the Soa 
Swallow, quite an appropriate name for 
such a Swallow-like sea-bird. But when 
Pickitar is also given it, the derivation of 
the word becomes somewhat puzzling. The 
Wild Duck or Mallard is the Wild Duke all 
over Scotland. The Gooseander is known 
as Sawnel, and the Redbreasted Merganser, 
the Sawnib, or Sawbill, from the formation 
of its beak. In Scottish phra.seology the 
following may be noted : Wood Pigeon 
becomes Cushie-doo; Partridge is Pertrick 
or Petrickie; Landrail is Corncraik or 
Corncraig, and sometimes Cornscraich; 
Lapwing becomes Tenchet, Peoweet, Wal- 
lochio Wcet, or Wallopy Weet; Oyster 
Catcher is turned into Sea Pyet; Dunlin 
into Dorbie; Curlew into Whaup; Sand¬ 
piper into Tibbie Fithie or Kittle-neddie. 
All Gulls, irrespective of clans or species, 
are Gull-maws, but the Herring Gull is 
baptized by local nomenclature as Willie 
Gow. 
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The Morning of the Battle of Agincourt—a.d. 1415 

REIGN OF HENRY V. 

(From the Picture by SIR JOHN GILBKRT, R.A., P.R.W.S., in (he Art Galhru of the Corporation oj London.) 


r : English Army, under the cuiniuaiul 
of Henry V., is here seen redm t ti by 
sickness and the fatigues of the siege of 
HarHeur. Henry \vai> falling back upon 
Calais, dysentery among his troops, and 
with a terrible scarcity of provisions, when 
the French threw themselves in h e way 
to intercept him. A battle uj'on who h 
depended the fortunes of England, and 
even the pers(mal safety of Henry, became 
inevitable. The distance which separated 
him from the foe was scarcely a quarter 
of a mile, and the intervening ground was 
wet and spongy. His army numbered 


scarcely 15.000 men, laboui ing under every 
(H.-advantage, while the enemy were tour 
timer more numerous. In this solemn lime 
the Host was ( lev.ited in i igiit of the assem¬ 
bled loice : “ J'hey have said theii prayers 
and they wait for death.” 

The battle took plate on O' tobei 25, and 
resulted in an unlooked for gloi ujus \ i< t«iry 
foi- the English. The King fought on foot 
with great courage, and on the lall of the 
great iJuke of .\len(,-on. who had cut his 
way to the English Ifoyal Stai’daid, the 
French soldi', ry turned and Tod. tluir 
defeat being insured bv the Euglith bow¬ 






men. who discharged sii^h showers of their 
.‘trong arrows tlnee feet long that they 
.-trin K l‘ rror into their opfioneiits : and the 
I'l'pulse of tin ir final cavidry ciiarge by an 
arr.iy of English ]ukes eomfjleted the de¬ 
feat. and the slaughter bei ame imnienfe. 
No battle had l»e«.ii ni >re fatal to Eraiice, 
so great was the luimber of princes and 
n .loiity slain or taken fuisoners. 

The late Sir .John (dilherl inol a ma.'-terly 
styh , pe( uliailv his t>wn, and “ B.O.P,” 
readers irn !imd t.oward.- art would do well 
to study the details eaiefully. 

lie.) 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp Collector. 


I V the early days of ]x^stage stam] s, the 
.sht ets w ere issued ivi }>• r/(,r«h . and had to 
be divided by sc issors, knife, or tiariiig ; and 
it was not until many years aft* r the intro¬ 
duction of the stamp that Tkkfohatk'N was 
adopt4'd. 1 am not going to discuss, now at 
all events, how this is ( liect< d. but shall 
merely describe the dillcrt rit modes, as 
known to collectors, of facilitating th.c 
si'verancc of stamps from each otlur. 
J*(_rforat>d (“ perf.”) imi'lies rows of holes 
])unched in the ]'aper, ])iece3 of whi'h are 
cut out, the gauge (as I have already men¬ 
tioned) being gi.’en by counting the holes 
in the s])ace of two ceutinn tr> M —if the gauge 
is regular, say ” 14,” round all the starn]»s 
in a sheet, it is rccordi d a.s “ jx rf. 14 ” ; if 
the horizontal gauge b«*, .say, 14, and the 
vertical, say, ll’-E the stamp is “ ])crf. 
14 X 124 ” ; and if the gauge varies irregu¬ 
larly over the sheet, sometimes, say. 12, 
or *13. or 15, the ]x rforation would he 
des^■ribed as “ perf. irregularly 12 to 15.” 
This measuring of jK'rforat it ms, etc., can, as 
])reviously exiilained, be eilected liy means 
of a perforation-gauge. When the machine 
jH'rforatos a single row of holes, the per¬ 
foration is termed “ singh -liiu' ” ; w hen the 
machine is so arranged as to perforate the t<q) 
and both sides of every stamp in a row, 
the term is “ comb-machine ” ; and if an 
entire .sheet is perforated simultaneonsl\, the 
exjua ssion is ” harrow ” : the-se di>t met ions 
are not often reipiired, but it is as well to 
know the meaning of the terms. 

When, through imperfect, worn, or make¬ 
shift machines, a hole is made without .any of 
the- ].aper being punched out, the stamp is 
said to be “ j:\n-lArforntid." 

Now’, the re is another method which enables 
stamps to be ea.'iily severed, but the cuts— 
not holes—in this case do not remove any 
of the paper, and to this the Urm rouh tting 
(“ roul.”) has been given whe n the' cuts are 

straiglit,-. If. however, the cuts are not 

straight, the French cepiivalent. rcr -p.”) 
is used—a stamp showing a line of small 
arclietl cuts is perre fti arc ; if a line of small 
straight slits (alternate ly longer and shorter) 
cut zi'tzno. somew’hat like the teeth of a tine 
MW, pxrre en scie ; if cut in even zigzag, all 
of the same length, like a dog's toenh patte rn, 
then the stamp is ;>erre cn ; and if in 

wavy lines, with breaks in the curves. y>(Tcl 
en eerpentin. When, as in two or three 


THE BEGINNER— continued. 

By A STAMP EXPERT. 

iustnuees. the slits of a roulette are coloured, 
the term i.s roul'tt‘d on roiaor'd fiots ; this is 
e!Te< teil by means f»f thin slips uf niet il. 
eapal)le of producing little d;ishes, h.iug 
iu>erted betwe^'U the hhx'ks from w:ii< h the 
st;!m{)-( are priut<‘d, hut so arranged as to 
have th'ir upper e<lges slightly above the 
level of the hhs ks—naturallv. in ]irintiTig. 
these slips are inked as \v< 11 as tlm l>l«K'ks. and 
make not only an im])!e -^ion on, Imt al-o a 
cut in, the }ia|»er. I should meutiou that the 
F'*(‘nch eijuivalent of perforated is f.tnad ; 
hut of ]iin-perforat'‘d, }>4 rrr cv 
'riiere is a comiiKm error against wliieh you 
should he warned : don’t say tliat a stam]) 
which has !U)t been jK rforat< <l or rouh lt«al 
i.s ?//)jHTf(*rat''d ’’ : that imnlies that the 
original perforations have heiti cut o(I or 
tilled up—a very ]>ossible thing in th'-se days 
of clever mcKiern “ fakery —and is itu <»r- 
rt*<‘t. The proper word i.s itn ji rtitrut>. 
ing that perforation has never h» en apjilied. 



Overprint. barcLarge. 


There are tw’O freqtient plnlat^-lie terms 
which I ought to have exj-iained earlier— 
nurrftargc and cn'(rfyr,tit : eat h of these 
denotes a jminted addition made to a stamp 
already coiin>lete and tinislu'd in it<. If ; hut 
the ftirmer (though such iis^- is ab-olut* ly 
wrong! is always an alteration, or a eun'irma- 
tion, of the original value, and the latter 
imii -.ates a change in the pur]>o.se for which 
the stamp is to be used. 

If you have carefully and intt llig-mtly read 
and followed what I have now written, you 
will have actpiired the bare rudiments of 
Eliil.it' ly ; hut you have a verv great deal 
inori- to learn, not only in tho>e matters on 
which I have brieily toui he«i, but in r» gard 
to the stamps thcmsclvi--, their values, 
varieties, colours, dates of is<ue. and the 
thousaml-atul-one little it<ius of knowh dge 
whi'ch can h<' aecumulat<-<l only by y( ars of 
patient application and earnest study—bulb 


a source of j)lcasure in this interesting pursuit, 
which 1 liave tollowcd now for over forty 
years, and still do so a.s keenly as ever! 
1 now ]»urjH)se taki’ig you, in as interesting 
a manner as }Kjs.-.it>li‘. through the various 
eountrii's of th" world—a ver\ big order you 
say. and 1 adt nl it is ; but I am ii«»t going to 
give a S' ri 's of long and learned di.-.v rtations, 
escTi if 1 could —M* that you may acquire at 
h ;!>t a fair amount ot philal'-lic knowledge, 
and any new terms whi h 1 have occasion to 
use shall be duly e\pl iincd. 

[TUC IlND.j 

c T j -t : t 


OLD SLYMAN. 

O l.r* .siyni.iri. he \\;is a ni< :i'i oM maa, 

Aii'l a Hi .ia u..l iiKiii -vv.!-. lic, 

M'lio iicvcr wo.' k.'.c'Mi to k,'i\e awaj 
I'k it utiiiTn foaej I'c-'l or s>*o. 

Y< t . TH.i’i Ll- h .J a generciia Lieart, 

A., i lit; oi'cneii a liL-triu li.-it ; 

As wui.icj as day to give away 
'lUe ti..»t don't e-Xi>t. 

OI'l ^lyip. vn h.’. i an apprentice ouoe— 

I'c T toy ! I' ll your frnn'L-, ! 

Ip with the lark he rc*>e to work 
At nothing tut odLs and emLs. 

And "U, wnal an appe tite mre he had I 
A*i When In'd i>ut it to use, 

(j] I slMiun sini . d : “ I havt- nought, my cLiJi 
J .it tiio WiU^’ of a Taiior's GLKJcie,** 

l»ay tv day and year by year 
( id .slym apprentice worked. 

D(- never l->rg.'t tu" aini’piest ta,sit, 

Nir the h.i.r i--st iatour siurk.'d. 

Yft unen one d.iv he went to say 
III- liop. d f tr a huaday Si»ri, 

C'ld s!-. !a.»n -inii.-.i : '• You shall g-o, Biy child. 
On the Un.rty-hr>t of June.’* 

When blvr.ia.’i's apprent:it>; lost his 
(it w.is inu.'ll UiC Worse for wc.kr) 

He tvM tijf Uiie of tlic s .d mishap 
I'll nic-ter then .and l.h- re. 

“'l .it. tat." s.u l .'■lym.in. " hioa’t repuie 1 
Til T' new the l.ss w.ili joy, 

Ai.'i frecii to-iMv a oil sh.hi w»lu" adway 
'J-iiC Lat of a LeUL-coat i>oy.’’ 

JoHar Lea. 
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CHESS. 

Problem No. 704. 

By P. H. Oarless. 



1 BLACK. I 


I WH i tkJ u + G = 16 pieces. 

White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


CoLunoN of No. 703.—1, P—Q 4, and Q 
O or Kt mates. 

The letters in the International notation 
for the six kinds of pieces are K, L, M, N, O, 
P ; in English K, Q, R, B, Kt, P ; in German, 
Danish and Swedish, K, D, T, L, S, B; in 
Dutch, K, D, T, R, Pd, P; in French, 
T, F, C, P; in Italian and Spanish, 
R, D, T, A, C, P; in Portuguese, R, D, T, B, 
C, P; in Bohemian, K, D, V, S, J, P; and 
in Russian, Kr, F, L, S, K, P. Some of the 
names differ in the various languages, for the 
English King is the German Konig, the 
Danish Konge, the Swedish Kung, the Dutch 
Koning, the Bohemian Krfil, the Polish 
Krol, the Russian Korol, and the Hungarian 
Kiraly. A black piece is shown by writing a 
ring round the letter. The white pieces are 
written first.—A well-constructed four-mover 
with fine variations, by G. Heathcote, is 
K H8; L G7; N F5, H2; O E5, G3; 
P B2, B3, H4. K F4 ; L A4 ; N A7, D1 ; 
O Cl, C7; P C5, D2, D7, E7, F6, H3. 
Another clever one in four moves, by 
V. Marin, is K G1 ; L D8 ; M H3; N Cl ; 
O F2, F4; P E2, H2. K 05; N H6; 
O El, H8; P BG, C5, D4, F5, F6, G7, H4, 
H7. 

A four-mover by O. Fuss "with a fine solu¬ 
tion is K A4 ; L G1 ; M F4 ; N E3 ; O G6 ; 
P A5, D3. D7, E2, E5. K D5 ; M A8, Ho ; 
N B7, D8; O HI ; P A7, B4, C3, CG, FG. 

D. G. McIntyre has elaborated an old idea 
in a four-mover thus : K Cl ; M A3, Ao; 
N D3 ; P A2, B3. K A1 ; P Bo, C3. 

A game played in Hamburg betw’een 
Marshall (White) and Tarrasch (Black): 

1, P E4, P E5. 2, P D4, P:D4. 3, O F3, 

O C6. 4, N C4, N Co. 5, KM, O FG. 

6, P E5, P D5. 7, P:FG, P:C4. 8, M Elf. 
N EG. 9, O Go, L Do. 10, O C3, L F5. 

11, O C E4, K M (L). 12, 0:E6, P:E6. 

13, P G4, L E5. 14, P:G7, M H G8. 15, 

N HG, P D3. 16, P C3, N DG. 17, P F4, 

L D5. 18, L F3, N E7. 19, P G5, L F5. 

20, O G3, L F7. 21, L G4, M D E8. 22, 

M E4, P Bo. 23, P A4, P AG. 24, P;B5, 

P:B5. 2',, K G2, 0 D8. 2G, L F3, P CG. 

27, M D4, L GG. 28, M:D8t, K:D8. 29, 
L;CG (wins). 

TO CHESS CORRESPONDEN'rS. 

A. W. H.—The notations are explained in Meyer's 
“ Guide,” wliiolj is the alphabet of chess. The new 
edition of ” Chess Miniatures ” can bo obtaiued at 
3d. from the autlior, H. Bristow, 75 Monk's Road, 
Heavjtree, Exeter. 

A. OKI).—The board must have a white square at your 
r4;ht-hand corner. 

M. M.—The three-cr by 0. S. has been corrected by 
K. W. Urns : K D7 ; L B1; P A2, B:i, B4. A A4: 
PA5,A6, C3. t3. 


THE 

“B.O.P” COIN COLLECTOR. 

By Fred. w. Burgess. 

Xn.—ROMAN COXSUIAR. 

T he consular or family coins, Issued chiefly by those 
in the hitrhest authority in Republican Rome, 
consisted mostly of the silver denarii, ori^ually made 
the same weight as the Greek drachma. 'The sterling 
quality of the metal as well as a fairly uniform size 
was well maintaitied. Some think tiiat many of the 
families liad conferred upon them the right to have 
their silver coine<l at the linpcriiil Mint; otliers are of 
the opinion that coins were only struck by those 



occupying consular rank. Whatever may have been 
the aetusd rights of these families who ruled during the 
Republican period, it is sufticient for the coin collector 
to know tliat some hundreds of beautiful coins were 
minted. In flg. 1 w-e have one of the earliest tjTies, 
on which is the head of Roma, the numeral X under her 
chin indicating the denarius, on equivalent to ten asses. 



FIQ. 2. 


The inscription, in abbreviated form, reading, “ C. 
Antestip '• it being stni(;k by one of tlie Antestia 
family, an oflicial under .\ugustus ; on tlie reverse are 
tlie dioscuri. Fig. 2 represents a coin of the Cassia 
gens, on the obverse being the head of Liberty wearing 
earriuers and necklace. On tlie reverse are the lituvs 
and tlie prarfcnculum or sucriflcial vase, for Lentulua 



Fig. 3. 


Spinter, who coined the money In the name of Brutus 
Ciissius about 4tt B.C., was a priest. On another coin 
of the same family is tlie head of Ceres, signifying 
abundance (sec fig. 3) ; the yoke of oxen on the reverse 
indicate the planting of a colony, referring probably to 
the establishment of a colony in Gaul. The interesting 
consular coin shown in fig. 4 U of the Hosidia gens, on 



the obverse being the bust of Diana, richly jewelled; 
over her shoulder is a bow and quiver of arrows; on 
the reverse a wild bo.ar transfixed by her dart is fol¬ 
lowed by a dog. This coin refers to one of the great 
hunting parties wiUi which, in the year A.D. 30, the 
birthday of Augustus was so magnificeniiy cc-lebratcdi. 


Fig. 6. 

Thus it Is that in such a collection every new coin 
nnfolils a page in the history of one of tlie great Roman 
families, telling us something of the old deities they 


worshipped, or of the occupations of the people and 
tlie great works their senators carried out. Among 
the coins of tlie later jwriod of the Republican era, 
I’specially that part which immediately preceded the 
advent of the powerful emperors who were destined to 
nile the world for so m.Huy years, the commemorative 
pitsces are of oonsiderable interest In tliis group are 
those coins on wliich the issuers recalled to the memory 
of the living race those of their ancestors who had built 
up the fortunes of the family. Thus on the coin shown 
in fig. 5 Roma is represented holding a sceptre and the 
hnsta in her left hand, with her right crowning a trophy. 
By striking tills coin M. Furius recorded the triumph 
which had been aocordeil to one of his ancestors. There 
are hundreds of varieties of coins in the Republican 
scries, all of extreme interest. Fortun.atoly for those 
wlio have not much pocket-money to spend, none are 
very expensive; quite well-preserved coins can be 
boiicht for a shilling each, and In a .somewhat rubbed 
condition half that price, notwiUpstanding the fact 
that they are quite two thousand years old. 



Corresponbence. 


B. Boyd.— 1 is a brass counter ; 2 is a William ITT. half 

crown of ir.l)7, worth perhaps five sliillings; 3 is 
almost undtviphorable, but seems to be a Maundy 
fourpeni'c of 171)8 ; 4 is a Belgian franc, worth nine- 
peuce-halfpeuny; 5 is a Russian kopeck, value 

two-fifths of a penny ; G is a Belgian two-and-a-half 
centimes; 7 is probably a George III. halfpenny, 
but the rubbing is almost illegible ; and 8 is a penny 
coronation medal. 

H. A. Cohen.—Y ou will get the latest printed instruc- 
tioas by writing direct to the Secretary oL tlie 
Admiraity, Whiteliall, S.W. 

Nrstor (Acton).—Yes ; The Captain of the School ” 
is Jud^ A, E. Parry's latest dramatic essay. The 
Judge w’as an old “ B.O.P.” reader. 

C. A, Wanstead .—You should certainly consult a 
medical man and be guided by what he advises in the 
matter. It is impossible to say wbat may have to 
bo done without making a personal examinaUon. 
At any rate you need fear nothing serious. 

YoiiTH OP Eighteen.— Any doctor worth his salt 
would have advised you os you say yours did. 
Who and what are you, alUiough you are eigliteeu, to 
question setwble advice given you ? Forget about 
yourself the less you think of such matters tlio 
better you will be. As your doctor told you, such 
occurrences are perfectly n.-iturol up to a point and 
happen to most youths of your age. 

O. La WES. —Get the best guide to tlie subject, that is 
“ The .^ea," fifteen-pence, post free, published by 
Spottiswooile A Co., Shipping Gazette Office, New 
Street Square, E.C. 

R. Haworth.—T he length of a man’s leg Ls not in 
lixed proportion to that of his body, and con.sequently 
e-timates of liis height derived from the lengUi of his 
stride have been as much as three inches wrong, and 
tJie formula is worthless. 

C. T. U.—The best time to arrive in Soutli Africa i.s Sep¬ 
tember ; ttie best time to arrive in C^iada is April. 

C. P. H.—Such a boat is practically the same as tlio 
20 ft. cutter of the Royal Navy, and should be sailed 
under lug mizen and lug foresail. The mizen should 
be 50 square feet in area, tlie sides being 10 ft. 3 in., 
6 ft, 9 in. (the head). 5 ft. 4 in., and 8 ft. G in. (the 
foot), tlie diagonal dew to throat being 10 ft. 6 in. 
The foresail should be 128 square feet in area, the 
Bides being 14 ft. 10 in., 8 ft. (tlie head), 10 fri 9 in., 
and 14 ft. 10 in. (the foot), the diagonal being 
14 ft. 9 in. Under no circumstances let the sail area 
exceed 180 sq. ft. 

J. R. C. Phillips. —Certainly not. The bird you have 
liad for ten years is an example to the contniry. 
The canary is covered up at night that it may go to 
sleep, instead of singing at unseasonable hour.-?. 

Ci mo.—They are probably of little value, but would 
be gratefully acceptc'd by the United Service In¬ 
stitution, the Naval Museum at Greenwich, or some 
similar institution. 

A. R. C. and othors.—You are in error in supposing 
that our office is a labour agency. 

S. IT. KmnY.—The onlj’ way is to get an estimate from 
some locid printer, but we do not tliink you w'ould 
ever make it pay, owing to the number of copies 
In-diig .<o small. Your sale w'ould not return enough 
to pay for the mere oompositiou of the pages. 

A. H. (East Ham).—Never more tlian three pounds a 
week. If ho were to bo returned as receiving more, 
lie would bo liable to income tax ; and that is always 
avoided where posodble. 

J. R. Olidifie-brough).—No. 8 is a Hanover counter 
made of bnis.s, which is used by Uie oonfidence-trick 
]>eoplc ; the values of the others hare been recently 
given. 








INGERSOLL WATCHES 


FROM 5-TO 8 6. all FULLY'GUARANTEED 


a f " I offer you much longer 

k credit and far easier payment 
m terms than anyone else. Brand 
i new latest model SWIFT, ROVER, 
^ COVENTRY-CHALLENCE, 
PER TRIUMPH, REMINGTON, HUMBER, 
MONTH, premier, PROGRESS, SINGER, 
QUADRANT, GENTAUR, and other J 
Coventry cycles supplied at 5/- monthly. I 

Machine sent on approval and money 

returned if dissatisfied. I 

HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY MADE CYCLES I 
FROM £3. lOS. CASH. | 

Pj 12 years’GuEu^ntee. I 


148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, Including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China. Ecuador, Gold Coast. Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico, &c.. Sets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada. 
7 U.8.A., 6 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, &c. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., importers, BRISTOL. 


SPUENDID ST7A1MIPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
Thew stamp, are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scaroe I'lctorial TUNIS. CHILI (new Issue), 
CHIN4, BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. PosUge Id. 
extra. Sond 6d. P.O. Postage abroad 4d. extra. 

H. C. WATMIS (B.O.P. Dt^t.) SraBillU M., Birntt. 


1 /. FfIR WORTH (Dnormous **A11 British” value for 

■' ■vn AI ffUillil Coronation Year). Over 1 lb. in weight 
of Twopenny Glossy Porcelain Picture Postcards. We offer a mauu- 
facturer's stock of over a million, mostly very slightly imperfect, but aJI 
in good, U8a< le condition. Five tons bought'by weight at a sacrifice, as 
too numerous to count, to be cleaied at one-twentieth usual retail price ; 
sounds impossible, but is true, nevertheless. Parcel of 1*20, all different, 
mostly views, post free. Is. We send Free Gift with each parcel of either 
Fountain Pen, Brooch, Qent.’s Chain, Necklet, Studs and Links, Bracelet. 
Long Guard or Mouth Organ : say which is wanted.— Pain Brothers, Dept. 
263, The “Presents House,” Hastings, England. 


The World'e Largraet Cycle Dealer, (Dept n), COVENTRY. 


SERF’S and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Dealer or direct from HORAGE J. VI8EK Sl 60., 5 Rangoon Street, 
Write for Prospectus. 


It is not always the best 
looking watch that gives 
the greatest satisfaction. 
A smart looking case does 
not necessarily mean Time¬ 
keeping Quality. Accuracy 
and Reliability of move¬ 
ment or works, and the 
reputation of its makers 
should have first consider¬ 
ation. 

The discriminating buyer 
has a way of looking deeper 
than the outward finish of 
a watch. He is not misled 
merely by pretty outward 
appearance. 

Over 23,000,000 dis¬ 
criminating buyers have 
tried and tested 


A MIRACLE 


£100 REWARD 

^ la. offered by *08 (Pain Bros, of Hastings) to anyone 
proviiig’theM'te.ttlmonlals are not genuine and unso¬ 
licited. Numbers similar reach us daily by every poet. 

Mr. H. lirtuibur i.o/ Hxfjh Street. Chare Terrace Village. 
}V..U<iU, Sinffi. KTote on Feb. 4, 1911: "' Alwayr-Right' 
Watch received; friends say if is a *MIRACLlB* for 
so good a icatch to be so ehcap." 

Mr. C. Lovell, of 125 Levis .S’freef, The Branch, Crvmlin, 
Feirport. Mon., icrotc on Feb. 6, 1911: "The ‘ J heaps- 
Jlioht ’ Watch has kept time to a second vith a £7 7s. Lerer.” 

To secure new customers for 
our “ Bargains by Poet," we offer 
10.000 of our new /HALF PRICE< 


CROWN 5 


New Eclipse 

Junior 

Midget 


Gent 's Nickel Sliver or Oxidised 
LEVERS (say which preferred) 
^xaot sise os Illustrated) at Half- 

SEND 1/3 TO-DAY 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


post free to-morrow) and 

YfJ/fyn^wN '^1 rlM promise to send I/S fortnightly (while wearing and 

mUvPV^I' the watch) till 6/- only is paid. For cash with 

(Half-Price) 

for Ibla-SIRACULOUB” buMln ( VALUB 7.«) 
and If you are not sntisfled ten times over return 
watch and have every penny of your money refunded, 
whether bought for cosh or by easy psyments. we give with every watch. FREE of any 
charge whatever, a Nickel-Silver Curb Albert and (Compass (pattern as shown) to match. 
As its name implies, thU watch is a “RIGHT TIMEKEEPER,*’ and wiU stand any 
amount of hard wear, as it is fitted with a strong r.«ver Movement, covered with 4 Dust- 
proof Cap, inside a hinged-back case. The LADIES * siie ** Always Right '* watch (nickel 
or oxldlxed. say which preferred) cash 6/- or La, etc., as above, till (1/8 is paid. 8sy which 
gift you like—leather watch wristlet, gold-plated long guard, or nickel or oxidised bow 
pendant brooch. FREE. Illustrated Catalogue of thousands of other Orest Bargains in 
Watches, Clocks. Jewelk-ry. Novelties, Ac., from 1/- upwards, sent post free to any address 
in Uie world. PAIN BROS., Dept. 2S4, The *‘ Preeonts House," Hastings. England. 


and have found them exactly as represented by the makers. 

The most practical, economical and perfect watch that a 
crown will buy. Now, if you are ready for a cheap watch, 
and believe that 5/- entitles you to a reliable time-keeper, 
be sure to ask for an Ingersoll, and look , for the name on 
dial and guarantee in back of case. They are there 
for yuur protection. 

INGERSOLLS ARE SOLD BY OVER 12,000 BRITISH DEALERS. 

Write us rf you have any difficulty in finding an Ingersoll dealer. 
KOBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 289 Audrey House, Ely Place, 
London, E.G. 


FOR SALE (continued). 

LINCOLNI STAMP ALBUM, good condition, containing 1,340 stamps, also 4,(X)0 
duplicates (12A varieties); lot 38i.—H amlin, Westwood. Wosterham, Kent.' 

STEAM LOCO., twenty feet of rails, two switches, two carriages and signal; cost 1S<.; 
also set Now Boxing Qlovus cost Hs. Od. What.oflcrs?— HoLLlNOBWOBTU, Dagdalo. 
Uttoxeter. 

BARGAIN.—l-Plate Hand Camera, holds 12 plates'; 'also outfit; accept lit. 6d. or 
nearest offer.—J aOKHON. Hollycroft, Hinckley. 

STE AM ENGINE (Locomotive), with set of oral rails, cattle truck, and switch, is.6d .— 
A. SUACKELL, 5 Cowpor Road, Hon well. Middlesex. 

BARGAINS.—Microscope. Telescope, Scout's Wristlet Watch, 8s. each : no approval, 
all perfect.—T, James, 18 Victoria Road, Maldon. Esbox, 

STAMPS, very suitable for a beginner; 202 well assorted stamps; wUl take 6*.— 
Mennell, 8 Beverley Road, Norton Malton. 

COPYING-PADS, 10*8. Ink, Pen. Paper and Ruler, also full instructions; marvellous 
value ; only 2s. 6d. post free; will do 80 to 1(X) copies of any written matter, sketches, 
plans. Ac.; send now.—J. Maultsajd, 10 St. Columbs Terr., Letterkenny, Co, Donegal. 
Ireland. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS (mint) free with approval selections; new Issues presented to 
purchasers.—T urnek, Boltiuge, South Woodford 

DIFFERENT STAMPS, including Southern Nigeria. Costa Rica. Portugal 
Republic, U.S.A. (ship), and 250 mounts, 8<f.— CROCKER, 156 Qlenroy Street. (Cardiff. 

PERFORATION GAUGE, 250 Mounts and 80 different stamps. Including Ivory Coast. 
Quebec. Haytl, Slam. Java. 4 Tasmania. 8 Japan, 7 Russia, 8 Cape, 6 Portugal. Send 
5d.— Craio, Notherfleld, Walpole Road, Boscombe.! 

S BRITISH BIRDS' EGGS, including rare; post free, 1«. 8d.—T ATE B. Summer field, 
St. Annes-on-Sea. 

100 BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, set in box, 2». 84— Tates, 

Summerfleld, St. Annes-on-Sea. 

STAMPS.—Finest copies. lowest prices. Approval selections from W. npwards.— 
Fletcher, l Central Road, Port Sunlight. 

PRIZE TAME MICE.-Whites, Blues. Yellows, Chinchillas. Reds, Silvers, Orange- 
^Biacks. Chocolate, Creams. Variegated, 6d., 9d., Is., li. 64 pair.—P lowman, Char- 
mouth, Dorset. 


100 STAMPS from Banker’s (^rrespondence, 
Indian States, Monaco, Cyprus. 6d. only. Als 
“Chump, ' litw, 2s. 64—Bartlett, Bank Wes 

SILKWORMS’ EGGS, 100 for 84, postage Id. 
Sussex. 

FANCY MICE, variegated and black, 1». upwar 
50 DIFFERENT STAMPS, Including rare 
1911 surcharged RcpubUco, Ned. ludioe, W 
15(J Olenroy St., Cardiff. 

ENGLISH AND COLONIAL COINS.-«8« 

good Enslgnctte. List; stamp.— S. Escrket, . 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY complete, strong!me 
switches, rails, carriage, 7*. Number two Sci 
wheels, 5s. or offers -ARTHUR Chateb. Caboc 


good COLLECTION of 448 Stamps, exchange for Birds or Cosh.— Philip Brook. 


Bindley Road, Liversedge. 








The Treasure of the 
“San Pbilipo.” 


By PERCY P. WESTERMAN, 

Author of “ A Lad of Orit." etc. 


{Illustrated by Abtdur Twidlej 


CHAPTER V.—A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


** XPLAiN yourself, you young rascal,” exclaimed 
Xj my uncle, gripping me by the shoulder in his 
excitement. 

In reply I handed over my solution, explaining in 
a few words the principle of the magic square. For 
a few moments neither of them spoke. The pater, 
seizing a ruler, made a rough pencil mark on a char^ 


“While my uncle covered him with a revolver, my father relieved him of 
the knife.” 
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of the Parific that lay on the table; then, 
bringing his powerful fist down so heavily 
that the glasses and drawing instruments 
fairly jumped, he almost shouted ; 

“ Why, you are a regular brick, Reggie; 
that’s it right enough.” 

“Are t'.iere any islands shown on the 
chart?” asked niy Uncle Herbert. 

“ S ‘voral ; but let’s turn up Findlay’s 
Directory of the Pacific. Hello ! What 
have we liere ? ‘ Truk or Hogoleu L'-lamls. 

This group is compo.sed of four or five 
lofty basaltic islands, surrounded by a 
barrier reef. . . . Discovered by Captain 
Du[)errey, June 24, 1824 (that is, if 
Humphrey Trevena hadn’t done so a cen¬ 
tury before). ‘ Tiio northernnio.st of tlie 
group is in lat. 7'^ 42' 30'' N.’ (probably 
San Philipo Island skipped the navigator’s 
memory). It seems possible that an 
i.'land does exist at this position—eh, 
Iferbert ? ” 

“ Certainly. Do they give any further 
information ? ” 

“ Y'es; here is a choice piece : ‘ Captain 
(’heyne, of tlie brigs NdiacI and Will-o'-the 
Wii'P, tame her to collect bci he-de-mcr, 
and were completely taken off their guard 
by the apparent friendliness of the natives, 
who at first assisted them to build tlieir 
curing-houses. As soon as the Naiad left, 
they attacked the Wi.^p with a force of 
2.000 men, and were only repulsed with 
desperate fighting and the loss of six killed 
and five wounded. They also seized the 
long-boat, which w^as recovered the same 
day. . . . They had a great number of 
large Spanish knives, and were armed with 
bras.s-hilted cutlasses.’ ” 

“ Spanish knives and brass hilted cut¬ 
lasses,” repeated my uncle. “That’s 
strange.” 

“ It certainly points to a wneck of some 
Spanish war-vessel in bygone days.” 

What do you intend to do in the 
matter ? ” 

“ Why, fit out an expedition,” replied 
my father decisively. “ I’ve already 
formed a rough plan of action, but it is 
too late to di.scu88 it to-night. It’s time 
we w'ere all turned in and fast asleep.” 

So saying, my father swept the papers 
and charts off the table, locked the former 
in a safe, and placed the metal box with 
the now solved cipher in his pocket; then 
motioned us to retire, and extinguished 
the lamp. 

But for me, sleep was an impossibility. 
The exciting events of the last few days, 
culminating in my fortunate discovery, 
kept me awake, and in almost a fever of 
supj)ressed mental activity I was con¬ 
tinually turning from side to side in a 
fruitless endeavour to sleep. 

Outside the wind was howling across 
the harbour, making the trees shiver and 
creak in a w'eird and disturbing manner. 
Presently the clock struck two, and at 
almost the same time a current of air 
rushed into my room, causing the half¬ 
open door to swing back against the wall. 

“ Surely, they cannot have forgotten to 
shut the hall-door,” I thought, and, jump¬ 
ing out of bed, I walked silently towards 
the staircase. The other inmates had 
been more fortunate than I; my father 
was sleeping soundly, while his brother 
was snoring heavily, the place seemingly 
trembling under the vibrations of his 
sonorous efforts, and even as I listened I 
heard a faint click as if the dining-room 
door was being opened. 

Instantly I crept into uncle’s room, 
gently closed the door, and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Wake up,” I whispered, “there’s 
some one broken into the house.” 


“No luck,” he muttered. “Twenty 
fathoms down. Try again to-morrow,” 
and, turning over, he recommenced his dis¬ 
cordant snoring. 

“ Wake up,” I repeated, redoubling the 
shaking performance. “ There’s a bur¬ 
glar after the ciplier. ” 

The word “cipher” did it, for in an 
instant he was up and fully awake. 

“ Hush ! Listen ! ” And carefully open¬ 
ing the door I hastened to my father’s 
room to arouse him. 

Wo sallicMi forth to meet the foe; my 
father and uncle led the way, the latter 
grasping a revolver, while I followed, feel¬ 
ing somewhat disjointed in my lower 
limbs. 

At the t(^[> of the stair.s we waited for 
furtlier signs of th.e burglar, and in the 
dismal silence, broken only by the moan¬ 
ing of the wind, I could feel my heart 
throbbing violently against my ribs. At 
length came the unmistakable sounds of 
.some one moving cautiously. 

A man must naturally feel at a disad¬ 
vantage when, clad mainly in pyjamas, he 
is forced single-handed to tackle a house¬ 
breaking rullian ; but, with three of us, and 
the comforting reassurance imparted by 
the revolver, the deficiency of wardrobe 
counted for little. 

Suddenly the silence w-as broken by the 
noise of a furious scufile, followed by a 
shriek of pain ; and concealment being no 
longer necessary, the brothers dashed 
downstairs. My uncle led in the race, 
but, tripping over a man’s body, he lay 
half-stunned, while my father, who fol¬ 
lowed more cautiously, narrowly escaped 
the same fate. Then some one rushed 
fpiickly through the hall and began to 
fumble with the lock of the front-door, 
and, as the door was thrown violently 
open, there was a blinding flash from the 
vicinity of the floor, followed by another 
yell of pain, and the pungent smell of gun¬ 
powder filled the air. 

“That’s settled his hash, Howard,” I 
heard my uncle exclaim. “ Get a light 
and see what we are up to.” 

I made for the dining-room to light the 
lamp, and as I crossed the hall my bare 
feet stepped in a pool of warm liquid. 
With trembling fingers I struck a match 
and lighted the lamp, and returned to the 
scene of the struggle. 

My uncle was leaning against the wall, 
the still smoking revolver in his hand, and 
my father was leaning over a motionless 
figure huddled at the foot of the stairs, 
while a stream of blood, through which I 
had stepped, slowly welled across the floor. 

“ The man has been stabbed ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Uncle Herbert. “Whatever does 
it mean ? ” 

“ Get another light—a hurricane lamp, 
there’s one in the kitchen—and run the 
other man down. You winged him right 
enough, Herbert; he can’t be far away.” 

The light was procured, and following 
a w'ell-defined trail outside the door, w'e 
ran the other burglar to earth in a shrub¬ 
bery close to the garden gate. 

Simultaneously, my uncle and I recog¬ 
nised him—it was the Brazilian seaman 
who had tried to stab my uncle on the 
wreck, and w’hom I had seen lying on the 
cl iff-path. 

While my uncle covered him with a re¬ 
volver, for he snarled viciously like a 
wounded animal at bay, my father relieved 
him of his knife, and, lifting him by their 
combined efforts, they carried him into the 
house ; but before reaching the door he had 
fainted. 

“ He’s shot through the fleshy part of 
his right leg,” said my father. “Just put 


on a temporary bandage till we can attend 
to the other beauty. Whatever made 
them fight each other like that, I 
wonder ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied my uncle, rip¬ 
ping the man’s trousers with a penknife 
and winding a long strip of linen round 
the wound, for the bullet had cut a clean 
liole right through the Brazilian’s leg. 
“ But, you see, there is something very 
mysterious in the manner in which this 
scoundrel has followed me up.” 

“ Now for the other man,” exclaimed 
my father. “ I am afraid he has been 
badly hurt. Why, Herbert; you have had 
a ga.sh yourself—look ! ” 

“ Pooh! A mere nothing. I hardly 
felt it.” 

“ But it’s bleeding pretty freely.” 

“ Yes, the Brazilian made a jab at me 
as he broke away. But who’s this? ” 

They had lifted the man w^ho had been 
left lying at the foot of the stairs, and 
carried him, still unconscious, into the 
kitchen. He was apparently quite a young 
man, with closely cropped hair and clean¬ 
shaven face, or, rather, his chin was 
covered w’ith a four days’ growth of brist¬ 
ling hair, while his dress consisted of a 
close fitting suit of dark blue cloth,the coat¬ 
tails tucked in under the trouser band. 

“ Here’s a fine bird,” remarked Uncle 
Herbert, as he began to cut away the odd- 
looking clothing to get at a wound in the 
man’s side. “ You know whera he comes 
from ? ” 

“ No,” replied my father. 

“ Bodmin. He’s escaped from the naval 
prison.” 

“ I wonder what he’s been up to,” re¬ 
marked my father thoughtfully. “ A naval 
prisoner does not usually associate with 
foreign seamen, and burglars to boot.” 

“ It’s a clean cut, and not particularly 
dangerou.s,” announced Uncle Herbert. 
“ Bring the light closer, Reggie.” 

“ Hello ! ” he added, looking at my face, 
which must have been horribly white. 
“This won’t do. Run away to the other 
room, and keep your head between your 
knees till you feel better. I can’t have 
three patients on my hands.” 

I did as I was bid, for everything was 
beginning to whirl round. Presently my 
father came in to get some brandy, for the 
second patient was recovering. As day¬ 
light began to dawn, they carried the man 
upstairs to my room, and presently, after 
a good deal of talking, my father and 
uncle came downstairs. 

“ Run upstairs and get your things on, 
Reggie,” said my father, “ I want you to 
fetch the police-sergeant. But, remember, 
don’t say a word to anyone about the man 
we have upstairs. It’s only the Brazilian 
we are going to give in charge; he’s 
coming to now. Remember what I say, and 
I’ll tell you the reason later.” 

“ Did I understand him to say that the 
Brazilian was coming downstairs?” I 
heard my father remark. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” replied my uncle. 

“ Then he must have been in one of our 
rooms. Only to think that that dirty 
scoundrel was hanging around us with his 
knife while we were asleep. I’ll go up¬ 
stairs and see if anything is touched.” 

A moment later I heard my father shout, 
“ It’s gone ! ” 

“What’s gone?” asked Uncle Herbert. 

“The box containing the cipher.” 

“ It can’t be far, at all events,” said my 
uncle. “ Let’s search the brute.” 

I am afraid they were none too gentle 
with the man, but a thorough search re¬ 
vealed nothing. 

“ Try the place where we caught him,” 
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•ugffested the pater, and we all three went 
outdoors, carefully examining the well- 
defined trail. After a lengthy search we 
found, not only the box, but a bundle of 
papers cunningly hidden under the shrub¬ 
bery in a tangled mass of twigs and leaves. 

After glancing at the contents of the 
metal box, which was still intact, niy 
father opened the packet of papers, and, 
to our surprise, they were the actual docu¬ 
ments filched from my uncle’s cabin on the 
ill-fated Andrea Dona. 

“ You have only forestalled fate by a 
few hours, Reggie," remarked the pater. 
“ You see, here is the exact key to the 
cipher—the figures your uncle took to be 
mere business papers. However, run on 
down for the police." 

As I passed through the hall to get my 
cap, I gave an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise, for there were no signs of the 
Brazilian. 

In reply to my shout, my father and 
uncle came running up, and their astonish¬ 
ment was, in spite of the situation, comi¬ 
cal to behold. We made a hasty yet 
thorough search of the house and grounds, 
with no result. The man had vanished as 
completely as if he had been provided 
with wings. 

“ But he cannot get far, with a wounded 
leg like that," I remarked. 

" It certainly is strange; but he must 
have a wonderful nerve to play ’possum 
like that. However, I think we need not 
send for the police, after all; for they 
will think we are either mad or else in¬ 
venting fairy-tales." 

Everything considered there was not 
much to grumble about. We had, it is 
true, a wounded man on our hands, and 
Uncle Herbert had received a slight cut 
from the Brazilia.n’s knife; but as a set¬ 
off we had regained the papers, though 
they served merely to confirm my solution 
to the cipher, while the Brazilian, who had 
a.n ounce of lead through his leg, would 
hardly care to repeat his burgling exploits 
after such a disastrous ending to his first 
attempt. 

While at breakfast they told me about 
the wounded man upstairs, and why I was 
not to have mentioned him to the police. 


The man, who gave his name as Alec 
Johnston, a R('otsman, had broken out of 
Bodmin Nav.il Prison, where he had been 
sent after being sentenced by court-martial 
for the heinous (dTence, in naval law, of 
striking a su))erior otlicer. He appeared, 
said my father, to be a well-set-up he<althy 
young fellow, with a fair amount of intel¬ 
lect, and there was no reason to doubt his 
story. 

Lett an orphan at an early age, he was 
sent by his relations to the training-ship 
St. In due course ho was 

“ passed out " and sent on a sea going 
ship, and. by thorougli devotion to his 
duty, bade fair to speedily become a petty 
oiliccr. By some means or other he in¬ 
curred the enmity of a bully, who, by a 
fawning subservience to his sui>€riors, had 
been recently made a bo’sun’s mate, and 
the climax was reached when Johnston 
refused to participate in a drunken spree 
ashore. From that time his life on board 
became intolerable. Under the cloak of 
discipline the bo’sun’s mate seized every 
possible opportunity to humiliate and 
insult the young seaman, till one day the 
young Scot turned upon his tormentor 
and struck him violently in the face. 

The circumstances of this breach of 
discipline w^ere reported to the Com¬ 
mander, and at the court-martial, where 
the evidence in support of the prosecution 
was given by a ship’s corporal and two 
seamon, neither of whom had witnessed 
the assault, the draconic sentence of two 
years’ hard labour to be followed by dis¬ 
missal from H.M. Service, was passed 
upon the hapless Scot. 

Smarting under the gro.^s injustice of 
his sentence, Johnston seized the first 
opportunity of effecting his escape under 
circumstjmees of remarkable audacity, 
and, travelling by night and hiding by 
day, he made his way towards the coast, 
trusting to find a sympathetic fisherman 
to give him a passage away from the 
danger zone. 

Chance led him to the neighbourhood of 
Polruan, and, as a change of clothes was 
essential, he resolved to break into a 
house and procure some garments that 
were less distinctive than his own. A 


fortunate circumstance prompted him to 
effect an entry into our house. 

Now, as it happened, the Brazilian had 
removed a pane of glass and opened a 
window barely ten minutes before, and, 
in order to facilitate his retreat, he had 
drawn the bolts of both the front and 
back doors. This he had done witliout 
disturbing any of us, and had actually 
crept into my father’s room and removed 
the cijiher from his coat-pocket. 

In the meantime the sailor had found 
the front door ajar and had cautiously 
made his way into the house, though the 
slight noise he had made caused me to be 
on the alert. In the hall lie took down an 
overcoat and hat, but, requiring other 
articles of clothing, he made up his mind 
to risk a visit to the ujistairs rooms. 

Just as he was ascending the stairs he 
e.ruountered the Brazilian, and, in tlie 
darkness, each imagined the other to be 
one of the occupiers of the house. In 
almost dead silence they grappled, strug¬ 
gling fiercely and determinedly, till, over¬ 
balancing, they both fell in a heap at 
the foot of the stairs, at the very 
moment that we were leaning over the 
balustrades. 

Then it w’as that the Brazilian, whip¬ 
ping out his formidable knife, stabbed the 
sailor and broke away, only to be 
‘‘ winged " by my uncle’s shot. 

Thus we were under an obligation to 
the unfortunate Alec Johnston for his 
burglarious act. But for him the Bra¬ 
zilian might have got clean aw'ay with 
both the cipher and its key. As far as 
we knew', he might be an agent for some 
syndicate of rogues in Pernambuco, who, 
knowing the history of the San Philipo, 
might instantly fit out a vessel to attempt 
to recover the treasure. 

Both my father and his brother ex¬ 
pressed themselves very strongly on the 
subject of the gross injustice done to the 
young seaman, and, coming to the con¬ 
clusion that there would be no moral 
wrong done in concealing the man under 
these circumstances, they decided to be¬ 
friend him, or at least to take no active 
steps in preventing his bid for freedom. 
do be continued.) 



TALBOT’S HOUSE: 

A STORY OF THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST. 


O LD Dick didn’t keep a diary, but 
occasionally at the end of term or 
thereabouts he wrote a very long letter to 
a friend of his in the North, who had been 
with him at Oxford. Old Dick said that 
this periodical letter relieved his mind. 
He said that was why he wrote it. But 
as his friend was an old Petersfield boy, 
and, from the time of his leaving the 
school, had never ceased to take the 
greatest interest in it, there is a presump¬ 
tion that he had other motives in writing. 
This term had been so full of surprises, so 
full of interesting developments, and 
closed so satififactorily that Old Dick had 
a great deal to say. 

I told you in my last letter about the 
strange experiences of Andrew Cary, of his 
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CHAPTER XX.—A LETTER FROM DICK. 

falling off his bicycle and being taken to 
a gipsy encampment, of his studio in my 
house, and the pictures he painted there. 
You are not very much interested in pic¬ 
tures, I know, and perhaps have not seen 
the notices of this year’s Academy. Well, 
both Andrew Cary’s pictures—‘ The 
Gipsies ’ and ‘ Sylvia,* were well hung. 
They caused quite a sensation, I believe. 
Even * the people who know ’ refused to 
credit the fact that they had been painted 
by a boy of sixteen. 

“ And then, of course, it began to be 
noised abroad about Petersfield, and the 
strangest versions of Andrew’s adventures 
were current. One was, that his father was 
an actor, and that he had disguised him¬ 
self as a foreign gipsy in order to gain 


entrance to the camp. Everybody agrees 
that the central figup of the young gipsy 
woman is splendidly done. You heard, 1 
tliink, that this same young woman actually 
stabbed the very horse-thief who kid¬ 
napped Andrew. Altogether that was the 
strangest series of events in my experience 
as a schoolmaster. 

“ Some of the visitors to the Academy 
recognised ‘Me.’ I have found out since 
that many months ago Andrew' rescued 
‘ Me* from being drowned in the swim¬ 
ming-place. I thought at the time that 
F'clix Manton had something to do with 
it; I know now that Manton actually 
stood by and did not attempt to save her, 
and that Andrew, after it was over, flung 
him into the water. But 1 must finish 
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about the pictures. Sir William Jessopp, 
who has the highest opinion of Andrew’s 
talents, bought ' The Gipsies ’ for his own 
house. When it became known that he had 
bought it, several people wanted to buy 
‘ Sylvia.’ But Andrew said it was not for 
sale. Do you knovr why ? Because he has 
given it to his housemaster. When he told 
me, he almost broke down. He is not a 
very fluent talker. He stammered out that 
he could never repay me in any way for all 
that I had done for him, though in reality 
I have hardly ever done anything—beyond 
believing in him. 

“ He is a good lad. At one time I 
thought he seemed to be a little ashamed of 
his father. Mr. Cary is one of the most 
upright and fearless men that one could 
meet, but he is not exactly a man of 
culture. Some of the boys used to make 
disparaging references to Andrew’s birth, 
etc., as boys are apt to do, and this led the 
lad to regret that his father was what he 
was. But now all that i.s changed. 

“ I expect that the change was really 
due to Gerald Stuart, Lord Stuart’s son. 
You’ve met Gerald, so that there is no need 
for me to tell you what a charming boy he 
is. He and Andrew became great friends. 
Gerald was patient and forbearing, as he 
needed to be, for Andrew was a boy of 
moods. He was wonderfully sensitive and 
excitable, and would sometimes go off by 
himself and not speak to anyone for a day 
or two. Well, Gerald ha.s cured him of his 
moods and cured him also of that foolish 
feeling of shame that he had in connection 
with his sterling and stalwart father. To 
crown all, he invited himself to stay at 
Farmer Cary’s farm during the Easter 
holidays, to the intense delight of Cary 
and his son. 

“And that leads me to speak of Felix 
Manton. I told you before that I had 
grave suspicions about Manton—of his 
visit to Westhampton, etc. The whole 
thing came out with a rush near the end 
of term. Manton and Wilson were the 
ringleaders in an organised betting club, 
of which there w’orc quite a dozen members 
in the school, most of them in my house. 
Manton did go to the races at Westhamp* 
ton on the occasion when Captain Paget 
met him in the High Street. He went to 
race meetings also in the holidays. But 
Wilson was the worst offender. He was 
one of the mean, greedy sort, -and got to 
borrowing, and even taking money from 
the other members of the club. He returns 
no more to Petensficld. 

“ Manton and he were quarrelling on the 
evening of the Earl’s Medal Examination, 
and he pushed Manton over and injured his 


thigh. Manton was evidently feeling ill 
at the time, and, since, he has had such a 
bad time that he has only just gone home. 
I wish you could have followed for yourself 
that boy’s career since he has been here. 
He evidently started with a distaste for 
the place, and speedily took an intense dis¬ 
like to Andrew Cary, and in a less degree 
to Gerald Stuart, and I think also to mo. 
He simply went from bad to worse. He 
began by playing the coward over ‘ Me ’ 
when she fell into the water. That led to 
a lie to cover himself. By-and-by, by 
spending money freely, he got considerable 
influence over certain of the boys, and 
when he took up with this gambling craze 
he was able to enlist them into a secret club, 
and lead them where he liked. Of course 
he had to lie about it all, and he became so 
versed in lying that he could stand and 
look me in the face and deny anything. 

“ I am most thankful to say that we 
have also changed all that. Our chaplain 
preached a sermon on the Sunday before 
the Earl’s Medal Examination about the 
Fire of God. I thouglit it a particularly 
good sermon, but our old friend Paget said 
in his haste that it was over the heads of 
the boys. However, it went straight to the 
heart of Felix Manton. I can only imagine 
what the boy suffered for nearly a week 
after. Then he sent for me and made a 
clean breast of everything. I knew it all 
before, having taken steps with Wilson, 
hut I cannot tell you what I felt when I 
reflected upon all that had happened, all 
the apparent hopthssiiess of Manton’s 
character, and then to hear this boy ex¬ 
pressing his genuine sorrow and repent¬ 
ance. If the chaplain never does anybody 
else any good in this world (and I am sure 
he will do many people good—he has me at 
all events) yet he has not lived in vain. 

“ Felix Manton is a reformed character. 
During the holidays it has been delightful 
to see his relationships with Andrew and 
Gerald. They have been constantly to see 
him in the sick-house, and, he has told me, 
have never once mentioned the past, but 
have treated him in the friendliest possible 
way. To finish with they rode with him 
to Petersfield Road Station. There was a 
dramatic fitness about that ride. Once 
before they rode with him to the station. 
It was the day on which he went to We.^^t- 
hanipton. He invited them to go with him 
in order that they miglit be able to say 
that they had seen him off at that station, 
which is the proper station for his home, to 
which be was ostensibly bound, but not the 
proper station for Westhampton. I went 
with him in the carriage, as he is still quite 
lame, on this second occasion. He rec^led 


the former ride. And the significance of 
this one was not lost upon him, I can tell 
you. Andrew and Gerald helped him into 
his carriage, and travelled with him until 
he had to change trains. There, I suppose, 
they helped him again. A sight like that is 
worth living for. 

“ But I am wandering on, and this letter 
is already unconscionably long. These lads 
interest me so that I am apt to think they 
must be interesting to everybody. 

“ Andrew is not the only one who has 
brought credit to Talbot’s. Gerald Stuart 
won the medal, and won it on his merits, 
in spite of circumstances that were cal¬ 
culated in all human probability to rob him 
of the prize. His father and mother were 
delighted. He is coming back to Peters- 
field for another year at least, and at some 
time or other should add another to our 
list of distinguished ’Varsity men. Andrew 
is coming back for the summer term, and 
then Sir William Jessopp proposes to take 
him in hand. I suspect that Lord Stuart 
is at the back of that arrangement. He is 
at the back of a good many pleasant 
arrangements. 

“By the way, perhaps I ought to give 
you another scrap of news. I learned, to 
my great surprise, that Davidson had 
applied for and obtained a mathematical 
professorship, and that he gives up at the 
end of next term. Candidly, I think pro¬ 
fessorial work will suit him better than 
schoolmastering. All the troubles of the 
year have been in my house, but it appears 
that he has had a good many annoyances in 
his own. One of his new men, Clerke, i.s 
shaping very well. I had a long talk with 
one of the Governors about the turn events 
had taken, and after their meeting four 
days ago, I received a letter from them 
offering me the Headmastership, when it 
became vacant. That was the greatest sur¬ 
prise of all, as you may imagine. I replied 
that I was in ‘ the sere and yellow leaf ’ 
and not really capable of undertaking the 
post. This morning I have received a long 
letter from Lord Stuart, urging me on all 
grounds to accept it. Lord Stuart generally 
manages to get his own way. If I were to 
accept it, I should still stick to my house. 
I couldn’t possibly give up Talbot’s. 

“Well, I must close. ‘Me’ sends her 
love—at least I have made her say she 
docs—and one of thc.se fine days * we two ’ 
will make a journey to your cold northern 
regions, though it is always a wrench to 
tear ourselves away from the Fore.st. We 
shall expect you as usual on the 29th or 
before. The door of Talbot’s is always, 
open.” 

[the end.] 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLA VERDON WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—KITTAMBO, MORRI-MAN OF THE MEXDIS. 


M eanwhile Tom had w^ritten some me.s- 
sages on parchment in the Arabic 
tongue. 

Kittambo, a tall priest, clad in the 
(juaint dress of the Morri-men, waited 
fiatieiitly before the idol. He was an am- 
I'itious man, and showed his restless nature 
ia the keenness of his face. He was 


flattered by being called first, and show'ed 
it in his demeanour. 

“ Kittambo,” said Tom, speaking in 
Mendi, “ I have a message here for Momo- 
jah, the great chief. You must deliver it 
into his own hands and to no one else. It 
calls him to come to me. I have a message 
from the gods for him. You must wait 


wherever he is until he consents to come- 
w’ith you. Each morning and evening re¬ 
peat the summons until he obeys. If he 
refuses for seven days leave him and return 
here.” 

Upon the parchment Tom had written 
a few sentences from the Koran, and then 
followed the summons written in Arabic- 
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and in Mendi. As he handed it to Kit- 
tambo, Tom said— 

“If you return with Momo-jah. I shall 
resign the Head Priesthood to you. Go, 
find him, and deliver the message of the 
gods.” 

Kittambo bowed to the ground, saluted 
the idol, and stalked proudly away. 

“ Yoiiiii, come hither. Here is a mes¬ 
sage for the great chief Momo-Kiki, the 
brother of Momo-jah. Take it and find 
the chief wherever he is, and bring him 
before me. 

“ Swami, this message is to the great 
<hief Makaia.” 

To each Tom repeated the same instruc¬ 
tions. and promised great rewards in case 
of success. He had little expectation that 
any of the chiefs would respond by coming 
at his bidding, and his main thought was 
to get rid of the Morri-men for a week. 
He rather expei ted that the chiefs would 
see to it that the Morri-men did not return 
at all, for Momo-jah, Momo-Kiki, and 
Makaia were about as bloodthirsty tyrants 
as could be found in the whole of West 
•Africa. But long before the week expired 
Tom hoj)ed to be far away from the vil¬ 
lage. He was stirred from his thoughts by 
the beating of drums and tom-toms, and 
the cries of the warriors. He caught the 
w’ord, “ Sacrifice ! Sacrifice ! ” ref)eated 
again and again, and saw that the head¬ 
men were talking excitedly together. 
(Joing to the side of the god of war, he 
called the headmen. 

“ O chiefs, I have sent Morri-men Kit¬ 
tambo, Yonni, and Swami on important 
business to the great chiefs Makaia, Momo- 
Kiki, and Momo-jah. I have ordered them 
to come here. You must prepare for their 
coming.” 

A murmur of a.stonishment ran through 
the crow’d of w'arriors. The.se names were 
names of terror through the whole country, 
and it seemed the height of impossibility 
that any of them would appear at the com¬ 
mand of any priest, however exalted. 

“ The message is from the gods, and the 
gods demand sacrifice. Provide me men 
for the altars, O chiefs, men whom I can 
slay with my own hands before the .sacred 
gods of the inner sanctuary. They cry out 
for men ; give them to me, O chiefs, lest the 
gods be angry and ye be destroyed.” 

The clamour which arose was almost 
deafening, and the crowd pointed to the 
pri.soners. 

“ We have the men, 0 priest, brave men. 
white, brown, and black. Warriors who.se 
hearts are red with the courage of the lion, 
whose arms are strong with the strength of 
the elephant. They fought us and have 
killed our brothers. They are meet for 
sacrifice. We give them to the gods.” 

Tom pointed with his wand to Zabari, 
w'hose face changed as he heard the words 
of the crowd. 

“I want that man first; bind him 
securely, guard him on all sides, and bring 
him to me. Let him not kill him.self on 
your spears, but force him to come to the 
altar.” 

The W’arriors threw themselves upon 
Zabari and cut him Ioo.se from the post. 
'I'hey wound strong ropes around his arms 
and thighs, and surrounded him so as to 
h ad him to the entrance of the temple, 
where Tom stood with the .sacrificial sword 
in his hand. He looked a fearsome object 
;is he stood in the shadow beside the idol, 
w ith his Morri-dress hanging about him, his 
hideously painted mask, the upstanding 
wild hair, and the wicked-looking swf)rd in 
his hand. No wonder poor Zabari felt his 
.‘uperstitious fears carrying his manhood 
away. All the West African dread of the 
fetish supcr.stition aro.se in his heart, and 


he looked the picture of abject fear as he 
was pushed towards the temple. He would 
willingly have Hung himself back upon the 
spears of the warriors, but Tom had fore¬ 
seen this, and by his command the butt 
ends were turned to Zabari. A few yards 
from the temple the w’arriors took their 
hands off him and he had to totter forward 
alone. His eyes were staring in wild 
affright, his knees knocked together, his 
teeth chattered. He cast wild glances to 


a tremendous effort he roused himself to an 
understanding of the position. 

“ Pretend to be terrified, throw yourself 
on your knees, and follow me into the 
temple. Scream once or twice when you 
are out of sight of the j)€ople.” 

Zabari fell upon his knees and slowly 
crawled after Tom. He disappeared within 
the shadows. 

Crichton, Fedash. and Gordon strained 
on the roi)es which bound them as several 


“Crichton jumped and gaye a howl of delight.” 


the right and left, and finally plunged in a 
kind of deliiium tow'ards the Head Priest, 
Tom stretched out his hand and placed it on 
his head. Zabari shrunk aw’ay from the 
touch. Then Tom spoke in low tones. 

“ Zabari, thou foolish one, where are 
your eyes, that you have not recognised 
me ? ” 

The hunter started as though he had 
been hit with a bullet, and stared wildly at 
Tom. The truth began to pierce the thick 
cloud of his superstitious terror. With 


agonised shrieks rang out from the temple. 
The W’arriors crowded around them. Then 
there came an awful silence, which w’as 
broken at length by the sound of chanting 
within the temple. The warriors rai.sed 
a shout of triumph and beat their shiehls 
with their spears. Tom stood once more in 
the doorway and pointed with his wand at 
Crichton. He w’ished to spare his men as 
much as possible the mental agony which 
w’ns upon them, and thought at one time 
that he would give the Scouts’ signal of 
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the chirrup of the grasshopper. Crichton 
w^as pushed forward by the w'arriors. He 
■hook off their hands and turned on them. 

“Keep away from me, you wretched 
niggers, or I’ll drive my foot into you. 
x/o you think an Englishman cares for 
your priestly tricks? I can walk up to 
that bloodthirsty old humbug without 
your assistance.” 

He strode forward and stood boldly a 
faw yards from Tom. He only knew a 
few words of the Mcndi tongue, but he 
made up his mind to say what he had to 
say in English. He looked calmly at the 
head priest and a scornful smile curled 
his lips. 

“ Look here, old rag-bag, don’t you run 
sway with the idea that I am scared at 
our tomfoolery, or afraid of your sword. 

only wish I had my hands loose for ono 
or two minutes. You think that you are 
able to triumph over England, but don’t 
you make any mistake. You may kill me, 
and dozens of Englishmen besides, but you 
won’t keep the Flag from flying over this 
country, and a jolly good job too. For 
every Engli.shman killed, a hundred will 
come to avenge his death, so bear that in 
mind, you play-acting old villain.” 

It was w'ith difficulty that Tom could 
keep from laughter, but he managed to 
say in a low tone— 

“ Good old Crichton! Beat the big 
drum, that’? a good little boy ! ” and then 
in Mendi to roar out : “ Peace, slave ! ” 

Crichton jumped a yard or so in the air 
and gave a howl of delight. It seemed 
to the Mendis that it was a yell of terror. 
It might have been anything, for Crichton 
hardly knew whether he stood on his^head 
or hie heels, when he fully realised what 
Tom’s whisper meant. He would have 
marched right into the temple if Tom had 
not blocked his way. And then he thought 
that he had better take advantage of the 
situation by showing how much he was 
terrified by a closer acquaintance with 
the dreaded Morri-man. He jerked him¬ 
self about and threw himself into various 
postures until Tom thought the play had 
lasted long enough. 

“ The white man is mad with fear,” he 
said in a loud voice to the Mendis; “he 
does not know what he is doing. I wish 
we had a better man for the sacrifice.” 

“ Here, drop that, Tom,” whispered 
Orichton, as he grovelled in the dust at his 
feet; “ don’t run down a comrade before 
. these niggers. Play the game. But just 
Wait till I get into the temple. I’ll howl 
.fit to shake the place down.” 

Crawling forward on his knees, he fol¬ 
lowed Tom into the temple. Blood-curd¬ 
ling yells arose the next minute, and then 
came silence once again. 

But inside, Crichton and Zabari were 
eating bananas with great gusto, and Tom 
went outside and carried out the same 
farce with Fedash and Gordon. When 
the hunter was led near a sharp chirrup 
sounded from the temple. Fedash noticed 
it immediately, and a smile flitted over his 
face. He knew that Zabari at any rate was 
safe inside the place, and that in some mys¬ 
terious w,ay the Morri-man had become 
their friend. He had been as terrified as his 
comrade had been at the thought of enter¬ 
ing the dreaded Ju-Ju temple, and ad¬ 
vanced with the same trepidation, but the 
chirrup told him that all was well. With 
Gordon the task was the easiest of all. 
His wound had made him listless, and he 
was unable to do anything more than 
quietly submit to be pushed forward by 
file warriors. When he entered the 
temple Zabari and the others were waiting 
to receive him, and in his joy he forgot 
to give a death-scream. Tom gave the 


warriors a speech in Arabic and then con¬ 
cluded in Mendi. 

“ The altar has been fed, the gods are 
propitious and well pleased with you all. 
You may rest now in your huts until the 
great cliiefs obey my summons. In a few 
days, or perhaps in a few hours, Momo- 
jah and IMomo-Kiki will be here. ]Makaia 
will follow. Y^ou must prepare for their 
coming. Gather all you need for a great 
feast. We will rejoice when the great 
cliii'fs come.” 

There was much enthusiasm over this 
announcement, for the chiefs were famous 
men, and the thought of their coming at 
the summons of their own Morri-man filled 
the people with pride. Tom ordered the 
headmen to station a guard of trusty war¬ 
riors all round the temple, at not less than 
thirty paces away ; they were to maintain 
con.stant vigilance in order to prevent any 
approach to the temple, not even a Morri- 
man was to be allowed to disturb the quiet 
of the sanctuary. Offerings of bananas, 
rice, and fruit of all descriptions were 
brought for the altar, and Tom chuckled 
with delight as he saw the provisions being 
laid down in the avenue. It was a happy 
company which gathered in the dark room 
of the sanctuary. 

Zabari told the story of their misadven¬ 
tures after they had left Tom. They had 
tried to scale the stockade which ran round 
the village, but were detected and forced to 
hide. Then they made a rush for the 
gateways, but found each so strongly 
guarded that it was utterly impossible to 
get through. Gordon had broken down and 
had to be helped forward. They hid in 
several huts, only escaping death by the 
merest chance. Again and again they 
slipped out, until at length they were 
brought to bay near the passage at the 
South Gate, and had to fight for their lives. 
The headmen shouted to spare their lives 
in order that they might be put to the 
torture by the priests. Despite these 
orders, however, at one time it seemed as 
if the fury of the warriors could not bo 
satisfied save by their immediate death, 
and if the chiefs had not flung themselves 
upon the prostrate forms of the Scouts 
nothing would have saved them. 

Fedash then told his companions the 
story of his adventures after the attack 
had been made in the forest. He had 
seen a rifle-barrel protruding from the 
stockade, and shouted a warning and fell 
flat on the ground. Rolling into a hedge, 
he slipped under the bushes and lay for a 
time. Then, rising, he ran for some dis¬ 
tance and concealed himself in the upper 
branches of a great camwood tree. Here 
he remained until the shouts of the 
warriors told him that all was over. He 
found Wallolo bleeding from several 
severe wounds, and at first thought that 
he wae dead. A faint fluttering of the 
pulse told him that life was not yet ex¬ 
tinct. He dragged the body aw-ay, and 
after great exertions hauled it into the 
tree. Here he made a platform, and with 
the aid of native drugs and medicines soon 
fanned the tiny spark of life to a flame. 
In a few days Wallolo was able to look 
about him, and was now in a fair way of 
recovery. 

As soon as he could be left in safety 
Fedash had set out to discover what had 
happened to Tom and the rest. The dead 
bodies of the Scouts before the Ju-Ju 
temple told him what had happened, and 
he was able to judge from the guard out¬ 
side the large hut that the prisoners yet 
surviving were impri.soned there. After 
he had made the hole large enough to hand 
in the knife and cut the bonds of Zabari. 
he had been compelled to steal away, and 


had been unable to return until Tom 
the rest liad broken out. 

“ But I never expected to see you again, 
master,” he continued ; “ and least of all to 
find you in the dress and position of the 
head Morri-man of the temple. When I 
saw Zabari pushed forward I thought it 
was all over with us.” 

“ I am an old Morri-man, Fedash, and 
know all the tricks of the trade. Luckily 
for u.s all I made straight for the temple, 
and if the Head Priest was not quite so 
satisfied with my appearance as you seem 
to be, at lea.st it was lucky for you that 
I was able to dress the part, and speak 
Arabic as well as Mendi.” 

“ I never saw anything like it,” said 
Crichton with a laugh. “ Fancy me call¬ 
ing you ‘old rag-bag.’ I meant to have a 
running kick at you as I came up. My 
shocs are not quite the sort for a real first- 
rate shot for goal, but I meant to give you 
something to remind you of the power of 
an English footballer’s kick.” 

“ Luckily you did not, my boy. I saw 
by the look of you that you were up to 
mischief, so I hastened to put you out of 
your misery, and myself out of danger. 
But it went to my heart to leave any of 
you in the awful uncertainty, and only the 
knowledge of the danger prevented me 
giving you a signal when you were tied to 
the posts. It was well I did not, however, 
for the slightest sign on the part of any of 
you would have aroused the suspicion of 
the Mendis.” 

The next day a great shouting and beat¬ 
ing of drums told the Scouts that something 
out of the ordinary was happening outside 
the village. People were thronging to the 
South Gate, and presently the sound of 
firing was heard. A few minutes later a 
man came running at full epeed up to the 
temple. He was challenged by the guard 
and ordered to stand back. 

It was Kittambo, stained with the marka 
of travel, but bearing a look of triumph 
on his face. 

“ Master,” he cried, “ all is well; Momo- 
jah and Momo-Kiki are both coming with 
their followers. They have obeyed the 
summons, and will be here in a few 
minutes. I have carried out my task with 
euccess, and Yonni has succeeded also.” 

“ My word ! ” said Tom to Crichton, in 
reat alarm. “ Here is a mess, if you like. 

thought the meseengers would be away 
for seven days at least, and in that time I 
reckoned we should be far away from the 
village. These men are Paramount Chiefs, 
and I never dreamed that they would obey 
the summons of a Morri-man. What in the 
world is to be done now ? ” 

“ Clear out from the back as they come 
in at the front. We dare not wait; the 
Morri-men will be suspicious if we bar the 
way to the temple. They have always 
come in when they liked.” 

“We cannot possibly get out at the back ; 
the guard is all around us. You must get 
into the darkest corner of the temple and 
lie snug, and I must go through with it 
somehow. But this is the worst hole we 
have got into yet, and I cannot see a single 
way out.” 

Meanwhile, Kittambo, who was now 
joined by Y'onni, stood outside, calling 
upon the Head Priest, and remonstrating 
with the guard for blocking the way. The 
tumult ceased when Tom appeared in the 
doorway. 

“ Welcome, Kittambo and Tonni,” said 
he; “ you have done well. Go back to the 
great chiefs and lead them to me. No man 
must come near the temple until I have 
seen the chief.';. The Poro must not be 
broken. Beyou I this line no one most pass. 
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Place sknlls along the place I indicate. It 
is torture and death for anyone who goes 
beyond them.” 

Kittambo and Yonni gathered the skulls 
from the temple avenue and laid them on 
the line marked out by Tom. 

” Yonni, go back to the chiefs and bring 
them here. Kittambo, draw* near.” 

The Morri-man stood about three feet 
disUmt from the line of skulls. 

” In a few days, Kittambo, you will have 
my place here. All depends upon rny inter¬ 
view with the chiefs. But mark this, no 
man must break the Poro by coming nearer 
than this to the sanctuary. I have epoken.” 

The sound of drums, horns, and the 
firing of rifles heralded the coming of the 
chiefs, and presently a huge crowd came 
thronging along the streets. The headmen 
followed two chiefs who strode in front. 
One was the Paramount Chief of the Upper 
Kittam country, ^lomo-jah, and the other 
the Paramount Chief of the Sowra country, 
Momo-Kiki, his brother. The first was a 
tall old man of between eighty and ninety 
years of age. He had an intelligent face 
and commanded many thousande of war- 
boys. Ho was one of the cleverest and 


most canning men in the whole of West 
Africa. 

His brother Momo-Kiki was much 
younger. Of short stature, but very power¬ 
ful build, he had a face marked with many 
scare, and posses.^ed a pair of cunning glit¬ 
tering eye^. He had been a slave raider 
and w'arrior all his day.s, and had probably 
seen more bloodshed than any other man 
in the country. 

They came into the open space, stared 
at the row of skulls, and then w^aited for 
Tom to speak. With a haughty gesture he 
motioned to them to be seated. Two low 
thrones, over which leopard skins had been 
thrown, were carried out. Huge palm 
umbrellas were held over their heads, and 
their chiefs grouped themselves behind. 
Momo-jah sank back on his seat and threw 
a sharp look around. 

Just then a man pushed through the 
crowd. It was Swami, tired and footsore, 
with his back bleeding from many wounds 
caused by bamboo rods. His left hand had 
been cut off. The blood showed through 
the bandages. 

*' I come from Makaia, master,” he 
called out. 

(To he continued.) 


” What does he say? ” said Tom. 

“ He refuses to obey your summons, 
master, and laughs at you. He had me 
scourged with rods, my left hand cut off 
at the wrist, and drove me out of his camp. 
He says he will kill you w'hen he has 
finished with the Engli.«h.” 

‘‘ You have done well, Swami, and shall 
bo well rewarded. Another messenger 
shall carry my curse to Makaia. He will 
never finish with the English, but shall be 
defeated and di.«graced. Carried down the 
groat river, he shall lie in an Engl-eh prison 
until hi.s eyes lose their light. His villages 
shall be burnt, his people killed or 6«at- 
tered, and he himself shall die in fear and 
loneliness in hia prison. I set Poro upon 
him, and before this moon has waned the 
curse will light upon him. Hear, 0 ye 
people, Makaia has defied the gods, and 
their curse shall light upon him.’ 

Tom was speaking on the impulse of the 
moment, but, as a matter of actual fact, his 
words came true to the very letter, and 
within a month from that date Makaia was 
a prisoner down the river and died in his 
English prison, whither he had been con¬ 
veyed after the defeat of his warriors. 



Public School Rowing: 

THE CALL OP THE SEVERN AT SHREWSBURY. 


Row, row, whnst tiie soft brewes blow, 

Under the shimmering trees; 

Slide, slide, where the smooth waters glide, 
Back-bending straight to the knees ; 

Swing, swing, as we steadily bring 
Oar-handle home to the chest; 

Drive, drive, whilst a man's left alive. 

For the school that we all love the beat. 

T he devotee of every pastime considers 
his own particular sport the finest in 
the world, and the rowing man is no ex¬ 
ception to this rule. He knows that he is 
never happier than when seated in a racing 
eight, in the pink of condition, with the 
boat travelling evenly through—or it 
almost at times seems over—the water, and 
all the eight blades striking the surface 
exactly together. 

What could be more exhilarating and 
exciting than a boat race? The subdued 
anxiety before the pistol shot; the relief 
directly the report is heard; and the bound 
the craft gives forward as the oarsmen set 
her going. The excitement on the bank, 
the grim determination of the crew, and 
the dogged struggling for supremacy till 
the winning post is passed. Where can 
more intense excitement be crowded into 
five minutes than in the annual Bumping 
Races at school, or so much strenuous en¬ 
deavour in twenty minutes as in the gruel¬ 
ling four miles of the ’Varsity boat race? 

.^d then—the afterwards. The feeling 
of satisfaction experienced next day must 
be akin to that enjoyed by a successful 
Parliamentary candidate the day after his 
election—provided the oarsman was in the 
winning boat! After weeks of hard train¬ 
ing, early rising, early bedtime, careful 
selection of wholesome food, and physical 
exertion, he is once more able to stretch 
his legs, while resting in an easy-chair, 
and row the race over and over again in 
his dreams. 

Rowing is one of the chief all-the-year- 


By C. F. LBAKB, M.A. 

round sports enjoyed at Shrewsbury 
School, and appended is a brief history of 
the Royal Shrewsbury School Boat Club. 

The first occasion on w'hich Shrewsbury 
raced against another school was in 1864, 
when Cheltenham sent a four to Shrews¬ 
bury and carried off the spoils of victory. 
The Salopians turned the tables, however, 
in the following year, when the two schools 
met at Tewkesbury. The race became an 
annual event, and when the last Shrews¬ 
bury V. Cheltenham contest was held—that 
was in 1894—of the twenty-five races 
Shrewsbury had fifteen wine to her credit 
to ten by Cheltenham. 

Shrewsbury had had things so much 
her own way for so long that in 1895 she 
decided to challenge a sterner foe than 
Cheltenham, and ever since that date an 
annual race has been rowed, alternately at 
Bedford and Shrewsbury, against Bedford 
Grammar School. In 1895 and 1896 four- 
oared boats were used, as had been the case 
in the Cheltenham contests, but since the 
latter year (1896) the race has been rowed 
in eights, and the results have been as 
follows : 


Year. 

Winner. 

Rowed at 

1895 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1896 

Bedford 

Shrewrsbury 

1897 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1898 

Bedford 

Shrew'sbury 

1899 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1900 

Shrew'sbury 

Shrewsbury 

1901 

Shrewsbury 

Bedford 

1902 

Shrewsbury 

Shrewsbury 

1903 

Shrewsbury 

Bedford 

1904 

Shrewsbury 

Shrewsbury 

1905 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1906 

Shrewsbury 

Shrewsbury 

1907 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1908 

Bedford 

Shrewsbury 

1909 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1910 

Bedford 

Shrewsbury 


The coaching of the Shrewsbury crews 
has for the last few years been in the 
capable hands of a Cambridge Trial Eight 
oarsman, one of the masters at the school, 
Mr. F. T. Prior, himself a Bedfordian. 
On two occasions, in 1901 and 1902, 1 was 
fortunate enough to find a place in the 
eight, and I have a very interesting photo¬ 
graph taken during the 1902 race, in which 
one of the Bedford crew is seen knocked 
back in the bottom of the boat by his oar- 
handle. He had caught a disastrous 
‘‘ crab ” within a quarter of a mile of the 
finish, and this enabled us to win easily 
what would otherwise have been a very 
close race, as we were then on equal terms. 
The names of the Shrewsbury crew on that 
occasion wore: B. L. Miles (bow), F. 
Williams, J. B. Summers (captain), H. 
Shimwell, W. S. Cooke, J. E. Pullen, C. F. 
Leake, M. Jourdier (stroke), and W. G. 
Vint (cox); and our victory was thus 
celebrated in the Old Salopian Song,” 
sung, at the annual school concert subse¬ 
quently, to the tune of ” Peace, Peace ” : 

In aquatics of late we’ve been ultra first rat<?. 

So that cynics have ceased from their croakinj?. 
And our foes were amazed, as they helplessly gazed 
Ou the judgment of Jowdifr's stroking ; 

Though our boat, so to speak, had a very Ixirge Leake, 
Which Immensely astounded all comers. 

Still we knew by our wiles, that we must win by Miles, 
So we basked ’neath the brightest of Summers. 

Won ! Won ! Bang went the gun, 

And although it is idle to boast. 

Whilst, Bedfordians with fish were adorning their dish 
The Salopians were passing their post. 

To turn to the races held annually 
between the various houses at Shrewsbury 
School. Firstly, there are the Challenge 
Oars in the Lent term, for which each 
house enters its best four. In the summer 
term the Bumping Races are held, and each 
house may enter one, two, or three crews 
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imagined tlian described, when his arms 
and shoulders would be called upon to face 
tlie strain as the crew drove the boat off 
with their first stroke. 

Occasionally, too, coxes have started a 
race with their lines crossed, and when they 
apply the rudder to take them to one side 
it has the opposite effect, and too late they 


(fours) for these. The Junior Challenge 
Oars, for house second fours, take place 
in the Michaelmas term. Consequently, 
what with training for the Bedford race, 
trial eights, sculling, and other races, row¬ 
ing is going on all the year round. 


stance, there is the story of the cox who, 
when the final gun had been fired, in his 
excitement threw away his rudder lines 
and hung on for all he was worth to the 
bung attached to the end of the starting 
rope. His unhappy position can better be 


of the boats was considerably better and 
faster than the one above it, and gained so 
rapidly that it seemed to shoot straight 
into the latter, mounted the side of the 
boat, and the sharp point of the bows 
passed through one of the crew and killed 
liim. That terrible occurrence accounts 
for the presence of the small rubber ball 
on the bows of every boat entering a 
Bumping Race. 

So much for the rowing at Shrewsbury. 
After leaving school Old Salopians have 
figured very well for their colleges at the 
Universities, but of recent years have been 
but sparsely represented in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race. 

The Old Salopian Rowing Club, open to 
past members of the school, never had a 
very flourishing existence, owing to the 
clifliculty of getting good enough crews to¬ 
gether for the better-class regattas. This 
was due to the fact that the best men were 
always required for their college eights at 
Henley Regatta, and the oarsman needed a 
rt^tt for a time after being in harness from 
January to July. 

One of the most interesting pages in the 
club’s history is given in the following ex¬ 
tracts from the “Daily Telegraph” and 
*• Up River” in August 1902 : 

“ With Marlow Regatta on Coronation 
Day, the best-boat racing season comes to 
an end. Apart from Henley, no doubt its 
most emotional incident was the double 
dead-heat rowed by the Old Salopians and 
Vesta at Goring, which had to be decided 
in the final. Both boats were beaten by 
the third crew, which was fresh, but the 
Old .'Salopians came in ahead of Vesta, after 
a test of stamina and endurance which has 
rarely fallen to the lot of a four-oared crew 
before.”—“ Daily Telegraph.” 

“Though in the Junior-Senior Fours 
Thames got in first by a length it must be 
owned that their victory was largely due to 
their station, where they were a good deal 
protected from the wind. This race calls 


Bumping Races at Shrewsbury School. 


realise the reason why they have driven the 
boat into the bank and been bumped. 

Then there is the sadder side of the 
picture. Some years ago, during a Bump¬ 
ing Raco—I forget where it happened—a 
most unfortunate accident occurred. One 


for particular comment, because it was 
perhaps the most sensational event of the 
Thames year. It is not often that a race is 
rowed twice, with a dead-heat in both cases. 
Yet in Heat 6 this occurred between the Old 
Salopians and Vesta, The racing was 


Shrewsbury School Boathouse. 


The Bumping Races provide, perhaps, 
the most interest, and for the whole school 
they are most intensely exciting. They 
were instituted as far back as 1867, and 
have been held every year since, without a 
break. 

Many people do not understand the 
meaning of Bumping Races, or the con¬ 
ditions under which they take place. In 
the case of thoee held at Shrewsbury 
eighteen boats take part. They take up 
their positions in a long line, in the same 
order as that in which they finished the 
previous year. Eighteen stakes are driven 
into the bank at distances of a boat's 
length and a-half apart, and to these stakes 
ropes of equal length are attached. The 
cox of each crew holds the other end of the 
rope, and thus the boats start equidistant 
all down the line. On the signal to go the 
cox drops the rope, and each crew race off 
as hard as they can go to overtake the boat 
in front of them. If they succeed in touch 
ing the boat in front with any part of 
their own boat, then they have registered 
a bump, and on the following day—the 
races last four days each year—they take 
the vanquished boat’s position. If they 
do not register their bump and are not 
bumped themselves, they start in their old 
place again next day. 

It is an anxious time for the eighteen 
crews sitting in their boats, while the 
warning guns are being fired prior to the 
start. When all are ready the first dis¬ 
charge is fired, and one minute later the 
second report is heard. Then follows the 
dread counting of the last minute on the 
bank, as the coaches with their stop 
watches are calling out “ Quarter gone,” 
“ Half,” “ Three Quarters,” “ Ten, nine, 
eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, 
one”—and bang goes the final gun, sending 
the boats upon their way. 

Quite a few amusing tales are told of 
mistakes made by luckless competitors for 
these aquatic honours, owing to the “ blue 
funk ” experienced by novices. For in¬ 
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magnificent, and tremendous enthusiasm 
was very naturally shown among the crowd. 
A dead-heat twice running! This speaks 
for itself.”—“ Up River.” 

This event was more fully explained in 
the Thames ” at the time : “ The Vesta 
R.C. had No. 2 station, and were level with 
the Old Salopians until nearing the 
‘ Leather Bottel,’ when the former led by 
nearly a quarter of a length. The Old 
Salopians then drew up and made a dead- 
heat of it, in 5 min. 22 secs. At the 
second attempt the result was the same, the 
races being almost exact counterparts of 
one another, the crews being close together 
all the way, each in turn having an ad¬ 
vantage of a few feet. It was decided that 


both should compete in the final heat, the 
Thames R.C. to have No. 1 station, which 
was theirs, and the others to toss for the 
outside. This fell to Vesta, who, with the 
Old Salopians, drew out at the start, but all 
three were on even terms at the bay. 
Thames and the Salopians continued so to 
Runsford Point, where Vesta were three- 
quarters of a length behind. Thames 
slowly gained and won by three-quarters 
of a length, the others once more 
having a hard race, Vesta drawing up; 
but Old Salopians beat them for second 
place by half a length. Time, 5 min. 
21 secs.” 

In these exciting and gruelling races I 
was rowing 3 for the Old Salopians, and I 


am not likely to forget them. Between 
half-past two and seven o’clock that after¬ 
noon we had to row four races, two of 
which were the dead-heats referred to. 

In conclusion let me quote the first verse 
of a song by Mr. F. T. Prior, with music by 
Mr. P. W. Pilcher, of Shrewsbury, the 
chorus of which is given at the head of this 
article : 

A pons of the oar, as we stand on the hliore 
Of Sabrina, the queen of the rivers ; 

A SOUK of the boat. a;> wc launcli her afloat, 
'Neath the trees where the linden leaf quivers; 

A soni; of the thwart, of the stays straining taut. 

Of th e flii" whicfi few foomen c.an lower; 

A song of the spray, as wo bwing her away, 

To the rhytluuical beat of the rower.’ 


Vtjr 


THE BETTESWYCHE BRASS. 


A fter having tried every door and 
considered every window, it slowly 
dawned on us that we were as good as in 
firison for the night. The doors were all 
locked, the w’indows either high up in the 
building, heavily barred, or of stained 
glass; and we already knew that the door 
leading to the ringers’ room was locked, 
.«o that there was no chance of ringing a 
bell or getting outside to attract attention 
in any way. 

“Let’s sing out at the top of our 
voices,” I said ; “ some one might be pass¬ 
ing and hear us. It’s our only chance.” 

“ Go ahead, then,” he replied. 

I had meant to shout, “Hi, let us out! 
We’re locked in ! ” or something of that 
sort; but the very first call woke echoes all 
over the place—deep, hollow echoes that 
faded away in whisperings and mutterings 
in distant parts of the building, and the 
shout died away on my lips. Dusk was 
coming on fast, too, and, whatever Tic 
felt, I don’t mind owning that the place 
was getting a trifle too eerie for my liking. 

“Let’s go into the vestry,” whispered 
Tic—for after that shout of mine we both 
spoke in whispers. “ We can’t do any good 
here.” 

So we stole back into the vestry which 
adjoined the Bettesvvyche chantry. There 
w’as another vestry—the vicar’s, I sup¬ 
pose—on the other side of the chancel; 
but the one we went into was evidently 
used by the choir, on account of the 
number of surplices there. We sat down 
close together and tried to talk, but there 
wasn’t much heart in it. 

“ We shall get into a most beastly 
row,” said Tic, “and exeats w’ill be a 
thing of the past for us. But what licks 
me is why did that silly old ass lock the 
door when he must have known we were 
in here ? Unless,” he added, “ he happened 
to look in just when we were up in the 
tower.” 

As a matter of fact we found out aftcr- 
wards that that was precisely what had 
a« tually happened. 

Wo were fearfully cold, and getting 
hungry, too, and though we discovered 
< iindles in the vestry, we had no matches 
to light them with. 

“The candles may come in handy for 
fodder, however,” I said. “ Shipwrecked 
Johnnies are supposed to relish ’em, and 


By CLIFFORD H. PYE. 

PART III. 

if I feel much emptier I guess I’ll have to 
try one. ” 

Hours seemed to go by; at last I beean 
to feel drowsy, and apparently so did Tic, 
for he only grunted when I spoke to him. 
Then an idea struck me; I took all the 
surplices down and made a sort of bed on 
the floor. We both took our boots off, 
lay down, covered ourselves as well as we 
could, and, in spite of everything, were 
soon asleep. 

How long we slept I don’t know. I 
was in a sort of troubled dream, trying to 
walk on a slender wire stretched between 
two church steeples, while far below me 
was a town in which all the houses were 
made of glass. Coming along the wire 
tow’ards me w’aa Sir Richard Bettesthorne, 
in brass armour, a drawm sword in his 
hand. I saw that w^e couldn’t pass one 
another, and when we met I suddenly put 
out all my strength and pushed him off. 

I watched him fall, getting smaller and 
smaller as he dropped, until, with a 
tremendous cra.*^!!, he disappeared. 

Then, with a start, I was awake— 
staring wide awake—for, from somewhere 
or other, the sound was repeated, though 
not nearly so loudly. 

“ Tic ! ” I whispered. “ Wake up, old 
man ! ” 

He stirred, muttered something about 
“ first bugle,” and went to sleej) again. I 
shook him gently, and this time he sat up. 

“ Here ! who’s bagged my pillow-” 

he began, but I cut him short. 

“Hush!” I said. “Wake up and 
listen ! ” 

All was silent for a little while; then 
there came to our ears a dull, scraping 
sound. In about a minute or so this was 
followed by a series of muffled thuds, 
which after a while gave way to a harsh 
grinding sort of whirr. 

“What d’you make of that?” I whis¬ 
pered. 

He leant nearer to me and said, softly, 
“ A drill. Come and see what's up.” 

We got up and silently crept in our 
stockinged feet into the church and half¬ 
way up the chancel, where we could get a 
look into the other vestry. 

On the table stood an electric hand- 
lamp, which lighted the room with a soft 
glow. Before a safe—which I remembered 
having noticed during my tours of inspec¬ 


tion in the afternoon—were two men, one 
working hard at a drill, which was kept 
constantly lubricated by the other. 

Every now and then they stopped to see 
how the work progressed, and we saw that 
the one who did the lubricating business 
was a tallish man with a scanty moustache, 
while the other w'as short clean-shaven 
man with a bullet-shaped head and a jaw 
like a bulldog’s. His face glistened with 
perspiration in the rays of the lamp, and 
several times he stopped and passed the 
back of his hand over his forehead. 

We retreated on tiptoe to our vestry 
and held a council of war. 

“ They’re after the church plate,” whis¬ 
pered Tic. “ I believe I’ve heard some¬ 
where that some of it is gold—awfully 
valuable stuff.” 

“ What can we do? Think we can stop 
’em ? ” said I. 

“ How’re you going to do it?” he re¬ 
plied. “The chances are they’ve got 
revolvers, and we’d get potted sure as 
eggs.” 

“ Well, can’t we give ’em a scare in any 
way ? That tall chap looked in a bit of a 
funk by the way he kept glancing round. 
If we could get him on the run, the other 
miglit clear out too.” 

“ Oh ! that’s not a bad idea, Ma. A sur¬ 
plice put on over my head. What ? How’d 
tliat do ? ” 

He groped his way to where the sur- 
j)]i(X*s showed dimly in the darkness, and 
put one on. 

“ How’s this,” said a muffled voice. 

“No go,” I whispered. “Too short. 
The top part of you is ghastly enough, 
but your trousers are awfully human. 
They’d spot ’em in a sec.” 

“ W'ell, I’ll try two, then. One over 
my head and one put on properly.” 

“That’s better,” I said. “You’re bad 
enough to frighten the French now.” 

“I’m afraid it won’t do, though. W^ith 
this thing over my head 1 might be stone 
blind for all I can see. W'e should be 
.sure to blunder over something and give 
the game aw-ay. Pity, but can’t be helped.” 

Then I had the idea of my life. 

“ WJiat about those helmets in the 
chantry?” I said. “If we-” 

“Absolutely the very thing!” he said 
in an excited whisper. “ If we can only 
get hold of them without kicking up a 
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row we’ll frighten the beggars out of their 
seven senses. Come on ! ’’ 

1 nevor thought we should do it, but our 
eyes had got accustomed to the darknes.^, 
and, after ten minutes’ breathless anxiety, 
we found ourselves back in the vestry eai h 
with a helmet, pair of gauntlets, and 
sword. 

We each slipped on a surplice, and then, 
with some trouble, donned the helmets 
and gauntlet.s. 

“ Ah ! ” said Tic. “ It’s a case of 
‘Enter, Gloucester and Buckingham in 
rusty armour, marvellous ill-favoured.’ 
Now for it! ” 

“ Half a sec.,” said I. ” What are you 
going to do when we get there? ” 

‘‘ Oh, just give a hollow groan and point 
my sword at ’em. They won’t want mij< h 
else. Better not sjieak, or they might 
twig the voice wasn’t churchyardy 
enough.” 

I agreed, and we crept out silently. It 
was bad enough to grope about there in the 
dark in any case, but with those helmets 
on it was worse. My heart was beating 
like a sledgehammer, and 1 could feel 
drops of perspiration trickling down my 
face, in spite of the fact that we had been 
walking about in stockinged feet, mostly 
on cold stones, for the best part of half-an- 
hour. 

At last we came to the door. My mouth 
was dry and I was fairly trembling with 
funk, or excitement, I don’t know which. 

I carried the sword in my left hand and 
one of the leaden weights which Tic had 
given me in my right. Silently we crept 
until at length we reached the door. They 
had not heard us, and we stood there for 
a few seconds, within ten feet of them. 
Then Tic gave an awful, inarticulate kind 
of a moan. It had the most unearthly 
effect, (oming hollowly from the bars of 
his helmet. 

At that the taller man looked up and 
his eyes fell on us. For a few seconds 
he stwd staring, without moving, a most 
terrified look on his face. Then, with a 
sort of little whimpering cry, he covered 
his face with his hands and suddenly col- 
lap.sed in a heap on the floor. 

With an oath the man with the drill 
swung round. 

He stopped as if shot, making swallow¬ 
ing motions with hie mouth, though no 
sound came from him. Suddenly he 
looked down, and his gaze rested on our 
feet, which were just visible under the sur- 
ydices. He made a lightning snatch behind 
him. 

‘‘Look out!” I yelled, and flung the 
leaden weight with all my might at his 
face. As I shouted, his revolver cracked, 
but my sudden action uf^et his aim, and 
the bullet only brought down some piaster, 
and, with a rush, we were on him. 

Backwards and forwards we swayed. Tic 
trying to throw him, whilst I hung on to 
the arm and hand that held the revolver, 
for I knew if he once got it free we stood 
a poor chance. This way and that I 
wrenched it, and at last, grasping the 
muzzle and using it as a lever, I twisted 
it from his grasp and threw it clattering 
out into the dark chancel. Gasping and 
panting we hung on, crashing against 
walls, tables, cupboards, and chairs ; fight¬ 
ing for all we were worth, until at length, 
after slowly tottering, we all came dowm 
heavily. A sharp cry came from Tic. 

‘‘What’s up, old chap?” I gasped. 

‘‘ Are you hurt ? ” 

‘‘ It’s my leg,” he said faintly. ‘‘ I 
think it’s broken. I’m done.” 

The burglar, putting out all his strength, 
threw me off and rose to his feet. He was 
an -looking brutc, and the blood which 


was trickling from a cut in his lip where 
the leaden weight struck him didn’t im- 
[irove his appearance. 

“ You young faggot I ” he growled, 
‘‘now I’ve got yer. Ver pal looks pretty 
well used up, and now I’ll settle you. 
I owes yer something for this ’ere,” and 
he touched his bleeding lip as he spoke. 
” Lemme get that tin pot off yer head, 
an’ I’ll bash yer dial in for yer,” and he 
made a sudden dash at me as he spoke. I 
dodged liim, shot out my foot, and brought 
him down heavily. 

‘‘ All right,” he said, as he slowly got 
on his feet, with a string of curses. I’ll 
[uit yer bloomin’ light out fer that, clink 
me if I don’t ! ” and once more he crept 
towards me. I knew 1 should have no 
chance at close quarters with him, and 1 
made a dash at my sword, which I had 
dropped when 1 first went for him. 

‘‘ Ho, that’s yer bloomin’ dodge, is it? ” 
he said. “ Y'ou skulkin’ young sneak, you 
vvon’t stop the likes o’ me that way ! ” 

Ho glanced round, searching for some 
weapon. By bad lurk the sword which Tic 
had carried was lying close beside him, 
and in a second it was in the riiflian’s 
hand. 

He gave an evil leer, whilst I desperately 
counted my chances. They seemed small, 
for it was useless to expect help from out¬ 
side, and Tic was quite disabled, lying 
apparently in a faint, huddled against the 
wall. 

The burglar slowly came closer. 

** Now then, my young bantam,” he 
said, ” I’ll bloomin’ soon settle your hash 
for yer. Fust, yer tries ter frighten a 
bloke. Number two, yer hits me in the 
face wi’ that lump o’ stuff. Number three, 
yer trips me up—and ”—with a sudden 
access of fury—‘‘jug me if 1 don’t have 
your life fer that ! ” 

He sprang in on me as he spoke, and 
made a tremendous cut at my head. 1 
partly parried it, but still it came down on 
my helmet with force sufficient to half 
daze me; and how 1 managed to survive 
the next few moments I don’t know. He 
pressed in with blow on blow, with no 
particular science, it’s true, but so quickly 
and with such force that, when he made 
an occasional attempt at a clumsy feint, 

I was too breathless with the effort of 
warding off his smashing strokes to be able 
to take advantage of the openings which 
he gave me. 

My resistance seemed to infuriate him 
the more, and he hacked right and left 
without a pause, while gasping and half 
stiffed, strove as desperately to protect 
myself. 

On one occasion I stopped him with a 
lunge; but he beat my weapon down, and 
only my helmet saved me. I had been a 
good many hours without food and was 
by no means in the best of trim, and, 
though I was pretty good with the single¬ 
stick—in fact had won the house medal at 
the assault-at-arms only the term before— 
yet my brain seemed half paralysed and I 
could do nothing but act on the defensive. 

I suppose only four or five minutes had 
gone by since the burglars had first seen 
us, but it seemed an age. My arm ached 
so that I could scarcely hold my weapon, 
and my eyes were dazed with following his 
whirlwind attack. I was almost done, 
when suddenly there flitted into my mind 
an old trick—how it came I don’t know— 
and the very idea braced me up. 

The next time he paused I looked over 
his shoulder and yelled : ‘‘ Come on you 
chaps ! Quick, collar him ! ” 

Instinctively he turned round. There 
was no time to think whether it was an 
honourable thing to do or not, but with all 


my strength I brought my blade whistling 
down on his outstretched • wrist. He 
dropped the sword with a hoarse yell, half 
pain, half rage, and, holding his injured 
wrist with the other hand, rushed at me, 
kicking furiously. I avoided him, and, as 
be was carried past me by his own rush, 
i swept my sword round, and, with both 
hands, brought the flat of it down on his 
liead. He fell with a crash and lay still. 
Seeing that he didn’t move, I tore off my 
helmet and the surplice—now rather the 
worse for wear—and rushed to Tic, w'ho 
was now sitting up vrith his back against 
the wall. When I got his helmet off 1 
found him awfully pale, but still game. 

‘‘ You did stunning, old man,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ I just came round in time to see 
you get that la.st whack in. Serve the 
beggar right; he’s stopped my footer for 
the rest of term. I’m awfully dry,” he 
added. ‘‘ Get me a drop of water if you 
can.” 

'I’here was a bottle and glass in the 
ve.stry. and after he’d had a go at that he 
got quite perky. 

‘‘ Look here,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry about me. You get your boots on 
and cut off to the village as hard as you 
can and knock some one up. I shall be all 
right for a bit. and 1 don’t think either 
of these beggars will stir very far until 
you get back.” 

It seemed the best thing to do, and I 
took his advice. 

A quarter of an hour later I was in the 
centre of an excited crowd of half-dressed 
villagers in the tap-room of the Green 
Dragon, relating a tale which set the folks 
talking for weeks. Lanterns were brought 
out. and the whole crowd went in a body 
to the church, where they found Tic and 
the two burglars as 1 had left them. 

How the latter were tried, convicted, 
and sent to long terms of penal servitude, 
and how Tic and 1 were in frightful 
danger of acute swelled head over the 
matter, is no part of the present yam. 
Suffice it to say that Tic made a good re¬ 
covery, and that, apart from a pretty bad 
cold, 1 was none the worse for my adven¬ 
ture. We haven’t been brass-rubbing 
since, however, and the Head had to read 
his paper on Chaucer without our valuable 
help after all. 



^ ^ 
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Seeing’s Not Always Believing: 

SOME OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


T he most simple definition of an optical 
illusion is an Irishism : “ Seeing 

something that isn’t there.” A more 
scientific explanation is this : Optical illu- 


By MORLEY ADAMS. 

some solid object, such as a book, near the 
other eye, it will soon appear that there 
is a hole through the book. 

Peculiarities of atmosphere are respon- 


island. You may have noticed on a foggy 
night that the street lami)s appear to be 
an enormous distance from each other, 
and if you are walking towards one of them, 
it seems to rush to meet you like a flying 
meteor. When there is density of atmo¬ 
sphere all objects appear to be farther 
away than they really are, and when tl-ero 
is a rarity of atmosphere objects api)ear 
much nearer than they actually are. 

But there arc many “unscientific” 
optical illusions which are really tricks of 
vision. Though we may rightly designate 
these as “ tricks,” they really produce an 
illusory effect and are very interesting. 
As a proof of this, glance at fig. 1, which 
consists of tw’o parallel lines exactly of 



Fio. 1. 


sions are produced when, owing to some 
peculiarity of the human eye, objects ap¬ 
pear to be either in some place where they 
are not or to be different from what they 
really are. An impression is received on the 
retina of the eye and remains there for 
some time after the eye has ceased to look 
at the object. To prove this you have only 
to fix some bright object to the end of a 
piece of string and swing it rapidly round 
and it produces the effect of a continuous 
ring. 

Again, if you fix the eye upon some dark 
object—say, the black disk in fig. 3—for 
about twenty seconds, and then look up at 
the white ceiling, you will see most dis¬ 
tinctly a similar disk upon the ceiling, 
only it will be white—much whiter than 
the ceiling—instead of black. 

This is the secret of the cinematograph. 
If a number of different pictures, repre¬ 
senting moving objects in different posi¬ 
tions, are presented to the eye in rapid 
succession, the transition from one picture 
to the next is not noticed, and the figures 





in the pictures seem to move. If a lighted 

lantern be swung round and round rapidly, sible for many optical 
the result to the eye is a circle of fire, but illusions. After a suc- 
in reality it is the lantern in ever-changing cession of fine dry days 


FIG. 2. 


Fig. 4. 


positions. Two objects seen separately 
with the two eyes may appear to occupy 
the same space; if you look down a tube 
or paper cylinder with one eye and hold 


mariners occasionally see a vision of some 
stately city or southern isle with fronded 
palms replicated in the sky, though they arc 
hundreds of miles away from such city or 


equal length, but b certainly looks longer 
than A. The manner of producing this 
illusion is so apparent that no explanation 
is required. If you will measure the two 
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centre lines you will find that both of them 
are the same length. 

Another puzzling little eye-test is seen 
in fig. 2. It consists of two black figures 
placed side by side. Now, ask your friend 
which is the larger, a or b, and he will 
probably say b. It certainly looks as 
though his opinion is correct; but upon 
measurement being made we find that both 
are the same size, the deception being due 
to the fact that the position in which they 
are placed makes b appear much larger 
than A. 

It is well known to folks who have 
studied optics that colour plays an impor¬ 
tant part in vision. Objects of certain 
colours look larger or smaller, as the case 
may be, than other objects of other colour.s. 
For instance, if a small room is papered 
with paper of any dark colour, it makes 
the room appear smaller still; but if a light- 
coloured paper is used, the room appears 
larger than it actually is. An experiment 
proving this to be true is shown in fig. 3; 
the white space surrounded by the dark 
circle is the “ room,” and the black disk 
(r) is also the same room. Now both the 
white circle and the black one are exactly 
the same size, but the white circle looks 
much larger than the black one, and yet 
to wjis actually cut out of a. After looking 
at these two figures you can well imagine 
how it would 
still further 
dwarf a small 
room to paper its 
walls with black 
or very dark 
paper, whilst 
white walls 
would appa¬ 
rently enlarge it. 

A peculiar il¬ 
lusion is shown 
in fig. 4. There 
are sixteen black 
squares upon a 
white back¬ 
ground. Now’ 
fix the eyes in- 
tently upon 
the.se black 
6(iuares and let 
them rest there 
without flinch¬ 
ing for some 
seconds, and you 
will notice that 
round dark spots 
api)ear at the junc¬ 
tions of the white 
crosses. It is also 
an interesting little 
problem to count 
the number of per¬ 
fect white crosses 
in the diagram; 
each must be per¬ 
fectly square. I 
can see more than 
nine ; can you ? 

An extraordi¬ 
nary illusion is seen 
in fig. 5. Which of 
the two dotted 
lines is the longer? 

Ask your friend, 
and he will posi¬ 
tively affirm that 
the upright Hue is 
longer than the 
horizontal one. He 
*v;)l probably be 
** croes ” when you 
tell him that both 
are of equal length. 

Measurement, how¬ 
ever, will prove 
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that such is the case, for both lines aie 
exactly alike. 

Look at fig. 6. There are ten upright 
lines all slightly slanting and of unequal 
length. Now place the paper level with the 
eyes, with the bottom edge almost touch¬ 
ing the tip of your nose, and you will find 
that not only are all the lines of equal 
length, but appear to be upright, like pins 
sticking in a pin-cushion. This theory 
makes all elongated lines appear propor¬ 
tionate. Look at fig. 7 in the same manner 
as you viewed fig. 6, and a well-known 
aphorism appears. 

A sen.sational illusion is apparent in 
fig. 8. The impression given is that the 
two centre black lines are curved like 
the legs of a bandylegged man, but 
examination will prove that they are per¬ 
fectly parallel. The lines diverging from 
the centre cause the delusion, leading the 
lines of vision away and making the two 
black lines appear farther apart in the 
centre. (ilance at it as you looked at 
figs. 6 and 7, and you will at once see that 
they are exactly true. 

Fig. 9 is also peculiar. Here the croes 
lines lead the vision astray, giving the im¬ 
pression that certain of the parallel lines 
<onverge towards each other, and yet all 
are exactly the same distance apart and 
ab.‘5olutely parallel. 

You must have observed when gazing at 


any small object—say, upon a wall—that if 
you close and open each eye alternately, 
the object appears to dart from one side 



Fig. 11. 


to the other, the apparent movement often 
being as much as a foot or more. 

The next illustration, fig. 10, is a striking 
example of this movement. As will be 


seen, it consists of a bird and cage side 
by side with a dotted line between. Now 
take a small piece of card or paper (a visit¬ 
ing card does admirably) and place it edge¬ 
wise along this line; bring the eyes down 
to the upper edge of the card, and after 
a moment or so the bird will be seen to 
walk into the cage in a most life-like 
manner and remain there, being distinctly 
visible through the bars. 

Fig. 11 represents what is perhaps the 
best and certainly the prettiest delusion of 
all. Take a piece of white cardboard and 
cut out a circle ; paint half of it black, then 
cut out a portion as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. Now’ thrust a long French nail 
through the centre so that the card re¬ 
volves freely. Now hold a coloured card 
behind the circle, as shown (say, green), 
and revolve the circle. Strange to say, the 
green card becomes red, and if a strong 
light is thrown on the card the red be¬ 
comes very brilliant indeed. A red card 
in like manner becomes green, and a blue 
one becomes yellow'. If you cut out the 
figure of a man with blue hair, green face, 
and red clothes, w’hen the disc is revolved 
he assumes perfectly natural colours; his 
hair becomes a nice blonde, his faie 
flesh-coloured, and his clothes green. 
If a yellow rose is placed behind the 
card, the rose becomes blue and the leaves 
red. 


^ ^ ^ 


Practical Hints to Young Shooters. 


rPHK possession of one’s first gun and the 
X participation in one's first big day'.s 
shooting are events likely to remain long 
in the memory of the young shooter, who 
has naturally been instructed in the rudi¬ 
ments of the arts of aiming and safety be¬ 
fore being thus promoted. 

Therefore there is no need to dwell on 
the obvious don’ts, such ae “ Never point 
a gun loaded or unloaded at anyone,” 
“ Never bring a loaded gun indoors,” and 
such other elementary rules. No one, un¬ 
less siu h rules have become as it w'ere a 
part of himself, to be acted upon uncon¬ 
sciously. is fit to handle a weapon of any 
description in the company of his fellow- 
men. 

Jlefore pa.ssing on. however, I should 
like to offer this one fiiece of advice to 
young shooters. Occasionally one will see 
a boy point a gun, obviously unloaded, at 
another person, and when remonstrated 
with will declare probably with eome heat, 
“ You know’ it wasn’t loaded.” 

Afiart from all (jiiestion of safety, by 
pointing the gun at all, let him remember 
he is giving himself aw’ay as a young and 
ignorant fool, and as such he will be 
treated by older sportsmen. 

Once let a youngster get the reputa¬ 
tion of being a foolhardy, careless shot, 
and he w’ill find his shcjoting invitations 
will be few’ or nil; and it w ill take long 
years tw live down the charge. 

With a modern hammerless gun there is 
absolutely no excuse for not putting the 
rafety bolt to safe on every occasion when 
a slip is possible. 

Should game rise whilst the gun is off 
cock it is a simple matter to slip up the 
slide whilst raising the gun to one’s 
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shoulder. Tliis is one of the reasons why 
the hammerless gun is so much safer than 
those with hammers. 

When getting in or out of ditches or any 
awkward places it is much the better plan 
to extract the cartridges altogether. A 
fall or blow may jar olf the gun, even if 
uncocked, however unlikely it may ap¬ 
pear : an empty gun cannot be dangerous. 

Whatever excuse there may be for 
taking risks when alone, and it is a bad 
habit to get into, there can be none when 
out with a party. 

When alone, should the gun go off acci¬ 
dentally, the chances are no one is injured, 
for it is .seldom the shooter is ignorant or 
careless enough to have the gun pointing 
at himself. 

But with a party of maybe a dozen per¬ 
sons or more standing round a gap or stile 
an exploding gun will almost certainly do 
some damage, and a gunshot wound at 
such close quarters will, nine cases out of 
ten. prove fatal. 

Therefore let there be no chance of that 
accident hap|>ening through your care¬ 
lessness. There are. however, many points 
w’hich the young shot w’ill need learn by 
experience in the field, and with other 
men, and which have nothing to do with 
the question of safety. 

There is one quality, the need of which 
is apparent in all kinds of games and 
sport, and. indeed, in everyday life—that 
is the question of keeping cool. The hur¬ 
ried. flurried person is not the one who 
scores : it is the man who keeps his head 
and acts cooly and collectedly under any 
circum-stances. 

In no form of sport does this apply with 
more weight than to shooting. 


There is, it must be admitted, some¬ 
thing rather nerve-trying and etartling, 
especially to the novice, in the whirr of a 
covey of partridges rising suddenly, may¬ 
be only a yard or tw'o away, or in the 
clatter of a cock pheasant springing up 
from under one’s feet. 

His first impulse is to shoot at once. Un¬ 
balanced as he is, up goes the gun some¬ 
how, bang ! bang ! ! probably re.^^ulting in 
a clean miss, or, if the aim has chanced to 
be accurate, the game ie a mangled mess 
of flesh and feathers, blown to pieces, un¬ 
sightly to the eye, next to useless for th3 
table. This is a fault time and ex|>eri- 
ence w’ill cure if the shooter is firm w’ith 
himself and refrains from raising the 
gun until the game is a fair distance away. 
Never follow the mark with gun to 
shoulder until time to fire. It is a dan¬ 
gerous practice; for the novice, all senses 
concentrated on the game, is oblivious to 
the fact that during the following pro 
cess he may be covering other shooters, 
beaters, dogs, or what not. It is also a 
bad thing ; leaving the question of safety 
alone, he w’ill never become a quick, good 
shot by following the game and poking 
along the barrels for the purpose of get¬ 
ting a better aim. 

To aim w’ith a shot gun in the same way 
as one does w’ith a rifle is absolutely fatal, 
and anyone so doing will never be any¬ 
thing but a bad shot. The gun should 
come up to the shoul'Vr and automatically, 
as it were, be fired, the eyes being all the 
time on the mark ; the shooter only being 
aware in a subconscious way that the bar¬ 
rels are there at all, and certainly not to 
be used for aiming as understood by the 
rifle shot. 
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Throw the left hand as far forward as 
possible consistent with ease; it will pre¬ 
vent the muzzle of the gun dropping. The 
right elbow pointing downward rather 
than outward. 

To shoot wildly at birds well out of 
killing range is anotlier common fault, not 
by any means conhned to the novice. 

Sometimes this is clone in ignorance of 
the limits of his gun or inability to judge 
distance, and such cases will generaliy 
alter with experience. 

There are, however, some people who 
fire these long shots knowingly in the 
chance that a stray pellet will hit a vital 
sf)ot and bring down the game. It is an 
extremely objectionable and un.'sportsman- 
like iiction, and one that cannot too 
strongly be condemned. It leads to many 
wounded birds, which either go away and 
die or, even woree, live on maimed and 
unhealthy, to breed weakly stock another 
season. 

Hare.s are another quarry that long 
shots should never be attempted at. A 
hare going away from the gun, and some 
distance away, is extremely hard to kill, 
it being almost inipossi!)lo to hit it ex( ept 
behind, which will merely wound it, and, 
unless both hind legs are broken, the 
chances are it will esca[>e to linger in 
agony. 

If there is one fault more than another 
the young shooter should avoid it is .sei- 
fish or jealous sh(X)ting. 

When walking up game in line with 
other guns never attempt to fire except at 
those birds which rise nearer you than 
another gun. If a bird ri.ses in front of 
you and swings off either to left or right, 
unless you can fire before it gets nearer 
to another gun than it is to your.self it ie 
your bird no longer. The same applies hi 
shooting ground game. It is the worst of 
taste and sportsmanship to delilterately 
take another’s game, and is a habit that will 
speedily make its author unpopular. 

The way the gun shoultl be carried in 
various circum.stances should have been 
taught in the elementary stages of one’s 
shooting education; but how' frequently 
one sees ground men carrnng their guns 
in a dangerous manner ! 

When over the shoulder, the trigger 
guard should point upwards, which will 
carry the muzzle of the gun high into the 
air, and harmless in case of accidental 
explosion. 

When walking in line, unless carried at 
the ready pointing straight ahead, the gun 
should be carried as described above, but 
the right hand, instead of being on the butt 
of the stock, should be upon the hand grip, 
that is in the natural ready position for 
firing, juet behind the trigger guard. 

The moment game rises the gun comes 
down naturally into the left hand, out¬ 
stretched to grasp it, the fingers of the 
right hand ready for the triggers without 
any movement of the hand. 

Many anxious walks have I had in line 
through guns being carelessly carried, 
until the opportunity occurred to change 
my place or to give the erring gun a hint 
that I was not curious to examine the inside 
of his barrels from the wrong end. 

Always keep exactly in line with other 
guns, and never talk or shout to one’s dog 
when walking up partridges. 

Nothing frightens birds more than the 
sound of a human voice, and what shooter 
cannot recall many instances of talking 
spoiling a promising beat, into which 
much game had been driven. A few 
words : up get the first birds followed by 
others from all parts of the field; well 
may the exasperated host and other guns 
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be pardoned any remarks they may make 
on the subject of fools, old or young, as 
the case may be. 

It is a curioufi but indisputable fait 
that a few imautiou.'i words will frighleri 
game far more than the reports of a dozen 
guns. Another fault found freipicntly in 
old as well as young shooters i.s to talk to 
anotiier per.'^on's dug whilst it is working. 
If trying a hedge or the line of a winged 
bird they will encourage it or give it 
ordcM’s—not only contusing the' dog, 
wliich is not the least likely to obey a 
stranger, but also making its master 
furious—at least 1 can answer for my.self. 
I know’ of notliing more annoying than to 
have some interfering hu.'-yhody ordering 
my dogs about or encouraging them iii 
their work. 

As the sliootcr progresses step by ste}) he 
sliould endeavour to single out at once 
from the rising covey tlie bird for his first 
barrel : taking one of the first to rise, or 
faithest away, that he? may have an 
easier second shot. If thc^ luarer Inrcl is 
takc’ii first, the otlieis will prohahiy be out 
of shot before he can get in tlic left barrel. 
Never .shoot at the brown—that is a mass 
of rising hi ids. Not only is it unsports¬ 
manlike, but uiifnofitalile, for, nine ca^a'S 
out of ten, a miss will he the only result. 

One of the great secrets of successful 
.'hooting is to aim forward. Evcmv shot, 
except the simplest of going-away shots, 
necessitates a forward allowance. 

It is only rcsisonahle. If a partridge is 
flying say at forty miles an hour, it moves 
an apprec iable distanc e, even in the', short 
space between tlie pulling of the trigger 
and the arrival of the shut at tlie place 
aimed at, and has. therefore, left this spot 
by the time tlie siiot anives. 

It is at tlie same time absurd to order 
th(3 gunner to aim an exact distance, say 
three feet ahead of the game. 

It is impos.'ible to measure di.'tance in 
the air in front of moving game. Only 
practice, experience, and instinct will tell 
him what to allow’ ; and remember the 
trigger must be pulled the instant the al¬ 
lowance is made, the two acts being done 
simultaneously. 

Remember also that winged game are 
rising as well as going away when put up, 
and therefore shoot above and in front. 
This particularly applies to snipe shooting. 
A snipe as a rule is rising almost as fast as 
it is going aw’ay. 

In conclusion. lc*t the young shooter trcnit 
his gun as a faithful servant worthy of 
cure, and see that it is thoroughly ch^aned 
and put away after every day’s shooting. 

THE 

“B.O.P.” COIN COLLECTOR. 

BY Prep. W. Buroess. 

XTTT.—f'OTNH OF THE TWELVE GREAT C.E.SAR.S. 

UK coins of tlic twelve urcat Ca-Siirs of Impirial 
Ttotno iiicliitlc i.’olil. silver, and bronze, 'flie 
bronze sestertias. or first brass, and the dupondhis. or 
Kfs-ond bri.ss. both handsome pieiis, record the 
tnimM.hs of the Emperors, and tli- ir inscriptioRS anil 
eniblenis ri'mind ns of the jiririeipal events occurrine: 
dnrin" those reigns, 'fticv cin'ulatcd throti;diout all 
the countries over which tie* comincrors of tlie world 
triumphed. Many extremely beautiful have been 
founil in splendid preservation in this country, for 
from thi* time Julius Cjv.sar landed in Britain to the 
betrinnimj of the fifth century, when the Roinarw left, 
ttii'se shorers, the enrrency of Home w.as very generally 
used. The Imi>eri.il series may lie said to commence 
with the coins of Julius ra«.ar. although most of those 
struck during’ his lifetime more correctly belontr to 
the Julia family, of which he was a member. Towards 
tlio close of his career, however, the .Senate struck 
commemorative pieces on wh.'c’i was engraved his 


bust, to his sui'crscription being added the title of 
ImiKiMtor, Hull I'onlcrrid upon him. In fig. 1 is 
n a littic siUer emn on the oliverse of which, 
li-i;iiid till' l'(Mii of .Juiiiis, t.hc simjKilHin, a ST.nall 
•< .ssvl or ladle with .a limy h.iniile, used at sacrilicit-, 
yiniHilieal of tlie pricsiiiood elaimed by ( a.-war, may 
<!• .--v'i'h ; on tlie rrver^i i>. \ enu', the victorioas. lioidiny 
i snudl \ii iory in iur nyht hand. After las dcatli 



Julius rei'.iud the honour of deification, nnd on 
n.my of tnc coins struck in his memory I'V August’O-s, 
hi.s M-iled nnd lau'e;ife.| head ma.v be seen. 

Aiiyustii.,. too tille eonferri'd on the adopted son of 
Jdlm.s, aiteruards Pfeaine ii name of honour Lriien hv 
He- ever-uillni.Saiat*' to inaav of tlie subseoucnl 
Pm|terors of liome. The lirsl atid .sis'ond brass com.s 
‘I Auyustus ( a>ar are verv tine, and simie of tin in 
pnif.' m. \pensi\e, for really wi ll pre-served dupondii are 
{■rocural.le at about two shilliiiys e.U-ii. 'i'he small 
Liojize coin shown in tig. - has on its reversH' u temple 



suyt|vorted by six eolnmns, in the centre ati irn.'ige of 
.Iiij iter; «m lilher .side an alibreviated iiwription 
commeruorai iny an iK’ea.sioti on wUieii .\nyiistus 
•■scrpi-d verv gi'eaf danyi r duriny a tliuiKh retonn 
( III . entered on one of his Spanish e.xpeditioiis. To 
render tJiai ks for his delivery when he returned to 
Home he built a temple, dcdicjitiriy it to Jove. Other 
deilies were honoured, too, esjusdally Venus and 
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Apollo. Locuil deities were appeased and emblems of 
t'uuiuries in wiiich he travelled are seen on Ids coins; 
tliii.s a crocodile commemorates the Emperor’s visit 
to EL'vpt, and the victorii-s he won there. Agrippa 
bis-ame an iinport.ant naval officer towards ttie closi* 
of the rciyn of .Auymstus and coiin were struck in his 
lionoiir. Ids po-ition as a naval oflioer being sliown 
by the rastral crown he wore. 



Then followed the splendid series of bronze and silvir 
struck during the reign of Tiberiu. . who hud won such 
fame for his ndlitar}’ siux'eK'iCS before his aivtssion to 
the Imperial |>urple. 'l iberius was tlie first to assume 
the surnaiue of .Vugmstus, and on his coins tiie inscrip¬ 
tion read.s “ TI. AUtii STikS.” The most noted of UK's® 
is the .so-called “ tribute penny ” mentioned in the 
Jhble, tiic legend ascribing to Tiberius tlie title of 



“ Pontiff. Maxim.” the Senate admitting his claim 
to be the son of the deilied Augustus and High Priest of 
the gods. 

The coin? of Caligula, who began his reign A.D. .37, 
are only distinynished from those of Tiberius by the 
letter C (Cuius) before Cnisar instead of ” TT.” ' One 
of tho most familiar types is illustrated in llg. 3; the 
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letUr80B.C.S. and S.P.Q.R. within an oak wToatli on 
tiio reverse stand for Ob Cirvi Sitvaioi (money struck 
in honour of tiie citizens), and Amarus Po^tuluxque 
Honuinus (the Senate ami tlio Homan people). Sucii 
inscriptions were conanon on coins dedicated to tin* 
memory of famous generals, the “ IM’.” added on this 
coin standing for Palir Pufruv (I'uthe*’ of tlie (,’ountry), 
a title conferred upon Caligula and iminy of his 
SU(X!»?8SOr8. 

.After the iissa.ssination of Caligtila the soldiers raised 
Claudius to tiie throne. Many of Ids coins, which are 
inexpensive, are interesting. His son Nero, who 
sn(M:eedod himin.A.l). o l, was prohuhly one of the most 
cruel and vicious monarchs wiio ever lived. On the 
small bronze coin of his showti in fig. 4 will be noticed a 
table on which are an urn and a laurel wreath, under¬ 
neath two gritliu.-’, the " S.C.” under the table denoting 
tiiat it was struck b}* order of the Senate. The 
peculiar interest in this little coin is that it records the 
fact that Nero in-stitutetl in Home an entertainment 
consisting of muMc, gymnusties, and equestrianism, 
in one of which contests Nero carried ofT the prize for 
harp playing, having iutimatal that all other competitors 
terre disgualifird. 

VTtellius was seventv-two venrs old when he Ptic- 
oeeded to the throne, the silver denarius showm in fig. f» 
being an examjde of tiie type most roinmonly met 
with. Thus came to an end the reigrvs of tin* twehe 
great (Tasars who laid the foundation of that Empire 
80 soon afterwards to dominate the world. 
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OIR “B.O.P.” DRAIGHTS 
COLUMN. 


ha' been applied to thi.s a.s far baek as IG.jO 
in a Spani.sh tieati.so upon Draughts. But a 
certain pha.se of it was publi.shed some years 
ago by R. P. Petterson of Liver|X)ol, since 
when it ha.s bts.ui known as “ IV'ttcrson's 
Drawbridge.” The position develops to a 
crucial but well-known stage which was the 
subject of our last game, as mentioucs.! aoove. 
It is as follows : Black men on 1, 3 ; kings 
on 18, 19. White men on 10, 20, 21 ; king 2. 
White to move and draw. Those who c.x- 
aniined our last game will have noted that 
there are two essential points in sustaining 
the draw. White must have ” the move,” 
and he must retain the wiiito pieces upon 
squares 20 and 21. The pivot move of the 
draw is finally by the ‘‘ see-saw ” mana'uvre 
from 2—7 and back to 7—2, which forces 
Black in the end to another line of attack, also 
learling to a draw. In effecting coronation 
by the “ Bridge ” position, many pretty and 
problematic situations may arise. We select 
three, shown on diagrams above, out of a 
great nmnbcT published. The following 
game also illustrates how the “ Bridge ” 
may ari.se without “ the move ” being there, 
for the defending side ; eouscquontly it is a 
lo.ss. (The player will note that in tJii^ game 
the colours are revensed.) 

« Game No. 01.— ” White Dyke.” 


Problem No. 98. 

By E. M. Wilder. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move aud draw. 


Problem No. 99. 

By J. R. Yeoma-N 
(Whitby). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 


Problem No. 100. 

By Frank Dunne 
(Warrington). 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 


O FR last “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column in¬ 
cluded a ” Single Corner ” game, contri¬ 
buted from Australia, and embexiying some 
play and notes for the guidance of the young 
draughts player upon a form of ending 
known as ‘‘ Petterson’s Drawbridge.” A 
reference to this game and position will reveal 
a form of end game of frequent occurrence, 
in which crowning has to be effected upon a 
vacant square between tw'O adverse “ crown- 
head ” pieces. In Scotland this is shortly 
known as the “ Brigs.” The term ” Bridge ” 


11 — 15 

24—20 

20—19 

2— G 

15—19 

22—17 

8-11 

IG—23 

(y) 9-13 

31—2G 

8—11 

27—21 

24—19 

6—10 

32—27 

17—14 

9—13 

3— 7 

27—31 

23—32 

10—17 

r'»)31—2G 

28-2 4 

(/qlo—15 

30—23 

9- 18 

(013-17 

11 —IG 

31—27 

32—27 

2.4-14 

25-21 

21—20 

11— 7 

23 — 18 

4— 8 

(ff) G—10 

7-11 

27—31 

27-31 

2li—23 

18—15 

11—10 

7— 3 

18—15 

<i— 9 

11 — 18 

11 15 

31—27 

31—2G 

23 -18 

20-11 

20—11 

3— 7 

(/)14-18 

1.5—22 

7 —IG 

15—21 

27—31 

2G—31 

2.5—18 

14— 7 

10— G 

7—10 

18-22 

1 - G 

(c) 2-11 

24—27 

31 -27 

Wliite 

(a) 29 —25 

21 1 4 

G - 2 

10—14 

wins. 

il—IG 

(f) 18-23. 

5— 9 

27—31 



(u) The o|xming so far is equal in re¬ 
sources for both sides. 

(b) The po.sition here is a draw' and pro¬ 
duces some fine scientitic play. 

(c) But w'c think this move losc.s. 0—10 is 
the correct line. 

(d) 6—9, 30—25, 9—13, 25—22, also leads 
to a White win. 

(c) If 3—10 White w'ins. 

(/) If 3—7 h(Te White can win. 

(;/) The “ Bridge ” is now evolving. 

(A) 10—14, and the crowning of the other 
white piece to bring up into active play 
w'ould produce the latter stage of the 
“Bridge,” -nitfiovt tite move^^ for Black. 
White therefore wins as in the trunk game. 

(i) The wan is now secured by pinning the 
piece on 13 and forcing the “ First Position ” 
after crowning the remaining piece. 


Solution to Problem No. 97. 

By B. Taylor (Stanley). 

Position ; Black men on 12, 13 ; king 31. 
White man on 21 ; kings 10, 15. White to 
move and win. 


•15—19 

•21— 

-17 11—17 

23—18 

20—23 

(a) 31—2G 

(2) 22- 

-25 25—21 

17—13 

16—20 

10—14 

•19- 

-23 17—26 

18—14 

23—27 

(1) 2G-22 

13—22 21—17 

12—16 

W. wins 

{a) 31- 

-27, 

16—15, 27 

—32, 

1;5—18, 

32—27, 2 

1—17. 

White wins 

by the 

“ First 

Position.” 







Var. (1). 



26—.30 

19—23 

16—19 

21—17 

23—27 

14—18 

12—IG 

20—22 

19—23 

14— 9 

30—25 

23—2G 

25—30 

17—11 

W. wins 



Var. (2). 



12—16 

12—16 

2.5—21 

23—20 

29—25 

19—12 

13—*23 

19—23 

25—29 

14—IS 

22—25 

16—19 

22 —25 

26—30 

W. wins 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BOY IjABOUR AND HOW TO 
GET ON. 

A ScnK.ME bt*<*ii evolved by the Mansion Iloase 
.Vdvl-iory Coaunitte.* of .\.s,->ociutions for Boy.s to carry 
out tlic recoriunendatioa of tlio Hoyal C’’Oinmi.s.sion'H 
report on boy latiour Ui;it Labour Excliaii^co for boys 
leaving schtH)! would be* of value. 

It is propose! 1 to utilise si.v Ixjndon Kxclianges ; to 
induce employers to provide for (lie attendance of luds 
at coutinuution clo^Nes, and to show them tlie advan- 
tagOo of engaging boys of rertilied good eliarucler 
tlirough the J-ibuur Kxcliani.'es ; and to get boys to 
jiaii one or otlier of tlio orgaiu.'-alioiLS formed for their 
bOiielit. ThoM* wiiicii are cordially co-operating in 
tlie scheme ore : 'i'lio Hoys’ Hrttrade, Uliurch Huls’ 
H[i,ga<le, Loteion Piocesaii Cimrcli Ijaa-.' IJrigiuio, 
( atiiolic Hoy.s’ Hrig.ulc, Jewish Lads’ Hrigide, Hoy 
tsSiUt', Federattoa of Loudon Working Hoyts’ Clnbs, 
luid Hoy’.s’ Lite lirlgade. Lads seeking employment 
ami rccomnun'Ied by one or otlier of the above bo<ii<ii 
liny itrcve.it tliemselves at any of tin* London Ex- 
cii.iii!.''*:^. 1 he cominittoc is at pre eiit dealing only 

wiiii the SP.LMiO hoy.s belonging to tlie orgams^itiuns in 
I.i'iidoii, but it is hoped .'-ubse<iucntly to CALeiid the 
sclieiiie to tlio la.-Mc towns in the provinces. 

.V .scheme i.s umler coim deration for tlie linking up 
of boys leaving .scIumiI with the boys’ clubs, lad.s’ 
brigades, to. It i.s sugge-ted that a Lnl’s whole record 
should be Kept Irom lue time he leave.i school until 
he is launched in sound iiulustriul life as a man. To 
tiiis en.l a card inde.\ ler.ster woiiKl be kept showing 
tiio life history of e.ich boy so for us it comes within 
the knowledge of eocJi organisation or club. Such a 
c.u-d might show (a) school «iiiulilication ; (b) jiliysiod 
development; (c) chameter ; (d) iiidastrial qualifica¬ 
tions ; (e) attendaiiee at continuation, traiJes, or 
tei liiiical cla.'w'^Js ; (J) service in brigadt.8 and other 

organisations ; (y) occupations followeil ami afipreiiliee- 
sliip ; (/<) ciilL'.tment into a branch of ttie King’s scrviwi 
if each lad po^si*.s-^ed a itun lunent duplicate of such 
a n.'cord it would be invaluable when seeking work. 

Tlie Jx)rd .Mayor is cliairinati of the committee, which 
me«?ts at the MaiLsion House monthly ; Mr. Everard 
l ord is dejiuty-chairman ; and Colonel W. Campbell 
Hy.slop orgaaj.siiig seeretary. Numeroas experts in 
the care of juveniles and represcututiveb from kindred 
bocioUes have been co-opted. 



BOY*S OWN DRAUGHTS 
COMPilTITION. 

-Vi? a result of the Draughts (Competition announced 
in our November part i'OL’.STALN i'ivNd have been sent 
to : 

s^A.MUEL UoAUE, Gronard Villa, Keimcth Street, Inver¬ 
ness, 

I). MlLROY. 129 Gurney Road, Stratford, K., 
champions of their respective teams ; 
and Hooks to : 

Finlay Macivkr, Altair, Broadstone Park, Inverness, 
William Miuioy, 129 Gurney Road, Stratford, e., 
contestants in tliu final rounds. 

The teams were those of the Royal Academy. Tever- 
ness, and St. Paul’s Young Men’s Social Club, Stratford. 

t 

THE “B.O.P.” IN NEW ZEALAND. 

MR. Prrcival R. Waddy, n.A., LL.n., Barristcr-at- 
loiW', wlio contributed to our pages from South Airica, 
now writes to us from Wellington, New /eidand. in 
the cour-^ of his letter ho remarks : “ It may interest 
you to know tJiat a complete copy'^ of the first ‘ Hoy’s 
Own Annual,’ published in 1S7S. was recently sold m 
tills city for 4/. I might add that one of my ovvn si.'-iers 
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Supper for Two. 

(Drawn for the ** Boy’* Oum Paper ” by Q. LEE.) 


The Kid Who 
Coaldn’t: 

i, SCULLING STORY. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

PART I. 

W E did not often get fellowg from 
abroad at Kent House, and the 
arrival of Le Richeux, whom we 
promptly nicknamed “ Sneezer,” was 
something of an event. He came 
from Canada, and I suppose he was 
French by descent, although no one 
would have guessed it either by his 
speech or his appearance. He spoke a sort 
of American-English, and was a tall, thin, 
raw-boned lad, who walked with a slouch 
and had the appearance of always being 
too lazy, or too tired, to hold himself up¬ 
right. We were amazed to find that he 
was only thirteen, for he appeared at least 
three years older, and when put among the 
” kids ” of the Lower Fourth looked li^e 
a grampus among a shoal of small fry. 

So, you see, his size was against him. 
He was a big chap with a little chap’s 
ways, and this, together with his indolent 
manner and apparent inability to hold his 
own, made him rather a butt for the smart 
youngsters in his own form. In conse¬ 
quence, I should imagine his first few 
weeks at Kent House were supremely 
miserable. He was backward in hie 
school work, too, and, though the masters 
doubtless made some allowance for him, 
looking upon him as a youth who had 
strayed out of the backwoods, yet 
the fact that boys who barely reached his 
elbow appeared to be perfect ” whales ” in 
knowledge compared with himself must 
have added bitterness to ” Sneezer’s ” 
early days at school. 

The fagging system which is a feature 
of many schools was not recognised at Kent 
House—that is, it was not an institution. 
Nevertheless, in a mild form, it existed, 
the Fifth and Sixth generally attaching to 
their persons kids from the Third and 
Fourth respectively and exacting certain 
services for more or lees hazy privileges. 
If these fags did their work willingly they 
were allowed to ba.sk in the superior smiles 
of the mighty; if they shirk^ they were 
” licked ”—and that is the whole matter 
a nutshell. 

My fag had failed to return to school 
for the Summer Term, for some obscure 
reaeon, and as all the other youngsters in 
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the Fourth were commandeered already, I 
had, perforce, to take Sneezer or do my 
own fagging. The latter alternative was 
not to my taste, and thus Sneezer became 
my factotum and bottle-washer. 

Now, 1 am ready to confess th<at had I 
had the whole school to choose from, this 
Canadian youth, with his long, ungainly 
• legs and arms, his slouching walk, his 
towsled head, and his general air of help¬ 
lessness, would have been my last “ pick ” 
—but necessity is the mother—no, that’s 
the wrong proverb, but you know what I 
mean. It was Hobson’s choice — Le 
Richeux aui nxdlus. I preferred Le 
Hicheux. 

It is often the case that the things we 
most despise turn out best. There’s some¬ 
thing to that effect in the Bible. Well, 
that was the way with Sneezer. Before I 
had had him a week I verily believe he 
would have died for me. I never knew a 
kid take to anyone—least of all to myself 
—as he did. It seemed almost a case of 
love at first sight, for really I can’t recall 
a single thing 1 ever did to deserve it. But 
there it was all the same—sheer devotion. 

They say love begets love, and I think as 
a rule it is so. Certainly 1 took a great 
fancy to Sneezer—in a patronising way, of 
course, but a fancy all the same—and I 
soon tumbled to the fact that he was never 
happier than when blundering round my 
room spilling tea over everything and 
quenching my spirit-lamp with the ebulli¬ 
tions of an over-boiled kettle ! Presently 
I discovered that I was the only fellow—or 
master either for that matter—in the 
whole place who could put any go 
into him. As a rule, he reminded 
one of Mark Twain’e horse that would 
insist on leaning against a wall to 
think, and which required a fire lighting 
under him before he would start. But 
when I asked him—or told him, which ie 
the same thing—to do anything, he would 
stand as straight as a Grenadier and, if it 
was an errand I required, his long legs 
would get such a move on them that he 
would be back in a twinkling. 

But this energy never seemed to last. 
The minute the compelling force was spent, 
or the little job done, he w’ould w^ant prod¬ 
ding up afresh, and certainly with every¬ 
body except myself he was just one solid 
mass of inertia which nothing on earth 
^emed capable of moving. 

But though my fag turned up trumps 
where devotion and daily service were con¬ 
cerned, he was a perfect mug at cricket. 
Most of the fellow's in the Sixth could 
depend upon their fags to bowl to them at 
the nets, but Le Richeux had no more idea 
of bowling than a corncrake. I tried him 
once, and he missed the net three times out 
of six balls. After that I commandeered 
young Spink out of the Third, who had 
a natural break, and gave Sneezer up as a 
bad job. This seemed to prey on his mind, 
and I caught him next day in a quiet 
corner of the playing fields trying to hit 
the middle stump of three oak trees, and 
doing it by accident once in ten tries. 

■ But a surprise was in store for me. I’m 
a sculler first and foremost. I have an 
affection for the bat, but 1 love the sculls. 

I think there is nothing so exhilarating as 
to feel the sculls in your hands and a mere 
eggshell of a racing skiff beneath you leap¬ 
ing its own length at every pull. That’s 
the poetry of motion. There’s something 
very rhythmical and jolly about an eight 
or a four, but the sculler, who has the 
whole thing to himself, who is master, so 
to speak, of his own destiny, has a sense 
of power, of mastery, yes, and sometimes 
of sole responsibility, which is mighty fine. 
In short, I’m a sculler. 


1 was on the river one day doing short 
bursts in view of the fact that I was to be 
the school’s represenUitive in the race for 
the Prince s Sculls at Rippleton, when I 
espied Sneezer coming up stream in one of 
Maggs’s best boats. Now, the kids at Kent 
House generally paddled about in tubs and 
canoes and wherries, and to see one of their 
number in a racing skiff was a marvel. I 
knew that they could neither beg, borrow, 
nor steal a school skiff, and as for Maggs, 
he would no more have entrusted a young¬ 
ster with one of his racing craft than a 
connoisseur would allow the new maid to 
dust the Sevres. What did it mean ? I 
concluded—and perhaps correctly—that 
Maggs had mistaken this long-legged fag 
of mine for a senior. Well, Maggs need 
have no fear for his skiff. Evidently this 
was not Sneezer’s first attempt at sculling. 
I eased off and watched him coming up. 
His head hung over his left shoulder, his 
back was hunched, and his whole attitude 
was that of a youth who was only half¬ 
hearted about the task in hand. But— 
and there was a “ but,” and a big one too 
—the sculls feathered, dipped, and pulled 
as if of their ovrn volition. The sense of 
effort was as little present in the spec¬ 
tator’s mind as it would be were he watch¬ 
ing the flight of a swallow. The loose, 
lazy, swinging body seemed wholly in¬ 
different as to the doings of the long arms 
and the sculls at the end of them. It 
simply swayed to and fro and the blades 
did the rest. It was the perfection of lazy 
sculling. 

When he drew level with me I said 

Hullo ! ” and he nearly capsized his frail 
craft in surprise. He knew that I sculled, 
I suppose, but he had not supposed that I 
was literally at his elbow. 

“ Give me a short spin,” I said. Go ! ” 
1 put in forty to the minute. He was not 
doing more than thirty, but I didn’t leap 
away from him. Nay, I didn’t crawl 
awav from him. His head still lolled a 
good deal, and he made no attempt to 
straighten his back. He hardly seemed to 
be trying— hut ht held me. I thought I 
must be rowing below form, yet I had no 
other reason for thinking so. I felt as fit 
as a fiddle—and yet—and yet—that lazy 
youngster in Maggs’s skiff held me, and 
when we eased up at the bridge I had only 
gained half a length. And I was doing 
my best. 

** Well, you scull better than you bowl,” 
I said, and he sat up straight as a reed 
and blushed like the schoolboy he was. 

” I was born on the banks of the Sigour¬ 
ney,” he said, ” and Jake Crook gave me 
a few lessons. He lived a mile up-stream 
when he was at home.” 

‘‘ Jake Crook, the champion professional 
sculler of the world ? ” I asked, with sur¬ 
prised interest. 

” Yes,” said Sneezer, simply. “ All the 
boys scull on the Sigourney. We think 
nothing of it.” 

“Well, you must come and practise 
starts and bursts and spurts with me,” I 
said, and I verily believe there wasn’t a 
happier kid in Kent House that evening 
than Le Richeux. 

Now, though I say it myself, I was easily 
the best sculler at Kent House. There 
wasn’t another fellow in the same class. 
We had a good four and a moderate eight, 
but sculling seemed to be a lost art at our 
place, and I was the school’s one and only 
hope for the Prince’s Sculls. Kent House 
had sent a man in every year from time 
immemorial, and tradition had it that 
thirty years ago Kent House had won the 
Sculls. The legend was confirmed by the 
fact that the name of Baverstock was in¬ 
scribed on the school walls, and that he 


was there credited with this unique feat. 
It was my darling ambition to see the name 
of Bradfield inscribed beneath that of the 
immortal Baverstock. I meant to win 
those sculls for the old school or die' in the 
attempt. And the school believed I could 
do it. 

But man proposes, and sometimes a litUe 
mean thing like a gathered thumb dis¬ 
poses. That was what happened to me— 
a gathered thumb ! I don’t know how the 
wretched thing started. I suppose I 
annexed a splinter, or perhaps my thumb 
became sore out of sheer perversity and 
to baulk me of the thing 1 most wanted. 
The school doctor said I might as well try 
to fly as to scull—nay, flying would be 
child’s play where sculling with a poul¬ 
ticed thumb was concerned ! 

Now, I want you to believe me when I 
say that I would not have taken it so much 
to heart if I had not been the sole hope of 
the school. I am only quoting the general 
opinion when I say that the best chance 
the school had had in living memory of 
annexing those sculls was ruined by mjr 
sore thumb. When the doctor told me that 
there was not the ghost of a chance of my 
performing at Rippleton, I was in despair, 
and when he was gone I flung myself down 
in my “old armchair” and felt as miaer- 
able as a cat in the rain. There was a tap 
at my door, and Sneezer’s towsled head 
looked in. I shied a lexicon at it and then 
shouted “ Come in ! ” and in he came. 

My goodness ! It had never occurred 
to me before, but there was no doubt this 
long-logged Canadian was a classy sculler, 
and he could at least keep the old school’s 
flag flying. It was a million to one he 
would be beaten—probably in the first heat 
—but a chap with his natural style 
wouldn’t shame us. Nobody could say 
that Kent House had sent a muff to Ripple¬ 
ton. Certainly it was an unprecedented 
thing to send a Lower Fourth kid to re¬ 
present us, but he was taller than many 
a chap in the Sixth, and no one need know 
that he was really only a kid. 

“ Look here. Sneezer,” I said, sitting up 
and erecting my poulticed thumb, “ that 
knocks me out of time. The Rippleton 
Regatta is on Saturday next—and this is 
Thursday.” 

“ It’s an awful pity,” Sneezer said, and 
he looked as if he were going to cry. 
“You’d have won—sure.” 

“I’m going to propose to the Boats Com¬ 
mittee that you take my place,” I said. 

“I—take—^your—place?” stammered 

Sneezer. 

“ Yes, why not? ” I said, airily—though 
I felt jolly sick over the whole concern 
and not in the least light-hearted. 

“ Oh—I couldn’t! ” cried Le Richeux, 
in real distress. He saw I meant it, and 
his eyes fairly bulged with horror. 

“ Couldn’t? ” I said. “ That’s a funny 
sort of word for a Kenter to use. Think 
of the honour of your school, man.” 

“ I couldn’t face it,” he said again, white 
to the lips. 

I jumped out of my chair. I had 
another card to play. I had been loth to 
play it, but I knew its power. This kid 
would do anything for me. 

“ Couldn’t you ? ” I said. ” Not for 
me?” and I took him by the shoulders 
and held him at arm’s length. 

He mumbled and stammered, and ended 
by eaying nothing that was intelligible. 

“ I’m on the rocks,” I continued. “ The 
school depended on me. Won’t you come 
to the rescue—to please me ? ” 

He looked up with a wan smile. ” Would 
it please you ? ” he said. 

“ Down to the ground, old chap,” I said. 

“ And even if you are whacked in the first 
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heat, you’ll not disgrace ns; but if you 
could lift those sculls you’d make me the 
happiest man alive.” 

“ Then 1 guess i’ll have a shot at it,” 
said Sneezer. 


PART II. 

Rippleton was par txctlltnct the 
Schools’ Regatta. It was practically that 
and nothing else. The banks of the Charm 
were simply alive with schoolboys from 
every quarter of England. Certainly 
Harwood, Paxton, Silchester, and Kent 
House supplied three-fourths of the crowd, 
for these schools were within easy distance 
of Rippleton, and every boy even remotely 
interested in sculling and rowing turned 
out to see his school win. But Rugsley, 
Seaton, Lowcaster, and Scoresby all sent 
either representative crews, their picked 
scullers, or both, whilst the scene on the 
lawns, where all the pretty dresses and 
bright sunshades were displayed, was 
something to be remembered. 

You will always find at every Regatta 
that one event stands out head and 
shoulders above its fellows—whether it be 
at Henley or Rippleton. Of course, the 
eights and the fours were interesting 
events, but the competition for the Prince’s 
Sculls took the shine out of everything 
else, and if a school could only win that 
race, anybody might have all the others. 

It is one of the rules at Rippleton that 
the towing-path is kept clear for school¬ 
boys only, and it is one of the greatest 
sights on earth to see the stampede of five 
hundred youths, decked out in blazers of 
every known variety and caps of every hue, 
keeping pace with the racing boats and 
shouting out encouragement and warning. 
Some events set the whole mass moving, 
but this is generally reserved for finals. 
Nevertheless, way is always made for such 
as wish to run with their own pet crews at 
any stage of the proceedings. 

I felt I must run with Sneezer when the 
first heat of the Prince’s was rowed. Some 
of the other fellows, and especially kids 
from his own Form, elected to run also, 
but the generality of the spectators were 
pretty indifferent. Eight schools had 
entered, and there was not going to be 
much excitement yet awhile. But I was 
simply aching to see how the kid would 
shape. If he funked this first heat it was 
all over with us—and it was funk, indiffer¬ 
ence, indolence, want of self-confidence, 
lack of ambition, or a mixture of all these 
troubles which I feared most, and not the 
lad’s lack of skill. 

The pistol cracked. They were off. 
Sneezer was drawn against Halley, of 
r .gsley—a good sculler and a possible 
.dinner, who said quite seriously to me as 
he walked down the river steps that he was 
sorry I was crocked, as he would have liked 
to scull a man who could extend him. He 
did not mean it boastfully. It was said 
quite innocently! 

Sneezer looked beaten to start with. He 
positively looked as limp as a dish-clout. 
You never saw such an ungainly, unwork¬ 
manlike specimen in your born days ! I 
felt I wanted to shake him, or to dip him 
in the river—anything to wake him up. 
” Buck up! ” I said, but he didn’t seem 
to hear me. His head hung over his left 
shoulder, and that ineradicable hump made 
his back like a bow. Halley was two 
lengths ahead before our precious repre¬ 
sentative seemed to realise that he had got 
to start, and even then he seemed in no 
particular hurry. The Rugsley fellows 
were keen on Halley, and at least fifty of 
them raced along the towing-path, and 


quite swamped our contingent, who were 
not half as anxious to be in .at the ” death.” 

The course was seven furlongs, and at 
the end of three the boats were in exactly 
the same relative position—Halley two 
lengths ahead and ISneezer lipp-lopping 
behind, much as a wolf hangs on to a 
sledge, or a shark to a liner, without seem¬ 
ing to try. My trouble was that this 
young jackass was capable of jogging on 
at the same distance in the rear to the 
bitter end ! There was only another fur¬ 
long to go, but a boat’s length of daylight 
shone between the two skiffs still. 

‘‘ Pull, you fool ! ” I yelled. I had 
chosen a sudden lull in the chorus, and my 
voice was like the crack of a pistol. But 
Sneezer straightened neither his neck nor 
his back. There was perhaps just a per¬ 
ceptible quickening and lengthening of his 
stroke. It seemed as though some in¬ 
visible power were bringing the two skiffs 
together. The intervening daylight v.an- 
ished. The nose of Sneezer’s boat glided 
past the outriggers of Halley’s boat. For 
one small fraction of a minute my fag sat 
bolt upright—and won by half a length. 

” My word ! ” I gasped. ” The young 
imp won without trying. What could he 
do if he tried ? ” 

In the first heat there was only one other 
race that mattered. Johnson of Paxton, 
our nearest neighbours and many times 
winners of the sculls, simply walked away 
from his opponent. He instantly became 
a warmer favourite for final honours than 
he had been before. He had won the sculls 
for Paxton last year. He would win them 
again. That was the general verdict, and 
I feared it would prove correct. He 
sculled like a veteran—and our man was, 
alas, only a kid ! 

I had made up my mind before going 
down to Rippleton to leave Le Richeux 
severely alone, not to worry him with ad¬ 
vice, praise, or blame, and between the 
heats I strolled on the lawn with one or 
two other fellows in my Form, and left 
my fag with his own men. 

I was simply consumed with anxiety, and 
could take no real interest in the other 
races. However, when I heard that Le 
Richeux was drawn against Mounsey, of 
Harwood, I felt a good deal relieved, be¬ 
cause the latter was not a very classy 
sculler, and I knew Sneezer could beat him 
if he only would. 

And he did win—right enough, and 
without even the momentary spurt of the 
last race. He got off the mark much better 
this time, and held his man be.aten all the 
time, although the young beggar never 
straightened his bfick the whole way ! 

So the final event of the day came— 
Johnson of Paxton v. Le Richeux of Kent 
House. The word had gone round that 
the latter was a ‘‘kid from the back- 
woods,” and that he was ‘‘ only thirteen,” 
and the lawns fairly buzzed with interest. 
Yet nobody thought he could beat the 
mighty Johnson, the holder of the sculls. 
The thing was unthink.able. 

I broke my vow. I sought out my fag 
and said, ‘‘Kiddy, when I yell, straighten 
your back.” 

‘‘ I can’t win,” he said. ‘‘ He’s a much 
better sculler than I am.” 

*‘ Better fiddlesticks ! ” I said. ‘‘ Listen 
for my shout and then pull for a king¬ 
dom ! ” 

He muffed the start just as he did in the 
first race. The whole towing-path was on 
the move this time—five hundred strong. 
Johnson went off like an arrow, pulling 
forty to the minute. He was four lengths 
ahead before you could wink. Then 
Sneezer seemed to remember something in 
a dim sort of way about straightening his 


back, and for half a minute he pulled like 
the natural waterman he was. But when 
he had reduced the lead by a length or so 
his head fell over on to his left shoulder, 
the hump reappeared, and his long arms 
and legs worked mechanically Tike a 
machine which goes on as though by its 
own volition, when the engine has stopped. 

Johnson was rowing at the top of his 
speed. I saw that. He had nothing to 
6[>are. But if he could keep it up he would 
win. Paxton roared encouragement. They 
saw the Prince’s Sculls adorning the wall 
of their dining hall for yet another year. 
My man was still three lengths behind 
when the sixth furlong was covered. I 
was panting with my run and with intense 
excitement. We were beaten. Sneezer 
looked as though ho were pumped out. 

” Spurt for your life. Sneezer! ” I 
yelled. They tell me I ought to have been 
a town crier. Well, I was determined 
he should hear me. And he did. It 
seemed as though he sort of leaned on me, 
and could do nothing of his own will. If 
I had pulled a string I could not have 
straightened his back more effectually. 
His head sat on his long neck like the head 
of a Greek god. His sculls flashed until 
you could barely see them. The feather 
was like the flight of a flying-fish. Both 
sides of the river sent up a shout which 
went like an electric shock down my back¬ 
bone. A mist came before my eyes, and 
I felt like blubbing. It was the most ex¬ 
citing moment of my life. Johnson saw 
the change in Le Richeux, and he put every 
ounce of skill and strength which he pos¬ 
sessed into his strokes. He might just as 
well have been staked to the bottom in a 
fishing-punt. He had no more chance than 
a wherry would have against a torpedo- 
boat. Oh! it was magical sculling! 
‘‘ Bravo, Sneezer ! ” I yelled. He looked 
my way. His head was up with a ven¬ 
geance. The grace and rapidity of his 
movements sent the spectators into a frenzy 
of delight. The lawns were one flutter of 
handkerchiefs. Scores of pretty girls 
stood upon their chairs to see the better. 
It was the ‘‘ finish ” of a lifetime. Sneezer 
won the Prince’s Sculls for Kent House 
by two lengths, and rowed the mighty 
Johnson to a standstill. 

We hauled the kid out of the river, skiff 
and all, and Kenters, seventy strong, 
carried him in his boat the whole length of 
the course. He begged and prayed to be 
let down, but we didn’t see it his way. 
He had won the sculls for Kent House. 
That was enough for us. I didn’t know 
until I got to the starting-place that I’d 
lost my poultice off my thumb ! Blessed 
thumb ! It had revealed a sculler such as 
a school gets but once a century—and be 
was ours ! 

[The end.] 

^ ^ 
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THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO.” 


T he next few days were spent in making 
preliminary plans and preparations 
for our voyage in search of the San 
Philipo treasure. As I have already 
stated, the pater had fixed upon most of 
the details, and he now confided to us the 
nature of his programme. 

Briefly, he proposed to purchase a yacht 
of sufficient tonnage to make the adven¬ 
turous passage, yet as small as was com¬ 
patible with comfort and safety. Seventy 
tons was the approximate displacement of 
the vessel he required, and, taking as an 
example Captain Voss's voyage round the 
world in the dug-out canoe Tilikuniy 
Slocum’s single-handed cruises across the 
Atlantic in the comparatively diminutive 
Spray, and the instance of a Falmouth 
quay punt of but thirty feet in length, with 
a crew of about five hands, making a suc¬ 
cessful voyage to South Australia, this 
tonnage should provide an ample margin 
of safety. 

When a suitable vessel had been acquired 
he proposed to man her with a strong 
crow, lay in a good supply of stores and 
salvage gear, and shape a course for the 
Pacitfic via the Suez Canal, Indian Ocean, 
and the Malacca Straits, preferring to 
take the longer route than to risk the 
nerve-racking ordeal of a beat round Cape 
Horn. 

Financially we had nothing to fear, for 
the amount of hard cash received under 
the terms of Ross Trevena’s will would 
amply cover the expenses of the expedi¬ 
tion, and, as the pater remarked with true 
Cornish philosophy, “ as he had never had 
the making of it he would never miss the 
spending.” In addition, the sudden 
activity of the Cornish mining industry 
had resulted in some shares that my father 
had in the ” Wheal Treganna,” and which 
we had long regarded as a bad invest¬ 
ment, rising rapidly considerably above 
par, and, by promptly selling out, there 
was a substantial credit in the family ex¬ 
chequer, so that from a pecuniary point 
of view our position was a decided im¬ 
provement to what it had been before 
Uncle Herbert’s hurried trip to Pernam¬ 
buco. 

As a matter of fact, there was no neces¬ 
sity to make this expedition to the far-off 
Pacific, but so intent was my father on 
seeing the whole business through (as were 
my uncle and I), that not for one moment 
did he swerve from his purpose. “If we 
find the treasure, as I confidently expect 
to do, so well and so good; if we do not, 
well, at the very least it is a holiday at 
my uncle Ross Trevena’s expense.” 

With the object of purchasing a suitable 
craft, a sharp eye was kept on the adver¬ 
tisements in the yachting Press, till one 
day the following announcement caused 
the pater to make a sudden rush for a 
railway time-table : 

“For sale, by order of the executors : 
the modern 70-ton auxiliary yacht. For- 
tuna, built 1904 to Lloyd’s highest class; 
ketch-rigged. Ideal ocean cruiser, fully 
found, and in perfect condition. Low 
price to immediate purchaser. Mitcham 
motor new this year.—Apply Luke and 
Co., Sole agents, Hamble, near South¬ 
ampton.” % 

“ Herbert, old boy,” he exclaimed, ex¬ 
citedly, “that’s just the craft I’m look- 
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ing for : ketch-rigged—the ideal sail-plan 
for rough work; ‘ Mitcham ’ motor, 

therefore no risk of being becalmed in the 
Tropics for weeks at a stretch. When’s 
the next train to Southampton T We’ll 
start at once.” 

“ But why not write for particulars 
first?” asked my uncle, who, though im¬ 
petuous, certainly possesed a certain 
amount of caution. 

“ And have the yacht snapped up under 
our very noses? No; no. A well-known 
firm like Luke and Co. would not deal in 
rubbish nor act as agents for any craft 
unless she were exactly as represented. 
Look sharp and get together what geir 
you require; and you too, Reggie. Ha, 
ha ! I can already see myself on the deck 
of the Fortuna.** 

“ But how about leaving young John¬ 
ston ? ” 

“ He’s able to look after himself now.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid he’ll clear the place 
out and make off ? ” 

“ Herbert, I don’t think I am mistaken. 
That young fellow could be trusted any¬ 
where. It was his misfortune, not his 
fault, that led him into trouble. So I’ll 
trust him, and I’ll stake my all that my 
confidence will not be misplaced.” 

As the result of my parent’s hurried 
preparations, in less than an hour we were 
steaming out of Fowey Station in a train 
which was due at Plymouth in time to 
catch the 12.18 to Salisbury, a telegram 
having been despatched to apprise Lukes 
of our visit. 

Throughout the long journey my father, 
who, much to my surprise, had taken 
single tickets, was like the proverbial cat 
on hot bricks. His ill-concealed im- 
atience reminded me forcibly of a child 
eing taken to a toy-shop to purchase a 
new toy. Uncle Herbert, although also 
excited, managed to content himself with 
a couple of newspapers and some weekly 
journals, though I observed him surrep¬ 
titiously signing the insurance coupons in 
the latter. For my part, I was deeply 
interested in the ever-changing landscape, 
as the red earth and vivid green foliage 
of Devon gave place to the dazzling chalk 
and duller verdure of Dorset and WTlts, 
till, with remarkable swiftness, the four 
hours passed and we glided into Salisbury 
station, from which I had my first glimpse 
of the slender, needle-like spire of the 
cathedral. 

We made a hasty change of carriages, 
and, notwithstanding my parent’s mut¬ 
tered objurgations on the slowness of the 
train, it literally crawled into South¬ 
ampton, where on our arrival I ventured 
to remind him that we had had nothing 
to eat since eight that morning—a fact 
that he, in his excitement, had completely 
overlooked. 

“ Grin and bear it, Reggie,” he replied. 
“If we stop here for tea we shall miss the 
next train to Bursledon. Once there you 
can eat as much as you like.” 

It was nearly six when the train drew 
up at Bursledon, one of the most delight¬ 
fully situated stations it is possible to 
imagine. It is perched on the side of a 
steep hill, with the placid waters of the 
Hamble River washing the foot of the 
well-wooded declivity. Notwithstanding 
the gentle summer’s oreeze that was sway¬ 


ing the treetops, not a ripple disturbed the 
surface of the stream, except when an occa¬ 
sional dinghy put off to one or other of the 
numerous small yachts that swung easily 
at their moorings. 

“You ought to have alighted at 
Netley,” remarked the station-master, in 
reply to an inquiry as to the best means 
of reaching Hamble village. “ But you 
may possibly get a conveyance, or a bat¬ 
man down there will row you down 
stream.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” exclaimed a tall, 
bronzed, and bearded individual, rigged 
out in a tanned jersey, white boating hat, 
and flannel trousers tucked into a pair of 
sea-boots, the whole costume liberally 
bespattered with river mud, “ I overheard 
you say that you wanted to get down to 
Hamble. My motor-launch is going there 

1 an hour’s time should you care to take 
a passage in her.” 

The pater assented. “ It will give us 
time to get tea,” he added. “ Where shall 
we pick up your boat? ” 

“ On the quay by that cottage you can 
see down there,” he replied, pointing to a 
prettily situated, creeper-covered house 
close to the water’s edge. “ We start at 
seven.” 

And, touching his hat, the mud-stained 
individual strolled away with the peculiar 
slouching gait affected by most seafaring 
men. 

“ What ought we to give him for the 
passage down ? ” asked my father of the 
station-master, after the motor-boat person 
had taken his departure. The official 
smiled in a very amused fashion. 

“ I don’t think I would offer him any¬ 
thing, if I were you,” he replied. “ He 
is the Hon. George Pycrust, owner of the 
steam-yacht Chimborazo, member of the 
Motor-Yacht Club, and I don’t know what 
else besides. There’s no room for snobs 
on this river, and yachtsmen do each other 
a good turn whenever they have a 
chance.” 

We were directed to a little inn on the 
hill above the railway station, and here 
in a few minutes we were enjoying a sub¬ 
stantial tea, including a determined attack 
upon a freshly boiled Warsash crab, a 
delicricy for which the district is famous, 
although the flavour is distinctly different 
from that of the shell-fish caught on our 
part of the coast. 

Punctually at seven o’clock we arrived 
at the private quay where the Hon. 
George’s motor-launch was waiting, and 
with the faintest tremor her powerful 
engine was started and we sped rapidly 
down the ri'^er, my father keeping up an 
animated conversation with the mud- 
stained scion of a noble house on the ever- 
ready subject of yachting. 

Quickly the lead-coloured hulks of the 
obsolete gunboats were left astern, and 
the three-masted training-ship Mercury 
passed, and we came in sight of the red- 
tiled roofs of Hamble village, fringed with 
a forest, of yachts’ masts and backed by 
a dense mass of trees. 

“I’ll land you at Luke’s private steps,” 
observed our kindly benefactor. “There 
will be just time to see the Fortuna before 
dusk. She’s a perfect beauty. I came 
across from Cherbourg in her in a regular 
sou’easter, and a better sea boat you could 
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not possibly imagine. If you decide to 
have her, and keep her in this station, 1 
shall doubtless come across you at times. 
Here we are. Out fenders and stand by 
with the boathook/’ he added, addressing 
the launch’s boy. With scarcely a jar the 
boat ran alongside the floating landing- 
stage, and, taking a hearty adieu of the 
kindly owner, we stepped ashore. 

From the pontoon a narrow plank gang¬ 
way brought us to another broader pier-like 
structure that ran parallel to the shore 
over a stretch of soft mud. Here, packed 
like sardines in a box, were rows of yachts 
of all sizes and rigs, lying snugly in their 
mid-berths. 

“Ah! Here is Luke, I believe,” ex¬ 
claimed my father, as an alert-looking 
personage in a yachtsman’s uniform came 
hurrying along the gangway to meet us. 

“ My name’s Trevena. I wired you this 
morning about the For tuna. You are Mr. 
Luke, I presume? ” 

“ The same. We hardly expected so 
prompt a reply to the advertisement, 
especially in the shape of a personal call, 
although we have had several inquiries by 
letter,” replied the yacht-builder indi¬ 
cating a bundle of communications in his 
hand. “ There is the For tuna —the fourth 
acht in the tier. Would you care to see 
er now ? ” 

“ At once, if you’ve no objection,” re¬ 
plied my father. 

“None whatever; everything is open 
inspection. I will accompany you, if you 
like, although most purchasers prefer to 
make an absolutely private inspection 
without being influenced by anyone in¬ 
terested in the sale.” 

“Just so. Then we will go alone. 
Where shall we see you again?” 

“ I am to be found in that house-boat,” 
he replied, pointing to a large dismasted 
yacht which had been converted into a 
floating dwelling. 

“ Did you ever see such a fine-looking 
craft?” exclaimed my parent enthu¬ 
siastically. “ Look at her bow—what a 
fine entry. And what a clean run aft. 
Get aboard, both of you, as fast as you 
can.” And, scrambling up a narrow sway¬ 
ing plank, we stood on the deck of the 
yacht Fortuna. 

A flush deck, broken only by a skylight 
and companion, with fairly high bulwarks 
fitted with ample scuppers, showed there 
need be little fear of seas breaking in¬ 
board. 

For’ard a small booby hatch and a com¬ 
pact yet powerful winch alone encum¬ 
bered the fo’c’sle deck, while on either 
side amidships were davits for carrying a 
gig and a whaler. 

A quick yet comprehensive survey of the 
deck satisfied the pater; then, diving down 
the companion, with us following closely 
on his heels, he began a tour of the cabins. 

On either side of the companion was a 
little cabin, comfortable-looking in spite 
of being dismantled, the one on the 
starboard side being the owner’s, that 
to the port apparently for the use of a 
guest. 

Both of these opened out of the main 
saloon, which, with its mahogany swing- 
table, sideboards, book-cases, and sofa- 
berths, seemed quite a large apartment 
compared with the cabin on board our 
cutter Spray. This cabin was lighted by 
the skylight on deck, and at night by a 
large swinging lamp, judging by the fit¬ 
tings on the deck-beams. 

For’ard of the saloon were two small 
state-rooms, separated by a narrow alley- 
way which gave access to the pantry, cap¬ 
tain’s cabin, and the fo’c’sle. The latter 
had accommodation for five men, the iron 


frame-work of the folding-cots being still 
in position. 

“ Plenty of room for a fairly largo 
crew, with slight alterations,” remarked 
my father. “We can easily throw the 
skipper’s cabin and the two state-rooms 
into the fo’c’sle, and make a solid bulk¬ 
head across just abaft the pantry.” 

“ Yes, a dozen hands would be com¬ 
fortably stowed away in that case,” re¬ 
plied my uncle. “ I suppose you have 
already made up your mind about her? ” 

“ Nearly.” 

“ Remember the proverb about buying a 
pig in a poke.” 

“ Also the adage ‘ Never leave till to¬ 
morrow what you can do to-day,’ ” replied 
my father, laughing. “ Here, give a hand 
with this trap-hatch, and let’s see what 
she is like.” 

Underneath the floors the lead ballast 
had been removed to store, and the timbers 
and frames carefully cleaned and tarred, 
so that, as my uncle expressed it, “ she was 
as sweet as new-mown hay.” There was 
no doubt that she had been well looked 
after. However, the daylight was rapidly 
fading, so we were forced to bring our in¬ 
vestigations to a close, after a hasty in¬ 
spection of the ladies’ cabin abaft the 
companion. 

“ Does the Fortuna come up to your 
expectations?” inquired the yacht-builder 
when we rejoined him. 

“ As far as I can judge,” replied my 
father. “ Have vou an inventory ? ” 

“ Here it is. Complete in every detail; 
and you are perfectly at liberty to call in 
an independent surveyor whenever you 
like.” 

“ I don’t think there is any necessity for 
that,” replied my father. “When could 
she be ready for sea ? ” 

“ We can get her off these next tides— 
say the day after to-morrow—and every¬ 
thing could be placed aboard by Thursday 
night.” 

“ And the price? ” 

“750f., including fitting-out.” 

“ Very well, then. We will regard the 
transaction as completed ; allow me to have 
the use of your office while I write out a 
cheque.” 

I doubt whether a yacht had ever before 
been sold in such a record time; but such 
was the case, and before leaving the ship¬ 
yard we were in possession of the yacht s 
papers, Mr. Luke having reiterated his pro¬ 
mise to have the Fortuna ready for sea in 
four days* time. 

I understood now why the pater had 
taken single tickets; he had set his heart 
on the Fortuna directly he saw the 
announcement, and had meant to bring her 
back to Fowey. 

The four days, in spite of the long 
hours (for we were up from sunrise to sun¬ 
set) passed very quickly, and, true to his 
word, Luke had the yacht afloat, her spars 
varnished and sails bent, the motor rein¬ 
stalled, and all gear and stores on board 
within the specified time. No doubt we 
should have been quite capable of working 
her home without assistance, but, acting 
on Uncle Herbert’s advice, we engaged a 
couple of hands to bo on the safe side in 
case of heavy weather. 

Just before ten on the Thursday night 
the Fortuna slipped her moorings and 
made for the mouth of the river. It was a 
clear moonlight night, with the faintest 
suspicion of a breeze from the nor’east, so 
the motor was brought into use. and with 
a gentle purring the powerful little engine 
urged the yacht through the calm waters 
of the land-locked estuary. 

I remained on deck as we glided down, 
the Solent, with its host of moving lights, 


and were soon rolling slightly in the tidal 
race of the Needles Channel. Once clear 
of the land we caught the following breeze, 
and gallantly the ketch responded to the 
steadily drawing sails. 

“ Here we are, in the open Channel 
once more, Reggie,” exclaimed my father, 
who had just relinquished his “ trick at 
the helm ” to one of the men. “ Hurst 
Castle light away on our port quarter, the 
Needles light bears directly astern, and 
yonder in the distance you can see the 
flash of St. Catherine’s, one of the most 
powerful lights in the world. See that 
flash ahead on the starboard bow ? That’s 
Anvil Point, on the Dorset coast, so that, 
provided the weather is clear, navigation 
on this part of the coast is as safe as can 
possibly be imagined. We’ll have supper 
now, and then we’ll tnrn in, for it’s nearly 
one o’clock. By the time you are awake I 
hope we shall be well across West Bay.” 

So saying, my father took me below, 
where supper was served in the main 
saloon. Uncle Herbert had just finished 
his, and was struggling into his great-coat 
prior to taking his watch on deck. It 
was the first time I had seen the cabin by 
artificial light, and in the swinging rays of 
the hanging lamp it looked a picture of 
comfort; the red cushions on the sofa- 
bunks, the thick Turkey carpet on the 
floor, the curtains across the doors and 
skylights, and the well-laid swing-table, 
all combined to make the saloon look a 
veritable floating home. 

“ What do you think of it, eh ? ” asked 
my father, reading the interested look in 
my face. “ A slight improvement on the 
Spray, I take it? Well, sit down and 
make yourself comfortable, for the For- 
tuna'a to be your homo for the next 
eighteen months, I reckon.” 

Supper over, I turned in on a bunk in 
the cabin opposite to my father’s, which 
was to be my own, and, lulled by the 
rhythmical purr of the motor and the 
gentle undulations of the vessel, I soon fell 
into a dreamless sleep. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. 
The yacht was pitching considerably, so 
that dressing was accomplished under 
difficulties. Upon going on deck I found 
my father had already forestalled me, and 
the meagre crew were engaged in stowing 
the mizzen, as, owing to the freshening 
wind, which was coming right aft, it was 
the canvas which could be most profitably 
stowed. 

It was a grey, misty morning, the sun 
barely showing through the fleecy clouds 
overhead. We had just cleared the tail of 
Portland Race, the “ Bill ” showing clearly 
over our starboard quarter, and tne cliffs 
of West Bay fading away in the haze on 
our starboard hand. About a mile away 
to port a large liner was tearing up 
Channel, and, with a couple of topsail 
schooners, were the only vessels to be seen. 

The compass showed a bearing^ of 
S. 84° W., which, allowing for the slight 
indraught, would bring the yacht close to 
the Start, although that headland, forty- 
five miles distant, was, of course, in¬ 
visible. 

“ Had a good night, Reggie ? ” asked 
my father. 

“ Splendid ! ” 

“Then you had better go for’ard and 
get breakfast ready,” ho replied with a 
merry laugh. “ With so small a crew 
there ran be no idlers, so you must act as 
steward. But wait till we ship a proper 
crew, and I’ll warrant we’ll be as comfort¬ 
able as at home.” ^ 

“ I notice the motor isn’t running. 

” No, it would be almost useless in a 
strong breeze like this; but in a calm it is 
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indispensabla. Now cut along and get 
breakfast; we are all famishing.” 

I did as I was bid, and the three of us 
had quite a respectable meal in the saloon, 
the two hands being left on deck with in¬ 
structions as to how the yacht’s head was 
to be kept. 

After breakfast I went on deck, leaving 
my father and uncle to overhaul the 
numerous lockers to become acquainted 
with their stowage capacity, and to con¬ 
sider the necessity of increasing the space 
intended for the crew. 

About eight o’clock we passed close to 
a fleet of Brixham trawlers, their rich- 
coloured tanned sails making a picturesque 
sight as they beat out towards the trawl¬ 
ing grounds. Soon afterwards we sighted 
the bold headland of Start Point, and 
with the aid of a glass the white light¬ 
house could be discerned. All this time 
the FoTtuna was tearing through the blue 


water, without the necessity of touching 
a single sheet or runner, and, provided the 
wind held, there was a possibility of reach¬ 
ing Fowey before nightfall. 

At 1 p.M. the Start was abeam, and here 
began one of the most interesting stretches 
of coast that is to be found around the 
British Isles, and for hours I watched the 
ever-changing panorama, plying both my 
father and uncle with numerous questions, 
and gaining quite a wealth of information 
about the many noted shipwrecks that 
have taken place betwi.xt the Start and 
the entrance to Plymouth Sound. 

We weathered the frowning Bolt Tail 
just w’ithin two hours after leaving the 
Start, and soon the well-known needle-like 
shaft of the Eddystone show’ed up on the 
sky-line on our port bow. 

Nearly home,” exclaimed Uncle Her¬ 
bert, indicating the dim outlines of Rame 
Head. ” It’s a rattling good passage.” 


” It will be a bit of a surprise for the 
fellows at the yacht-club to see the 
Fortuna^ with the club burgee and my 
house flag flying, bring up in Polruan 
Pool.” 

‘‘I think it will be a bigger surprise 
when she comes back to Fowey with a few 
tons of silver from the San Philipo lying 
on her ballast,” replied my uncle en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“ I hope so,” said my father. “Another 
fortnight will see us under way for 
Southern seas.” 

Unfortunate for my father’s anticipa¬ 
tion, however, the wind fell light, and it 
was dark before we picked up the friendly 
gleam of St. Catherine’s; and just as the 
parish church clock was striking midnight, 
the Fortumi's anchor fell with a splash and 
a rattle of chain to the bottom of Fowey 
Harbour. 

iTo b9 eonttnufd.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

Bf J. CLAVBRDOS WOOD. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE GREAT UNKNOWN WITCH-DOCTOR. 


A t the word “English” Momo-jah had 
started, and cast a quick glance at 
his brother. His warriors raised a shout 
of hatred. Swami was led away to his 
house. Tom stepped nearer the line of 
skulls. 

“Great chiefs of the Sowras, you are 
wise to hearken to my summons. Sacri¬ 
fices have been made, and the Poro gods 
have delivered messages for you. These 
I will deliver when the sun sets and the 
dances have been performed. You may 
receive the messages and obey or disobey 
aa you think best. It is for me to deliver 
what the gods have commanded. Till 
nightfall I have no word for you. The 
headmen will prepare the feast and order 
the dances. Till that time I remain within 
the sanctuary. I have spoken.” 

Without another word he turned upon 
his heel and entered the temple, leaving 
the great chiefs too astonished to say a 
word. Crichton anxiously awaited Tom. 

“ Depend upon it, Tom, there is some¬ 
thing behind all this. These men would 
not come if there was not some reason for 
it. I watched old Momo-jah’s face when 
he heard you mention the English, and he 
is up to something. I wonder what is 
oing on in that subtle old brain of his ! 
’d give a good sum to know.” 

“I don’t know, Crichton; they are a 
shrewd pair, and as selfish as they make 
them. He hesitated some time before he 
rose against us, and he may have heard 
enough to convince him that England will 
prove victor in this conflict. We have 
never doubted it, but he has had to have a 
victory or two to show him that the Mendis 
have no chance in a fight against the Queen. 
Bv sunset I shall have made up my mind 
what to do, and, if all goes well, we shall 
have done a good day’s work.” 

All day long feasting went on. The 
Bundu dances were given, and finally the 
war dance. At its conclusion Tom stepped 
into the skull-barred snace. The scat of 
Momo-jah was placed about two feet from 
it, and Tom stood before the old man. He 
determined to play a bold game. They 


,weie alone, although crowds of warriors 
sat a few yards away. 

“ Momo-jah,” said Tom, in a solemn 
tone, “ you are a great chief, and the 
Sowras are a great people and brave war¬ 
riors. You are a brave man, but the gods 
say that you are a foolish one. Nay, take 
your hand from your spear. I am only the 
ineFsenger of the gods. I can curso you 
and wither you where you sit, if I choose. 
I do not fear you. You are foolish because 
you have lifted your hand agninst the great 
White Queen, whose soldiers are a vast 
multitude, and whoso wealth is beyond 
your power to count. If you persist ir. 
the struggle your warriors will be killed, 
your villages burnt, and your lands taken 
from you. You will be made prisoner or 
slain. Less than a year ago I went to 
Falaba to warn Bai Forki. He laughed 
at me, but he died before the door of his 
hut. Bai Bureh is a hunted fugitive. 
Chief Bambaia I warned also; he was 
proud because he had massacred the garri¬ 
son at Maw’fe, and laughed at me. He 
was hanged on the cliffs of the Great Boom 
River. The Karene country is swejit by 
English soldiers, Sherbro is covered with 
them, Ronietta is full of them. Every¬ 
where the chiefs are being attacked and ar¬ 
rested. Now’, this is the me.‘-sage of the 
gods to me : Warn Momo-jah that he has 
only a short time to make up his mind ; 
if he fights against the English, he will be 
destroyed ; if he fights with them, he w ill 
be raised to honour. I have spoken, Momo- 
jah ; lot Momo-Kiki come to me.” 

Tom spoke to the same effect to the 
younger chief, and he could see that both 
were impressed by his words. After about 
an hour he was summoned by the voice of 
Kittambo. The chiefs desired a further 
interview. He went out and sat in the 
space reserved for him. A dim light 
enabled him to study their faces. They 
were anxious-looking, Momo-jah especially 
being so. 

“ O Morri-man of the Mendis, ear of the 
gods, we have weighed your words. In 
many ways they echo the fears of our own 


hearts. We are tired of fighting again.st 
the English, and would join with thcjn 
if we knew whnt to do. But we cannot 
reach the ear of the General or the Gover¬ 
nor. Have the Gods revealed to you what 
we can do to effe( t this ? ” 

“ I'es, chiefs; I know, and can tell you 
what must be done. How many warriors 
can you command if you join the 
English T ” 

“All,” said Momo-jah; “my people 
will go with me, my headmen obey me, 
and will follow my lead. We command 
sixty thousand warriors between us, and 
all will accept the words of their chiefs. 

“ Then, Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki, I can 
help you, so far ae I am permitted by the 
gods. I will write you out a paper in 
Mendi, in Arabic, and in English. I must 
remain with my people until it is revealed 
that we must take another side. The paper 
shall state that you are willing to ally 
yourself with the soldiers of the White 
Queen, and will bring with you sixty 
thousand warriors and all your people. 
Your lands must be protected and con¬ 
tinued to you, your position as paramount 
chiefs re:ipected, and all past offences for 
gotten. You will promise to fight on the 
side of th<* English, to pay all rightful 
taxes, and refrain from anything forbidden 
by the Government. You are not traitors 
to your people in obeying the orders of 
the Poro. You must now consult your 
chiefs, headmen and people, and if at sun¬ 
rise you have agreed on a course, you must 
come to me, sign the paper which I shall 
have prepared, and I will send it to General 
Woodgiito or carry it myself.” 

All that night the discussion continued 
among the Sowras. Many of the headmen 
refused at first to entertain the idea of 
casting in their lot with the English. Some 
of the more influential favoured it. Momo- 
jah and Momo-Kiki strongly advocated it. 
At length it was put to the vote, and, with 
a few dissentients, it wa.s agreed to send 
a message to the English chief. Tom had 
meanwhile prepared a paper in Mendi, 
Arabic, and English. He was not sure 
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that he himeelf would be allowed to deliver 
it in his own person, and thought that per¬ 
haps Kittambo would be the best man. At 
length he decided to take Kittambo into 
his confidence. He summoned him to come 
a little before sunrise. Kittambo wae 
amazed at the message, but not so much 
as he was when Tom had told him all. 

“ Kittambo, you want to be Head Priest 
of this people ? ” 

“Yes, master, I do.’* 

“ Then listen, Kittambo, and do not ex¬ 
press any astonishment that will call the 
attention of the guard to you. 1 am an 
English ofl&cer.” 

Kittambo nearly jumped off his seat with 
fright. 

“ But I have been initiated into the Poro 
mysteries. I know more than you do. If 
you do not agree with what 1 am about to 
propose, I will have you sacrificed to¬ 
morrow. If you agree, you shall become 
Head Priest in two days. I have four 
followers with me in the temple. I can¬ 
not tell you how the gods brought them 
to me at my bidding. That is a Poro 
secret. When the sun rises I am going 
away with them. You will be appointed 
by me the Head Priest, and remain here 
until I return. You must bring me five 
Tasso costumes and place them in the space 
here. Conceal them in a bundle of provi¬ 
sions. Before sunrise you must lead my 
follow'ers out by the gate and leave them 
in the forest on the eastern side of the 
village. When that is done you will bring 
a token, which one of the men will ^ive 
you, to me. After that, you will come into 
the temple.’* 

At first Kittambo could not understand 
what he had heard. His first impulse was 
to raise an alarm, but he saw that he would 
place himself in an awkward position if 
he did so. No one would believe him if 
he proclaimed the Head Priest to be a pre¬ 
tender, and he knew enough of temple pro¬ 
cedure to realise that he himself would be 
offered as a sacrifice by the deluded 
savages. Besides, he did not believe for 
one moment that the man who spoke Arabic 
and Mendi so fluently was an English offi¬ 
cer at all. It was a deeply mysterious thing 
from first to last, and Kittambo could not 
fathom it. This man evidently posses.sed 
wonderful powers over the mightiest chiefs 
in the country, Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki, 
and at his bidding they had come to him. 
He could bring unknown followers from a 
distance and hide them in the sanctuary. 
He must, therefore, be a magician of first 
quality. One thing seemed perfectly clear. 
If he disobeyed, death would fall on him; 
while if he obeyed, he would receive the 
object of his greatest ambition, the Head 
Priestship. 

“ Master,’* said Kittambo, “ I will do 
your bidding, even at the risk of my life. 
The Tasso dresses shall be brought in, and 
I will lead your followers to the place you 
direct.” 

“ You are wise, Kittambo. To-morrow 
or the next day you will be Head Prie.st.” 

Tom next drew up the paper w'hich he 
wanted the paramount chiefs of the Sowras 
to sign. It stated in clear terms their de¬ 
sire for peace, and promise to bring in 
sixty thousand warriors to fight on the 
side of the English if all the past was for¬ 
gotten, their positions as chiefs acknow¬ 
ledged and strengthened, and an assurance 
of protection given by the Government. If 
the English agreed to this, then Momo-jah 
and Momo-Kiki would at once join in re¬ 
lieving the hard-pressed garrisons of Ban- 
dajuma and the other threatened stations, 
and afterwards do all in their power to 
bring the rebellion to an end. They asked 
for no reward, but trusted that the Govern¬ 


ment would some day recognise the value 

of their co-operation. 

Tom drew up the document with the 
greatest care, and wrote it in the three 
languages, Arabic, Mendi, and English. 
He knew that the chiefs were suspicious 
and cunning, and that interpreters would 
be called to give the exact meaning of every 
word. They e.xamincd tlie document as 
closely as possible, and finally made their 
mark.*;. Tom had these atte.'-ted by the 
headmen of tin* Sowras, and prepared to 
carry the agreement to the English General, 
who was at this time somewhere in the 
forests not many miles from Bandajuma. 

An expedition had been sent up to re¬ 
lieve the town, and Tom knew that it must 
be somewhere within a radius of fifty miles. 
He told tlie paramount chiefs that as the 
document was so important, he himself, 
with five Tassos, would carry it to the 
English general. They were impressed by 
his offer, and straightway promised to give 
him a guard of two thousand Sowras to 
eecort him to the plac e where the English 
would most likely be found. Tom wel¬ 
comed the offer with much thankfulness, 
and asked that the guard should consist of 
carefully selected warriors, the tallest and 
finest men in the ranks. Thie w’as agreed 
to, for Momo-jah understood the import¬ 
ance of IcLtiiig the English General see the 
fine quality of his war-boys. Meanwhile 
Zabari, Fedash, Gordon, and Crichton had 
arrayed themselves in the Tasso dreeses. 
Crichton stained his face before the paint 
marks were put on him, and when they 
were all equipped they looked an awe¬ 
inspiring little company. Tom wrote a 
few' words in Arabic upon a strip of leopard 
skin and gave it to Crichton, to be re¬ 
turned with the word “ Wallolo ” written 
upon it when Kittambo had led them safely 
to the place where the w'ounded Scout wae 
hiding. 

Kittambo stood in the open space before 
the temple. Behind him w'ere grouped all 
the Tasso men and Lakns. Beyond were 
the paramount chiefs and headmen of the 
Sowras, and, looking on with intense 
curiosity, the headmen, warriors, and 
women and children of the village. Tom, 
dressed in the full attire of the Head 
Priest, came out of the sanctuary, and 
stood loefore the skulls. 

“ Chiefs and warriors of the Mendi,” 
said he, in a loud voice, “ I go to seek the 
English general at the bidding of the 
mighty chiefs of the SowTa nation, Momo- 
jah and Momo-Kiki. It is on business of 
the greatest importance to them and their 
peoples. I leave behind, in my place, Kit¬ 
tambo, whom I have made Head Priest 
until I return. If I never come back, he 
is Head Priest for ever. You must obey 
him in everything which concerns the 
duties of the sanctuary. I need four Tasso 
men to go with me, but will not take any 
of those I now see standing before me. 
They are all needed here. But the gods do 
not leave me without help, and I now sum¬ 
mon new Tas.«os to accompany me. 
Dwellers in the inner sanctuary, messengers 
of the mighty Poro, come forth.** 

He turned with a majebtic air towards 
the temple, shouted a few words in Arabic, 
and w’aved one of his wands. Zabari 
stalked forth, and prostrated himself be¬ 
fore him. Fed ish and the rest came out 
one by one as Tom called them in turn, and 
all lay with their foreheads touching the 
ground. A gasp of astonishment came 
from the crowd, and the villagers stared in 
amazement. They knew all the Tassos, 
and could see at a glance that they were 
present in the ranks. Who these unknown 
men w’ere was a profound mystery. Kit¬ 
tambo smiled a grim smile, and made a 


mental note of what he considered to be a 
capital piece of fetish management. 

“ Lead them to the forest, Kittambo. I 
can summon them to me when 1 deeire their 
company again.” 

Kittambo bowed humbly, and the four 
mysterious Tasso men followed him as he 
made his way to the gate. Nothing had 
impressed the paramount chiefs more than 
this business, and when Tom bade them 
farewell they knelt like slaves as he passed. 
He touched them lightly upon the head 
with his wands as he turned away, and a 
deep murmur of reverence followed him as 
he paced slowly to the gate. Kittambo 
met him just outside the great stockade 
and handed him the parchment with the 
word “W’allolo** written upon it. 

“ Kemember, Kittambo, that you must 
not breathe a word about me until 1 return. 
I have the Poro fetish mightier than any 
one in this country, and will be watching 
you although I am not present in the body. 
You will enter the temple and live there 
alone until I come. I will return to¬ 
morrow at midnight. Have a rope ladder 
placed outside the stockade behind the 
temple. Order strong guards to watch the 

ates of the village, and arrange for two 

undred men, fully armed, to surround the 
temple half an hour after midnight. Tell 
the headmen that they must be in com¬ 
mand, and to encircle the temple so closely 
that not a snake can slip through. Do you 
understand ? ** 

“Yes, master; you mean to be in the 
temple before the guard is placed. Is that 
not so ? ** 

“'Phat is so, FHtambo. See that the 
ladder is ready, and at midnight be at the 
etockade. When you hear the chirrup of 
the grasshopper, throw it over to me. 1 
have spoken. Farewell.” 

“ That is not our old Head Priest,*’ mut¬ 
tered Kittambo, as he turned away; “but 
he is a wise man. I wonder what became 
of the old Head Priest? Still, why should 
I make a search? To-day 1 stand in hie 
position, and to-morrow, if all is well, I 
shall be Head Priest for over.” 

Tom strode slowly into the forest, well 
aware that many keen eyes were upon him. 
Diving into the recesses of the wood, he 
soon turned towards the east, and after 
about thirty minutes* sharp walking, found 
himself in a thick covert. Standing be¬ 
neath a giant camwood tree, he saw five 
Tassos. Immediately one dashed towards 
him and fell at his feet. It was Wallolo, 
too overjoyed to speak. 

. “Ah, Wallolo, I never thought to see 
^ou again. When I eaw your body bleed¬ 
ing from the spear wounds my heart grew 
cold and all joy fled. Now, my faithful 
lad, we are together again, and the sun¬ 
shine is in my heart once more.” 

They set out for Bandajuma as glad a 
party as could well be found in all Africa. 
Crichton especially was full of fun, and 
as irrepressible as a schoolboy off for a 
holiday. Every time he looked at his com¬ 
rades he burst into roars of laughter, until 
Tom had to tell him to restrain his mirth. 

“ I cannot, Tom, for the life of me. I 
never saw such scarecrows in all my days. 
Just iook at Fedash. The little villain is 
as proud as a dog with two tails, and old 
Zabari goes prancing along like a clown 
in a circus. I wish my old chume at the 
dear old school could see me now. They 
would stick my photo up all over the place.” 

Many times they were stopped by war- 
boy scouts, but a glance at their costumes 
ensured a safe pnesage, and more than once 
they came upon cleverly concealed stock¬ 
ades in the forest. They knew that from 
every bush sharp eyes were taking stock of 
them. Their escort of two thousand Sowra 
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warriors followed at about a quarter of a 
mi1e*8 distance, for Tom did not want to 
be troubled with their near presence. 
Scoufs kept him in touch wuth the chief. 
It was given out as they passed that they 
were on the way to attack Bandajuma. In 
a few hours they came to a clearing in the 
forest. It was about five miles broad. In 
the centre they saw a large stockaded fort 
with the Union Jack flying from one of 
the houses. Tom knew that the English 
Scouts would be lying concealed all around 
it, so he ordered his followers to lie down 
in the undergrowth. The war-boy scouts 
were told to make the chiefs and their 
warriors remain in the forest out of sight. 
Fastening a white robe to a spear, Wallolo 
marched about six paces in front of Tom. 
Ho waved the flag vigorously as they came 
out into the open. They pressed on, and 
soon were about half-way to the fort. Sud¬ 
denly an English voice was heard command¬ 
ing them to halt. No one could be seen, 
but Tom knew that he was covered by the 
rifles of the hidden Scouts. 

“ Halt, there ! Who are you ? Where 
are you going? ” 

“ To the fort,” said Tom, in English. “ I 
am an officer. Is General Woodgate about?” 

“ What do you say you are ? 

An English officer with an important 
message for the General. Get up, and let 
me see where you are.** 


A figure arose from the grass. It was an 
oflicer of the West African Force. Hold¬ 
ing his revolver ready, and casting suspi¬ 
cious glances at Tom, he drew near. 

” It’s all right. I am Sinclair of the 
Scouts. I am bearing a message from the 
Sowra chiefs.** 

The officer waved his hand, and six 
Scouts made their appearance. They sur¬ 
rounded Tom and Wallolo, and the order 
was given to advance. A crowd of soldiers 
waited for them at the gate. The strange 
figures of the Morri-man and Tassos came 
in for keen scrutiny, but Tom strode 
through the ranks without a word, and into 
the fort. He was taken to General W^ood- 
gate’s quarters. The General was studying 
a map as he was shown in. His face wore 
a look of perplexity. Captain Safford, of 
the West India Regiment, and Captain 
Russell, D.S.O., were with him. 

“ The great difficulty. Colonel Cunning¬ 
ham says, lies in the warriors of the 
Sowras,*’ said the General, continuing the 
subject of discussion. “ Momo-jah and 
Momi-Kiki have more than one hundred 
thousand warriors hidden somewhere in 
the forests. W^e dare not advance until we 
know something more definite about them. 
Well, what is it? ** 

“ General,” said the officer, ealuting, “ a 
Morri-man with one follower has just come 
in. He says that he is an English officer, 


Sinclair of tne Scouts, but, sc far as I can 
judge by his appearance, he is a genuine 
witch-doctor. He is here, and wanta to see 
you on important business.” 

He stepped aside, and the General saw 
Tom. 

It*s all right, sir. I am Sinclair of the 
Scouts. My force has been cut to pieces, 
and I have been a prisoner for several 
weeks. I was captured by Mend is, and 
taken to a village about ten miles from 
here. I have five followers whc ''reaped 
the massacre with me. But in the forest 
there are two thousand Sowra war-boys, 
my escort from Momo-jah and Momo- 
Kiki.** 

*‘ Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki! *’ ex¬ 
claimed the General, in a tone of astonish¬ 
ment. ” What do you mean ? Take that 
thing off your head and let me have a look 
at you. Why, bless me, it is Sinclair! 
My dear lad, this is a great surprise. We 
had given you up as lost, for some time 
ago, as we came through, we heard that a 
number of Scouts had been cut off, and 
feared that, like so many brave fellows, 
you had found a soldier’s grave in the 
African forest. But now, about the 
Sowras. We had better march them into 
the clearing, and they can wait there until 
we have settled the question of your 
message.’* 

(Te eontinwd.) 
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Saved by Seals: 

A STORY OF A NARROW ESCAPE. 


T hb most curious story I know of a man’s 
escape from death is one which was 
told me by my brother. He happened to 
admire a splendid leopard skin in a friend's 
house, and this recalled a wonderful ad¬ 
venture. 

A young man in Leicester was a great 
collector of butterflies and beetles, and 
decided to go hunting for some specimens 
in Brazil. All his friends were apprehen¬ 
sive as to whether he would ever return, 
for Brazil was then a very unsettled and 
unknown country. However, he would go. 
He had been the curator of the town 
museum, so it was only fitting to make a 
presentation to him. So one of his enthu¬ 
siastic friends engrossed on vellum a long 
description of his achievements. Then he 
persuaded the town and county authorities 
to add their seals to this address. Not 
content with this, he translated this eulogy 
of the naturalist into three languages, and 
got the foreign consuls to put their seals. 

You can imagine what a fine address it 
looked, with half-a-dozen splendid seals 
hanging on blue cords and all the imposing 
signatures. When the naturalist received 
it, he was amazed and perplexed. ** I 
don*t think I can find room for it,*' he 
said, *' for I don't want to take too much 
luggage.** 

*‘Oh, but everyone will be so disap¬ 
pointed if you leave it at home,** said his 
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friend. At last he decided to take it— 
and a good thing it was, too, as you will 
now see. 

The butterfly-hunter went off to Brazil, 
and everyone lost sight of him. Then one 
day a leopard skin arrived as a present, 
and with it a letter giving thrilling experi¬ 
ences. The illuminated address with its 
grand seals had played an important part 
in his stirring adventures. 

The naturalist had made a good collec¬ 
tion of butterflies and was going to Buenos 
Ayres. The country was seething with 
revolution. But he went on, never dream¬ 
ing of the danger he was incurring. 

As the boat neared Buenos Ayres an 
armed party boarded her. Some of the 
cargo was found to be gunpowder, so the 
officer made all on board prisoners. 

The naturalist was carried on shore with 
the sailors, and very soon the sailors were 
shot. Then came the crisis, and all looked 
very black indeed for the innocent butter¬ 
fly-hunter. 

The naturalist's turn to be shot was ap¬ 
proaching when a happy inspiration seized 
him. He protested his innocence, but that 
made little impression. ” Might he prove 
it?** he asked. “If they would only let 
him produce his box, all would be ex¬ 
plained.** 

Reluctantly they delayed his execution. 
The box was fetched. The prisoner drew 


out with an air of great solemnity Jiis 
illuminated address. He spread it out on 
a table. He slapped his Iiand on it and 
dared them to touch him I 

The officers examined the address, 
understanding a word or two here and 
there of the glowing praise. Then they 
saw the seals. That settled his fate. 
Such an address, with translations in 
three languages, with big se^ils Ringing 
to it—why, what a mighty ma.i this must 
be! 

So the prisoner was handed over to the 
officer commanding the troops, and he— 
duly impressed with the seals—handed 
him on to a still higher official. At last 
the distracted naturalist came under the 
British Consul’s protection. This ended 
his imprisonment, for the innocence of 
the man was established at once. 

The end of the adventure was delight¬ 
ful. The Emperor of Brazil was a great 
student of natural history. He heard of 
the British beetle-hunter and of hia 
thrilling series of adventures. Here was 
just the ideal curator for the museums 
and gardens at Rio! And forthwith he 
was appointed at a big salary. 

The leopard skin—^the finest he could 
find in Brazil—was the curator’s token of 
gratitude to the friend who had, by such 
a strange coincidence, saved his life by the 
vellum address with its impressive seals. 
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L05GSB0BI1U2I (WilcMiMp Eottir vitUor) : ** GlAd to see yer down again, sir. Kow we »haU be able to catch fiah 1 
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Black Panther: 

AN ADVENTURE IN LOWER BURMA. 


T SAT, Fred ! Gan you spare a miniito 

J[ to pump old Shway Boh, the 
shikari who has just come in with khub- 
bar (new's) of big game? " 

The speaker was a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow of three and twenty, and his 
remarks were addressed to a dark-haired, 
wiry little chap of about the same age. 

Both young men had come out a matter 
of two years prior to the date of this nar¬ 
rative as assistants to a big firm of rice- 
millers and shippers. This him had been 
established in Rangoon since the early 
'fifties, and had built ui) a most lucrative 
business in Burma, the youngest, but not 
the least prosperous, of our possessions 
under the Indian Government. 

Fred Siddons, the little man, was a Lon¬ 
doner, with all an Englishman’s love of 
the equine race, and, being a light weight, 
with good hands and a firm seat in the 
saddle, had already made a name for him¬ 
self at the local gymkhanas and in the 
Rangoon Hunt. 

His confrere in business and boon com¬ 
panion out of doors, Fergus Macdonald, 
was keen on shikar, and never lost an op¬ 
portunity, when the affairs of office per¬ 
mitted, of following his favourite sport, 
with gun or rifle, in the company of his 
faithful shikari Shway Boh. 

The Boh was an active old man of over 
sixty, but, notwithstanding his age, had 
marvellous powers of endurance, as big 
Fergus could testify after many a hard 
day under a blazing tropical sun—some¬ 
times tracking deer in the jungle, at other 
times trudging ankle deep through sticky 
swamps and rice fields after the wily 
snipe. Shway Boh was fond of recount¬ 
ing his adventures when, as a youngster, 
he took part in the fighting against the 
British during the short but decisive little 
war in Lower Burma in the year 1852. A 
deep scar down the left side of his head 
was a memento of a stockade fight near 
Pegu, where the Burmese made one of 
their last stands against the conquering 
English troops. 

But let us return to our narrative. Mac¬ 
donald’s command of the intricacies of the 
Burmese language was not a good one; 
hence his request for help from Siddons, 
who had a gift that way, and had rapidly 
acquired an excellent knowledge of the 
vernacular. 

Only too glad of an excuse to get away 
from the pile of invoices and bills of 
lading which he was examining, Siddons 
followed Fergus to the office verandah, 
where the shikari was squatted, tailor 
fashion, placidly chew'ing betel and pan. 

“ Now then, fire ahead, Freddy,” said 
Fergus, ” and find out the khubbar; some¬ 
thing bip is all 1 can make out, and 1 only 
hope it IS tiger.” 

After a brief conversation with the old 
man, who had risen to his feet and 
salaamed as the young assistants entered, 
Siddons informed his eager friend that a 

kill ” had been found about twenty miles 
up the Dasein Creek, and not far from the 
river-side village of Bassunla. 

‘‘What was the kill?” inquired Mac¬ 
donald. 

“ Sambhur,” the old man laconically re¬ 
plied, whereat Macdonald gave a shout of . 
joy, and ejaculated the one word, 
“ Tiger ! ” He knew well that only one 
of the biggest of the cat-tribe could pull 
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down a sambhur deer, which stands as 
high as a good-sized pony, and, moreover, 
is immensely strong. 

‘‘ Wrong again, my Highland chief¬ 
tain ! ” cried Siddons, who had further 
tackled the shikari, ‘‘ and I’ll tell you on 
one condition only.” 

” Don’t be an ass ! ” wailed Macdonald, 
who had worked himself up into a fever of 
excitement. ‘‘ What is the condition, and 
out with the khubbar, or I’ll squeeze your 
miserable little carcass into pulp.” 

‘‘Don’t you bully me, my son,” replied 
Siddons, not at all put out by Mac’s 
bloodthirsty threat. ‘‘If you had only 
applied your pulpy old brains to learning 
the language pro{>erly you might have 
saved yourself all this bother and, at the 
same time, been more polite to me, your 
highly cultured and intelligent friend who 
honours you with his guidance, com¬ 
panionship, and-” 

“Oh, drop that rot, like a good laddie,” 
said Mac, somewhat mollified but still im¬ 
patient, ‘‘ and let me know your con¬ 
founded condition.” 

‘‘ That you lend me a rifle and let me 
go with you and Shway Boh to shoot this 
Black Panther! ” 

‘‘What! Black panther!” and Mac¬ 
donald fairly gasped with excitement as 
he wrung his chum’s hand and said, ” Yes. 
my little man, you shall come, and I’ll 
lend you the old Martini on condition you 
don’t pepper me, as you did the last time 
we were out together snipe shooting; re¬ 
member it will be bullets this time, not 
Number 8 shot.” 

"All right, all right; but do shut up 
about that affair, old man; you know no 
damage was done, and I don’t want the 
other chaps to hear about it,” said Sid¬ 
dons, a little testily, for he had to admit 
to himself that he was a poor hand with 
the gun. Of course, he knew that Mac¬ 
donald was too good hearted to give him 
away, but, all the same, the bare remem¬ 
brance of the incident when, trying to get 
‘‘on” to a dodging snipe, he mih.sed the 
bird and pepf)ered his friend instead, 
made him feel hot all over. 

After a little discussion it was decided 
that the two chums would get leave for the 
next day, as they did not wish to give the 
panther a chance of clearing out of the 
jungle where he had last killed. To ob¬ 
tain leave would be an easy matter, it 
being the hot season, when business was 
quiet. As the best means of reaching the 
scene of action it was arranged that they 
would borrow a steam launch belonging 
to the firm, and which they knew was 
lying idle at the Dahborig Wharf. 

At sunrise next morning, therefore, the 
two chums were at the wharf side waiting 
impatiently for the Mohammedan stoker to 
get up steam. At last all was ready and, 
with the little gauge registering a full head 
of steam, they were soon clear of the native 
craft which clustered thickly near the banks 
of the creek in the vicinity of the town. 

Fergus had brought a 12-bore shot-gun, 
as well as the rifles, and was keenly on the 
alert for a chance at waterfowl or anything 
pot-able. Nothing rewarded his attention, 
however, until, rounding a bend of the 
creek about eight miles above Rangoon, 
they observed a “ muggar ” (crocodile), 
which, apparently alarmed at the noise of 
the approaching launch, was sliding quickly 


down the mud bank into the stream. Pick¬ 
ing up the Martini, Macdonald had just 
time to ram in a cartridge and fire as the 
huge reptile reached the water. 

‘‘ Good shot! ” shouted Siddons, as the 
muggar, evidently badly hit, lashed 
the water into foam and impotently snapperl 
his ugly jaws together. Before Macdonald 
could get in another shot, however, the 
crocodile, with a last frantic effort, slith¬ 
ered into deep water and sank out of sight. 

‘‘ Never mind,” growled Fergus, as he 
extracted the undischarged cartridge from 
the breech of his rifle, ‘* although we 
haven’t got the carcase, I warrant we have 
revenged the death of many a poor Bur¬ 
mese kiddie snapped up by the villainous 
beast.” 

This excitement over, the voung men 
turned their attention to breakfast, having 
only partaken of chota-hazri (tea and toast 
or, literally, "little breakfast”) before 
leaving. 

Ramasawmy, Macdonald’s Madrassi 
boy, was in charge of the provender, and 
soon spread a substantial repast, consisting 
of curried chicken, poached eggs, a plenti¬ 
ful supply of bread and butter and tea, 
before the young sportsmen. 

Over breakfast they discussed with 
Shway Boh, who had accompanied them in 
the launch, the best means of getting with¬ 
in shot of the black panther they had set 
out to kill. 

To shoot their prey from a " machan ” 
—a temporary p.^atform made of a few- 
rough boards fixed in the branches of a 
tree—was out of he question. First, 
fShway Boh was of o) inion that the panther 
would not return to his kill until night¬ 
fall, when the young men would have to 
be well on their way back to Rangoon. 
Secondly, the shikari informed his masters 
that the sambhur had been killed in 
a patch of elephant grass, and he did 
not think there was a tree near enough in 
which a machan could be erected. It was 
therefore decided to find out, if possible, 
where the panther lay up during the day¬ 
time, and obtain the aid of the villagers 
to form a beat. 

Macdonald was well aware of the danger 
attached to this method of getting within 
striking distance of their formidable game, 
and, very rightly, explained the situation 
to Siddons, who was not so well versed in 
big game shooting. 

” All right, Mac. Cut the cackle and 
come to the * 'osses,* or, in this case, the 
panther,” was all Siddons vouchsafed in 
reply to his chum’s remarks. 

The launch made good way, and before 
ten o’clock the little village of Bareunla, 
on the left bank of the creek, was reached. 
The ‘‘ serang ” (native steersman) ran the 
boat’s nose on to the mud bank, and, with 
the aid of a few planks laid lengthw^ays 
across the muddy foreshore, all reached 
firm ground safely, with the exception of 
Ramasawmy. 

He, poor man, slipped on the plank and 
fell headlong into the slimy ooze; there he 
would have stuck had not the serang heaved 
him a rope, and with a hearty jerk poBed 
him over the bows of the launch. 

Ramasawmy was a pitiable spectacle, 
and wailed bitterly ovqr his erstwl^e spot¬ 
less linen garments. 

Siddons and Macdonald could not re¬ 
strain their mirth at sight of the Madrassi’s 
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woebegone countenance, but very soon 
changed their tune when they discovered 
that the tiffin-basket, which Ramasawmy 
had been carrying ashore, was left half- 
buried in the mud. 

With some difficulty the basket was re¬ 
covered and, on examination, finding that 
the provisions, which had been well covered 
over, were not much damaged, they let the 
boy off with a scolding. 

The headman of the village now ap¬ 
peared on the scene and, after welcoming 
his visitors, informed them that the panther 
had been seen in the vicinity of his kill ’’ 
the .previous evening, and he believed that 
the brute was then lying up in the bed of 
a dry nullah about two miles north of the 
village. He was prepared to get together 
a score of men or more to beat down the 
nullah and drive the panther towards the 
guns, which, he thought, could be advan¬ 
tageously posted. 

In high spirits, therefore, the party, in¬ 
cluding the beaters, who had been quickly 
mustered, proceeded in the direction of the 
nullah. 

By this time the sun was nearing its 
zenith, and, the morning breeze having died 
down, the heat was terrific. Siddons was 
glad after a short march to band over his 
Martini to the shikari to carry, but Mac¬ 
donald, who was armed with a magazine 
rifle, was more hardened to this sort of 
work, and refused the offer of the headman 
to relieve him of his burden. 

On coming within sight of the nullah a 
council of war was held, and, after a little 
discussion, it was decided that Shway Boh 
and the headman should make a cautious 
advance, investigate the scene of opera¬ 
tions, and, if possible, ascertain the exact 
whereabouts of the panther. 

Meanwhile Macdonald and Siddons, with 
the band of beaters, lay low and, as 
patiently as they could, awaited the return 
of the two scouts. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the two 
men returned from their reconnaissance. 
Quietly, Shway Boh described the situa¬ 
tion. They had discovered unmistakable 
signs of the presence of the panther, and, 
tracking his "pug’* marks across the 
sandy bed of the dried-up stream, they felt 
certain that he was lying in the shady 
undergrowth of an island, or, rather, what 
had been an island during the rainy season 
when the nullah was a roaring torrent. 

The upper end and sides of the island had 
steep banks, varying in height from four 
to ten feet, and the lower portion shelved 
gradually down towards a long bed of 
gravel. Apparently the panther had 
reached his lair by this sloping bank of 
gravel and, it was assumed, would natur¬ 
ally retire by the same road when the. 
beaters got to work. 

Moving cautiously forward, Shway Boh 
and the two sportsmen reached the nullah 
about five hundred yards down from the 
island and, quietly working their way Up 
the dry bed of the stream, came to a bend 
whence the island was exposed to view. 

After a brief whispered consultation. 
Siddons, keeping well under cover, pioved 
to the right bank of the nullah and posted 
himself behind a clump of young bamboos, 
where he could obtain a clear view of his 
side of the dry channel. 

Macdonald took up his position on the 
small promontory at the bend of the river 
bed; this commanded a view of the whole 
of the gravelly spit which formed the lower 
end of the island. 

To obviate any chance of the panther 
making a bolt up the left bank of the 
nullah Shway Boh crept into the overhang¬ 
ing jungle, where, in an emergency of this 
nature, he might be useful in diverting the 


brute’s course in the direction of the con¬ 
cealed guns. The right bank of the nullah 
was too precipitous for even such an active 
creature as a panther to negotiate. 

All this having been accomplished, 
Shway Boh gave the preconcerted signal, 
the shrill whistle of a kite, imitated to per¬ 
fection, and repeated at regular intervals 
three times. 

The headman had moved with his 
villagers to a point about half a mile up the 
nullah, and, on hearing the signal, set the 
beaters in motion. 

What a row they made ! Each man had 
a stout stick with which he beat the bushes 
and rocks and, at the same time, emitted 
loud hoo—hoo—hoo’s. 

Every now and then the tumult would 
increase in volume for a few seconds, and 
the eagerly expectant sportsmen would grip 
their rifles nervously : only to find that the 
men had startled a deer, or some such small 
game, which, of course, was allowed to pass 
unmolested. 

In due time the beaters reached the 
upper end of the island and, although they 
kept up their " hoo hooing," there they 
stopped. None had the courage to pene¬ 
trate the thick undergrowth where, it was 
supposed, the panther had been taking his 
mid-day siesta. 

Nothing moved from that dread island. 
Macdonald began to think that the panther 
was nut there, and felt sore with dis¬ 
appointment. He was about to leave his 
position and investigate for himself when 
Shway Boh crept cautiously to his side. 
"No, sahib," the shikari said, "you 
must not go in; 1 am sure the panther is 
there, and I shall go round and order the 
beaters to throw' stones into the jungle 
to dislodge the beast." 

Macdonald knew that if the brute was 
really on the island it would be a risky 
business to penetrate right up to his lair, 
for, although a panther will not usually 
attack man, it shows no fear of the human 
race if driven into a corner. 

Macdonald understood enough of Shway 
Boh’s remarks to know that he had to keep 
his place, and that an attempt would be 
made to dislodge the quarry in some way 
or other. 

Meanwhile the beaters had lost heart, 
and, having stopped their row, were lolling 
about in all sorts of easy attitudes. Shway 
Boh’e appearance, however, electrified them 
into action, and, on his instructions, they 
began heaving stones and lumps of rock 
into the jungle at their end of the island. 
Nothing stirred, and at length the head¬ 
man and a couple of his followers boldly 
made their way through the undergrowth 
to the very heart of the island, beating the 
bushes on the way. 

Suddenly a rasping roar was heard, and 
the three men came tumbling out of the 
jungle in double-quick time. 

A moment after Siddons saw the panther, 
his beautiful coat as black and shiny as 
jet, leap into the open, and make a dash 
for the precipitous right bank of the nul¬ 
lah. This he failed to clear, arid Siddons, 
recovering from his momentary surprise, 
endeavoured to steady his nerves, took aim 
and fired. 

Unfortunately his excitement had un¬ 
steadied his hand, and his bullet, instead 
of penetrating just behind the shoulder as 
intended, merely ripped the skin at the 
back of the neck. With a screech of 
anguish the panther bounded in the direc¬ 
tion of Siddons, who, to take better aim, 
had left his cover and was fully exposed to 
the blazing eyes of the angry beast. 

Having no time to re load, Siddons mo¬ 
mentarily thought of standing his ground 
to meet the attack with clubl^d rifle. In 


a flash, however, he changed his mind and 
flung the heav^ weapon straight at the head 
of the advancing beast. 

Luckily for Siddons, hie aim this time 
was a good one, for the missile stopped the 
onrush of the panther with a sounding 
whack on the side of its head. 

This gave Siddons time to bolt to the 
nearest tree, into the lower branches of 
which he scrambled w’ith the activity of a 
cat. 

In the meantime Macdonald and the 
shikari, having heard the shot and the re¬ 
sultant angry screech of the w'ounded 
panther, guessed something w'as wrong, 
the heavy weapon which had been sent 
flying at his head. 

The scene that met their vision was a 
queer one. Siddons was half-way up a 
small peepul tree, and, not half a dozen 
paces away, the panther was rolling on tlu* 
ground viciously scratching and biting at 
the heavy weapon which had been sent 
flying at his head. 

At a distance of about twenty-five yards 
Macdonald took a quick but steady aim at 
the brute’s heart and fired. 

Macdonald was an excellent marksman, 
but, as it transpired afterwards, the 
panther in its insensate fury had at the 
moment the shot was fired jerked the 
Martini over its shoulder, and the lock 
piece had received the bullet aimed for it.s 
heart. 

To the intense astonishment of the 
watchers, therefore, the panther was on 
its feet unhurt, and in an instant was dash¬ 
ing, growling furiously, at Macdonald. 
Although taken by surprise, bewildered as 
he was at the unaccountable failure of his 
shot, Macdonald did not lose his nerve, 
and as the brute leapt into the air to strikt^ 
him down the magazine rifle again crashed 
forth and simultaneously man and panther 
rolled to earth in a confused heap. 

Reckless of danger to himself, Siddons 
streaked to the ground and rushed to tlu* 
rescue of his friend. 

Fortunately for Macdonald the second 
bullet from his rifle had broken the 
panther’s spine, paralysing the limbs, and 
in consequence the brute’s razor-sharp 
claws were prevented from doing further 
damage. 

Nevertheless the panther, on top of the 
prostrate man, was growling viciously, and 
apparently capable of doing considerable 
miechief with its powerful teeth. 

Now, Shway Boh had perceived all this, 
and, with the cunning of an old hunter, 
made up his mind in a moment how to act. 
At some little distance, and in full view 
of the panther’s gleaming eyes, he waved 
his arms frantically up and down, and at 
the same time shouted at the top of hi.s 
voice. This diverted the big cat’s atten¬ 
tion from the fallen man. Shway Boh then 
shouted to Siddons to take his place and act 
as he was doing. As soon as this new 
human windmill was set agoing, the versa 
tile shikari slipped behind a neighbour 
ing bush, and, screened by the jungle 
growth, manoeuvred ■ to the rear of tlie 
panther. 

Unsheathing his heavy hunting knife 
the shikari then crept cautiously to ward.« 
the panther. The brute’s attention was 
rivetted on Siddons, who, keenly alive to 
the perilous situation of his chum, jumped 
up and down, waved his arms and shouted 
like a maniac. 

Just at this critical juncture the hitherto 
unconscious Macdonald apparently re 
Grained his senses and feebly raised hi.« 
head. 

The movement ir«»tantly attracted the 
panther’s notice, and in another second, 
his wicked fangs would have bitten into 
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Macdonald’s skull had not the plucky 
IShway Boh dashed in and, with one power¬ 
ful thrust, buried his keen weapon to the 
hilt in the brute’s glossy neck. 

With a gasping roar and a rush of blood 
from its mouth the magnificent creature’s 
head fell forward and he was dead. 

Trembling with the excitement of the 
past few minutes—what an age of suspense 
it seemed !—Siddons helped the shikari to 
pull the panther’s inanimate body off the 
prostrate Macdonald, whose appearance 
was ghastly in the extreme. His head and 


shoulders were smothered in the blood of 
his late antagonist and his khaki coat was 
half torn off his back. 

Fortunately the panther’s claws had 
merely scratched the skin, and the shikari’s 
timely action had prevented the brute from 
getting his terrible jaws to work. After a 
hearty wash in a neighbouring pool Mac¬ 
donald was soon his own man again and 
able to receive the congratulations of his 
friend on his narrow escape. 

Shway Boh now proceeded to skin the 
panther, which was a magnificent specimen 


of its kind, measuring from point of nose 
to tip of tail close on seven feet w'hen 
fully stretched out. 

In honour of the event Macdonald and 
Siddons gave a dinner party that night at 
their chummery, when the day’s adven¬ 
tures were recounted, discussed, and the 
struggle with the panther fought over 
again and again, until the watchman’s long- 
drawn-out wail, “ Barra budga oh ” 
(twelve o’clock) reminded the young 
fellows that it was time to forget their 
wild sport in balmy sleep. 
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“Devil Pish” and How to Keep Them; 

A PROFITABLE HOBBY. 

By A. £. HODOE, 

Author of “ Some Boy'* Oum Pet* and How to Keep Them’* Me. 


T hough by no means a handsome creature, 
with its broad, fiat head, small eyes, 
and capacious mouth, the Axolotl, or 
“ Devil Fish,” as it is popularly termed, 
makes an exceedingly interesting and 
hardy pet. In fact, so popular is this 
queer amphibian in captivity that it may 
fairly be considered a ” domestic animal.” 
As will be seen from the illustration, the 
Axolotl, which measures, when fully 
grown, about ten inches in length—greatly 
resembles in appearance a young newt 
before it has lost its branchiae. Like the 


latter batrachian, too, it has the very con¬ 
venient power of reproducing lost limbs. 
I have heard of one specimen which, after 
losing no less than three feet and half its 
tail in an encounter with a quarrelsome 
relative, reproduced the missing parts in as 
many months. 

The price of the common variety of Axo¬ 
lotl, which is usually of a very dark slate 
colour, covered with black spots, ranges 
from about 3«. 6d. each upwards, the rarer 
white variety being somewhat dearer. 

Both kinds are depicted in the illus¬ 
tration, but it was not without much 


(lUiutraied from fAfe by the AUTHOR.) 

trouble that the specimens there repre¬ 
sented consented to sit for the picture. No 
sooner had they been coaxed into the 
desired position, than with provoking per¬ 
versity they darted away into some less 
conspicuous comer of the tank, from which 
they had to be accordingly routed out. No 
doubt had they .known for what pur¬ 
pose the picture was required, their 
vanity would have overcome their 
obstinacy! 

Axolotls may be obtained from many of 
the principal dealers in London and else¬ 


where, and at the Bedford Conservatories, 
Covent Garden, several of these creatures 
are reared annually. A short time ago 
there were at this establishment a number 
of pale slate-coloured specimens, the pro¬ 
geny of a black male and white female. 
By continuing this method of pairing, there 
is little doubt that some curiously piebald 
varieties might be bred. 

The initial outlay involved in the pur¬ 
chase of a pair of these animals is more than 
recompensed by the fact that, with reason¬ 
able accommodation and care, they will 
breed readily in confinement, and, in a 


short time, will become so tame as to feed 
from the fingers. 

The name ‘‘ Devil Fish,” by the way, is 
very misleading, for the Axolotl is neither 
a fish nor does it resemble in any way a 
resident of the “lower regions”! True, 
the creature is provided with gills, but it is 
also furnished with lungs, so that it is in 
the fortunate position of being able to 
breathe both below and above the surface 
of the water. I should, perhaps, here 
explain that the Axolotl is merely the 
“tadpole” form of the Amblystome—a 
Mexican batrachian—but, strange to say, it 
seldom reaches maturity, being endow'ed 
with the remarkable power of reproducing 
its kind whilst a mere larva. In the fully 
developed animal, the large dorsal and 
caudal fins which characterise the Axolotl 
are entirely wanting, as are also the con¬ 
spicuous feathery branchiae, the creature 
then leading an almost purely terrestrial 
life. 

As before mentioned, however, it is not 
likely that you will be able to rear the 
mature animals from your Axolotls, 
although this has, I believe, been success¬ 
fully accomplished by allowing the water of 
the tank in which they are confined to 
evaporate gradually. 

Owing to their cannibalistic tendencies, 
it is advisable not to overcrowd your pets 
in the tank, or to stint them in the matter 
of food. Little expense need be involved 
in obtaining and setting up a tank for 
Axolotls, and as their food consists merely 
of small aquatic creatures and worms, their 
maintenance will not be a serious drain 
upon your pocket money. A little raw 
meat cut into small pieces as an occasional 
relish will be much appreciated,, but care 
should be taken to remove without delay 
those pieces which are discarded by the in¬ 
mates of the tank, otherwise the vrater will 
quickly become contaminated. It is a good 
plan, therefore, to drop the morsels into the 
water just in front of the Axolotls, which 
will then greedily snap at them before they 
reach the bottom. 

A glass tube is very handy for the pur¬ 
pose of removing objects from the tank. 
It is used in this fashion : Place one finger 
tightly over the top of the cylinder and 
lower the tube into the water until just over 
the object. By suddenly removing the 
finger, the latter will be sucked up into the 
tube, the upper end of which should be 
again closed, and the contents can then be 
removed from the tank with facility. 



A Study in Black and White.—Axolotls “At Home." 
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Another useful device for picking up Amongst the many aquatic plants stocked The latter may be obtained from any 

stones, pieces of rock work, etc., from the by the dealers, there is one which I would pond without difficulty by means of a jar 

bod of the aquarinm, is a pair of wooden particularly recommend — namely, the and a small syphon, one end of which 

tongs, consisting of two long strips of Canadian Water-weed A. alsinastrum). should be covered with some fine muslin, 

narrow wood screwed firmly at one end on This plant, which may be found in profu- By filling the receptacle with water from 

to a wooden block about one inch square. sion in nearly every pond throughout the the pond and draining off the contents by 

Since writing my article on “ A Self- country, is an excellent oxygeniser and is means of the syphon, the jar, if occasion¬ 
supporting Aquarium,’* which appeared in easily planted, all that is necessary being ally replenished, will soon be found to 

No. 1609 of the'* B.O.P.,” I have invested to tie a few stems to a suitable sized stone, contain myriads of water fleas, cyclops, 

in one of those rectangular all-glass tanks and bury the latter amongst the shingle in and other small animal life which will 

used for storage purposes by electricians, the tank. A bunch of Willow Moss ie also form excellent food for the young 

and have come to the conclusion that for desirable, as this provides shade and means ** Devil Fish.” 

a cheap, reliable, and attractive aquarium, of retirement for the Axolotls. If all goes well, the latter—little greenish 

this cannot be surpassed. For the sum of With an aquarium such as recommended spotted creatures—should make their debut 
5s. a receptacle of this description can be and set up as described, your pets should in the aquarium in about three weeks after 

obtained of about 2 feet by 1 foot in size be quite “ at home,” and, if a pair of them the eggs are laid, and if the above sugges- 

(qnite large enough for a pair of full-grown be procured, you will no doubt one morning tion has been carried out, they will then be 

Axolotls), and there being no form of have the good fortune to see a number of able to satisfy their appetites to their 

cement in its construction there is conse- eggs attached to various portions of the hearts’ content. Later on, of course, they 

quently no possibility of its leaking. For weed or the sides of the tank. A curious will require something more substantial for 

the same reason, the preliminary sowing to fact, by the way, which I have observed, is their menu, such as the little red larvae 

which a new aquarium has necessarily to be that the female is stimulated in the deposi- known to anglers as ” blood worms,” and 

subjected may be dispensed with, and the tion of ova by a change of water in the tiny garden worms. 

tank fitted up as soon as purchased. aquarium. The eggs, which are about the In a week or two after their emergence, 

With regard to the latter, first procure size of a green-pea, are laid at irregular the young Axolotls will be seen to be 

from the bed of some neighbouring stream intervals throughout the year, there being, developing tiny forefeet, and, subse- 

a quantity of shingle, and, after washing in captivity, no special breeding season, as quently, the hind ones will be observed, 

and scalding the same, lay this at the is the case with the Newt. Unlike the The time which these creatures take to 

bottom of the aquarium to a depth of about latter batrachian, too, the male Axolotl at develop into Amblystomes ranges from 

a couple of inches. Some authorities, 1 no time develops any special form of adorn- about twelve months to several years, but, 

may here remark, advocate the addition of ment, and it is, therefore, practically as before mentioned, this change is seldom 

a layer of sand as a foundation, but unless impossible to distinguish the sexes within effected. 

plants are used which require provision for the tank. Although Axolotls frequently come to 

rooting, this is undesirable, as it is then As soon as the eggs are observed in the the surface of the water to gulp down a 
impossible to stir up the gravel at the aquarium, they should be removed to little '* fresh air,” there is no need to pro¬ 
bottom and draw of! with a syphon the another receptacle containing plenty of vide them an island in the tank, as, during 

refuse there accumulated, a proceeding vegetation and well stocked with those this stage of their existence, they are 

which obviates the necessity of emptying minute aquatic creatures known as Ento- entirely aquatic in their habits, 
the tank. mostraca. 

^ ^ # 


The Pirate of the Air. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

T hbrb is no bird more easily recognised device which the keeper probably vainly mouser ought to be protected from the 

ou the wing, except it be the skylark, hopes will make the hawk a frightful keeper’s gun, in spite of the sacred 

than the kestrel, which belongs to the example to his class. But althougn the pheasants. 

talcon class of hawks. He is quite as kestrel is a pirate of the air, yet, if the Many a time have I seen a kestrel 

steady as a boy’s kite when it has got keeper must shoot something, he would mobbed by swallows, although he is very 

well up into the blue and has completely expend his powder and shot to much much more immune from this sort of 

ceased to turn somersaults or even to wag greater advantage on the sparrow-hawk. thing than the sparrow-hawk, for un¬ 
its tail overmuch. Indeed, so absolutely The kestrel, indeed, might be called a doubtedly the birds know that he is in a 

self-poised can the kestrel remain that privateersman who turns pirate on occa- much smaller degree their enemy. If you 

there might be an invisible wire or string sion; but the sparrow-hawk is a regular should be passing by a wood and hear 
suspending him from the sky. Moreover, buccaneer and is the true pirate of the the birds suddenly begin to chitter and 

he is like the kite—the boy’s kite, that air. The keeper, however, makes no dis- shriek and make a most outrageous din 

is, and not one of his own cousins—inas- tinction. They are both hawks, and if and commotion, you may be pretty sure 

much as he always faces the wind which- ^ou tell him that the food of the kestrel that a sparrow-hawk is in view. But I 

ever way it may be blowing. But, on the is principally mice, whilst that of the have many times seen a kestrel fanning 

other hand, he is unlike the kite inasmuch sparrow-hawk is principally birds, he will the wind—the country folk call him the 

as he carries his head down and his tail probably instantly spin you a yarn about a ” wind-fanner ”—over a wood, and though 

up. This position is occasibned by the kestrel that snatched up a young pheasant, every little bird in it knew he was there, 

fact that he is scanning the ground with under his very nose when he did not they went about their ordinary business 

those marvellous eyes of his, which can happen to have his gun handy. undisturbed. 

see the^ red snout of a field-mouse from There is no doubt that the kestrel is Nevertheless, the swallows tease them 
the height of a church steeple. The generally content with mice when mice are both. The little immigrants know that 

ordinary human finds it mighty difficult plentiful; but he takes toll of the young they can give either kestrel or sparrow- 

to spot a field-mouse against the red soil birds, of the chickens of the barnyard, hawk fifty yards in a hundred and a beat- 

even when walking through a field which of the young pheasants of the plantation, ing where “fancy” flying is concerned, 

mtkj be thickly populated bv these little when, as is not very often the case, mice and under and over, and round and round 

rodents, and it is nothing snort of mar- are scarce. In the autumn, especially, the hawk they circle and soar, giving him 

vellous that the kestrel can see them with when flocks of birds are gathered in the every now and then a flick with their wings 

hU magnificent eves as he poises, fanning fields, dotting the green by the score, a and probably a somewhat harmless peck, 

the air, over field or wood. Suddenly he kestrel will sometimes flash out of the Very occasionally one of their number pays 

comes down like a stone projected from a h^gcrow, snatch up one of them, and for its extra temerity with its life, for if 

ratapult. He has seen a mouse peep from disappear as quickly as he came. Some once the kestrel’s talons get within strik- 

its nest, and the^ next instant it is in the people have taken up the cudgels strongly ing distance it is all over with the little 

kestrel’s needle-like talons. ^ for the kestrel, and have gone so far as bird. It would be difficult to believe if 

It is seldom you <»n visit the keeper’s to say that he is innocent of bird-slaughter. it had not been seen many a time, that the 

gibbet without finding a kestrel there. But such a theory will not hold good, kestrel will snatch up beetles and cock- 

probably with a nail through his neck although it may bo safely Msserted that he chafers with its talons and convoy them to 

an<^ one through each extended wing—a kills fifty mice to one bird, and such a its beak without alighting. As the larvat 
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of the cockchafer are terrible peets, this 
also constitutes a distinct service to the 
farmer, whilst the further fact that the 
kestrel also eats moles and snakes, and 
does not even disdain a caterpillar, may be 
put down to his good account. 

The kestrel enjoys himself when the 
corn is stooked. The mice, which even 
his keen eye could not detect among the 
upstanding grain, are now fully revealed, 
and he has a rather good time. Kestrels 
come from far and near to the fields where 
harvesting operations are going on and 
commit great slaughter among the destruc¬ 
tive harvest mice. 

The kestrel seldom troubles himself 
to build a nest, though if he does 
it is generally on the topmost bough 
of a lofty tree. The female kestrel, 
however, will often be content to lay her 
eggs in a forsaken crow’s, magpie’s, or 
rook’s nest—any house, in fact, which 
happens to be “ To Let ’’ and roomy 
enough. Quite often, indeed, owing 
either to her husband’s carelessness or her 
own indifference, she fails of a nest at 
all, and seems quite content to lay her 
brownish-red mottled eggs in the crannies 
of some ruin or church-tower, or in a nook 
of a cliff, quarry, or chalk pit. 

The sparrow-hawk is a far fiercer bird 
than the kestrel, and, though quite as 
common, is not so often seen, for it is very 
shy and retiring, whereas the kestrel may 
often be observed hovering over a farm or 
village, having learnt that mice are fre¬ 
quently to be found there more plentifully 
than in the open field. The sparrow-hawk 
will snatch up a chicken, duckling, or even 
a very young turkey from the barnyard, 
and has been known to do this when the 
hen-wife is actually feeding them; for, 
though a shy, retiring bird, yet, when 
seeking hie supper, he is absolutely oblivi¬ 
ous of everything except his quest, and as 
bold as if he w'ere a golden eagle. There 
is no doubt the sparrow-hawk is a scourge 
to the poultry-yard, and he has been known 
absolutely to depopulate the pigeon cote. 
He is the true pirate of the air and always 
hae the black flag flying. All smaller and 
less strongly armed craft put on all sail 
when they see him coming. He dashes 
into a flock of small birds with the impetu¬ 
osity of a Whitehead torpedo, and, though 
they fly shrieking away, he strikes one 
whilst on the wing, and presently there is 
nothing left except a scatter of feathers. 

It has already been noted that swallow’s 
easily out manoeuvre the hawk, but our 
summer migrant is one of the few birds 
that can do so, for the straight flight of 
the hawk is swift and irresistibly powerful. 
They are built for strong flight, just as 
much as a torpedo destroyer is built to do 
thirty knots an hour. The breasts of all 
birds are more or less keeled, but the 
hawk’s is much more so than usual, and 
sometimes they manage to sink the enemy 
by merely ramming it—i.c. the force of 
their flight w'ill cause the breast bone to 
knock down their prey and kill it without 
the use of the talons. 

Townspeople often imagine that a hawk 
kills its prey with its hooked beak, for 
that weapon certainly looks capable of 
slaughter. But this is an error. It is 
their armed toes which they use, not only 
for killing, but for carrying, whilst the 
beak is used perhaps for finishing the job, 
for tearing the prey to pie( es and, of 
course, for devouring it. So sharp are 
hawks’ talons that it is no unusual thing 
for the head of a bird which has been 
struck in flight to be completely severed 
from the body. 

The larger hawks are becoming very 
^cArce; but the handsome peregrine may 


undoubtedly still be seen upon the moors, 
where he takes toll of the grouse. Still, 
it is quite possible for a person to live a 
lifetime without seeing one, except in a 
glass case. There, certainly, they may 
often be seen, for the peregrine is a noble¬ 
looking bird, and looks very well when 
“ stuffed and set up.” Opinion is strongly 
divided with regard to the destruction of 
this fine falcon. Its friends say that when 
the peregrine was common enough on the 
moors the disease which decimates the 
grouse so often nowadays was almost un¬ 
known, because the hawks picked off all 
the weak birds, whilst the fittest survived 
and kept the stock good. On the other 
hand, it has been stated by a careful ob¬ 
server that a single nest of peregrine 
falcons will destroy, in one season, three 
hundred brace of grouse; and if that is 
true it must be conceded that a caee is 
made out against the peregrine. 

'riie peregrine used to be the favourite 
bird in the sport of falconry, not only on 
account of its magnificent |)ower of flight, 
but also for its tractableness and ease of 
training; for, though so wild a bird, it is 
easily capable of being tamed, and then 
exhibits great intelligence, fidelity, and 
friendlinees. Undoubtedly the peregrine 
is one of the swiftest flyers among birds, 
its speed being computed at ISO miles an 
hour. 



OIR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 101 


By G. PuLHAM (Ipswich). 



BLACK. 

Black to xuoveaod win. 


A BEAUTiFtTL coup dt maitre which Mr. 

Pulhnm took in a recent tourney game 
for the Ipswich and District Draughts Cham 
pionship. 


Solutions. 

Bridob Studies. 

No. 98 (by C. M. Wilder).—Po.^tion: 
Black men on 1, 3,5; kings 18, 19, 29. White 
men on 9. 10, 14, 17. 27; king 2. White 
to move and draw : 27—23, 19—26, 10—6, 
1__10, 14—7, 5—21, 2—6. .3—10, 6—31, and 
the draw is now sustained by the white king 
moving to, and holding, square 22 after the 
black man is crowned; or square 26 if the 
black king is moved. 


No. 99 (by J. R. Yeoman).—Position: 
Black men on 10, 15, 22 ; king 31. W’hite 
men on 30, 32 ; king 3. W’hite to move and 
draw: 3—7, 10—14, (a) 32—27, 31—24, 
7—10, 15—19, 10—26, drawn. 


(o) 7—10 at (a) instead of 32—27 allows 
a Black win. 


No. 100 (by Frank Dunne).—Position : 
Black men on 14, 15, 23 ; king 31. White 
men on 30, 32 ; king 10. Black to move and 
win. 

(a) 14-17 32—28 18 23 23—19 19 2 

10—26 (&) 22—18 24—20 32—25 B. wlna. 
31—23 28—24 

(а) 14—18 allows a neat draw. 

(б) 32—27, 22—18, 30—26, 17—21, 26— 
23, 18—15, 27—24, 21—25. Black wins. 


GAMES. 

Game No. 62 .—“ Cross.* 


3'he following game and variation UIuf- 
trate a pair of winning coupe which will 
please the young player ; 


11—15 

9—14 

11—16 

1—10 

8—11 

3—18 

18— 9 

22—18 

20—11 

27—23 

8—11 

6—14 

(5) 14—23 

10—14 

18—27 

6—23 

24—20 

31—27 

28—24 

25—11 

9—13 

(a) 15—19 

13—23 

14—18 

37—31 

21—17 

23—16 

27—11 

82—27 

24—19 

6—9 

12—19 

7—16 

3— 8 

31—37 

25—21 

37—34 

24— 6 

80—25 

19—16 


White wina 


(a) A tricky line here arises if Black con¬ 
tinue 4—8. White then plays— 

27—24 15—24 20—16 12—26 2— 4 

2— 6 28—19 16—24 18— 3 WTuU 

24—19 11-15 23—18 13—23 wins. 

(5) This move makes the subsequent shot. 
Any other move and White has a good garner 



MAGIC TRIANGLES. 

Bt H. E. L. Meter. 

{Conixnued from Yol. JTJTJT/., October 3, 1908, p. 15.) 

I T has been shown in several articles in oar rarioai 
volumes tliat the numbers in geometrical arranire- 
ments have remarkuhle results, and tliat this is ais* 
true in the siinplcst tigure, the triangle, lliere ars 
four rings, each of six uuiuben in a hexagon, whicti 
have ths sum of 42. 



TTicse rings are 

4 + 9-1- 7+ 8+ 2+11 
2+8+10+11+ 5+ 6 
7 + 3+13+ 1+10+ 8 
9+3+ 1+11+ 6+13. 



The sqnare nnmber 26 Is ennallT Interesting. 
following has six strai'jht lines, each of ti?c 
wliich have the sum of 64. 
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no. 3. 


The sides are 

16-f- 6+26+ 7+10 
16+11+13+15+ 9 
9+ 8+19+18+10 
and the bisectors are 

16+22+ 2+6+19 
9+ 4+21 + 6+25 
10+12+24+6+13. 



FlO. 4. 


IliiB flgnre 4 is by D. Clibbers, aod has the same 
qualities. Verticals of 4 numbers have the sum of 56. 

The rinffs of 6 numbers in the 6 hexagons can hare 
various sums. The sum of 70 is in the next, and the 
verUead bisector amounts to 70. 




no. /. 


Tins has the sum of 69 in each of the 6 rings, and 
also in the vertical line. 

(To be continued.) 

tjf 'ijf 

THE 

“B.O.P.” COIN COLLECTOR. 

BY FRED. W. BURGESS. 

XIV.—ROMAN COINS OP VESPASIAN AND OTHERS. 


were struck; on one Trajan's famous columns may 
be seen, another commemorating ttie arrival of Uie 
emperor in Britain. Naturally Knglish collectors like 
to secure 8pecimen.s on which is the inscription '* Ad- 
veiitus Avg. Britannia ” (’Ihe advent of Augustus in 
Britain), commemorating the arrival of the emperor in 
this country. 

.Many of the beautiful coins and medals struck 
during the reign of Antoninus Bias can be secured lor 
Cjuite trilling sums, dthers of larger size are more 
ditticult to secure. 'Plie cnibleraatic dies are interesting 
to all who have read the inythok^hes of tlie gods and 
the poetry of tlie ancients. Alincrv’a is sometimes 
showm placing a butterfly, the emblem of life, upon a 
man’s head. On anotlier Vulcan may be recognised 
hard at work with his hummer and anvil. 

It was a common practice to honour the wives and 
daughters of the emperors by striking medals on 
wliicli their portraits are shown. In fig. 2, on a coin of 
Fau-itina, tlie daughter of Antoninus Pius, the princess 
is represented supplicating Mars. On a first bness of 
Lucilla, who was the daughter of Marcus Aurelius and 
uile of T.ucius Verus, represented in fig. 3, is Juno, the 
supposed w'ife of Jupiter, beside her Uic peacock, con- 
seeruted to the goddiss, its beautiful plumage being 
compiired to that of the rainbow and tlie beauty of Iris, 
wlio was the messenger of J uno. 

After the death of Commodus, during whose reign 
many fine medallions were struck, quite a number of 
generals and otiicrv assumed sovereign power in diflt rent 
parts of the empire, it any of these struck coins, 
among tiie more interesting being those of Clodius 
Albinus, who was emperor in Britain, Septimus 
Severus and Julia Donima, his wife. After these 
followed Gcta and Macrinus Severus Alexander, 
Maximinus 1.. Gordianus Pius, Pbilippus, Trajanua 
Decius, and Trebonianus Galius and others. 



y KaPASl.4N, who afterwards became emperor, landed 
in the Isle of Wight in A.D. 47 ; afterwards march 
ing to Sarum on Salisbury Plain. This warrior, who 
was destined to take part in so many enterprises and 
oongnests, was proclaimed emperor Alexandria 


FIG. 1. 

on the death of Vitellius. ITis coins are of grvwt 
interest, especially those associateii with the capture 
of Jerusalem, a<^mplished by Titus, his son. It 
was in his reign that the temple of Jupiter was rebuilt 
in Rome and enriched with the spoils from Judea. 
Many coins on which Judea was represented as a 
weeping maiden sitting under a palm tree, typical of 


Help I ‘ 

ifuOEBLACK (tiortftng sailor’s firm understandings): 
** Lend a hand 'ere, Bill I I’ve got a big contract 
with the Navy 1" 


FIG. 3. 

the capture of the aacred city, were struck. Those 
issued by ’Titus are only distinguished by the initial 
letter T before that of the name of his father Vespasian. 
The coins of Domitian provide even a wider range, for 
during the fifteen years the cruel emperor reigned, he 
struck many int4^esting pieces commemorative of 
his wars and expeditions. On the reverse of the coin 
in fig. 1 the legend ** Oermaniens ” surrounds a half- 
clothed female sitting in a sorrowful attitude leaning on 
a Germanic shield, a broken spear lying below. Ihe 
iiTscription furtlier shows that it was struck during the 
fourteenth coamlate of Dom.uaa aftur au sa-vUiUi 


FIG. 8. 

conquest of the Gcrmani. ridiculous because he 
allowed himself to be accorded a triumph at Rome, 
although he omitted to mention that he ^d returned 
without having once sighted the enemy. 


Nerva, who followed Domitian, was a generous ruler, « Why Is a five-pound note better than five sove 
his motto being " A good conscience is worth a king- reigns, dad ? " 


dom." His coins are not usually very fine, although “ I didn't know that it was.” 


some of the middle brass have excellent portrait bust* “ Yes ; you see, you double it when you place it in 
of the emperor upon them. During the reigns of your pocket, and you find it in-creaus when }ou 
Trajan and Hadrian many oommemorative medals take it out again *' 


Fig. 6. 









For the King- 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Ltd., are makers of Cocoa by 
special warrant to His Majesty tbe King, and also to 
the people for nearly 200 years 

The quality of Fry’s Cocoa ne er varies, but, always 
wholesome and delicious, ever cheering and sustaining, 
it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 


and the people. 
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A SEA MEADOW IS a “ zostera bed,” a 
zostera bed is a “grass bank,” and 
a grass bank is one of the most beautiful 
sights which our shores have to offer. 

The ‘‘ sea grass ” {Zostera rnnrijius) 
grows in vast quantities around the British 
coast, sometimes far from land, sometimes 
close in shore. It grows on mud, shell 
gravel, and sand, but is always, wherever 
it be, exquisitely beautiful. A long and 
detailed account of the zostera or grass 
w'rack would have but little interest for 
any but the marine botanist, and as to see 
and handle an object is always more satis¬ 
factory than merely to hear about it, I 
propose, the weather being warm and the 
water having lost its chill, to take the 
reader, in spirit, for a little expedition to 
a long chain of sea meadows that stretch 
along the greater part of the Sussex coast, 
less than sixty miles from London. 

It is a glorious April afternoon, when, 
clad in our oldest garments and armed with 
an eight-foot shrimp-net. which a vener¬ 
able boatman has graciously “ let us have ” 
for sixpence the tide, we tramp across the 
firm, dry sands, leaving the pierrota and 
the donkey-rides far behind us—out of 
sight, and, thanks to the sea breeze, out of 
earshot too. 

Half a mile away the sea lies like a sheet 
of frosted glass with a string of oblong 
patches of clear glass running along its 
margin, the only indication, the tide not 
yet being fully out, of the emerald green 
pastures on which we shall presently stand. 

Soon we have left the smooth, dry sand, 
and are walking over hard ribbed sand, the 
hollows of which are full of water. Now 
we are splashing through water ankle deep, 
till, coming upon higher ground, w^e hop 
and stumble over acres ancl acres of chalk 
boulders, great limestone brick-bats, 
covered with fiat and clammy bladder- 
wrack that crackles beneath our feet in a 
manner that at once explains its local title 


of the “ Pop Gardens.” Bladder-wrack, 
egg-wrack, notched wrack, channeled 
wrack, masses of dead and blackened zos 
tera, pod weed, sea furbelows, tangled 
heaps of “ cows’ tails,” fiiles of some w'eed 
that looks like so much slimy window-cord, 
shallow' puddles full of little fishes that go 
into darting convulsions as our shaddows 
fall upon them, more chalk boulders, more 
bladder-weed, and once again we are w-alk- 
ing over hard dry sand, till w’e suddenly 
come to a ridge of low’ and slippery rocks, 
the only obstacles between ourselves and 
the zostera beds, the nearest of which is 
already rearing its top above the glassy 
w'ater. Once safely over the rocks, with¬ 
out so much as a grazed hand or a barked 
shin, and we wade waist-deep across a tide- 
covered reach of sparkling shell gravel, 
almost blinding in its brilliance as it 
reflects the hot rays of the sun. Soon the 
shell gravel gives place to whitest shell- 
sand, the sand to honey-coloured mud, and 
the next moment we are struggling up the 
steep side of the “ bed,” till w’e finally 
stand high and dry upon its summit. The 
first of the grass banks, and the threshold 
of the sea meadows. 

All around us lie the banks, glorious in 
the pleasant April sunshine; great spark¬ 
ling ridges of sand and gravel densely 
covered with the narrow' green ribbons of 
the zostera. There is not a stii amongst 
the delicate algjp-covered blades as their 
tops float upon the surface of the w'ater, 
or, as upon the bank on which we stand, 
lie flat upon the ground where the tide 
has left them. Truly it is w'ell worth a 
wetting to see the banks when they are 
left by a low spring or autumn tide. 

The sight of half a dozen bow-ed figures 
scattered over the banka farther out to 
sea, and each of them apparently forcing 
something through the sea grass, reminds 
us that we too have brought a net in the 
hope of getting .some prawns, and had beat 
set about it quickly ere the tide returns, 
and, covering the banks, puts them beyond 
the reach of all save the trawler till August 
or .September next. 

Prayvns not caring for dry land, we cross 
the little valley that divides this bank 


from its nearest neighbour (a fine broarl 
ridge, a good fifty yards long and sonit* 
five feet across in the widest part), and. 
gl.id enough to have the heavy net at last off 
our shoulders, we plunge it into the water 
and force it through the sea grass, close to 
the ground. Indistinct ‘‘somethings ” ever 
and anon fly from before its wooden rim 
and vanish in the shelter of the banks at 
either side. 

On goes the net, the great bag heaving 
and swelling, the grass stems falling down 
before it, only to spring up again the 
moment we have passed. Five minutes’ 
hard w'ork, and we rise, our hands very 
white and our faces very red, haul up the 
net by the central beam, lift the dripping 
bag clear of the water and the stray 
zostera blades, and examine our catch. 
And what a catch it is ! Pandemonium 
personified ! A veritable monument t(» 
the god of chaos ! 

Down the whole length of the net is a 
great sausage as long and as fat as a 
bolster. A sausage of every colour in the 
rainbow, and w'hich, when broken up and 
sorted out, is a perfect treasure trove of 
rare and delicate seaweeds. But it is the 
live-stock that is moat in evidence. S'avage 
little blennies that bite, and hold on too, 
like bulldogs ; long bony pipe-fishes, that 
slide through the meshes head first into 
safety; a little panting goby; a big 
father-lasher, that spreads his fins, blows 
out his gills, goggles his eyes, and alto¬ 
gether looks as fierce as he is harmless ; 
tiny pink sucking-fish that stick to every¬ 
thing they touch ; gorgeous little wrasses— 
no two of them coloured alike ; half a dozen 
marine sticklebacks—brown, gold, and jade 
green ; flat fish, that look as though they 
had been crushed fiat by the w’eight of 
their fellow’* unfortunates; brittle stars, 
that collapse the moment we touch them ; 
spindle-shanked spider crabs tangled to¬ 
gether like a bunch of daddy-longlegs; 
sea-eggs, emf)ty mermaids’ purses, sea- 
mice and heart urdiins, fiddler-crabs and 
dragonets—these and a hundred other 
creatures .'sprawl, gasp, kick, flop, flounder, 
flap, scramble, and jerk in all directions. 
All of them half mad with fear, and all 
possessed w'ith the same aim and object — 
namely, to get out of the net and into tho 
water as quickly as possible. 

The prawns, what few there are (for we 
are only on the outside edge of the banks 
as yet) are consigned to the basket at our 
back, the fish and w'eed we return whenc<' 
they came, and, having throw’n away most 
of the shore crabs, who have been tying 
themselves into Gordian knots in their 
efforts to force a pn.«sage through the net, 
we put dow'n our miniature trawl, and, 
sixty yards farther on, bring it up with 
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many more prawns, and many times more 
of what, to the professional fisherman, are 
mere undesirables. 

And so we continue for the next hour 
or more, the time flying fast as our net 
travels slowly, fre.^h wonders making their 
appearance every time we raise the net, till 
having at last rea( hed the farthest limit of 
the banks accessible without the aid of a 
diving dre.ss, we stand and watch a few of 
the myriad little dramas, tragedies, and 
comedies that are being played out around 


us amongst every stone and shell and 
Ewnying zostera blade. 

Before us the winking gravel stretches 
away in a gentle slope till it is lost in the 
]>liie obscurity of deep water. To the 
right is another zostera ridge, to the left 
is another, whilst on the space between 
there gently wave from side to side a dozen 
scattered grass-blades, mere isolated 
shoots, the talle.st barely two feet in 
heiTht. 

We are about to turn away, when sud¬ 
denly the grasses on our right are parted, 
pushed aside, and there juts out a head so 
extraordinarily like a miniature cow’s that 


we half expect to see it followed by the 
usual bovine body and a Lilliputian herds¬ 
man laying about its hinder end with a 
goblin drover’s stick. The head, with its 
thick puffy ears and funny twisted horns, 
stays immovable for at least a minute, 
then, slowly, it advances. A long scraggy 
neck, a bump that might be the crest of a 
shoulder-blade (if ever a slug had one), 
a great shapele.ss body without the vestige 
of a tail, and the prodigy stands complete. 
Surely nothing more like the Moon C’alf in 


Mr. H. O. Wells’s “ First Men in the 
Moon ” ever lived and moved outside of a 
(’hristmas pantomime—or perhafis a night¬ 
mare. One moment the monster is 
stretched a foot or more in length, when it 
looks so like a piece of driftweed as hardly 
to be noticed. The next it crouches with 
two tentacles laid back upon its neck, and 
its body bunched in a globular heap, so 
that one can well understand how it has 
come by it.< popular name of “ sea-hare,” 
looking as it now does the very image of a 
crouching leveret. 

It is within a couple of yards of the 
little zostera coppice, no doubt with the 


intention of making a meal (for bits of 
zostera sw'allowed w’hole are the creature’s 
la\ourite food), when a little c.oud 
appears above it, and its shadow falling 
on the sea-hare, the great slimy mollusc 
llinches, draws back its head, and retracts 
its horns as though struck or wounded, 
and the cloud, which has resolved itself 
into a big blue swimming crab, suddenly 
descending in a sweeping curve, acci¬ 
dentally touches the cringing hare with 
the back of one paddled leg. Instantly 
sea-hare, swimming crab, gravel reach, 
and zostera bed are blotted out in one great 
billowing cloud of richest purple. Purple 
that rolls and sways in eddying masses, 
piles it.self into shadowy pyramids, like 
a London fog, or curls itself into fantastic 
wreaths and garlands that twine around 
our legs and shut out our view of the 
bottom for yards around. 

As the last swaithes of Tyrian purple 
(the sea-hare’s only weapon) thin slowly 
out to sticky threads that lose themselves 
amongst the grass stems, we catch a 
glimpse of the hare disappearing be¬ 
neath the shelter of an overhanging zos¬ 
tera roof, a dozen feet away. The crab 
has long since departed, and the arena 
once more cleared, other water-folk are 
making their appearance. 

A score of gaudy wrasses, looking more 
like phantoms than creatures of flesh and 
blood, so ethereal are they in their fairy¬ 
like .‘^haf)es and coloration, drift* across 
the valley oppsite, their shadows, looking 
far more solid than themselves, following 
at a respectful distance on the bottom. 
Next comes a long, lean, bony father pipe¬ 
fish, slowly swimming upside down and 
closely followed by his infant family, all 
similarly inverted. In a few minutes these 
too di8apf)ear, and there enters, sw'imming 
at a most uncomfortable angle, a young 
•lohn Dory, his sides a splendid burnished 
gold and his face the y)icture of misery, 
which doleful expre.ssion, by the way, is 
one of the most distinctive features of his 
species. A perfect flotilla of tiny cuttle¬ 
fish is rapidly jerking backward along the 
riflge of yonder bank, wheeling and curvet- 
t'lic: like a company of soldiers, and per¬ 
forming the most complicated manceuvres 
with a uniform precision that almost per- 
ruades one the effect is obtained with a 
single cuttlefish and a scries of cleverly 
arranged mirrors. One m<4ment pink, the 
next gold, then yellowish brown, then 
almost blood red. the little troup apf»ears 
a.s though a limelight man were at work 
above them. At times too they will turn 
so transparent (as if the light was suddenly 
turned off) that they are absolutely in¬ 
visible save for their bright metallic 
green eyes, which shine like fairy motor 
lamps. 

A monstrous spider crab with a body as 
big as a cocoa-nut has just arisen mysteri¬ 
ously from the gravel in which he has been 
buried since-the turn of the tide. A truly 
disreputable ruffian he looks as he stands, 
;.n unearthly blend of toad and ragbag, 
and deftly adds another scrap of weed to 
the perftci forest that is growdng on his 
legs and back, and which forms so perfect 
a disguise. We throw an em|)ty whelk- 
shell at him, and behold, with an 
imperceptible movement of his bandy legs, 
he sinks feet foremo.«t through the floor, 
like a genii in the “Arabian Nights.” 

This sudden action terribly scares a pair 
of hermit crabs, who. losing their heads 
and their foothold at the same time, hur¬ 
riedly withdraw into their borrowed shells 
and go rolling down hill, never once 
stopniTig till they reach the bottom. 

Farther out, where the zostera ceases 
and the water becomes deeper, a mighty 
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edible crab, poised upon the very tips of 
his toes, is daintily picking his way 
amongst the stones and broken oyster- 
shells, searching no doubt for food. 
Anything, from a dead puppy upwards, 
seems equally acceptable to his peculiar 
tastes. 

A long, thin line of scum and bubbles 
tells us only too plainly the tide is on the 
turn. Already the grass on the more 
distant banks has swung slowly round, and 
now points shorewards. Fish dart hur¬ 
riedly across the valleys, in which the 
water is every moment getting deeper. 
Beyond doubt it is high time we turned 
back, for to be caught by the rising tide 
on a high bank is no joke, and, as It is, I 
fancy the water will be well up to our arm- 
})its before we reach the ulva-covered 
rocks. Crabs and crablets are scuttling 
seawards, so too are the prawns, and even 


the fat and lazy winkles move a little less 
slowly as they feel the water stirring 
everywhere around them. 

The rocks are fairly covered, so too is 
the sand, and the water being knee-deep 
we may just as well push the net before us 
as carry it. So down it goes, and three 
minutes later we raise it, for now the 
water is barely over our ankles and the 
shrimps are lying at the bottom of the bag 
in one long ridge of molten glass, or hang¬ 
ing from the meshes like so many icicles. 
A baby sand squid sits in a corner by him¬ 
self, turning alternately pink and dough 
colour in his agitation. Flat fish of all 
kinds lie in brown heap.s like sodden 
gingerbread, whilst the irre|»ressible shore 
crab is amusing himself by attacking his 
fellow-prisoners or winding himself up in 
the meshes of the net till he looks like a 
fly in a spider’s web. 

One trawl more before we go, so down 


with the net and forward it goes, the flat 
fish flying before the line of bubbling sand 
that marks its rim. Flounders, dabs, and 
baby brill are darting across the bottom in 
all directions as the not disturbs them from 
their sandy beds. Little jets of brownish 
ink to left and right show where we scare 
some tiny cuttlefish, w’hllst iridescent sea 
gooseberries and other small deer swarm 
around us in the shallow water. 

A dirty fringe of dead weed, fluff, and 
rainbow-coloured scum marks the edge of 
the now fast-rising tide as it races across 
the sand and finally laps the shingle where 
the longshore sand-hoppers rush before it 
in scurrying showers. Five minutes later 
and we tramp up the beach, the water 
pouring from our trousers and squelching 
from our boots. Tired out, soaked to the 
skin, but nevertheless richer by three 
hours’ entertainment in the sea meadows. 

W. W. 


^ ® ® 

THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO.” 


W E lost no time in preparing the Fortuna 
for her long voyage, for the morning 
ait,or her arrival at Fowey my father sent for 
Clemens, the boat-builder, and instructed 
nim to build a sound-proof bulkhead right 
across the vessel just abaft the two for’ard 
state-rooms. These two cabins were then 
thrown into the fo’c’sle, thus providing 
.six additional bunks; while, to meet the 
requirements of the increased number of 
the crew, two large fresh-water tanks were 
placed below the fo’c’sle floor, and con¬ 
nected with the deck by means of a small 
pump. 

In the meantime my uncle had paid a 
hurried visit to the Midlands, with the 
result that five heavy packing-cases arrived 
at our house. The first contained a 3-pr. 
Q.F. gun, with a light mounting, the 
second a Maxim with both deck and field 
mountings, two others contiiined cases of 
quick-firing and small-arm ammunition, 
and the last a number of Lee-Enfield rifles, 
complete with bayonets, save one, a light 
sporting-rifle. 

“ Thi.s is a present for you, Reggie,” 
said my father, placing the latter in my 
hands. “It is a thoroughly good weapon, 
and I hope you will appreciate and take 
great care of it. And, remember, a true 
sportsman never takes life heedlessly.” 

“ But, pater,” I exclaimed, “ why do 
wp want such a formidable armoury? 
ISporting guns I can understand the neces¬ 
sity of; but these are for fighting pur¬ 
poses.’* 

“ For defensive purposes,” corrected my 
father. “You remember Findlay’s de¬ 
scription of the islands in the Pacific 
where the San Philipo'}* treasure lies— 
treacherous and bloodthirsty natives— 
though, of course, it dfH>s not necessarily 
follow that the arms wdll be required. We 
hope and pray they may not be. But, 
forewarned is forearmed, and the moral 
persuasion of these weapons may have a 
salutary effect ujxm any treacherou.sly in¬ 
clined natives we may happen to meet.” 

“ But I thought the missionaries had 
tamed the savage instincts of these 
natives.” 

“ Without wishing to disparage the 
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CHAPTER Vll.—THE EXPEDITION SETS SAIL. 

splendid work done by missionaries, 
l^og&ie, I can safely assert that on hun¬ 
dreds of these islands cannibalism and the 
savage rites of heathen worship are as 
rampant as they were two hundred years 
ago. It seems remarkable to hear the 
ideas some people have about foreign 
parts. Some imagine the Pacific to be a 
veritable paradise of converted natives 
clad in gowns of Manche.ster cotton prints ; 
while, on the other hand, 1 heard of the 
case of a youngster going to South Africa 
—to Port Elizabeth, in fact—who took 
with him a revolver to shoot roaming 
Kaffirs ! To change the subject, would 
you mind going over to Fowey and getting 
the ‘ Record ’ i I’ve sent an advertise¬ 
ment, and want to make sure that it’s in.” 

In less than an hour I returned with 
the paper, and this is a copy of my 
father’s announcement : 

“ Wanted, twelve e.x-naval men to form 
the crew of an auxiliary yacht about to 
make a trip round the world. Tw'elve 
months’ engagement. ^Must be single men 
of exemplary character.—Apply by letter, 
giving full particulars of rating, etc., to 
Box 1245, offirv of this paper.” 

“ That’s satisfactory,” said the pater. 
“ We’ll run up to Plymouth to-morrow 
and call at the ‘ Naval and Military Re¬ 
cord ’ offices, and get the letters.” 

* ‘ So soon ? ’ ’ 

“Ay; there’ll be a score of replies in 
the post by now*, if I’m not mistaken.” 

We went to Plymouth, as arranged, and, 
upon calling at the office, we were handed 
a large wicker tray crammed full with 
letters and post-cards. 

“ All these for me ? ” asked the pater. 

“ Y^es, sir, and almost as many again 
will be in by to-night’s post, I daresay.” 

“Then please destroy the rest, and 
insert a notice stating that the vacancies 
have been filled, for I’ve no doubt that I 
can suit my requirements from this 
budget.” 

From the newspaper office we w'cnt to a 
large firm of provision merchants, and 
ordered casks and tins of provisions to be 
sent round to Fowey for shipment on the 
Fortuna; and thence to a sailmaker’s, 


where my father ordered a huge square 
sail to be made to the design which he had 
drawn. 

“What’s that for?” I inquired as we 
left the sail-loft. “ The Fortuna does not 
carry square yards.” 

“Not at present,” replied my father; 
“ but she will do so ere long. I found 
that out on our run down from Hamble, 
for with the wind dead aft there is always 
the danger of a gybe %vith a fore and aft 
rig, whereas with a squaie sail the comfort 
and freedom from mishap is infinitely 
greater. In the ‘ Trades * I have no 
doubt that the sail w’ill be used for days 
together.” 

Then twenty suits of clothing for tropi¬ 
cal and home use had to be ordered, to¬ 
gether with num(!rous stores from a ship’s 
chandler’s, till, almost worn out with the 
exertions of the day, w’e returned home— 
but not to rest, for the huge budget of 
applications had to be read and clas.sified. 

It was a curious mixture. Some letters 
were well written, others mere scrawl; but 
the general tone of the whole batch was a 
willingne.'^s to undergo any hard.ship rather 
than starve in England, for, as the majo¬ 
rity of applicants stated, the mere fact of 
their being pensioners debarred them from 
obtaining work in Devonjxirt Dockyard, 
or, indeed, in any CJovernment works. 

“ It certainly seems hard on these men, 
who have given twenty-one of the best 
years of their lives, that they should be 
prevented from getting employment in a 
Clovernrnent establishment merely through 
the whim of some official in headquarters,” 
remarked my father. “ No wonder so 
many naval seamen are ashamed of, or, 
rather, are afraid to admit the fact that 
they have served their king and country.” 

“ Here are a likely dozen,” he con¬ 
tinued, after peru.sing nearly a hundred 
letters. “Tell .lohn.ston to come here, and 
see if he knows any of them.” 

Johnston, who was making rapid strides 
towards recovery, had so impressed us 
with his quiet and orderly demeanour that 
ve had decided to take him with us, 
placing him on light duties till capable of 
doing a regular day’s work. In response 
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to the summons he came and read down 
the list of names my lather had jotted 
down. 

“ No, sir, 1 don’t llilnk I know any of 
them,” 

“ But do you think any of them might 
know you? It miglit he awkward, you 
know.” 

” I suppose I must take the risk, sir,” 
he replied. ” Be.sid('.s, J shouldn’t hke iny 
misfortunes to do another man out of a 
job.’; 

‘‘ Very well, then. Here, Herbert, make 
yourself useful, and write these twelve 
names on envelopes.” 

” B\it, I say-” 

” What? ” 

” Why, with John.sf.on these twelve will 
make thirteen—horribly unlucky, ytni 
know.” 

” But we also form part of the crew.” 

” Not as part of a paid crew.” 

“ Well, to be on the safe side, cut down 
one,” he said with a merry laugh. 

iSo that evening notice that their services 
were accepted were ])osted to the men, and 
the crew of the Fortuna was as follows : 

('nptniji: Howard rRF.vKNA, r.n.r. 

Mute : Hrrbkrt Trkvk.na, r.n.r. 

Fpcnnd Mate : Hkoinald Trkvk.na. 

lioatawain: Petku Wilkins, late 

Bo’s’un’s mate, r.n. 

Quartermnater: Tresco Lord, late 

master-at arms. 

Deckhandit • Robert Dalley, late 

armourer, r.n. 

Wm. Stainer, late armourer, r.n. 

Edward Hinks, late gunner's mate, 
R.N. 

Fredk, Money, late gunner’s mate, 

R.N. 

Wm. Lewis, A.B., late seaman 
diver, r.n. 

Geo. Burbidge, A.B., late seaman 
diver, r.n. 

Joseph Dirham, A.B. 

John Mills, A.B. 

Fredk. Barnes, A.B. 

Alec Johnston, A.B. (to act as 
officers’ steward). 

In spite of the greatest secrecy on our 
part, rumours of the object of the voyage 
began to get about, older people naturally 
and correctly as.sociating the almost for¬ 
gotten San PhlUpo treasure with the ex¬ 
pedition, greatly to my father’s anger. 
However, we managed to get the arms and 
ammunition on board, lowering the gun 
by means of tackle from our garden into 
a boat which we brought alongside at high 
W’ater, working as silently as we could 
in the dead of night. 

By Saturday the last of the stores was 


aboard, including two diving suits from 
Siebe Gorman and Co., and all that re¬ 
mained was to fill up the tanks with fresh 
water and ship the crew. 

The latter had been told to assemble at 
the railway station at 10 a.m. on Monday, 
and thillier my uncle and 1 r<‘paiied to 
muster tlie men and take them to the 
Vessel. 'I’o our surprise we found that, 
long before the arriv.il of the train, four 
nu;u were already on the platform, having 
trarn|)ed from IMynuaitli. ov<‘r twenty- 
seven miles of hilly road, for want of 
sutiieient money to pay their railway 
fares. 

'File arrival of the train brought the 
rest of the contingent—not a man was 
missing—and, led by my uncle and my¬ 
self, the wliole parly marched in an 
ortlerly manner down the narrow^ Fore 
Street, to the undisguised ast^)ni8hment 
of the townsfolk. In their civilian 
(dothing the men l(K)ked a nondescript lot, 
some bearded, some clean-shaven, and a 
few, departing from the naval custom, 
had grown moustaciies, while each man 
carried either a bundle tied up in a blue 
handkerchief or else a black ditty-box 
uiuler his arm. Nevertheless, tlu'y were 
a fine body of active, middle aged men, 
and, with their previous training, would 
soon fall into regular sea going routine. 

Outside the “King of Prussia” the 
party was joined l)y my father, who led 
the men into a room, where a well-laid 
breakfast awaited them. This t!»ey did 
full justice to, the need of a good meal 
being apparently no stranger to tlie 
majority of tlu-m. 

Then my father addre.ssed them. Tt 
wOvS the first time I had heard him speak 
in public, and the warmth and earnest¬ 
ness of his words a.stonished me. He 
began by telling the men plainly that the 
voyage was to be no mere pleasiire-tri]^ 
but occasional hard work was required, 
and even actual danger might have to be 
faced. On the other hand, the Fortunn, 
though small, was exceptionally sea¬ 
worthy, and everything that could be done 
for their comfort had been provided. He 
even hinted at an additional reward for 
their servi( es, should the voyage come up 
to anticipations, although he stated dis¬ 
tinctly he gave no definite promise on that 
account, and finally explained that any 
man who wished to withdraw could do so, 
and his fare to and from his home would 
be paid forthwith. 

However, our new crew were unanimous 
in their choice, and the signing of the 
men’s papers was proceeded with. Then 
the party marched down to Whitehouse 


Steps, where the watermen rowed them off 
to th(* Fort ana. 

The rest of the day was spent in get¬ 
ting the men accustomed to the vessel. 
Proper wat( hes were set, the starboard 
watch under my father and the bo's’un, 
the port wati h under Uncle Herbert and 
the quarteimaster, and ship’s time took 
the {)laee of shore time, the hours and 
half hours being sounded by tlie bell. 

At four in the atternoon—or eight bells, 
as 1 shtiuld have expres.sed it—we went 
ashore to our home in Polruaii. All 
arrangements had oeen made for the 
jiroper care of the home during our 
absence, and the remainder of the day was 
spent in receiving our numerous friends 
who had come over to bid us farewell and 
good luck ; for, now that the final details 
had been comjdoted, there was little need 
to conceal the fact that the San Fhdijh) 
treasure was, as had been conjectured, the 
object of our voyage. 

It was nightfall ere we left the house 
for the last time for a good many months. 
At Polruan Quay the gig awaited us, and, 
urged by the jiowerful strokes of the 
rowers, the little craft was .soon alongside 
the For tuna. In true nautical style the 
slirill pi}fe of the bo's’un’s whistle was 
heard, arid the crew stood to attention as 
tlie yacht’s oHicers came on board. Then, 
directly the gig was hoisted in the davits, 
the crew returned to their stand-easy on the 
fo'c’sle, the dancing beams of the anchor 
light and the glowing bowls of the men’s 
pipes tlimly illuminating the shadowy 
forms of the seamen, as in low tonee they 
di.scussed the projects of the voyage or 
talked reminiscently of bygone cominis.'-ion.**. 

“ I don’t think you will ever be dull 
during the voyage, Reggie,” remarked my 
father, indicating the knt)t of men with a 
wave of his hand. “ Amongst that little 
crew there is to be gathered a wealth of 
adventure from all the five oceans. And 
some of their yarns are well worth listen¬ 
ing to, I can assure you.” 

At ten o’clock the "following morning my 
father was rowed ashore to obtain the 
necessary ship's papers from the Custom 
House, and half an hour later the Fmtuna 
slipped her moorings, and, dipping her 
ensign as a farewell salute to the Yacht 
Club, glided swiftly out of Fowey Har¬ 
bour on her long voyage to the coral 
islands of the Pacific. 

Half an hour later the grim outlines of 
the Gribben were lost to sight in the mist 
that overhung the land, and, with every 
sail drawing, the Fortuna rapidly drcNv 
away from the shores of dear old England. 

(To he continued.) 


SINCLAIR OF the SCOUTS; 


ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


OR, WILD 


I T is a wonderful .story. Mr. Sinclair, 
of a marvellous e.sca]>e,” said 
General Woodgate. when Tom had nar¬ 
rated all his adventnre.s from the time he 
started from Sherbro. “ I hardly know 
which to admire most, your pluck or your 
ingenuity. How you have picked up the 
information necessary to carry on your dis¬ 
guise so succe.ssfully is a mystery to me. 
You speak Arabic and Mendi fluently, 
there is no doubt, but your exact knowledge 
of African superstitions and customs is 
astonishing.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MAKING A TREATY OF PEACE. 

“ Not when you remomher that I have 
been trained in it for years, sir; my in- 
striu tor was a hunter and traveller of great 
('Xpei ieni'e. lii.s fame i.'^ world wide a.s an 
African explorer and hunter, and he was a 
man who could impart all he knew. Mendi 
I learned when I was quite a child, and the 
time I have spent in West Africa has made 
me expert.” 

‘‘ But you did not mean to come to West 
Africa when you were a child ? ” 

“ No; my intention in studying Arabic 
war. to go to the other side of the con¬ 


tinent, to the Soudan. It was Providence 
that led my steps to West Africa. But 
when this rebellion is ended I hope still to 
take servi('e in the Egyptian army, and 
serve under Sirdar Kitcliener.” 

“ It will need to be settled quickly, 
then, for Kitchener is driving the Khalifa's 
forces before him like chaff. He is getting 
near Khartoum now, and before long 
Abdulla will go the way of the Mahdi- 
The lat^est information is that panic has set 
in at Omdurman, and the de’*'4R>ie8 are 
clearing off in all directions. Kitchener’s 
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name is a thing of terror as well as of 
hate to the Arabs of the Southern Soudan. 
But now, concerning your me.'ssage from 
the paramount chiefs. This is the biggest 
.stroke of luck we have had for many a 
<lay. We are crushing the rebels, and 
gradually bringing order to the territory, 
but Momo-jah and Moino-Kiki have been 
our most difhcult problem for a long time. 
Their men are fre.sh and in good heart, 
and 80 far we have not been able to get at 
them. Our spies have reported that the 
i hiefs have been undecided for some time 
past, but they have only been waiting for 
a defeat of onr men to throw in all their 
weight against us. If they advanced 
against the relieving forces we should be 
helpless. Your happy thought and skilful 
.statesmanship have turned the scale in our 
favour, and 1 can assure you that nothing 
has happened in this campaign more valu¬ 
able to us than this. It means the crush¬ 
ing of the rebellion, for with these two 
chiefs nothing can stop us. My counsel¬ 
lors and I agree to enter into the compact 
with them, and I have signed the agree¬ 
ment, and will get you to draw up a letter 
for me to the chiefs. I shall send the 
despatch by the headmen of the escort, and 
you can remain here.” 

Excuse me, General : may I suggest 
that I return with the message myself? 
or, better still, that you send Colonel 
Cunningham and, say, twenty men with 
him to accompany me to the village ? I 
can manage to secrete them in a large hut 
near the temple, and if all goes well I hope 
to w'in over the chiefs and warriors of the 
Mendi village. They have some ten thou¬ 
sand war-boys in the town and forest, and 
with a little diplomacy may be induced to 
sign on with Momo-jah and his brother. 

1 have something more to do in the village 
before I resign my Head Priest’s office, and 
am hopeful that some arrangement m.iy be 
come to which will secure the Mendis to 
our side. If Colonel Cunningham will 
allows me to man.age the business up to a 
certain point he can then conclude the 
matter with a treaty.” 

‘‘ It is a rather delicate business, and 
you are only a very young man in years, 
although you have done service of a very 
conspicuous nature. I can speak, however, 
for Colonel Cunningham ; he is a man of 
L:re.at ability, and knows how to appreciate 
ability in others. He will co-operate with 
you, and when the treaty is to be drawn 
up and signed you can act as his secretary.” 

“ I will do w’hat is neces.sarv. sir, in the 
way of inteq>retation, but I will continue 
to be a Morri-man, pure Mendi. so far ae 
outward appearance goes. Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham will not know me, save as a witch¬ 
doctor, in public ; and he will only see me 
in private as we march together to-night.” 

The Sowra headmen were received by 
the General and his officers in full Mate. 
The English troops in the fort were drawn 
up. The artillery and maxims were put 
very prominently into the foreground, and 
no effort was spared to impress the 
warriors. They w’ere asked to encamp in 
the space before the fort. Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham decided to go alone wdth Tom 
and his Tassos. He considered that an 
escort of twenty men would be more of 
a danger than a protection through the 
w’oods, and realised that the fact of the 
appearance of a single English officer of 
high rank before the tens of thousands 
of savage warriors would have a moral 
effect upon the chiefs w'hich would tell 
considerably in his favour. He threw an 
Arab robe over his uniform, and declared 
his readiness to set out. 

Leaving the fort from the side towards 
Bandajuma, in order to keep the fact of 


their departure from the Sowra escort, 
they were soon lost in the forest. Guided 
by Fedash, they followed narrow tracks 
and intricate pathways through the under¬ 
growth, and were fortunate enough to 
keep away from all the scouts of the 
prowling enemy. Colonel Cunningham 
liad seen a good deal of clever scouting 
during his service in Africa, but he had 
seen none to equal that of l-edash and 
tho.se who followed him. They slipped 
noi.sele.ssly through the thii'k bush, leaving 
hardly any trace of their passage, and 
were as keen as hawks in discerning 
danger. 

It wanted half an hour to midnight 
when Fedash halted outside the high 
stockaded fence of the Mendi town. 
From where they stood they could not 
see anything save the roof of the temple, 
but Fedash was sure of his position. 
Hiding in the deep shadow of the wall, 
Tom gave the signal agreed on with Kit- 
tambo, the chirrup of the grritshopper. 
A low whi.stle answered him, and the 
sound of something dropping told him 
where the rope ladder would be placed. 
The guiding rope fell almost across their 
shoulders. Zabari pulled it and the 
ladder was drawn over the wall. Kit- 
tambo held the other end on the ground 
inside the stockade. Tom went over and 
greeted him. 

” You are Head Priest now. Kittambo; 
I have .succeeded ! I want a lodging for 
a friend till to-morrow morning. Is the 
hut empty whore the four men wore 
imprisoned? If it is, that is the place 
where I should like to lodge my friend. 
See that food is taken there. After he 
has entered I want you to put a guard 
round it at about ten paces away. Let 
them keep watch all night to see that 
nobody enters. !My Tassos will lodge in 
the forest. I will take the sanctuary for my 
house to night. Go you to your own hut, 
or. if you prefer it, camp out for the night 
with the guard. Now conduct my friend 
as quietly as possible across to the hut. 
Do not be seen. Before you return I shall 
be in the temple.” 

Colonel Cunningham followed Kittambo, 
and as they disappeared Fedash, Zabari, 
Gordon, Wallolo, and Crichton glided 
into the gloom of the sanctuary. They 
lay down under some skins, and Tom saw 
that they were effectively concealed. He 
had hardly seated himself in the avenue 
when Kittambo came over from the hut on 
the opposite side. 

‘‘We were not seen by anybody,” he 
said; ‘‘ and your friend is safely con¬ 
cealed. No one is likely to enter, and 
when I have set the guard it will be 
impossible,” 

” Thanks, Kittambo. Now, not a word 
take the ladder from the stockade. We 
can hide it here. See if my Tassos have 
gone into the forest. Then come back to 
me. ” 

In a few minutes he returned. 

‘‘They have gone away; the ladder is 
still there.” 

‘‘ Sit here, Kittambo. Is the temple 
empty ? ” 

‘‘Quite empty.” 

‘‘Are you sure, Kittambo ? I want no 
one to overhear what I have to say.” 

‘‘You can examine where you like. No 
one is here save ourselves. Y’ou may 
speak freely.” 

“ Well, Kittambo, I want to tell you 
that Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki have just 
completed an agreement with the English 
general. To-morrow at sunrise it will be 
ratified by a high official of the great 
White Queen. If the Sowras throw in 
their weight with the English the war- 


boys besieging Bandajuma will have no 
chance of success. If they continue to 
fight, they will most certainly be 
destroyed. If they are destroyed, what 
do you think is likely to happen to this 
.Mendi town? You will be between the 
two jaws of the lion. To-morrow, Kit¬ 
tambo, the gods will tell me that the 
Mendis here would be wise if they made 
an arrangement with the English as 
Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki have done, 
Yt)u will be the man to advise this, for 
I am going to hand over everything to you 
to-morrow morning. Think over the 
matter to-night, and to-morrow be pre¬ 
pared to speak. By the way, Kittambo, 
my friend had a few bundles. Were they 
placed in the hut with him? ” 

“ Yes. I saw him place them in one 
corner.” 

‘‘ Thanks, Kittambo. Now. not a word 
to anyone that I am here. When the big 
guard coint!.s you know how to place it, 
and tell the headmen of the paramount 
chiefs that when the drum beats to¬ 
morrow at sunrise they must all assemble 
in front of the temple. Now you can go 
to the ladder and guide my Ta.ssoe to the 
fore.st. Call to them quietly from the top 
of the stockade.” 

In a few minutes Kittambo returned 
with the ladder in his hand; a perplexed 
look was on his face. 

‘‘They have disappeared, master,*’ he 
said. ” I called, but there was no 
answer.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Certain; they have vanished.” 

“ It is well, Kittambo. I hear the 
marching of the guard ; meet them and 
station them around the temple. Impress 
upon them that you are going to your hut, 
and that the sanctuary must be empty 
until you come in the morning. Place 
them in such a way that it will be impos¬ 
sible for anyone to enter the temple un¬ 
observed, and command the headmen to 
kill anyone who tries to enter.” 

Tom heard Kittambo give the necessary 
instructions to the headmen, and their 
reply that the temple should be kept in¬ 
violate until the Head Priest came at sun¬ 
rise. 

“ Rest in assurance, 0 Head Priest 
Kittambo; not even a bird shall pass into 
the sanctuary without our notice, and the 
bird shall be killed if it attempts to do 
so. We reverence the Poro : it shall be 
unbroken. ” 

The Scouts slept lightly that night, 
and all through the hours they heard the 
stealthy footsteps of the watchers pacing 
round the temple. Deep silence bound 
the village, until sunrise awakened the 
slumbering warriors and people. The tall 
form of Kittambo was seen crossing the 
open space before the temple, and pre¬ 
sently the solemn boom of the great war 
drum throbbed through the air. It was 
followed by the sound of the temple horn, 
and the people gathered hurriedly at the 
place of meeting. Momo-jah and Momo- 
Kiki came with their followers. When 
all the chiefs and headmen w’cre assem¬ 
bled, Kittambo the priest called the 
captains of the guard. The warriors 
stood before him. 

‘‘ Warriors of the Mendi, have ye 
guarded well the sanctuary of the great 
Fetish ? ” 

“ W’e have, O Priest, all through the 
night hours. Nothing has come near the 
temple. It was empty when you left it 
—it is empty now.” 

“Ye have done well. O Captains. And 
the hut yonder, have you watched it also ?” 

“We have, O Priest; fifty men ha^'' 
guarded it. and no one has gone in.” 
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“ Again it is well, 0 Captains. We 
wait now the coming of the great Head 
Priest, who has gone on the niessage of 
the mighty chiefs of the Sowras, Momo- 
jah and Momc-Kiki.” 

He was interrupted by a great cry from 
the assembled people. Standing in the 
door of the temple stood Tom, attired in 
the full dress of tlie Head Priest of the 
Morri-men. As he stei)ped into the sun¬ 
shine he was followed by five Tassos. 
The captains gave a shout of astonish¬ 
ment, and stood as though turned to 
stone. The paramount chiefs leaped to 
their feet. 

*■ I have come back, ^lomo-jah and 
Momo-Kiki, to teli you that I have been 
successful. Hold, chiefs, do not lay hold 
of the captains of the guard. They and 
their warriors have watched the tom])le 
well. I and my Tassos go where I cluxxse 
without being seen. 1 have the Poro.” 

A hush fell upon the assembly. Even 
Kittambo felt a thrill of awe. The pre¬ 
sence of the five Tassos mystified him 
completely. 

“ Chiefs of the Mendi, I have been to 
the camp of the English and seen their 
big guns, their rifles, and their soldiers. 
Islews has been brought me of successes 
which they have won through the country. 
Everywhere the chiefs are being killed 
and made prisoners. Their people are 
scattered, and their lanrls taken from 
them. Thousands of white soldiers are 
being sent in the great ships from over 
the sea, from the White Queen's country. 
The gods have warned me that this 
village of the Mendis will soon be 
destroyed if we continue to fight against 
the English. The mighty chiefs of the 
Sowras, with all their people, have 
decided to unite with the soldiers of the 
White Queen in order that the country 
may be at peace. I counsel you to join 
with them. What, are ye to stand out for 
war when Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki seek 
peace? What is this Mendi people to the 
Sowra warriors, who number sixty thou¬ 
sand ? Why should we break our.selves 
agaimst the rocks ? This is the counsel 
of the Poro gods, who commanded us to 
begin the war. We have obeyed, but now 
they order us to cease. They know what 
is the true wisdom. Obey ye. if ye wish 
to live. Disobey, if ye desire to die. I 
leave you now while you consult together. 
I have spoken.” 

He turned upon his heel and entered the 
sanctuary, followed by his Tassos. 

“ Now, Crichton.” said Tom, when 
they were hidden from sight, “ when I 
order you to cross to the hut where Colone! 
Cunningham is, you will conduct him to 
me. You will then return to the hut. Take 
off the Tasso dresses and bury them in the 
ground in the hut. Work quickly, and 
with no noise. Put on your uniforms; 
you will find your rifles and revolvers and 
bayonets in the bundles. When I com¬ 
mand you to come out, form up behind 
the Colonel and act as his escort. Remove 
all the paint from your faces, and put on 
your boots. Above all, be as speedy as 
possible.” 

Meanwhile an anxious consultation was 
being carried on out.side. The Sowras 
were eloquent for alliance. The ^lendis 
were impressed by all they had .seen and 
heard. Momo-Kiki finished the discussion 
by a few words : 

‘‘ 0 Mendis, ye have heard the gods, and 
can look upon my warriors. We can fight, 
you know how. We are strong, and will 
soon be in alliance with the English. Why 
should our spears be turned against our 
friends in this town? Why should death 
at the hands of the Sowras bring sorrexw 


upon those whom we cherish ? Follow our 
lead, and let us strive together as friends 
for the peace of this land.” 

It was a subtle appeal, for through it 
there ran a deep current of menace, and 
the Mendis knew that Momo-Kiki would 
not hesitate to sacrifice the town if he 
thought that by doing so he could gain an 
advantage with his new allies. They 
knew what he had done in the course of 
his pa.st career, and were not blind to the 
fierce treachery of his character. Like 
them, he hated the English, and would 
massacre them all if he saw it would be 
to his gain. When he refrained and turned 
his hatred into alliance, even the dullest- 
witted among the Mendis knew that he 
was impelled by the strongest motives of 
self-interest. To have the English as 
enemies was bad enough, but the prospect 
was darkened considerably by the know¬ 
ledge that the Sowras would also lift their 
spears again.st them. 

The advice of the mysterious Head 
Priest, too, could not be ignored. Every 
Mendi recognised that there was something 
peculiar about this Morri-man who came 
and went as he chose, to whom strong 
guards about the temple were as nothing, 
and who could summon Tassos from the 
un.seen. Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki had 
been swayed by his advice, and they were 
among the mightie.st in the country; why 
then should this village of the Mendis be 
swept away by rifle and spear? Hatred 
of the English painted one way, self- 
interest pointed another. In the end 
self-intere.st prevailed, and the chiefs and 
headmen finally agreed to throw in their 
lot with the Sowras. 

” You have decided wisely,” said Momo- 
Kiki, in a slow utterance, while his cunning 
eyeii glittered. ‘‘ We must show our de¬ 
votion to the Engli.sh by attacking some 
other village. But this place would have 
been very conven’ent, seeing our war-boys 
are all here.” 

The Mendi headmen smiled, but they 
clutched their spears and muttered some¬ 
thing not very complimentary to the 
Sowras under their breath. The chief 
would gladly have run Momo-Kiki through 
with his spear. Kittambo was asked to 
summon the Head Priest. Tom came out 
of the sanctuary. 

‘‘ We have decided. 0 Priest, to unite 
with the gre^at Sowra nation, and become 
friends with the English. We want a 
treaty made, that it may be sent to the 
camp outside Bandajuma.” 

” You need not delay, O chiefs and 
headmen of the Mendi. Time is short. 
You have been wise in accepting the advice 
of the Poro gods. They will help you. 
By tlie power of the fetish 1 can summon a 
commissioner from the English camp if 
you wish his presence now.” 

” We desire it, O Morri-man ; bring him 
to us quickly.” 

Tom assumed a more solemn look, and 
turned his face toward Bandajuma. Kit¬ 
tambo beat the great drum. A hush of 
super.stitious awe fell upon the assembly 
as Tom waved his Poro wands and cried 
out in loud tones a long sentence in Arabic. 
Waiting for a few minutes, he pointed to 
the hut which was opposite the temple. 
Every eye was turned in that direction. 
Tom called to his Tassos. A space was 
made for them by the crowd as they crossed 
over to the hut. Suddenly a stately 
figure, dre.ssed in full uniform, with the 
sun shining upon many medals, stepped 
into the full blaze of light. It was Colonel 
Cunningham. Every eye was fixed upon 
him as he slowly made his way in the 
direction of the head Morri-man. Unob¬ 
served, the Tassos slipped into the hut. 


They tore off their robes, washed tbe paint 
from off their faces, seized a sharp spade 
and dug a long narrow hole, into which 
they thrust the Tasso costumes, and 
stamped the earth upon them. In less than 
fifteen minutes four Scouts in full uniform, 
with a white officer at their head, stood 
completely armed and equipped, ready for 
the summons to come forth. Meanwhile 
Colonel Cunningham had reached the seat 
provided for him, and faced the para¬ 
mount chiefs with unmoved countenance. 
The interpreters sat near. 

“ O chiefs of the Sowra and Mendi 
peoples, I have come at your bidding. 
What do you require from the great White 
Queen ? ” 

Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki were too much 
overcome with a.'^tonishment to cay any¬ 
thing, and the Mendi headmen were too 
puzzled to speak. There was a long pause, 
during which a hush like that of death lay 
upon the crowds standing around. Colonel 
Cunningliam continued— 

” I understand your desire is to make 
an allian<'e with the Government. General 
Woodgate has received and accepted your 
treaty. I have it here with me. Is there 
anything to add to it? ” 

“ Yec.” said the Mendi headman; ‘‘we 
would join with the Sowras. and become 
friends and allies of the English. Our 
warriors and our spears are yours. We wish 
to fight with you, and not against you. 
Can you include us in the agreement made 
w’ith Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki? ” 

“Is this the decire of your people, chiefs 
and headmen? If it is so, let them say 
so.” 

A great shout arose from th'> warriors ; 
“ Yes. yes, we desire it.” 

“ Then let it be so,” caid the Colonel, 
with a grave salute. 

{To he enrtfinved.) 



A Pleasing Prospect. 

PTunRS (rradivg letter^: “ . . . And, as a little 
birtluhiy eift, I am sendincr you a nice woollen coni' 
fort4T which I have made for you. I do hope you will 
always wear it in cold weatlier, and I hope to see ho» 
yon look in it when T come to your Football Matcii next 
S^aturday.—Your affectionate Great Aunt, Cabolixi:." 
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Marlowe’S Dnderstudy. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


H e was not much to look at—I mean 
“ MarIt)wo’a Understudy ”—only a 
little whippersnappcr of a fellow, witli a 
good head, which had put him into the 
tilth a hit belore his time, and had won 
him a place in the Second Soccer Team 
when many a chap twice his weight liad 
been passed over. It wa.s Greatore.x, tlie 
captain of the First So( cer team at Mone- 
house, who first dubbed him “ Marlowe’s 
Understudy," and the name stuck to him 
as a sort of official description, thougli he 
was usually called Jenks, simply and 
solely, I suppose, because that was his 
right namo—Percival Gordon Augustus 
•leiiks, to be exact. I remember it so well, 
not only because we were always good 
friend.s. but also because 1 always thought 
it a pity that such a gfjod string of 
C hristian names slnmid end in a ditch, .so 
to speak. 

The fricndslnp between Jenks and Mar¬ 
lowe w’as a [rerfect David and J(»nathan 
affair. They were very seldom apart, at 
any rate out of doors. In school there 
was not much chance of their being to¬ 
gether, for Marlowe was in tin; Si.xth. 
The other Sixth Form cha|)s generallv 
“kept themselves to themselves," as tlie 
saying is. and looked down from their 
superior height even on the Fifth, whil.-t 
they towered, of course, in au.^tere and 
unapprrraehable majesty abrne the “ kid.‘> " 
of the l.ower School. On the other hand 
it was no surprise to anyone* at Stoiudionse 
that Jenks clung to Marlowe, ber arise the 
latti-r was not only a vmy fine specimen 
of the t/r/in.^ hmint physically, but was 
altogether a brilliant and exceptional 
fellow menta.lly. 

Besides tliat, everybody at Stonehoia^e 
knew that Marlowe had saved Jenks’s life 
and had got a medal from tire Royal 
Humane .^'cjciety for doing it. Marlowe 
did not want the medal—lie said so, and 


p.\nT 1. 

was very stubborn about it—but the 
school, hacked by the Head and every 
man-jack of the masters, fwisitively in¬ 
sisted u|>on his acc epting it for the honour 
of the scliool. We had had medals for 
boxing, and shields for rowing, and even 
a certificate for singing—a speciality at 
Stoiu house, long bed’ore Fton took it up-- 
but wc* haci ru-ver had anything for life¬ 
saving. ;mcl we we re determined that Mar¬ 
lowe should not refuse this unicpie rec-og- 
nition. He* said anyone would have done 
the same thing und* r the* c iic umstancts. 
and pcuhaps anyone would if tliey had had 
the pliic k and the skill combined ; but all 
the same* we were not going to let that 
medal go. It was looked iijion as a school 
f)ossessioii. and we were jir.jud of it, and 
c.f Me.I low e. 

But w»* were, all of us. a bit surprised 
that Marlowe's soul, to cpic te Biblical lan- 
guageg should “cleave to the .soul” of 
little* .l»*nks. bcca.use at that time he had 
only his mathematical brain to give him 
au\ distinction at all. Perhajis it wa.s 
.Jenks’s dc'votion to his hero which won 
Mailowc*’s aflc*ctiou, and perh.ips it was 
some subtle sympathy between the two 
fellows which the oi'dinary observer could 
not fathiiru. Be that as it may. thc'y be- 
c line t reiiu-ncjous c hums, and from th.'it 
clay fortli Jenks, small though he w-as, 
tric'd to excel in evei-ything that his big 
friend ex(c*IU*d in, and his succ'es.s was 
I'cally mar velIons. 

T nc'ed not tell you about the life-saving 
busine.-s—“ that is another story,” as 
Kifding says. It was really an ordinary 
affair of cramp in mid sti*eam and certain 
drrnvning unlc'ss some one came tcj the 
rc'sc ue. .lenks hafepened to be fifty yards 
from any other swimmer when the cramp 
sc‘i/c‘d him, and he might have drowned 
wholly unnoticed had not Marlowe been 
leaning over the bridge. H© heard Jenks'.s 


cry, and he just mounted on the coping 
and dived in, all standing. Certainly he 
was only in his crickc’t flannels, but tlie 
stream runs very swiftly under the bridge, 
and when he rose from Ids dive Jenks had 
disappeared entirely, and ho had very 
little idea where he was. He dived again, 
and he ldm.'«elf says it w^as much more by 
luck than good management that he got 
hold of .Jenks at ;ill. Nevertheless, he dicl 
got hold of him, when ho was a gcwid deal 
more than lialf drownc'd, and after a ter 
rific struggle for tlie bank, in which tluy 
both came very near losing tlieir lives, he* 
got him ashore. That is rc*ally tin* whob.c 
story, and, as 1 have said, Marlowe 
thought very little* of it, and would nevc*r 
have' told a word about it if be could have 
helped it. But witli a lialf-drowncal 
.sc hoolfellow on his hands, what could he 
do? Bc*.sides, his feat was witne.'-sc*d by, 
at least, tw'enty fellows, and tlu\v were not 
slow, I can assure you. to .spread the news 
abroad. 

Well. I started with Soccer, and I have 
got to get back to it. Before the drown¬ 
ing affair .Jenks had never shown any 
sfH'ci.il form at the game, but, as I ha\t' 
said, he* .sc’emed to develop a deside to do 
everything that Marlcwve did, and his su«- 
cess shows how enthusiasm helps a fedlow 
to surmount all s>>rts cd difficulties. 
Whether M.arlowe really had an idea that 
.lenks had latent talent for the game in him 
I cannot say, but by thc^ way he persevet ed 
with him I should tliink it very iirobablc. 
lit* coached hi.s protrrji' constantly, and 
with sucli succc'ss that presently .TenUs, 
small though he w'as, w’as put centro foi- 
ward in the Second Team—the place cor 
responding to Marlowe’s |xisition in th* 
First Team. That was how* he came to be 
regarded as “Marlowe’s Understudy." 

{To be coiirlmled.) 




A Visit to Bempton Cliffs, Yorkshire. 


'VT'o one with any appreciation for 
Nature can visit the cliffs Ixtweeii 
S[*eeton and Flamborough Head without 
being im[>re.sse<l by their grandeur, 
w hether vi.sitc*d in winter, w lien the 
almost irresistible sea is roaring 350 feet 
below, dashing the spray high up into 
the air to be c arried inland by the fierce 
gale, and when the cliffs stand out 
sombre and deserted against the lowering 
sky ; or in summer, when a more cheer¬ 
ful, if loss impressive, panorama unfolds 
itself to oiir view’. Tlie omo tumultuons 
sea now plays gently far Ix'low’, and the 
chalk cliffs, rising like a great wall, stand 
out clear and impressive agaiii.st a c*loud- 
h'.ss .sky, the dark shadows and patc’hes 
of green vegetation alone lending relief to 
their whiteness. In no part of the East 
Coast of England do the cliffs rise in such 
precipitous grandeur. 


By WILFRED TAYLOR, 

Author of lUrd-SrstiuQ trith a Citiiora.'’ 

To the' lover of wild life the magnifi¬ 
cence of the scenery is only i>art of the 
f)leasnre awaiting him, for every shc'lf and 
ledge capable* of ac c‘<;mmc flat iiig birds has 
its tenants, and the favourite leclge.s are 
literally packed with long rows of little 
w’hite-waistc ciate 1 gentlemen all loudly 
)ir<)testing and nodding to one another in 
the most grotes(]nely polite manner—w’hen 
thc'v are not fighting. 

iSonie have probably already commenced 
incubation, and these earn be told as they 
re.solntely .«it facing the cliff as if they 
dared not risk watching the eountles.s 
thousands enjoying themselves in the sea 
for fear the tcniiptaticjii should f)rove too 
much and their maternal duties be neg¬ 
lected. 

Numbers who have not yet .sc'ttled down 
try to find accommodation on some of the 
already overcrowded shelves, only to be 


received with numerous peeks by those 
alre.'idy in pos.session. Others are eon 
stantly flying backwards and forwards, 
alighting on the c liff with great diffic iilty, 
t)ftt*ri failing in the first two or three 
attempts, and circling out to sea before 
once more altemjiting to alight and present 
a sand-eel to a sitting spouse. We may 
see a herring gull settle for an instant on 
a temporarily deserted ledge before flying 
out to sea with an c'gg transfixed on hi.s 
bill, eventually dropping th© empty egg¬ 
shell into the sea, after having sucked out 
the contents ; or we may see a jackdaw 
roll an egg off the cliff and fly dow’n to 
enjoy the .scattered contents, the parent 
birds watching with apparent unconcern. 

It is firobable that the lo.ss of eggs and 
young birds due to the guillemots’ care¬ 
lessness is greater by far than that due to 
the jackdaws, carrion crows, and herring 

[gulls, 
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[Photo by Oxley GUAiiiiAii, 


[Photo by OXLEY GiUEUAM. 


Gathering the Eggs. 


Harry Marr and Climbing Equipment. 


Rulls, for in the cour.<?e of a season him- appearance. The puffins and razorbills or ringed guillemot, and is not a distinct 

dreds of eggs are rolled and knocked off nest in holes and crevices, unlike the guille- species. It is uncommon on tho cliffs at 

the cliff by the parent birds themselves mot, which lays on the open ledges. liemplon, and a day may easily be spent 

as thev leave the cliffs, particularly when If we are fortunate, we m.ay also see a without a single one being ob.‘;erved. 

startled. The guillemot can scarcely claim variety in which the eye is encircled by a The rock dove, stoi k dove, house martin, 

to be an intelligent bird. A friend of white ring; this is known as the bridled gull, ke.strel, and hut, but by 

the writer’s, while climbing. gull, kestrel, and last, but by 

no means least, the. lordly 
I)eregrine (thanks to the jeal- 
(»us care of the Yorkshire 
Xaturalists’ Union, who annu¬ 
ally offer a reward to the 
owners of the part of the cliff 
in which the eyrie is situated, 
provided the young are safely 
reared) sailing along on large 
expanse of wing, may all be 
seen, as th(\v nest almost annu¬ 
ally on the (lifts. In days gone 
by the much maligned raven 
could alscj have been added to 
this l et. 

As we wander along the cliff 
top we are sure to come acrofs 
.some of the* gamrs of climireo.” 
who daily and systematically 
climb their res|)ective portions 
of the cliff from the third wi‘ek 
in .May until July, when they 
turn their attention to farm 
work. It is very interesting 
to observe the methods adopted 
in order to gather the maxi¬ 
mum number of eggs at the 
minimum risk and labour. 

An iron stake is driven into 
the ground at the top of the 

__ ___ c lift, and to this one end of the 

the nesting season. This gives [Photo by E. W. Taylor. hand-rope is attac hed, the loose 

him an idiotic, ill-balanced A Basket of Guillemot’s Eggs. being Hung over the cliff. 


chanced to pick up an egg on 
which he had observed an old 
bird sitting, when to his sur¬ 
prise ho found it to be quite 
light and that it had a large hole 
underneath, through whic h, no 
doubt, the contents had been 
sucked by some inconsiderate 
jackdaw. How long this fool¬ 
ish bird had been incubating 
this egg, and how long it in 
tended to continue in it.s folly, 
who shall say? The writer has 
known a guillemot to sit quite 
contentedly on a freak of an 
egg measuring about two inches 
long and half an inch in greatest 
diameter. This particular egg 
was composed of a tough skin 
of a deep red colour, and had 
no brittle shell. It would, of 
course, have been unfertile. 

Besides guillemots, we shall 
become acquainted with the 
puffin, razorbill, and the beau¬ 
tiful kittiwake, whose f)lain- 
tive cry adds much to the 
charm of the cliffs. Of these, 
the former is a most singular 
bird, chiefly owing to the horny 
fiheath assumed over the bill in 
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IPhoto hy E. \V. TAVLOII. 

Paying out the Rope to the descending Climber. 


cau^in^ much consternation in the {guille¬ 
mot world as it drops. I'he ( limber thrusts 
his legs through u sling with two loops, 
which is fastened to a belt worn round his 
waist. The main rope is fastened to this 
sling. (Ileference to the accompanying 
photographs will make this clearer.) A 
second man, wearing a strong leather 
girdle, sits on the ground at the top of the 
cliff, with his heels well into the turf. The 
rope is nas.sed round this girdle, and he 
liolds it with a hand on each thigh, fric¬ 
tion being annlied by pressure between his 
hands and thigh.s. He continually plucks 
handfulh of grass in order to prevent the 
rope burning and blisteiing his hands. 

The climber walks backwards tow’ards 
the edge of the cliff, holding in the one 
hand the hand-rope and in the other a 
pulley-wheel mounted on a sharpened 
stake, w.hi( h he sticks into the edge of the 
cliff, passing the main rojie over it as he 
descends. When a ledge containing eggs 
is reached he stops, and his mate up above 
ftnds the tensi(^n slackened and pays out 
no more rojte until the full weight is once 
more felt. The other two men (a gang 
usually consists of four) see that the rope 
uncurls evenly and stand by ready for the 
signal “ Up.” which is communicated by 
a tug at the rope from the climber dow'u 
below. The three men at the top then sit 
down one behind the other and commence 
hauling up. 

The experienced climber is able to reach 
many ledges which would seem to the be¬ 
ginner (juite impossible; in fact, an expert 
climber can reach any part of the cliff. 
Sometimes he SAvings in and picks up thre^ 
or four eggs without touching the cliff with 
his feet and before he once more swings 
out to th’ vertical, pendulum fashion, some 
d'xtecity being needed. Sometimes he 


walks along a 
ledge, and when he 
reat hes the end 
jumps off into 
space, and allows 
himself to swing 
back to the pery)en- 
dicular. As he des¬ 
cends he looks into 
every likely cranny, 
using a long stick 
with a wire ring at 
the end to bring 
within reach eggs 
that are laid in 
holes and crevices. 
The eggs collected 
are placed in linen 
bags, two of whi< h 
cross his shoulders 
transversely, one 
bag hanging on 
either eide. An old 
bowler hat padded 
with grass is often 
worn to prevent 
head being hurt 
by the falling 
of loosened stones. 
The eggs are yihoed 
in large market- 
b.askets when the 
top of the cliff is 
reached, and arc 
equally divided at 
the end of the day. 

The right of 
(limbing belongs to 
the farmer who 
owns the land above 
the cliff, and tri¬ 
bute money is often 
paid in the form 
of guillemots’ eggs. 

I iff is climbed daily, 


One third of the 
so that the whole reach is climbed in three 
days. 

The climbers are mo.st obliging and 
interesting men to talk to, and from them 
much information may be had. Long 
acquaintance with the cliffs has made every 
feature familiar, and every part has its 
name. Such names as Hiiteley Shoot, Aud 


Yoon, Three-ha’penny Spot, Broken Head, 
vStaple Neuk, The Dorr, etc., etc., will soon 
be quite familiar. 

We shall learn that the guillemot lays 
one egg at a sitting, and that the egg 
weighs one-eighth of the weight of the 
])arent, and that it will lay, at a maximum, 
three eggs during a season at about 
twenty-day intervals. Peculiarly marked 
eggs have been taken from the same ledges 
for as many as twelve years in succession, 
showing that at least some of them enjoy 
long lives. The second egg laid in a season 
i.s usually the best, from a collector’s point 
of view. 

We shall also learn that it used to be the 
ciKstom for so-called sportsmen to obtaiti 
boats at Filey and row round to the bottom 
of the cliffs in order to shoot the birds ; old 
oties were shot while flying up to their 
nurseries, leaving the young to perish 
miserably on the cliffs, and men would 
even hre off a gnn at the top of the cliff to 
watch the terrified birds fly out to sea. 
sweeping both young and eggs off the cliff 
in their hurry. Through this disgraceful 
ina.ssacre the numbers of the birds were 
greatly reduced, and they seemed to be in 
danger of extermination, when, happily, 
the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union stepfied 
in. in the year 1830, and fixed a close 
season from .March 1 to August 1, now 
extended to September 1. 

No other eggs show such a marvellous 
variety of colouring as those of the guille- 
nmt. The common type is of a greenish 
blue colour marked with black blotches and 
streaks. Another common type is of a 
white ground colour with black and brown 
scribblmgs and blotches; rusty red, choco¬ 
late red, brown, buff, violet, and fawn take 
a part in the coloration. 

In the old days twopence was a maxi¬ 
mum y)rice for an egg ; but now such keen 
competition takes place that on one occa 
sion ten shillings was paid for an egg which 
sells at one penny when of the normal 
colour. 

Bad landslips sometimes take place, 
owing to the sea washing aw'ay the founda¬ 
tions of the cliffs, and only this la.st year, 
while the writer and some friends were 
climbing Staj)le Neuk, an immense quan¬ 
tity of stone suddeidy gave w^ay and fell 


A Peep into Guillemot World. 


[P/io/o by E. W-. Taylor. 
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with a tremendous crash into the sea, the 
extraordinary part being that if it had 
fallen fifteen seconds sooner one of the 
party and one of the climbers must in¬ 
evitably have fallen with it. 

The photographs illu8tr«ating this article 



have all been taken with “ Old Marr’s ” 
gang, and all visitors to Bempton will be 
very sorry to hear that he passed away 
shortly after the finish of last season’s 
climbing. As a climber of over thirty 



years’ experience, he w’as thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of his pursuit. 
Full of experience, kindness, and dry York¬ 
shire wit. his loss will be much deplored by 
all who knew him. 



How We 


I T isn’t as simple a job as it looks to guide 
a racing eight over a long, winding, 
and tide-swept four miles of water. To 
the spectators on the banks of the Thames, 
what time the ’Varsity crews are practis¬ 
ing or actually racing on the great day, it 
may appo:ir that the little coxswain, as 
folk often term him, is the fellow who has 
the softest task in the struggle between 
Oxford and Cambridge on the river. But, 
at the risk of upsetting a long-cherished 
delusion, I venture to assert that such is 
far from being the case. And perhaps 
when you’ve read this article you’ll come 
to a similar conclusion. 

Now, after some years’ experience in 
coxing our boat at my own particular 
public school (not one of the least impor- 
tiint), and then coxing the first boat of my 
own college at Cambridge, and last, but 
not least, coxing the ’V’’arsity boat of the 
Cantabs on the famous day itself, I think 
I may fairly claim to have some knowledge 
of the business, and also of what is re¬ 
quired in a first-rate cox. So it is with the 
greatest confidence that I venture to make 
a parody of a well-known proverb by say¬ 
ing that “ The tip-top cox is born, not 
made.” 

Oh, yes, I know” many folk w’ill ask, 
” Why, what difficulty is there in steering 
a boat clear of projecting obstacles or on¬ 
coming craft, if one likes the water and 
is of the requisite weight and size?” 



G. A. Lloyd. Cambridge Cox, 1900. 


There’.s a very great deal necessary besides 
those three things, I can assure you, and 
especially if you have to steer a racing boat 
on tho Thames under the circumstances 
and conditions already named. T>et me 
put down for you a few qualifications that 
a really excellent cox must have, either 
naturally or acquired. 

Of course, a light weight i.s the first 
essential, and a real liking for this special 


Steer the ’Varsity Boats. 

By A LIGHT BLUE COX. 


work is a second. Next, capital eyesight, 
a calm, unruffled temper, a good constitu¬ 
tion, an indifference to being wet through 
time after time on rough water, a natural 
ability to sit for a prolonged period in one 
cramped position, unlimited tact, inten.se 
enthusiasm, a keen eye, and insight for 
grasping tho crucial moment in a race. 



A. W. Donkin. Oxford Cox. 1910. 


with a thorough experience and knowledge 
of the river, its tides, currents, swirls, 
curves, shoals, and a hundred other details 
of that sort. 

Now”, all those acquirements are not 
obtained in a week, nor are they got by 
just steering a boat once or twice over the 
racing course. I will go so far as to say 
that many of them can never be acquired 
at all if the man in question hae not great 
natural capacity, or ability, or inborn 
talent for coxing an eight. He may learn 
this or that from coaches; from such row'- 
ing giants as “Bill” East; from other 
coxes who have won the greatest of boat 
races. But if his own inward capability is 
second-rate nothing he can ever learn from 
all these geniuses combined will turn him 
into a first-class cox. 

Let me write down exactly what the cox 
has to do in making himself and his crew 
efficient for the day of days on the Thames. 
There are no cushions or carpets where he 
sits in tho ’Varsity boat, as there are when 
one coxes a comfoit;d)le old tub over the 
placid waters about Cookham on a glorious 
summer afternoon, whilst charming girls 
loll lazily in the boat. No, the ’Varsity 
cox sits on a very hard piece of board, with 
a back as hard as its seat. And he sits 
much lower than most folk imagine, too, 
for he cannot easily see over the heads of 
his men in front when they pull themselves 
up straight. On the hard seat two pieces 
of wood are nailed, in euvh a way that the 
cox has to sit half on them and half 
between them. Whv is this ? It is t^ pre¬ 
vent his unconsciously moving from side to 
side ; for it is most important in a light 
racing craft that the cox should sit ae per¬ 
fectly immovable as possible. 


Now, one of the first duties of the man 
wht) would cox a big crew at the ’Varsity 
is to learn to sit thus, and, in addition, to 
invent his own ways to gain that rigidity. 
Thus, moat coxes sit cros.s-legged, as a 
tailor at work does, and they also hold on 
to each side of the boat with their hands, 
in order to gain perfect immobility. They 
retain the guiding ropes between their 
hands as they grasp the sides, and thus a 
clever cox gradually gets able to do three 
most impoitant things very efficiently— 
namely, to work the rudder to a nicety, to 
keep him.celf as steady as a rock, and to 
hold all his lines as tight as can be, at tho 
.‘^ame time. 

But, you may ask, how comes it then 
that we see the cox move backwards and 
forwards during the ’Varsity race? Well, 
as a rule, you don’t; you are mistaken. But 
yet, despite all his efforts, every cox in 
such a struggle is made to jerk forward 
somewhat by what we call the “ kic k ” of 
tho eight rowers just at the commencement 
of each stroke. And the more effectively 
he himself can resist that jerk the better 
for his crew. But it is in this very jerk 
that the poor cox’s troubles mostly lie. 
For see what happens. 

The jerk throws him about on those two 
pieces of wood, which almost cut into him ; 
his own back goes bang again and again ae 
it comes into violent contact with the hard 
back of the seat; his hands are stiff with 
spray and cold, they are wet from start to 
finish; the water flies over him time 
after time during the race, even if the 
going be fairly good, and it comes often in 
waves over his very knees if the waU^r be 
at all rough I It isn’t all jam coxing a 



B. G. A. Scott, Cambridge Cox. 1904. 

One of the greatest of all ’Varsity Coxes. 


crew from Putney to Mortlake under tho.se 
conditions, even when you’re used to cox 
ing, and like it! 

But those are not half of the cox’s 
troubles and difficulties. He sits so low 
in the boat that he cannot easily see the 
long reach in front of his craft, yet it is 
most important that ho should .see every¬ 
thing on that day ! It is all right to the 
men on the deck of steamer, or to 
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spoctators on the bankp. but how do yon 
imagine it looks to the eox, wh«)>e head is 
but tioine three feet above the water-level ? 
1 have known many eoxes who could not 
see the bow of their boat at all in the great 
race, and some of us barely m.inaged to see 
past stroke on th(‘ ca'caMon ! Then how do 
we steer? Really a great deal by judg- 
mt'nt and intuition, aidinl by long expe- 
1 ienct! I 

Our ( hief aims are to keep in the 
stlongest nune of the tide, s(» as to get 
< very assistance from it ; to keep in our 
own wal«*r until it is cjuite safe to get out 
4tf it, if necessary : to keefi the boat exa( tlv 
straight as slu* goes, that is, not to get 
4 rossways on the tide; and to aj'proa« h 
and “ slioot ” the bridges in the beet and 
most effective pln< e and manmu'. And, I 
<an assure you, all thosa* things s»'4*m to 
need a hundred eyes and a ilozeu brains to 
<lo them rightly when ain)ther gallant ( rew 
is bustling and hurrying and harrying y«)U 
all tht' way of the four-and-a-<piart4‘r mih‘s 
which go to make up the course for the 
’Varsity boat race. 

Rut, as most ((»a(lie.« point out to you, 
even if you didn’t know it yourself from 
p.'ist experiem in s< bool and (ollege races, 
the work of the unfortunati* (ox whose 
4 rew cliaiu t‘s to be in the rear of its i ival 
during the < ont«‘st rin tlie Thames is added 
to immensely by that *!ad fac t. For he has 
to keef> constant watch to prevent gu-tting 
the wash of the other boat, an«l yet lie 
must not rleviate from his own course more 
than he c an possibly heljo Bi'sides this, it 
is grcNit odds that both sides of the boat, 
in the craft that is behind, will not be 
rowing with ecpial balance, so to speak ; 
that is, the four num using tin* left oar will 
perhaps be rowing weaker than those 
using the right one, or rive vtr.^a. Or 
various men, not being exactly of the 
juoper weight recjuired in their several 
piac (s, may materially afiect the movement 
of the boat, and the lox has then not only 
to keep an eye ever open for tln'se lontin- 
gc'ncies, but he ha.s to try to do something 
t4) remedy them ! 

He c alls out advic e when he can in sm h 
cin iimstances ; he uses his head or hands 
to counteract anytliing going wrong or 
working b.idly in the race, so far a*; it is 
pcti-sibh* for him to do that. He shouts out 
if ho se4*s any man rowing too late or to*) 
short as he watche.« the oars flash out of 
tiie water; he has to see that his stroke is 
kept aware of what the other ( rew is doing 
if it chances to bo ahead, so that stroke can 
u.'O his discretion as to the best moment to 
spurt, or to go all out for the leaders. 

In fact, the cox has so muc h to do that 
it is a wonder he does not lose his head 
altogether long ere the actual day of the 


race comes. 7'hat he gets through the try¬ 
ing time as well as he dots is a fair sign 
that he was born for the job ; nobody else 
could ever live through what the average 
cox of a ’Varsity irew has to giin and bear 
and do ! 

For ev(>rybody lays the blame on him if 
things go a bit wrong during the |»rac lic e, 
or in the race itself, provitliiig there is liie 
V ■gdilcst opening for ;o doing. If the ra* t; 
is just lost people swear /it did the bii.*-! 
ness by steering a bit wide after Barnes 
Bridge*; if tin* bo;it gt*ts into rough watt*r 
anv\\lu*rt“ tin* <ox is always held r(*.*i»on- 
sible for not keeping it out ! If the stroke 
makes his spurt too soon or tcai late, the 
pi'oph* who d(»n't know everything about 
rowing flt*( lare that the cox was to blame 
for not ket*ping strokt* better informed as 
to the (rue ial moment ; if the oars don't 
work perfectly together folk say the cox 
ought long ago to have pointed that out to 
those* in authority I 

Poc.r cox 1 He has a warm job for 
se\ (*ral weeks, yet he laughs gaily and goes 
on with the* task. Long before tlu' day of 
the race* he* has the full mi*:isure of his nicm, 
and he has got so ease hardened that 
nothing less than an earlhcjuake will shake 
him, in most e ire umstane es. 

But I know there have been faulty coxe's, 
yes. eve'll in the great race itself. 1 know 
there have* bc'eii rac e*s ac tually h-st bee aiise 
the eox had previously lc;sl himre-lf ! 1 

know more than one struggle* w hic h would 
have ended difte*rently at Mortlake* had 
the* losing (OX not be'cn to blame after 
Barn(*s Bridge*. Ibit then the*se* tilings are 
all in the* sport; they are all part of the 
day’s work. Crews are human—and t-o 
be human is to be liable to err. ’I'he little 
eox is perhaps the most human of them all, 
too, if I may be* |)arde)ne*d for saying it. 

Splendid coxes? Yes. I've known 
rcveral of the*m in my time. And I have 
h(*ard of others who have wem great repu¬ 
tations in ’V’arsity annals. During the fiast 
(iftee*n years or so perhafis the most famous 
coxes have been >Ir. H. H. K. Pec he*!!, 
who did duty for Oxford in 1896, 1897, 
1898, being on each oc< asion in the win¬ 
ning boat; Mr. (1. S. Maelagan, who 
eoxe*d Cambridge in 1899, 1900, 1901, 

and 1902; Mr. B. (I. A. Scott, who did 
duty for Cambridge in 1903 and 1904 ; and 
Mr. A. W. Donkin, who guided the Oxford 
boat during the rac es of 1907, 1908, 1909, 
and 1910. 

The.'je coxes have all mad«* extremely 
fine* reputations in their particular work, 
and have generally been r(*garded as 
almo.st the V(*ry best either ITiiversity has 
seen sin< e the race began. 

It may be wmrth mentioning that the 
lightest cox in the race since 1890 was Mr. 


F'. T. Eyre, of Cambridge, who turned the 
scale at 6 .stone 6 lb. only; whilst the 
hc*aviest man was Mr. G. A. Lloyd, of 
Cambridge, who reached the very heavy 
weight (tor a cox) of just over 9 stone 
in 1899. 

dliat the work of the cox is not 
i(*( konecl at a low figure by those who know 
may well be gathered from some remarks 
made List year to an interviewer by Mr. 
\\ . (i. F?ast, the ex chamjiion sculler of 
Fhigland, who has for twenty seven years 
coac hed the Cambridge co.x for the boat 
rac e. 

.Mr. lilast mentioned that his r.^ual 
method of training was tet take the eox 
ovc*r the actual distance on the river 
nearly c*very day of the fortnight or to 
prc*(«*ding the race; that ho taught the 
young gentleman on those journeys where 
to look for shoals, eddies, deeps, currents, 
and winds. Then that eac h alternate day 
the two t(K>k tho .Middlesex (north) or the 
Surrey (south) shore as their study. .<o that 
the (OX might harii the advantagc.s and 
drawbac ks of each side of the river, so far 
as rowing is concerned. 

.Mr. Fast next went on to point out that 
the cox must be shown how to get most 
bc*nt*fit from a (piick start; how* to manage 
in rough water ; how to obtain the greatest 
hc*lp from the best water; and what to do 
as re gal els the neutral water, that is the 
strip imagined tej lie* between the exjurse 
taki*n by the hoat whic h is on the Surrey 
side anci that taken by its rival on the Mid¬ 
dle sex one. 

d’wo remarks of Mr. East at that time I 
should like to mention here. First he 
said, “ riie cox’s joh ie at the same time 
till* most important and the most thankless 
one gciing. A first rate cox can often win 
tlu* race ‘ on his own ’ : a poor eo.x can lose 
it. (ieiierally .‘^peaking, the cox is not 
given nt*arly enough credit for his work; 
and, if his boat loses, he always gets the 
( hief share of the blame ! ” 

And. secondly, it may not be uninteresC 
ing, whatever one may think one’s self, to 
give Mr. East’s opinion on another point. 
Hc^ s.iys : 

“The greatest ’Varsity cox I ever Uxik in 
hand was. perhaps, Mr. Scott, w ho stc'ered 
Cambridge to victory on two occasions 
against Oxford, and was al.^o one of the 
< rew that def(*ated Harvard. Ho was a 
most marvellous steersman, anti a most 
amusing young g(*ntleman in ni.iny' ways. 
But h(> was one of the finest coxes I have 
ever met.” 

Which is praise indeed as coming from 
siic*h a man ! But, let me say here, os 
you’ll have anticipated already, that I'm 
not Mr. Scott! 


The Sole Survivor: 

A TRUE AUSTRALIAN TALE OF A MARVELLOUS SWIM FOR LIFE 


I RF.CF.NTLY camo a c TOSS an account of a 
wonderful swim for life (“ B.O.P.” 
|). 502. 1908) of one Samuel Broc k, w ho was 
shifiwrecked off tlie Yarmouth coast some 
years ago, and who had a tc*rrible experi¬ 
ence with the sea for .'^even and a-half 
hours on a chilly October night before he 
was resc’ued. 

This article I read with iritere.st as it 
recalled a similar, but more painful and 
marvellous, experience which befel a friend 
4 if mine, erigaired in the Australian coasting 
trade some sixteen years ago, who. being 
shipw recked, was in the water over .sixteen 


BY QEORQE PONTIN, 

Arithn- of *■ Tijprs of our Mftrhant Srrviro” <tr.. r-ir. 
hoiir.s in the midst of one of the fier('(*st 
gales that raged off that coii.st. The whole 
of the ship’s company were lost with one 
exception. Having the details by me, I 
now phue them before oiir readers t4)gether 
with sketche.s of the scene of the disaster. 

There had been many wrecks along this 
rocky shore of Victoria, and the coastline 
of Port Phillip Heads is know’ri to all 
miiriner.s a.s the graveyard of many a fine 
ship and crew, but it is rare in the history 
of Australian shipping to find a vessel 
wrecked close at home, all hands with one 
exceptiejn being lost. 


I know’ of one otlier case which is well 
known to the early colonists—I refer to the 
emigrant ship Dunbar which wa.s lost in 
the dap. near Sydney Heads, in 1857, when 
one man only was saved from a company of 
120 persons. This. too. has been descril>ed 
and illustrated in the ” B.O.P.” 

The wreck with which I am specially 
ac(]iiainted took jilace in 1895 ; the 
.‘^tearner Ah ri, of 243 tons register, engaged 
in the (Ljipsland lakes and coasting trade, 
foundering in a gale near Melbourne 
Heads, one man alone out of 16 surviving 
to tell the tale. 





1. The Alrrf Icavins the lakes. 2. The fonnderine of the vessel as ilt>srribed tty tlie survivor. 3. Robert Pontini’ witti lifeltelt on. 4. TTis watch, wliich stopped at tlie time. 

tie \va.s waslied ovcrboant; Uie centre and works are soiid ruat. 5 and U. The coast at t>crrento. I> shows the spot where ronting came ashoie, and A on the map 
wliere the AUrt foundered. 


The regular trader was the Dispatch, 
which Nvas a safe sea-boat; but the time 
comes round when it is necessary to lay up 
and dock for overhaul, and it was on this 


occasion that the Alert v.’as put on in her 
stead. The Alert was not a deep-sea 
vessel, and should only have been used 
for bay excursion traffic, as she was high 


out of water forward and deep aft, having 
only one mast and a high funnel. It was 
probably the want of the extra mast which 
led to the loss of the vessel, as with a sail 
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set aft, the veBsel’s head could be kept to 
the seas and much water consequently 
would be kept from the decks. 

The Ahrt left Melbourne on Decem¬ 
ber 23, and the hikes were reached without 
ir.cident and a return journey commenced 
on the 27th alon^ that part of the coast 
known as the ninety-mile beach. As it 
hapjiened they had a very light cargo, and, 
the last port of call leit astern, she 
steamed out to meet the full force of the 
storm whiih was brewing. 

The story of the disaster is perhaps be.st 
told in Robert Ponting’s own words, as he 
has fre(]uently talked to me of his terrible 
experience that Christmas time of 1895. 

On the 28th a heavy swell and chopjty 
sea got up from the south, which later in 
the day blew a steady gale. Rough weather 
was often met with off this coast, and 
]>articularly near the headlands, so we did 
not take as much notice of it as w^e sliould 
liave done, and run for shelter in a neigh¬ 
bouring inlet. 

By three o’clock we were about two miles 
(iff the Srhanck (Caf>e Schatuk. near Pi>rt 
I’hillip Heads, from which shipping is 
signalled), and a heavy sea was breaking 
over the point. In order to avoid the 
breakers, the ship’s (ourse w'as altered and 
we headed out to .sea to give the land a 
wider berth, then shaped a course for Port 
Phillip. The Ahrt now began toroUa 
good bit, taking heavy lurches to leeward 
and shifiping a lot of water. 

At eigiit bells (4 r.M.) the wat( h came 
up from below, but all hands remained on 
detk and wont on to the poop, which 
seemed the driest part of the ship. It 
was now too rough to attempt to get any 
tea ready, and it was decided to wait until 
w'e got inside the bay in smoother water 
before serving it. 

Presently, as I was in the saloon, a 
tremendous sea broke on board on the lee- 
side, making the vessel tremble and shiver 
and throwing her over on her beam-ends. 
The saloon lamps were thrown violently 
against tlie deck overhead and smashed to 
pieces, and a lot of crockery and articles 
were thrown down and smashed and 
washed away from the galley as well. 
Scrambling to the deck as best I could to 
see wdiat had occurred, I found the lee side 
of the vessel full of water, the bulwarks 
amidships being out of sight altogether. 
The captain and mate were at the wheel 
evidently trying to get the ship’s head up 
to the wind, but she was very chary about 
coming to, and having no mainmast, we 
could not set anything aft to help her. 

The next wave came and w’ashed me 
clean overboard, but I managed to cling 
on to some railing.s for my life, and just as 
the mate was coining to my assistance 
another hcvivy sea threw- me inboard again 
with much force. The ship was < li'arly in 
great danger, as she could not free herself 
from the water on dec k or come up to the 
seas. She would come to a little, then 
j)ay off again, and lay more helpless than 
before. The steward and I went into the 
saloon and were dismayed to find about 
three feet of w’ater w-ashing about on the 
floor to leew ard. On going on deck again the 
cafitain asked me if there w'as any water 
below’, and my reply wa.s enough to assure 
him of the st.‘riousness of our position, for 
the' water wa.s griidually rising in the sdo^in. 

The engines now seemed to be working 
with a great effort and w’ere [Jcrceptibly 
slowing down ; the engineers sck>ii after 
coming np from below saying there was 
too much water to remain longer. The 
Alert now settled down to her beam-ends 
in a waterlogged condition, quite unman¬ 
ageable, with big seas continually washing 
over her. 


The captain then called hands aft, and 
lifebelts were served out and we eac h put 
CMC* tin. I hc*ard an order given to gcq out 
the boat, but before it could be done a 
sudden lurch sent away the litc^hoat, c hocks 
and all, and she was .soon swaniped and 
sank out of sight. Seas were lireaking 
over the other boat, making it impos.sihle 
to do anything with it: in fact, the ship 
was now over at such an angle that we 
could not stand on tlie deck at all. but hung 
on to the railings, some of us standing on 
the end of the bridge. We were all 
hnddh'd together, and no one Beemed in- 
c lined to talk, as we w'atc'hed the breaking 
waves, which s«>enu'cl to he hungrily await¬ 
ing ns. We all knew that the time was at 
hand for the final .-tniggle for life. The 
liLlilhouse on the Cape seemed to show 
cjnite [)lainly. and cjiie of the sailors 
remarked they wendd surely see us from 
then-e and send help. 

I threw off my csiat. waistcoat, and boots, 
and some of the olliers did the same, but 
many of the men had on their oilskins 
beneath their lifebcdls. iSeas w’ere now 
rolling relentlessly over us, and eac h man 
was holding on for himself. The pro- 
jieller was still slowly revolving, and 
sc'veral oi the crew went forward as far as 
thc'y could to get out of its way wlien in 
the* water, but 1 was afraid the boiler 
iniglit bur."t, so kept aft. 

W hilst standing alone, hanging on, a 
tremendous sea broke over the ship and 
swept me clean away. I swam .sc»ine 
distance c lear and then turned to see how' 
iny mates liad farc'd. Tlic-y wcTe all still 
on board, and sec'incd to be* watching me; 
the captain was evidc'tilly telling the men 
to jump into the sea, for they sprang clear 
of the shij)’s side, one by one, he follow ing 
la.st, none' too soejn. 

The Alert'ti stern was now sinking fast, 
and presently lier bow rose high in the air, 
showing a long length of her keel as she 
hung as if hesitating to go. 1 began to 
think that she might kc*ep afloat yc't, in 
that position, as there was no water in the 
forc'hcdd, and her bows were light; but 
this hope soon vanishc'd, as she now gradu¬ 
ally sank, fire and ste mi bursting through 
the funnel as she disappeared beneath the 
w aves. 

This was about 4.30. and the shore 
appeared cpiite clear, so that we c-ould not 
be more than three niih's from Cape 
ISc'hanck. There was very little* to indicate 
where our ship had gone down—a little 
wrc'ckage, gratings, and lifebuoys were all 
that was left for the whole shiji’s company 
to cling to. 

W'e were scattered over a wide area, in 
grou[)s of twos and threes, all heading on 
to something. The c aptain, mate, and two 
others were on some pieces of the wcjoden 
awning. 

Rrc'sently I g;>t liold of some pic*c*c's of 
hoard witli a cros.<piece nailed on, and 
til is providt'd me with a goo<l raft, on 
w hich I c lumbered, and was able to acid to 
it by collecting all the stray pii*cc>s that 
came near me and piling them up ; thereby 
I was able to keep myself fairly high out 
of water My mates wero all now floating 
close to me, but I thonglit it would not be 
long before the sharks got some of us. 
The .seas were probably too rough for them, 
however, for I did ncjt see any. Seabirds 
screamed overhead, and flew about amongst 
us. 

Presently a heavy sea came and capsized 
my raft, the nails in the planks tc'uring 
rny skin, and so haicHn*'- on to my c lothing 
that 1 had some dithculty in setting it 
straicdit again. I was not the only one 
('aught, for my mates had been washc'd off 
likewise, and were endeavouring to re¬ 
adjust their planks and get on them again. 


As far as 1 could see they all managed to 
do so, and were kneeling on their planb 
facing the shore. I seemed to think the 
best w ay was to lie flat on the boards and 
face the seas, and 1 tried to attract my 
mates’ attention to get them to do the 
same, but the howling of the wind and 
hi.s.sing waves made it impossible to talk, 
and 1 could oidy show them by signs. Our 
rafts repeatedly gcjt knocked to pieces, and 
it was with great difficulty 1 managed to 
collect the piec e’s again for mine. We were 
now drifting closer in shore, which was 
show’ll by the larger breakers and roaring 
surf. 1 hoped a lifeboat would soon ccvme 
in sight, for we had now been in the water 
1 should think an hour and a-half, though 
it seemed days, and we were all fairly 
exhausted. 

Soon after I saw the steward washed 
some distance from his raft, and as he 
.seemed unable to regain it 1 made off 
towards him to help him if I could, as I 
knew he was not a strong man. After a 
long struggle, however, he gcA to his raft, 
but was so completely exhausted by the 
effort tliat he lay across the [ilanks, his 
liead down in the foam. Before 1 could 
gel to him a big sea smothered me again, 
and when I came to the surface the steward 
was floating off some distance away—dead. 

He was the fir.st to go, and 1 felt at once 
it was almost nseie.ss for me to keep up the 
struggle any longer, as w’e all had great 
trouble to keen afloat, and witli each wave 
onr strengtli was lessened. It seemed a 
long, weary time, and .still no help came, 
though tlie land W'a.s plainly visible for 
inilc's. We were still drifting, but the 
< nrrents were separating us, sending us in 
all directions. 

It did not seem long before the daylight 
failed, and with the night my hopes of 
the lifeboats coming to our rescue 
vanished. I had thought that our wreck 
had c'ertaiuly been seen by the ligIithou.se 
people, and that we should sc3on be picked 
u[), but now 1 felt sure that no one had 
witnessed the disa.’iter, and probably no¬ 
thing would be known of it in Melbourne 
until .some of tlie wreckage or our bodies 
were jtic ked up. 

1 began to get down-liearted and tliouu’ht 
of my pcxir wife, who was now liourly 
expec ting me borne. What a shock it would 
give her to read tlie accounts of the wreck 
in the papers ! 

My raft w as reduc’ed to three pieces only, 
but I found 1 could manage it easier when 
it got wrenched from rne. It was now 
fairly dark, but I could generally find my 
boards when separated, as the phosphorus 
in tlie W’ater gave a little light about them. 
I thought of my companions, but c ould .‘^ee 
nothing of them. I was apparently alone. 

The gale was now’ increasing, and a heavy 
.sliower of rain poured down, w hich felt like 
sfiots 6 f ice as it came on me. I prayed 
for dayliglit. but the night seemed endless. 
The light at the Cape shone out, and seemed 
to encourage me to keep up, but I found 
by the position of the lighthouse that I was 
drifting out seaw’ards, and it would be 
some time before the returning tide tcxik 
me in shore cigain. 

My lifebelt kept me up a bit, though 
it made the inside of my arms very sore. 

I felt a strange diowsines.s coming over 
me and I longed to sleep. I knew that if 
I gave way to it I should w’akc> no more, 
and ki'pt inv senses as long as I could. A 
great thirst also took hold of me. .severe 
pain.s attacked my head, and my leg' 
seemed to stiffen. Events long forgotten 
a|)p«\irecl to pa.'-s vapidly Vieforii me, and I 
began to feel that the end was very near- 

After w’hnt appeared to be ages, lii'‘ 
w elf omo dayliglit began slowly to appear, 
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and once more 1 thought I might even yet 
be rescued. 1 thought of my mates, but not 
a sign of them could be seen, though as 
most of them were nearer tlie shore than I 
was when darkness fell, it was possible that 
some of them had got safely to land. 

1 was now’ being borne rapidly towards 
the shore myself, and the roar of the 
breakers became louder. The coast I knew 
t<j be a very rocky one, with patches of 
sandy beach, but the chances of my being 
able to land without getting dashed to 
pieces on the rocks seemed very small. 

It was not long before 1 was in the 
dreaded breakers, and my boards were 
snatched from me. and I felt myself rolled 
f)ver and over amongst the rocks, from 
which I had very little strength left to 
defend myself. Another long wave fol¬ 
lowed, and I was rolled away up over the 
sand, which filled my nostrils and mouth. 
Just then the rolling ceased and I was left 
on the sand, but the backwash I could find 
was taking me out again. In desperation 1 
clutched at the sand and rocks, but all 
power seemed to have left me, and I was 
being carried out again by the sea. 

Fortunately, I was rolled against a rock 
w’hich held me until the backwash had 
subsided ; then with a last effort I managed 
to crawl blindly farther in .shore, stumbling 
and grasping my way as far as I could 
from the sea. After a short rest I found 
the waves only barely came up to me, so 
struggling a bit farther in shore I groped 
my way into a cave, where I lay for a time 
on a heap of seaweed. 

I had got ashore, but was apparently no 
better ofT, as the loss of the ship was 
evidently still unknown, no one being on 
the beach to look out for survivors, and I 
felt I w’as rapidly losing consciousness. It 
would soon be too late, and after my long 
struggle I should have to die at last. A 
peculiar buzzing sound came in iny ears, 
and 1 knew no more. 

We will now turn to the events of the 
previous few days when the writer had 
been at Sorrento for a holiday. Sorrento 
Backbeach is an ideal place for a camping 
ground, and I had with three others 
enjoyed a few w’ceks under canvas amongst 
the Ti-tree which abounds along this coast. 
We had got together a number of sketches; 
—one of mine which 1 still have being 
painted on the very spot w’here Robert 
Footing was washed up—and as Christmas 
w'as at hand w’e had packed up and re¬ 
turned to Melbourne. 

1 often met the boat on arrival at the 
wharf and had a chat with my friend about 
the voyage (having made the trip myself in 
the in fine weather some few' 

w’eeks before), and 1 now' made my way to 
the accustomed berth on this ]>articular 
voyage, but finding the vessel not there I 
concluded she had put into a neighbouring 
inlet for shelter, as a good br(?eze was still 
blowing, denoting a gale out.side. How’- 
ever, it was no u.se waiting to see my 
friend that night, and I went on home. 
Next day new’s of the disaster w’as wired all 
over the colony, “ loss of the s.s. Ahrl with 
all hands”; then later came news of a 
single survivor, as yet unknown. Eager 
im|uiries as to his identity showed me that 
R(diert Ponting was the only one saved. I 
knew’ mo.st of the ship’s company from the 
captain downwards, but “Bob” I had 
known intimately for nearly ten years, and 
was very grateful to hear of his miraculous 
e.scape from a watery grave. 1 made haste 
to inform his wife, but kind friends had 
already brom/ht her the welcome message, 
as her husband wa.s very popular and well 
kn'"vn in the coa.sting tr^de. 

Hi.s discovery and ultimate rescue may 
now be mentioned here. Fortunately, some 


visitors were going along the cliffs when 
they saw the body of a man nearly covered 
with sand. He apj)eared to be dead, and 
was .stiff with rohl, but by forcing a little 
brandy between his teeth and rubbing him 
for some time a sign of returning life be¬ 
came ajiparent. One of his rescuers 
covered him in his overcoat, as the wind 
was keen, and a large St. Bernard dog 
which accompanied the party was made to 
lie dow n close V)y him to add to the warmth. 
1 ins evidently iiad good effect, for later on 
Ponting opened his eyes and intjuiied for 
his litehoit. and if any of his mates had 
been wa.'^^lied up. A search-party went 
along the beach, and after some time seven 
bodies were recovered, battered almost 
beyond recognition. 

The survivor was then removed to the 
hotel, where he received every care, and 
though many months elap.se(l before he w as 
able to walk, he eventually recovered and 
is still alive to tell the tale. He attributes 
his safety to his know’ledge of swimming— 
he was a powerful sw’immer, and of a 
rtrong constitution : but since that time he 
has been no more to sea, with the single 
exception of a voyage to England, where 
he is still living with his wife and family. 

MAGIC TRIANGLES. 

BV n. I'. L. MKYEH. 

PART II. 

’HE foIIo^^ iiiir CiL’iirt’s also show that thr square num¬ 
bers can be arrangeU in variou-s remarkable uu\s. 



+ ir> 

11-f 11-f 1-f IG 
11-f T-fS-flS 
lG-fl2 + S4- « 

ami four triun'-'!es, each of C numbers, liavo Ihc sum 
ol 47 ; 

104- U-f l»-t- S 

1 1^104- :5 4- X4 1411 
7-1- G4- 44-L>4-1-4- •'> 

II4- S f- L'-r 1G4- 1. 

T^ist time \vc ea\ L> si v rinL-s of tli<‘ siini of 7n. but here 
is one of M vcii riiiLT'; of that sum, because liete a lal^’cr 
riu, around the lU. 



The C small rintrs are 

f.4--’-*4-i:>4-in4- "4- 5 
104- •J4.-jo-f-10 
i:.-b 1-^ l + -:i^ in-^ i;i 
•jo-b 74-lS-f 04-14 
104-‘.'14-174-1:;+ 7+ 2 

1+ S + 11 + 1l*+ 17 + ‘JI 
and tlic larger one is 

•.‘l.'+ 4+l.'l4- -’+1C+ 5 


The mtmbers, which form the ring®, can be revrived, 
.'ind then tlj«; sum is Oh ; naim 1 v, 1 ami ‘.’‘J chaiiL'c 
[’>iac<s and .-o do 2 and 2l, anil 20, 4 ami I'J, and 
.so on. 

A rr-i'ular arrangement of the 22 numbers for the 
rings is litre. 



Let us place the 1 or tlie 22 into the centre of the 
trianirle. and we get tin* -ums of r.r» joul 73, which dilUr 
Iruin Uie Gi* by 4. Tlie GO is (1 + 22). 



Here is the sum of G5 in the 6 rings, and if the num¬ 
bers are reversed, I and 22 ehance places, 2 and 21, 
3 ami 20 , 4 and 10. ele. : then the sum is 73. 

Also the ue.\t has the sum of 73, and its reversal 
has GO. 



'I’his liisrovery brimrs us Inick to tlie smaller trinncle. 
for also h**rc we eaii reverse the numbers, and <<bt,»in 
the sums of .34 :uiil .OO. and the eentral sum of -CJ is 
bimilarly 3 (14 b’li. W <• can arrive hen* at all the 
sums from 31 to .'lO, ami if we ohaiiue tlie central 13 
lor the 14, 10, or IG, we eet 01, 02. and 03. 



This ha« the sum of 34 in eaeh of tlie .3 riners. Tlie 
sum of 12 has the S in the centre, the 13 above it, the 
2 under it, and Uic 7 and 10 on lli'* sidoj. 

{To be continued.) 
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I am the ONLY man in the 
world who Bella all the heal 
high-ffrade Coventry cycloH at 

pounds below maker’s prices. 
_ Brand new 1011 HUMBER, 

rzn ROver.coventry-challenge. 

■ TRIUMPH, SWIFT. PREMIER. 

^ PROGRESS, QUADRANT. REM¬ 

INGTON, GENTAUR, and SINGER 

cycles supplied at 6/- monthly. 
Deposit only has to be paid 
before the machine is des- 
1 atched on «pprn\al, and I fiive 

a TWELVE YEARS’ guarantee. 

HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY 
CYCLES FROM £3 Ms. GASH. 


C. Brandauer& Co.’s 

(LiMlTBD) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


SEVEN 

PRIZE 

MEDALS. 


WRITE FOR 
LISTS. 


The world’s Largest Cycle Dealer (Dept. 11). COVENTRY. 


N.S.W. 1/- KANGAROO. 

The April packet contains 55 different stamps, including 
11 New South Wales 1/- Kantaioo. Cyprus, Monaco, 
^ Costa Rica, Johore. Timor, Comoro Islands. 
Switzerland [1882 1 franc), Madagascar, etc., etc. Post 
I free 2d. Abroad 6d. Stamp mounts, .‘500, 2d.; 1000, 3d. 

J. C. SCALE & Co.. 39 Whitby Road. Fallowfleld. 
Manchester. 


1000 


spx:.e:ndx,x> srrAiwps 

/ A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps ars cotlestad by foreign miiutionary 
societies and contain an excellent miztnre. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (new issue), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. PosUmc Id. 
sxtra. Send 6d. P.O. Po«ta 0 e abroad 4d. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B O P. Deot.) OranrllU Rd.. Barnet. 


>ALS. These Series 

as Smoothly as a 

Scratch nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by a 
Special I’rocess. Assorted Sample 
Boxes Bd.* to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham* 
Attention is also draim to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 


TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Backet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 28. 6d, you receive for 
same, and we send you. post paid, by return, abeolutely 
FHKE (no further conditions) one of our Solar Time 
W’atcbes, suitable for Lady or Gent You have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, aud we send you, post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 OldSL, London, E.C. 


SERF’S and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Dealer or direct from HORACE J. VI8EK A CO., 5 Rangoon Street, 
E.O. Write for Prospectus. 


60 DIFFERENT STAMPS , 

Includintf Trangganu 1911, Kelantan 1911. Nyaua 1911, Asoras 1911* 
Bulgaria 1911 I view). New Hebrides 1911, Gaboon 1911, iWsrrior). Portugal 
Repubilea, Zanzibar 1910 SuUuni. Caymans. Roumanla, Russia 197€. 
U.B.A. (Warship', Cape, New Zealand, etc. iUi. and 14. lor postage. Send aL— 
C. O. CROCKER, ise Olenroy Street, CardlfT. 


^•RETIRAL SALE’> PACKET, FREEH 

Post trss. and only given to applicants for Sheets within 80 days (new rettuerd etemr-mtS 
yrietM) who send age. House or School address. No Sheets sent c/o sbors.*Ao. Jacket 
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The Treasure of 
the “San Philipo.'’ 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 


Atitfior of “ A iMd nf Grii” nc. 
{lUustra’M by ARTHI K TWIDLK.) 

CHAPTKR VIII. — IHK RF.SCUE. 

“ rpiiKRE’.'^ a power o’ wind behind that 
mirk, sir,” exclaimed Wilkins, the 
bo’.s’iin, jerking hi.s thumb in the direction 
of the dark, ill-defined clouds that had 
shut out the sight of land. 

“ Yes, we are in for a good dusting,” 
replied my father. “ The glass is rising 


"A wave swept the unfortunate man against the ship’s side." 
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f;ir too rapidly. Make everything secure 
on deck, and put extra lashings on the 
boats. And also,” he added, as the bo’s’un 
saluted and began to make his way 
ior’ard, ‘‘have the jibs changed before it 
gets too thick. ’ 

We were siitticiently far from land to 
prevent its affording much shelter, and 
with the increa,sing wind, huge waves 
began to curl viciously under our counter, 
threatening every moment to break over 
our quarter. But the staunch little yacht 
rose splendidly to each white crest, and, 
beyond a shower of spray that darkened 
our canvas almost to the peak, hardly a 
drop of solid water reached our decks. 
Astern, the trailing line of the Walker 
“ Cherub ” log was stretched to almost 
the rigidity of an iron bar. and the in¬ 
dicator bell, sounding at every quarter 
knot with less than two minutes interval, 
sliowed our speed to be well over seven 
knots. 

Suddenly, accompanied by a blinding 
downpour of hail that rolled on our decks 
and clustered in white patches in our lee 
scuppers, a furious squall stru<k us, mak¬ 
ing the Fortuna heel till 1 thought she 
would never recover herself, but with a 
few rapid turns of the wheel the helm was 
put hard up, till, relieved of the enormous 
jiiessure on her canvas, the yacht shook 
tierself free like a great mastiff emerging 
from the water. 

‘‘ Pay her head off a point now,” 
shouted the bo’s’un to the seaman at the 
wheel, and, without losing w'ay, the yacht 
resumed her course, churning the sea over 
her bows in swishing columns of spray. 

While the squall lasted, 1 was dimly 
aware that 1 was gripping a belaying-pin 
like grim death, swallowing mouthfuls of 
salt-laden air, till it seemed that I w’as 
actually enveloped in water, while each 
wave, as it flung itself against our quarter, 
shook the bulwarks till it threatened to 
tear them bodily away. 

In obedience to an order that w^as in¬ 
audible to me, several of the crew came 
rushing along the deck, in spite of the ter¬ 
rific heel and jerky motion of the vessel, 
and in a few moments the halliards of the 
mainsail were paid out, and a dozen strong 
hands were struggling with the cringles 
and reef-points of the mainsail. Directly 
the reef was ‘‘knocked down,” the For¬ 
tuna took things easier, yet with appa¬ 
rently undiminished speed she threshed 
her way through the foam-crested waves. 

“ Sail on the port bow, sir,” repeated 
the bo’s’un, taking up the cry from a sea¬ 
man on the look-out for’ard ; and through 
the driving rain we could see a large top¬ 
sail schooner, her close-reefed mainsail 
streaming in ribbons, and only her foresail 
and inner jib set, pounding heavily on the 
port-tack, the waves sw'eeping dean over 
her sides, as, high in ballast, she listed 
dangerously, till one could almost fancy 
that her weather bilges were showing. 

” There’s an old coffin,” shouted Uncle 
Herbert in my ear. “ Four times our size 
and nothing like so seaworthy.” 

‘‘ It’s an absolute .scandal to allow a 
ship to put to sea so high in ballast,” 
bawled my father, who overheard the 
remark. “If they insist on a Plimsoll line 
to prevent overloading, why not a similar 
mark to stop vessels putting to sea too 
light?” 

” I don’t know,” replied my uncle, 
shaking the water from his sou’wester. 
“ But yonder craft will be lucky if ever 
she makes port in safety. Look at her 
now.” 

An extra vicious blast had come, sweep¬ 
ing down, making even the F<>rtunn, with 
her double-reefed canvas, red ; but the 


schooner staggered as if struck by a solid 
substance, and heeled over till her topsail 
yards almo.st touched the water, and I 
thought she had actually capsized. 

At length she slowly righted, and, stag¬ 
gering and plunging, she was soon lost to 
sight in the rain-laden atmosphere. 

•Shortly afterwards two torpedo-boat 
destroyers came thrashing along within a 
cable’s length of our stern, their four 
scpiat funnels, caked white with salt, 
belching out volumes of black smoke, 
throiigti wlii<h gleamed dark red flames, 
the indications of steaming under torced 
draught. There was no attempt on the 
part of these dogs of war to ride the 
waves : their sharp bows simply cut 
through the heaving water, which fell in 
castades from their turtle-back decks. On 
either bridge could be discerned the 
glistening sou’westers of the officers on 
duty, as, to avoid the blinding spray, they 
crouched behind the storm-dodgers, while, 
as the destroyers tore past, we had a 
momentary glimpse of their weather-worn 
white ensigns, and both craft were hidden 
in a chaos of spray and smoke. 

“ You had better get below and have 
something to eat,” shouted my father; but 
I shook my head. “ A bit queer, eh ? ” 

“ No,” 1 replied, conscious at the same 
time that I did feel a trifle unea.sy. 

“ Then cut off down below,” he re¬ 
peated, “ and keep out of the wet for a 
time. Tell Johnston to make you some 
tea; you look pinched with cold.” 

I obeyed, and, staggering across the slip¬ 
pery deck, I gained the companion and 
reached the sludtcr of the saloon. The 
place was in senii-darkness, for dead lights 
had been placed over the scuttles and the 
skylight covered over with tarpaulins, and 
the only illumination was the dim day¬ 
light that filtered through the half-closed 
companion hatch. Coming from the open 
air, the atmosphere of the sabion seemed 
close and oppressive, and I would have 
willingly preferred to remain on deck dur¬ 
ing the storm (which Uncle Herbert in¬ 
sisted on terming a .strong breeze) rather 
than to bo cooped up ’tween decks. 

However, I lay down on one of the sofa- 
bunks on the lee side, battling with a 
dizzy sensation that made me lose all in¬ 
terest in life; but I could remember 
watching the antics of the swing-table as 
it oscillated, in spite of its construction, 
with the pitching of the vessel, and won 
dering whether a soda-water siphon, that 
w’as continually sliding from one side of 
the table to the other, w'ould overbalance 
and explode. 

How long I remained thus I have no 
idea, though it may have been hours; but 
suddenly there was a hurried trampling of 
feet on deck, a succession of orders, and 
the Ferfunn went about on the other tack, 
sending me flying from the berth (vrhich 
■was now on the weather sidel on to the 
floor, where I lay covered with cushions, 
books, and half a dozen wooden boxes 
which had been disgorged from a cup¬ 
board through the lock being insecurely 
fa.stened. 

In an instant my scattered senses re¬ 
turned, and, realising that something un¬ 
usual must have happened for the yacht to 
be put on the other tack when she was 
sailing free on her proper course, I sprang 
to my feet and scrambled up the com¬ 
panion. 

On gaining the deck I found the crew 
clustered along the lee bulwarks, gazing 
intently upon a small craft barely a hun¬ 
dred yards away. It was a yacht, appa¬ 
rently of about three or four tons, with a 
large rent in her mainsail, her storm-jib 
in ribbons, and only her foresail intact. 


As she fell into the trougn o* the huge 
seas she lost the wind, but the moment 
she rose on the crest of a wave she was 
caught by the furious gusts and heeled till 
we could alino.st see her keel; and as she 
heeled a long dark line showed on her 
white side close to her chain plates. 

“ She’s done for,” shouted the bo’s’un. 
“ That last squall has burst one of her 
seams.” 

Crouched in her cockpit was a man 
whose white face was drawn with the 
peril of the situation. With one hand he 
grasped the tiller, and with the other he 
appeared to be trying to pump out the 
water that was pouring into the doomed 
craft, occasionally desisting to wave a 
frantic appeal for assistance. 

Snatcliing a lifebuoy, my uncle rapidly 
bent a stout grass line to it, and held it 
up for the unfortunate yachtsman to see, 
for shouting was useless. In another 
moment the Fortuno, which was tearing 
through the water like a racehorse, had 
left the disabled craft far astern. 

“ Lee ho ! ” shouted the bo’s’un, and 
with a loud flapping of canvas the For¬ 
tuna ran up into the wind, and, drawing 
on the other tack, ran back on her errand 
of mercy. In ^ite of the sheets being 
slacked well off, our stout little craft 
rushed towards the unfortunate yacht, our 
intention being to pass as close to wind¬ 
ward of her and as slowly as possible, 
and to try and pick up the stranger with 
the lifebelt, for any attempt at luffing 
would entail great ri.sks to us should the 
Fortuna drift or fall foul of the almost 
waterlogged craft. 

It seemed but a few seconds before we 
were again abreast of the disabled yacht. 
My uncle, springing on to the lee bul¬ 
warks and steadying himself with his left 
hand round the shrouds, poised the life¬ 
belt with his right, and prepared to make 
a cast. 

“Jump for it! We’ll pick you up!” 
shouted the men in a chorus, for we were 
passing within a few yards of the 
stranger. 

The man stood upright, and made ready 
to spring, but at the crucial moment he 
hesitated, and the opportunity had 
passed. Even as he returned to his 
former position in the cockpit, the little 
craft flung her stern high out of the 
water, and with a splash and a tur¬ 
moil of escaping air she disappeared be¬ 
neath the waves. 

There w’as a general groan of dismay 
from the cre\v; then suddenly I heard my 
father shout, “What’s that man doing! 
Stop him, you fellows ! ” But, before any 
one could raise a hand, one of the crew 
had torn off his oilskins, flung a lifebelt 
overboard, and had plunged in after it. 

Instantly there was a rush towards the 
whaler. The crew stood by the falls and 
waited for the order; but my father, 
glancing at the mountainous weaves, bade 
them desist. 

“ They must take their chance,” he 
shouted. “The boat could never live in 
such a sea. Up aloft one of you and 
keep a bright look-out. Lee, ho ! Hard 
dow^n with your helm ! ” 

The Fortuna flung about on the other 
tack, and with the ropes coiled ready to 
throw to their comrade and the unfor¬ 
tunate yachtsman, our crew anxiously 
aw'aited their opportunity. 

One man with the agility of a monkey 
had swung himself aloft, and was j)erched 
on the cross-trees. He shouted, but his 
voice was inaudible, though by his ges 
tures we knew that one at least of tlu* 
men had been sighted. 

“ Bear away a bit! Steady ! ” 
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Following the direction indicated by 
the look-out, 1 saw a dark object on the 
crest of a wave. The next moment it 
was lost to sight in the trough, but on 
the summit ol the next roller I could 
make out the head and shoulders of the 
yachtsman encircled by the lifebelt, and 
our brave seaman steadying himself with 
one hand on the belt and keeping afloat 
as unconcernedly as if in a swimming- 

“ Bear away a bit more ! Stand by 
thei-e, men ! ” shouted my father. “ Be 
sharp with those bowlines and haul them 
up roundly directly they catch them ! ” 

“ Ijet’s hope the poor fellow has 
strength to hold on,” he added to his 
brother. “ I am afraid we are carrying 
too much way; yet if we luff her she will 
roll over on top of them and crush their 
skulls like egg-shells.” 

‘‘We must risk it. It’s their only 
chance,” replied my uncle. 

‘‘ Very well, then, I will,” said my 
father, and, raising his voice, he gave the 
order : “ Luff her up ! ” 

Quivering like a wounded animal, the 
Fortuna ran up into the wind, with suffi¬ 
cient way to bring her up to the two 
well-nigh exhausted men. One of the 
crew stationed at the main chains threw 
a bowline. It missed, but the second was 
more successful, for it fell over the 
shoulders of the stranger, and as the man 
paid out the line handsomely a wave 
swept the unfortunate man against the 
ship’s side, raising him to within reach of 
half a dozen willing hands on deck. At 
the same instant his rescuer grasped the 
bowline, and, with great presence of 
mind, thrust his feet through the loop, 
and amid the cheers of the crew both 
men were hauled over the side. 

‘‘ Take both of them down to the 
saloon,” said my father, “and tell John¬ 
ston to get some hot water ready as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Fire’s out, sir,” replied one of the 
crew. *‘ W’e had to unship the galley 
funnel.” 

“ Then re-ship the funnel, and rig pre¬ 
venter stays to it. Should it be carried 


away it can’t be helped; if not, so much 
the better.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

‘‘And what’s this man’s name?” 
asked my parent, indicating the gallant 
rescuer, who was being assisted down 
the companion. 

‘‘ Lewis, sir; Bill Lewis.” 

“Capital fellow’! Capital fellow’!” 
exclaimed my father; and, having seen 
that the Fortuna once more lay on her 
proper course, he went down into the 
saloon, 1 following him. 

The excitement of the last half-hour 
had driven away all feelings of sea¬ 
sickness, and, strangely enough, I felt no 
discomfort at being in the cabin. 

The rescued yacht.sman was lying 
motionless on one of the berths, his body 
enveloped in blankets. I noticed that 
there was a clean cut on his cheek, ex¬ 
tending from the right ear nearly to the 
chin, which had bled freely; and I also 
remarked that his hands, though hardened 
by manual labour, were well cared for. 
Apparently he had not swallowed much 
sea water, for he was sleeping soundly 
as if tired out with sheer exhaustion. 

His rescuer, Lewis, was little the worse 
for his gallant efforts, and w’as sitting 
awkwardly in a deck chair as if out of 
place in the saloon of a yacht. He rose 
ae my father entered the cabin, and 
shuffled with his feet in his embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ I am proud of you, Lewis ! * exclaimed 
my father, shaking him by the hand. 

“ ’Twas nothing, sir.” 

” It was a gallant deed.” 

“May be. sir; but I didn’t stop to 
think. If I did I mightn’t have gone 
overboard.” 

“ I’ll not forget it, Lewis. I hope to 
send a report of your bravery to the 
proper quarter at the first opportunity. 
Is there anything I can do for you now ? ” 

“ No, sir, not as I knows of. Least- 
ways, I’d like to go for’ard and have a 
pipe. I’m just longing for a draw.” 

“Certainly, Lewis; but how did you 
get that bruise? ” added the pater, notic¬ 
ing the man’s eye, which was considerably 


damaged and rapidly turning a greenish 
black. 

“ While I was in the water, sir, 
Directly I saw the gent yonder 1 swam 
for him, pushing the liftbelt afore me. 
Then I bore in mind the instructions for 
saving drowning persons, to assure him 
with a loud and firm voice that he was 
safe, though I’ll allow my voice didn’t 
strike me as being particularly loud and 
firm, and neither did I feel so very sure 
that he was safe. However, I did as 
was directed, and, getting up behind him, 
I tugged at his hair to turn him on his 
back. It’s all very fine a-laying down 
regulations for saving a man, but I 
reckon the fellow as wrote ’em never had 
to do the trick hisself, for directly I laid 
hold of the young gent he twists round 
somehow and plugs me in the eye. So I 
had to let go, and down he went again. 
The next time he came up I pitched the 
belt over his head, and he grabbed at it 
like grim death. 

“After a bit he quieted down some¬ 
what, and I took hold of the lifebelt too, 
as I began to feel done up. There was 
no sign of the ship, and I thought she 
had missed us and that I had lost the 
number of my mess; but soon afterwards 
I saw her bearing down, and we were 
taken aboard.” 

“ Well, let’s be thankful it’s no worse,” 
remarked my father, smiling. ** Now cut 
away for’ard and enjoy your smoke, and 
tell the bo’s’un that it’s your watch below 
to-night.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” said Lewis, saluting 
and backing out of the saloon as if thank¬ 
ful for his release. 

In obedience to an order, three of the 
seamen carried the still sleeping yachts¬ 
man into my cabin and placed him in bed. 

“ He’ll be comfortable there, Reggie,” 
remarked the pater. “ And you can sleep 
on the spare bunk in mv cabin to-night. 
To-morrow we may no aoubt hear an in¬ 
teresting story of his adventures. Now, 
tell Johnston to hurry up with the 
dinner.” 

{To be continued.) 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

CHAPTER XXX.—WINNING THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 


** ow,” continued Colonel Cunning¬ 
ly ham, “ I have come among you in 
good faith. With nothing save a small 
escort.” 

The warriors looked around in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ I have not called them forth because 
I wanted to show you that I had complete 
confidence in you. As you see, I am un¬ 
armed. Now since the agreement is made, 
they can come to me.” 

He blew a signal on his whistle. A sharp 
order was heard, and Crichton, with 
Fedash, Zabari, W’allolo, and Gordon, 
stepped into the sunlight. They marched 
swiftly through the line of warriors and 
formed up behind the Colonel. Their faces 
were impassive, and they stood to attention 
as calmly as if they were on the barrack 
ground at Sherbro. Kittambo darted into 
the hut and gave a rapid glance around. 


It was empty, everything seemed to be as 
usual, and there was not the slightest trace 
of the Tassos. “ Verily,” said he to him¬ 
self, “ this is powerful fetish. And yet 
when I have time to think I shall find out 
how it has been done. W’'ho can the Head 
Priest be? He knows the great Pqro 
secrets and can work a great charm. Verily 
I follow in the footsteps of a wise man.” 

Kittambo came back to his place. Tom 
called him to his side. 

“ Kittambo, it is time for me to go 
away. I am about to invest you with all 
the privileges of the highest office. Yoif 
will not stay here long, for Momo-jah will 
make you Head Priest of the Sowras. Ho 
cannot forget what has been done. Take 
this piece of leopard skin; I have written 
a word upon it. Give me that leopard claw 
1 see hanging at your ^rdle. If at any 
time a man hands you this claw and speaks 


the word written on your strip of skin, you 
will know that he comes from me. You 
will help him in every way possible. Do 
you understand ? ” 

“Yes, master, I do.” 

Kittambo was overwhelmed with delight 
at the idea of the elevated position he 
would be c-alled upon to occupy if the para¬ 
mount chiefs of the Sowras appointed him 
to the Head Priesthood among them, and 
his ambitious mind grasped eagerly at the 
prospect. 

Turning to the people, Tom said, 
“ Chiefs, headmen, warriors, and people 
of the Sowras and Mendis ! I must now 
leave you; the god.s have other work for 
me to "do. I have obeyed their commands, 
and by counsel you have been saved from 
destruction. I appoint Kittambo to the 
|X)sition of Head Priest. You will follow 
his words carefully as you have done mine. 
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You have become friends of the English. 

I still hold the feelings towards them I 
have always felt, and till the gods com¬ 
mand me to do otherwise I shall continue 
to do so. This is no place for me. You 
have done your duty. I must do mine, 
and go to peoples whose spears are yet- 
raised agaimst the English. I do not re¬ 
proach you; you have followed the counsel 
of the gods, but as for me my path is as 
it has ever been. And now, farewell.” 

He bowed gravely to the chiefs and 
headmen, turned away without a word or 
salute to Colonel Cunningham, and whis¬ 
pered to Fedash as he passed : 

“ Meet me in an hour at the tree where 
Wallolo w'as hidden.” 

A murmur of admiration arose ae he 
passed through the lane of warriors. Kit- 
tambo knelt and kissed his hand, and with 
the sun shining upon him the mysterious 
Morri-man di.sappeared down the narrow 
street. Every eye followed him till he was 
lost to sight. Some would have gladly 
followed him, but fear and self-interest 
prevailed, and they made the best of an 
alliance which was only accepted because 
of the word of the gods and the fear of 
Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki. Once in the 
thick bush, Tom hid, to be sure that he 
was not ob.served, then he crept stealthily 
through the forest until he stood beneath 
the boughs of the great camwood tree. 

Any spectator would next have seen the 
Morri-man climb nimbly up the tree until 
he reached a tiny platform hidden among 
the thick branches. Here he took off the 
Morri-man*s dress, and showed beneath it 
the uniform of the Scouts. A couple of 
revolvem were in his belt, and he wound 
a turban round hi.s head. Collecting dry 
leaves, he kindled a smokeless fire and 
burned the Morri-dress and scattered the 
ashes to the winds and descended the tree. 
An hour later he heard the sound of the 
beating of drums, and presently a long 
procession of Mendi and Sowra war-boys 
came through the forest. At the head 
marched the chief.*:!, and a few prices behind 
came the Colonel and his escort. 

*‘ Halt ! Who goes there ? ” cried Tom in 
a loud tone, presenting his revolvers at the 
heads of the chiefs. 

“ Friends to the English, with the Com¬ 
missioner of the great White Queen,” was 
the reply. 

Tom thrust his revolvers into his belt 
and stood at the salute. 

“ Who are you, sir ? ” said Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham. 

“ Sinclair of the Scouts, sir; I have 
pushed on ahead of my men, and hearing 
the sound of marching came up to see what 
wa-s going on.” 

“ It is all right,” responded the Colonel. 
“ These arc chiefs of the Mendis and 
Sowras. We have concluded a treaty with 
them, and they are now our allies. This is 
Kittarabo, Head Priest of the Sowras; ho 
has been chosen by the paramount chiefs, 
Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki, who follow 
after me ; he is a wise man and hau done 
us good service.” 

Tom saluted Kittambo without a word 
or sign that he had ever met him before, 
and Kittambo bowed. He had evidently 
not recognised Tom in the slightest degree, 
and glanced at him as he would have done 
at any other English officer. 

” Have your men seen anything of a 
Morri-man passing thi.s way? He left the 
town about an hour ago and went in this 
direction.” 

‘‘ I caught a glimpse of one some time 
back, sir, but could not see his face. He 
was walking quickly, and finally vanished 
behind a great tree. Do you want him ? ” 

‘‘ No; he did us a good turn, but there 


was something mysterious about him. 
Kittambo says he is the mightiest priest 
in the country, and possesses w-onderful 
powers. Crichton, kindly attend to your 
duties without making such strange noises. 
Laughter, even if suppressed, is not always 
becoming.” 

The march was continued. 

” Oh, Tom ! ” whispered Crichton, ” you 
will be the death of me if you go on like 
this. I have burst two buttons trying to 
keep myself in. You confounded play¬ 
actor, you ought to be in a penny show. 
Look at old Kittambo—his mind is tied in a 
knot over the mysterious Morri-man ; but 
between you and me and the post, I believe 
the wily old villain has an idea that we 
know something about the strange wonder¬ 
worker.” 

‘‘ Not a word, Crichton ; we must not let 
the business out. It has paid us, 1 can tell 
you, and many a brave follow will thank 
God that we have been able to bring this 
alliance about. It mejuis the end of the 
rebellion, for the Sowras have been holding 
the balance for months past, and now, if 
wo work properly, the war will soon be 
ended and many lives saved.” 

With great cheering the Sowra.s and 
Mendis encamped around the fort that 
night, and Scouts were sent into Bandajuma 
to .say that the town would be relieved the 
next day. News of the defection of the 
Sowras spread through all the rebel camps, 
and the warriors seemed to melt away from 
the forests. When the troops advanced 
upon the town they encountered no opyiosi- 
tion, and the English and their allies 
greeted the brave defenders at the gatee. 
They had maintained a long and stubborn 
fight against hunger, want of ammunition, 
and multitudes of ferocious enemies. The 
town had been subjected to daily attacks 
for more than five months. Outlyin;^ 
stockades had been ca|>tured, and several 
times fire had broken out in varioufi 
quarters. It seemed that nothing could 
save the town from the savages, but stead¬ 
fast courage and almost superhuman en¬ 
durance kept the flag flying, and once again 
the sheer pluck of the English defenders 
prevailed. It was a happy gathering that 
night in the quarters of General Wooilgate. 
Every officer was present. After the loyal 
toasts had been honoured. General Wood- 
gato arose. There was dead silence as he 
spoke. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, ” by the grace of 
God wo have been able to break tiu; back 
of the rebellion in this part of the country. 
Bandajuma is the key of the position. The 
bravo defenders have done sy)lendid service 
to the Empire in holding their own here. 
Massacres have taken place all over the 
territory. Mawfe is a heap of ruins, and 
most of the rivers are blocked. By our 
alliance with the Sowras and Mendi.s, how¬ 
ever, the scale has been turned in our 
favour. Chiefs Momo-jah and Momo-Kiki 
have brought sixty thousand warriors with 
them, and the Mendis more than ten thou¬ 
sand. Colonel Cunningham has made a 
treaty with these people.s, and, if all goes 
right, there is little fear that it will bo 
brokem. If we suffer a serious deffeat one 
can hardly say what will happen. But 
Colonel Cunningham will be the first to 
admit that the alliance was made possible 
by the ingenuity of one man, or, I should 
say, by a very young man, whose record of 
service is one of the brighte.st in West 
Africa. By his intimate knowledge of the 
language, customs, and superstitions of 
the people, this officer was able to prepare 
their minds for a treaty. He used all the 
arts of persuasion and fear, and, by sheer 
audacity and skill, manipulated the chief.s 
so cleverly that they obeyed his counsels 


implicitly. That man is Lieutenant 
Sinclair of the Scouts.” 

A volley of cheering arose from all at 
the table. Tom looked confused, and felt 
very uncomfortable. 

“ He has been my aide-de-camp for some 
time, and served me well. I may s?iy that 
I have forwarded a strong recommendation 
to the War Office and to the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, that Lieutenant Sinclair be promoted 
captain, and that the Distinguished Ser¬ 
vice Order be conferred upon him. I have 
al.«;o included the name of Captain Crichton 
for the decoration. These officers have 
carried out very difficult duties with con¬ 
siderable success, and I have no doubt that 
my recommendations will be cordially 
accepted by the authorities at home. In 
any case, we congratidate them on their 
safety, and wish them even greater success 
in the future.” 

There were cries of ‘‘ Sinclair ! Sinclair ! 
Speech ! speech ! ” from all parts of the 
room. Tom rose and tried to say how 
much ho felt the appreciation of the officers 
about him. 

” I feel, gentlemen, that I owe you more 
than I can express for your kindliness. I 
am not yet far away from boyhood, 
although circumstances have made me 
appear older than I am by years, and I 
know that my military career has been 
entered u[)on in a way which I never con 
templated, and by avenues which are not 
usual for officers of the British Army. 
This has not been my fault. It was my 
intention Ui take the regular course, but 
Providence threw me on the shores of Weft. 
Africa, and my career has shaped itself. 
All through, my heart has been with Kit 
chener in tho Soudan, where I believe I 
have yet a filial duty to perform. I have 
been promoted to high rank in an Army 
which is the best in the world ; still, I feel 
that in many ways I am an outsider. .\11 
the more, then, your kind comradeship 
touche.s my heart, and your willingne.ss to 
overlook the irregularity of my military 
course appeals to me in a way which is 
beyond my powers to express. To 
General Woodgate, for his great apprecia- 
if I receive the distinction of the D.S.U.. 
perform, my heartfelt thanks are due, and 
if I receive the distinction of the D.S.O.. 
I can only say that there is no wealth 
upon earth which I can prize more than 
this decoration.” 

He ended abruptly, for, as he very 
truly said, his heart was full. 


Events moved rapidly after this. The* 
great Boom River and the surroundiiii; 
forest.s were swept clear of enemies, and 
everywhere the Mendis and Sowras cv 
operated with the British in clearing th-' 
country. From Bandajuma as a centre, 
strong expeditions were pushed out in all 
directions. The rainy season was now at 
its full height. The forests were quag¬ 
mires, and the rivers roaring torrents. 
Great ternpe.sts raged nearly every week, 
and the downpour of tropical rain was 
incessant. It was impossible to keep dry. 
night or day, and the troops began t-i> 
suffer terribly from fevers, dysentery, and 
ague. The men were worn to skeletons 
by heavy marching and continuous fight 
ing, but, despite every hardship, the 
struggle was continued with unabated 
vigour, and at last determination and 
pluck wore down the spirit of the 
wurrior.s. There were many defeats and 
temporary failures. Stockades and cun 
ningly placed traps continued to exa-t 
their tribute of valuable lives. Chiefs 
who were known to have incited and 
taken part in massacres were hunted 
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down and arrested, and, if their actual 
guilt was proved, they were hanged. 

In most of the scouting operations Tom 
and his few Scouts took an active part. 
Leaving the town, they pushed into the 
forest and fought from village to village, 
|>icking off sentinels and small parties, 
har.a88ing bodies of the enemy on the 
march, searching out stores of provisions 
and destroying them, and driving off the 
cattle in the clearings. Soon the names 
of the five Scouts became known all over 
the country about Bandajuma, and the 
superstituous warriors believed that they 
were protected by witchcraft. Tom made 
himself especially busy in rooting out the 
infamous gangs of assassins, the Leo¬ 
pards, the Crocodiles, and the Baboons, 
which infested the rivers and forests. 
Every member of these societies was shot 
without mercy, and the Scouts travelled 
hundreds of miles on the trail of some 
of these inhuman murderers. At length 
Bai Bureh. the redoubtable fighter of the 
Timinis, was captured in a remote town, 
and from the north word was sent that 
the rebellion was being stamped out. 

In the Panguma district, however, the 
fire blazed as fiercely as ever, being fed by 
the presence of several thousand Dervish 
refugees who had fled from the Soudan 
before the victorious advance of Kit- 
tliener. These men had a fierce hatred 
of the British, but a regard for their own 
skins led them to de.sert the Khalifa and 
heek refuge in the heart of Africa. 

Gradually they worked their way from 
the Nile to the borders of the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate, and here again they 
found themselves in touch with the 
detested infidels. They were all well 
armed, and the majority were slave 
dealers and raiders who had carried on 
their trade about the great lakes, on the 
Congo, and in the Niger country. They 
hated everything British, and cursed the 
Dnion Jack as the flag which had ahvays 
been the signal of discomfiture to them. 
Chief Momo Kiki w.as well known by many 
of them. He had been their partner in 
many a ma.s.sacre and raiding expedition, 
and much of their gold had found its way 
into his coffers. He had gone up to his 
tow'n of Banguma with a few thousands 
of his bravest warriors, and was beginning 
to be a little tired of his alliance with the 
Government. As yet he had not made 
much out of the compact, and his mind, 
always inclined to treachery, and still 
filled with hatred of the British, was in 
a mood to welcome anything that seemed 
to promise a new opening for his activi¬ 


ties. Sheik Mohammed the Cruel, a 
notorious fighter and slave-raider from 
Dongola, had come to his town with a 
numerous following, and had claimed 
hospitality. He was really in a position 
to demand it, for his well-armed force of 
more than four thousand men were more 
than a match for the warriors of Momo- 
Kiki. The Sheik halted outside the town 
and sent a message to the chief. It was 
couched in blunt terms, and practically 
meant that if Momo-Kiki did not open 
his gates Mohammed would force them. 

“Tell the chief that 1 am in no mood 
for delay. I have marched through dilfi- 
cult country and lost many men. We are 
tired and hungry, and must rest awhile. 
In an hour 1 shall march in and choose 
my quarters. Let Momo-Kiki set a part 
of hi.s town for my followers to dwell in. 
I will choose my own lodging after 1 have 
been welcomed by the chief.” 

“Curse Sheik Mohammed the Cruel,” 
said Momo-Kiki, through his teeth, when 
the message was delivered. “ Why does 
he come to me at a time like the present ? 
Surely 1 have enough trouble without 
being eaten up by a pack of Arab thieves. 
Go back and tell him that my town is full 
already.” 

The Dervish headman, who was the 
messenger, smiled and played with the 
trigger of his pistol. He looked at 
Momo-Kiki in silence for a few moments, 
and then .said ; 

“It is a large town, and the roofs are 
many. But houses will burn and towns 
may be destroyed, I have seen Moham¬ 
med burn greater places than this, 
although the blood which was shed would 
have sufficed to put out the flames. Mad¬ 
ness comes with years, Momo-Kiki, Your 
health does not seem to be of the best.” 

“ My health is good, my eyes are 
strong, and my brain is clear,” returned 
Momo-Kiki with a froNvn. 

“Then keep them so. Sheik Moham¬ 
med is better as a friend than as an 
enemy. Eyes may be put out, and a 
bullet oftentimes is a serious damage to 
wisdom and to health. Play the fool 
when Mohammed departs, O Chief, but 
when he hammers at the gates it is best 
to play the part of the wise man.” 

Momo-Kiki poised his spear, and the 
Arab held his pistol lightly in his hand. 
They looked into each other’s eyes, and 
the thin face of the desert fighter put on 
a look which could not be mistaken. The 
chief flung his spear from him and 
acknowkxlged his defeat. 

“ You are welcome,” he said, but his 


look belied his words. “ Mohammed is 
one of my best friends. Tell him that all 
hospitality shall be his. He and his men 
are my brothers.” 

The Arab bowed with a stately grace, 
but held his pistol in his hand. 

“ You were never wiser than you are 
now. Chief ; white hairs become a prudent 
heart. Sheik Mohammed will know how 
to thank you.” 

He backed aw'ay from the chief and 
leaped upon his horse, and cantered down 
the street. Momo-Kiki followed him with 
a roll of muttered curses, and then turned 
upon his bodyguard of Sowras and kicked 
them out of his sight. An hour later 
Sheik Mohammed sat with him at a great 
feast, and the two pledged their ancient 
friendship with many vow.s and protesta¬ 
tions, and proclaimed that they were 
brothers of one blood who had eaten salt 
together. After a few weeks Momo-Kiki 
was quite won over by the wily Arab, and 
bitterly regretted that he had* allied him¬ 
self with the English. False news of 
victories in the Soudan seduced him. The 
amazing strength of Abdullah the Khalifa 
was painted in glowing colours by the 
Sheik. 

“ Do you think,” said he, “ that I would 
have left the Soudan if I had thought that 
the accursed Sirdar would be victorious ? 
Abdullah will crush him to powder. The 
Dervish army is greater now than ever, 
and Oindurman is stronger than Khar¬ 
toum. Before many months the Egyptian 
army will follow the fate of Hicks Pasha 
and his crowd of cowards, and the desert 
will be white with the bones of Kitchener 
and his soldiers. Then the Khalifa will 
carry the war to the south, Uganda, the 
Congo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, All these 
countries will be swept with fire and 
sword, and the English here be carried 
into the sea. You fool, you fool, Momo- 
Kiki, you have turned from the cause 
of your ow'n people at the word of 
a deceiving Head Priest, who. doubtless, 
was in the pay of your enemies, and have 
lost the finest opportunity of your life. 
.\llied with the Khalifa, nothing could 
have stopped you. Now what is there for 
you but a little position as a small chief, 
in w'hich you must pay taxei? to live, must 
scatter your wives, and hold no slaves and 
make no raids. What have you gained by 
your treachery to your own people ? 
Nothing but empty words and many 
blow's. You are a fool, Momo-Kiki, and 
it is a true friend who tells you this to 
your face.” 

(To he continued.) 


NOT A SERGEANT YET! 



Vkry Yoitno T’OLTCKMAN : “ Soc Ujosc stumps ? Itoys playing cricket. I'U 
run round and arrest them. They’re not allowed there.” 


The Land Owner : ” Well, what are you staring at ? ” 
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Marlowe’S t)NDERSTt;DY. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

PART U. 


I T seemed the most tremendous misfor¬ 
tune when Marlowe twisted his knee in a 
practice match in view of the meeting 
with Hadstone, because this match had 
been regarded from time immemorial as 
the match of the season. Soccer was Rad- 
stone’s game—the one thing they could do. 
We had knocked them silly at the Boxing 
Tournament time out of mind. We could 
lick them nine times out of ten at cricket, 
whilst at rowing they simply weren’t in i\. 
Of course we had the river, and they only 
had a bit of a ditch, the banks of which 
their oars were in danger of scraping at 
every stroke. All the same, they gave n.s 
a good race as a rule, which did them good 
credit, but they had never beaten u.s on 
the river since the dawm of history. 
Soccer was the one thing we could not pull 
off wMtli them. It w'as no flash in the pan. 
Every succeeding year they managed to 
take down our number. Even the year 
we beat Farnside College, which can 
hardly be de.scribed as a schoolboy tecim, 
Radstone beat us. We did think we had 
a chance that year, for we had a jolly fine 
team, but they beat us two goals to one in 
spite of all we could do. 

But this year we really thought we had 
a chance. With Marlowe at centre, with 
the mighty Greatorex at right full back, 
with Tomlinson in goal—tne best goal¬ 
keeper we had ever had—and a very level, 
steady lot at half-back, together with the 
possession of the best left wing—according 
to Greatorex—tlie school had ever had, w’e 
thought we could at lea.st hold Radstone, 
and perhaps beat them. The Head and the 
masters generally were almost as much ex¬ 
cited about this match as the fellows. I 
had it from my young brother that the 
Lower School was one seething mass of ex¬ 
citement, and that the form and the possi¬ 
bilities of every fellow in the team were 
canvassed, criticised, and praised night and 
day. Even the practice matches were ex¬ 
citing. Of course the School Team could 
run over any other combination the school 
could put together, but really little Jenks, 
“ Marlowe’s Understudy,” had done 
wonders with the Second Team. You see, 
Marlowe had impressed upon him the fact 
that the centre-forward was the pivot of 
the team, a sort of central luminary around 
which all the planets revolve, and according 
to their confidence in their centre-forward 
so would the team perform, just as a safe 
catch in the slips or at point gives the 
bowler confidence that his best efforts will 
not be in vain. 

“What is the use,” he would say, *‘of 
the half backs feeding the wings, and the 
wings working the ball down the field if 
the centre-forward is not ready in the nick 
of time, at the psychological moment, to 
bang the ball into the net? It is all waste 
work. Learn to run not only swiftly, but 
tirelessly, to kick equally well with either 
foot, and to shoot straight and hard and— 
there you are!—you are a good centre- 
forward.” 

That is what Marlowe had said many a 
time to Jenks in my hearing, and if it had 
been Holy Writ Jenks could not have laid 
it more thoroughly and con.scientiou.sly to 
heart, or more strongly and determinedly 
striven to act upon it. His enthusiasm 
and a certain mathematical precision which 
I suppose was natural to him had 


given a good deal of confidence to 
the second team, and everybody remarked 
that though “ Marlowe’s Understudy ” 
was by no means equal to Marlowe, 
yet he did hi.s leaching credit and shaped 
remarkably well. 

Of course when Marlowe wricked his knee 
ho made very light of it. He would be “ as 
riuht as a trivet”—or was it “right as 
rain” ?—I forget which expression he used, 
t)Ut it amounted to the same thing. In 
fact he was ab.solutely confident that be¬ 
fore the next Wednesday dawned he 
would be fit to take the field and fight for 
a kingdom. His confidence infected the 
school, and even until Tuesday morning 
there was a sort of wild hope that Mar¬ 
lowe would bo fit. 

But it was a wild hope. One might 
just as well have expected a legless man 
to dance a hornpif)e as Marlowe to go 
centre-forward in the Radstone match. 
Why, he was not equal to playing hop¬ 
scotch, lot alone Soccer, and that the stif- 
fest game of the season. The doctor said 
one of the tendons behind the knee was 
slightly stretched or torn, or something of 
that sort, and that these things t(X)k a 
long time to get right. Wo were mad 
with the doctor for not telling us this be¬ 
fore ; but, according to Greatorex, w'ho 
knew him very well — he was an old 
Stonehouse boy, and as keen on the match 
as any of us—he had not the heart to tell 
us the truth. He thought living in a 
fool’s paradise until the eve of the match 
was preferable, seeing that disappoint¬ 
ment was inevitable, to being down in the 
dumps tor a wholo week and having a 
cloud hanging over the school, thick 
enough to prognosticate a cloud-burst, or 
some other grave disaster in the meteoro¬ 
logical line. 

Well, the only question now was who 
should take Marlowe’s place. Greatorex 
counselled putting inside-right—a good 
fellow—at centre, and Strickland taking 
his plac-e. That had been done before in 
less important matches, when for one rea¬ 
son or another Marlowe could not play, and 
when wo knew that anyhow we could win as 
we liked. But this occasion was very dif¬ 
ferent, and Marlow'e, hopping about on 
two sticks, with his foot in a sling, simply 
would not listen to it. He never for a 
moment diverged from his first suggestion 
when he knew for certain that he could 
not play, which was that his understudy, 
little Jenks, should simply step into his 
vacant football boots and do his best to 
fill them. 

Greatorex argued that Jenks had never 
played in first-class company. “ It’s a 
very different thing.” he said. “ playing 
with the Second Team and playing with 
the Fir.st. A man gets an exaggerated 
notion of himself, and we are perhaps apt 
to get an exaggerated notion of him too, 
because he shines above his fellows—the 
chap.s he is playing with. Put him 
among really class fdayers, and he 
is lost. Again, he may do pretty well 
in practice, a,s Jenks has undoubtedly 
done, but when it comes to the match 
itself he would probably be found 
wanting for lack of experience.” 

Well, Greatorex was captain, and Mar¬ 
lowe had in a sense no right to insist, but 
I can assure you no one resented it, least 


of all Greatorex, because he had a tre¬ 
mendous respect for Marlowe’s opinion, 
and, I may say, a great desire to take his 
advice if he possibly could, upon all occa¬ 
sions. Captain though he was, he seldom 
did anything very important withoui 
taking Marlow into his counsels, and I 
must say he generally found his advice 
good and sound. 

It was only the fact that so much de¬ 
pended upon this match which caused him 
to hesitate in this rase. Jenks never said 
a word, of course, though the Second Team 
fellows were solid on his behalf. They at 
any rate had conceived a very good opinion 
of their centre-forward, and that he was 
worth a trial. Of cour.se there was this 
to be said : we never had beaten Kad- 
stone in the history of Six'cer at Stone- 
house, and (?ven it we lost it would only be 
history repeating itself. But this was 
Greatorex’s last year, and he was miglity 
anxious to do the best thing under the cir¬ 
cumstances, so that if there was a pos.'i- 
bility of winning, that possibility might 
not be thrown away. 

Well, it was perhaps a very funny thing 
for a captain to do, but he did it never¬ 
theless. Hi.s arrangement was on the face 
of it the best, becauec it had been tried 
before with moderate success. Marlowe’s 
plan might turn out very well, and it 
might on the other hand prove disastrous. 
Thus the merits were fairly equally dis¬ 
tributed, and—we only heard this after¬ 
wards, mind—Greatorex and Marlowe 
tossed for it, much as you might toss for 
choice of ends, and Marlowe won. 
“ That settles it,’’ said Greatorex, “ and it 
is up against your m.in to justify your 
confidence. You might tell him so.” 

“ He won’t need telling,” said Marlowe. 
‘‘Jenks will play to-morrow as if he were 
playing for his life, and I will say this 
for him : that if he fails I should prob¬ 
ably fail in the same place. He is little, 
but he is nippy, and he plays with his 
head in every sense of the word, and he 
has the heart of a lion.” 

Greatorex wae not of a sentimental 
nature, and he smiled at Marlowe’s en¬ 
thusiasm. He had seen Jenks play, and 
he tliought he knew his capacity to a hair. 
But he had lo.st sight of one great factor— 
Jenks’s devotion to Marlowe. There is 
an old saying that “ Love is stronger than 
Death.” Well, it may be rather a big sort 
of saying to apply to a football mat« h. 
but I’m jolly certain thfit if every fellow 
who plays football had the same incentive 
to play as well as Jenks had, he would be 
likely to play fifty per cent, above his or¬ 
dinary form. When Marlowe put his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder and said. 
“Well, old chap, I’ve got my way, and 
you are to play in my place to-morrow.” 
there is not the slightest doubt that Jenks 
felt exactly as if a most sacred trust wa.s 
in his keeping. He felt like the fellow- 
one reads of in history who had Bruce’s 
heart committed to his charge, and he was 
ready to go through thick and thin and 
withstand unnumbered foes rather than 
do it dishonour. There is no doubt that 
is how it struck Jenks, and there is no 
doubt also that Marlow’e knew that it 
would strike him that way and felt extra 
confidence in him on that account. 

{To be continued.) 
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A Hace with a Stag. 


T he following incident happened many 
years ago, when my father was a lad 
of fifteen. He was the son of a sheep 
farmer in the Highlands of Scotland, whose 
lands bordered part of a large deer-forest 
belonging to a certain noble lord. As most 
people know, a deer-forest does not neces¬ 
sarily contain trees, but consists of vast 
tracts of lonely hill and moorland, where 
the timid animals can live and wander 
about, undisturbed by mankind, the only 
human habitations probably being a game¬ 
keeper’s or a forester’s cottage dotted here 
and there at very wide intervals. 

My father, during his school vacations, 
spent a good deal of his time with the 

keepers on Lord-’s estate, and, being a 

huge favourite with all of them—as well as, 
by the way, with his lordship himself— 
young Dick, as he was called, contrived to 
squeeze a good lot of fun and adventure, 
and an occasional day’s sport, out of his 
holidays. 

During the particular year of which I 
speak he happened to be at home for some 
reason during the latter weeks of October 
ind the month of November—a season 
when the deer are “ wild ” and have been 
known to attack a man instead of tleeing 
from him, as is their wont at other times. 

Near the headkeeper’s cottage there was 
a large enclosed park, whore so-called 
“tame ’’ deer were reared and cared for; 
and by the time they were turned out to 
the moors they had usually acquired a 
good deal of impudence, a quality rather 
foreign to them by nature. Those were 
really the stags, which might with some 
reason be deemed dangerous during the 
“ wild ” season. 

Well, one morning, when paying his cus¬ 
tomary visit, my father found the head 
keeper scratching his head in perplexity. 
A message had just come from his lordship 
which had to be passed on to a keeper living 
about six miles away over the moor. There 
were no men available for the errand at the 
moment, Mac was unable to go himself, 
and, being a man of prompt action, it was 
with some reluctance that he decided to put 
the matter off till the following day, or, at 
all events, until the evening. 

“ But there is no moon, and the road is 
beastly,” put in my father, scenting an 
opportunity for some diversion on his own 
account. “ I say, Mac, do let me go for 
you. I’ll take Pepper, my pony, and get 
there and back in a couple of shakes.” 

Mac took a large pinch of snuff ruminat- 
ingly. 

“ Weel, laddie, I’m no denyin’ it wad 
be a relief to me to have the message sent 
on at once, an’ get it aff my stamach, so tae 
speak. But gin anything happened ye, yer 
father wad jist cut ma heid aff.” 

“ What cou/d happen me? It isn’t far, 
and I’ve done the ride scores of times, as 
you know.” 

“ Weel, ye see, it’s that auld royal park 
stag. He’.«; turned sae impident, he’s no’ 
canny. He gave Granny Munro an’ another 
wumman an awfu’ gliff one evenin’ lately. 
They were walkin’ home a short cut over 
the moor, .*in’ he cha.sed them from the 
foot-bridge to the big black gate here ; aye, 
an’ nearly catched them too. They jist got 
through an’ shut to the gate in the nick o’ 
tfme, and the dirl an’ clash o’ his horns on 
the bars wis awfu’; they were near scared 
to death—though I’m no’ savin’ it didna 
serve them richt in a sense, for they’d no 
business to gang that gate.” 

“ A couple of old women ! ” said the boy 
contemptuously. 


Oj' /• D» 

“Auld weemen or no’,” retorted Mac, 
“ it wis an awfu’ experience for anybody. 
It’s reached his lordship’s ears, moreover, 
an’ this very message is an order for the 
brute to be shot without any delay what¬ 
ever, as he ib a menace to the lives o’ the 
keepers. He was last seen up at Eagle’s 
Corrie, an’ the keeper there must jist shoot 
him whenever he gets the chance.” 

After a good deal of palaver, Mac at last 
consented to let young Dick cany the mess¬ 
age, on condition that he first of all gained 
his father’s consent. This was a simple 
matter; my grandfather pooh-poohing the 
notion of danger, for he had a horror of 
molly oodles. So the boy set off, Mac ac¬ 
companying him to the black gate aforesaid, 
which gave access to the open moor. The 
bridle path (for it was little more) wound 
zig-zag like a streamer of khaki-coloured 
ribbon for nearly a mile before disappear¬ 
ing round the shoulder of a hill, and young 
Dick cantered gaily away in the November 
sunshine, turning round occasionally to 
wave his hand to old Mac, who, he knew, 
would watch him out of sight. 

Soon Pepper and he entered a sort of 
ravine, at the foot of which rushed a noisy 
brown mountain stream, and where the 
path, following the direction of the rivulet, 
ran steeply down the breast of the hill for a 
good distance before again gaining the 
level. The sagacious Pepper was very 
carefully picking his steps down the 
gravelly slope, and his rider was uncon¬ 
cernedly singing and whistling, or speaking 
words of encouragement to the pony, when 
suddenly a sound rang out on the cool, crisp 
morning air, which made Pepper start and 
tremble violently under his rider. It was a 
short Rucce.ssioii of detached howls which 
ended in a prolonged bellow* like the roll of 
distant thunder. The lad’s heart beat 
rapidly as he put spurs to his pony, and, 
glancing across to the opposite bank of the 
stream whence the sounds proceeded, he 
perceived, standing on the eminence, out¬ 
lined against the sky, the mischievous old 
Royal w hose death-warrant he w*as carrying 
in his pocket. To his horror the brute 
began to trot down the wooded slope in his 
direction, uttering his horrid staccato 
bellow as he came. At the foot of the hill 
which my father and his pony were de¬ 
scending, the path left the ravine, and 
wound out again on the comparative level 
of the moorland ; and there were still two 
miles to Ian’s cottage. They had a good 
start of the stag, however, and my father, 
totting up his risks and chances wuth light¬ 
ning speed, mercilessly spurred Pepper on, 
which, indeed, he had no need to do, for the 
poor beast realised the danger as surely as 
he did himself, and galloped along the road 
like a mad thing. Looking over his 
shoulder, the boy could see the stag was 
indeed in full pursuit; neither did he seem 
at all inclined to keep to the road where he 
could take a short cut ! 

If only they could get near the cottage in 
time all might yet be well ! Pepper gal¬ 
loped bravely, unfalteringly ; but his rider 
could .see the brute behind .steadily gaining, 
gaining. At last the white walls and 
thatched roof of their haven came in sight. 
Pepper, dripping with foam, strained every 
sinew ; but the thunder of the cruel hoofs 
follow'ing them grew louder still. My 
father could see people—women and 
children, he thought—running in an agi¬ 
tated w*ay in front of the cottage, and then 
disappear within and shut the door. Then 
he saw Ian stride towards the door of the 
stable adjoining the cottage, and, opening 
it wide, drop on one knee % the side of it. 


He had his rifle; the boy noticed that. 
But, would there be time ? Oh, why didn’t 
the man shoot at once? Those thoughts 
flew through his mind as Pepper’s brave 
little feet flew over the hard road, over the 
grass in front of the cottage, and then 
my father ducked just in time as the pony 
dashed through the open stable door. At 
the same moment a shot—two shots— 
cracked out clear and decisive. My father 
tumbled off the trembling, panting little 
pony, and somehow dragged himself to the 
doorway, taking what seemed to him an age 
in the process, his knees shook and wobbled 
so. There he found Ian, grim and pale, 
standing with smoking rifle over the large 
carcass of their pursuer. They shook hands 
in a long, tight grip. 

“Ay, lad,” said Ian, “that wis a near 
shave "for ye. His horns are almost within 
the doorway, ye’ll observe. It’s a gcx)d job 
we noticed you coming, and were really for 
you ; for it’s a race with death you’ve been 
having.” 

Pepper wad treated as a hero after that, 
and lived to enjoy a lazy, luxurious, and 
very old age. 

IN CAMP. 

Bv Paul Blake, 

T he cvoriiiie sky looked bleak and drenr, 
Tiie clouds wore black and scowliic.^ ; 
I.omler and lotnler we could bear 
'J'he ilLstaut tbunder trrowlini:. 

Then with a rush down cane the min; 

W e ijeari] a yuy-rope snappini: : 

T!je teut-pe'.,’s coiiUin't stand the strain 
Of canvas wildly flapping, 

IW'fore we pot one comer fixed 
.\nothfr one liad started. 

Until tlie whole thing got so mixed 
It made brokeu-hcarted. 

Tlie harder that we worked away 
It orily rained tlie faster, 

Until it swnied that nothing lay 
Before us but disaster. 

Our tent, which stood so firm and neat. 

Now seemed a nias.s of aiiijles ; 

I*t>le, canvas, ropes, and rubber sheet 
W’ere all in liopeless taupled. 

At last, when we were almost drowned. 

The thunder c-easeii to rittle ; 

You would have tlio^udit, to look around. 
That we’d been throi^ph a battle. 

The ground was wet, the furious wind 
Had overturned our kettle ; 

But what of that? We didn’t niml 1 
It i>ut us on our mettle. 

We lit the fire, and by its glare 
SiMin evervthii c w;is memlod : 

Once more tlie tint -tood fair and s^jnare, 

And all our woes were ended. 

The tronl'ios we had just been throurji 
Were but a theme for ioki'ic ; 

We vowed we felt “as good a.s iifw,” 

In spile of all our soaking. 

.Above us shone tlie peaceful moon. 

With stars in countless mirnlar. 

And every weary s<-out wiks s<K»n 
Enwrapped in stolid slumber. 
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3 $,000 Miles on a Bicycle in Victorian Forests, 

Australia. 


“ I 1 OLD on, mate ! I don’t itant to 
XI make a target of you ! ” were the 
words voiced in tense, suppressed tones, 
which swung me out of the saddle and 
fetched me to terra firmn in double quick 
time. 



*’ I carried everything—food, blankets, rifle, 
camera, billy, etc.—on my bicycle.” 


Man acts by instinct when fairly caught 
“on the hop.” 1 have proved it often, 
and am alive in consequence. 

My feet softly thudded the turfy ground. 
1 had, unawares, plunged my head into an 
undoubted zone of danger; a short busi¬ 
ness-like rifle barrel was aggressively 
pointing at my surprised countenance, 
and behind it crouched a human of the 
hunter genus, regarding me .with pursed 
lips and scowling brows. 

Perhaps it took five seconds, certainly 
no more, totally to clear the atmosphere 
of “thunder-clouds” and let in the 
welcome sunshine of confidence and self- 
control instead. For, it so transpired, 
there was no real danger after all. True 
enough, death was clo.se handy, but the 
“ dreaded one ” awaited another animal 
of quite a distinct type. 

A pa.ssing word of explanation, and the 
picture reveals itself : Far and wide 
stretches one of Victoria’s heaviest forests, 
’way back towards the wild he;»d-waters 
of one of Gippsland’s mountain torrents. 
A narrow track threads through the 
fragrant bush, vaguely commencing near 
a far distant mining camp, and eventually, 
almost mysteriou.sly, wandering into 
nothingne.ss, becoming an untraceable, 
undefinable “suggestion”—one of the 
countless deceptive snares to the novice 
bushman, .so often the cause indelibly 
branding his mind with a true conception 
of the horrors of being “ bushed.” It 
seductively meanders through the intricate 
mazes of the forest, a sinuous earthen 
track, canopied, fern groved, creeper- 
Ixjund, and bird-haunted ; silent, lonely, 
and beautiful, a winding wood-way 
through the virginal growth of the 
bush, inspiring all that is best in 
man to find utt<»rance, all that is 
worst to fade like dead, unwanted 
things. A bend in the track reveals an 
avenued straight, about a hundred yards. 


By CYRIL QRANT-LANE, 

(^Illnstraifd with Pholiyrafjhs by the .\rTH0R.) 

At this bend an old moss-grown log 
is noticeable, be-mantled with wild 
clematis, half hidden by scrub. Behind 
it the couchant figure, the obtrusive, 
eloquent steel, momentary causes of 
electric tension ! All around, as if calmly 
observant, the broad forest sighs, the 
upper heights bulge their rock masses 
against a deep l)lue sky. and a reddening 
globe of light rests awhile, ’twould seem, 
on the purpled western ridges ere it sinks. 

Along the shadowed pathway, on silent 
rubbered wheels, a cyclist glides, sun¬ 
tanned, clad in white, carrying a rifle, and 
riding as one accustomed to cover ground 
where footsteps seldom tread. With un¬ 
consciously roving eyes, but preoccupied 
mind, he glides forward, with free-wheel 
set, until the sudden, hoarsely whispered 
command, “ Hold on, mate ! 1 don't want 
to make a target of you ! ” whisks him 
from the saddle to his feet. 

Yes, about five seconds reassured me, 
and th^n I realised that 1 had disturbed 
a wary hunter at that crucial moment 
when expectant of the advent of 
game. Grasping the situation, I im¬ 
mediately “ planted ” my cycle and my¬ 
self in recumbent attitude beside my com- 
j)anion. 

Scarcely had I dropped among the ferns 
behind the old log before the heavy thud 
of approaching kangaroos attracted atten¬ 
tion towards the avenued straight just 
ahead. Eight sturdy marsupials bounded 
into sight, paused suspiciously, while a 
rifle spoke, twice, decisively, and was 
silent, listening, as it were, to the wander¬ 
ing echoes of its sharp, imperative voice. 

We rose ; the other six kangaroos had 
di.sappeared. 

Turning, my companion offered his 
hand. 1 took it, intuitively recognising 


“a real good fellow.’’ I recollect his odd 
greeting—namely, “ I’m awfully glad to 
meet you. Why ” (absently), “ you re half 
a beast, aren't you ? ” 

I thanked him, bowing politely; but, 
fully understanding his impulsive, in¬ 
voluntary remark, speedily accepted his 
many apologies. 

8ome time before, at a camp fire debat¬ 
ing meeting, a young fellow had enthusi- 
a.><tically slated that I must at least be 
“ half a beast ” to handle and control 
wild creatures so successfully I 

The writer is proud of his implied 
compliment. The humour of his expres¬ 
sion still lives among the gum trees there¬ 
about ! 

After assi.sting to skin the kangaroos, 
I, at my friend's request, repaired with 
him to his hut. It was a log-and-bark 
abode, built in orthodox bush style, 
furnished with slab table, tw'o wooden 
bunks, and a capacious stone fire-place, 
plastered with yellow “pug” procured 
from a neighbouring creek. 

After a liearty supper of kangaroo-tail 
soup, .a braie of Wanga-wanga pigeons, 
camp-oven bread, and a billy of tea, my 
companion (jirevioiisly we knew each 
other by repute only. He was usually 
called “ Kill it,” because he was one of the 
surest rifle shots among the mountains 
and forests of Victoria) pointed to my 
bicycle and remarked, “ I’ve heard of 
that ‘ bike ’ pretty often. It’s well known 
in this part of the country, beyond doubt. 
Tell me about it, old man, will you? 
What distance now?” 

We were cosily settled, fire cheerily 
crackling. Feeling disposed to yam, I 
answered readily enough : “ How far 

now ? Just seventeen miles over 33,0(X)” 
—(at time of writing the author has 



Discarded Accessories: Old Saddle and Rat-trap Pedals. Note that pedals are«firround oearly 
flat, no semblance of serrated edge remaining. 
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rock-bound range, nehind whose inacces¬ 
sible western precipices was formerly the 
chosen site and secluded camp of a tribe 
of Aboriginals, who descended thither 
from the uplands of the Cerulean ranges 
at the approach of winter. 

“ 1 reached my camp on Light wood 
Creek, a tiny tributary of the Upper 
Goulbourn, without having had a punc¬ 
tured tyre or any mechanical mishap other 
than the sudden disconnection of a rim- 
brake wire, which, fortunately, I suc¬ 
ceeded in adjusting. 


ridden a trifle over 35,000 miles)—“and 
she still runs like an emu ! ” 

A long, low whistle from Killit, as his 
eyes again wandered to the machine re¬ 
clining against the log wall, was more 
eloquent than numerous exclamations. He 
at length said, half musingly, “ You 
wouldn’t part with th«at trusty mate for 
a trifle, eh?” and then, with evident 
interest, inquired, “What has been your 
longest trip—straight off, I mean—and 
where did you go? ” 

Thinking for a moment, I replied, “ My 
longest journey was, 1 fancy, a little over 
six hundred miles; when I left the 
mountainous country about the uj)per 
Goulbourn, crossed the famous Blacks’ 
Spur—a heavily forested range of moun¬ 
tains divivling the Goulbourn watershed 
from the Yarra fall—passed through the 
city of Melbourne, and, heading for the 
Lodden River, rode some thirty miles 
beyond Newstead. The river was then a 
mere trickling stream, due to an unusually 
dry season. 

“ Every day the thermometer registered 
over 106 deg. in the shade, ll4i deg. 
being the highest temperature gained 
during the trip. 

“ Riding all night from the Lodden, I 
made towards Bendigo—that famous 
mining city, with its glorious artificial 
fernery—which I reached at 2.30 a.m., 
after wearily ploughing through miles of 
soft, shifting sand, in places unrideabie, 
almost unw’alkable ! 

“ I left Bendigo at sunrise a day later, 
w’ith the thermometer well over 90 deg., 
rode into a short, sharp thunderstorm on 
Mount Mascedon, and, later, over the 
sweltering plains past Diggers’ Rest, 
where the heat exceeded 101 degrees in 
the shade. 

“ I entered Melbourne in time for tea, 
having ridden 101 miles that day. After 
leaving this city, my route carried me 
past its Government House, on towards 
the tourist township of Healesville, backed 
by a magnificent range of mountains 
clothed with giant forest timber grooved 
by sparkling torrents, and seamed by the 


The Author and his Bicycle in the Bush. 


sinuous courses, flower-decked and fern- 
groved, of some of Victoria’s most beauti¬ 
ful creeks. 

“ The ascent from Healesville is un- 


“ The actual cycling—and that over 
some of the most mountainous country 
outside the Gippsland Alps—t(K)k me 
about seven days. The trip was rendered 


rideably steep, three and a half miles in 
length, and winding through dense forests 
all the way. Then, the descent of three 
miles e.xtends, for the moat part, direct 
for the famous Cathedral Mount, a proud. 


doubly interesting in consequence of the 
companionship of a young fellow-cyclist, 
who accompanied me most of the way. 
He wa.s a first-class comrade, strong rider, 
and fair tushman, and is now, so I under 


My Camp on Lightwood Creek. 


stand, in Brisbane, a student at Bishop’s 
College. (A letter, just to hand, informs 
me that he is now ordained.) 

“ Yes, old man, I think that’s the 
longest trip I’ve made, unless you count 
in sea trips, for that same bike has already 
crossed our little w’orld twice, and glided 
among England’s scented woods and 
hedgerows not a little ! ” 

My attentive companion quietly tapped 
the ashes from his pipe—he was never 
unnecessarily demonstrative—rose, and 
for some minutes deliberately examined 
the machine. Patting its shining bars, 
he murmured, half audibly, “ My ! You’d 
tell a tale or two if you weren’t dumb. I’ll 
warrant! Oh, well,’’ he added, “your 
master knows your adventures and ster¬ 
ling qualities off by heart, and how to reel 
off a thousand-mile jaunt on your trusty 
back while the professing ‘ advocate ’ and 
so-called ‘ devotee ’ of the wheel is punc¬ 
tiliously discussing maps ! ” 

Turning abruptly, he inquired, “ How' 
is it you have been so exceptionally free 
from punctures? Y’oji ride your bike into 
ino.st unheard-of places, think nothing of 
cycling half the day along w'allaby and 
wombat tracks, even push through forest 
country, if fairly free from undergrowth 
and fallen logs. I’hat ‘ you and your 
bike’ are in the habit of turning up in 
seemingly inaccessible places 1 have 
long heard. Is it not so? How do you 
manage it? Any secret?” 

“ None whatever beyond the observance 
of common-sense care. I find it essential 
—and the same applies to most things—to 
purchase the best covers in the market, 
also inner tubes, and to see that, when 
riding, they are fully inflated—too hard 
rather than .«ofr.. ‘i’hen, again, I in¬ 
stinctively ‘ shepherd ’ my bike in rough 
country, riding with caution w’here ‘sur¬ 
prises’ are probable, instantly dismount¬ 
ing if seeming advisable, and unhesitat¬ 
ingly shouldering the machine if question¬ 
able ground is encountered, such as 
thistle beds ’’—(thistles grow in Australia 
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to any height up to four and even five 
yards !)—“ patches of prickly scrub, and 
sharp nx'k stretches or spur tops. 

“ I have long recognised that my trusty 
machine owes me nothing! I do not 
advocate the oil-drenching of ‘ bearings ’ 


I’m not too broken-boned and scorched 
to narrate my little adventure ! 

“ 1 had crossed the big mountains 
towards Southern Australia, and was re¬ 
turning via the Blacks’ Spur ranges before 
mentioned. 


areas were burning like tinder. It was 
about five years back; you don’t forget 
it, 1 bet ! Well, it was while restiii; 
beside a tiny rill of water, tinkling 
through the deep, green fern shadow:., 
that I suddenly became cognisant of 



Fern Groves in the Bush through which the Writer has often 
Shouldered his Bicycle. 


Track in the Forest (altitude 3.(XX) feet) made by Wild Cattle and 
used by the Writer when Cycling across Country. 


some riders indulge in : a few drops every 
hundred miles or so is ample under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances ; but the chain should 
never be dry. I have frequently been 
obliged to utilise strange chain-grease in 
the bush; for instance, mutton, bacon, 
and other fats; the golden, oil-like 
substance extracted from a porcupine’s 
{echidna) carcass, and the firmer fat of the 
Wanga-wanga pigeon. Also various soaps 
of the common yt41o\v kind ; and, in hot 
weather, candle-grease is suitable. 

“ With regard to gear, I find a 
‘ medium ’ is invaluable in all rough places, 
a high gear being quite unsuitable for 
continuous, .satisfactory travelling among 
almost trackless country; a very low 
gear, too, is annoying at all time.s. 

1 am, therefore, admirably suited with 
a seventy gear and free clutch, for in 
the Upper Goulbourn ranges and river 
frontages I have ridden 104 miles in 10^ 
hours with thermometer 106 degrees in the 
shade. 

“ You seem to be interested, Killit,” I 
suddenly exclaimed. 

“ And well I might be,” he answered. 
“ Almost thou per.suadost me to become a 
cyclist ! Why,” he added impressively, 
‘‘ horse feed has co.st me nearly twenty 
pounds this year, besides shoeing.” 

‘‘ Hard luck ! ” 1 rejoined sympathetic¬ 
ally, “ Why. my steed has only cost me a 
new cover and five spokes ! Not bad, eh ? ” 

” My word ! no,” he agreed. ” How 
did you smash the spokes? A spill?” 

‘‘Oh, I’ll just tell you. Lucky for me 


” Leaving the towmship of Healesvillo 
early, in order to avoid the heat prior to 
ascending the mountains, I gained the 


highest altitudes about midday. For 
nearly a fortnight the weather had been 
striving for record heat. Green forest 


dense volumes of thick yellow smoke 
rapidly travelling, almost ghost like, from 
the heavily wooded Acheron Valley, and 


accompanied by an unbroken, sullen roar, 
needing but one explanation ! We kno'^ 
the horror of that roar, old man—eh! But 
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what bushman, though the very child of 
mountain fastnesses and unmeasured 
forests, can rightly estimate the awful 
results, the indescribable ultimatum ' 

“ Without delay, 1 rolled up my half- 
finished lunch inside iny coat, strapped the 
fitter to the cycle handles, and was off 
down the track at an almost reckless 
•peed ; for the ominous roaring of that on¬ 
coming fury adequately suggested that my 
only chance of getting through the big 
timber safely lay in immediate and rapid 
travelling. 

“ Every moment the roar of the flames in¬ 
creased, and the smoke became blinding, 
while the crackling, thudding, and crash¬ 
ing of giant timber on every side recalled 
to mind the blazing ranges ’mid the Gipps 
land Alps, ’way up the Tambo Valley. 

“ While skimming down a long slope, I 
plunged into an almost impenetrable wall 
of eye-stinging, pungent smoke, through 
which jets and sinuous streams of flame 
continually came and went, and huge 
trees wavered uncertain’y ere they added 
to the general chaos of the scene by the 
awful crashing of their mighty limbs upon 
the fire-strewn ground. 

“ While literally gasping for a mouthful 
of breathable air, the thought occurred to 
me : this thundering roar, how like the 
ceaseless throbbing of London’s growing 
traffic; this atmo.sphere of gloom and 
yellow hue, how like in shade and melan¬ 
choly, to London’s yellow fog ! The rest 
was essentially Australian. 

“ ’Twas merely a flash of thought, and 
instantly dispelled by the growing dis¬ 
tinctness of three figures ahead of me. So 
rapid was my progress that I dashed by 
almost without a glance at them ; never¬ 
theless, my ear did not fail to catch the 
sound of a childish voice, fraught with 
unquestionable fear, entreating me to 
‘ Help us put the fire out ! ’ 

“Though unaware of the fact, I had 
reached a selector’s cottage, which at that 
moment was threatened by a wall of fire 
that roared like an advancing cyclone, 
rendering the spot positively terrorising 
in consequence of strong, conflicting 
winds, which swept like agitating fiends 
through the blazing timber. 

“As I leapt from the cycle, I was 

confronted * by Mrs. P-, her eldest 

daughter (14 years), and little son (8 
years), and in a few seconds learned that 
the old paling-built cottage was the 
greatest cause for anxiety. 

“ Suffice it to say that, for three or four 
hours, we were steadily occupied, during 


w’hich time an uncontrollable fire raced 
onward, leaping across the road like a 
hungry, howling, almost unimaginable 
lurid monster, dancing round, and seeming 
absolutely to encircle the little homestead 
in its flames. 

“Choked, half blind, always gasping 
distressfully for something other than the 
suffocating, lung-hurting furnace blasts 
and pungent vapours, that ultimately 
shut out the sun and wrapped the forests 
in a frightful, intermittent, fire-lit gloom, 
we tore down all fences connecting with 
the cottage, and thus, in the nick of time, 
cut off an insidious line of fire that glided 
swiftly along the old woodwork, in haste, 
as it were, to devour the building and 
whirl its ashes into the very vortex of the 
fire-born furv. 

“ Ah ! Killit, old man, at the very 
thought of it the sweat is on my brow, 
an irrepressible fear makes my heart 
throb again, and that hollow, all-absorbing 
roar of awful elements, intoxicated, 
’twould seem, by a knowledge of their 
uncontrollable power, is a soul-stirring 
language one learns in an hour, and 
forgets—never ! 

“ Let those thank God in colder climes 
who never hear that voice ! Although the 
cottage was alight four times, in conse¬ 
quence of burning vegetation, of whi« h tho 
air was full, we managed to save it and 
everything in it. Later, we were admirably 
assisted by a passer by ; but that the house 
survived beneath so ex( eedingly severe a 
test is quite a mystery to me. 

“ At last the chief danger was past, 
and, after a hasty but delicious repast, I 
mounted my cycle in order to ride to a 
distant prospecting camp, thirteen miles 

off, and inform Mrs. P-’s husband, who 

was mining, of the imminent danger to 
which his home and family were exposed. 

“ I had slightly deflated my tyres, and 
thus saved them from bursting. The 
frame and handle-bars were hot, and, 
alas ! though I did not then know it, the 
rubbers attached to the rim-brake con¬ 
tracted so as to render them useless. The 
deep twilight of a smoke-buried forest 
prevented me from seeing many yards 
ahead. The track sloped steadily down¬ 
hill. Speed increased alarmingly ; 
smoke and sap-steam were blindingly 
hurtful to the eyes. Instinctively clapping 
on the brake, I learned it would not re¬ 
spond, but too late ! 

“ Over four feet in height, as it lay 
at right angles across the track, was a 
solid mesmate trunk, and I, not many 


yards distant, w'as rushing straight at it. 
At the crucial moment, when very near the 
trunk, I rested full weight on the handle¬ 
bars, hurling myself vaulting-wise fairly 
over the obstacle. Cat-like 1 landed on 
my feet, but the impetus gained was si 
great that 1 was cast full length upon the 
track, and propelled onwards for over 
fifteen yards. Then I instantly sprang to 
my feet, but as quickly fell ! Every¬ 
thing seemed to be giddily whirling and 
humming deeply. A horrible, hazy in¬ 
distinctness prevented me from rapidly 
ripping up my left cycle shoe. I know 
I was trying to do so, for my ankle was 
sprained and greatly swollen ; pants were 
ripped, knees and hands like raw beef, 
coat torn, and left arm, just below the 
elbow, spouting out a jet of blood with 
every pulsation of the heart. 

“ I’ll draw a veil over the following 
hours of anguish. Suffice it to say that 
no grateful man could wish for more un¬ 
remitting care and kindly sympathy than 
I received at the gentle hands of Airs. 

P- and her two children, for—and the 

recollection of the journey is still a horror 
to me—I somehow crawled, 1 could not 
walk, back to the cottage 1 had just left. 

“ Aly cycle was found some distant e 
beyond the prostrate tree trunk, and, with 
the exception of a missing step (broken off 
at the screw butt) and five broken spokes, 
was intact ! 

“ It will be a sweet morsel in the mouth 
of the superstitious to learn that I had, 
earlier in the day, unavoidably cycled over 
a large black snake which, to all appear¬ 
ance, purposely darted from the scrub to 
meet me, but, fortunately, did not become 
entangled in the wheels ! 

“ Considering the unusually rough 
country I have tackled with my bicycle, 
it is not surprising that I have suffered 
upwards of fifty so-called ' spills,’ some¬ 
times resulting in severe shakings, but 
seldom more. Once, in the township of 
Geelong, near Melbourne, I \\as flung 
headlong on the metal road by an excited 
collie dog, and promptly trampled upon 
by a carriage horse, carried into a house, 
dosed with wine, and otherwise kindly 
treated. Soon after, I rode ten miles, but 
for the following three days was decidedly 
unhappy and varie-coloured ! On another 
occasion I fell, in the dark, over a steep 
embankment, received a moat ungentle re 
minder that my faithful iron steed had 
followed me, and, after a space of ‘ un¬ 
broken quietude,’ got up and sedately 
hobbled to my camp. Sic tst vita! ” 


“ B.O 


I N the DecernIxir Part of this Magazine for 
HK)9 there appeared an article from my 
pen on “ A ‘ B.O.P.’ Model llailway.’’ 
l\‘rhaj)8 those who tried successfully to con¬ 
struct the track there dcscrilxjd would now 
like to try their hand at some rolling-stock 
for it. The illustrations arc about ^ scale. 

It is quite possible that the idea of card¬ 
board trucks and coaches may be scorned 
by the model-maker, but the photographs 
accompanying this article show at least 
that working models can be made from 
this cheap material. 

The first and most important problem 
to present itself is that of wheels. Per¬ 
sonally, much time and temper have been 
spent over this question, and the method 
of construction here described was only 


P.” Model Rolling-Stock. 

By R. J. ASHFIELD. 

Author of “.4 Modd Railtray*’ 

decided upon after numerous experiments Now procure a sheet of close-grained 
in all sorts of material. card about in. thick; borrow, say, of a 

Before starting 
work we muft fix 
upon the diameter 
of our wheels. Take 
your locomotive and 
measure the dis¬ 
tance from the top 
of the side frames 
to the top of tho 
rails. Subtract 
in. and you ob¬ 
tain the diameter 
“on tread,” that 
is the diameter 

of the part of the wheel which bears upon plumber or harnessmaker, a circular punch 
the rail. of the required diameter and punch out a 



“ B.O.P.” Model Railway. 
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good stock of discs. Take one of them 
and find its exact centre. Push a pin 
through and spin it to see that it is true. 
If it is, place it exactly on top of another 
disc and prick the centre through. Treat 


white letters, overlays grey, and buffer- 
beams black. The rest should be treated 
to a coating of Indian ink. 

A tender gives more trouble. The one 
shown in the sketch is designed for heavy 


beam is fitted at the back, and see that 
it is in a position to engage with the 
other buffer-beams. When dry, enamel 
the tender like the engine, and lay aside 
to dry while you take the bogies in hand. 



Locomotive and Tender. The Passenger Coach. 


all your discs in this way. Take four— 
or, if the card is thin, five—of them and 
glue them together to form a solid block, 
making certain that the edges form a level 
tread. 

Now cut a disc of ^-in. larger diameter 
and glue it to the back. When dry level 
it with sandpaper, as shown in fig. 2, 
and behind it glue a second flange of ^-in. 
still larger diameter. Thin iron wire may 
be used for axles, and cut your axle.s so 
that quite 1 in. is left protruding from 
the face of either wheel. It is a good 
plan to lay in a stock of wheels at the 
out.set. See that your wheels revolve 
without “ gallop ” or “ wobble.” Gal¬ 
loping and w’obbling should be punished 
by instant cremation. Treat the finished 
article to a coat of dead-black paint and 
lay aside. 

Armed with our wheels, we can now 
set to work in earnest. The coal truck 
forms a simple model to start with. Copy 
fig. 7 on stout white cardboard and cut 
it out with a sharp knife. Note that 
all measurements, both for this and for 
following models, are given as for a 
railway of l^-in. gauge. If your own 
stock "is of some other gauge, all dimen¬ 
sions here given must be altered to suit 
it. Thus, if vour track is a 2-in. one 
* 2 
you must multiply all dimensions by 

or f. All drawings are exact to either 
half-scale or actual size as stated. 

Having cut out fig. 7, paint the shaded 
parts with Indian ink and make up the 
body. Fit in a stout bottom pie(re and 
paint the inside black. Overlay the sides 
with strips of card to form panelling 
and glue on a stout strip at each end to 
form a buffer-beam (fig. 4). Holes are 
bored in the side frames to form bearings 
for the wheels, which are sprung into 
their place, a small bead, h (fig. 2), 
acting as a washer to keep the wheels 
from rubbing. 

The con.struction of the buffers is fairly 
obvious on referring to fig. 4 where a 
is an eyelet—procurable from any shoe¬ 
maker—and h a brass drawing-pin. The 
eyelet js first glued down to the buffer- 
beam and thft shank end filled up with 
glue, into which the draw'ing-pin is 
pushed. When dry the whole forms a 
firm, solid buffer. 

The coupling-hook is made of a piece 
of very hard card in the shape showm 
in fig. 4 The tongue is split and folded 
back and then glued dowm in the centre 
of the buffer-beam. Coupling-links are 
made from the same wire as the axles. 

The truck now needs enamelling. A 
good colour scheme is black panelling. 


express engines, and is carried on two 
four-wheeled bogies. Make up the body 
first from fig. 8, taking care that the 
pattern of the frames is the same as that 


The development of these is given in 
fig. 8. The shaded parts are overlaid. 
Angle-pieces of wood, />/>, are glued 
inside to bind the bogie together. The 
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of the engine. Water-tanks (see fig. 3) 
are made inside, and the floor, of stout 
card, is fitted so as to come flush with 
the locomotive’s footplate. The buffer- 


coupler, c, is only cut with the leading 
bogie, and should bo long enough to allow 
the slot to protrude i in. in front of the 
tender. When the bogies are dry enamel 

[them 
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thorn some dark colour ana pick out the 
overlays with red. 

Now the model is ready to be “assem¬ 
bled.” First cut two w(j()deii bearers, 
b. b (fig. 8j. Pass a pin tlirough tlie 
centre of each bogie into the centre of 
each bearer so that the bogie can swivel 
(>ii the pin. Now glue the bearers to 
the under side of the floor. Spring four 
pairs of wheels into the bogies, and finish 
every bare part off dead bhu k. 

Ne.xt let us try the passenger coa< h. 
It is better to build this step by step 
than to attempt to form it by develop¬ 
ment. The aides may be drawn on white 
card in Indian ink. Use arti.st’s card for 
this job, it looks better than cheap stuff. 
Punch out the windows with a small 
(hisel, and paint the shaded part with 
Indian ink, leaving the lining and figures 
white. Cut two end pieces, as fig. 10. 
The lower shaded part is overlaid to form 
the buffer-beam. Cut a floor of o.xtra 
stout card and glue these parts together. 
Note in figs. 11 and 12 that the floor 
comes level with the top of the side 
frames. Plaster the joins inside with 
glue to strengthen them, and let it dry. 
Now paint the inside black. 

Glue little tongues, /, t (figs. 11 and 12), 
to the sides to give a purchase to the 
roof. Cut out and shape the roof and 
stick it in place. To hold it while it 
dries, bind the whole work round and 
round with cotton. 

Hobnails make jolly good ventilators. 
Dip the shank in glue and force the nail 
in place. 

Now for the bogies. The.se must be 
mfide exactly or the carriage will have 
some fun with the track. It will wobble, 
stagger, get off the line, foul points, and 
have a high old time. 

The top of the bogies comes in. 
below the side frames of the bodywork, 
so slots will have to be cut in the top of 
the bogies to allow' the wheels to revolve. 
Use very stout card for this work. From 
the drawings it will be seen that the 
V»ogie frames resemble an inverted shallow 
box w’ith four slots in the bottom. Draw 
the springs on the side of the frames, 


and spring in the wheels. The body is 
carried on the bar B (figs. 11 and 12), 
which should be made of wood nicely 
sandpapered and glued to the flt>or. It 
shouhl be thick enough to rise in. 
above the side frainc.s. The bogies are 
swivelled by pins to these bars. The 
metli'jd of filling the bogies is shown 
at figs. 11. 12. and 13. To finish the 
model nicely fit footboards, ^ in. wide, 
to each si-lc of the body, and make 
buffers and cxjupling-hooks as for the 
other models. 

'I'he crane and tender make a pleasing 
model and are fairly easy to put to¬ 
gether. Fir.st build two four-wheeled 
trollies, as in figs. 6 and 14. On one 
build a bo.x 2 in. by 1 in. by 4 in., and glue 
on a lid to it. l{iinning-boar(l.s, ^ in. wide 
and 34 in. long, are fitted to both trucks 
just above the axle.s. 

Now' for the winding gear of the crane. 
This is the only part that is not of card¬ 
board. The cogs are the driving spur- 
wheel and its pinion as found in an old 
alarm clock. If you do not possess such 
a relic, a watchmaker will oblige at a 
trifling cost. You want the cogs still on 
their respective spindles. For the con¬ 
struction of the bearings sec fig. 6. Make 
them of stout or double card and bore all 
Imles marked. On the sjiindle of the 
larger cog fit two cardboard discs to form 
a windlass. The cogs are plaied in posi¬ 
tion, a washer being placed inside the 
frames on the spindles to keep them from 
W’obbling. The handle is of brass. It 
may be made from a piece of scrap-met .'ll 
fill'd to the shape of a crank-web and the 
little brass foot of an alarm clock burred 
in to form the grip. The spindle is also 
burred into the web. 1 he c >gs in their 
bearings must now be glued securely to 
a piece of card 3, in. by 2 in. Then the 
windlass on its bedpl.ate is swivelled to 
the floor of its truck by a bifurcated 
rivet. A series of holes in the floor is 
punched to correspond with a hole in the 
windl.'ifs bed))late. The lever, l (fig. 6), 
i.s simply a rounded piece of wood pushed 
through the hole in the bedplate into one 
on trolley. Thus the crane can be 


slewed round and fixed in any desired 

po.silion. 

The pattern of the jib is immaterlnl, 
but it must be of such a length that the 
end, when lowered for travelling, shall 
lie over the centre of the trolley forming 
the tender. The pulley-w'heel is made of 
three di.scg of cardboard, the outer pair 
at loa.'it in. larger in radius than ihe 
centre one. All three are glued together 
and a spindle pas.sed through the centre. 
I'he jib is joined to the winding gear by 
an axle, n, pa.ssing through both side 
frames and the feet of ihe jib. It is held 
in position for hoisting by a guy-rope 
passing round a small pulley, p, on the 
jib. One side the rope is made fast to 
the side frame, but the other end is fitted 
with a tiny hook fitting into the hole 11 . 
When the crane is brought into use this 
hook is unfastened and dropped into the 
hole H^, thus bringing the jib into a 
more upright position. When lowered for 
travelling the jib should hang just above, 
hut not touching, the lid of the tender. 
Any good cotton string will serve as cable, 
and an old watch sw'ivel makes .*1 fine 
hook. A crane made in this way is 
astonishingly strong. ^ly own w'ould 
rai.se the locomotive quite easily. I say 
“ would ” because the stupid crane tried 
to .stop the engine, which had been 
.swit<'hed on to the wrong line. 

With the experience gained in the con¬ 
st nut ion of these models one should be 
able to copy any type of rolling-sbx'k 
one wishe.s. Photographs and postcards 
are very useful in this respect, especially 
when coloured properly. 

I have wf)rked my own track for an 
h >ur at a time without having anythinp 
off the line. Of course, now and again 
the things seem to go as mad as a card¬ 
board model can. and then there is trouble 
.and a ru.sh on glue. But generally such 
epidemics may be traced to some little 
thing, .‘;uch as a point which does not 
fjiiite close or a wheel that has shifted 
on its spindle. When the trouble is 
hunted down and nailed—or rather glued 
—all is peace again till something else 
upsets the temper of his lordship the loco. 


^ ^ ^ 


At Rotorva with the Kainbow Trout. 


F ly-fishino ! What moments of exquisite 
excitement and pleasure the word 
recalls ! And how many “ B.O.P.” readers 
in all parts of the world must have indulged 
in it! 

In most parts of the civilised world the 
fly-fisherman has his haunts, and wherever 
he is there one may be sure of finding the 
one fish which is his special victim, the 
rainbow trout. 

Few countries offer the fisherman such 
attractions and sport as New Zealand. In 
nearly all the numerous rivers and lakes 
rainbow and brovrn trout abound, the 
former in great profusion, and the latter, 
though fewer, scaling as much as 27 lb., in 
some of the lakes. Though the large fish 
are almost invariably caught in the lakes, 
yet to the enthusiastic expert the rivers 
(iffer the better sport, as the lake trout are 
seldom in very good condition and little 
skill is needed to catch them. To the 
novice, however, the lake fishing is 
“Arcadia”; the chief difference between 
the expert and the novice lying in the fact 


BY C. GORDON THOMPSON. 

that whereas for the former the sport con¬ 
sists not so much in landing the fish when 
hooked as in pitting his skill against the 
wariness of his quarry, luring him from 
his hiding pla< e and hooking him, yet for 
the latter the delight and enjoyment is 
when the fish has risen, has been hooked 
and the fight for life commences at the 
end of thirty or forty yards of thin line 
and light rod. 

Of all the waters of New Zealand none 
is fished to the same extent as the Lake of 
Rotorua. This village, with its houses 
and hotels all built of wood, is situate in 
the midst of the weirdest scenery. In the 
village itself are geysers, miniature vol¬ 
canoes, boiling miid-bolcs, and similar 
fearsome wonders, w'hile in the immediate 
vicinity are to be seen the finest geysers 
in the world—geysers of all sizes, from 
Waimangii, which pours forth mud, rocks, 
and boiling water to a height of 1,500 feet, 
to the little ones which play like fountains 
amidst the pleasure gardens of the village. 

Near by is Lake Rotomahanah, the 


boiling lake, bordered on three sides by 
majestic cliffs which are continually 
hidden by clouds of steam that pour forth 
from fissures in their face, and on the 
fourth side by the mighty volcano Mount 
Taraw'era, which, in the disastrous eruption 
of 1886, destroyed the famous pink and 
white terraces and five Maori villages. 
This lake of several acres in extent is 
always hot and steaming; underneath it 
are seven craters, and in 1886, at the time 
of the eruption, the whole of its waters 
w'ere blown dry by the eruptions. Need¬ 
less to add, this lake forms an exception 
to the general rnn of lakes in New Zea¬ 
land, for here there is nothing living. 

To this Rotorua, this wonderland, thou¬ 
sands of tourists from all parts of the 
globe come annually, and in the course of 
their sightseeing trips all sooner or later 
find their way to the edge of the magnifi¬ 
cent lake which stretches aw’ay for miles 
surrounded by the bush-clad slopes of 
mighty mountains. On the few acres of 
flat by the water’s margin Maori villages 
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are dotted around, and here, aa the even¬ 
ing falls, you may see yachts and motor 
launches come back to their moorings in 
some sheltered corner from time to time. 
In one, perhaps, is a party of tourists who 
have been sightseeing ; in another, a party 
of yachtsmen returning from a day’s 
cruise; in another, fishermen who have 
been out for a day’s sport. 

Give your attention for a moment to this 
party of fishermen, with faces tanned by 
the glorious New Zealand sun, aglow with 
health and wreathed with smiles, a fact 
in iUelf indicative of enjoyment. They 
leap ashore; the tackle is collected and put 
aside with that care w’hiih every fisher¬ 
man spends on his favourite rod, and then 
the boatman hands out the fish. What a 
sight! It almost reminds one of the 
return of the herring fleet at one of the 
big fishing centres. Ten, twenty, thirty, 
a hundred, in fact any number of magni¬ 
ficent rainbow trout are soon lying on the 
landing-stage, iridescent in the iiglit of the 
setting sun ; indeed, on a good day a large 
party will often bring in several hundreds 
of such fish, varying generally from two 
pounds to ten pounds in weight. 

It is on an occasion like this that the 
microbe of the “ fishing fever ” enters into 
the blood of the onlooker. The fish un¬ 
loaded, selected ones strung on gaffs, and 
the remainder given to expectant natives, 
sportsmen and onlookers move forward to 
their respective hotels discussing the day’s 
exploits; and it is then that, realising the 
amount of sport essential to a catch of 
such magnitude, the mere onlooker’s long¬ 
ing to try becomes stronger until it 
becomes irresistible. No sooner is dinner 
over the same evening, therefore, than the 
would-be fishermen stroll round to the big 
shop and interview its enthusiastic pro¬ 
prietor, Mr. lies, himself a great fisher¬ 
man. With his help flies are bought, 
tackle and waders hired, and each man 
returns to the hotel to sleep and dream of 
the monsters he hopes to catch and the 
struggles that are to ensue on the morrow. 

After an early breakfast the party, 
equipped w'ith fishing impedimenta and 
luncheon baskets, proceeds to the lake 
side, there hire a launch, and .soon is on 
its way to one of the recognised fishing 
grounds, generally the mouth of some 
rivulet. As the launch floats steadily on 
the boatman supplies pleasant excitation 
with his tales of record catches and thrill¬ 
ing incidents. Meanw'hile, everyone is 
getting the rods fitted up and flies tied 
on. Soon the boatman points out the 
fishing ground. The hills roll down to 
within a few yards of the lake, and as one 
looks from a distance they seem one 
mighty forest, covered as they are by the 
wonderful and gorgeous New Zealand 
bush even to the water’s edge. Nearer, a 
small wooden house in a clearing comes 
into view, and then another and another, 
until on the flat between the foot of the 
hills and the edge of the lake a whole 
Maori village reveals itself, its quaint 
honses of stained and painted carved 
wood, with their thatched roofs, looking 
most picturesque against the sapphire blue 
of the lake and the dark-green background 
of the bush. It is here, where a silvery 
rivolet empties itself into the lake, that 
the party are to endeavour to lure the wily 
rainbow trout from his watery etrong- 
hold. 

The launch moves up to its position and 
the anchor is dropped. All is don^ as 
quietly as possible to avoid disturbing 
either the fish or the enthusiasts who have 
already taken up positions. Then the 
party is disposed according to the direc¬ 
tions of the boatman; those members who 


have secured waders are placed in the best 
iivailable positions, and the others, who 
have thought fit to come without, are dis¬ 
posed as conveniently as may be in the 
launch. All at length satisfactorily 
settled, each one begins to ca.st hi.s fly to 
the best of his ability, instructed by the 
bjatman. and endeavouring to follow the 
example of the older hands who are fish¬ 
ing near, and on each cast anxiously 
watching for the hoped-for rise. Sooner 
or later the exciting moment comes; for 
one is never disappointed and made to go 
home without ever having had one or tw^o 
fights. The fish rushes away, the line 
runs out, and there he is thirty or forty 
yards away leaping out of the water in his 
struggle for life. Gradually the line is 
wound up until he is brought nearer to his 
captor; but when almost within reach of 
the gaff aw'ay he goes again, and so the 
fight goes on until he breaks away or is 
gaffed and laid in the launch, a picture 
scintillating in the sunlight, a trophy fit 
for the best of sportsmen—a fighting rain¬ 
bow trout. 

It is no uncommon sight in these, the 
w'ell-known and best fishing grounds, to 
see twenty or thirty rods, men and ladies, 
at work flogging the lake, standing in a 
semicircle round the mouth of the rivulet, 
each separated from his neighbour by just 
a few yards ; and it is seldom one cannot 
discern somewhere amongst them a rod 
bent nearly double and a fish leaping 
madly and fighting for his life at the end 
of the line, for the trout are so numerous 
that as many as eighty or ninety are taken 
on one rod in a day, and few weigh under 
a pound. 

In consequence of the wanton and 
wholesale destruction that formerly took 
place, how^ever, the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment, who are the proprietors of all the 
fishing in the islands, have placed a limit 
on the number of fish to be taken per rod 
daily, and now, though eighty or ninety 
may be caught, all beyond thirty must be 
put back. 

The comparative ease w ith which these 
lake trout are caught, of course, makes 
the lake fishing especially delightful to 
the novice. The natives of the surround¬ 
ing Maori villages, notably Ohinemutu, 
wading into the water, cast about with 
heavy tackle, drop each fly with a resound¬ 
ing splash, yet they seem to catch almost 
as many fish as the skilled fisherman. 

Seldom is it that any one of a party of 
novices is so unsuccesshil as to have killed 
nothing. Everyone returns usually well 
satisfied with the day’s sport. The day 
has not been wasted ; they set out a party 
of novices, they come back enthusiastic, 
if not expert, fishermen. Henceforth, 
geysers, native villages, silica terraces, all 
tourist trips, are ignored, only the fishing 
has any power to attract. 

Of these fishermen initiated at this little 
village of wonders in the North Island, 
some few return to revisit the same 
places, but the majority become proficient 
in the art, grasp its subtler details, and 
henceforth spend their holiday.*? fishinpr the 
rivers, which call for the greater skill. 

So it is that year by year the sport 
acquires more devotees, for once a man 
becomes an enthusiastic fly-fisherman, for 
him there is no other sport, and he 
remains a frequenter of rivers and a caster 
of flies to the end. And as the Govern¬ 
ment own all the fishing, a licence from 
them enables one to fish in all and every 
piece of water or river in the islands, and 
this licence is obtained at the cost of a 
few sHillings. Well may it be said that 
New Zealand is the fisherman’s paradise ! 
The islands also offer great attractions to 


the deep-sea fisherman, for though there is 
nothing of quite such magnitude as the 
“ tarpon,’’ yet there are sharks in plenty 
aliordmg exeitement enough, al.so the 
great “ Harpiika ”—a fish of great size 
and much delicacy. 

Scotland and Norway may, and do, offer 
fine opportunites, but for the enthusiast 
<»f all Kinds of fishing—New Zoiiland for 
ever ! 
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To Corrfspoxdrvts .—to eorrespondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
non—the sending of stamped and addresseii envelopes 
no'wifhstandina. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters miLst be acblressed to the Editor, ^ B.O.P„'" 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
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J. H. (Betfjtft). The artirle on “Ilrw to make a 
Motiel .Mill lor Mice ” api>ciirod iii our .lamiiiry I'urt. 
Copitrs can still be obbiiiicii, by order tliruucli you 
iHxiksellfT, or direct Iroiii this olh«-e. only in the 
latter case you will have to pay jMstu^e cxira. 

N. ri Ri'UASF. and A. Coicn. -Willi.uii tlu* Fourth 
four]H':iuyiii(H:t'»? are worth eiLrhteeiipeuce each, and 
the sliiiiiiif'o are worth half a crown. 

Silver.— 1. The inUTcst on one hundred pounda at 
tliree per cent, is three pounds. '2. There is no 
unit of interest. 3. Not tliat we are aware of, and, 
consequently, 4, cannot sav, and have no id<‘a. 
In short, \ou have been niisinf irnied, altlKiiich 
you may have se<*n it in p int. r.. 'I'he mails are 
Ported on hoard ship into the dilTerent roads and 
are dt'Sfiatclied on arrival by the railways that .serve 
those roads. Tlie sortim; voes on in seriw from 
the i,Teater to the I«*ss, the last sorting being by 
the postman for his round. 

G. .IFARV.—1. Tlie book on seamanship generally 
used Is by To<l(! and M hall. It can be olttidned 
at any nautical booksi-ller's. 2. 'Jiiere is always 
u lar^'e number of liohh rs of .sueli certilicates who 
are glad to go as third and fourth otbeers. 

A. ChaRLF-s.—A s a branch of the signalling staff : but 
for all grades in tlie Navy the biist |)l;ui is to write 
direct for particulars to tlie f^ecretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 

I'. K. F. D. —The kite articles you want were in the 
second volume, thirty years ago. 

J. Gardner. —Your best plan would be to buy some 
of the solution sold by the tentmakers, as it is too 
large a job to deal with satisfactorily with home¬ 
made materials and w ould cost more. I lie liest 
proertes is that with linseed oil and iron soap, tlie 
iron soap being obtained by mi.xing a hot solution 
of soft soap with a solution of iron sulphate, and 
washing the preciiiitate. 

r. .M’PLERY,—We have had several articles on canaries 
and vou will find manv paragraphs about tiieni iii 
“ lioings of the Month ” in any of our recent 
Vfilumca. 

C. N. J.—Some of your suggestions are impracticable, 
others w ill be kejd in mind, .sliould any opening cx'eur. 

J A CASH.—Yours is index’d a pitiable confession, 
i’hcre is nothing for it but to tell you plainly that 
you must struggle against your besetments and 
.strive to be a man, if you ever hope to be resp^s t^.d 
Its such—to rise, as the poet puts it, on the "stei'ping 
,-tone of your dead self to higher things." Nor 
should you of all people forget that there is (hie 
over ready to help and save those who go to Him 
is penitence and faith. 
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must be on the dial of the watch you buy if you want to 
get your money’s worth. 

ON SALE BY 12,000 BI^ITISH DEALERS. 

Write us if you have any diihculty in finding an logenoU dealer. 


New Eclipsa 
Junior* « 
Midget • 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 289 Audrey Haase. Ely PUct. Loadoo. EC 


S GIS^'X'XS. 


Sl:%.eLl:x INFX^loarx, 


With every "Sultan** Packoti 3d., enntainimt 75 genuine varieties including the latest British Colonial Issue 
Trenfrsranu 1911 (Sultan), Azores 19n (" Republica’* surcharKs on King: Manuel Issue), Equatorial Africa 1911 
(Native Warrior). Spanish Morocco, China, Guatemala, Dom nioti of New Zealand 1910. Philii)i)ine Islands. Uervia (Kiug Peter), 
Bulgaria (King Ferdinand*, Routiiania King Charles). Turkish Empire, Columbia Kepublic. Kingdom of Prussia, V'eneriiela, Tunis 
(Mosque), Partvguay, Montenegro (Celebration issuo 1910), San Marino, Zanzibar (Sultan All bin Hamoud), <tc.. &c. 

Entire packet of 75 selected varieties, including gratis sot cf 5 Persian 3d. PostaKO Id. exL>a <Colonios and abroad 3d. 
extra). Only one “ Sultan ’’ packet supplied to each applicant. 


HAVE YOU soon our 1911 Prico List and Guido to Stamp collecting? If not. ’•rite lor it at once. It Is gratis on appHcaiioa i 
and is the best Stamp List published. 100 pages, 400 iPn.strations, full of bargains. In Packets, Sets, and Albums, Slc. 


SRRING'TON Sa MAR’TIN, SOUrTH HACKNEY, EONDON. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4cl. 

148 Genuine Foreiisrn Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States. Cyprus. China, Ecuador. Gobi Coast. Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico, &c.. Sets of 9 bonniark, 6 Japan. *2 Austrian Jubilee, 6 Canada. 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal. Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, »kc. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also puichnsitig from our .\pproval 
Sheets is pre>ented gratis with a fine bet of 7 Finland, a Catalogue aud 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Alburn free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to eeu?h applicant. 

CAPE &, CO.. importfV BRISTOL. 


SPX^ENDID S'X'AIVIPS 

A Marvellous Olfer for a Short Time Only. 
Th«*Ho Niam;>s are collected by foreign miwKioimry 
Bocieliea and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will he also found the tollowlns: 
scarce l’i<-torlal TPMS. CHII.I (new isHue), 
CHINA. IlllITISH COLONIAIJ^. 4c. Postane 14 
extra Smd 6ti. P O. P«.«4La,:e abroad 4d. extra. 

M. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Oifij.) Griaiills Id.. Banitl. 


SENF’S and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
aler or direct from HORACE J. ViSEK & CO., 5 Rangoon Street, 
E.O. Write for Prospectus. 


ALEC WATSON, 

Practical Sports Outfitter, 

(O. Department), 

39 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Do you play Crickel, Tennis, Croquel, Golf, Badminton, 
Bowls, or, are you a Runner ? If so, send for A.W.’s 
1911 Summer Catalogue, now ready. 


Perhaps you are a Scout and in- 
tcresled in the movement ? You 
will End A.W.’s Scout Li.tl a great 
help. 


Are you interested in Boxing and 
Physical Culture ? If so, send for A.W.'s 
up-to-date, well illustrated Catalogue B. 
It will repay you. 
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KB* It must be distinctly und'^-stood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any respnsibility WHATEVEk for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc cautioned 
adainst sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries as to the bona tides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertii^ementii In this column is 

3d. for 12 Words, 

ftnd a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve, Name and 
addrexB and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the ** B O.P. ” is nt press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publisneis to arcept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

STAMPS .—W dIfTcrpnt.. Id : 100 difTcrent, 3d.: postage Id.—R. CIIXPLIN, Sunnyholme. 
Shaftf^hury Avonm*. Sontliamptnti. 

35 BRITISH BIRDS EGGS, named and one hole blown. It. 3d., post free.—Y atks, 
Hnmmorfleld. 8t. Annos on S«>a. 

FINE PET LIZARDS, per pair, post free, with instructions, lai.— Yatkm. Summerfield. 
8t. Annes on Sea. 

lOO well set. larRo Showy Moths and Butterflies, in box, povt free, It. 8J.— Yatks. 
Summerfleld. St. Annrs-on Soa. 

1,000 STAMPS, includinit Portui^al Repuhllca, Nyassa 1011, Kelantan 1011. Trencuanu 
1011. /ansibar 1010. U S A. (Warship). Dutch Indies, 7d. post free.—CaoCKKn, 
Olenroy Street. CardilT. 

SALE.—Vole. 2fi. 27, 28 ' hoy’s Own Paper ": splendid condition, hound ; 4*. each. 10» 6d. 

the three ; also Senf Stamp All uoi, cost 17*.. sell lOt &i. —Waiihi’R. Holvl)OUrne, .Alton. 
PAIR SANDOW’S SprlnitKrlp Dumb bells; cost 12* »V1. ; hardly soiled; charts and 
instructions complete: Isell 7» 6». post .free.—J. Mxultsaid. 10 St. Coluxnb Street, 
Letterkenny, Co PoneCal, Ireland. 

COOK'S, MALDIVE, VIRGIN, free with approval sheets; send stamped envelope.— 

TPRNKR. helUniie, South ''‘ofxlford. 

** BOY'S HERALD” COUPONS.-Have you any for sale '-STACK, ]nr., 20 Welling. 

ton Hoad. Cork. 

''DIAMOND STAR” FOUNTAIN PEN. fitted solid pold nib ; sent free any oddreau. 
If satisfied, send 'i*. (Vi. ; If not. return pen.—M. ClkalL.. Belvedere. Swanage. 


FOR SALE (continued). 

ROLAND HILL Stamp Album, coat 1* . with 50 stamps and mounta. all forSd,: 

Pirtnres ‘JXiO goo»l as new. 2*. ; 'Anter I'istol. cost 2*., in ttood workinu order. U.U., 
Good I'ookct Knife 2 blades, worth 2* — P>1.. or accept 4 *. &<. for whole lot.—O. SlITTH. 
Nurseries, Loughboroufih, Lclcesteishire. 

HAND CAMERA, holds 6 plates. Rf by 3|. 3*.; Scout's Hat (unaaed), site Ci t*-: 

Haversack, flef.—L. P. Skruinkon, Dnnkeld, Llnthorpe, Middlesbrough, 

STAMPS. Finest copies, lowest prices. Approval selectlona from H- upwards-- 
FlkTl'IIK.R, 1 Central Uoitd, Port Snulitfht. 

600 ASSORTED STAMPS, including Paraguay. Braiil, Newfoundland. Peru. Uwo- 
burg. Natal, Wurtcinburg. Send 4 </.-Ckaio, Netherfleld. Wali>ole Hoad. Boacombe. 
PRIZE MICE.— Yellows. Blues, Silvers. Reds. Chinchillas. Creams. WTiites, Blscta. 
Chocolates, Variegated: Od., 1*., each. Non-prise, Sd., fVl.—R, PLOWXA.JI, Seaton. 
Devonshire. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.-All sUmpt |d. each ; 50 free to appUcanU.-Cox. m Cam¬ 
bridge Hoad, Seven Kings. 

EXCHANGE. 

FOLDING POCKET FILM GAMER A. No. 2. for Plato Camera, folding prafertsd: 
good maker.— Stack. Jnr., 20 Wellington Road, (k>rk. 
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1 .—Mystification. 


The Hidden Tepror 

By J. DOUGALL REID, 


AMthor of “ Conn's Coup^' “His First Trail," etc. 


M yst’ry ! ” repeated the cheeky griff, 
with lofty contempt for inferior 
intelligence. ** Looks to me as there ain’t 
much myst'rv about it. The mules were 
either et up by wild beasts, or they were 
sneaked by thieving natives.’* 

“Did you ever see the place?*’ asked 
one of his hearers, a youth of about the 
same age as himself. 

“No.” 

“ Thought so. If you had, you wouldn’t 
get tidking such rot. It wasn’t wild 
beasts, for in that case bones *ud have 
been left.’’ 

“An’ weren’t they?** 

“No. Though the valley was searched 
from end to end, none were found.” 

“Then it’s been pythons; they don’t 
leave bones,” suggested the resourceful 
Wricks; a solution received with a shout 
of derisive laughter, even the native hands 
joining in. Jokes and jocular folk were 
scarce about that factory, and, although 
Bob Wricks was a well-grown lad enough, 
it was felt that this particular jape was far 
too big for one of his size. The notion of 
a python large enough to swallow a full- 
grown mule was refreshing ! 

“ Python your granny,” said a man who 
had not hitherto spoken. “ A thirty-footer 
might manage to scoff a man endways; 
but even it couldn’t get outside of a 
bunched-up mule. No, Wricks, my lad, 
you’ll have to guess again.” 

“ Native loot-wallahs, then,” chipped in 
the still undaunted Wricks. “ If it wasn’t 
natives, it must have been something with 
wings, an’ that’s a wilder idea than the 
pythons, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

“No, nor natives,” replied the other, 
steadily. “ The thing has happened twice, 
an’ both times in broad daylight, so that 
if any natives had been about they must 
have been seen by the herders. One mule 
first time an’ two the second, simply 
vanished off the face of the earth.” 

“ Any holes in the ground or deep pools 
in the river ? ’* 

“’Tain’t a river; it’s only a brook. 
No; there are no holes nor pools, nor any¬ 
thing of the kind. It beats the lot of us.” 

“ Well, it won’t beat me, just yet,” said 
Wricks, with that perky assurance that 
looked so like empty conceit, but that in 
this case had a wonderful reserve of 
shrewd wit and cool courage behind it. 
“ I’ll just wait till the boss offers a re¬ 
ward for the bursting up of this great 




2.—Elucidation. 
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disappearing trick. When he does—well, 
see me doing the bloated capitalist. I'm 
a don at bloatin’, I am.” 

This characteristically modest statement 
was received with laughter and derisive 
chaff, and then the sound of the factory 
bell broke up the gathering. To the 
general disposition to set Wricks down as 
a ” gasbag ” there was, however, one ex¬ 
ception found in the youth who had first 
combated the Londoner's theories anent 
the vanishing mules. This lad, Joe Pren- 
Bon by name, was the son of an engineer- 
operative of the jute factory, and was 
seventeen years of age. He had been bom 
in India, had lived all his life there, and, 
in consequence, might have been expected 
to know more about the country than his 
chum. Bob Wricks, whose stay in the great 
dependency barely made out a single year. 
As a matter of fact, he did not, however. 
Apart from his work in the factory, ho 
was inclined to be lazy, and thought it 
better fun to spend his leisure time with 
book and an ice-water chattie than in 
ranging the sweltering jungles with a rifle, 
as did Wricks. 

The latter was a nephew of the manager 
of the works, and was nearly eighteen. 
Up to the date of his father’s death he 
had lived in London; but when his dead 
mother’s bachelor brother sent him an in¬ 
vitation all the way from India, the level¬ 
headed youth, having neither kith nor kin 
to consult, promptly accepted, and so found 
his way to Dharket. Here his success was 
rapid and continuous, alike in the affec¬ 
tions of his uncle and the esteem of his 
employers. Among the small European 
population of the station he was regarded 
as a good sort who would have been better 
if he had had less conceit; while crystal¬ 
lised native opinion had it that he was a 
” plenty good young sahib who would 
grow into a plenty much rupee old sahib,” 
if he didn’t get devoured in some of his 
numerous, and often reckless, jungle ex¬ 
peditions—for he was a bom shikari. 

To return. When the little crowd roimd 
the two lads had dispersed, Prenson, who 
had been eyeing the other with a sort of 
speculative curiosity, asked : 

” What put that idea of a reward into 
your head? ” 

” Heard Nunc and one of the'proprietors 
speaking about it,” replied Wricks. ” But, 
of course, what I said to the chaps about 
waitin’ for that reward was all guff. If 
I'd any idea as to how this game is being 
played, I’d move without thinking of a 
reward.” 

” I’m glad to hear that, for the other 
'ud have been a bit—^well, low down.” 

” It just would. But s'pose we go up 
to that valley now, while the mules and 
cattle are down here. We might find out 
something as 'ud bear out my idea.” 

“Then you've got one?” 

” Yes; but it’s too young to be talked 
about just yet. When it’s able to run 
alone I’ll give yon an introduction.” 

“'All right. Come on.” And as the self¬ 
same accident to a section of the machinery 
had set them both free for the afternoon, 
they took their way forthwith to the 
valley of mystery. 

To look at, there was nothing repulsive 
or forbidding about it. Perhaps half a mile 
long and just over a quarter-mile in width, 
its sides were shut in by steep slopes, sheer 
precipices, indeed, up whose frowning 
faces there was assuredly no path for 
mules, although donkeys might have 
found one. A thin ribbon of a stream 
came down from the upper end of the 
valley, forming a succession of shallow 
pools all along its course, and it was the 
fresh vegetation continually springing up 


around these pools that had caused the 
mules and the few oxen the station boasted 
to be brought there. Throughout the 
whole extent of the place there was not a 
single tree or bush to be seen, and this, 
with the total absence of upstanding rocks 
or boulders, gave conclusive force to the 
contention of the herders—all natives—^that 
whatever had become of the missing 
mules, predatory human hands were not 
responsible for their evanishment. 

Slowly, very slowly. Wricks went up the 
valley, following closely the course of the 
stream. But though his tongue was silent, 
his eyes were busy enough, and his thin, 
sun-tanned face was all alight with eager 
expectancy—the look of one who finds 
before he actually sees. Then, as the 
twain reached the top, where the stream 
came tumbling over a ledge about five feet 
high, they stopped and looked at each 
other—Prenson with the old blank wonder 
in his eyes, but with dawning comprehen¬ 
sion showing in those of his companion. 

“Twigged anything? ” asked Prenson. 

“ One or two little things that seem all 
to point one way,” was the reply. “ But 
I want more than hints to go upon. Let's 
go farther.” 

Prenson stared, as well he might. The 
ledge ran like a wall across the valley head 
and at no point offered a path of passage 
to anything of the horse or ox kind. 

“ Surely you don’t think that mules 'ud 
climb that dyke—and not a green leaf 
beyond to tempt them ? ” asked Prenson, 
in surprise. 

“ Oi course I don’t,” replied Wricks. 
“But then, you see, men oould climb it, 
and it is signs of men I'm looking for. 
We may find such higher up that gorge, 
if- Hello ! Whars up now? ” 

The interjected question was evoked by 
a hoarse, dull roaring coming from the far 
inner gloom of the gorge. Then, while 
they stood staring expectantly, the 
shrunken stream rose in its banks with a 
curious pulsing motion, coming over the 
fall in a wide and widening wave before 
whose hissing advance the friends had to 
retire with some expedition. They watched 
the dark swell of augmented waters go 
swiftly and soundlessly down the valley 
till it reached the broad sand flat at what 
was nearly the stream’s mid-course. 
There, to their utter astonishment, it 
suddenly vanished, and, though the now 
lessening flood continued to descend, little 
or nothing of it went past that particular 
spot. But a broad and slowly widening 
circle of darker yellow all at once ap¬ 
peared, creeping outwards over the sunlit 
flat. 

Wricks glanced at his companion's face, 
and, reading on it only dull amazement, 
smiled slightly and made for the dyke. 

“ Come on; we may as well go into the 
gorge a bit, since we are here,” he said, 
briskly. “ I don’t suppose, though, as 
we’ll nnd anything much.” 

Ho was mistaken, as, before they had 
gone two hundred yards, they found a very 
ugly something; or possibly it found 
them, worse luck. Stumbling along over 
the loose stones, they were suddenly 
charged by a snorting, bellowing ava¬ 
lanche, on whose fearsome front tossed 
and glanced a pair of great horns. In its 
huge bulk, far exceeding that of any other 
of the ox kind, in the mountainous eleva¬ 
tion of its backbone ridge, in the “white 
stockings ” reaching up over its knees, but 
most of all in its truly demoniacal display 
of rage. Wricks recognised the gaur {Bo$ 
Gaurus), a beast that, for size, strength, 
and ferocity, is the most dreaded of all in 
the northern jungles. 

It was well for the two lads, all unarmed 


as they were, that the fearfuUv rough 
nature of the ground hampered their iSt- 
rible assailant somewhat, as, but for that, 
they oould not possibly have escaped. 
Even with such disadvantage the raging 
brute gained upon them fast in their de¬ 
sperate race for the dyke, and when Pren- 
son suddenly came down with a badly 
wrenched anJde, he, at least, thought that 
he had not another minute to live. 

But in so thinking he reckoned without 
the quick wit of his companion. A glance 
showed Wricks that his chum was unable 
to rise, and in an instant he had darted off 
on a course at right angles to that of the 
advancing gaur. 

“You lie low; I’ll draw him off,” he 
shouted, and hearing, Prenson made an 
effort to drag himself between two screen¬ 
ing boulders, while the intrepid Londoner 
continued his headlong flight, riskine 
broken bones at every step. But, favoured 
by the descending sls ^t of the gorge floor, 
the savage beast gained on him rapidly, 
eo that, when he finally cleared the ledge 
with a bound that would have done credit 
to a sasin antelope, barely four yards lay 
between him and his fell pursuer. 

So far he had won, but much the 
hardest part of his work was yet to do. 
The gaur, as he saw when it pulled up 
on the edge of the drop, had been 
wounded, either in a fight with one of ito 
own kind or by some wandering shikari, 
and its naturally morose temper was 
roused to the highest pitch of vindictive 
malignity. If allowed to go back, it could 
scarry fail to find Prenson, which would 
simply mean that the latter would be 
gor^, tossed, and trampled out of sem¬ 
blance to humanity. At all hazards to 
himself he must get the furious beast 
down into the valley, he taking the ri^ 
of being able to climb the ledge again 
before the brute could get at him. 

That decided, he fell to work with a 
cheerful recklessness that made the anxi¬ 
ously watching Prenson’s hair stand on 
end. Dancing about just below the fum¬ 
ing, frothing demon, ne delivered a wild 
series of pantomimic attacks, shouting out 
criminal libels on gaurs generally, and this 
gaur especially, at the very top of bis 
voice, punctuating his “ few remarks ” tbs 
while with a fusillade of flying rocks. 

“ Come on, ek piref Come on, ek kcia 
8uar/ ” he«yelled. “ Come on, an' stan* up 
to a man, if you've the pluck of an ikki 
in your catsmeat carcass. Come on, an’ 
stop roarin' for your mammy, you dead 
rat, you kcda suar^ you—etc., etc.” 

How long this sort of thing might have 
continued is uncertain; but just as tbe 
reckless Wricks was in the middle of ao 
outburst that would have electrified 
Demosthenes, one of the punctuation 
marks hit the “black pig” squarely in 
the ejye, enraging it to the pitch of 
“ coming on” without more ado. With a 
snort and a heave it plunged right over, 
making the earth shake as it landed, fir^ 
on its knees and then on its head. But it 
waa up again in an instant, and, shaking 
itself with a savage bellow, went tearing 
at Wricks. 

The latter having realised that there 
was no time for escape by tbe ledge, was 
now scudding down the valley at a great 
rate, directing his course towards its left 
side. He was a good runner, and was 
doing his utmost, but with it all it seemed 
to Prenson that he had no chance of ulti¬ 
mate escape from the huge beast pursuing 
him, and that was lessening the distance 
between them with sickening rapidity. 
Like the elephant, the gaur is one of the. 
ungainliest of runners, but the way both 
can cover ground when angry is simply 
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amazing, and bo Wricks found it. Yet 
althou^ Bucceesive glances over his 
shoulder must have made him fully aware 
of this, the lively Cockney did not appear 
to think that his bolt was shot by any 
means, judging from the defiantly provo¬ 
cative yells he let off from time to time. 

The gaur continued to gain until it 
seemed to Prenson that another couple of 
bounds must throw it on the flying man 
—for man in every inch of him the brave 
stripling was proving himself to be. But 
all at once, and just as his destruction 
appeared inevitable, Wricks checked, 
darting sharply to the right. The gaur, 
in a frantic effort to pull up, went sailing 
along on its haunches for some yards, then 
lost its balance altogether and rolled 
bodily into a little sandy dip or hollow, 
the TOttom of which was covered with a 
mus of “ Devil’s-grip ” thorns—vegetable 
wire ropes set with hooks that never let 
go. The thing had happened just be¬ 


tween the dark ring already referred to 
and the precipitous side of the valley, and 
as Wric^ kept on running, Prenson saw 
that it appeared to be his object to place 
the ring between himself and his brute 
pursuer. 

And in this he succeeded, for by the 
time the gaur had tom itself out of the 
thorns and scrambled out of the hollow, 
the nimble Wricks had scudded well 
round the opposite side of the ring. Then, 
as soon as he was sure that the gaur had 
seen him, he set off in a straight line for 
the other side of the vallev, thus placing 
the dark circle directly in tne beast’s way. 
The latter, mad now to foaming, ^ave one 
thunderous bellow, and, lowering its great 
head, tore blindl;^ forward—^to plunge into 
the ring and vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

For a moment the sluggish settling of 
sand and water was disturbed by an up¬ 
ward heaving; then that too subsided and 


nothing showed save the glistening surface 
of the sinister ring, with one awed youth 
gaping among the upper rocks, and 
another astute ditto sitting on the sand 
and wondering whether there was breath 
enough in all India to serve his turn. 

** Magic ! ” quoth he, when, later, he 
answered a remark of Prenson’s—“ Ma^ic ! 
—fudge ! Did you never hear of a quick¬ 
sand? Well, that’s one down there, and 
that’s where the mules went.” 

** But—but it wasn’t there when we 
came up.” 

”No; it’s only there when those 
freshets come down the river—at least, 
that’s how I make it out. Lucky I spotted 
it before that gaur turned up, though; I 
don’t know what I’d have done else. I 
exj^ct they’ll fence that bit in after this.” 

They did, and had no more mule mys¬ 
teries. Nor did the acuteness, ^ r^ource, 
and cool couram of Wricks in utilising the 
hidden terror lack reward either. 


THE TREASURE OF THE "SAN PHILIPO.” 


B t daybreak on the following morning 
the gale had moderated, and, the 
wind being dead aft, the mainsail and 
mizzen had been stowed and the square sail 
set. 

We had passed Ushant light during the 
ni^t and were now well into the Bay. 

When I came on deck there was notmng 
to be seen save an unbroken waste of water; 
although the waves were not so high nor 
so steep, they were of great distance from 
crest to crest, as, with imfailing regularity, 
they rolled into the Bay from the vast 
Atlantic. 

After breakfast I went into my cabin to 
see how the rescued man was progressing. 
He was asleep, but while I was engaged 
in taking some articles from a drawer he 
awoke with a sudden start and sat up in 
his bunk. 

Where am I ? ” he asked. 

” On board the yacht For tuna.” 

“How did I get here? Ah—I re¬ 
member.” 

• “How do you feel this morning?” I 
inquired politely. “ Is there anything you 
require ? ” 

“ I should like something to drink, for 
my throat is like a limeldln. What’s 
this ? ” he added, placing his hand over his 
bandaged face. “ Have I had a cut? ” 
“Yes, a slight one,” I replied. “Take 
it easy and I’H send Johnston in with your 
breakfast.” 

I went out, and, having told our steward 
to take the stranger a good meal, I rejoined 
the pater and informed him that the man 
was awake. 

“ What are we going to do with him ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Put him aboard the first homeward- 
bound vessel we speak to, or else land him 
at Gib. Poor fellow, he’s had a narrow 
squeak, but I cannot for the life of me 
understand why foolhardy fellows persist 
in taking, single-handed, risks in small 
yachts. When we had the 5pray, keeping 
in sight of land was good enough for me, 
and then only with a sharp eye on the 
barometer. Where he came from and 
where he was making for seems a mystery, 
but I suppose we sh^ know before long.” 


By PERCY P. WBSTBRMAN, 

, Author of “ A Lad of Qrit,** etc, 

CHAFTEB IX .—AH ADDITION TO THE CBEW. 

“ How far have we come ? ” I asked, as I 
saw my father examine the indicator of 
the log. 

“A hundred and fifty-six miles in 
twenty-three hours.” 

“ And how far before we sight land ? ” 

“Roughly, it is three hundred miles to 
Cape Finisterre, and then we shall be 
practically in sight of land right round 
the coast of Portugal and Spain till we 
reach Gib.” 

“And where’s Uncle Herbert? I 
haven’t seen him this morning.” 

“But haven’t you heard him? It’s his 
watch below, and most likely he’s sound 
asleep and snoring. But look, here’s a 
sight for you.” 

Rapidly bearing down towards us was a 
huge liner, her graceful hull glistening in 
the sunlight as she thrashed her way 
through the water. As she drew nearer 
we could see her decks crowded with ^s- 
sengers, who were regarding, doubUess 
with considerable curiosity, our little 
strangely rigged craft as she ploughed her 
way over the rollers. 

We dipped our ensign, and in reply the 
liner’s flag was slowly lowered and as 
slowly rehoisted, and twenty minutes later 
she was a mere speck on the horizon. 

Soon afterwards the rescued yachtsman 
appeared on deck, assisted by Johnston, 
and, making his way towards us, warmly 
thanked my father for saving his life. 

“ You certainly were in a bit of a pickle,” 
remarked my pater, offering him a deck¬ 
chair and producing his cigar-case. “ Let’s 
hear all about it, for, with pardonable 
curiosity, I am eager to learn the facts of 
the case.” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Trevena. You see, 
I obtained your name from the steward, 
and have gathered some particulars about 
the Fortuna. But, to proceed to the story 
of my adventures. My name is Arthur 
Conolly, by profession I am a doctor of 
medicine, by choice I would be a yachtsman, 
for the sea always had a strong attraction 
for me. When at home I live in Dublin—or 
* dear dirty Dublin,’ as my compatriots 
fondly term it—but on every suitable 
opportunity I cruise around the British 


Isles in my ihree-tonner Sea Shell, or rather, 
I should say, I cruised, for my snug little 
craft is unfortunately at the bottom of the 
sea. 

“ On Monday last I left Wexford Har¬ 
bour intending to fetch Falmouth and 
thence coast by easy stages round to the 
Solent, where I have invariably spent the 
months of July and August during the past 
seven years. The Sea Shell is, or was, a 
modern type of boat, with spoon bow and 
short counter, and a short keel. She had 
a watertight cockpit, and was in every 
way fitted for single-handed work, except 
for one thing : she would not lie hove-to 
without constant attention, a fault which 
the older type of straight-stemmed boats 
never possessed; and that defect was the 
cause of my misfortune. 

“ All went well till I had reeled off 
160 miles by the log and had sighted the 
Wolf on my port bow. The glass had been 
very irregular during the last twelve hours, 
but just before nightfall it came on to 
blow hard from the north-west. Knowing 
I was in the vicinity of the dangerous 
Scilly Islands I bore up to the south’ard, 
intending to give them a wide berth before 
heading up Channel, but about two in the 
morning the squalls were so frequent and 
violent that I threw out a sea-anchor. 

“ Daylight showed that I was within five 
miles of St. Agnes, and the wind having 
veered to the north’ard I knew that I was 
comparatively safe and was in no danger 
of being cast ashore, though the shift of 
wind had knocked up a nasty cross-sea. 

“ However, for six hours the Sea Shell 
rode to the sea-anchor, but about noon, 
while I was down below having something 
to eat, the yacht’s motion became so erratic, 
and such heavy seas tumbled on her decks, 
that I knew something had gone wrong. 

“ Upon going on deck, I found, to my 
horror, that the riding-rope of the sea- 
anchor had chafed through, and conse¬ 
quently, the anchor being lost, the yacht 
was aimlessly tossing in the crested seas. 
Only one thing remained to be done : to 
show the merest spread of canvas and try 
and gain the shelter of the land. 1 
managed, although I was frequently up 
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to my waist in water, to hoist the reefed ** Don’t you think you tempted Pro- willing or unwilling, for tha next few 

foresail, and, the yacht’s head having ^en vidence once too often? ” asked my father. days.*^ 

paid off, I thereupon began to set the close- “ After all, long single-handed cruises may “ I am deeply obliged to you,*' replied 
reefed mainsail. Hardly had I hoisted the be considered smart in their way, but are the Doctor; “but pardon me if I make 

throat than an extra strong squall struck they worth the risk ? ” a suggestion that may not meet with your 

the boat, and in a moment the mainsail had “ No more risky than ballooning, moim- approval. Like most Irishmen, I am a> 
burst right along the centre cloths. Never- taineering, or, if it comes to that, playing man actuated by sudden impulses. My 

theless I set the storm-jib, and by dint of football or cycling.’’ proposition is this : You have no medical 

careful nursing I managed to keep a small “No man is ever keener on sailing than man on board, and you are bound for the- 
amount of way on, though every time the 1 am, but 1 would think twice ere 1 tropics. 1 am a fully (qualified doctor and 

Sta Shell rose on the crest of a wave she made a long cruise in a craft like yours. could be handy to you in more ways than 

was nearly knocked on her beam ends by I certainly admire your pluck, or rash- one. Why not allow me to fill the post 

the force of the wind. ness if you like to call it, but at the same of medical officer. As a matter of fact, 

“ Then I tried to lay ’ er to, but she time I think you ran a needless risk." 1 have been promised a berth in a big^ 

yawed to such an extent that that manoeuvre “A man can only die once." steamship company in a year’s time, sa 

was impossible, so I had to let her go, " That, if I may be allowed to say so, that the cruise would help pass the time 

handling her as gently as I could for fear is a foolish expression, and one that one in a most pleasant and instructive manner, 

of carrying away the gear. hears from unthinking individuals after I would ask no remuneration, save my 

“ This went on for several hours, and they have safely passed through danger. rations and clothing, for, as you know, 

though the watertight cockpit was continu- I will explain what I mean. You are all I possess at the present moment is the* 

ally getting full of water, it drained out still a young man, I believe.*' clothes 1 wore when 1 was hauled onr 

without a drop getting below. After a “Thirty years of age." board. Now, Mr. Trevena, what doyois 

time, however, I realised that the Sea Shell “ Then, taking a moderate estimate, you think of my proposal ? ’* 

was not so buoyant as she had been, and are good for another thirty years.** ^ “Rather sudden, isn't it?** replied my 

that she plunged sluggishly into the crests “From a medical point of view, 1 father, laughing. “Well, well; I must- 

of the vraves, and on looking down the should say yes." see what my brother has to say about it 

hatch 1 found that the cabin floor was “ Then, had you gone down with your first, though personallv I t hink it an ad- 

awash, and the yacht was slowly, yet none yacht it necessarily follows that you mirable arrangement.*^ 

the less surely, foundering. would have, through your own rashness, So saying, the pater went* below to 

“ Then, for the first time, I realised the thrown away thirty years of a pleasurable arouse his sleeping brother; but appar- 

absolute danger of my position. During existence. I, for instance, am fifteen ently they soon came to an understanding, 

the terrible buffeting she had received, the years older than you are, but I still call for within five minutes he returned on 

Sea Shell had opened a seam, and the cabin myself young for all that; and I can deck. 

being panelled, it was impossible to caulk assure you that, unless a man realises that “ Herbert is delighted at the suggea- 
the leak from the inside, even had the yacht he must make the very best of life, his tion. He always was a livery subj^ect in 

been capable of being hove-to for a suffi- mission on earth is wasted. How many hot weather," said my father. “ So you 

cient time to effect the repairs. instances there are of people living in can consider yourself one of the officers oi 

“ Under these circumstances I was help- hope of having a ‘ good time * at some the Fortuna, I think you had better sHck 

less. At one time I thought seriously of future period of their existence who fail to the cabin you slept in last night, and 

cutting away the mast and gear, and riding to appreciate their present position, and Reggie will have to make the best of it.” 

to the wreckage as to a sea-anchor, but so waste their lives in a miserable longing “ I don’t mind, father," I exclaimed, 
the almost certainty of having more planks for the unattainable. Now, Mr. Conolly, “It wouldn’t matter if you did," re- 

stove in by the mast before 1 could get it I hope you will excuse my lecturing you, turned the pater dryly. “ But there ia 

clear made me abandon that plan. So I but from the nature of your remark I cne condition I must make, Mr. Conolly.*’ 

set to w’ork at the pump, hoping that found it impossible to let the opportunity “And that is-? ’* 

I might keep down the leak until, perhaps, pass ; but we will now change the subject." “On board this yacht we all, officers 

tome passing vessel might sight me, or even For some time my father and the doctor and men, mean to be as comfortable as 

—vain hope—that, even though there was talked about a variety of topics, and I we possibly can, so there it one topic of 

no sign of the coast, I might gain the lee could see that Mr. Conolly grew deeply conversation, and one only, that I must 

of the land before the little craft sank interested when the nature of our cruise ask you to avoid. As you are of Hiber- 

under me. was told him. nian birth I am afraid you will find it 

“It seemed hours, though in reality it “I have just mentioned to my son," difficult to do so." 
must have been less than an hour, before said the pater, “that I propose trans- “Then what is it?** said the doctor, 

I was compelled through sheer exhaustion ferring you to a homeward-bound ship or with a slight trace of anxiety on his 

to desist, and upon looking round, hoping else landing you at Gib. Naturally, we features. 

against hope to see a friendly sail, I found could not beat back fifty miles or so “ Politics,** replied my father, with » 

that your yacht was close to windward of against half a gale to set you ashore at chuckle. 

me, and the rest you know." Falmouth, so you must be our guest, ( 2*0 continued.) 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 

By J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 

CHAPTEB XXXI.—WHAT HAPPENED IN BANOUMA. 

I HAVE another piece of work for you ness to send his men. I am inclined to 
Captain Sinclair," said General think that some of the Arab fugitives 
Woodgate about two weeks after the from the Soudan have been filling him up 
events narrated in the last chapter. “ I with lies about the Khalifa. Now I want 
am not satisfied with Chief Momo-Kiki. to know precisely how matters stand with 
His Sowras has done nothing for some the chief. We cannot afford to waste time 
time, and he seems to be shirking his with w-averers. I suggest that you and 
obligations to us. I ordered him to send Crichton go to Banguma with a small 
two thousand warriors to clear the Moia force in order to find out what is going on 
river. He replied that they needed rest. there. If he is all right there will be little 
He said the same when I suggested that danger, but if, on the contrary, he is all 
an expedition ought to be sent into the wrong, your position would be a critical 
Malema country. Pambu, the chief there, one. He would make an end of you with- 
requires a little delicate handling, and we out the slightest compunction, rather than 
should doubtless secure him as an ally. let information prejudicial to himself leak 
The way in which Momo-Kiki refused out. Do you feel inclined to accept tho 
was more expressive than the unwilling- duty ? ** 


“ Certainly, sir, if you wish me to do- 
80 . I should only take a few men— 
Crichton and my own servants; Gordon is 
away with Wallis, clearing the Upper 
Kittam river. The three hunters would 
be sufficient safeguard for us, and the 
fewer men the more secretly we can go 
about the business." 

“ Very well, I leave the matter in your 
hands. You had better start at once and 
as quietly as possible. Momo-Kiki has 
his spies here, I have no doubt, and every¬ 
thing we do is reported to him in Banguma. 
Momo-jah is co-operating loyally with us 
in the Ronietta country. He causes us no 
trouble." 

“I will start at once, sir; that is, as 
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«ooxi as I can arrange with Captain 
Orichton and my men. Good-bye, sir.*' 

*' Good-bye, Sinclair; good lock go with 
yon. Come back soon.” 

Tom called Zabari, Fedash, and Wallolo, 
and rave them their inatmctions. 

” Get all your weapons, and a good store 
x>f provisions, go out of Bandajuma one 
by one, from the South Gate, and work 
round through the forest until you strike 
the Banguma road. When you have gone 
about five miles wait together in the under¬ 
growth till I come.” 

Without any in<juiry the men went off 
in different directions. Tom went round 
to Crichton. 

** What is this I hear ? ” was his greet¬ 
ing; ”the General just told me that he 
had something for us to do. Is it more 
treaty making ? ” 

Tom told him what the General had said 
about Momo-Kiki. Chrichton whbtled and 
alapped his knee. 

** I knew it, Tom; that old fox was 
bound to play ns a trick sooner or later. 
His very eye speaks treachery. I would 
not trust him as far as I could throw 
him.” 

They aureed to take Arab costumes with 
them, and Tom had his head shaved close 
again and applied the stain to his face and 
b^y. He had now got used to the shaven 
head and the turban, and on the whole 
preferred them. He suspected that if 
Momo-Kiki was meditating treachery 
through Arab influence it would be neces¬ 
sary once more to adopt a disguise. 
Crichton was dressed in his ordinary uni¬ 
form and was the nominal leader of the 
party. He went out by the South Gate 
and skirted the forest. Tom went out by 
the Banguma gate in his uniform, and with 
a broad-leaved native sun hat pulled over 
bis brows. He carried his provisions and 
Arab costume with him. 

Outside Banguma the country was 
exceedingly beautiful, by mucn the 
finest Tom and his companions had ever 
seen. The heavy rain had been followed 
by a spell of fine weather, and the forests 
looked their best. The quiet solitude, the 
solemn brooding calm, the exquisite tints, 
and the virgin beauty of the numberless 
silent haunts made a deep impression upon 
all. Even the venomous serpents which 
:glided through the grasses seemed to add 
to the brilliance of the scene. 

Soon the forest grew so thick as to be 
almost impassable. Zabari and Fedash 
had often hunted in it, and they said that 
no one ever lived there except wild animals 
and hunters. They came to a deep river, 
now swollen by the rains to a torrent. 
There were no canoes obtainable, as the 
natives use only corkwood rafts. Zabari 
and Fedash piloted them across to the 
other side in safety. Here the forest came 
down to the water's edge, and there was 
only an almost imperceptible path running 
into it. The track was so narrow, 
tortuous, and ii\tricate that the white men 
could hardly have made their way along 
it. Tet Fedash picked it up as easily as 
if it had been a Roman road. 

Their proves, however, was necessarily 
•low, and in many places painful on 
account of the sharp thorns and huge 
masses of creepers. The country gradu¬ 
ally rose as the limit of the forest was 
reached, until five or six miles from Ban- 
guma a broken hilly district was reached. 
Beyond this, the town lay in a broad 
fertile belt, where there was splendid 
grazing for cattle, with well-tended fields. 
The place was surrounded with bamboo 
stockades, and was closely packed to¬ 
gether, uke most African towns. Its 
•tresis were narrow and irregular, the 


houses being built very much according 
to the caprice of the owner. Some were 
built of sun-dried earth, but the majority 
were of bamboo, with thick, strong thatch 
for the roof. 'The only light in most of 
the dwellings came through the door. 

Sheik Mohammed had taken possession 
of a large and rather handsome house 
which stood near the centre of the town. 
Between this and the North Gate his 
followers were packed. At a short 
distance away on the opposite side of an 
open space the Chief Momo-Kiki had his 
e^blishment. This covered much ground, 
and was enclosed in a strong stockade, 
which was entered by a gate and avenue, 
and formed a little fortress within the 
town. At night it was guarded by a 
special company of Sowra war-boys, sons 
and relatives of the headmen. On the 
other side—that is, the west—^the Juju 
temnle was placed, while on the east the 
market was held. All the streets ran 
into the open space before the chief's 
house and the temple. In a ravine about 
a mile to the south of the town Fedash 
showed Tom a cave used by elephant 
hunters for storing ivory which was being 
brought for sale at Banguma. It had not 
been occupied since the outbreak of the 
rebellion, and an hour’s work soon trans¬ 
formed it into a stronghold. A little 
stream ran past the entrance. 

” Now, Crichton,” said Tom, after they 
had made a plentiful meal of rice, bananas 
and fruit, “I suggest that you go with 
Zabari and the rert to Momo-Kiki. You 
can feel your way with him, but do not 
mince matters. I^t him see that the Go¬ 
vernment will stand no nonsense. I will 
stay here until I hear from you. Send 
the message by Fedash. What I do will 
depend upon the way you are received. 
The chief will arrest you if ho means 
mischief. If he does, Fedash must escape 
somehow and come to me. If he does not 
wrest you, all the better. I will join you 
in the town if you send word that all is 
well. In case of a lengthy stay in Ban¬ 
guma you ought to endeavour to lodge in 
the old barracks. There are no troops 
there, because Momo-Kiki undertook to 
keep the peace, and the men are more use¬ 
ful elsewhere. It is a stone-built little 
fort. I am inclined to think that your 
best plan will be to march into it straight 
away and take possession. If there is a 
row we can hold our own there.” 

^ Crichton agreed to this latter sugges¬ 
tion, and determined to take the fort 
^fore he saw Momo-Kiki. For this reason 
it was decided to enter the town after 
sunset, telling the guard at the gate that 
they were going to have an interview with 
the chief, and then to march straight to 
the fort, and make it as suitable for de¬ 
fence as possible. Crichton, Zabari, 
Fedash, and Wallolo walked up to the 
great entrance as the darkness closed on 
the town. A crowd of Sowras and 
Mendis were on ^ard, and mingling with 
them many well-armed Arabs. These 
scowled and spat as Crichton came up. 

” Despatches for Chief Momo-Kiki, to 
be delivered at once,” said Zabari. 

** Give them to me. I will deliver them 
for you.” 

Crichton looked at the Sowra officer 
with a smile of disdain. He spoke sternly 
to Zabari, who responded. 

** The white officer wants to know, since 
when has Chief Momo-Kiki promoted you 
to bear messages to him from the great 
White Queen. When the Government 
speaks to mighty chiefs, it chooses suit¬ 
able hands to convey its desires, and 
sends officers of high rank. The white 
officer orders you to get out of hb way. 


lest he chastise you for your insolence 
now, and further report you to Mmno- 
Kiki as a slave who knows not what b 
due from chief to Queen.” 

The Sowra’s eyes flashed as Zabari 
uttered these words in a calmly contemp¬ 
tuous tone, and some of the Arabs stand¬ 
ing by began to examine their pistols with 
some ostentation. Crichton ordered hb 
men to advance, and the four pushed theb 
way through the ranks of the guard. 

"This way, Zabari, as quickly as you 
can; they are sending runners to Momo- 
Kiki. Fedash, you know where the old 
barrack-house is. Lead us to it. Do not 
run, but march full speed ahead.” 

The little company advanced with calm 
faces, but with beating hearts, along the 
dark, narrow streets. Whenever they met 
Sowra soldiers they saw by their insolent 
demeanour that serious events were im¬ 
pending, and that Momo-Kiki had clearly 
given an indication to his people that he 
had changed sides. The Mendis openly 
showed their hatred, and it was only the 
sight of the bayonets on the rifles which 
restrained them from an open assault. The 
way seemed endless to the anxious Crich¬ 
ton. He breathed a sigh of relief as a 
high wall loomed before them. 

“This way, sir,” said Fedash, “the 

f ate b close by. What must we do if we 
nd a sentinel in charge? ” 

“ Zabari will attend to him, and pitch 
him out neck and crop. Don’t wound him, 
for we must not give Momo-Kiki an ex¬ 
cuse.” 

A tall, powerful Sowra warrior, with hb 
spear resting on his shoulder, was leaning 
beside the gate talking to a woman. 
Before he knew what had happened, 
Zabari pounced upon him, seized him by 
the neck and the back of his loin cloth, 
and ran him down the street, finally 
pitching him head-foremost into a hut. 
The woman stared in amazement. The 
gate was banged to and effectually barri¬ 
caded, and Wallolo took up his post 
beside it. The others walked quietly up 
to the house. It was a square stone build¬ 
ing with small holes for windows. Inside 
some fifteen or twenty Sowra soldiers were 
gambling at something like the game of 
dominoes. They were all talking ex¬ 
citedly and squabbling among themselves. 
Their guns and spears were ranged against 
the^ wall, in the rifle racks. Fedash 
rapidly examined the other rooms, and 
reported that they were empty. The noise 
of the gambling ceased suddenly as a white 
officer and two soldiers with fixed bayonets 
were seen standing in the doorway. 

“ Don’t move,” said Zabari, in a sharp 
tone; “lift your hands above your heads 
and keep them there. The first man who 
tries to take a weapon will be bayonetted. 
You have no right in this place. It belongs 
to the English. We are occupying it with 
a regiment. Yon must march out. Fall 
in two by two. Follow the white officer. 
Fedash, march alongside. I will follow at 
the rear. Remember the man who lowers 
hb hands or tries to leave the ranks will 
be killed. Forward, quick march.” 

The Sowras never dreamed of resist¬ 
ance ; they were too much surprised; and 
the mention of an English regiment 
finished any little idea they might have 
had. in the first moments of their capture. 
Crichton marched them to the gate. 
Wallolo had already removed the bars, 
and the Sowras were mightily relieved 
when they found themselves in the street. 

“ Now, boys,” said Crichton, *“ before 
we sleep we must see what we can do in 
the way of defences. Luckily for ns the 
garrison which held the place for so long 
at the outbreak of the rebellion have loop- 
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holed thewAllfl and cleared away anything 
likely to be of aesistance to the enemy in 
an attack. See if the well is all right, 
Fedash. Ck)llect the arms, and let us find 
out if there are any stores or ammunition. 
If we have no more than we carry at pre¬ 
sent, it will be a bad look-out for us.” 

They found some bags of rice, coffee, 
and several huge bunches of bananas. 

” Enough for a week or so,” said Crich¬ 
ton, ” if we are carefuL Hello, what’s 
this ? Break open the door, and let us see 
what is in the room.” 

Stacked in this locked upper room were 
forty service rifles, and a large number of 
ammunition boxes. They bore the mark 
of the Egyptian Army. The rifles had 
hardly been used. The explanation, 
which Crichton learned on the following 
day, was a simple one. Sheik Abdullah 
the Cruel had foreseen that sooner or later 
difficulties would arise with Momo-Kiki; 
his keen eye had noticed that the old 
barrack house was the strongest in the 
place, and capable, as had been proved, of 
sustaining bitter attacks from warriors like 
the Sowras and Mendi. He had issued 
secret orders to his officers to seize the 
place as quietly as possible and convey 
there the nfles and ammunition which had 
been raided from a detachment of the 
Egyptian Army in the Soudan. These 
had been carried in his caravan, and were 
intended to serve as an additional supply 
for newly enlisted Arabs. They had been 
conveyed to the upper room of the house, 
and the key of the door had been handed 
to the safe keeping of the Sheik. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the coming of Crichton inter¬ 
fered somewhat with the plan. In a comer 
of the room was a heap of iron cut into 
long strips. Each strip had a short twisted 
handle shaped like a ” T,” with a Iwle 
l^red through it. In another comer, piled 
one on the other, were a number of blocks 
of salt. 

” We are rich, sir,*' said Zabari, as he 
pointed to the iron and salt; ” that is 
what we use in the market instead of 
money. If we need provisions, the market 
women will give us plenty of good food 
for iron and salt. If you wish, I will go 
into the market to-morrow and buy enough 
to provide us for three months. 

“ If you were seen in the market to¬ 
morrow, you would have a spear through 
you before you knew what was happening. 
Do you imagine that the Arabs and 
Sowras are not plotting our destmction? 
The spies will be prowling round the walls 
long before daylight, if it has been re¬ 
ported to the chiefs that we are here.” 

” I should go out two or three hours 
before daybreak, master; the women come 
into the town then in order to get their 
stalls ready. They bring their fmit and 
rice in native carts into the market a little 
after sunset, and sleep beside them. If I 
went out about two in the morning, I could 
easily persuade the women to sell me all 
they have, and say nothing about it.” 

It is worth trying, Zabari; I have no 
fancy for being starved out, and one never 
ImowB what may happen. But do yon 
think they would trade in the dark ? ” 

** Give me plenty of the iron currency 
and the salt, and the women will sell 
everything they have, and be off out of 
the town as quickly as possible. They 
dearly love a bargain, and they will get 
one if I can only reach the market-place.” 

“All right, Zabari; it is a matter of 
importance and worth the risk. You had 
better not go in your uniform. Go as an 
African hunter and sling the currency over 
your shoulders.” 

Fedash and Zabari started for the 
market-place about two hours after midi 


night. Wallolo watched by the gate, so 
as to be ready in case the carts came up. 
The two men dropped over the wall at the 
back of the house, and glided as secretly 
as they could in the shi^ow of the huts. 
They found the market-place, with the 
carts laden with produce drawn up in a 
line, ready to be unloaded shortly before 
daylight. On accoimt of the four thou¬ 
sand Arabs, the stock was much larger 
than usual, and included eggs, fowls, 
goats, rough and clean rice, and fruit of 
all kinds—mangoes, oranges, tomatoes, 
plums, alligator pears, sweet potatoes, 
yams, and pumpkins. On the side of the 
space where Momo-Kiki and the Sheik 
Abdullah lived, many soldiers were loung¬ 
ing about, and lying around the Juju 
temple others were to be seen. Zabari and 
Fedash crawled near two heavily laden 
carts and lay beside them. A man was 
fast asleep on a skin thrown down between 
the wheels. He sat up when he saw 
Zabari, and grasped a broad-bladed spear. 

“Be quiet,” whispered the hunter; 
“ we are only traders who want to buy 
provisions before the rest of the town 
awakes. Who is the owner of these 
carts? ” 

“I am; mv farm is outside the town 
about ten miles to the north. Trade is 
good in Banguma now, and we must be 
early if we want good places to stand— 
my women come in before daylight to do 
the selling.” 

Fedash had been employing himself in 
a quiet but effective survey of the goods. 

“ These will do, Zabari; show him the 
currency. Will this be enough to pur¬ 
chase the carts and all the stock contained 
in them? We can add some English 
gold if you want to drive a hard bargain.” 

“ Nay, masters,” said the man, “ the 
salt and currency are, so far as I can 
iudge, sufficient. Your shoulders must 
have been sore with the weight. When 
daybreak comes I will examine it more 
closely and give you what is the value in 
provisions.” 

“ That will not do. We buy now, and 
will give you all you see. We have not 
time to unload the carts, but if you come 
to-morrow after midnight you will find 
them outside the gates of our house. When 
we have taken the provisions to our stores 
we shall know then if the price we have 
paid has been a fair one. If it is not, we 
shall place an equal amount of currency 
iron and salt in the carts, for you to get. 
Decide quickly, for our matter is urgent, 
and we must take the provisions away 
now.” 

“This is a mystery, master, but the 
currency is real and nearly sufficient.” 

“Do not trouble,” said Fedash, impati¬ 
ently ; “ you are a poor trader, because you 
do not know when is the best time to make 
a bargain. Men who buy in the darkness 
usually give more than those who can come 
in the daylight. Mark now my words, if 
you and your men will drag the carts 
quietly away from the others and follow 
us, we will pay you the currency you see, 
and give you a like amount when you come 
for the empty carts. We will keep out of 
sight till we guide you to our house. Do 
you accept? ” 

The farmer finally made up his mind to 
take the bargain offered. He knew well 
that he was selling his produce at a good 
price, even if he never got his carts back 
or the additional amount of currency. He 
suspected that there was something extra¬ 
ordinary about the affair. He and his four 
sons had dragged the carts into the town. 
They were listening to the whispered con¬ 
versation, and at a word from him rose 
up and prepared to follow Zabari. He 


pointed the way, and crawled off binn«Alf 
to meet them in the narrow street. They 
traversed the short distance without any 
mishap. Wallolo opened the gates, and 
the carts were dragged up to the door of 
the house. 

“ Come to-morrow, about midnight, with 
a load of fruit on your shoulders,” said 
Zabari; “you will find the carts in the 
street there. Fill them and go as usual 
into the market-place. One word before 
you go. If Sheik Abdullah the Cruel hears 
that you have sold us this produce he will 
seek you out in order to wreak his ven¬ 
geance upon you. Momo-Kiki will be 
furious also. No one knows an^hing 
about the transaction but you and your 
four sons. If ye perish, your own tongues 
will be the cause of your undoing.” 

There was now no fear of starvation, 
even in case of a protracted siege, and, 
having arranged to hold watches through 
the rest of the night, the hunters soon fell 
into a dreamless slumber—thankful for 
what they had been enabled to do, and 
careless concerning what the morrow 
might bring. 

{To be continued.) 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

IN A LONE LAND. 


W s ware osated round the flie, staring blanUy 
through the smoke. 

On each ragged face a look of grim despair; 

The work of yean a bursting dam had mined at a strolaa 
And we thought of all our fortunes buried there I 
When a boyish voice cried : ** Chuck It up ? Wbah 
rot I Let’s try again ! ” 

We all tamed towards the new diom. Baby BQl **; 
And we asked him to explain where kids had learned 
the pluck of men. 

He flushed, and answtfed quickly, "Well, I will I **“ 
Thm, slipping from the shadows, through our silenk 
midst he shoved. 

And read aloud a letter from the little girl he loved— 


" I’m waiting, WIU; 

Waiting stiU, 

Waiting here i<x you; 

And watc^ng, love. 

The stars above— 

Just as we used to do I 
1 send you this 
With just a kiss 
To show that I am true; 

So fight on yet. 

And don’t forget 

That I’m waiting here for you 1" 


n. 

We sat in silence bllnking,with a mist before each eye ; 

And I knew a lump in every throat was hid; 

TUI Greaser Jim spoke softly, saying, ‘‘ Hanged if I 
don’t try 1 

Boys, I kinder feel we owe it to the kid I ” 

So we buckled to —had cleared the mine—and struck 
another ’’ vein,’* 

When one day throughout the camp aroee a cry .; 
*’ Young Billy’s down, and sinking fast I It’s over¬ 
work again I ’’ 

And this time they only brodght him back to die. 
Then as we gathered round him in my hand he gently 
shoved 

And bade me read that lettw from the little girl he 
loved— 

“ I’m waiting, Will; 

Waiting still. 

Waiting here for 3 'ou; 

And watching, love, 

The stars above— 

Just as we used to do! 

I send you this 
With jnst a kiss 
To show that I am true; 

So fight on yet, 

And d(m’t forget 

That I’m waiting here for you ! •• 

A. Dbicaik Grange. 
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Marlowe’s Dnderstudy. 


I HAVE not hitherto told you that I my¬ 
self played at left half-back. 1 was one 
of that “level lot” which I have already 
mentioned, and which, without any specif 
brilliance on the part of any meml^r of 
the trio, had at least the merit of playing 
well together, feeding the forwards and 
working hard and constantly. The pair 
in front of me were two of the best men 
on our side, and I had great hopes that 
with a fine centre-forward like Marlowe 
we should render a good account of our¬ 
selves on our side of the field. 1 must say 
I was not as hopeful as Marlowe seemed 
to be of the capacity of his understudy, 
although I did not doubt that he would 
do his level best. But had I known the 
desire which fairly burned in him, not so 
much to win for the school or for his own 
credit, but in order that he should not let 
Marlowe down, I verily believe I should 
have had more confidence in him. 

The Badstone team looked a big lot of 
fellows. They were only schoolboys like 
ourselves, but as they galloped on to the 
field of play and began kicking the ball 
about, I had a funky sort of feeling that 
we could not hold them. Both their backs 
were huge chaps, and their forwards were 
long-legged, clean-limbed fellows, who 
looked as if they could run through us 
whenever they cared to try. The smallest 
man on the field was “ Marlowe's Under¬ 
study,” and I thought I saw some of the 
Radstone chaps looking at him rather 
quizzically. They had never seen him 
play, of course, and how were they to 
know that his legs could twinkle along at 
a rare speed and leave some of the knger- 
legged chaps blundering in the rear ? 

My word, what a crowd there was round 
the ropes! You see, Radstone was only 
ten miles away, and the train which 
brought the team was simply choke-full of 
Radstonians. They could shout too, and 
they fairly made the welkin ring, as the 
poet says, when their team turned out. 
You see. Soccer was their ^ame. They 
knew they could shine at it, and every 
man-jack of them had a self-satisfied look 
on his face, as who should say, “ Of course 
the thing is a foregone conclusion. It is 
only a case of the size of the majority. 
Was it six one or six love last year ? We 
are out to-day to break the record.” 

In all the long and glorious history of 
Stonehouse sport there never was a more 
sensational start than we made. There 
W8 ' not much in the winning of the toss, 
but whatever there was Radstone had it, 
and they chose to play with the wind. 
So behold little Jenks standing in the 
centre of the field with the ball at his feet, 
waiting for the whistle to blow. It seemed 
an eternity before it did blow, but when 
it actually did, Jenks gave the ball a tap 
to inside-left, who gave it to Palmer, the 
winger, and the next instant he was half 
down the touch-line like a Fuzzy-wuzzy on 
the rush. Just as their right half was on 
to him, he got his left foot to the ball and 
slung it towards the centre. It may have 
been accident, it may have been skill, but 
it does not matter much which it was so 
lonp as the result was the same. The 
main fact is that the ball cannoned off 
Jenks's cranium and went into the net like 
a bird flying to its nest. 

I do not know for a fact where the 
** welkin ” is, or whether it really rings, 
but if ever it does it did it now. The 


By A. B. COOPER. 

PART in. 

Upper School fairly roared with delight, 
and the serried mass of “ kids “ from the 
Lower School sent up such a shrill shout 
that the school rooks, which are quite 
accustomed to that sort of thing, rose in 
a body and added their applause to the 
general clamour. Needless to say, the 
Radstone fellows were as mum as wax- 
works. But they didn't look glum—not 
they ! They seemed quite willing that 
we should enjoy a brief triumph, that we 
should dance ^fore our own execution, 
yea, that we should add to our own 
disaster by over-confidence bred of early 
success. 

I had a hand myself in the next little 
dramatic episode, but, as before, Jenks 
pot the finishing touch upon it. The 
Stonehouse chaps had evidently made up 
their minds to get equal with us instantly, 
to waste not a second of time in getting 
down to our end and putting the ball into 
the goal-net. They seemed to think that 
they had only to make up their minds 
about a thing of this sort in order to make 
it an accomplished fact, and they nearly 
did it, too. 

In their first tremendous onslaught they 
were absolutely irresistible. But I knew 
that they had to get past a man who had 
not only the kick, but the stubbornness of 
a mule. That was Qreatorex. He used 
to say that a full back had only one duty 
to perform—^to place as great a distance 
between the goal he was defending and the 
ball as possH)le, and whenever he got a 
chance he acted upon his own maxim. This 
time the ball alighted at the feet of the 
Radstone centre-forward, but before he 
could get his foot on to it it bounced over 
his liead, and Jenks was round him like a 
flash and pirouetting down the field like 
a Russian dancer. He got past the half¬ 
backs again, but was charged down rather 
heavily by Bullfinch, the biggest of the 
two extra-sized Radstonian backs, who 
seemed positively to stride over his head. 
But his kick was rather a failure, and the 
ball came to me. 

I was at the moment unmarked, and 
carefully and deliberately I dropped the 
ball within a yard of Jez^s, who was evi¬ 
dently a bit surprised to see its early re¬ 
turn. He let fly with his left foot at the 
goal twenty yards in front of him. The 
goalkeeper was taken by surprise and 
made a tremendous punch at the ball with 
his fist. He met it fair, and it returned 
almost exactly upon its track. Again 
Jenks got his right foot to it, and a^in it 
landed into the net. 

The cheer that went up this time 
frightened the rooks so much that they 
evidently thought the September shooting 
was recommencing, and they made a bee¬ 
line—or shall we call it a rook-line?—for 
the distant woods, and did not return 
until half-time, when something like silence 
again reigned. I saw Jenks wave his hand 
to some one, and, looking, saw Marlowe 
with his foot in a sling waving his cap 
frantically and shouting himself hoarse. 
I am quite certain the man who found the 
Welcome Nugget did not look half as 
happy as Jenks. 

Thin sort of thing could not last, of 
course. It does occasionally in stories, 
but not in reality, and it was not long be¬ 
fore Radstone were justified in letting off 
a little pent-up steam. Their goal was a 
real beauty, the result of a beautiful bit 


of combined passing, in which the whole 
of their front line participated. That was 
half an hour after the game had com¬ 
menced, and, just as the first quarter of 
an hour belonged to us, so the last quarter 
of an hour belonged to them, for they got 
another before the half-time whistle blew, 
and we crossed over wdth the score “ two 
all ”—a state of the poll which, under the 
circumstances and against the wind, was 
better than anything we could have hoped 
for in our most optimistic moods. 

But the first half was nothing to the 
second, where excitement was concerned, 
and yet there is not half as much to tell 
you about. For the first half-hour every¬ 
thing was happening, and yet nothing 
happened. Both go^ had most terrific 
escapes. One time our goalkeeper flung 
himself flat upon the earth and pushed 
the ball round the outside of the 
post. The resulting comer was so well 
taken that we had to fight like Red In¬ 
dians round a stockade to prevent what 
seemed like something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of fifty thousand feet from kicking 
the ball through our goal. Each left wing 
made run after run, and Palmer put in 
some lovely centres right from the comer 
flag, but evidently little Jenks had im¬ 
pressed the Radstone chaps with his 
prowess, and they marked him like a fox 
watching a rabbit “ creep.” The game 
had been tremendously fast, especially the 
second half, and it was t'Uing on us all. 
It seemed to be merely a matter of which 
team could best get through the next fif¬ 
teen minutes. I will say this for Jenks, he 
looked as fresh as anybody on the field. 
You see he had not an ounce of super¬ 
fluous flesh on his little body. He got 
the ball again and went down the field as 
though the game was in its first quarter 
instead of its last. I thought he was going 
to try to get through on his own, but he 
swung the ball over to outside right, who, 
in a way we had at our school, kicked right 
across the goal to outside-left. 

It was a fine manoeuvre, for the man 
was almost unmarked, and got to the comer 
flag before anybody could pull him up. 
That left foot of his was a marvel. He 
had a way of swinging it round as though 
he were double-joint^, and sending tne 
ball across the goal-mouth with an exacti¬ 
tude which made him three years later an 
International. Jenks was there all right, 
as he was in the first three minutes of the 
game, but so was Bullfinch, and when the 
ball dropped he charged him like the first 
syllable of his name. The ball did not go 
through the goal, but Jenks nearly did, or 
rather through the goal-post. My heart 
stood still for a moment, for he went with 
an awful crash, and he lay there for a 
moment or two as if he were either too 
much hurt or too dazed with the shock to 
get on his feet again. 

The game was stopped for a moment or 
two, but just as I ran towards him to see 
whether he was seriously hurt or not, ho 
rose to his feet. I saw him compress his 
lips and blink his eyes and pass his hand 
across his forehead. 

“ Are you hurt, old chap ? " I said. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” replied “Mar¬ 
lowe’s Understudy.” “ Go on. Yes—I 
say—I’m all right.” He looked up at the 
sky and again passed his hand over his 
brow. He was awfully pale abdut the 
gills, and looked far from aU right. But, 
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as he said he was, I went back to my place 
and the game went on. There were only 
five minutes to go, and the score stood 
" two-two.” 

I had been watching Jenks, and had 
noticed how anxious he seemed to 
avoid coming into collision with any¬ 
one, but he was just as nippy as 
ever, or apparently so, and dodged and 
twisted, and got in a little effective pass 
here and a little dodging run there. But 
it was quite evident he had had enough 
charging for one day, and I do not wonder 
at it. Then our goal had another narrow 
squeak, and if it had not been for Tomlin¬ 
son, our goalkeeper, who played like a 
man possessed—I mean a man possessed of 
half-a-dozen hands and the same number 
of feet—I do not see how we could have 
escaped disaster. Then Greatorex re¬ 
lieved the pressure with another of his 
huge kicks, and little Jenks got the ball 
again. This time I felt sure he was going 
to try to get through on his own, and I was 
right for the first time during the game. 

He beat the centre • forward, slipping 
round him and very dexterously avoiding 
any collision with his opponent. It was 
then that I noticed he seemed to hold his 
left arm very still and straight down his 
side, and I thought he had probably 
bruised it when he was charged against 
the goal-post. But now he was within 
shooting distance of the goal, and again 
Bullfinch came down upon him literally 
“ like a wolf on the fold.” When the big 
back was within half a yard of him, 
Jenks gave the ball a little tap to the left. 


jumped after it, sort of pushed out his 
right foot, and sent the ball skimming 
along the ground. 1 have no doubt that 
the twist he put upon the ball was an acci¬ 
dent, owing to the peculiar way in which 
he kicked, but certain it is that the ball, 
instead of travelling straight, performed 
what he, being a crack at '* maths,” would 
have called the ” section of an ellipse,” 
and when the goalkeeper made a rather 
nervous grab for it, it eluded him and 
rolled rather gently into the net. 

The next moment the whistle blew, and 
if the whistle had blown Jenks over he 
could not have dropped to the ground 
more absolutely simultaneously. So he 
heard nothing of the shouting; and when 
the fellows rushed on to the field to bear 
him shoulder high in honour of the first 
victory Stonehouse had ever gained over 
Radstone, he was lying all of a heap on 
the grass, white to the lips, and, instead 
of carrying him in triumph, we carried him 
in rather a mournful procession to the 
sick-room, for it was evident to everybody 
that this was a case for the doctor. 

And it was. I should not have thought, 
had I not actually seen it, that a fellow 
could play football for ten minutes with 
a broken collar-bone, and score a goal into 
the bargain, which, incidentally, won the 
match. But little Jenks did it all the 
same. We heard the news before we sat 
down to dinner that night, to which, of 
course, the Radstone team were invited 
according to an immemorial custom, and, 
when we had drunk the health of the 
King and Greatorex stood up and raised 


his glass of lemonade and said, Gentle¬ 
men, Marlowe’s Understudy ! ” we not 
only drank his health, but we sang, “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,” and gave him 
three cheers, which he told us afterwards 
he heard in the sick-room. 

I went up with Marlowe the next day to 
see him. If it had only been the collar¬ 
bone broken he would have been out and 
about, but that bump against the post had 
given him a horrid shaking, and the ten 
minutes’ play which followed it had not 
improved matters by any means. He gave 
us rather a wan smile as we came in, and 
when Marlowe began to scold him and to 
ask him why, in the name of all that was 
sensible and reasonable and non-idiotic he 
had continued to play when he knew jolly 
well that something had cracked, he said : 
‘‘ Oh, chuck it, Marlowe! I was your 
understudy, wasn’t I ? And the game 
wasn’t won, and if my place had been 
vacant it never would have been won. 
What else could a fellow do ? ” And that 
was all we could get out of him. 

Marlowe offered to give him his life¬ 
saving medal if he would take it off lus 
hands, but Jenks said he could ” keep it, 
thanks,” and, as a matter of fact, Jenks 
did not need any medal. His reputation 
was quite sufficiently established not to 
require any outward and visible sign, and, 
if 1 might use another mathematical term, 
seeing that I am telling the story of a 
mathematical fellow, his popularity then 
and ever afterwards was in inverse ratio to 
his inches—and that is saying a good deal. 
[the end.] 


The Achievements of a School Aero Club. 

By ROBERT P. GRIMMER, Secretary of the Aniadel House School Aero Club, Surbiton. 


F light. What a wondrous thing i* is ! 

All through the ages it was tne am¬ 
bition of Man to emulate the birds in their 
swift passage through the air; to that end 
individuals devoted both their fortunes and 
their lives, and now to us it is given to see 
the realisation of this dream. Scientists 
have ridiculed its possibility, wise men 
have laughed to scorn the apparently futile 
efforts of experimenters, but the genius of 
Man has at length achieved the apparently 
impossible, and the invincible element, air, 
is now at the point of capitulation. Well 
may we be proud tht our eyes behold that 
which kings have longed in vain to witness, 
and for which a thousand generations have 
striven and toiled in vain. 

But do we appreciate the magnitude of 
the conquest for which the heroic pioneers 
of the ages shed their blood ? Was it not 
an Englishman—Oliver, the Monk of 
Malmesbury—who made the first authentic 
flight recorded in history ? And is Engird 
going to attain in the air the proud position 
she holds on the sea ? 

By means of the school aero club our 
younger generation may acquire a practical 
knowledge of the principles of aviation, and 
in a few years their influence should be 
materially felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Can a school aero 
club be successfully carried on, and if so, 
what can mere schoolboys do for aviation? 
I will explain. 

In October 1908 the writer was instru¬ 
mental in founding at Arundel House 
School, Surbiton, what was actuaUy the 
first school aero club, and also the first aero 
model club in the world. The members of 
this club—^they have never exceeded a 


score in number—have successfully de¬ 
signed, constructed, and flown man-carry¬ 
ing gliders, man-lifting kites, and numerous 
efficient model aeroplanes. In addition to 
winning over a dozen prizes in public com¬ 
petition—often against professional kite 



Mr. Robert P. Grimmer, Secretary of the 
Arundel House School Aero Club. 


and model makers—they have had the 
honour of giving two demonstrations at the 
Crystal Palace, and their work has been 
mentioned by nearly a hundred journals. 

A ^eat deal can be learned from kites, 
models, and gliders, and the development 


of the full-sized machine is largely de¬ 
pendent on experiments made with the two 
latter. I quote from the ‘‘Aeronautical 
Annual, 1910,” where the following words 
occur ; ” The supreme importance which 
attaches to the flying model comes from 
the fact that experiments with it may be 
made to lessen the number of risks of 
human life and limb. To say that experi¬ 
ments with models can instruct us concern¬ 
ing automatic stability is almost like stating 
an axiom. Very much of what is known 
concerning the disposition of surfaces has 
been learned from the flight of models. 
Certainly no experimenter will doubt that 
there is still much more to be learned. 
Thus we make a strong plea on behalf of the 
flying model.” 

It IS an absolute fact that almost all the 
principles of aviation can be studied by 
judicious experimenting with models, and it 
is quite possible that the momentous dis¬ 
covery of the plane shape possessing auto¬ 
matic stability, or even that of the ideal 
propeller, might well fall to a youthful 
model-maker. I again quote, this time 
from one of Wilbur Wright’s speeches : 

‘‘ The would-be aviator should first be¬ 
take himself and his motorless machine to 
the top of a hill and fly with a downward as 
well as a forward motion. The gravity 
motor costs nothing to be^in with, requires 
no expensive fuel when in operation, and 
never has to be sent to the shop for repairs.” 

A glider, as my readers doubtless know, 
is a full-sized aeroplane complete in every 
detail save that of the engine, its motive 
power being gravity. When launched from 
a hillside quite a considerable flight is ob¬ 
tainable, and the pilot, in addition to ex- 
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periencing all the sensations of flying, 
becomes expert in the manipulation of 
elevator and rudder, and he is soon com¬ 
petent to manage a power-impelled machine. 


regarded kite-flying as being essentially a 
sport for infants of tender years, an excep¬ 
tion being possibly made in the case of the 
feeble-minded ! However, we persevered, 


to launch this monster in half a gale, with 
the result that several members of the club 
all but exnerienced the sensations of actual 
flight. There was no question of letting 



C. K. Scarf and one of hia Kites. C. K. Scarf and one of his Model Agroplanea. 


It is over two years ago, when the re¬ 
markable feats of those splendid pioneers, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, were beginning 
to inspire the minds of men as to the possi¬ 
bilities of flight, that our club inaugurated 
its career by a preliminary meeting on Esher 
Common. There were some half-dozen 
members present, and the exhibits included 
a couple of fire-balloons, a similar number 
of kites, and last, but not least, two 
“ Clarke Flyers.” These aeroplanes had 
recently been placed on the market, and I 



The "Ridley Kite" that nearly hew away 
with the Club. 


believe I am correct in saying that they 
were the first practical flying models pro¬ 
duced in this country. 

The meeting was certainly a success, and 
I remember that one of the ‘‘ Clarke 
Flyers ’* performed the feat of flying 
through an “Eddy” kite, much to the 
detriment of its paper planes and the 
owner’s feelings. Other meetings followed, 
and they too were not devoid of incident. 
It was somewhat discomposing to be ridi¬ 
culed by unsympathetic bystanders, who 


and actually converted many of the scoffers 
to our cause. 

None of us will readily forget our first 
tentative experiment in passenger-carrying 
by means of a kite. The fortunate pas¬ 
sengers consisted of a number of spiders, 
beetles, and slugs, who enjoyed the unusual 
experience of being elevated in a diminutive 
basket to some considerable height. I am 
not quite sure whether they showed 
sufficient appreciation of the high honour 
done them, but then gratitude, after all, is 
not perhaps the great characteristic of the 
animal kingdom. However, it would be 
interesting to know' w'hat kind of a story 
they related to their admiring friends on 
their return to terra-firma. This experi¬ 
ment was brought to a very abrupt con¬ 
clusion by the adv'ent of an irate game- 
keeper, who informed us with a great pro¬ 
fusion of gesture and language that his 
pheasants, domiciled in the vicinity, had 
mistaken the kite for a giant hawk, with the 
obvious result that their feelings were 
seriously ruffled ! 

On another occasion we had succeeded in 
elevating a 2-lb. weight to some consider¬ 
able height, when the line connecting the 
kite-cord wdth this weight suddenly 
snapped. The result might have been 
disastrous, but it struck us at the time as 
being supremely ridiculous. The weight 
fell apparently from the clouds almost at 
the feet of a pedestrian of the tramp 
fraternity, and the look of w’onder-stricken 
amazement on the man’s face cannot 
possibly be described in w’ords. The kite 
itself was practically out of sight, and its 
manipulators being some distance off and 
effectually screened by a clump of furze, the 
sudden appearance of this veritable bolt 
from the blue was inexplicable in the 
extreme. At this moment some unfortu¬ 
nate individual had the temerity to laugh, 
and when the involuntary target for 
bomb-dropping realised the situation, 
he more than made up for his former 
silence by the use of a copious vocabulary 
of unclassical language. However, we 
were soon able to appease him in the 
usual manner. 

These adventures were far surpassed on 
the occasion when we made our initial ex¬ 
periment with a giant kite some 10 ft. high 
and broad in proportion. Having had no 
previous experience, we were foolish enough 


go, as the designer had securely attached 
the end of the cord to his own waist, and 
his friends felt that they could not do less 
than hang on to him. The monster towed 
us foot by foot and yard by yard across the 
common, and the united efforts of every 
available person at the line had no appreci¬ 
able effect on the enormous pull. Di.sa8ter 
seemed inevitable, when at the critical 
moment the situation was relieved by the 
opportune snapping of the line, whereupon 
the kite, which had by this time attained a 



A Typical "Mann" Monoplane. 


great altitude, glided down in a superb 
manner and eventually landed in a field 
among a herd of cattle, much to the amaze¬ 
ment of the individual bovine with which 
it collided. The farmer possessed a singu¬ 
larly efficient watch-dog, as we suddenly 
discovered when the salvage of the kite was 
in progress; in fact, I think I have good 
personal reasons for drawing a veil over 
the rest of the proceedings. 

The quality we have had to cultivate 
most with regard to the flying of model 
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aeroplanes is the art of tree-climbing. 
The average model displays a singular pro- 


provoking when enthusiastic spectators 
persist in standing on the hillside down 


meetings—indoor or outdoor, according to 
the weather—are held fortnightly. The 



A Group of Members. June 1910. Mann and one of the "Mann” Monoplanes. 

A similar machine recently remained la the air 55 secs. 


pensity for coming to rest (or roost) in a 
bird-like manner at the extremity of a 
slender bough, thus making its recovery a 
matter of the utmost difficulty. At the 
present moment several of our members 
are competent to climb almost every species 
of tree in the district, monkey-trees alone 
excepted, and I believe in time we shall 
be able to negotiate even these. 

Another quality to be found in most of 
our members is an exceptional degree of 
patience and self-control. The passer-by 
who has his headgear removed by a swiftly 
speeding model does not invariably con¬ 
sider the incident as a joke, and he fre¬ 
quently enlivens the proceedings with re¬ 
marks of an animated description. It is 
neither pleasant nor easy to listen to a 
candid opinion of one’s personal character 
from the tongue of an irate British work¬ 
man, but many of us can now endure un¬ 
moved the most lurid dissertation of this 
nature. 

In public competitions situations occa¬ 
sionally arise that would severely test the 
patience of even a boy scout, but our mem¬ 
bers are generally equal to the occasion. 
When one’s model in a longest-flight test 
covers a record distance and then de¬ 
liberately turns back again, it is a difficult 
matter to put into practice the “ keep- 
smiling ” rule; in fact, it is doubtful 
whether “B.-P.” himself would remain 


orthodox under similar circumstances. 
Again, in carrying out an experiment with 
a heavy man-carrying glider, it really is 


which you wish to come at express speed, 
and then calmly inform you that they will 



C. K. Scarf and one of his Kites, 
get out of the way when they see it coming! 


I will now digress to give some account 
of our rules and organisation. There are 
two branches, Senior and Junior, and 


general affairs of the club are managed 
by a President and Committee, who are 
elected annually, a special representative 
on the latter being contributed by the 
Junior Branch. The club subscription is 
5s. per annum, which, in addition to the 
privileges of membership, includes the use 
of the club library of standard works on 
aeronautics. 

Three annual championship contests are 
held, for “ inventions,” kites and models 
rwpectively. For these, valuable prizes 
are awarded ; and, the general public oeing 
invited, the competitions rank as local 
events of considerable importance. The 
first club contest—held on March 15,1909— 
was also the first competition for model 
aeroplanes organised in this country, and 
some of the later ones have been attended 
by hundreds of spectators. I must not for¬ 
get to pay a tribute to the splendid work 
of my Committee, who have worked in the 
most enthusiastic and unselfish manner for 
the well-being of the club. 

At first we were dependent upon such 
bought kites as the ” Eddy,” ” Blue Hill,” 
and ‘‘ Brook,” and flyers such as the 
“ Clarke ” ; but at an early period in our 
history we commenced to manufacture our 
own, and with such success that at present 
there is scarcely a bought kite or model in 
the club. The excellence of our produc¬ 
tions may be judged from tha fact that, 
as I have mentioned before, over a dozen 
urizes have been w’on in public competi¬ 
tions ; but I hope my readers will realise 
that this result has not been achieved with¬ 
out toil. Every lesson had to be acquired 
by painful experience; there were at first 
no text-books available on the subject, and 
there was an equal lack of materials. 
Nowadays the lot of the kite and model 
maker is an easy one; he has ready 
access to literature on the subject, and 
scores of firms compete to supply him 
with accessories. The difficulties that 
beset our steps will be insignificant 
to those that follow, so let not any be 
dismayed ! 

Our kite-designer par excellence is C. K. 
Scarf, w'ho has devoted considerable time 
and trouble to solving the problems of kite 
aviation, and whose numerous trophies 
bear eloquent witness to the excellence of 
his designs. The popular President, Cyril 
PJdley, of whom more hereafter, has also 
constructed a team of man-lifting kites, 
with which remarkable feats of actual 
passenger-carrying have been successfully 
performed. A novel kite designed by 



Cyril Ridley and hia Man-carrying Glider. 
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K. F. Mann has also been most successful 
in competitions. 

In reference to model aeroplanes, of 
which considerably over a hundred have 
been manufactured by our members, the 
palm must be given to R. F. Mann, who 
has been awarded no less than five prizes 
in public contests. He is the designer of 
over twenty models, and the outstanding 
characteristic of all his machines is an ex¬ 
ceedingly high flight-speed, which renders 
them to a huge extent independent of 
eddies and cross-currents. The “ Ridley ” 
monoplanes have also been very successful 
in contests, in which they have secured 
three prizes. 

At the time of writing, the club duration 
record of fifty-five seconds is held by a 
“ Mann ” monoplane, and the longest 
flight record—approximately 900 ft.—by a 
“Ridley plane.” Reference must also be 
made to the “ Scarf ” monoplanes, the 
great feature of which is the provision of 
an efficient twin rudder, an almost unique 
feature on a model. The most successful 
glider we possess was entirely designed and 
constructed by Cyril Ridley, who has on 
numerous occasions achieved actual flight 
on his own machine. The “ Ridley 
glider” was favourably commented upon 
by the aeronautical Press in the summer 
of 1910, when it was being exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace. The following dimensions 
may be of interest : Span, 18 ft.; fore and 
aft length, 14 ft.; chord, 4^ ft.; gap, 
4^ ft.; aspect ratio, 4; camber, 3 in.; tail, 
4 ft. by 2 ft. Total area, 165 sq. ft. 

To return to the subject of kites. Kite 
flying is now universally recognised as 
being one of the most scientific of sports. 
A kite—as my readers are dou' ‘ ^ess aware 
—is actually a captive aeroplane, and from 
it numerous valuable lessons may be 
acquired in reference to atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, wind currents, etc. The difference 
between a kite and an aeroplane proper is 
very simple, the former being sustained 
by the pressure of the wind upon its planes 
and the latter creating its own wind by 
the speed of its flight. Naturally, the 
flying angle of a kite is much higher than 
that of an aeroplane; a kite will fly 


react on the design of the aeroplane, and 
to that end numerous kite enthusiasts are 
experimenting. 

The number of practical uses to which 
a kite may be 
put is both great 
and varied. The 
most obvious em¬ 
ployment for a 
kite is its utilisa¬ 
tion in man-lifting 
for observation and 

photographic pur- ^ 

poses. All modern 
armies are equip- 
ped with man-lift¬ 
ing kites, which ’ ' ' 

occupy less space 
and are more 
invulnerable than 
captive balloons. . ^ 

For man-lifting it is 
preferable to employ 
medium-sized 
kites than one 

over 100sq. ft. in area 

being very difficult to Cyril Ridley and one ol 
manage even in light 

winds. The line used should be tested 
to a x^ull of at least half a ton, and it is 
obvious that the provision of a windlass 
securely staked down to terra-firma is an 
indispensable factor. The team of kites 
should be well aloft before the passenger 
is elevated, which ascent is best accom¬ 
plished by means of an efficient block, 
pulley, and tackle. The sensation is 
glorious and the danger much more appa¬ 
rent than real, for even in the event of a 
breakage the kites would probably glide 
safely down to earth. It is safer to try 
a preliminary ascent with the basket bal¬ 
lasted with sand to the approximate weight 
of the intending passenger. A few trials 
of this kind give one remarkable confi¬ 
dence, and, in short, if reasonable precau¬ 
tions be taken, an accident is practically 
an impossibility. A kite of large dimen¬ 
sions may be successfully employed 
to tow a cycle or a boat if the line 
be kept reasonably taut. This is effected 
in the first case by 

--- a slight applica- 

tion of the brake, 
and in the second by 
the employment of 
a sea anchor or 
large sack with 
the mouth ex¬ 
panded by a hoop. 
Banners may be 
elevated by means 
of a kite, and 
many business firms 
find this particular 
method of adver¬ 
tising very profit¬ 
able. Magnesium 
flares fitted with 
a time fuse can 
be hoisted to a 
great height, and 
are thus more 
than usually effec¬ 
tive when used as 
signals of distress 
at sea. Kites also 
afford means of 
communication be- 

-- tween the opposite 

banks of a river 
or between an 

efficiently at an angle of 45 deg., which anchored ship and the shore. In the 
would be absolutely impracticable in a event of a wreck the crew could easily 
full-sized flyer. Nevertheless, any radical convey a line to the beach by this 
improvement in kite design w'ill certainly means, thus dispensing with the rocket 


and line apparatus usually employed on 
such occasions. 

I have already dealt with the practical 
utility of model aeroplanes and gliders, so 


R. F. Mann and his most successful Kite. [Photo, Topical Agency 
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a whole they actually seem to possess life 
and reasoning. And oh ! the joy of be¬ 
holding a model—^the creation of one’s own 
brain and fingers—in full flight. Words fail 
me. Let my readers try the experience! 

Perhaps they will accompany me in im¬ 
agination to the gliding hill where we pro¬ 
pose a flight on our man-carrying glider. 
A strong and steady breeze is blowing up 
the slope and the weather conditions are 
perfectly ideal for this form of sport. The 
doors of the “hangar” ar^ opened, and 
numerous willing hands slowly draw the 
machine from her shed. The glider is 
placed on the brow of the hill facing the 
wind, and has to be firmly held down 
while the pilot takes his seat and tests the 
•control levers. 1 must here explain that 
unless a starting rail and falling weight 
*re employed the machine must be 
launched against a strong wind, as air- 
<speed is essential for mechanical flight. 
All right! The glider is pushed down the 
slope by the assistants, and the long skids 
sliding over the hard ground rapidly cain 
in speed. Down with the elevator; now she’s 
off! Yes, the skids are well above the 
CTOund, and at last you behold actual 
flight. 

How can one describe the experience 
of riding the wind, the headlong rush 
through the cool air, the osciUations 
caused by cross-currents, the sense of 
control over the beautiful white bird that 
flies so strongly, the glory and grandeur of 
it all ? My readers should make the essay 
themselves; they can construct their own 
machines for an outlay of a few pounds, 
and they will reap a splendid reward for 
their toil by the sensation of actual flight. 

May I venture here to quote a few hnes 
from our club song? It serves to show, 
perhaps, more than anything else, the en¬ 
thusiastic spirit that has been from the 
first the predominant characteristic of our 
work. Let us not be thought egotistical ; 
pioneers we have certainly been, and we 
are justly proud of that fact, but we want 
others to follow in our footsteps. 

** When air is thronged as is the land, 

WTien flight is swift and sure, 

When Plenty reigns with lavish hand 
And gone is cruel war, 

By young and old it shall be told 
On many an unborn day, 

W'hen some were slock, and some held back, 
Arundel led the way. 

•* Say! who were first of Britain’s Youth 
The stubborn air to tame ? 

Think well 1 let your reply be truth— 

To whom belongs this fame ? 

Though not despising bat and ball 
W’’ith pride we will declare, 

Arundel was the first of all 
To tread the paths of air.” 

Let me now make a final appeal for the 
school aero club. Our country must be as 
supreme in the air as on the sea; if not, 
then the heritage that our forefathers won 
with such an expenditure of blood and toil 
will be ruthlessly sacrificed to our own 
apathy and indifference. I assure my 
readers that their school games will not 
suffer by the formation of an aero club. 
If they are true sportsmen—as nearly all 
British boys are—they will find time for 
and experience pleasure from both. There 
is a glorious heritage waiting for them ; 
and let them take as their motto—as our 
club indeed has done—the long-since 
spoken words of Daedalus to Icarus, words 
burning with their message to us handed 
down through countless ages, words de¬ 
stined to inspire the youth of Britain to 
enter at last upon this heritage of a 
tJiousand centuriee— Coelo temptabimus 
ire (Ovid). [Through the air we will 
attempt to go.] 
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Healthy Hobbies for Boys. 


Written and Illustrated by A. B. HODOE, 

Author of ^Some Botft' Otm Pets, and How to Keep Them,'' etc. 


PART I. 

1. Rearing Butterflies and Moths. 

THhere is no branch of nature-study more 
I popular, perhaps, than that of butter¬ 
flies and moths. This is deservedly so, I 
think, seeing that they are among the most 
beautiful and interesting of living creatures, 
and are easily presorv^ and conveniently 
stored. 

Despite the fact that about 2,070 species 
are to be found in this country, anyone with 
but small accommodation may possess a 
fairly typical assortment of these insects. 
Imagine the amount of space required for a 
correspondingly complete collection of our 
mammals, birds, and fishes ! 

Every boy, of course, knows that butter¬ 
flies and mot^ pass through certain prepara¬ 
tory stages before entering upon their aerial 
existence. First of all there is the egg (or 
ovum), from which hatches the little cater¬ 
pillar (or larva); this latter creature, after 
growing to its fullest extent, changes to a 
more or less quiescent chrysalis (or pupa), 
and finally there emerges the perfect insect 
(or imago) to beautify the country-side. 

If desir^, we can, of course, procure insets 
in either of these stages, and, with a little 
patience, rear them through the remainder 
of their metamorphoses. 

To give an adequate description, however, 
of this most instructive and fascinating pas¬ 
time would require far more sp^e than is 
here available, so that a few hints on the 
subject must suffice. Until you have 
learned to recognise the tiny ova among their 
natural surroundings you will find egg¬ 
collecting, I am afraid, rather disappointing 
work, but you should remember the old 
adage, that “ that which is easily gained is 
lightly valued,” and persevere. 

The most likely spot to find ova is upon the 
under sides of leaves, though they are some¬ 
times laid upon branches, twigs, bark, and 
other objects—even a street lamp. 

As a rule, however, the female chooses for 
the purpose some portion of the plant 
which will eventually form the food of the 
young larvae. You should, therefore, bo 
careful to take a note of the plant or provide 
yourself with a few of its leaves so that you 
may know what to feed the caterpillars upon 
when they hatch, eawsh spwies having its own 
particular fancy in this direction. 

All that is necessary fo’’ the development 
of the ova is fresh air, warmth, and a certain 
amount of moisture. A good plan is to 
keep the eggs in little glass jars covered with 
muslin and stored in a box containing some 
damp sand, taking care that rain or the 
sun’s direct rays does not reach the ova. 

In about a fortnight or three weeks the 
young caterpillars should make their 
appearance, and from this time onward they 
should be liberally supplied with fresh green 
leaves from their food plant. Should you 
be in doubt as to what this is, a diet of grass, 
dock, dandelion, or lettuce will, if they are 
ground-feeders, be acceptable to the little 
larvae. For a time these may remain in 
their present domicile, but as they grow 
larger more commodious apartments will 
be required. Specially constnicted larva- 
cages may be purchased for about a half- 
crown each, but as these are of such simple 
construction you will find little difficulty in 
putting one together yourself. Procure a 
medium-sized oblong wooden box neatly 
made, and with a tightly fitting lid. With the 
aid of a fret-saw cut a large square hole in 
the latter and also in each of the sides, 
covering the same with finely perforated 


zinc or wire gauze. Now knock out the 
bottom and fit in a piece of glass. The cage 
is to stand on one end, and as it is necessary 
to have a layer of mould at the bottom, a strip 
of w'ood will be required along the interior, 
flush with the door, to keep th^o soil in place. 

In order to keep the food fresh and moist 
for your fastidious little |>ets, the plants 
should stand in a small bottle of water, the 
space between the stems and the mouth 
being plugged up with cotton wooL This 
latter precaution is necessary to prevent the 
larvae from coming to a watery grave. For 
very small larvae housed in glaw jars, the 
bottle may be dispensed with and the twigs 
of the foc^ plant stuck in a section of raw 
potato, which will keep them fresh for several 
days. 

When changing the food, avoid handling 
the caterpillars, as, apart from causing them 
injury, the hairs with whieh many of these 
creatures are clothed frequently cause an 
irritating rash to appear on the skin. Simply 
lay the old leaves beside the bottle and fit in 
the new ones. The larva will soon ” forsake 


amongst the vegetation will you probably be¬ 
come aware that they are really caterpillars. 

To an entomologist on the ” war path ” a 
partially devoured leaf, a few silken threads,, 
or a sickly-looking plant conveys as much 
as does a crushed twdg to the redskin on tho 
trail. It reveals the fact that his ” game ** 
have been, or are, in the vicinity, and he^ 
promptly follows up the clue thus obtained. 

Experience alone will teach you whether 
the eaten leaves or the silken threads are the 
work of spiders, or whether the decay of the 
plant in question is due to poorness of soil 
or the depredations of larvae, but such signs 
should not be passed unheeded. 

The instructions with regard to beating 
and sweeping given in a previous article 
on “ Beetles ” hold good equally well for 
larva-hunting, with the exception, of course, 
that your captures are tran^erred to small 
ventilated pUl-boxes instead of the killing 
bottle. Be careful not to overcrowd them, 
and to enclose a leaf in each box so that the 
little prisoners may amuse themselves during 
the journey home by attending to the wants 



Midday in the Meadows—a Butterfly Swarm. 


Painted Lady 
( V. cardui). 


Large White 
(P. brastieae). 
Peacock 
(F./o;. 


Clonded Yellow 

(C. edusa). Chalk Hill Blue 
Small Copper (L. rorpdon). 
(P. phlceas). 


the old love for the new.” If necessary, a 
camel’s hair brush may be used for moving 
the very small caterpillars. 

As before mentioned, there should be a 
layer of mould at the bottom of the cage, in 
which many species will pupate. This should 
be about two or throe inches in depth and 
be finely sifted. Moreover, in order to 
destroy any small predaceous creatures 
which might be therein it should be well 
baked before use. 

It is also advisable to sprinkle a little moss 
around the cage, previously subjecting it to 
immersion in boiling water, for tho reasons 
mentioned above. 

Larvae may, of course, also be obtained 
from their natural haunts, and owing to their 
larger size are much more easily found than 
the ova. At the same time, you must be 
prepared for aU sorts of mimicry on the part 
of these insects. Many of them are so like 
little notched twigs, that not until you have 
laid hold of them in your rummaging 


of the “ inner man ”—or “ inner caterpillar, 
perhaps I should say. 

An extra supply of the various food plants 
will, of course, required, which will have to 
be renewed periodically. 

The amount eaten by your charges will 
probably astonish you. It has been proved 
that some species devour more than twice 
their own weight of food in a single day, with 
an increase in weight during the period of 
one-tenth. To equal this feat, a boy weighing 
seven stone would have to demolish nearly 
200 lb. of food a day and then weigh over 
9 lb. more than ho did before breakfast. 

After a time your caterpillars will cease to 
eat and be seen wandering about tho cage 
in a very restless manner. They are 
seeking out some convenient spot where they 
can pupate, preparatory to the last and 
greatest change which takes place in their 
interesting career. Some of them will 
merely burrow in the soil, others will “ spin 
up ” amongst the moss, whilst others again 
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will form silkeii ooooons in vATious parts of 
their domicile, some of them so transparent 
that the queer-looking occupant can be 
plainly seen within. Should you happen to 
have any butterfly-larvae amongst the number 
these will probably be found one morning 
strangely altered in appearance, either 
hanging head-downwards from some portion 
of the food plant or bound mysteriously to 
the stem" thereof by a silken girdle. 

They should now be left severely alone, 
and the marvellous workings of Nature will 
go quietly on until, at length, one by one 
the perfect insects break forth from their 
imprisoning garb fully equipped for the adrial 
life which their more fortunate brethren are 
enjoying in the country round about. 

A newly emerged butterfly or moth, how¬ 
ever, is, at flrst, rather disappointing. Its 
wings are sadly crumpled and its body limp 
and heavy. Wearily it drags itself to the 
side of the case and struggles upward till it 
reaches some convenient spot where it can 
rest after its exertions. 

Gradually, you will notice the' hitherto 
bedraggled pinions opening out to their 
fullest extent, revealing their pristine beauty, 
unsullied by rain spots and undamaged by 
net—truly a fltting reward for your pains. 

If you have not sufficient time at your 
disposal to attend to the requirements of ova 
or larvse, you may still obtain fresh and 
perfect specimens of butterflies and moths by 
collecting and rearing the pupe of these 
Creatures, the treatment of winch has already 
been described. 

Although pupa-hunting may be carried on 
all the year round, autumn and winter are 
the most favourable seasons for this work. 

Digging around the roots of isolated 
timber trees will yield the most profitable 
results, though the chrysalids of many 
species may be found in the nooks and 
crannies of bark and among herbage of all 
lands. These are sometimes enclosed in 
cocoons constructed of various natural 
objects, when their detection is extremely 
difficult. 

As this method of collecting is described 
at some length in the article on Hidden 
Treasures ” in No. 368 of the “ B.O.P.,** 
1 will not say more on this subject here, but 
proceed to give a few brief instructions as to 
how the perfect insects may be captured in 
their wild state. 

2. Catching and Setting, 

For use in the field you will require a net, 
killing-bottle, and collecting-box, together 
with a few entomological pins. 

A very handy form of net is one which 
can be detached from the handle so that the 
latter can oe used as a walking-stick. For 
this purpose a cane frame is required which 
can be bent so as to fit into a metal “ Y.’* 
This latter device, which can bo purchased 
for a few pence, fits on to the stick, the ends 
of the cane being fixed into the two arms. 

The net itself should be formed of what is 
known as green leno and be of ample dimen- 
rions. Its depth should be a little more 
than its circumference, and the bottom 
rounded ofi so as to be devoid of corners. 

The poison-bottle to be used is much the 
same as that recommended for killing beetles. 
The young laurel shoots, however, in this 
case, are enclosed in a cloth and beaten 
thoroughly with a mallet. The whole is then 
pushed well down into the bottle so that 
it is not likely to become loose during one of 
those frantic chases which are so frequently 
indulged in by the youthful butterfly- 
hunter. 

The collecting-box is not a very expensive 
item, as an excellent one, constructed of 
lino, with double layers of cork, can be 
obtained for about Is., which will last for a 
good many years. Its use, I would here 


explain, is as a temporary store-box, during 
an excursion, into which specimens are 
pinned as sodn as they are killed. 

In order to keep your captures in a 
satisfactory condition for setting on your 
return home, the cork in the ool&)ting-box 
should be thoroughly damped. 

It is no use starting out on a butterfly 
hunt unless the day be bright and sunny. 
Unfortunately we cannot arrange matters 
of this kind to suit our convenience, so that 
if the sun refuses to put in an appearance 
the best thing to do is to let the butterflies 
rest till a more promising occasion and turn 
your attention to the moths. These may be 
discovered at rest upon tree-trunks, fences, 
walls, etc., and may also be beaten from 
bushes and long grass wherein they have 
sought shelter for the day. A hedge ad¬ 
joining a clover field will be found especially 
reductive. By tapping the twigs and 
ranches with the han(Ue of your net as 
you walk along numbers of moths will be 
soared from their retreat and may be 
captured without difficulty. 

Having succeeded in doing so, the next 
thing is to get them out of the net into the 
killing-bottle. In the case of moths this is 

g energy a very simple matter, but with 
utterflies it is sometimes different. 

The mode of procedure is as follows: Put 
the net fiat on the ground and hold up the 
apex so as to allow the imprisoned insect 
to crawl well away from the opening. Then 
slip the killing-battle under the net and 
hold it beneath the captive, pulling the 
gauxe tightly over the mouth. The creature 
can then either be blown from its hold into 
the receptacle or forced to do so by a tap 
from above, and the cork replaced as soon 
as an opportunity occurs. This operation 
should take you less time than it requires to 
describe, for the longer you leave an insect 
in the net the more chance there is of its 
spoiling its delicate wings. 

Many specimens will be found to be sadly 
damaged and quite unfit for the oabinet, so 
that to avoid needless destruction of life you 
should satisfy yourself that an insect is 
worthy of representing its particular species 
before transferring it to the killing-bottle. 

The net is quite unnecessary for securing 
moths at rest. These may simply be tilted 
into the bottle by means of a piece of card, 
taking care, however, that the mouth of the 
receptacle is held well over them so as to 
prevent their escape. 

Let us suppose that the sun, which has 
hitherto been hidden by lowering clouds, 
breaks forth once more in all its glory. Im¬ 
mediately the scene is enlivened by swarms 
of gay butterflies which rise up from amid 
the herbage around, where their presence 
was least suspected. Go calmly to work, and 
avoid, in your eagerness to catch these 
fluttering gems, slashing here and there at 
random with the net as is so often done by 
the tyro. Having marked out your “ game,” 
approach cautiously, taking care that your 
sh^ow is not cast across your path. 

Do not think that because you approach 
a butterfly from behind it cannot discern 
you, for such is by no means the case. Its 
large compound eyes are so fixed that it can 
see practically in every direction at once 
without so much as turning its head. 

However, by using a little strategy you will 
soon get near enough to your insect to hazard 
a sweep with the net. If possible you should 
endeavour to catch it on the wing, turning 
the net quickly to a horizontal position as 
soon as it is within. This, of course, closes 
the mouth and renders the escape of the 
captive impossible. 

Localities which are good for butterflies 
are usually well peopled with moths. Some 
species, of course, are only to be found in 
certain favoured resorts. That gorgeous 


creature, the “ Purple Emperor,’* forinstanoe, 
is seldom found elsewhere than in oak woodsy 
wherein it spends its time flitting around 
the topmost twigs, to the tantalisation of thm 
collector. 

The lovely “ Swallow-tail ” is far more local 
still, being now oi^ obtainable in the fens 
of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. 

For the commoner kinds you should choose 
such places as clover and com fields, flowery 
meadows, railway banks, and waste pieces ol 
land, where you will find plenty of work to do 
dhring your first season. 

Some kinds of butterflies appear to be on 
the wing for several months at a time. 
This is owing to the fact that they are what 
is known as double-brooded, the offspring 
of the x>arent8 which gladdened our eyes in 
the first warm days of the early year, emerging 
from the pups at uncertain periods during 
summer and autumn. As a rule, however, 
butterflies and moths appear at stated inter¬ 
vals, vaiying slightly in accordance with the 
conditions of the weather, the period of their 
existence lasting but a week or two. 

The experienced entomologist, therefore, 
who is on the look-out for a certain species 
to fill up a vacancy in his cabinet, gauges the 
probable time of its emergence to a nicety, 
and, making his way to a likely spot, succeeds 
in obtaining a ” series ” of fresh insects 
which a week or two later would have been 
tattered and tom. Such knowledge can only 
be gained in time, and at first you had better 
take pot-luck ” of eveiything that comes 
in your way. 

Although a few moths join the merry 
throng of butterflies as they fly from flower 
to flower in the warm sunshine, the great 
majority seldom venture upon the wing until 
the last glow of daylight is fading from the 
western sky. 

It is obvious, therefore, that to catch 
these ” children of the night ” you will have 
to make a special trip armed with a lamp of 
some kind. An ordinary bull’s-eye lantern 
is of little use, as the rays of light do not 
cover a sufficient amount of space. A cycle 
lamp will answer the purpose, but has the 
drawback that it is impossible to shut out 
the light when it is advantageous to do so. 
Specify constructed ” sugaring ” lanterns 
can be obtained from the dealers for about 
2s. or 2s. 6d., so that if you have not already a 
lamp of your own you might just as well 
procure the ” real thing,” as a make-shift. 

Flowers should be carefully examined 
during a nocturnal expedition, certain 
blossoms being especially attractive to moths, 
amongst which sallow in spring, honey¬ 
suckle in summer, and ivy in autumn are of 
particular interest to the collector. Those 
insects which are found regaling thenfSelves 
on the nectar from the fragrant blossoms 
may generally be bottled with impunity, 
the net being only used for inquisitivo 
specimens that come flying around. As might 
have been expected, this craving for sweet 
things has not been overlook^ by the 
collector, and by ” sugaring ” tree-trunks and 
fences, etc., numbers of greedy moths are 
lured to their doom. The enticing mixture 
used for this purpose is composed of thick 
black treacle, brown sugar, and a quantity of 
stale beer boiled well together, a little rum 
being afterwards added. There is,,however, 
no need for you to go to the trouble of pre¬ 
paring this sweet stuff, as it may be purchased 
ready made. When in the field ” sugar ” 
may be carried in an ordinary picklc-jar or 
tin, a stiff brush being also necessary for 
applying it to the various objects on which 
you decide to experiment. The time chosea 
for this should be before dusk, so that the 
many moths which take to flight as soon ae 
darlmess sets in may avail themselves of tho 
opportunity afforded. 

{To be oonctuded.'i 
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OTS of all ages, 
once again, at 
the opening of 
another Cricket 
season, we start 
our “ Weekly 
Competitions ” 
on the lines that have proved so acceptable 
in the past to all our cricketing readers. 
Ours is a fair held and no favour—the best 
fnen invariably win ! 

We offer, then. Twelve splendid Cricket 
Bats, with silver name-plate attached to 
«aoh, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
Awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known John Piooott 
“ Surrey Driver,” as used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel, and described by C. B. Fry, 
too, as that ” thoroughly good bat.” 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular ” B.O.P.” readers, 
irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
•competitor should in every case where the 
■subject admits of it—as in the drawing 
■subjects—use a postcard or single page of 
note-paper only, and be most careful to see 
that name and address are clearly written at 
Ihe top. When, however, the competition is 
A descriptive one^ both sides of the page of 
note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
<}c»flolation Prizes may be given if 


8. DBSGBIBS BRIBniT^^OW TO TBBAI TOUB BAT 
TO GET THE BEST OUT OV H. [CImM JviU 24.] 

2. PEN-AND-INK SEEIOHBS OP TUB BEST BAT N 
TOUB TEAM AT PLAT, AND THE WOBSlI iClosstJolgl.} 

10. Give a panct Pobxbait in Waieb-ooloubs 
OP BUTEEBPINaBRS AND HIS LOST GATOH. [Ctous 
Julp 8 .] 

11. A MODEL IN CLAY OB PIASTEB OPTOUB FAVOUB- 

rcB CBIOKETKB (8Ue optioiud). Jtiig 15.] 


the same competitor should succeed in 
several subjects. The decision of the Editor 
is in all cases final, and he cannot reply to 
questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions Certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only. No 
time-allowance can be made in this weekly 
series for colonial or foreign readers, as we 
are anxious to get the bats awarded with all 
possible celerity. All work must be strictly 
original, and any competitor discovered copy¬ 
ing in any one subject will be at once dis¬ 
qualified for the whole series. 

And now set promptly to work, and the 
Editor heartily wishes you good luck in your 
efforts. 

1. A ORICKBT SONG (Words only), “ LONG LlVB 
King Crioeet.’* [Last day for Mending in May 6.] 

2. PBN-AND-INK SKETCHES : " A HIT ” AND “ A 

MISS.’* [Last day May 13.] 

3. Mixed Team op Gentlemen and profbs- 
SIONAIA, EMQLISa AND COLONIAL, as selected by our 
readen, TO Plat the World. If more than one 
reader shoold send in the same winning list, first place 
will be balloted for in the oflSoe, and Consolation Prizes 
will be given. [CloMes May 20.] 

4. DESCRIPTION OP AN EXCITING MATCH, REAL OR 
IMAOINART. [CloMes May 27] 

6. ** PLATED, SIR I '* PEN-AND-INK SKETCH. 

June 8.] 

6. A Set OP Verses : ** flat the Oamb.** [CloseM 
June 10.] 

7. AN IDEAL CAPTAIN: DESCBIBB HDI. [ClOMtS 
June 17.} 



Two Good Bats. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreign Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea, Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece, Brazil, 
Mexico, Ac., Bets of 9 Denmark, 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, <kc. <kc. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also puichasing from our Approval 
Sheets is pro'ented gratis with a fine Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide lo Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp .\lbum free. 

Postage on this packet 2^1. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO.. BRISTOL. 


s SINGING BIRD SCARF-PIN 


A Fine Novelty! Sent post paid (or 1/1. TKe Bit4 
Kings at the will of the Wearer. All your friends exclaim 
“WHERE'S THAT BIRD?” when, by simply 
pressing a Hmall rubber ball in your pocket stiachod to your 
6carf-pin by a tube, the bird opens his beak and sings. 
A FREE GIFT of Fountain Pen. Watch-chain. Set 
ot Ljnks and Studs, Cigarette Case and Motchbox tog«iber, 
or Mouth Organ, sent free with pin. I>on't forget to state 
which gift you would like sent. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of thousands of B A R G A IiN B 
and NOVELTIES sent post free to any part of 
■■ The Earth," 







PRACTICAL PRINTING PRESSES 

Fi?om. 12/G esLclu. 

SEND FOR FREE AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 

" placing on the market 

^ for the first time a Hand- 
/ power Self-inking Press, which 

'v , _ combines all the best features 

y \V of an expensive press at but a frac- 

^ price. It is thoroughly 

1 ^ Jl' well-made, and the rollers will 

p, be found to cover the forme 

thoroughly and evenly. 


These machines will be 
-found invaluable For 
printinc: Cards, Handbills, 
Envelopes, Church and 
Club Notices, &c., &c. 


I EVERY SECRETARY SHOULD 

--• POSSESS ONE. 

PARAGON PRESS CO. (Dept. B), 296 BISH0PS61TE, LONDON. 


PAIN BROTHERS, “'S! ?'’? "'houskJ® HASTINGS, Eng. 


TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Packet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 28. 6d. you receive for 
same, and we send you. post paid, by return, absolutely 
FREE (no fiirtber conditions) one of our Solar Time 
Wacebes, suitable for Lady or Gent You have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, and we send you, post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 Old St, London, E.C. 


C. Brandauer& Co.’s 

(LIMITED) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


MEDALS. These Series 

Scratch nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by a 
Special Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes 6cl.« to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Bii-mingham. 
Attention U aUo draum to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PEN^ 


B OrS’ CRICKET BATS is 

specially selected for School use. Particular 
attention paid to weight and balance. 

Px>loes S/- -Co 15/-. 


& QnMQ NORTH END, 

uUllUl CROYDON 

(Oppos/to Whitgitt Grammar Schoof)- 


O DD & SDNS 

{Opposite Whi 

P LEASE write foi 
ILLUSTRATE 


LEASE write for 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 

Post Free. 


Turn your Spare Time into Mone 


SENF’S »Dd VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Draler or direct from HORACE J. VI8EK A CO., 5 Rangoon Street, 
E.C. Write for Prospectus. 


bpil.e:ndii> shtaimeps 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
Theiie stain pk arc collected by foreign missionary 
Bocictics and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (new issue), 
CHINA. HKITISH COLONIALS. Ac. Postage Id. 
extra Send 6d. P.O. Postaire abroad 4<i. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Dept.; Crinvilie Rd., Barnet. 


THE GREAT WONDER MONOSCOPL 

UNEQUALLED FOR VIEWING PICTURE POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
This STARTLING NOVELTY consists of a VERY POWERFUL CONCAVE MIRROR, 

scientifically adjusted to a Base, with Self-locking Device and Spring 
Holder. The picture is posed according to instructions given, and is not 
onlv MOST MARVELLOUSLY MAGNIFIED but an efTert of ABSOLUTE LIVING 
REALISM is obtained. ALL DETAILS AND OUTLINES STAND OUT *' VIVIDLY. 
FIFTY VERY CHOICE ASSORTED PICTURES ARE GIVEN ENTIRELY FREE TO 
EACH PURCHASER. The Apparatus complete, sent Carriage Paid for 4/6. 


CENTRAL NOVELTY CO. C 


"■), 99 SNOW HILL, OIRMINGHIM. 


Watkins & Doncaster, 

Naturalists, Strftiid, London, W.C. 

(Five Doors fW>m Charing Cross) 

Keep In Stock evsry Dsscrlption of 

Apparatus, Cabinets, Books, & Specimens 

for Collectors of 

Birds’ Eggs, Butterflies and Moths, &c. &c. 

Aeif Catalogne sent post free on application. 


MST It must be distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advcrtiacmeats, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc cautioned 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries ss to the bona fides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of .AdvertiKements m Ibis column is 

3dL. foi? WTox^dSa 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for 

N.B.—As the “ B O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.—All stampB Id. each. 60 free to applicants.—Cox, 138 Cam¬ 
bridge ILoad, Seven Kings. . 

** DIAMOND STAR ” FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted solid gold nib; sent free any address. 
If satisfied, send 'it. &(. ; if not. return pen. Agents wanted.—M. CUtAL,!. IMvedere,. 
Swan age. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, Kelantwn and Rhodesia (all mint), free with approval sheeta; 
stamped envelope.—TURNEB, Boltinge, South Woodford. 

FIVE SPANISH COLONIALS, 280 Mounts and SO different Stamps, inclndlng 
Argentine Centenary Bulgaria, Java. Tasmania, Hayti. Siam, K) Australia, 8 Japan. 
Send 6d.—G baio, Netherfield, W’alpole Road. Boecombe. 

SILKWORMS* EGGS 8d. 100. post free-H. H. Evans, Ormesoott, HighfleU. 
Southampton. 

OVA Emperor Moth. 4d.; lArva Broad Bordered Yellow Underwlng. U. fid.; Grey 
Arches. Lf.; Purple Clay, Sd.; The Gothic, fid.; Mottled Beauty, 1«.; Large Thorn, dark 
form. 1<. fid. ; Brindled Crescent, la; Var Cupucina, It. fid. per dos.; Pupa Peach Blos¬ 
som %i.: Buff Arches, 2d.; Beautiful Carpet ltd. each.—THOMAg Johnson, 388 Chlngterd 
Road, Walthamstow. 

FREE.—Eight French Colonials. Purchasers from approval selections. 60 per cent, dis¬ 
count — Douglas. 4 South Motion Street, London. 
aO BIRD EGGS, rarest specimens, different price Is.— Hcdspith. Hnataeoak, .Allen¬ 
dale, Northumberland. 

GRAND EASTER OFFER.— The “SaperM" Packet. 100 assorted Foreign and Colonial 
stamps, inclndiiig many scarce and obsolete issues, price Sd.. poetago hi. 100 Mounts 
Free to purchasers of above packet—R. Cochbank. 19S EgUnton Hill. Woolwich. 
STAMPS.— 60 per cent, discount. 800 Mounts free, with approval sheeta.—L eason, 
6 Normanton Terrace, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

COINS.— Lion Shilling. l*.9<i.: Lion Sixpence (scarce), 2(. fid.; 17S7 Shilltng. 1«. 9d ; 1787 
Sixpence. 1*.: Silver Pennies. Three Half penny and Twopenny Pieces, fid. to lOd. 
each, according to condition; genuine old Roman Silver (k>ins. Is. nd. each ; ditto. 
Copper. 4<f. each (some 1700 years old).—J. Shaw', 8 Clifford Gardens. W'illeeden. 

BOYS’ PAPERS. 4d. per dozen; carriage paid on over 21.—“C,” 68 Cawdor Road. 
Fallowfield. Manchester, 

STAMPS.— 50 different Foreign Stamps, 8d., post free.—C. Chapman, 68 Cawdor Road. 
Falloafield. Mniiehester. 

CRICKET !—Order your Fixture Cards Now* Linen-barked Printed Cards from 3», lOd. 
per 26. post free.—P ioneer Press. 14 Mellish Rond,. WalsaU. 


EXCHANGE. 


JACKDAWS.— Two, qnite tame. S«. fid. pair, or exchange Pigeons or Rahblts.- Ritkrs, 
Bloxham. Banbury, Oxon. 


WANTED. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE ART SCHOOL ensures sueoeM. Why not Join f 

EASXa’ooD. W'yelands. Chepstow. 
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Fun. No. 1680.—Vol. xxxin. 
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Price One Penny. 
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The Music Lesson.—The Kind's Coronation March. 
{Dratni for the "Boy's Oun Pap r” by T, LEMARE.) 
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Bpass Oan Jack. 


H e was a rather handsome young fellow, 
and was credited with being a fop. 
Up to the time he got the “ Brass Gun ” 
tacked on to his plain John Smith he was 
also credited with being a fool as well as 
a fop ■, but somehow that charge failed to 
stick after the caper with the twenty- 
four-pounder. There is some difficulty in 
making a man out a fool who has wiped 
pretty nearly everybody’s eye. 

It came about when he was on flying- 
patrol duty at the manager’s house of a 
certain factory well up in the Deccan. 
This gentleman, who was named Ross, 
was in the habit of keeping large sums of 
money by him for the payment of the 
factory operatives and other purposes. 
This rather reckless proceeding had 
drawn upon him the attentions of the 
predatory fraternity on three separate 
occasions, without, however, inducing him 
to alter his ways much. As all three at¬ 
tempts had failed, he had come to regard 
the thieves with contempt, and, beyond 
buying a repeating-rifle and a dog, had 
done nothing to prepare for a possible 
fourth visit from the Sons of Grab. 

This was all very well, but when it got 
about that a particularly daring and un¬ 
scrupulous gang had invaded the neigh¬ 
bourhood from some up-country region, 
then Ross’s brother-in-law, Major Hartop, 
backed by the latter’s wife, insisted that 
some sane precautions should be taken. 

Ross would not give up his money¬ 
keeping, nor would he have the police 
about the place; but he was reluctant to 
go altogether against his sister and the 
Major, and so he agreed to a compromise. 
This was that a series of flying military 
sentries were to mount informal guard over 
the bungalow until the dreaded gang had 
been captured or driven from the district. 

Ross grinned amusedly every time he 
saw the sentries, while they were agreed 
that a man might be a “ big business bug ’* 
and yet be something not easily distin¬ 
guishable from a born idiot. From which 
the reader will readily—and truly—con¬ 
clude that the respect lost between the 
“big business bug” and the Tommies 
was of the order of things microscopic. 

There was nothing microscopic possibly 
about Jack Smith himself that afternoon 
as he hid among the bushes at the back of 
the bungalow; but there was something 
distinctly so about the attention he was 
giving a half-grown Hindu lad who was 
pottering about a tomato-patch in the 
garden. Although he pretended to be 
weeding, this youth was really watching, 
and that most intently, a distant patch of 
jungle skirting a conic.il hill about seven 
hundred feet high. This, which was the 
only considerable elevation wuthin the 
visible circle of the horizon, was steep, 
bare, and rocky, and had a deep, ravine¬ 
like cleft scarring it on the hither side 
from top to bottom. And it was notice¬ 
able that, in the intervals of watching the 
lad. Smith kept turning a pair of small 
but powerful fleld-glasses on the ravine, 
as though expecting some appearance 
there. 

His possession of the glasses, by the 
way, no less than their ornate mounting 
and small size, was thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic of the man. He had an almost 
feminine fondness for pretty things of the 
diminutive type—a trait which contrasted 
queerlv with his undoubted courage and 


By DOUGALL REID, 

Author of '■ The Hidden Terror," dc. 

general soldierl}' efficiency. His rougher 
comrade.s roundly call him a fool; asking 
what you could e.xpect from a bloke that 
had a gold watch—lady’s size—and wore 
a gold ring and plastered his hair with 
pomatum ! Their contempt was great, 
doubtless, but in giving it unrestrained 
expression they forgot two things : that 
if fondness for the pretty and the small 
be signs of weaknes.s, then the whole 
Japane.se nation must be classed as 
weakling.s—rather a large order. They 
also forgot that if Smith did plaster his 
hair with pomatum, his defaulter-sheet 
was a clean one, and that if he kept out 
of buying beer on Saturday night, as they 
did, he also kept out of turning up among 
the pri.soners on Monday morning, as they 
did, again. 

To return. During one of his periodic 
inspections of the ravine the watcher 
seemed to discover something of intense 
interest, for his hitherto rather listless air 
all at once gave place to one of vivid 
alertness. For more than half an hour he 
maintained this absorbed scrutiny; the 
glass gradually sinking the while, as 
though following the slow pa.s8age of 
something or somebody down the defile. 
Then he shut up the glass, returned it to 
its case, and gave himself up to naked- 
eye observation of the jungle-patch. 

Another half-hour passed, and then there 
came a flutter of something white on the 
green wall of the jungle. Glancing swiftly 
at the Hindu, Smith saw that he, too, had 
observed the white signal and was in pro¬ 
cess of answering it in a furtive way. That 
done, he put the white rag he was using in 
his waistcloth, and began a series of incan¬ 
tations, the meaning of which puzzled 
Smith not a little. 

First he walked round in a ring, and 
then advanced to the centre of the circle 
so described and stooped once, resuming 
the erect position immediately and staring 
expectantly at the jungle-patch. Presently 
the white signal fluttered again, whereupon 
the necromancer in the garden resumed 
operations. Regaining the periphery of the 
imaginary circle, he began to go slowly 
round it, stopping every two feet or so to 
bend well-nigh to the ground. Nine suc¬ 
cessive times he salaamed thus ; then folded 
his arms and looked at the jungle-patch as 
before. The signal indicating understand¬ 
ing came again, but this time it was red, 
and on seeing it the youth hurried from 
the garden like one glad to have made an 
end of a disagreeable duty. 

From the shrubbery Smith watched the 
boy go; then he lifted his rifle and re¬ 
treated to a shed standing just without the 
garden. His face was touched with the 
pallor of dawning excitement, even though 
his eyes confessed to no more than a sort 
of puzzled amusement. But both per¬ 
plexity and amusement vanished before an 
illuminating idea that had suddenly in¬ 
vaded his mind, bringing with it an intui¬ 
tive apprehension of what afterwards 
proved to be pretty nearly the whole 
truth. 

“ Ah, I’ve hit it! ’’ he ejaculated, jump¬ 
ing up from the bench upon which he had 
just seated himself. “ That circle was the 
dial of a clock, and the salaam in the 
middle meant that the twelve-hour circle 
was that of to-day. Then the outside 
salaams, nine altogether, meant that nine 
o’clock to-night has been fixed for some¬ 


thing, and that is- But stop; let me 

work it out from the beginning.” 

With which he sat down again, and began 
to sum up, the result being the fotmation 
of a series of very robust convictions. The 
men he had eeen dodging in and about that 
hill ravine during the past two days, and 
whom he had watched descending to the 
jungle-patch only half an hour previously, 
were lootwallahs. All the chances went 
that they were members of the very gang 
that he and his comrades had been posted 
there to circumvent. Nine o’clock was the 
hour fixed for changing the sentries, and 
consequently the bungalow would be left 
unguarded during the coming and going 
between bungalow and guardhouse by the 
relieving sentries, a distance of a quarter of 
a mile. The time thus desiderated could 
not exceed twenty minutes at the most— 
and that the robbers regarded this as suffi¬ 
cient simply meant that they did not in¬ 
tend to waste time in argument—that it 
would be knife work, and too swift for 
outcry at that, from first to last. Assuredly 
the pig-headed unreason of Roes was put¬ 
ting more than his four or five thousand 
rupees in jeopardy ! 

And now’—what to do? To speak to 
Ross would not be utterly useless, but 
might even hasten disaster by piqueing 
that gentleman’s always truculent self- 
importance. To wait for visiting rounds 
would be to lose time when every moment 
almost w^as of trebled value; while the 
thought of sending a message to the guard 
w’as stifled by his recollection of the boy. 
If there w’as one traitor among the house¬ 
hold staff there might be many. No; he 
would have to deal with this matter him¬ 
self. 

He did, and that he regarded the task as 
in no way overtaxing his capacity w’as 
proved by the coolness with which he set 
about it. After perhaps ten minutes of 
hard thinking he quitted the shed, and the 
jaunty way m which he hitched the rifle 
on his shoulder, no less than the grin on 
his face, told that he had bagged an idea 
of large and shining proportions. 

Passing round to the front of the house, 
he found a buggy, two Eurasian bank 
clerks, and Mr. Ross there. The clerks 
were < arrying from buggy to house a num¬ 
ber of heavy brass-clamped boxes, while 
Ross stood by, smoking an enormous 
Trichino|)oly and checking the deliveries on 
a sheet in his hand. 

“ I fancy you could be doing with one of 
those ? ” he asked chaffingly, as he saw the 
soldier eyeing the boxes. 

“ Most folk could, sir,” was the dry 
reply. “ I suppose this is the usual 
monthly lot from the bank? ” 

“ Well, it is, and it isn’t. You see, I’ve 
had a double supply sent this time; just 
to give those ghost thieves a chance of 
showing their pluck—if they have any, 
that is.” 

The soldier’s eyes gleamed. This news 
accounted for the activity of the crowd in 
the ravine, as also the traitorous hafflin 
in the garden. The robber band doubtless 
knew all about the double supply, and 
were displaying an energy and practical 
determination very unusual in ghosts. He 
wondered, too, with a touch of contempt, 
how far the preposterous self-confidence of 
Mr. Ross would carry him when the ghosts 
materialised—at nine o’clock ! 

“I’d like to ask a favour of you, sir,” 
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said Smith, after giving the manager time 
to chuckle at hU own j^e. I’d like you 
to let me clean up that old brass gun a bit. 
It’s rather a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned field artillery, and is worth keep¬ 
ing in decent cx>nditioo at least.” 

“ Think it might still prove effective 
against—w'ell, we’ll say thieves?” asked 
Koss, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Well, it might, sir; there’s no saying,” 
replied Smith, evasively. “ But what I 
had in my head was that it would give me 
something to do while I’m hanging round 
here—help to pass the time like.” 

“ Certainly, my man ; certainly,” replied 
Mr. Ross, who, to do him justice, had every 
sympathy with energy and energetic folk. 
” Get any materials you require from the 
house, and get the servants to lend a hand 
if you want the piece shifted.” 

As it happened, that was just what Smith 
-did want, and he availed himself of the 
permission accorded with such hearty good¬ 
will that within an hour he had the old 
brass twenty-four-pounder hauled out of its 
shed and planted behind a hedge flanking 
the rear corner of the house. In this 
position the piece commanded the only 
screened approach to the bungalow—a 
narrow track running through first thick 
woods and then even thicker shrubbery, 
dose past the lower garden. Along this 
track the lootwallahs were certain to oome, 
as any other approach would have them 
discovered long before they got near enough 
to effect a surprise. And when it is stated 
that the distance between the muzzle of 
the gun and the bottom of the garden was 
no more than thirty yards, the reader 
will understand why Smith told himself 
with grins that he was really sorry for 
that nine o’clock lot. Then he dismissed 
the perspiring and wondering servants and 
started to clean the gun, making a great 
parade of the latter operation as hieing 
the sole reason for the transfer. With 
that boy about it was best to be careful. 

Some two hours of diligent work brought 
the gun to a state of shining perfection 
that might easily have been mistaken for 
newness, and, stepping back, the impro¬ 
vised brass-finisher regarded it critically. 
It looked quaint enough, and yet formid¬ 


able too, with its short, stumpy body, great 
thickness of metal, and broadly grinning 
muzzle. It was scrawled all over, even 
to the trunnions, with grotesque figures 
in high relief, and the cascabel, instead of 
being the regulation knob, was two snakes 
trying to crush the brazen impudence out 
of each other. The only thing calling for 
adverse comment was the wooden carriage, 
which looked as if it could have done with 
less white ants and more paint. 

“ You’ll do now, I fancy,” he said, 
nodding at the piece. ” Now 'for a bit of 
borrowing on my own account.” 

With which he made for the little back 
room from which the materials for clean¬ 
ing the gun had been procured. While 
there previously he had noticed two rusty 
fowling-pieces standing in a corner, and 
had been informed that they were kept for 
killing rats, bandicoots, snakes, etc., about 
the place. This had led him to look for 
powder, with the result that he had found 
a small keg of common black stuff in a wall 
recess ; and to secure this without being 
seen by any of the servants he was now 
making a very cautious progress indeed. 
If he failed he would have to absent him¬ 
self from his post and go to the distant 
bazaar, a risk he was in no way desirous of 
running. 

As it chanced, he did not fail, and was 
coon back beside the gun. He had secured 
the powder keg, and, for the projectile 
part, a bag of small rivets left over from 
the erection of a galvanised-iron shed— 
just the sort of things to afflict the hide 
of villainy most grievously. With these, 
a broom shank, and an armful of old paper, 
he gave the gun a stuffing amply sufficient 
to make up for its long abstinence, and 
that spoke volumes for his pluck, consider¬ 
ing that he himself had to fire it! But 
he trusted to the thickness and toughness 
of the metal, and, besides, as he could 
only hope to get off the one round, he had 
to risk a bit. Then, having completed 
his preparations, and as it was now nearly 
dark, he lit his pipe and resigned himself 
to waiting. 

The approach of nine o’clock found a 
full moon shining. It also found a gay 
party of ladies and gentlemen enjoying 


the manager’s hospitality, and listening, 
albeit with no pronounced approval, to his 
rather heavy-footed jokes about the ghost 
thieves. It also found those samf 
” ghosts,” seven in number, and accom¬ 
panied by two large and savage dogs, steal¬ 
ing along the shrubbery track—with a 
single man, white-faced, gleaming-eyed, 
motionless, crouching beside a screened 
gun and holding a red-hot wire in the flame 
of a shaded lamp. 

Tense of ear and eye, the crouching 
watcher heard nine struck on some distant 
gong. Then, as the last rolling echoes 
began to die, two great dogs, followed by 
a little knot of men, emerged from the 
shrubbery, the moonlight glinting fear¬ 
fully on bared fangs and drawn steel. 
Within the dining-room Major Hartop, 
grown restive under the gibes of Ross, had 
just begun a very plain expression of 
opinion, when, with a crash as if heaven 
and earth had come together, the gathered 
company got the scare of their lives. 
Articles of furniture jarred and jumped, 
crockery and crystal rattled and smashed, 
while the whole house began to fill with 
acrid smoke. And in the middle of the 
shrieking and howling the major heard 
the familiar cracking of a Lee-Metford, 
and, grasping his revolver, rushed out. 

He was just in time to see Smith merci¬ 
fully shooting the life out of two mangled 
dogs, and help him to haul into a groaning, 
blaspheming row, seven of the most 
utterly astounded villains in all India. 

It was quite in accord with the fitness of 
things, too, that the same seven, after a 
long spell in hospital, got a longer spell 
still in the Andamans, and that Brass Gun 
Jack received high praise and a substantial 
reward for that night’s work. 

As for Mr. Ross, the lesson he had 
learned put cockyness out of his head for 
the rest of his life. The only thing he 
regretted was the escape of the rascally 
young Hindu who had entered his service 
under false pretences. But against that 
he could set satisfaction that his fondness 
for antiques had led him to preserve the 
old brass gun of which Smith had made 
such effective use in the direst hour of 
need. 




THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO." 


A t midnight on the third day after pass¬ 
ing Ushant we had crossed the Bay, 
and the white flashing light on Cape 
Finisterre showed abeam. During the 
night the wind had fallen, but at day¬ 
break a fresh off-shore breeze had sprung 
up, enabling us to make rapid progress 
under all plain sail. 

Throughout the day wo were in sight 
of the ironbound coast, which from a 
distance presented an uninviting aspect. 
Owing to the abundance of pyrites along 
the cliffs there is said to be a danger of 
^eat deviation of the compass, and in 
our case we found, by taking a series of 
azimuths and amplitudes, that such was 
the case. 

Fortunately, there was no sign of mist, 
80 that a compass course was not abso¬ 
lutely necessary; but that evening the 
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wind fell almost to a dead calm, and 
the darkness was so intense that the Fot~ 
tuna's head was placed a point off the 
recoraised course to prevent possible 
accidents. 

It was a glorious night. The air was 
soft and balmy, and, though there were 
no stars visible, there was a curious phos¬ 
phorescence on the water that compen¬ 
sated for the inky darknei^s of the atmo¬ 
sphere. In fact, it was the first evening 
of the voyage that could be termed 
splendid, and at dinner in the saloon we 
had skylights and ports opened to admit 
the air. 

Presently came the sound of stringed 
instruments played with decided skill and 
expression. We looked at one another 
with astonishment, for music was one of 
the last things we expected to hear. 


” Mr. Wilkins,” called my uncle 
through the skylight. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied the bo’sun, 
descending the companion. 

” What’s that noise ? ” 

” The watch below have got up a small 
band,” explained the bo’suit. Shall 1 
pass the word for them to knock off? ” 

” Oh, no; far from it,” said my father. 
” But where on earth did they get the 
instruments from ? ” 

” Made ’em from ’baccy-boxes and bits 
of wire, sir. It’s an old seaman’s trick.” 

** They play jolly well,” rejoined my 
father. “ I’ll tell you what. We’ll have 
a concert on deck to-night; it will please 
the men. Pass the word, Mr. Wilkins, 
and serve out a tot of rum all round.” 

The bo’sun retired, and presently a 
hoarse cheer announced that the skipper’s 
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message had been welcomed by the men; 
and after dinner the fo’c’sle, illuminated 
with several lamps, was crowded with 
the crew, who sat on inverted tubs, coils 
of rope, etc., while the officers were pro¬ 
vided with chairs from the saloon. 

It seemed really marvellous what music 
Could be obtained from such primitive 
instruments as the men had constructed, 
and, stranger still, the almost boyish 
delight that the grown-up men—with one 
exception all over forty—took in the 
rough-and-ready concert. 

The items were mostly from the old 
sea stock, chanties and Dibdin’s songs 
predominating. The bo’sun led off with 
“ Barney Buntline,” and although his 
version of the words varied somewhat 
from the original, the chorus was taken 
up right lustily by nearly a score of 
voices, till some belated peasant on the 
Iberian shore must have wondered at the 
strange noise that came from the sea. 

“ Tlien often have we seamen heard 
How men are killed and undone 
By ovcrtuma of carriatrcs 
And fires and tliieves in Ix)ndon. 

Bow, bow, bow; rum (give it tongue, ladsX 
Bow, bow, bow—" 

The men repeated the chorus till I felt 
sure their throats ached; but, nothing 
daunted, they gave “Sally Browm ” in 
approved chanty style, followed by a 
quick-step on their stringed instruments. 

“The Anchor’s Weighed” and “All’s 
Well ” followed in quick succession, and 
Dr. Conolly contributed a stump speech 
with a Hibernian twang that evoked 
such rounds of applause that he was com¬ 
pelled to give what the men termed “ a 
hancore.” 

Several other items also received tre¬ 
mendous applause, “ The Old Folks at 
Home ” being given with such fervour 
that one would imagine that every man 
of the crew had near relations in England, 
instead of which they were practically 
without kith or kin; and just before six 
bells “God Save the King” brought the 
concert to a close, the men standing with 
heels together and heads bared in an 
attitude of devoted and simple loyalty. 

At daybreak on the tw'elfth day of the 
voyage the Fortuna arrived at Gibraltar, 
entering the harbour under power, this 
being the first time the motor had been 
utilised since leaving Fowey. We anchored 
to the south’ard of the Rosia Mole, but 
hardly was everything made snug when 
a naval picquet-^at steamed off, inform¬ 
ing us that we were in the Admiralty 
anchorage grounds. So the anchor had to 
be weighed and the Fortuna moved to a 
spot pointed out by the lieutenant of the 
naval boat, close to the neutral ground, 
with the Devil’s Tower just showing clear 
of Mala Point. 

Here we were immediately surrounded 
by a swarm of bumboatmen, who offered 
us all kinds of articles, from bread to 
copper-paint, and from copper-paint back 
to bread ; but by liberal speech the bo’sun 
and the Quartermaster cleared them away. 
The gig was lowered and manned and we 
went ashore, where I made my first 
acquaintance with a foreign port; for 
though under the British flag, Gibraltar 
is essentially “ foreign ” in appearance, 
language, and customs. 

Having obtained a clean “ bill of 
health,” the next business was to order 
stores and water, and for the first time 
I realised the value of that precious fluid, 
which, though excessively dear, was dirty 
and not particularly sweet. 

Two days later the Fortuna left Gib, 
and with a light easterly breeze she 


passed through the Straits under sail and 
power. 

“ Why have we the motor running, as 
the wind is aft ? ” I asked my father. 

“ Because we want to get through the 
Straits before the tidal stream changes.” 

“ But we are in the Mediterranean Sea 
now, are we not ? I thought the Mediter¬ 
ranean was tideless.” 

“Yes, so it is; but there is a strong 
tidal current^—which is a very different 
thing from a tide—running under us now 
at the rzite of nearly six knots. In another 
two hours it will change and be against 
us. If the Straits were wide enough to 
admit the progress of the tidal wave there 
would be a rise and fall in the ports of 
the Mediterranean, but as they are not, 
only the tidal current rushes in and out 
twice every day.” 

For seven days vre kept in sight of the 
African shore, our rate of progression 
averaging ninety-five miles per diem, and, 
as luck would have it, we missed the gales 
so prevalent off the Algerian coast, the 
weather being balmy by day and cool at 
night. 

On the second night after leaving 
Gibraltar, I strolled for’ard to where^ a 
group of sailors were sitting on the foc’s’le 
telling yarns. 

“ I hope you won't mind my listening,” 
I said apologetically. “ I should like a 
good yarn, so carry on, just as if I were 
not here.” 

“ Carry on, Joe ! ” exclaimed one of the 
men. “ You were just a-goin’ to spin that 
yarn about the ghost of the Medway^s 
cat.” 

“ I heard about that yarn when I was 
in the Channel Fleet,” said another, who 
had just joined the group, and was busily 
engaged in ramming black tobacco into a 
still blacker clay pipe. “An’ much as I 
likes Joe Dirham, I shall be obliged to 
tell ’im he’s a liar if he persists in spin¬ 
ning that cuffor.” 

“ ’Tain’t no more a cuffer than you are, 
Fred Money, for, true as I sits ’ere, I 
was the man who .saw it.” 

“ What! You saw it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ .loe,” exclaimed his chum, in a mourn¬ 
ful voice. “ is it only plain water that you 
drunk with your supper? ’ 

“ Never mind him, Joe,” chimed in 
another, “but fire away.” 

“ Well, when I was in the Medway in ’91 
— she was a rotten old gunboat that would 
drift to loo’ard as fast as she would steam 
ahead—we left Portsmouth for Portland 
with a lot of diving gear for the Channel 
Fleet. It was Christinas Eve, and snowing 
like anything, I remember. Just as we had 
cleared the Needles, the old man called me 
—he was a Warrant Officer in charge—and 
says. ‘ Dirham, there's a bles.sed cat in my 
cabin. Get hold of her and pitch her over¬ 
board or she’ll get hold of my canaries.’ 
for he used to keep a couple of ’em caged 
up. Well, I grabs hold of this ’ere cat, 
and the brute makes for me and bites my 
finger. Although I was precious sorry for 
the animal, orders is orders, but before 
slinging it overboard I hits it behind the 
car with a bit of iron bar, and stunned it. 
Then I lashes the iron on to its neck and 
over the side it goes. 

“ B.'vck I goes to the old man’s cabin. 
‘All correct, sir,’ I reports. ‘Very well, 
carry on,’ ses ’e, ‘ but first ’ave a glass of 
rum.’ Believe me. as I was drinking that, 
and the old man was sitting in his easy- 
chair with his legs on the fender of the 
stove, that ble.ssed cat, or its ghost, walked 
out from behind the sideboard, slipped 
over mv boots and under the old man’s 
legs, and disappeared under the bunk. 


“ My eyes were nearly startin’ out of my 
’ead, and I all but dropped the glass oa 
to the floor. ‘ What’s this, you lying 
rascal ? ’ roars the old man. ‘ What do you 
mean by sayin’ that you drowned that cat ? ’’ 
* So I did, sir,’ I answered, and told ’im 
exactly what 1 had done. I then searched 
every inch of the cabin, but no trace of the 
animal could be seen, an’ the door was shut 
all the time. ‘ ’Elp me,’ says he, all of a 
shake. ‘ It’s a warnin’. Somethin’s goin* 
to ’appen to me.’ ” 

“ And did it? ” asked one of the men. 

“ Yes. 'E married a woman who led him 
a fine old dance; used to chase ’im round 
the Dockyard wall and up Queen Street 
every time *e went ashore, givin’ ’im a 
piece of ’er mind.” 

“Is that all?” asked one of his 
listeners. 

“Isn’t that enough? I calls upon Ted 
Hinks to spin the next yam.” 

“ D’ye want to hear how I was dis¬ 
rated?” asked Hinks, knocking out his 
pipe and helping himself from another 
man’s pouch. “ Well, here it is : In ’87 

I was gunner’s mate of the H -, and a 

comfortable ship she was, except for one 
luff, a chap called Warm bath. One day 
while we were lying at Portland, this luff 
had charge of a party of men going to the 
rifle-range, and, as gunner’s mate, I went 
too. 

“ The men marched in two companies in 
sections of fours, the lootenant and I being 
between the last file of the first company 
and the first section of the second com¬ 
pany. Presently I saw the Commander 
coming down the hill towards us. * Here’s 
the Commander coming, Mr. Warmbath, 
says I. * Make the men shoulder arms by 
companies as he passes ’—for in those days 
it was shoulder, and not slope, arms. 

“ * Who told you to tell me my business, 
gunner’s mate?’ snapped old W'armbath, 
so I subsided like a thrashed cur; but I’m 
blowed if the luff didn’t lose his head, for 
when the leading section came abreast the 
Commander he gave the order to * present 
arms.’ 

‘ ‘ Some of the men actually obeyed the 
order and marched along with their rifles 
at the ‘ present,’ like those wooden 
soldiers that kids play with; others sloped 
or shouldered arms, while the remainder 
simply carried on; but every man-jack of 
’em laughed outright. 

“ ‘ Mr. Warmbath, you’ll report yourself 
to me on board,’ was all the Commander 
said; but that was enough. When he got 
aboard he said it was all my fault—I had 
told him to make the men present arms. 
He was cautioned, I was disrated, and a 
precious long time it was afore I got made 
gunner’s mate again.’ ” 

“ Couldn’t you do anything in the 
matter?” I asked. “Surely the men 
nearest to you heard what you said to the 
lieutenant?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Reginald, they did,” replied 
Hinks, “ but there’s no Court of Criminal 
Appeal in the Navy—at least, not yet.” 

“ Now, Bill Stainer, it’s your turn.” 

“Another time, mate; it’s my watch 
below now.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 


OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


H alf an hour before daybreak, Crich¬ 
ton had a hasty repast, and after¬ 
wards buckled on his weapons. He care¬ 
fully loaded his revolvers and saw that 
they were in first-rate condition. Instruct¬ 
ing his followers to keep a strict look-out, 
he walked boldly into the street and went 
in the direction of the chief’s house. Only 
a few people were stirring, although he 
found the market-place a busy hive of in¬ 
dustry. The wares and provisions were 
all spread out in front of the carts, and 
crowds of women were putting the last 
touches in preparation for a busy market. 
A few Morri-men went in and out of the 
temple. A company of white-robed Arabs 
were grouped about Abdullah’s house. As 
the sun appeared the loud cry of the 
Mohammedan Muezzin was heard calling 
out the morning summons to prayer. The 
drum before the temple was struck and a 
priest blew a lusty blast upon the horn. 

Crichton haughtily waved the SowTa 
soldiers aside, and, in a loud voice, de¬ 
manded to see the Chief Momo-Kiki. 
There was no response, but the Sowras 
gathered in a threatening manner around 
the door. Crichton deliberately walked 
up, thrust them aside, and entered the 
.house. He found himself in a kind of 
audience chamber, in which a number of 
low seats were placed. A slave stood 
before a door, and a Sowra officer, armed, 
was near him. 

“ Tell the Chief Momo-Kiki that an 
oflScer from General Woodgate is here to 
see him on important business. Say that 
I cannot wait.” 

The door was flung open and Momo- 
Kiki appeared. Crichton saluted, and in 
a cheery voice said— 

"Good morning, chief; you are early 
astir. You may remember that I was with 
Colonel Cunningham when you made the 
treaty in the Mendi town. My name is 
Crichton ; I am a captain of the Scouts. I 
bring you greeting from your allies. 
General Woodgate sends his compliments 
to you. ’ ’ 

Momo-Kiki’s cunning eyes glittered, and 
he forced a smile of welcome to his face. 

"You come as .a man of power, captain, 
forcing your way, and taking the day as 
it rises.” 

" I represent power, chief, and use the 
sun as an instrument to light me to my 
duty. I have much to say, and some of 
my words may not be so sweet as I could 
wish, but bitter things are sometimes 
healthful.” 

" And poisonous,” said Momo-Kiki. 

He had learned at midnight that an 
English officer was somewhere in the town, 
but it had not been reported to him that 
he had taken up his quarters in the 
barrack-house. The Sowra guards had not 
<lared to tell what had happened, and at 
this time were in hiding, in deadly fear of 
the chief, in huts as far removed from his 
dwelling-place as they could find. Orders 
had been given to keep a sharp look-out 
through the town in order that the English 
might be kept under observation. The 
great difficulty in the mind of the chief 
was the number reported. Four men 
seemed an absurdly small number to be 
sent, and Momo-Kiki suspected that a 
large force was awaiting developments 
somewhere in the forest. His scouts were 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—SHEIK ABDULLAH THE CRUEL. 

already out. When he had learned the 
exact position he hoped to find some way 
of paying off old scores or of resuming an 
active co-operation with the British. He 
would cheerfully have speared Crichton, 
but even more alluring was the prospect of 
dashing out the brains of Sheik Abdullah. 


guest of mine, Abdullah the Sheik. With 
four thousand Arab followers he has 
sought the hospitality of my town. He is 
a very great warrior, wise and strong and 
rich. But he does not love the English. 
If he were not so fierce a soldier I would 
ask you to come with me to his house.” 


"Crichton laid his hand on his shoulder and pointed his revolver in his face.” 


He hardly knew whether he hated Arab 
or Briton most. He determined to use 
gentleness at first, whatever else might be 
called for later. 

" I go in an hour to a conference with a 


" My business is with you, chief, and 
concerns not any Arab Sheik. If the con¬ 
ference has anything to do with your alli¬ 
ance with us and with the inaction you 
have shown during the last month, I will 
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hide my timidity before the fierceness of 
this Arab and join you. I shall not fear 
if I am with you. The counsel of the wise 
is a spear and shield to the simple. It will 
be pleasant to see a man of whom I am 
afraid. As yet, chief, I have not met him 
in Africa.’' 

Momo-Kiki called to his servants, and 
fruit and rice were set before Crichton. 
Delicious coffee was also served in chased 
silver cups. Several times Arab servants 
came in with messages. The chief at last 
arose and gave the signal to his Sowras. 
They formed a bodyguard around him. 
Crichton walked beside Momo-Kiki, and 
thus they entered the house of Abdullah 
the Cruel. It was a large two-storeyed 
building of wood, with an extensive 
square courtyard behind it, in which grew 
several magnificent palm trees. A high 
prickly hedge .screened it from the etreets. 
A verandah, hung with many canopies and 
draperies, was the favourite reclining 
place of the Sheik. As Momo-Kiki and 
Crichton entered, they were directed to 
the courtyard by an Arab officer. 

Abdullah’s greeting of the chief was 
tinged with contempt, well concealed, but 
skilfully shown by word and gesture. His 
face changed as his eyes fell upon Crichton. 
His lean, sinewy hiuids darted to the girdle 
where his pistols lay, and he breathed 
quickly. Ho wore the white robes and 
burnous of the desert Arab; under the 
hood wafi a face darkened and polished by 
the sun, seamed with many wrinkles, thin, 
high-cheeked ; with black eyes whose pierc¬ 
ing, restless glance, darting from side to 
side, bespoke the cruel, daring niiture of 
the man. His mantle was of deep crimson 
lined with white, and his ri( hly embroi¬ 
dered belt was crowded with weapons. 
Ranged hound the countyard were his 
followers, but what struck Crichton as the 
strangest feature of all was a company of 
twelve men who were completely shrouded 
from view by long grey mantles, which 
covered their heads and shoulders, and 
were fastened at the waist with a broad 
belt. 

“What are these men?" he inquired 
from the interpreter of Momo-Kiki. 

“ They are of the tribe of the masked 
Tuaregs, a people who dwell in the desert 
of Sahara. They were slaves belonging to 
Abdullah. One of them has confessed to 
a theft, and the Sheik was about to punish 
him when we arrived. We are to be 
privileged to witness the scourging." 

Four brawny Arabs stepped forward and 
Boized the Tuareg. They threw him on the 
ground on his face. Two sat upon him 
while a third bent his legs so that the soles 
of his feet were held up. With thin canes 
two others beat him upon the naked feet 
until the blood streamed and he shrieked 
out in uncontrollable agony. 

At last Crichton could stand it no longer. 
He leaped to his feet, and forgetting that 
he could only speak English roared out— 

“ Abdullah, you scoundrel, order those 
fiends to release that man, or as sure as I 
am alive I will blow your brains out with 
my revolver." 

He drew his pistol and looked straight at 
Abdullah. The Sheik leaped to his feet 
with a curse upon his lips. He did not 
know what the words meant, but he could 
not mistake the significance of the action 
which accompanied them. Momo-Kiki 
stepped between the Arab and Crichton, 
and called to his interpreter. Crichton 
was first, however. 

“ Toll the Sheik that this town belongs to 
a Protectorate over which the British flag 
flies. All slavery is forbidden, and no man 
most be punished save by the order of a 
proper Court of Justice. Tell him that if 


he does not order that man to be released 
I shall arrest him here and now.—Chief 
ISIomo-Kiki, I call upon you in the name of 
the great White Queen to assist me, and 
upon your head will be the consequences if 
harm comes to me," 

Crichton laid his hand upon the Sheik’s 
shoulder and pointed his revolver in his 
face. 

“As sure as you are a living man, 
Abdullah, I’ll blow your brains out if a 
single Arab lifts a weapon—Tell him what 
I say," he added, turning to the inter¬ 
preter. 

The struggle in the wild, fierce spirit of 
the Sheik wa« terrific. He grew white to 
the lij)s and his eyes blazed like live coals. 
He could not reply, for his lips refused to 
articulate. At la,st he waved his hand and 
sank back in his seat. There was intense 
.silence in the courtyard, broken only by 
the sound of a heavy fall, as one of the 
Tuareg.s staggered and fell back in a death¬ 
like swoon. The Sheik recovered himself, 
and in a firm voice called to his men to 
release the prisoner and have him attended 
to by the native physician. 

“ My children, lay aside your weapons. 
In the excitement of the moment the 
English officer lost control of himself. He 
is my friend, and doubtlc.ss regrets it as 
much as I do. When he sees more of us 
he will learn self-control." 

He paused and looked steadily at hie 
men. “ And, by Allah, he will need all 
his self-control when I have him in my 
power, for I will tear him limb from 
limb.” 

A fierce murmur ran through the ranks. 

“ What was it he said in that last sen¬ 
tence ? ” said Crichton to the interpreter; 
" it sounded like a threat. 1 cannot 
understand his language, but if that 
wasn’t a sentence of death, I’m a Dutch¬ 
man.” 

The interpreter only smiled and said 
nothing. By this time Abdullah had 
more than recovered his equanimity. All 
his Arab courtesy came back, and he led 
the way, a picturesque figure, to the large 
shady audience chamber. Coffee and fruit 
were set out, and on the table between 
the Sheik and Momo-Kiki was a large 
silver bowl of salt. Crichton stretched 
out his hand, and took some and threw 
it into his mouth. He nodded his head 
and smiled cheerfully at the two men. 

“ Thus we cement our friendship, 
brothers, and let bygones be bygones.” 

Abdullah motioned to the interpreter, 
through whom the entire conversation was 
afterwards carried on. 

“ The captain is a man of courage," he 
said, “ and we Arabs know how to admire 
bravery wherever it is shown. He has 
eaten salt with us; may our friendship 
abide the time of stress.” 

“ Friendship is founded on justice. 
Sheik; while you keep the laws of the 
Queen who rules over the land, you will 
always enjoy the friendship of her ser¬ 
vants.” 

“ May I have that friendship so long as 
I need it,” returned Abdullah, with a 
smile. 

“ I hope so, for then your life will be 
a long one. Chief Momo-Kiki, you gave 
me to understand that in some way the 
Sheik Abdullah was concerned in the sub¬ 
ject of our conference. If that is so, can 
we not enter upon the business which has 
brought me here?" 

“ The Sheik Abdullah is a friend and 
ally of mine. Captain Crichton; he stands 
with me in all my affairs.” 

“ Before he came, chief, your Sowras 
were active in their co-operation with 
General Woodgate. Since he came they 


have required much rest. The people of 
Chief Momo-jah are as active as ever. If 
the Sheik Abdullah went to him, would 
they also need rest ? " 

“Captain,” said Abdullah, “Chief 
Momo-Kiki regrets his hasty alliance with 
the English. He thinks that he was per¬ 
suaded into it by foul means. He has 
learned of the successes of the great 
Khalifa, the successor of the Mahdi, in 
the Soudan, and would like some time to- 
reconsider his poeition.” 

“0 Sheik, the person who puts his feet 
on two boats to cross a river is bound to 
fall into the water; he had better stand 
on one or the other, whichever he thinka 
the safer.” 

“ The chief can swim," returned 
Abdullah, with a light laugh. 

“It is better to keep out of the water. 
The man saw the alligator swimming to¬ 
wards him, and closed his eyes, thinking 
that if he did not see the alligator the 
alligator would not see him. But it did, 
and its teeth were sharp and it was 
hungry.” 

At that moment a Sowra soldier 
covered with dust and looking worn-out 
came to the mat by the door. Monm-Kiki 
rose and went to him. 

“ What is your news ? ” 

“ Great chief, the white officer came 
with only three men to the town. There 
are no English soldiers nearer than 
Bandajuma. We have scouted through all 
the forests and followed the trail of the 
officer and his three men to the gates of 
the town.” 

“ Vou have made my heart light; go 
and rest.” Momo-Kiki returned to his 
seat a different man. From that moment 
he determined to kill Crichton before the 
day was out, if he could by any means 
also lay his hands upon his followers. 
And yet for three men to enter a town 
under suspicion, as Banguma had been 
by the English, seemed such utter ab¬ 
surdity that. Momo-Kiki could hardly 
credit the report of his scout. Crichton 
felt that an added danger had crept into 
the situation. Momo-Kiki was about to 
resume the conversation when another in¬ 
cident occurred which seemed to indicate 
that Crichton’s luck had turned. An 
Arab officer entered the room and saluted 
the Sheik. Abdullah rose *and held a 
whispered conversation. 

“ What is your urgent message to me? " 

** The English soldiers have taken pos¬ 
session of the stone house where we stored 
the extra rifles and ammunition. The 
Sowra warriors were surprised and driven 
off. One man who came to mjjr tent told 
me that a regiment of English is now 
securely fortified in the place.” 

** By Allah, Ibrahim, these English 
dogs are everywhere. How many men are 
in an English regiment?" 

“Any number from five hundred to a 
thousand.” 

“Are they invisible?" demanded 
Abdullah, forgetting to whisper, “that 
they can get into a stockaded town and 
not be seen? Is this Crichton the leader 
of them? " . 

“ I believe so, Sheik, but I have no 
certain information apart from the fact 
that they have seized the house, and that 
the Sowra says they are a regiment." 

Abdullah drew Momo-Kiki aside. “ Do- 
you know that this Crichton commands a 
regiment of a thousand men. and that 
they are at this moment in the stone house 
of the town?" 

“A thousand men, Abdullah? The 
place would not hold more than « tenth 
of that number. How can they be in the 
house when my Sowras are guarding it ? " 
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“They nave seized the place, and this 
Crichton has come to us because he thinks 
he holds a strong position. How did so 
many men march into your town without 
being observed ? ” 

“ They were observed, Abdullah, and 
counted. There were three men and a 
white officer, this Crichton. I have had 
scouts searching the forests all around the 
town to discover if a main body is lying 
concealed. There is no English force 
nearer than Bandajuma.” 

“ Then, by Allah, how long must we play 
with this Crichton ? Can we not call in our 
men and shoot him where he sits ? What 
is one man against the thousands of Sowras 
and Arabs in this town ? ” 

“ Hush, Abdullah, he is watching us, and 
is no fool. We must not let him know that 
we know how helpless he is. Come, let us 
confer with him again.” 

Crichton had put two and two together 
and felt sure that his death had been re¬ 
solved upon between the Sheik and the 
chief. 

Momo-Kiki harked back to Crichton’s 
illustration of the alligator. 

“ It was hungry, you said, and its teeth 
were sharp.” 

“ Which? ” said Crichton. 

“ The alligator that the man shut his own 
eyes to in order that it might not see him. 
I did not quite see the point of your ex¬ 
ample. Are you the man or the alligator ? ” 

Crichton laughed. “ Which do you 
think I am, chief ? ” 

“ The man,” said Momo-Kiki, with a 
cruel smile lighting up his face. “ But in 
your case there are two alligators.” 

“ Look here. Chief Momo-Kiki, it is time 
to end this duel of words. I will come to 
the point. Are you still the ally of Eng¬ 
land or have you cast in your lot with 
Abdullah the Sheik, and Abdullah the 
Khalifa of Khartoum?” 

“ You ask a plain question ; I will reply 



just as plainly. I have broken with the 
English, and allied myself with the Sheik 
Abdullah. That is my answer.” 

Abdullah at this moment raised a silver 
whistle to his lips and blew a shrill call. 
Twenty Arabs with ritles stepped into the 
room and presented them at Crichton. He 
never changed a feature nor moved a 
muscle. 

“ Now,” said Abdullah, “ my men have 
you covered. What is to prevent me order¬ 
ing them to shoot you down ? ” 

“ Nothing and everything,” returned 
Crichton. “ Y'ou can shoot me here as I 
sit, but if you do you will never rest on this 
earth till you find rest upon a gallows, and 
your men will be hunted down like mad 
dogs and shot. Do you think that Eng¬ 
land will leave mo unavenged ? Make no 
mistake, Abdullah, it will not. It will 
gather men from all parts of the earth and 
follow’ out the work until it is accomplished. 
The thickest forest will not hide you, the 
deepest cave w'ill not shelter you, the niost 
barren desert will not save you. The long 
arm of Britain w'ill be stretched out to you 
wherever your hiding place may be, and it 
will pluck you from your covert. For 
every drop of my blood it will demand a 
life. Shoot, if you dare.” 

“ By Allah, you are a man in a thousand, 
but you are but one man after all.” 

“You are w’rong, Abdullah; if your 
eyes were true you would be able to see 
that behind me stand the men of the 
British Empire. Wrong me, and you 
wrong a nation. Murder me, and you call 
down upon your head the wrath of 
myriads of fighting men who know no 
fear and love the strife far more than the 
fiercest Arab does. You think I am 
alone; again I say, make no mistake. 
Friends are watching every move of this 
game, and before my body ie cold 
messages will be speeding to summon the 
avengers of blood.” 



Abdullah, cruel, reckless, remorseless, 
felt the confident ring of the strong man 
in Crichton’s words. He waved his hand 
to his men and ordered them away. 

“ We must take some other way, Momo 
Kiki. He must die by misadventure, but 
die he shall, by Allah.” 

The chief received the whispered word..> 
and nodded his approval. Crichton felt 
that for the moment the danger had 
passed. He made up his mind to make 
the next move in the game. Stepping up 
to the Sheik, he placed his revolver 
against hi.s side. 

“ Abdullah, I am going to my house. 
We w’ill go out of this place as friends. 
Y’'ou shall be my escort and security and 
walk side by side with me. If you make 
the slightest move of treachery I shall 
shoot you dead. I put my revolver in my 
tunic, thus, but the muzzle wdll be 
directed against your heart. Momo-Kiki, 
stay here; I bid you farewell. Abdullah, 
side by side with me, and step by step, if 
you please.” 

Together, smiling in each other’s faces, 
the two men went out. They passed the 
scowling guards. Abdullah said a few 
words and the men dropped their rifles. 
They went out into the brilliant sunshine, 
Crichton pale as death, but with a cheery 
face. The interpreter wiped the per¬ 
spiration from his face and muttered to 
himself— 

“ By all the gods of the Sowras, may 
I never spend another hour like this again. 
But what a man he is—what a man ! ” 

At the gate of the barrack house 
Wallolo stood with Zabari. With light¬ 
ning speed they unbarred the gate and 
Crichton entered. He w’alked with 
steady step across the open space and 
into the house; then he staggered and 
fell, and when Fedash rushed to him he 
found him in a dead faint upon the floor. 

(To 50 continued.) 



Famous Schools with Coronation Rights. 


I N view of the coming coronation of his 
Most Gracious Majesty, King George v. 
with his Gracious Consort, Queen Mary, it 
will not prove uninteresting to “ B.O.P.” 
readers to learn that there are certain great 
schools which have peculiar and ancient 
privileges connected with the actual crowning 
of English monarchs. 

Of these schools Westmin^r is the most 
prominent and most favoured, for all the 
“ King’s Scholars ” of Westminster School 
have a long-established right to be present 
in the gallery in the Abbey to witness the 
coronation. Nay, more, they have the 
right to be first of all the new monarch’s 
subjects to hail him at this crowning as the 
mighty ruler of the British dominions. At 
the last three or four coronations the Town 
Boys of this great school have also been 
granted the privilege of attending the Abbey 
similarly, so that their claim to that may be 
reckoned as now well established. 

The first coronation attended thus by the 
scholars of St. Peter’.s College, Westmiuster, 
was that of King James n. The striking 
account of it as given in Mr. Sargeant’s 
“ Annals of Westminster School ” is impor¬ 
tant in \new of what will shortly happen at 
King George’s crowning. 

“ At the coronation of King James n., the 
King’s Scholars filled the pl^ which they 


By QEORQB A. WADE, B.A. 

have ever since occupied in the ceremony. 
Their right is established by the official 
report of ‘ Lancaster Herald ’ as follows: 

’ And it is to be noted that when the Queen 
entered the Choir, the King’s Scholars of 
Westminster School, in numl^r forty, all in 
surplice.s, being placed in a gallery adjoining 
to the great organ-loft, entertained Her 
Majesty with this short prayer or salutation, 
‘ Vivat Regina Maria ’; w'hich they con¬ 
tinued to sing until His Majesty entered the 
Choir, whom they entertained in like manner 
with this prayer or salutation, ‘ Vivat 
Jacobus Rex,’ which they continued to sing 
imtil His Majesty ascended the theatre.” 

To-day, the procedure is a trifle different. 
The King’s Scholars are placed in their 
appointed galleiy% and, as soon as the King 
and Queen appear entering the nave of the 
Abbey by the great west door, these scholars 
stand and shout their salutations in Latin, 
led by the Captain of the School, whilst the 
monarchs are proceeding up the nave. 

Then, as soon as the Archbishop puts the 
crown on the King’s head, in the actual 
coronation ceremony, the Cajitain of the 
school rises and, first of aU the new King’s 
subjects throughout the world, shouts 
lustily, as he waves his college cap, “ God 
Save the King ! ” The other scholars shout 
this after him, and then the peers all doff 


their coronets and shout also “ God Save 
the King ! ” whilst the audience joins in 
later, on which the booming of the cannon 
outside proclaims to all the world that 
Britain far and wide can also unite in greeting 
the newly crowned Sovereigns. 

The boy who had this extraordinarily dis¬ 
tinguished honour at the coronation of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, as Captain of 
Westminster, was Mr. Wilfrid A. Green, now 
a well-known barrister, who hod a very 
notable scholastic career at Oxford and as a 
law-student. The boy who will have the 
great honour of first acclaiming King 
George v. and Queen Mary will be the Captain 
for 1911, Mr. K. D. Murray. 

The next great school which has peculiar 
rights relating to the coronation is Christ’s 
Hospital. When the new-crowned Sove¬ 
reign first enters the City after the ceremony 
the boys of the Bluecoat School have the 
right to witness that entry from a special 
stand, to present an address to the Monarch, 
and to sing the National Anthem in his (or 
her) honour whilst he (or she) waits to listen. 

The stand was usually erected close to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in olden days, though the 
address was generally presented to the 
monarch at Temple Bar, just as he came to 
the borders of the (Xty. If you look to-day 
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nt the memorial raised on the spot where the 
old Temple Bar used to stand, you will see 
on one of its panels a sculpture of Queen 
Victoria’s first visit to the City after her 
crowning, when the then Senior Grecian of 
Christ's Hospital (the late Rev. F. G. Nash) 
is presenting her w^th the address. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Nash actually lived to 
w'itness Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee 
procession to St. Paul’s and then saw his 
Sovereign, “ sixty years after,” from a stand 
near the CathedVal, just as had hapirenetl 
in those far-otl times of 1838 ! It is also 
interesting to know that Pullin. the deputy- 
Grecian who led the singing of the National 
Anthem by the Bluecoat boys in 1838, is still 
alive. And to-day, nothing plea-ses the 
grand old Merlical Officer of Health at Sid- 
mouth. Doctor Thomas H. Pullin, more than 
to recall that he w a-s the very first person in 
the world w ho sang “ G(xl save the Queen ” 
in public. For that version of the celebrated 
anthem was given for the first time publicly 
when Queen Victoria visited the (?ity after 
her coronation. 


The third—and probably last—great 
school which has some well-established ami 
recognised coronation rights is Eton. It has 
now for some reigns been the custom for the 
Etonians, led by their choir, to gather in the 
courtyard at Windsor Castle and gretJt the 
new Sovereign with singing and cheering 
when he first comes back to Windsor after 
the ceremony at Westminster Abl)ey. 

The singing of songs and the National 
Anthem by the 1,000 boys, conducted by 
their famous organist and music-master, 
with the aid of the glorious choir of Eton 
Chapel, is truly a regal treat, and was always 
much appreciated by Queen Victoria and 
King Edward, on the many great occasions 


when public festivities brought such greeting 
into prominence. Nothing, perhaps, was a 
greater sui-prise, or pleased Queen Victoria 
more, on the occasion of her Jubilees, than 



Mr. K. D. Murray. 

Captain, \Vestnunst<*r S<‘1 kk) 1. wiio will first shout 
“God Save the King ! ” 


the beautiful serenading under her very 
windows in the early morning by the scholars 
of the best-known school in the woild. And 
that King George v. and Queen Mary will 


equally be delighted with their greeting from 
the Eton boys we can hardly doubt. 


And so scholastic England can rest con¬ 
tent. Apart from the multitude of other 
tributes, heartfelt and noble in their very 
humility, w'hich the new' Sovereigns w'ill 
receive from the pupils of every school, 
whether town or village, large or small, the 
scholars of our Empire throughout the woild 
i^an be satisfitxl that the ancient foundations 
of VV'estminster, Christ’s Hospital, and Eton 
will reprcst'nt them w'ell and truly in their 
various capacities at the coming coronation. 
Mr. K. D. Murray, the Captain of West¬ 
minster School, W'ill lead, it is true ; but that 
marvellous army of millions on millions of 
scholars over all the British Empire w'ill 
shout after him “ God Save the King ! ” 
and will make such a thunderous welcome, 
sucli a wonderful acclaim, as no one man has 
ever had befoie on earth. 

Westminster School will .set the chorus 
going, and this in the very Abl>ey itself. 
But from that moment, for at least twenty- 
four hours, as the sun wakes up in turn every 
realm and clime, there will be one ne\cr- 
ending anthem arising from every school of 
the Empire in 8ucces.sion—from the Arctic 
Hudson’s Bay to the Antarctic Falkland 
Isles ; from torrid Hong-Kong right round 
to burning Guiana ; from “ India’s coral 
strand ” away to ” Greenland’s icy moun¬ 
tains.” And it will be* the sdiooU which will 
have the honour of rai.‘<ing this chorus most 
of all, with their marvellous echo for twenty- 
four thousand miles of the Westminster 
boys’ famous “ Vivat Georgius Rex et Maria 
Regina ’ ” ; or, as tran.slated by their 
English shouts at the crucial moment, 
” God Save the King! God Save the 
Queen ! ” 




AiUhor of “ Ttfpc$ of our Merchant Service.’' “ .\atirc Craft,” etc. etc. 


T here is always something majestic about 
a Royal yacht, the stately rig, tall, 
raking masts, funnels with a graceful 
curved top, and man-of-war like order about 
the ship, striking the observer as a yacht 
of more importance than the floating 
palaces owned by millionaires. 

The progre.ss of the Ibiyal yacht is also 
marked by a salute of twency-one guns, and 
an extensive array of bunting displayed 
from the shipping in harbour as the Royal 
visitors approach. The navy ships also 
man the yards in addition to dressing the 
ship, though this is a custom which, owing 
to the modern warship being scantily 
sparred, has fallen into disu.se. The men, 
however, line the decks on State occasioiL3, 
and the old VictoTy mjins as in former days. 

The presence of the King on board is 
indicated by a large Royal Standard on the 
mainmast. The Admiralty flag flies on the 
fore, the .Jack being on the mizzen, and 
the White Ensign, used by the Royal Navy 
and Royal Yacht Squadrons alike, flies over 
the taffrail 


The Royal Standard is essentially His 
Majesty’s flag, and is only hoisted as the 
King steps aboard, and is taken down as 
he leaves, when the White Ensign is hoisted 
in its place. 

The racing colours of King Edward w hen 
yachting was the Royal Standard in 
miniature. 

There has been of late years a marked 
improvement in the size, style of fittings, 
and equipment of the Royal yachts, and 
the most recent twin-screw vessel built for 
our lato King is the largest and finest steam 
yacht afloat. She is named the Victorin 
and Albert, after the old vessel of that 
n.ame, and w’as launched in May 1899, to 
replace the old yacht. On her trial trip she 
maintained an average speed of 16.2 knots. 
Through official blunders, however, it w’as 
decided to make some considerable altera¬ 
tions in her construction, and she w'as again 
placed in the builders’ hands to make her 
more seaw’orthy. She w'as then lightened, 
and shorter masta replaced her original lofty 
spars. 


She is of 4,700 tons and 11,000 horse¬ 
power. Unlike her namesake she is tw'in- 
serew and is capable of steaming 19 knots, 
and the large hull gives her a more stately 
appearance. She was commissioned on 
July 25, 1901, by Commander the Hon. H. 
Eambton, and the majority of the crew from 
the old boat were taken to make up the 
complement of 336 men. 100 more than the 
old Victoria and Albert. 

The internal fittings are very fine, w'ith 
delicate mouldings and subdued Renais¬ 
sance touches. 

The furniture is of eighteenth-century 
design. 

There are special suites of rooms for the 
King's and Queen's use, also for Prin¬ 
cess Victoria and the guests. 

Queen Victoria used various yachts, 
though the old Victoria and Albert, a 
paddle vessel, w'as used on all State 
occasions, such as taking the Queen abroad 
or attending a Naval Review. The Ftc- 
toria and .Albert was of 2,470 tons, 
2,400 horse power, and was commissioned 
in 1844 and commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Sir John Fullerton, w ho held the position 
until the new yacht was built. 

The f'Jl/in was a small ves.sel used for 
despatches to and fro between Osborne and 
Portsmouth, and generally came in for 
whatever was required by members of the 
Royal Family. 

>he was nicknamed the “Milkboat” by 
the Princesses. 

She also was a paddle-boat, but a single 
high funnel distinguished her from the 
otiiers. She was broken up about nine years 
ago. The Fairy also shared the same fate. 
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Another well-known yacht whose career 
is ended was the Osborne, She was in use 
many years, and in appearance was similar 
to the old Victoria and Albert. The King 


William iv.’s old Tioyal George was 
lying in a dismantled state up till 1902, 
when she was put up for sale to be broken 
up. This yacht conveyed Queen Adelaide 


The Royal George left Woolwich at 
7 A.M. on August 29, 1842, with the Queen 
on board, she having left Windsor the same 
morning at 5 o’clock. 



Our Royal Yachts. 


made a trip to Germany in her in 1901, also 
attended Cowes regatta aboard her. 

She was of 1,850 tons, and 3.000 horse¬ 
power, and was commissioned June 1874, 
being built in 1870 at Pembroke. 


to Germany, and Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert to Scotland in 1842. 

This was the Queen’s first visit to Scot¬ 
land, and the progress then and now shows 
a marked contrast in Royal travelling. 


The Royal yacht was accompanied by 
H.M.S, Pique f Daphne ^ Salamander^ 
Rhadartmnfhus, Monkey. Sheerwater, 
Black Eagle, Lightning, and FearlesSy all 
steam vessels, but as the Royal George was 
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not fitted for steaming she was taken 
in tow by the Black Eagle and Sheerwater, 
and our illustration shows the progress of 


silently approached with flags at half-mast, 
and moored alongside the jetty at the 
dockyard. 



H.M.S. “ Renown.’* 


the yacht under way. The journey seems 
to have been a very slow one, only three 
knots an hour being registered at times. 

The Alberto is another three-masted 
pad die-vessel, though of only 370 tons and 
1,000 horse-power. She was the vessel 
selected to convey the remains of the late 
Queen Victoria from the Isle of Wight to 
Portsmouth in February 1901. 

The passing of the Queen across the 
placid waters of the Solent at sunset was a 
sight to be remembered. Minute guns were 
fired from the Victory as the Alberta 


King Edward also used the same yacht 
on his accession to the throne. 

When the Duke of York left on his tour 
to the Colonies in March 1901 the mag¬ 
nificent Orient liner Ophir was selected for 
the purpose of conveying the Royal party, 
there being then no Royal yacht pf sufficient 
size for the voyage. The Ophir is of 6,910 
tons, and was at that time the finest of the 
fleet of mail-boats running to the Antipodes. 

She w'as refitted for the tour and many 
alterations effected to suit the requirements 
of the voyagers. The outward appearance 


was only changed fly painting the funnels 
yellow and the hull white, and a signal 
yard w’as fitted to each m;i8t. 

Ow ing to the Court being in mourning for 
the late Queen a broad band of blue was 
painted round the vessel’s hull, the sailor's 
method of putting the ship in mourning. 

Four yeare later, when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited India, H.M.S. 
Renown, formerly flagship on the Medi¬ 
terranean Station, was commissioned for 
the purpose of conveying them to and fro. 

As formerly, the flagship’s hull was 
painted white, being more yacht-like and 
cooler for the tropics. 

It W’as in 1907 the King had a new yacht 
built at Glasgow. t>he was named the 
Alexandra, and is a three-masted screw- 
vessel, and has often been used by Queen 
Ale.xandra. 

The Alexandra was first used by King 
Edward in June 1908, when he visited the 
Czar at Reval, the Royal yachts and ship¬ 
ping in the harbour then being illuminated 
for the o<casion. 

It may be noted that the yachts are now 
known officially as His Majesty’s Y’achts. 
the letters H.M.Y. replacing the old letters 
R.Y., and this practice will still be ('on- 
tinued throughout the reign of King 
George v. 

Illustrations arc given of the principal 
yachtvs which have been used by Royalty 
of recent years. 

The late King Edward vii. made several 
trips in the new’ yacht, a striking contrast 
to the voyages before the days of the 
modem floating palace. 



Old "Royal Georgre" waiting to be broken up 
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Stories op the Boyhood of King George V. 


By ERNEST R. SUFFLINO. 


[The following anecdotes of our King 
George v. were related to the writer by the 
late Staff-Sergeant-Major Sim kin at the period 
when they occurred, about 1878, when Princse 
George was about 13 years of age. The 
Sergeant was then one of the best athletes 
and swordsmen of the British Army ; he was 
in the Coldstream Guards, and at the time 
Chief Gymnastic Instructor at the Ordnance 
Barracks, St. John’s Wood, I/ondon, and one 
of the writer’s oldest friends.] 

THE charge of THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

One morning Simkin went to Marlborough 
House, as was his wont twice a week, to 
instruct the two young princes, Edward and 


George, in dumb-bell, Indian club, and other 
exercises, and, contrary to her usual practice, 
their mother, the Princess of Wales, was not 
present. 

On arriving, the Sergeant unbuckled his 
sword and left it, together with his belt,, in a 
comer of the corridor, in a place where it 
could not be knocked down by anyone pass¬ 
ing, as it stood between the end wall and a 
statue. Prince Edward was in the play¬ 
room, but not his brother. “ Ho will bo 
hero directly,” said Prince Edward, “ but 
wo can commence without him.” 

The exercises, with light bells, were there¬ 
fore started, but no Prince George made his 
appearance, and the instructor was wonder¬ 
ing what ha<l become of him, when a com¬ 
motion in the garden, which the room over¬ 
looked, caused him to rush to the window. 


There was Prince George rushing round the 
garden with the Sergeant’s drawn sword held 
in both hands, cutting and hacking at rose¬ 
bushes and shrubs and crying at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘ Charge ! Charge ! Down you 
go ! ” 

Two gardeners gave chase and implored 
him to cease his tactics of botanic annihila¬ 
tion, but he only turned upon them, thrust¬ 
ing out the sword spearwise at them as if he 
would run them through, and then continued 
his wild career. 

Up went the window, and the Sergeant, 
leaning out, crie^l: ” Drop that, you young 
monkey, and come up here directly! ” A 
pause, and Prince George came quietly 
across the lawn, picked up the sword-belt 
and scabbarfi, sheathed the weapon, and 
came up to the room remarking : 
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“ It’s all right. Sergeant, I only wanted to 
tiy your sword to see if it was sharp. Those 
gardeners thought 1 w'as the Charge of the 
Light Brigade ! ” 

“ Oh ! well,” retorted the instructor, 

” just wait till Herr X- (the German 

tutor) comes in, and you wrill then get the 
‘ Charge of the IJght Brigatle,’ only you will 
represent the Russians ! ” 

Half an hour after, the terrible tutor 
returned, and it came to pass that in due 
course the Russian Array, in the person of 
Prince George, was duly trounced. 

The tutor was the only person who was 
allowetl to administer corporal punishment 
to the boys, a function ho carri(^ out judi¬ 
ciously, infrequently, but firmly. 

This was the only occasion on which Ser¬ 
geant Simkin had either of the Princes 
corrected, although their peccadilloes were 
many—but the occasion merited it, even if 
Prince George did not think so, for ho re¬ 
marked as ho soothed the affected parts 
with both hands— 

‘‘ O-o-o! Sergeant, I didn’t think you 
would sneak of me—I’ve done lots of things 
worse than that. Why did you not put that 
horrid sword where I could not see it! ” 

The sword, to his boyish mind, suj^gested 
fighting and cutting folks down, and a.s he 
could not kill gardeners, he ran his quixotic 
course among the rose-trees. 

A FALL IN BREAD. 

As a rule both Princes were in the playroom 
at 10 A.M. on the days appointed for their 
physical drill, but on one occasion neither of 
them was in the room, so the Sergeant sat 
down to await their coming. After a few 
minutes, as they did not make their appear¬ 
ance, he opened the door for the purpose 
of making inquiries, but when he stepped 
outside the room ho heard voices far above 
calling to some one below, down the well- 
staircase. 

” Doughy—Doughy—Doughy ! Here is 
your basket. Look, up here ! ” said one 
voice, while the other in a taunting tone 
added : 

” Doughy, you must come up and fetch 
it if you want it.” The voices were those of 
his pupils. Simkin stepped to the well to 
call the boys down, but at that instant down 
came an avalanche of loaves of bread, 
followed by the basket, which took a straight 
o to the domestic offices below, where 
the baker looking upward at his tor¬ 
mentors. 

This escapade being no concern of his, the 
Sergeant stepped back into the pla 3 n*oom, 
where he Was immediately after joined by his 
pupils, who looked as demure and innocent 
as two babes, as they bade him go^ morn¬ 
ing, whilst footsteps outside proclaimed that 
the poor baker, whose basket had been 
filched while he chatted with the domestics, 
was busy gathering up his scattered wares 
from the various landings. 

ANCHORED. 

On many occasions the Princess of Wales 
was present to witness her sons practise, and 
would usually join in the drill with them. 

” Now, Sergeant.” she would say, ” point 
out my faults, and see that I do my drill 
correctly ; make me go through the course 
just as you do the boys.” And, with light 
dumb-bells, she would steadily go through 
the whole exercise, a proceeding which 
doubtless assisted her to attain and retain 
the wonderfully upright carriage which, as 
Queen Alexandra, she possesses to this day. 

The lesson being over, she requested the in¬ 
structor to go to the Prince of Wales’s study, 
as His Royal Highness wished to see him on a 
little matter appertaining to the boys. The 
business over he returned to the empty play¬ 
room for his cap and sword. 


The latter was soon buckle<l on, but the 
cap refused to be lifted from the chair upon 
which it reposed, bottom upward, without 
rending its crown. A little examination 
showed that it had been screwed to the chair, 
by a single screw through the centre of the 
crown. A tool-box stood on a little work¬ 
bench, and, getting out the guilty screw¬ 
driver, the Sergeant quickly released his 
peaked cap, and was leaving the room with 
grim threats at “ those bleased young 
monkeys,” when his eyes caught the German 
tutor’s hat hanging upon a peg. 

Ha ! a bright idea struck him ; a pretty 
little idea of turning the tables on the Royal 
jokers. Down came the hat and in another 
minute it was firmly screwed to the chair, 
with the screw which had so recently 
” anchored ” his own cap. 

That was all, so far as the plot went, and 
the Sergeant heard no more of the matter for 
a fortnight. W'hen staying one day after drill 
to chat >vith the tutor the sequel to the 
anchored hat leaked out. 

” Now, my friendt, if dose poys misiMjhavo 
mit you, joost pring dem to me, and I vill 
show dem do error of dero vays. Vot you 
tink dey do vid mine hat fon tay ? Day 
feex eet to de chair mid ein schrew ! But 
ach ! dey repent dem, for I correct dem mit 
all my strengt, so ! ” and he mode a motion of 
beating something over his knee. ” So mind 
your cap. Sergeant, or dose poys vill trick 
you, dey haf no respect anyfon, only dero 
parents; dey are yong monkeys, indeed. Vat?” 

“ COME AND SEE GRANDMA ! ” 

I think it was in the summer of 1878 that a 
grand military gathering for sports of various 
^nds was held in Windsor Great Park in the 
presence of Queen V^ictoria, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the 
Royal Family. Among the numerous displays 
of arms was the Fencing Championship of 
the Army, which was won by Stan-Sergeant- 
Major Simkin, to the unbounded joy of his 
two pupils, the Princes Edward and George, 
who immediately rushed off to tell their Royal 
mother that “ Our sergeant has won the 
Fencing Championship. Please, mother, have 
him up and congratulate him. May we 
bring him ? ” 

The permission was granted, their beloved 
instructor was brought forward, blushing, 
when there was a neat little speech of con¬ 
gratulation made by the Princess of Wales, 
and the salute given by the Sergeant, who 
was turning away, when Prince George 
rushed foi*ward and seized him by the arm, 
as he cried : “ Oh, mother! you’ve for¬ 

gotten to shake hands with him. Como 
along, Simkin !*” 

The Sergeant naturally hung back, but the 
Princess immediately held out her hand, as 
she remarked: “ Sergeant, did you ever 

see two such rogues as these ? But really 
I feel as pleased at your success as they do ! ” 

Another salute, and the gallant and per¬ 
spiring soldier Was beating a retreat, think¬ 
ing his trial over, when he suddenly dis¬ 
covered that his troubles had only begun, for 
the two young Princes, thrusting their arms 
about his waist, and seizing his two arms, ex¬ 
claimed, to his horror ; 

” Now you must come and see Grandma ! ” 

He tried to shake himself free, but, being 
tightly grasped by arms and waist, he could 
not do so without using actual violence, 
which Was impossible in such a place. 

Away he was dragged towards where the 
Queen was sitting, surrounded by her Court 
—with visions of majesii, and dismissal 

from the Army running through his brain. 
He really felt unnerved at his unique position. 
He expostulated, he shook himself, he 
threatened his captors with the terrors of 
tutorial punishment, he perspired at every 


pore, but forward he was marched, though 
he dispuU*d every inch of the way, so far as he 
could do so without attracting the atUmtion 
of the vast throng present, without using 
violent actions. 

He longed for the earth to open and 
SM'allow up his tormentors, but to no purpose 
—forward he had to go willy-nilly. 

Arrived within twenty yards of Her 
Majesty, Prince George made sure that his 
prey should not escape, by crying out— 

” Grandma ! Grandma ! We are bringing 
our instructor to sec you ! ” 

One final effort of Simkin to escaiK? was 
made, but, clutching his arm still tighter. 
Prince Edward admonished his brother with 
the words, ‘‘ Stick to him, George ! Grandma 
is looking ; ho can’t get out of it now ! ” Then, 
on approaching Her Majesty, he continued : 

‘‘ Here is our instructor. Grandma, Ser¬ 
geant Simkin. He’s won the Championship 
for Fencing, and isn’t he a fine fellow ? ” 

Queen V’ictoria smiled graciously and 
congratulated the Sergeant, who, w'ith a 
whisjx're^l request, ” Let go ! Let me salute ! ” 
was able to release his right arm and bring 
his hand to his forehead, and then to back 
out of what he considered w'as the worst five 
minutes he had whilst serving for twenty- 
five years in the Army. 

Needless to say the young Princes enjoyed 
their instructor’s embarrassment immensely, 
and w'anted to know why he was so ” w'axy,” 
because, as Prince ” Eddy ” pointed out, 
‘‘ Grandma’s all right! ” 

PARTING GIFTS. 

At last, after tw'o years as physical in¬ 
structor to the young ^nces, came the time 
for parting, and so fond had they become 
of the Sergeant that both boys showed great 
reluctance to part with him. Prince George 
being quite upset that their pleasant physical 
drill was to be discontinued. 

From each of his young pupils ho received 
a cabinet photograph of the donor, and 
written across the low'er part of one were 
the words, ‘‘ To Staff-Sergeant Simkin from 
Albert Edw'ard,” and on the other, ” To 
Sergeant Simkin Mnth Prince George’s love.” 
The last words of the latter were, “Now, you 
toUl come to see us again, won’t you, as often 
as you can ? ” 

Staff-Sergeant-Major Simkin, after being 
instructor for many years to several colleges 
at Eastbourne, which he made his home, 
died three or four years ago, much lamented 
by his fellow-townsmen. 
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The Importance of Good Fielding. 

Sy C. P» BUCKENHAMt of M,C»C,f EsseXf end Pleyers of Engfend, 


C ricket ia a manly game, one of the 
best that boys can play, because of 
the qualities of endurance, good judgment, 
and perseverance, which are essential to 
success. I have been to South Africa, where 
there are boys of the schools and colleges 
playing with a zest and zeal which 1 am 
sorry to say at home is absent from many a 
juvenile club. 

At King's College, Grahamstown, one 
of the best schools in the Commonwealth, 
the lads are whole-hearted about the 
fielding, and take quite as much interest in 
this as they do in batting or bowling. Now, 
the great drawback in cricketing of all 
kinds is fielding. It is bad, rank bad, in 
many cases, and the members of many 
first-class county sides look upon this as 
drudgery ; but it is only this, when careless¬ 
ness has made it so. For instance, after a 
Jong day’s scouting under a hot sun, when 
perhaps a total of 400 runs have been 
obtained, and there are a couple of men 
well set, and four or five more still to 
come, a little slackness may be excusable, - 
yet a big price may have to be paid for it. 

When only a little lad, the late Mr. W. L. 
Muidoch. the greatest of all Australian bats¬ 
men, was once playing against Sussex, and a 
friend of mine, who has long given up county 
cricket, sent him down a beautiJFul ball, 
which was returned tamely to the bowler, 
who, to the horror of everybody, let it drop. 
The great batsman stayed in all day, and 
part of the next, too, and made a score of 
over 300 without giving a single chance. The 
county had to field through an innings of 
700 odd, and this might have been reduced 
by onc-half if a single catch had been taken. 
This illustrates the imjmi'tance of taking a 
chance when it is offered you. When I was 
a lad, I, after ^vinning the toss, put my 
opponents in for the pleasure of fielding. 

Sometimes 1 hear my friends saying, 

“ cricket is dull,” and that ” the bat beats 
the ball.” But nearly every time the 
complaint reaches me, a dropped catch is the 
cause of a long and weary outing. The first 
thing you have to do is to learn to hold the 
ball when it comes in your vicinity. Thus, 
in the slips, the great thing is always to keep 
one’s eye on the ball, for from the time it 
leaves the bowler’s hand and touches the 
bat is only a matter of one or two seconds, 
and almost like lightning it should find a 
resting-place in the hands of slip. Those 
who field close in should always stand on 
tip-toe, and they must be quick-sighted 
and quick-footed. With regard to the 
sight, let me warn all boys to leave tobacco 
alone in any form, but especially that of 
cigarettes. There is no doubt that the eyes 
are easily affected. A few examples of 
experts close to the wicket are A. O. Jones, 
the Notts captain, A. 0. Maclaren, of 
Lancashire, Braund of Somerset, Seymour 
of Kent, Hayos of Surrey, and Tiott of 
Middlesex, who ore all good. 

A good deal of practice is needed in order 
to become proficient in such a position; 


little good is got out of practice games unless 
they arc serious, and they are not usually. 
When I was captain of my club I used to 
have as good a pitch for practice as for 
matches, and, unless you do so, no high 
standard will be reached. When the 
present Headmaster of Eton, the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton, was captain of the most 
famous Cambiidge Eleven known, ho rightly 
insisted on a very high standard of fielding, 
and although he hod several batsmen whom 
most counties would have been glad of, yet 
he would have nothing to do wdth them 
because they were not good at fielding, and 
were not all-round players. The Eton 
College fielding is an example to be followed, 
and you see its inlluence on any eleven in 
which there are representatives. 

Fielding must be the foundation of match¬ 
winning teams. Once become expert in 
the slips or at point, and no wonl of mine 
can describe the delightful feeling which 
thrills you when you bring off a good catch 
in the slips. With regard to the position 
of mid-on, it is looked upon as the place 
where the poorest fielder can go, but as a 
matter of fact this position is most difficult, 
and it requires quite as much care as any 
other. You are standing at a difficult angle, 
and it is very hard to judge the pace 
of the ball as it comes off the bat. 

Now as to cover-point and extra-cover 
position. Here great re[>utation8 have 
been made, and you certainly want to be 
very alert, quick with your feet, and very 
keen-sighted. You will very often have 
to deal with a hard forcing off stroke in 
which the ball travels at a great rate, and 
the pitching up of the ball and the return 
to the wicket is done simultaneously, a 
habit which is only acquired by perfect 
practice in that position. Groat examples 
are G. L. Jessop and Hobbs of Surrey. 

It is much the same with mid off. The 
long fielding is altogether a different matter. 
It is a mistake for boys to field far away 
from the wicket, if they cannot throw and 
catch. These positions are not nearly as 
difficult as they seem, after a little practice, 
and every effort should be made to learn to 
catch, and, in addition, one must be a pretty 
good runner. Eveiyone cannot excel; very 
few can throw well, is my experience, and 
this habit should be acquired while young. 
For that reason throwing the cricket ball 
should be in the programme of any school 
sports. 

Again, it is very useful to be what is 
called ” ambidextrous,” that is, able to 
return with either hand as you are running 
full speed. It is by no means easy to pick 
up the ball as you are going at full speed. 
Sight and nerve arc also required in the long 
field. There is a great temptation while 
the ball is in the air to jump and try to 
secure it. As a matter of fact, you must 
wait until it comes to you, and as it enters 
your hands they should give a little. After 
all, nothing is more delightful than to feel 
you are confident of holding the catch which 


comes to you in the ” country,” as it is often 
called. It wdllcome to you, as it came to me 
after practice—the feeling that you can hold, 
the ball. Many boys think it will sting; not 
a bit of it, when once you have learned, as 
you have to learn everything, the knack of 
holding the ball and drawing back your hand 
to receive it. • Some men have told me that 
the ball seemed to be attracted to their 
ban ds. I do not know quite what they 
meant, but experience will certainly help 
you to bring off a catch very sucoeasfully 
at a great distance. Fielding is at low ebb 
at present. I hope that all my young 
friends will do their best to remedy the 
state of things. 

^ ^ 

TO A DUN. 

By Paul Blake. 

—I oonfess I do not understand 
Tour letter of the 5th just coma to hand. 
Regarding jour exorbitant demand. 

Have you no conscience ? Didn't you display 
Your wretched tartlets in a tempting way. 

And hint that I could pay anotlier day ? 

Why do you dun me when you know I'm broke ? 
Upon my word your conduct would provoke 
A saint, or Irritate the patient moke. 

I didn’t want to eat your rotten stuff; 

Your tarts were sticky ana your toffee tough : 

Besides, you know I’d eaten quite enough. 

Didn’t you do your utmost to entice 
Me and the rest to “ Have another shoe ? ” 

Offering the balance of your tuck half-price ? 

And when I gratified your vtish until 
In the sad sequel I was jolly ill. 

You send me in a most preposterous biU. 

So understand I cannot pay you yet; 

And there's one fapt you’d letter not forget— 

You cannot tuo a mtnor for a dAti 

XXX 

TRUE SYMPATHY. 

D OX’T grieve that requirements of others 
Shotild levy a tax upon you. 

The wants of your sistors and brothers 
Must meet witii a sympathy true. 

Reciprocal service is needed. 

Whatever our fortune or place; 

And if such demands are unheeded 
Our life will be wanting in grace. 

I'om Grabball is highly ambitions; 

Is atiockingly vain of his days. 

And fancies all people malicious 
Who fail in their tribute of praise. 

Yet if the pursuits of another 
Are brought to his notice benign. 

He languidly raurmiuis; " Don’t bother I 
It’s not any business of mine.” 

Jack Bounder is constantly vaunting 
His freedom to follow each whim. 

And thiziks that in pluck they are wanting 
Who cannot take pattern by him. 

Wrapped wholly in self, he confesses 
To no obligations outside, 

Forgetting that all he possesses 
'The less “ independent ’* supplied. 

Then fret not that needs of another 
Should levy a tax upon you. 

Let wants of a slater or brother 
Awaken a sympathy true. 

Remember, you’ll meet with disaster 
In paths where low sympathies lead. 

And the boy who has self for his master— 

Is slave to a tyrant indeed. 

JCEN LEA. 
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THE “B.O.P.”COIN COLLECTOR. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 

XV.—A COLLFSCnON OF ROMAN THIRD BRASS. 

A MHOUOH small brass coins were struck occasionally 
by the earlier Emperors of Home, collectors usually 
commence with tliose of Valerian, who was elected 
Emperor A.D. 263. Soon afterwards Gallienus was 
associated witli him in the Government, and coins 
beariiur tlic etligics of each of these generals were 
circulated at Gie same period. On these, most of 
which are common, nearly all the known pagan deities 
are recognised, including Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, 
Mercury, Diana, Mitiorva, Vulcan, Hercules, and 
Bacchus. The riun, and even objects upon the earth, 
came in for worstiip ; a vast number of animals and in¬ 
animate forms, too, are found on the reverses of the 
coins of Gallienus, for it is stated tliat this Emperor 
had very little faith m any of the pagan deities, but 
thought by propitiating them all he would be able to 
secure success. It was at this time that there were so 
many usurpers, among tliem Eosthumus, who was 
acknowledged Emperor in Gaul, ypain, and Britain, 
many of his coins, wliicli are numeroa-, being extremely 
Interesting. The one illustrated in fig. 1 has on its 
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reverse emblems denoting Fortune, the goddess who was 
supposed to have brought the Emperor back in safety 
to camp, after one of his expeditious. 

The coins of Victorinas are very common, especially 
those on tlie obverses of wluoh he is represented 
laureated, armed wdtli spear and shield, on tlie reverse 
the legend “ Vota Augasta.” The busts shown facing 
one another are supposed to be Apollo endowed 
with the features of Victorinus ll., and Diana, who, 
carrying her bow over her shoulder, is given the 
features of the daughter of Victorinus 1. C^ee fig .2.) 
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Some of the Emperors of Rome lived but a short time 
to enjoy their power; to many, however, coins were 
afterwards dedicated. As an e xam ple, in fig. 3 wc 
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illustrate a coin of Marius, although he reigned only 
three days. The Emperor had risen from an artificer 
in iron; he was noted for his great strength, it being 
recorded that with the irony of fate he was killed by 
one of his followers with a sword he had himself forged. 
Tetritnis and his son, who were for some years associated 
in the government as Emperors in Gaul and Britain, 
struck many small brass coins, most of them badly 
fabricated, very few being of special interest to collec¬ 
tors. The one shown in fig. 4 is, however, excep¬ 
tionally well designed, its reverse representing Tetricus 
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the elder on horseback, the accompanying legend 
indicating that it was stznck on his return to camp 
after a victory. 

The reign of Claudius Gothicus provides collectors 
with a very extensive series of Uiese little coins, of 
which tiiere are many well-preserved specimens. 
There are manv varieties, too, of those of Aurelianus 
and Severina, his wife. The third brass of TadtiLs, who 
followed, are rather larger and better struck; indeed, 
many are from really handsome dies. Tliose of the 


Emperor I^obas are exceedingly numerous, more than. 
two thousand varieties being known. Far less plentiful 
were the coins of Cams and Carinus, which may 
indeed be cLissed among the scarcer pieces, especially 
in good condition. 

When Diocletian came to the throne a deporhire 
was made in minting a new coin, the follis, a beautiful 
bronze piece about the size of our current halfpenny, 
its mintage being continued for some years. Of tliesf 
an interesting series may be collected, including speci¬ 
mens of the reigns of Liciuius, Valens, Coustantius, 
and Constantine the Great. Those of the sons of 
Constantine—Oonstaus, Crispus, and Constantine n., 
who were asstx-iated witli him in the govenunent, being 
especially uumerous in all sizes. Then followed a 
long period wlien usuqiers and generals stmek coins 
and medals in such quantities that there seems to be 
practically no limit to their variations. The coinage of 
Home, which is so interesting to the young collector, 
Ls brought to a close with the fall of the Western Empire, 
for tliose which were stmek by tlie Emperors of the 
East were of indifTerent dies, and do not come in line 
with the coins of the Empire. Indeed, their issue 
was e.xtremely irregular, ami only advanced collectors 
care to include the later Byzantine coins in their 
cabmets. 
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Problem No. 705. 

By D. G. MiiNTYRE. 


I BLACK. 1 



S OLUTION of No. 704.—1, K—K 6, P—B 3. 

2, B—Kt 3, P + B. 3, R—K B 2, 
P -f R. 4, P—Kt 4 mate. 

Heathcote’s is 1, N E4, L:E4 (or a, 6, c). 
2 , O H5tt, K Fo. 3, LtFOf, P:F6. 4, 
O G7t (a) K:E6. 2, L:E7t, O E6. 3, L 
D6t, K:D6. F5t|. (6) N B6, 2, L G4t. 
N:G4. 3, O GCf, K E 3. 4. N GIJ. (c) PF5. 
2 , O E2tt, K E3. 3, L Git, K:E4. 4, O C3t. 
The L must be on A4, else there could be 1, 
P F6. 2, O G6t. K G4. 3, L H6. There 
must not be a piece to take the P B2, because 
1, K E3. 2, L Hot, K D4. 3, L F4. 

Marin’s is 1, L D5, O F7 (or a, 6, c). 2, L 

HI, O E5. 3, M G3t, P:G3. 4, P H4t. 
(a) P C4. 2, M B3, P H3. 3, L:F5t (or 
if P:B3. 3, O E4t). (6) P B5. 2, M C3. 

(c) P D3. 2, M:D3. 

Fus.s’.s is 1. O F8, K:E6 (or a, 6, c, d), 
2, M F6t, M:F5. 3, N F4t (or if K:F5. 3, 
L F8). (a) MGS. 2. N C5, M:G1. 3, P 
E4t. (b) M H8. 2, M D4t, K:E5. 3, N 
F4t. (c) O G3. 2, M D4t, K:E5. 3, 
L:G3t. {d) M H7. 2, L G8t, M F7. 3,L:F7t. 

McIntjTe plays the M to A8 and A7, 
and then the N to A6. 


“THE CHESS LOVER’S CALENDAR 
FOR 1911.”—This is a booklet showing the 
dates of birth and death of celebrated chess 
players, and on the page opposite each 
month are poems by C. Tomlinson, J. Pierce, 


T. Winter-Wood, Mortimer (Jollins, ,7. T. 
Minchin, W. C. Spens, C. D. Badland, H. E. 
Britton, T. Norris, A. Emery, A. L. Steven¬ 
son, and J. Clezy. This novel publication 
deserves to be supported, and it is hojietl 
that many chess lovers will get a copy, so 
that next year an issue with many more 
old and new names, and a few necessary 
corrections, may appear. The price of the 
book is l5., postage Id., and it can be obtained 
from the authoress. Miss C. Millar, Grange 
Road, Bow'don. Cheshire. 

“THE WHITE ROOKS.”—This is a 
book of 100 problems, which A. (’. White, 
of New' York, has presented to his corre¬ 
spondents, and is similar to his “Knights and 
Bishops ” which he presented a year ago. 
The w-hite pieces are limited to Rs and Ps, 
but there are all the six kinds of black pieces. 
The collection is a fine one, as this pretty 
one bv W. Pauly shows : K G6; M E3 ; 
P D2; D4. F2, F4, H2, H4. K G4. J 4.— 
Several fine moves are in this one bv M. 
Havel: K A8; M G2, G5. K HT; N 
F8. t 4. One from the year 1350 is: 
K D3; M A7, H7. K D8 ; O D6. J 2. 
Equally old is K E4 ; M A4, G4, K E6. | 3. 
Copies may be obtained from the office of 
“ The Chess Amateur ” in Stroud. 



Corresponbence. 


B. Murrell. —Yon ‘?hoiild rxmsalt your family doctor, 
who will be able to exatnine your moutli and put 
you on a course of treatme-nt '\hich will cure the 
complaint from which you sufler. Have it seen 
to at once, or you may ha\e bud to«)th trouble in 
the future. 

R. Maiujat. —The swelling you describe is probably 
wliat Ls tenned a " ganglion." TTicy are not 
“ catching,” but constant wrist strain, as in playing 
the piano, would tend to produce them. 8ucli 
swelliugs are not ouly unsightly but aiT- somotunes 
l)ainful and apt to pro<iuce joint weakness. EsmUly 
simple measures such as you mention are sufficient 
to efiect a cure. If these fail surgical interference 
may be necessary, so »'onsult a surgeon, who will 
advise as to what should be done. To “ fix ” your 
flrawings wash them over witli milk. 

PUPFKD.—You must ha\e tailed to notice replieo 
pointing out the impossibility of replying to queries 
” next w'eeK ” or for many weeks after that. Have 
your heart and lungs examined by your doctor 
and follow Ids advice as to whetlier you should 
attempt long rums or not. 

\. S. Fry.—Y ou can obbiin full particulars at the 
nearest recruiting station. 

Gardener. —Your questions would require too much 
space to answer here, but get .Sanders’s ” Alphabet 
of Garilening,” price eighteenpcnce, published by 
CoUingridge, 148 Aldersgate Street, E.U., which 
will answer them all, and be useful to you in many 
other ways. 

AULD REEKIE and H. C. T. E.— 1. The “ Experiment” 
weighs 66 tons 15 cat., and her tender weighs 37 tons, 
so ttiat the total weight in working order is 102 tons. 
'Jlie “ George the Fifth “ has two cylinders, 20 in. by 
26 in., coupled wheels 6 ft. 9 in., leading wheels 
3 ft. 0 in.—she is a 4-4-0—boiler pressure 175 lb., 
heating surface 1,849.6 square ft., grate area 22.4 
wjuare ft. She is fitted with a S^dinfidt superheater, 
.and weiglis, engine only, 59 tons 17 cwt. Tlie ‘‘ ^,)ueen 
Mary ” Has 19 in. cylinders and no superheater, and 
weighs 2 cwt. less : these are the only points of 
difference. 2. All Manville EYnn’s serial .sbfries in 
the ‘‘ B.O.P.” were afterwards issued as books. 

C. H. A.—The first step is to obtain the full printed 
pjirticulars of the conditions of admission, which 
«jan be had free on written application to the .Secre¬ 
tary of tiie Admiralty, Whitehall, 8.W. 

H. W. R. RAMBAirr.—1. W e know of none. 2. The 
best tiling is a price fist, for tiion you see what tlie 
8tan\ps are worth. There are far too many stamps 
present and past to be recorded in any one single- 
volume cheap general catalogue. 

D. BIRT.—Get the information first-hand from the 
Seemtary, Institute of Journalists, T'udor .'-treet, 
Whitefriars, E.c. 

J. ORlFtTN.—We gave the semaphore code in our fully 
illiLstrated articles on " Signalling ” over twenty 
years ago, and we have given it twice since. Gale 
6i Polden, 2 Amen Comer, Paternoster Row, piihlish 
a threepenny pack of cards The Boy Scouts 
Semaphore Simplified,” which will teach you the 
whole thing in an hour or two. 
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who must face the strenuous life of the present day. Fry's Cocoa 
is a fortification against fag. He should drink it each morning before 
leaving home. The woman also, with her daily duties, whatever 
these may be, should drink this sustaining beverage regularly. 

Because Fry’s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the ideal 
Cocoa for the man _ - 

and the woman 
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Skin Deep 
Beaaty. 

It is not always the best looking 
watch that gives the greatest 
satisfaction. A smart looking 
case does not necessarily medn 
Time-keeping Quality. Accuracy 
and Reliability of movement or 
works, and the reputation of 
its makers should have first 
consideration.' 

The discriminating buyer has 
a w'ay of. looking de-per than 
the outward finish of a watch. 
He is not misled merely by 
pretty outward appeatance. 

C/ Over 23.000,000 discriminating 

buyers have tiied and tested 

New Edipte - - 6/S Ingersoll Watches 

- - - - 8/6 have found them exactly 

Midget - - - - as represented by the makers— 

———The most practical, econom- 

TIM itwdted InKrMll'Tr.nlM “ 

^ , jT . crown will buy. 

watek offers the same security ^ 

ami saving to the buyer in high. ^^, 3 ^ 5 /. 

grade watches that the Ingersoll 3 ,lme- 

does in the lorv.f r.ced class. ],eeveT. be sure to ask for an 

They are soLi only by Jewellers, ingersoll. and look for nain.on 

Prices from 2 i\.ufnvards. Send 3 ^^ guarantee in back of 

for our Booklet " How to Choose case. They are there for your 
a iVatch, * It is PREE. protection. 

IN6EBS0LLS AIE SOLD BY OVER 12,000 BRITISH DEALERS. 

Robt.H.Ingersoll & Bro., 289 Audrey House.Ely Place,London,E C. 


3IAIGERSOLLWATCHESI 

FROM 5' TO 8'6 ALL FULLY GUARANTEED 


New Eclipse 
Junior > 
Midget . 


The lewelled Iniersoll - Trenton 

watch offers the same security 
ami saving to the buyer in high, 
grade watches that the Ingersoll 
does in the lorv-friced class. 
They are sold only by Jewellers, 
Prices from 2/1- ufnoards. .Send 
for our Booklet " How to Choose 
a Watch:* It is FREE. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

Ids Genuine Foreign Stampsy every one different, including 
Corea. Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece. Brazil, 
Mexico, iVc.. Sots of 9 Denmark. 6 Japan, 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada, 
7 U.S.A., 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, Ac. &c. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a line Set of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and Ixow to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one pacKet to each applicant. 


CAPE & CO., 


IMPORTERS. 


BRISTOL. 


tSr It most be distinctly anderstood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries as to the bona fidet 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3d. fop 12 Wopds, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishere receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

** DIAMOND STAR” FOUNTAIN PEN. fitted solid gold nib; sent (re« any uddren. 
If satitifled, send 2s. 6d .; 11 not, return pen. Agents wanted.—M. CLEAI.I,. Pelvedere, 
Swanage. 

FIVE SPANISH COLONIALS, 2A0 Mounts and SO different Stamps, including 
Argentine Centenary, Bulgaria, Java. Tasmania. HayCi, Siam. 10 Australia, 8 Japan. 
Send 5d.—C raio, Netherfield, Walpole Road.^Boscombe. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.— All stamps id. each; 60 free to applicants.—Cox, 186 Cam* 
bridge lioad, Seven Kings. 




SERF’S and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Dealer or direct from HORACE J* VI8EK & C0*| 5 Bangoon Street, 
E.C. Write for Prospectus. 
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The Treasure of 
the ‘‘San Pbilipo.’ 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

Author of “ A Lad of Orit,” etc. 


(iruslrated by ARTHUR TV-IDLE.) 


CHAPTER XI.—THE RED SEA. 

V^iNE days after leaving Gibraltar the 
Fortuna glided into the Grand Har¬ 
bour at Malta, where, having obtained 
pratique, we remained three days. 

Owing to strong gales and head winds, 
another fourteen days passed ere we 
sighted the high light at Port Said, the 
northern entrance to the Suez Canal. 
Entering between two long and extremely 
low concrete breakwaters, w-e had to pay 


the necessary tolls and make a number of 


“ The men scattered right and left to escape the devastating sweeps of its tail.” 
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declarations before authority was given us 
to proceed. By the company’s regula¬ 
tions we were compelled to make the pas¬ 
sage through the Canal under power, and 
if unable to cover the entire length of 
eighty-seven miles by daylight, we should 
have to make fast by night, when, except 
under most urgent circumstances, no traffic 
is permitted. 

It was noon, however, before the tedious 
journey commenced, and in consequence 
we had little hopes of arriving at Suez 
before nightfall. 

The bo’sun had overhauled the wire 
hawsers, and had cleared away one of the 
bow anchors, and had carried the ked^e 
aft, so as to bring the yacht to a standstill 
in the event of a mishap. The awnings 
were rigged to mitigate the effects of the 
blazing sun, and a sq^uare of damp canvas 
was placed over the motor-case to prevent 
the gritty sand and dust from playing 
havoc with the engine. 

The very monotony of the Canal made 
the hours drag slowly. Occasionally we 
passed a steamer, sometimes having to 
“tie up “ to the bank to permit her to 
pass, but for the best part of the day there 
was nothing to be seen but a dreary bank 
of sand on either hand, and a long thread 
of sluggish water ahead. The heat, too, 
was terrific, and when, as frequently hap¬ 
pened, a sudden squall swept down from 
the desert, the air was filled with particles 
of fine sand that made our eyes smart in 
a most painful manner. 

One of these squalls occurred just as a 
large tramp steamer, high in ballast, was 
passing us. The FortunOf being pro¬ 
tected to a certain extent by the bank, 
escaped with a shower of sand, but the 
steamer, her high sides offering an enor¬ 
mous surface to the blast, was blown 
broadside on to the lee shore, where she 
stamped dead against the bank, her pro¬ 
peller throwing up columns of sand and 
water till the engines could be stopped, 
and as long as she remained in sight we 
could see that the tramp was still aground. 

A few miles farther we passed a “ gare,” 
or widening of the Canal, where two large 
vessels could pass, and barely had we gone 
another mile than there was an ominous 
dragging of the propeller. The man 
stationed at the motor immediately 
stopped the engine, and the anchor was 
let go. Something had fouled the pro¬ 
peller, and, reversing being futile, we were 
hung up in a helpless condition. 

“ It’s a case, sir, I’m afraid,*’ said the 
bo’sun. “ I think we had better tow her 
back to the siding and get help.” 

My father consented; the gig was 
lowered, and ten men rowed for the bank, 
paying out a stout hempen hawser as they 
went. Then, in the broiling sun, the 
partv laid hold of the rope and marched 
slowly along the bank, their feet sinking 
deep in the loose drifting sand. 

It took over an hour to tow the 
Fortuna back to the gare, where we 
made fast and took steps to clear the pro¬ 
peller. Unwilling to unpack the diving- 
dresses, the bo’sun got hold of some 
Arabs and explained to them in dumb 
show that something had fouled the pro¬ 
peller. Showing their white teeth in a 
broad grin that expressed that they had 
grasped the situation, two of the Arabs 
threw off their scanty clothing and dived 
beneath the yacht’s counter. 

For nearly a minute they remained 
beneath the surface, but, on reappearing, 
they made signs that a rope had wound 
itself round the screw; though, in spite of 
the bo’sun’s gesticulations, the Arabs re¬ 
fused to dive again, jabbering away in a 


language that was, of course, totally un¬ 
intelligible to us. 

At that moment a stout, big-built man, 
dressed in a blue surcoat and trousers and 
wearing a scarlet tarbouch, appeared on 
the scene, riding a small and miserably 
lean donkey and attended by two bare¬ 
footed runners. Sliding awkwardly to 
the ground, he waddled to the edge of the 
Canal, and, addressing us in French, asked 
what had gone amiss. 

The bo’sun began to explain the situa¬ 
tion, and at the same time the Arabs 
appealed to him with the utmost capacity 
of their voices. 

“ It’s one of the native officials of the 
Canal,” explained the quartermaster, who 
had had previous experience of the East. 

“ Ask him to come aboard,” said Uncle 
Herbert, and, stepping awkwardly into 
the gig, he was rowed alongside. Puffing 
and blowing like a grampus, he gained the 
deck, and after a few words with the Arabs 
he turned to my father. 

“ They want to be paid in advance,” he 
explained in French, a language which the 
pater readily understood. “ They are 
asking 100 piastres (slightly over 1/.) to 
clear the propeller, as they say the rope is 
wound round as hard as iron.” 

“ Tell them that they will be paid 
directly they have finished the job,” said 
my father resolutely, his Cornish deter¬ 
mination beginning to assert itself, “ or 
else I’ll send our own divers down.” 

“ Offer the old sinner five piastres and 
a whisky for himself, sir,” said the 
quartermaster in a stage aside. “ He is 
not above taking backsheesh, I’ll allow.” 

My father took the hint, and the Gippy 
jumped at the bait, for, seizing a stout 
stick which one of his attendants carried, 
he chased the Arabs over the side, be¬ 
labouring and reviling them with all the 
energy at his command. This done ho 
waddled breathlessly to a deck-chair, and, 
seating himself, demanded the promised 
guerdon, emptying his glass at a single 
gulp and asking for more. 

In the meantime four of the Arabs, 
armed with long knives, were w’orking in 
relays, two at a time, and within half an 
hour the obstruction was removed and the 
propeller in working order. 

Hardly had the ta.«k been completed and 
the men paid than the sun set, and, with 
remarkable suddenness the daylight gave 
place to intense d<arknes8, so the Fortuna 
was comp>elled to remain in the gare till 
sunrise. 

The tropical heat of the day gave place 
to a pierc ing cold, a circumstance that sur¬ 
prised 118 , and we were glad to turn out 
our warm clothing, which, soon after leav¬ 
ing Gibraltar, we had discarded, as we had 
hoped, for months. 

Just before turning in I went on deck, 
and, looking southwards, I noticed a glare 
in the sky. It turnecl out to be the 
searchlight of the P. and 0. s.s. Caledonia^ 
which vessel, being privileged to proceed 
through the Canal at night, carries a 
powerful lamp that, with its operator, is 
suspended in a large cage over the bows. 

Slowly the huge liner passed, leaving the 
darkness intensified by the blinding glare. 

” A pretty sight, isn’t it? ” remarked my 
uncle, who had joined me on deck and was 
puffing at a cheroot. 

“ Rather,” I assented, drawing my coat 
collar over my ears. “ But it’s too chilly 
to stay here, so I think I’ll turn in.” 

“ Stay another ten minutes,” he con¬ 
tinued, pulling out his watch and peering 
at it by the glow of his cheroot, “and 
you’ll see something that will well repay 
the trouble of waiting in the cold.” 


“ Now,” he added, after a few minutes’ 
interval, “ look over there ”; and, follow¬ 
ing the direction of his outstretched arm, 
I saw nothing but the dim outlines of a 
break in the sand-hills that fringed the 
Canal. 

Even as I looked, a dazzling red disc 
appeared to leap above the horizon, and 
in a moment the desert was flooded with 
a ruddy light. The moon had risen with 
all the splendour that is only met with in 
the rarefied atmosphere of tropic and sub¬ 
tropic climes. 

In another quarter of an hour it was well 
above the horizon, bathing the surround¬ 
ing country in a mellow light and casting 
long shadows of our spars athwart the 
opposite bank of the placid Canal. 

“Splendid!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” assented my uncle, “ and sun¬ 
rise will be quite as rapid. Now go below 
and have a good night’s rest, and I’m cer¬ 
tain you won’t turn out till we are nearly 
clear of this glorified ditch.” 

Uncle Herbert was right, for I did not 
awake till nearly noon, to find the cabin 
sweltering in the midday heat and the 
Fortuna passing through the last of the 
Bitter Lakes, Ismailia having been left 
astern two hours after daybreak. 

A short stay at Suez, and the Fortuna 
cleared the southern entrance to the Canal, 
the town and the basins of Port Ibrahim 
being lost to view at a distance of three 
miles. 

Before midnight we had emerged from 
the Gulf of Suez, catching but a short 
glimpse of the famous Mount Sinai againsv 
the western sky. 

“You see that mountain just this side 
of it?” asked my uncle. “That’s Jebel 
Katherina, more than a thousand feet 
higher and two miles to the west’ard of 
Sinai—yet almost every passenger on the 
Oriental liners firmly believes that he has 
seen the actual mountain mentioned in the 
Bible; but, as a matter of fact, this is the 
only position from which we can see it. 
In less than two minutes Sinai will be 
hidden by the other mountain. See, they 
are even now getting into line.” 

Next day we were in the centre of the 
Red Sea, keeping to the steamer routes to 
avoid possible encounters with Arab 
pirates, for, notwithstanding the complete 
occupation of Egypt and the Soudan, 
armed dhows still lurked in the little 
known harbours of the Arabian coast, and 
did not hesitate to attack and plunder any 
small craft likely to offer little or no resist¬ 
ance. 

As a necessary precaution, and also for 
the purpose of exercising the crew in the 
use of small arms, the rifles were issued 
out, and seven rounds of ammunition were 
expended per man, the Fortuna being 
hove-to at a distance of six hundred yards 
from a floating barrel bearing a large red 
flag, while the officers observed and directed 
the firing through their field-glasses. 

On the whole the results were remark¬ 
ably good, taking into conrideration the 
fact that most of the men had not bandied 
a rifle for over a twelvemonth. 

Then, to the surprise of our crew, who 
were ignorant of its existence, the three- 
pounder quick-firer was unpac^ked and 
mounted on the deck amidships, and the 
Fortuna^ taking up a position at a dis- 
t.'ince of a mile from the now waterlogged 
ta^et, prepared to open fire. 

Three men were detailed off as the gun’s 
crew, and it was a sight to watch them as, 
stripped to their vests and trousers, they 
flew at the quick-firer, threw open the 
breech-block, and placed the long metal 
cylinder in the gun. 
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The gtm-layer bent but for a few seconds 
over the sights, there was a flash and a 
sharp deafening report, followed by a 
slight haze of bluish vapour, and on look¬ 
ing through a telescope towards the target 
1 was just in time to see the flag disappear 
in a column of spray. 

“ That’s good enough for you, old stick— 
that is ! ” exclaimed the gun-layer approv¬ 
ingly, as he withdrew the cartridge-case, 
talking to the gun as if it were a child. 

“Yes, you’ve done remarkably well, 
Hinkfi,” remarked my father. “I don’t 
think we need waste more ammunition.’’ 

“ I pity any niggers that try to work off 
any of their little tricks on us, sir,’’ replied 
the seaman, as the gun’s crew began to 
clean the still smoking weapon. 

The sight of the quick-firer and the 
small arms had, however, given rise to 
considerable speculation on the part of the 
crew, some hinting amongst themselves 
that after all the Fortuna might be 
intended for a pirate or slaver, and that 
they had been enticed to ship on board 
under f.alse pretences. I overheard the 
quartermaster rating them, explaining 
that the armoury was simply and solely 
for defensive purposes, and this explana¬ 
tion apparently allayed the faint suspicions 
they had of the Fortuna's mission. 

^on after two bells in the first dog¬ 
watch (5 p.M.) on the second day after 
leaving Suez, my father called me on deck. 
Rapidly overhauling us was a large 
steamer flying the Turkish flag, her decks 
packed with a curious swarm of humanity. 
As she passed we could see, but not read, 
her name in Arabic characters on her stern. 

“ Lucky we are to windward, sir,” re¬ 
marked the bo’sun, indicating the steam¬ 
ship with a contemptuous jerk of the 
thumb, “or we would nearly be driven 
below by the stench from her.” 

“ Oh ! How’s that ? ’’ 

“ A pilgrim ship bound for Jidda, I’ll 
allow. Half of ’em will be down with the 
plague unless they are particularly lucky ’’ 
“ Wilkins is quite right in what he has 
just said,’’ remarked Dr. Conolly, after 
the bo’sun had made his way for’ard. 
“ These ships, taking Mussulman pilgrims 
between Constantinople and Jidda, the 
nearest port to Mecca, the holy city of 
Mahomet, frequently have cases of bubonic 
plague on board, so that they are a stand¬ 
ing menace to the health of Europe. Look, 
as it is they have left us a legacy.’’ 

In the wake of the Turkish ship were 
several huge sharks, two of which, in the 
hope of finding better food, devoted their 
attention to us, following the Fortuna at 
a distance of less than fifty yards. 

Although only their black dorsal fins 
showed above the surface, the transparency 
of the water enabled the whole of their 
immense bodies to be distinctly seen. 


Along the Cornish coast at home, fish, 
termed sharks by courtesy, are frequently 
caught, and, although of the same family, 
having their mouths in the same position, 
they rarely exceed three feet in length; 
but these monsters were twelve or thirteen 
feet at the very lowest estimate. 

“ All right; carry on,’’ replied my father 
to a request from the bo’sun, and pre¬ 
sently the crew were busily engaged in 
preparing a hook and line for their natural 
enemy. 

Baiting the strong iron barb with a piece 
of red bunting, the line was carefully 
lowered over the taffrail. Directly it 
touched the water the sharks turned in 
evident alarm and disappeared, but after 
a few minutes a larger one swam cautiously 
towards the bait. 

“Look out!—he'll have it!’’ shouted 
one of the crew in his excitement. 

“ Silence ! ’’ roared the bo’sun, defeat¬ 
ing his own object by the sound of his 
voice, for once more the shark turned and 
made off. His companion, however, 
approached the concealed hook, and, sink¬ 
ing beneath the surface, made ready to 
seize the bait, but, apparently scenting 
danger, he too sheered off. 

“Try ’em with some pork,’’ suggested 
Lord, the quartermaster, and accordingly 
Johnston brought us some fat pieces of salt 
meat, with which the hook was effectually 
concealed. 

A few minutes’ play with the new bait 
was sufficient. The larger shark re¬ 
appeared, and, heedless of danger, headed 
straight for the prize. As it turned on 
its back I could see its whitish yellow 
body, and the huge gaping jaws fringed 
with triple lines of serried teeth. There 
was a snap, and the stout rope tautened 
like an iron bar. 

“ Clap on, all of you ! ’’ yelled the bo’sun 
to the men, but the order was unnecessary, 
as already the eager crew were hard at 
work hauling in the line. When sufficient 
slack had been taken aboard, the free end 
was led outside everything to the fo’c’sle, 
and the men were ready to haul their prizo 
on deck. 

“ Do you think we had better let them 
do it?’’ asked my father. “There is 
hardly room on deck for’ard, and besides, 
there will be such a filthy mess.’’ 

“ Yes, let them work off their super¬ 
fluous energies on it,’’ replied my uncle. 
“ An extra swabbing down of decks won’t 
do much harm.’’ 

“Reggie,” he added, “stay here and 
watch the fun, for a blow from a shark’s 
tail can do a lot of damage, I can assure 
you.” 

At a word from the bo’sun the men, 
who had armed themselves with axes and 
sheath-knives, began hauling again, and, 
in spite of its furious struggles, the mon¬ 


ster was slowly but surely brought home, 
its powerful teeth snapping in impotent 
fury on the stout iron shank of the hook. 

Then came an unexpected difficulty. 
The rope had been brought on board 
through a fairlead on the gunwale, and it 
was evident that no amount of strength 
could hoist the shark over the side, while 
with our fore and aft rig it was impossible 
to utilise the yards as derricks. 

“ Belay, there ! ” shouted the bo’sun, 
and, taking a few turns round the cap¬ 
stan, the crew stood easy and awaited 
orders. At a word from the bo’sun one 
of the men swarmed up the fore-stay, 
taking with him a stropped block. This 
he bent to the stay at a distance of twenty- 
five feet from the deck, and, on going 
aloft the second time, the line was roved 
through the block and brought down on 
deck. 

“Up with him, my hearties ! ” was the 
cry; and by the united efforts of ten of 
the crew the ponderous body of the shark 
came slovrly over the side and dangled 
from the fore-stay, its tail slashing furi¬ 
ously in baffled rage. 

At that moment Johnston, the steward, 
hearing the outcry, appeared up the fore¬ 
hatch, holding a large tray of boiled 
potatoes in both hands. Suddenly, with¬ 
out warning, the strop of the block parted, 
and the shark fell with a thud on the 
narrow fo’c'sle. Instantly the men scat¬ 
tered right and left to escape the devastat¬ 
ing sweeps of its tail and the huge snap¬ 
ping jaws; but before Johnston could 
disappear dowii the hatch a smashing blow 
of the creature’s tail swept the dish of 
potatoes from his hand and smothered the 
ship’s officers with a shower of sticky 
potato-meal! 

But there was no time to enjoy the 
ludicrousness of the situation, and, with 
excited shouts, the men flew at their 
natural enemy, raining blows at its writh¬ 
ing carcass with hatchets and cudgels, till 
the decks were red with blood. At last, 
by a well-directed stroke, the creature’s 
tail was severed, and the rest of the task 
became a comparatively easy matter. 

Within a quarter of an hour the decks 
were swabbed down, the shark neatly 
skinned, and its jaw taken possession of by 
Dr. Conolly, as a remarkably fine speci¬ 
men of the CarcJmrins vulgari.f. 

During the run down the Red Sea I had 
frequent opportunities of practising with 
my rifle on the numerous sharks that fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of the Fortuna^ and I 
rapidly became an expert marksman. 

Aden was reached in due course; then, 
without any untoward incident, the For- 
tuna arrived at Point de Galle, in the 
Island of Ceylon, having been twenty-four 
days out from Suez. 

(To to oontinusd.) 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE MYSTERY OF THE VEILED TUAREGS. 


I HAVB had a lively time, Wallolo, since 
I left here at daybreak,” exclaimed 
Crichton, as he roused himself and made 
an effort to get to his feet. “ Abdullah 
and Momo-Kiki make it hot for an enemy 
when they begin the game. It was a fast 
pace for an hour, and I began to feel that 
T had had enough of it. Nothing but sheer 


bluff carried me through. You can pre¬ 
pare for a siege. The chief told me out¬ 
right that he had broken with the English. 
He knows how few we are, and has sent 
his scouts to find out if we have concealed 
a force in the forests. One man came back, 
and evidently reported that we were alone. 
Luckily they have not discovered Captain 


Sinclair. I must send a message to him, 
but I am doubtful if anyone will be allowed 
outside these walls. I suppose it wiR be 
best to send Fedash. He is as slippery as 
an eel, and can get through where most 
men would fail. Relieve him at the gate, 
and send him here. He must go out at 
nightfall.” 
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Crichton soon got all ri^ht again; the 
excitement had told upon him, but beyond 
the swoon which prostrated him there was 
nothing wrong. He ordered Zabari and 
Wallolo to make narrow platforms at the 
wallo, so that a man might command the 
approaches, and shoot upon anyone trying 
to fix ladders outside. In each room they 
placed beams for blocking the doorways, 
and in the passages they erected strong 
barricades. All the windows were made 
fa.st with solid camwood planks nailed 
over them, and the ammunition and pro¬ 
visions were stored in the large top room. 
A hole was broken in the roof, and a little 
observation tower made. 

The streets soon began to fill with Arab 
and Sowra \varriors. Crichton realised 
that they w’ere closely besieged. About 
three in the afternoon a tall witch doctor, 
attended by a Morri-man and a blind Arab 
came slowly down the street. They con¬ 
versed with a Sowra headman, whose men 
lay in the shadow of some huts. The Arab 
had a long stick, with which he felt his 
way, and occasionally he uttered a long, 
wailing cry. He was begging. A wallet 
with food in it hung from his waist. His 
dress was dirty and ragged. 

“ Ah ! ” muttered Crichton, “ that is old 
Kittambo, the Head Priest. I thought 
that Momo-jah had annexed him, but it 
appears that Momo-Kiki got him. I 
wonder if he remembers me. Hello, old 
stick-in-the-mud—Kittambo, don’t you re¬ 
member me? 

He called from the platform on the wall. 
The priest heard his name, and looked 
round in astonishment. 

“ Here, Wallolo,” said Crichton, “ talk 
to the old fellow, and tell that dirty Arab 
to make less row. Poor chap, he is blind ; 
don’t say anything harsh to him—he has 
enough to suffer. I had not noticed that 
he was blind.” 

“ Who calls me? ** said Kittambo, look¬ 
ing up. 

” Captain Crichton, the white officer 
who was with Colonel Cunningham; you 
remember the great Morri-man of the 
Mendi village? We are his friends, 
Kittambo.” 

” Where is he now ? ” 

‘‘Up a tree,” said Crichton, “and so 
are we, Kittambo. What are you prowl¬ 
ing about for? Oh, do stop that blind 
Arab, we cannot hear what you are 
saying because of his squalling. Lead 
him to the hut over there, and let him sit 
down or send him about his business.” 

“ I have come from the Chief Momo- 
Kiki,” returned Kittambo, ” to order you 
to surrender this place, and put yourself 
in his hands. He will not hurt you, if 
you agree to leave the town. You can 
have an escort to the forest, and after 
that, the way to Bandajuma is open.” 

” Yes, and we will be shot before we 
have gone two miles by that scoundrel 
Abdullah and his men. W’e are not 
children, Kittambo, and know how easy it 
is to fall into an ambuscade in the forest. 
The Arabs will be lying out there now, 
waiting for us to walk into the trap. 
Tell Momo-Kiki that we remain here until 
we have hung Abdullah in the market¬ 
place, and after that we will have a talk 
with the chief. Tell him that he has not 
gone too far yet to retrace his steps, if 
wi.sdom comes to him. I promise to say 
nothing about his treachery if he breaks 
with Abdullah the Sheik, but until he 
does, his head is very loose upon his 
shoulders.” 

An Arab officer, followed by a number 
of men, strolled up at this juncture, and 
Crichton crouched behind the wall. The 


two conversed for a little, and then 
Kittambo moved away, and was lost to 
sight. The blind man sat munching his 
food opposite the gate, calling out now 
and again to the soldiers for charity. The 
hours passed, and still he kept his place. 

“Master,” said Zabari, “that blind 
man is a spy, put there by Abdullah. I 
have been watching him closely, and I am 
certain that he is observing everything 
that goes on here. May I shoot him ? ” 

“ 1 don’t relish the idea 9 f shooting a 
blind man. Can you knock his tin out of 
his hand as he sits there? That will let 
him know that we suspect him.” 

“I can, if you wish it, master; but, 
after all, it is just as easy to send the 
bullet through his head.” 

The blind miin or spy was drinking 
some milk from a tin can. Zabari took 
his rifle and lay down within the gate. 
Through the bamboos he covered the man, 
and after a moment fired. The can was 
knocked spinning into the road. A number 
of Arabs rushed up and helped the blind 
man to his feet. They shouted out and 
dragged him into the shelter of the hut. 

“ You are right, Zabari, he is a spy, the 
villain.” 

In the night a sudden rush was made at 
the back of the house. Fedash was on 
duty there, and happened to notice a 
number of Sowras creeping along the 
street. Several ladders were placed 
against the wall, and the men began to 
climb up. The rapid firing brought 
Crichton and Zabari out at full speed. 
They |wured a volley into the Sowras, 
and Crichton flung a mattress steeped in 
oil among them. It was on fire, and the 
blaze showed where the Sowras were 
making the attack. Men began to fall 
under the deadly aim of the Scouts, and 
the Sowras withdrew after an attack of 
some twenty minutes. Nothing further 
occurred during the night. Next morn¬ 
ing Fedash was on guard at the gate. He 
heard a tap-tapping on the road, and 
presently the blind Arab passed. Some 
Arabs who were lurking on the opposite 
side of the street unslung their rifles and 
prepared to fire if the blind man were 
interfered with. He passed close by the 
gate, and as he went by Fedash caught 
the low chirrup of the grasshopper. In¬ 
stantly he called through the bars. 

“ 0 blind man, we are sorry that we fired 
at you yesterday. It was a mistake. 
Have no fear; if you will wait, we will 
give you something to eat. Forgive us; we 
are blind and foolish men.” 

The blind man passed on without heed¬ 
ing him. Fedash called Zabari and 
Crichton. 

“ It is the master,” he said in an excited 
whisper. 

“ Who is the master ? ” 

“ The blind Arab we fired at yesterday. 
He has come into the town.” 

“ What are you driving at, Fedash—the 
master of what? ” 

“Captain Sinclair; he has just passed 
the gate and gave the signal of the Scouts. 
When he comes again, be ready with the 
gate to let him in.” 

“Are you sure, Fedash?” said Crich¬ 
ton, in incredulous tones. “ He could not 
get it through the closely guarded gates of 
the town. Every man will be examined, 
and a blind Arab would be known by every 
one in the place.” 

“It is the master, sir. I know him too 
well to be mistaken. He will come again 
before long, and we must be ready to let 
him in.” 

Crichton was not convinced, but Fedash 
insisted that he was right. 


Shortly afterwards Abdullah the Sheik 
stole quietly into a hut which stood nearly 
opposite the gate. He had some of hia 
chiefs with him. Lying in the hut they 
cautiously cut some holes in the bamboos 
and watched. The Sheik had made up his 
mind to make a combined attack when 
night fell in order to scale the walls and 
drive the besieged into the houee. He 
w'anted to fix the points where the ladders 
should be placed. He meant to take pos¬ 
session of the huts near the gates, to loop¬ 
hole them for his riflemen, and to pick olf 
the sentinel if possible. As he rose from 
his inspection the blind Arab came along 
the street. He was shouting his beggar s 
appeal and tapping on the road. Abd^lah 
watched him from the corner of the house. 
He came near the gate. There was no sign 
of the sentinel. When he came opposite it 
a cheery voice shouted out— 

“ Now, Tommy, my boy, in with you.” 

The gate was swung open, the blind man 
darted inside, and the Sheik heard a wild 
English hurrah. Some rifles were fired by 
his men, and Abdullah shouted out in rage, 
for he realised that the blind man was one 
of his enemies. Inside the gate the Scouts 
were jumping around Tom, who stood with 
laughing face and wide-open eyes. 

“ Here we are, Crichton my boy, safe at 
last. Wallolo, shake hands. Fedash, how 
are you ? Why, what is the matter, Zabari 
—won’t you shake hands ? ” 

Zabari stood with a frown upon his face. 
“ Accursed be my hand,” he said, “ which 
might have caused the death of my leader. 
1 fired the shot which, but for the pity of 
the captain, would have gone through your 
head.” 

“Did you fire it, Zabari? It was a 
capital shot, and made me skip. But it did 
me a good turn, for all that. The Arabs 
were beginning to suspect me imtil you 
fired, and after that it settled the question 
in my favour. It was the best thing you 
could have done.” 

Zabari’s simple mind accepted the ex¬ 
planation in good faith. 

“ What brought you in, Tom ?” Crichton 
said, as they were seated before a good 
meal in the dim room of the house.” Were 
ou beginning to be afraid that something 
ad occurred ? ” 

“ Yes, Crichton, I was fearfully anxious 
as the time went on. The Sowras and 
Arabs were scouting all around the cave, 
and several times 1 heard them say that 
Abdullah had given orders that every inch 
of the forest was to be searched. I sus¬ 
pected that they had their suspicions of 
you. Finally, when I got no message, I 
determined to get into the town. Luckily 
I adopted the disguise of a blind Arab. 

I was near the gate when I heard some one 
say, ‘ Here comes Kittambo, the Head 
Priest of Momo-Kiki,’ and sure enough 
our old friend came along the road. I went 
up and spoke a few words and showed him 
a leopard’s claw which I have here hung 
around my neck. He produced a strip of 
skin and asked me if I knew the word 
written upon it. After that the way was 
easy. Kittambo brought me into the town. 

I prowded about trying to find out where 
you had taken up your quarters. From 
the warriors I learned that yon were in the 
stone house, and as Kittambo had a mes¬ 
sage for you from Momo-Kiki, I asked him 
to let me follow him down the street. 
When I sat down at the hut I meant to 
give you the signal, but Arab soldiers were 
lying inside waiting for an opportunity to 
pick you off. Every time I heard them 
getting ready to fire I howled out so as to 
warn you. Then my can was knocked out 
of my hand by Zabari’s bullet, and I 
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thought it was time to leave. I have found 
out a few things about Abdullah’s house 
which may be useful to ue. When 1 gave 
the Scout’s signal and Fedash answered me 
I knew that he would understand. The 
rest you know.” 

” I had a lively time, Tom; my life hung 
on a thread during my interview with 
Momo-Kiki and Abdullah, but I made a 
mistake at the very outset owing to my 
excitable temper. The Sheik was tortur¬ 
ing one of his slaves, a Tuareg, and made 
U6 sit down with him to enjoy the sight, 
the brute. He has twelve Tuareg slaves 
from the Sahara. They have long grey 
robes over their heads so that their faces 
are concealed. Slits are made to enable 
them to see their way, but otherwise they 
are completely shut off. The poor chap 
who was tortured had stolen something. 
I stood it as long as 1 could, and then I 
jumped up and shouted out in English what 
I thought of the Arab villain. As I did so 
one of the Tuaregs dropped to the ground 
in a swoon. They carried him off, and 
presently the tortured man was dragged 
away also. What is the matter, Sinclair, 
old fellow, are you ill ? ” 

Tom had turned faint, and lay back on 
his seat. Crichton got him some water. 

‘‘ I think it must be the heat, Crichton. I 
am better now. Did you say the Tuareg 
swooned when you called out in English ? ” 

‘‘ It was just about then. I fancy he 
must have been a brother of the tortured 
man. 1 don’t wonder that he fainted; I 
nearly did the same myself.” 

“It is an odd kind of costume, Crich¬ 
ton. Where do the masked Tuaregs come 
from ? ” 

“ From the south of Morocco, near the 
Atlas Mountains, and in the heart of the 
Sahara. They are a race of Arabs and 
for some reason always go about masked 
with their long robes.” 

“It is a strange thing, Crichton, but 
the mention of the masked men recalls a 
letter I have which was written by my 
dear mother before her derth. I have 
always carried it with me. Let me read 
you the passage.” 

Tom drew from his breast a little bag. 
In it lay a faded letter, written in the 
delicate handwriting of a lady. Opening 
it with reverent care he smoothed it out 
and read the following words : 

“ Since I have been so ill, and especi¬ 
ally during the last few weeks, I have 
been strangely troubled with vivid 
dreams, which were always about my hus¬ 
band. The vision I saw was repeated 
several times. I thought I saw a great 
expanse of desert sand encircling a green 
patch where palm trees clustered. Coming 
over the desert was a company of Arabs 
on camels and horses; behind them were 
many footmen with long spears, and a 
group of slaves. In the midst of some 
guards there marched a tall figure entirely 
shrouded in a kind of thick veil which 
completely hid his features. His arms 
were bound, but I felt that this strange 
figure was one that I knew well. I called 
out in my dream your father’s name, 
‘Roderick, Roderick,’ and I saw the 
figure tuni his head towards me. Then I 
awoke, and felt assured that your dear 
father was still alive, and w-as held a 
captive somewhere among the Dervishes. 
And now, my darling boy-” 

Tom’s voice faltered, and the tears 

stood in his eyes, “-my darling boy, I 

know that I must leave you, but some 
day you will grow to manhood, and then 
you must remember your father’s need, 
and find out all about him, and if neces¬ 
sary, rescue him from slavery.” 


The two friends sat without a word for 
several minutes. At last Crichton shook 
his head. 

“ I am afraid you are going on a false 
scent, Tom. It is nearly twenty years 
since your father’s death was reported on 
the Nile. It is true his body was never 
recovered, but that might be said of hun¬ 
dreds of our brave fellows. It is a co¬ 
incidence that your mother speaks of 
veiled men, and besides, any man who 
had a heart at all would have fainted at 
the sight of that horrible cruelty wrought 
by AbduUah.” 

“ Your words suggested the idea to me, 
Crichton. He fainted at the sound of an 
English tongue more than at the sight of 
cruelty. Any man who travelled with 
Abdullah the Cruel would have become 
accustomed to scenes of brutality, and 
besides, an African or an Arab seldom 
faints. I will make it my business to find 
out all about these Tuaregs. It may be 
a mistake on my part, but I am beginning 
to realise more than ever that there is an 
Unseen Power who guides our feet and 
works out our destinies. I never dreamed 
that I should come to West Africa, my 
heart was set on entering the Egyptian 
Army, yet here I am. I started out to go 
to Trinidad, but was carried to Sierra 
Leone. I meant to effect my father’s 
rescue through Kitchener. I am convinced 
that he is still alive, yet here I am serv¬ 
ing under W’oodgate. I never knew that 
a people called the masked Tuaregs 
existed, and now I am brought into con¬ 
tact with them in a remote town in West 
Africa. God moves in a mysterious way, 
but I feel that He knows best, and I must 
follow out this clue until I am certain that 
it means nothing to me.” 

“ Right you are, my boy; I am not the 
one to interfere with a filial duty. I only 
hope that you are correct.” 

All the day they worked at the task of 
strengthening the stone house. New loop¬ 
holes w'ere driven through the walls low 
down so that every approach could be 
covered by rifle fire. The rifles and am¬ 
munition were brought down and pre¬ 
pared for instant use. Water was dra^ 
to be used in case of fire. 

“ They will come in overwhelming 
force, when they do arrive,” said Tom; 
“ it will be useless trying to defend the 
outer walls. The sentinels would be cut 
off before they could find refuge in the 
house. The attack will be made in the 
early morning, and it will be a fierce one. 
We may as well get as much sleep as 
possible through the night. Two hours 
before daybreak Fedash can go up to the 
little watch tower.” 

Feda.«h had hardly taken up his post 
before his quick ears caught the sound of 
many feet moving about the walls. There 
was a cry, and a crowd of black and white 
figures appeared on the wall. Dropping 
into the barrack yard they made a rush 
for the door. Heavy axes rained blows 
upon the stout wood. Officers with torches 
began to run from place to place, en¬ 
couraging men who dragged huge bundles 
of brushwood. But now the five men 
within the house began to show their 
soldierly qualities. Each man had ten 
rifles at his hand, and with these he main¬ 
tained a steady fire. The torch-bearers 
soon dropped, and, as no one dared lift 
them up, the torches soon spluUered out 
on the ground. From the looplioles Death 
flashed out without intermi.«sion, and Tom 
recognised the skill of the officers who had 
formerly planned the defences. The 
crowds of attackers could not obtain 
cover, no matter where they ran. At 


length they drew off and took shelter on 
the street side of the wall. Before they 
did so, however, they hacked the gate to 
pieces, and destroyed the sentinel’s hut 
which stood beside it. 

Zabari went up to the watch tower with 
Tom. They took some thin wire with 
them. Making holes in the bullets of their 
cartridges, they fastened about three feet 
of wire in them. At the other end they 
fastened a large piece of cotton wool 
which had been dipped in oil, after they 
had pushed the wire through the barrel 
from the breech to the end. They set fire 
to the wool and aimed at the thatched 
roofs of the huts outside the gate. After 
several failures, caused by breakage of the 
wire, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
roofs, which blazed furiously and spread, 
despite all the efforts of the Sowras. This 
gave the enemy plenty to do. The street 
became illuminated from end to end, but 
the wall prevented Tom and his com¬ 
panions in their efforts to fire down upon 
the crowd. Crichton suggested a sortie, 
but this Tom would not permit, because 
he suspected that the Arabs were lying in 
wait. 

“Daylight will soon be here,” said 
Tom, “and we can pick the men off and 
soon clear the courtyard. We are few, 
and it is no use throwing a life awa^. 
They will not be too anxious to get in 
the way of our fire, for they have learned 
that we can shoot. To-morrow night we 
will burn every hut around the house, and 
try if a long shot will drop fire on old 
Momo-Kiki. So long as we have plenty 
of ammunition, food, and water this place 
can hold out against the Arabs and their 
allies, and before long General Woodgate 
will be sending a force up to see what is 
keeping us in Banguma.” 

When daylight came the rifles became 
busy once more, and the courtyard was 
soon cleared of the enemy. The huts were 
now a heap of ashes, and a thick cloud of 
smoke hung over the town. Mpmo-Kiki 
raged as a headman narrated the story of 
the long-thought-of attack. 

(To be continued.) 

“ TAKE YOUR BEATING.’' 

I F by idle word or action 

You have given dissatisfaction; 

If your tasks have been n^lected, 

Badly done or ill directed. 

And the master summons you 
I'o a fateful interview. 

Bear it bravely a-s you can— 

Take your beating like a man. 

If you loster your ambition 
In the lieKls of competition. 

Striving hard wth emulation 
For a winner’s exaltation, 

And some other lad who tries 
Passes 3’ou and gains the prize, 

Bear it nobly as you can— 

Take your beating like a man. 

If your object is the gaining 
Other laurels worth obtaining. 

Fame at football or at cricket. 

With the ball or at the wicketr-' 

If in spite of all your skill 
Other boys are better still, 

Bear it boldly as you can— 

Take your beating like a man. 

Other tests will lie before you— 

Boys and men may triumph o’er you. 
Obstacle and hindrance dog you. 

Troubles come. disa.ster flog you : 

T.et the same endurance still 
Comfort and support your will; 

Bear it bravely as you can— 

Take your beating like a man. 

A. L. S. 
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“Bayonets Away.” 


H xs own proper name was Zeb Kast, but 
they called him “Bayonets Away,” 
from a habit he had of yelling out the words 
in every fight he got into; and, as he was 
oftener in fights than out of them, the 
battle cry was heard frequently. He was 
a really good shot, but he did not count 
the rifle the best weapon by any means. 
Cold steel, preferably in the shape of a 
bayonet, he said, could give shooting 
points and a licking any day. From all 
which it will be seen that his views were 
unorthodox, if not, indeed, old-fashioned. 

Further, to help the reader’s understand¬ 
ing of him, it falls to be added that he had 
another pronounced peculiarity—an abso¬ 
lute mania for regarding the emergence of 
any danger whatever as a direct challenge 
to himself. So rampant, indeed, was this 
imp of the combative in him that he really 
seemed to think shaking his fist in Death’s 
face one of the greatest joys in life, and 
had more narrow escapes and more scars 
to his credit than any other man in the 
battalion. Yet he coidd not be said to be 
quarrelsome, nor was he unpopular. The 
general idea was that he was “ a bit off ’is 
nut,“ and Tommy Atkins, with character¬ 
istic generosity, makes large allowances for 
folk in that state. 

Behold him, then, sitting on a tent bag 
one hazy morning and listening, with 
about a dozen others, to a fearsome tale 
being unfolded by a post rider who had 
just come into the little camp. It was all 
about a pair of leopards that, after a year 
or so of wholesale destruction of cattle and 
goats, had started killing human beings. 
The demoniac beasts had already accounted 
for seven—five men, a woman, and a child ; 
and as a man-eating leopard is infinitely 
more dangerous than a tiger, being 
saddled with two of them was proving too 
much for the nerves of the district. Could, 
’or would, any of the white soldier sahibs 
help ? 

The sahibs referred to were more than 
willing, but—and that was the awkward 
. thing—scarcely a man of them knew any¬ 
thing about jungle work except the lieu¬ 
tenant, and he was just then in the crutch 
stage of locomotion, consequent upon a 
recent misunderstanding with his horse. 

To go out in a mob would be utterly use¬ 
less, while for single men or pairs to 
attempt such a task without the needful 
knowledge was almost certain to lead to 
disaster. 

The post rider, whose daily round led 
him closely past the haunte of the spotted 
demons, and who had on one occasion been 
’ chased for his life by them, offered to ride 
' out of his way to get a Bhil shikari from a 
distant village if the sahibs could fix things 
up. 

But then a new difficulty arose. The 
Bhil most certainly would not come with¬ 
out money; there was very little money 
among the Tommies, and even lees in the 
j post rider’s pockets. If there had been a 
. reward out for killing the leopards, matters 
could have been easily arranged, but red 
tape had not got as far as that yet, and— 
well, it looked like a regular “ tie up.*’ 
* And then it was that Kast, sitting nursing 
his knees on the tent bag, ventured a pro- 
' posal that made the post rider jerk in his 
' saddle. 

“ If you’ll show me the place where the 
leopards chased you, I’ll have a go at 
them,” he said. 

The post rider stared at him, wide-eyed. 


By J. DOUQALL RBID, 

AtUhor of “ His First Trail ” tic. 

“ Sahib not know shikar,” he said. 

“I know a little bit; not much, but 
enough to serve, maybe. After all, 
leopards are no more’n big cats.” 

“Yes, an’ with mighty big claws,” put 
in one of the crowd. ’Sides, you ’aveu’t 
a sportin’ rifle.” 

“ Won’t want it. I’ve my service one.” 

“The service bullets are too small for 
stoppin’ leopards.” 

“ The single bullet may be too small, 
but a magazine full of ’em would stop the 
toughest leopard that ever licked its 
whiskers. An* then there’s the bayonet.” 

This brought a loud guffaw all round. 
Nothing disconcerted, Kast eyed the de¬ 
risive faces with even greater derision on 
his own. 

“I’ve heard chaw bacons gufiing like that 
at a village fair at home,” he said. “ Did 
it never strike you chaps that nigh all the 
danger in huntin’ leopards comes from their 
activity—from the difficulty of hitting 
’em? A tiger, a bear, a boar, or any of 
the rest, are comparatively slow moving 
brutes, but a leopard is like jumpin’ light¬ 
ning, an’ you may miss every shot. Yes, 
but if you’ve a spear in the shape of a fixed 
bayonet, the quickest leopard that ever 
stood on pads can’t escape damage at the 
hands of an active man. See ? ” 

They did see, though not to the point of 
being quite convinced, but admiration for 
the speaker’s pluck precluded further re¬ 
monstrance, and shortly afterwards the 
post rider moved off, having arranged to 
call for Kast on his return journey, about 
mid-afternoon. 

As was to be expected, the lieutenant 
soon heard of the projected venture, and 
when he sent for Kast, that worthy was 
just a little apprehensive of interference. 

His fears, however, were groundless. 
There was nothing of the dog-in-the- 
manger about Lieutenant Sladen, and, 
being prevented by his damaged knee from 
joining in the hunt himself, he was eager 
to give Kast all the advice suggested by 
his larger experience. 

And he needed all he could get in that 
line, did Kast. Apart from his really 
sterling courage and a certain alert quick¬ 
ness of apprehension, he was in no way 
exceptionally fitted for the task he had 
undertaken, and the lieutenant’s wonder 
grew great as they talked. So far as he 
could make out, this hawk-faced private 
was chiefly animated by two motives—a 
wbh to secure the leopard heads and skins 
for his old father in England ; that and an 
even stronger wish to see how far he could 
put his life in jeopardy without losing it 
altogether. Sladen was somewhat fond 
of risky situations himself, but, really, this 
fellow was a bit beyond him. 

“Now remember those three things, for 
they are the most important,” he said at 
parting. “ Don’t pass under a tree or rock 
without making sure that none of the brutes 
are in it or on it, as the case may be. When 
a leopard attacks from above, it means an 
instantly broken neck and no defence pos¬ 
sible. The second thing is that if you are 
obliged to stay out all night and have to 
take to a tree for it, see that you choose a 
high one—one not overtopped by others. 
The last thing is to keep out of the yellow 
vegetation, and especially the withered 
grass. Green gives Master Spots away, 
and so does open space, but the other— 
why you’d be about on the top of the brute 
before you even saw him.” 


“ I’ll remember, sir; and thank you for 
the tip.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. Well, good luck ; 
and, say, if you get both those skins. I’ll 
give you thirty rupees for one of them.” 

“ Glad to, sir,” replied Kast, with 
alacrity. “ One should be enough for the 
old man, come to think of it.” 

With which he saluted and left the tent. 
The lieutenant looked after him, half 
amused, half puzzled. 

“ Now, I wonder,” he said aloud, 
“ whether that chap’s coolness is due to 
his having neither imagination nor nerves, 
or whether the cause is that he has pluck 
enough for a dozen ? The former, I think 
—but anyway, he’s as queer a fish as I’ve 
met for some time.” 

The queer fish made the next two hours 
busy ones, and when the post rider turned 
up about three in the afternoon he found 
Kast waiting for him. The horseman 
looked a little excited, and it was noticed 
that he was armed with a huge pistol of 
native make, as also a creepy-looking 
crooked knife. 

“ Been preparin’ for action, too? ” said 
Kast, eyeing the other’s armament. 

“ Best could get,” replied the rider, 
modestly. “ I not fighter much, but if 
bagh come too close, maybe able keep 
him off. But we have hurry; ten miles to 
go, and sun begin slip down.” 

Kast agreed, and during the next two 
hours they made the going as lively as was 
consistent with comfort for the one on foot. 
By that time they had reached the spot at 
which the rider said the leopards had 
attacked him. It was a gloomy-look- 
ing hill slope, facing due east, and 
heavily covered with low-growing trees. 
Above the road and to the right was the 
steep timbered hill face, while to the left 
of the track gaped a great khud, the sides 
of which were almost sheer, though 
ribboned and terraced by numbers of 
narrow ledges. It was anything but a nice 
place for a fight, and Kast quite believed 
his companion when the latter said the 
horse covered distance that day as if it had 
wings. 

Alert now, and with eye and ear strained 
to the utmost, the twain pressed along the 
dangerous slope, Kast’s idea being to get 
beyond it and upon ground where he would 
be less at a disadvantage in beginning his 
hunt. But as they went on the horse began 
to flinch and falter, showing ever-increas¬ 
ing reluctance to advance. As neither of 
the two men could see anything at all 
alarming, they thought at first that the 
animal was being affected by recollections 
of its former fright; but when it stopped 
dead and stood shivering till the bridle 
chains rattled, they divined that not past 
but present terror was at work. 

Finger on trigger, Kast stood scanning 
the whole hillside before them. Over the 
high top of the hill the light of the wester¬ 
ing sun was streaming in a red flood, 
throwing a pinkish reflection on the road 
and far down into the khud. Numbers of 
little striped squirrels were frisking about, 
and the air was hazed with the filming of 
innumerable insect wings, but other wan 
those nothing seemed to rtir. Yet as the 
moments passed the uncanny feeling of 
near though hidden danger deepened, until 
the soldier felt an almost irresistible in¬ 
clination to yell. Oddly enough, the post 
rider seemed to be suddenly overpowered 
by the same feeling, for he all at once let 
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out an explosive shout, startling the horse 
and making Kast jump noticeably. 

But it did more; it made something move 
in the thick branches of a tree barely ten 
yards from them. The motion was little 
more than a flicker, but it held Kast’s eye 
—and, like a flash, his rifle was at his 
shoulder and he had fired straight into the 
tree. A furious lashing of the matted 
greenery followed, and then a large yellow 
body tumbled, clawing and spitting, to the 
ground with a broken fore-leg. It was one 
of the two man-eaters, and it had no more 
than touched earth before it gave vent to a 
hideous screech and flew at the horse, sink¬ 
ing its fangs in the latter’s throat. 

“ Throw yourself out of the saddle! 
Throw off !—quick ! ” yelled Kast, seeing 
that the fiercely struggling brutes must 
inevitably go over the cliff. 

Perhaps the rider heard him, or it may 
be that the idea occurred to himself, but 
just as horse and leopard reeled over the 
edge, the man made a sidelong spring, land¬ 
ing heavily on the very verge of the hard 
rock. The fall must have stunned him, 
as, instead of trying to save himself 
further, he rolled limply over, and, before 
Kast could even clutch at him, he had fol¬ 
lowed horse and leopard into the khud. 

The whole thing had come and gone with 
such appalling suddenness that Kast wae 
for the moment unnerved. Then he shook 
himself together and, approaching the edge, 
looked down. On the light-hued rocks at 
the far bottom of the khud a smudge of 
dull crimson showed where the horse had 
fallen, and on a ledge about half-way up 
lay the leopard at what looked like its last 
gasp. And, farther along the same ledge, 
but almost hidden by a cluster of bushes, 
lay the post rider. At first Kast thought 
he was dead, but presently the feeble move¬ 
ment of a hand undeceived him, and his 
face whitened with excitement. 

“Bayonets away!—but I’ll have to go 
down ! ’* he ejaculated. “ I can’t keep 
that beast off’n him from here, if it re¬ 
vives enough to—— And then its mate 
may turn up ! Here goes ! ’* 

He threw the sling of his rifle over his 
shoulder, and, selecting the most practic¬ 
able point of descent, began clambering 
down. 

In the event it was perhaps fortunate for 
him that excitement blinded him to the 
risks he was running, for, as he found out 
afterwards, he had hit on the most dan¬ 
gerous part of the w’hole cliff, and that ho 
escaped mishap w'as well within the cate¬ 
gory of marvels. But he reached the ledge 
safely, and was speedily beside the pro¬ 
strate man. The latter was sensible, and 
greeted his rescuer with a ghastly grin 
which was meant for a smile. 

“How goes it?’’ asked the newcomer, 
cheerily. “ Damaged ? ’’ 

“ Leg broke,’’ replied the other, faintly. 
“Arm too—think.’’ 

Kast looked grave. The sooner the in¬ 
jured man received surgical aid the better, 
but until those two leopards were accounted 
for he could not be left alone. The situa¬ 
tion was a puzzling one for our soldier, 
and while he wa« scratching his head over 
it, an exclamation from his companion 
drew his attention to the outer ledge. The 
wounded leopard was crawling slowly 
towards them, and had already accom¬ 
plished half the distance from where Kast 
had first seen it. And, as if its fell hate 
and revengeful malignity had not been 
sufficiently alarming without addition, its 
uninjured mate was climbing swiftly up 
the side of the khud—so near that the 
ferocious glare of its eyes was distinctly 
visible. 


“ We’ll have a fight here in a minute,’’ 
said Kast, quickly unslinging his rifle. 
“You keep as^far from the edge as you 
can, and see as you don’t trip me up if you 
have to move.’’ 

The post rider’s face had growm grey, 
and his fascinated eyes were fixed on the 
climbing terror. Wisely, perhaps, he de¬ 
cided not to risk bursting the old pistol, 
drawing his knife instead, while Kast 
opened fire on the crawling demon on the 
ledge. Hit home by three or four bullets, 
it reared madly up, clawing the air furi¬ 
ously with its sound fore leg ; then toppled 
over sideways and fell, rebounding from 
ledge to ledge till it finally smashed down 
on the rocks beside the dead horse. 

“ Toko for the boss,’’ said Kast, with a 
fierce chuckle ; “ but now comes the bossoss 
—the worse of the tw’o, by a big jugful ! ’’ 

He was right. The upscrambling 
leopardess with the flaming eyes was in¬ 
deed a terrifying sight. Although she 
must have seen her mate fall, and although 
repeatedly hit by Kast’s bullets, she made 
neither pause nor sound till she had almost 
gained the ledge. Then, from the gaping 


red throat there burst a succeaeion of 
screams that made the air tingle. In a 
very few seconds more she must have 
gained the ledge, had not the soldier, de¬ 
spairing of success with the small bullets 
he was using, betaken himself to the 
bayonet. 

A desperate fight ensued, nor was it of 
the brief order either. The tenacity of 
life displayed by the savage beast was 
astounding, as, despite his hampering sur¬ 
roundings, Kast was able to inflict some 
terrible wounds. Yet neither stab of blade 
nor shock of blow could make the wild 
thing give back or cease its frenzied yell- 
ings, till a chance thrust, piercing in 
through the eye to the brain, ended the 
affray. 

Then, as the carcass fell off the rock, and 
he heard the ravening snarl of hyenas far 
below, Kast realised that neither his father 
nor the lieutenant would get leopard skins 
that trip. But he had proved his conten¬ 
tion anent the value of the bayonet; that 
was one comfort, he thought, as he turned 
to arrange for getting the post rider up the 
cliff. 



{Photo by BERT, Parii, 
QUEEN MARY.—God Bless Her. 
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CcR Gracioi^s King. 

{See Coloured Plate.) 



thirty years ago—it was in the autumn 
of 1^1—King George and his elder brother 
were at Sydney, as midshipmen of the 
Bacchante. There the Rob Roy canoe 
Evangelist was brought on board for 
their inspection, and her proud owner, 
the Rev. F. C. B. Fairey, enlarged on the 
little boat’s merits and told the story of 
adventures. The young princes were 
interested, and, on hearing that the log 
was to be published in “ The Boy’s Own 
Paper,” at once ordered a copy each, and 
approved of the volume being dedicat^ to 
them; and thus it came about that the 
volume bore the proud distinction, “ Dedi¬ 
cated by special permission to their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Edward and Prince 
George of Wales,” It was the fourth, that 
for 1882, and it was a good one, notable, 
among other things, for containing ” The 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.” The dedica¬ 
tion and the circumstances connected with it 
wore not forgotten after the lapse of many 
years, and led to a recent volume being 
dedicated in similar manner to King George's 
son, the present Prince of Wales. 

In those Bacchante days there was little 
likelihood of Prince George being a king, 
but within four months of one fateful 
winter, both brothers were attacked by 
typhoid fever—^Prince George at Dublin, in 
October 1891, Prince Edward at Sandring¬ 
ham in January 1892—and the younger 
was spared, while the elder died. The 
brothers had spent their boyhood together, 
they had joined the Britamiia together, and 
had been round the world together, and it 
was not until after their return in 1882 that 
Prince Edward quitted the soa for the land, 
and left Prince George to follow the life of 
a sailor. Thus were events linked up that 
made King George a sailor king, and the 
most travelled of monarchs, and the only 
British monarch married to a British princess 
since the first of the Tudors—that is for 
over four hundred years. 

He was born on June 3, 1865, and, as a 
child, is described as ” the sweetest, chub¬ 
biest, merriest little man you ever saw, but 
as full of mischief as an egg is full of meat; 
always getting into scrapes, and always 
laughing his way out of them.” His lessons 
began early, at first under a governess, and 
later under Canon Dalton, who was tutor and 
governor to the princes for thirteen years. 
From very early days, his particular fancy 
was for toys in which the wheels went round. 


and this developed into that interest in 
machinery of all kinds which still dis¬ 
tinguishes him. 

When he and his brother joined the 
Britannia^ in 1877, he was the youngest 
cadet ever entered on that ship’s bwks, and 
he took to the life on board as if specially 
made for its With his brother, he went 
through a two years’ course of training, and 
in August 1879 went to sea in H.M.S. 
Bacchante on a long cruise that took him 
to the West Indies and South America, 
South Africa and Australia, Fiji and Japan, 
China, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine and Greece, 
working hard all the time, and recording 
every day whatever had happened, seeing 
everything worth seeing under the guidance 
of those who knew what should be seen. 

In 1883 Piince George went to sea again, 
this time as senior midshipman of H.M.S. 
Canada j on the North American and West 
Indian station, and in her he paid his first 
visit to the Dominion, and, on 1^ nineteenth 
birthday, obtained promotion as acting 
sub-lieutenant. Leaving her soon after¬ 
wards for the Royal Naval College at Green¬ 
wich, he went through the usual course 
there, and in the ExccUeni at W^hale Island, 
and passed out with credit, obtaining his 
lieutenancy in October 188-), and being 
appointed to H.M.S. Thunderer on the Medi 
terranean station in the following January, 
moving on to the Dreadnought in August; 
and in both ships, as in all, he showed him¬ 
self a smart, zealous naval officer, thoroughly 
interested in his duty, and popular with alL 

He was in the Dreadnought at Port Said 
when the Khedive, Tewfik, paid that surprise 
visit which threatened to cause trouble, for 
the Egyptian, arrayed in his bc.st, appeared 
on board on coaling day. He received the 
due ceremonial welcome, and explained that 
he chiefly wished to present himself to His 
Royal Highness ; and just at that minute 
Prince George came on dock in his shirt¬ 
sleeves with his hands and face black with 
coal dust, he being in charge of the coaling 
arrangements. The surprise was mutual, 
but Tewfik’s amazement gave place to anger, 
and he hurriedly went off in a towering 
rage, convinced he had been the victim of 
a practical joke, notwithstanding all that 
was done to explain matters. The irate 
Khedive fortunately got over his indigna¬ 
tion eventually, and was fairly pleasant 
when, months afterwards, he was cere¬ 
moniously visited by Prince George, who 
was then serving as lieutenant in H.M.S. 
Alexandra, the flagship of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

His next ship was the Northumberland, in 
the Channel Squadron; and in 1889 he 
received his first independent command, 
torpe<lo-boat No. 79, a lively craft of 128 ft. 
long and 13 ft. in beam, he and his junior 
officers having to take their meals and sleep 
in a cabin 12 ft. by 10 ft., with the hatch 
opening directly into it, down wiiich the 
water frequently found its way. It was 
while holding this post that Sir Edmund 
Coramerell sent for him to tell him that 
his father wished to see him at Goodwood. 

‘‘ But, sir,” said the Prince, ” what is to 
become of my torpedo-boat ? ” ‘‘I think 

you could be spared for the day,” said the 
admiral. “ No, sir,” said the lieutenant, 

“ I have orders to take this boat to sea, and 
go I must.” And off he went out to 
Spithead, in an easterly gale. 

During the manoeuvres, a small squadron 
waa sent to defend Lough Swilly, with ground 
mines, and otherwise ; and when the attack 


was expected, the Hiree attached torpedo- 
boats were sent to sea at night to recon¬ 
noitre, with orders to return at daylight. 
The night was rough, and, while returning 
towards the harbour, just after daylight, 
one of the three broke down and had to 
anchor close to a lee shore writh a nasty 
sea on. No. 79 went to the rescue of her 
comrade, and the third boat returned to 
report, as the disabled boat was round the 
corner, and not in sight from the senior 
officer’s ship. Shortly afterwards. No. 79 
retumed, and reported having carried away 
her only hawser, and failed to tow the dis¬ 
abled boat out of danger. The position 
was critical, and preparations were made 
for rescuing the disabled boat, but Prince 
George was so keen to have another tiy, 
notwithstanding that he had been up all 
night, that he was provided wdth a new 
hemp hawser and sent out again to rescue his 
friend, which he did, and towed him safely 
into harbour—a smart piece of seamanship 
which w'ould have done credit to an officer 
of much w'ider experience in such matters. 

In May 1890 he was appointed lieutenant 
commanffing the new gunboat Thrush, and 
in her spent a year on the West Indian 
station. During this {period many stories 
are told of his energy, ability, and knowledge 
of men, one of the most characteristic being 
that concerning a young bluejacket who had 
been continually on the black list in another 
ship. When conveying him as a prisoner, 
it occurred to Prince George that this man 
would do better if a chance were given him, 
and when the time arrived for him to rejoin 
his own ship he w'as, at the request of His 
Royal Highneas, transferred to the Thrush. 

When he came on board, the Prince sent 
for him, and told him very quietly, “ I have 
put you in the first claas for leave, and 
given you a clean sheet as regards the past. 

1 do not ask you to make me any promise of 
your future behaviour. I tru.st to your 
honour and good feeling alone. But, 
remember, that by the rules of the service, 
if you offend again in any way, or bieak 
your leave, I have no option, but am bound 
to put you back again to that class from 
which I now remove you. Your future is 
in your own hands. You have had no 
leave for twelve months. Go ashore now 
with the other special leave men. Your 
pay has been stopped, and no money is 
due to you. Here is a sovereign. I trust 
you will not mis-spend it. You know as 
well as I do what you may do and what 
you may not do. God help you to do the 
right, and keep you from wrong.” And 
the man proved w'orthy of the confidence 
placed in him. 

On leaving the Thrush, Prince George 
received his step as commander in August 
1891; liis further steps being captain in 
January 1893, rear-admiral in January 
1901, vice-admiral in June 1903, and 
admiral in March 1907, that is thirty 
years after he joined the Britannia. His 
services at sea did not end with his expe¬ 
riences in the Thrush, for in 1892 he was 
in command of the ciuiser Melarnjnis, for 
the manoeuvres, and in 1898 he commanded 
the Crescent for a short, cruise. As admiral, 
he hoisted his flag in the Indomitable w'hen 
he visited Canada in 1908, and, on her 
famous run home, took a turn in the stoke¬ 
hold, throwing in a few shovelfuls for luck. 

The death of his brother the Duke of 
Clarence, in January 1892, put him in the 
direct line of succession to the crown, and 
much more than a naval career was opened 
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to him, though ne could have had no better 
training for his high position, and his travels 
were by no means over. It as on July 6, 
1893, that, as Duke of York, he manied 
the granddaughter of the first Duke of 
Cambridge, the Princess May, whom we now 
know* as Queen Mary, Mary being her 
baptismal name, for she was only called 
May to distinguish her from her mother, 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, who became 
Duchess of Teck. 

The next year—1894, that in which his 
eldest son, now Prince of Wales, w'as bom 
on June 23—Prince George, as Duke of 
Cornwall, visited Russia with his father, 
who was then Prince of Wales; and in 
1901, the year after the death of Queen 
Victoria, when his father had become King 
Edward the Seventh, he and the Duchess 
embarked in the Ophir in March, on that 
imperial mission to the dominions overseas, 
during which they travelled over 4fi,000 


IS summer is likely to he very full o^ 
interest to followers of the game* 
There are so many preliminaries to be 
thought of before the great triangular con* 
test, which is due to take place next year, 
that esjxjcial interest will be devoted to 
the Trial Matches and the Gentlemen v. 
Players, which are to act as trial intemational 
games this year. 

This, no doubt, is a move in the right 
direction, as it was felt, after the rather dis* 
astrous result of the last rubber when the 
Australians were here in 19(>9, that the time 
was ripe when certain younger players of 
more or less known ability should have the 
opportunity of displaying their prowess in 
the highest-class company. 

It is a moot point still whether the younger 
generation of players are capiable of replacing 
the older hands who are still pla 3 ring. The 
great difficulty will be the unearthing of a 
real class fast bowler, who at present is such 
a rara avis in this country and who is so 
essential to a side in a three-day match. 

The vagaries of our climate increase the 
difficulty. Although we have of recent 
years suffered so from wet seasons, never¬ 
theless our grounds appear to recover, 
possibly with one or two exceptions, with far 
greater rapidity than used to be the case, 
so that, whatever may be the state of 
the wicket at the start of a test or county 
match, it is almost without exception at the 
present never safe to leave a fast bowler 
out of the side. 

Kent are likely to be represented by all 
their players who did duty last year and will 
again be captained by Mr. DiUon for two- 
thirds of the season, Mr. Mason probably 
taking the side, as in August. With so 
many first-rate players at their disposal, 
it is difficult to see how the present cham¬ 
pions can fail to be a really go^ side for the 
next few seasons, and any new methods of 
scoring which may possibly come into vogue 
this year and which would probably tend to 
rather shorten and so brighten the game, 
would accentuate the merits of their rapid 
scoring, which is one of the chief assets of 
their success. Still, the variety of their 
attack is also now very fine. A gratify¬ 
ing feature was the great advance made by 
Woolley as a bowler. Very similar to Blythe 
both in style and delivery, he has the great 
advantages of height and strength, and 
although he has not yet quite accomplished 
the variety of flight to the same extent as 


miles, of which 33,000 were at sea, and, with 
the exeex^tion of Port Said, never set foot 
on any land where the Union Jack did not 
fly. The tour included Australia—to open 
the first Commonwealth Parliament—New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Mauritius, South Africa, 
Canada, and, at the King’s exxircss desire, 
Newfoundland, the oldest of our colonies. 
On his return he was created Prince of 
Wales, and at the Guildhall delivered his 
famous speech, in which he called on his 
countrymen to “ wake up ”—^which they 
have not altogether done. 

In 19<)5 another long journey was entered 
upon, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visiting India in the Renown, and between 
the arrival at Bombay and departure from 
Karachi, saw not only much of the Indian 
Peninsula to as far north as Quetta and the 
Khyber Pass, but visited Rangoon and 
Mandalay in what the Prince described as 
an unending and unbroken series of happy 
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his more famous colleague, it looks as though 
he may be depended to take his place when 
the gap comes after the former’s retirement. 

Surrey, who came with such a rush of 
victories towards the end of last season, 
are likely to prove themselves a good eleven. 
They could do with a leavening of a few 
good acoateurs. It is strange that with 
the county so situated they seem incapable 
of unearthing more first-class amateur 
talent. Young Mr. Campbell of last year’s 
Repton XI. made a few successful appear¬ 
ances last August, and his style is very good 
to watch. W. C. Smith, who had such a 
wonderful success as a bowler, will doubtless 
prove the mainstay of the attack, especially 
^ the wickets are at all on the soft side. UntU 
last season his merits had never been really 
properly recognised. It was commonly 
suppos^ that he could only bowl on slow 
wickets; but with his command of spin and 
flight he has always been a great bowler, 
and it seems both unfortunate for him and 
his county that his merits have never been 
duly appreciated. I think his figiires during 
his career answer this question for them¬ 
selves. Rushby’s reappearance will be very 
welcome now Mr. ^ox seems no longer 
available. 

Middlesex are likely to play a more settled 
team than has been the case with them dur¬ 
ing the last few years, and are less likely to 
have to depend on Mr. Warner and Tarrant. 
Hendren and young J. W. Hearne are 
wonderfully improved batsmen; with several 
young amateur batsmen as well playing 
regularly they are likely to prove a danger¬ 
ous combination, especially if the evergreen 
J. T. Hearne reproduces anything approach¬ 
ing his wonderful bowling feats of last 
season. Mr. W^amer, whose enthusiasm for 
the game seems to grow keener as each 
year comes round, is very hopeful about the 
present outlook for Middlesex cricket, and, 
in fact, about cricket generally. The game, 
he says, is ail right. There is a fine 
spirit abroad, and the amateur, judging 
by last season, is coming back to county 
cricket. 

Yorkshire are a very difficult side to 
gauge ; they rather lack enterprise, and their 
batting signally failed last year when opposed 
to fast bowling. They have a great variety 
still in their attack and have two very 
promising colts in Kilner, a left-hand bat 
(who is a nephew of I. Washington), and 
Haidy, a splendid young batsman who is 


and most instructive experiences ”—another 
of those phrases that are remembered, for. 
always a good, clear speaker, he has in- 
heritki his father’s gift of saying exactly 
the right thing at the right time. And 
among minor matters it may be mentioned 
that King George is not only a good speaker, 
but one of the best shots in the world, both 
with rifle and fowling-piece, and a skilful 
salmon-fisher ; and stamp-collectors rejoice 
to know that ho has bexjn collecting ever 
since he left the nursery, and possesses one 
of the largest and best collections in existence.' 

Amid the general grief at the death of 
King Edward, last May, the nation looked 
forwaixi with confidence to the future, and 
King George has justified that confidence 
by showing himself to be as thorough and 
energetic in the high afiairs of state, and 
just as genuine and unaffected, as he was 
years ago when keeping in perfect order 
his little torpedo-boat. 



Season. 


likely to go far. There seems to be a great 
dearth of good amateur talent in the county, 
and no really first-class fast bowler ; it is to 
be hoped that some of the colts will make a 
name for themselves this year, as the lion’s 
share of work has been l^me by the old 
hands quite long enough. 

Lancashire are, after the champions, the 
most dangerous and attractive side in the 
country. No uphill task seemed beyond 
their capabilities. In Messrs. Hornby, 
Hartley, Tyldesley, and Sharp they have a 
nucleus of four of the pluckiest batsmen in 
the country. In Dean and Huddleston they 
possess a very destructive pair of bowlers, 
^th are very deadly when the ground gives 
them any assistance. Mr. Brearley’s practi¬ 
cal retirement has been a great loss, and the 
want of a fast bowler to replace him has 
been their only difficulty. Whitehead to 
some extent may have filled the breach, but 
he is more an all-rounder and makes too 
many runs to last long when bowling. 

Sussex and Notts are very much on a par, 
as both are capable of making plenty of runs 
and both play practically the same eleven 
all through the season. They each would 
be materially improved were they to dis¬ 
cover a really good change bowler. Ire- 
monger, the famous Notts batsman, has come 
on very much as a fine medium-pac^ bowler, 
and he is likely to be a very capable sub¬ 
stitute to Hallam, who did such good work 
with Wass. 

Northampton, who have done so well for 
a new side, owe their successes almost entirely 
to their bowlers. In Thompson, Wells, 
East, and Mr. Smith they have a rare variety. 
It is in batting that their weakness lies. 
Great hopes are centred in the young Mr. 
Dentons, but at present they lack enterprise. 

Hampshire are another sporting side who 
had a wonderfully succe^ul 6esuK>n all 
round, and, in spite of the wet, were one of the 
few sides who did well financially. It is bad 
news for them losing Llewellyn, who, I 
understand, has broken his qualification 
by going to Australia to play for South 
A]frica, the country of his birth. It is their 
fielding that makes them so attractive. In 
Mr. Johnston, Mead, and Bowell they have 
three of the ^est fieldsmen in the country. 
They go on the principle of a run saved is a 
run made. 

Warwickshire have a good side on paper 
and did well up to a certain point in most 
of their matched It was singularly carious 
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how they failed to maintain their advantage 
when they were on top. It is to be hoped that 
they will do well this year as, individually, 
they are a fine set of players, but they seem to 
lack combination and want a regular leader. 

The Universities are both very well 
favoured as regards Old Blues. In fact, 
the whole of the Cambridge XI. are again 
eligible, but there is a doubt about Mr. 
Tufnell TOing up to keep wicket again. 
Against that, however, Mr. Piest, who got his 


Blue as a freshman in 1909, will, it is proba¬ 
ble, be in the side again this year. 

Oxford are almost as well situated as 
regards old hands and, in addition, have 
Mr. Knott, last year Tonbridge captain, 
who did so well for Kent last August, and also 
Mr. Campbell, the Repton captain, whoso 
beautiful batting helped Surrey to finish 
the season with such a blaze of triumph. 
Mr. Bardslcy, too, will have strong claims, ho 
having played for Lancashire with some 


success, I believe. Mr. Burton, who was 
the best bowler of last year’s unbeaten 
Malvern XI., is in residence at Oxford. He 
will undoubtedly strengthen the attack, 
which is likely to bo the weak spot of both 
the teams. Both last year’s Eton and 
Harrow captains—Mr. Fowler, who by his 
remarkable all-round performance gained 
such a sensational victory for Eton—and Mr. 
Earle, who was such a fi^ fast bowler, are at 
Sandhurst. 


-V -V Sf 


Public School fooTBALL. 


I NTEB-SCHOOL football matches during the 
past season have been more frequent 
and more interesting than in the jpast. 
Several players who figured prominently at 
their respective schools in the previous year 
have made names for themselves during the 
last season, notably W. P. Geen, the pro¬ 
lific scorer at Hailey bury. Geen not only 

obtained his Blue at Oxford but figured 
in the English Trial Matches, and was 
also on the reserve list for the team against 
Wales. 

An even greater distinction has been 
obtained by D. M. Grant, of Elstow School, 
who at seventeen years of age played for 
Scotland against Wales. 

Among the matches which call for special 
notice may be mentioned the victory of 
Llandovery over Christ College, Brecon, in 
their annual fixture, by 11 points to 3. 
Altogether these two seminaries have 
engaged in thirty-one matches, twenty-one 
of winch have bwn won by Llandovery and 
seven by Brecon, with three drawn. St. 
Paul’s ^hool, who possess a capable goal 
kicker and scorer in Wainwright, defeated 
Mill Hill by 16 points to 6, and Merchant 
Taylors’ by 20 points to 3, the St. Paul's 
School points in the latter match being all 

f oals. Hailey bury defeated Uppingham by 
0 points to 13, and also Dulwich College 
by 30 points to 10. Twenty of the points 
in the last named Haileybury score were 
obtained by C. Thome. In the annual 
engagement between Loretto and Sedbergh 
the Scotch school were victorious after a 
close contest by 3 points to nil. Sherborne 
defeated Tonbridge by 14 points to 4, while 
the latter defeat^ their old rivals Dulwich 
College by 38 points to 5. This, by the way, 
is, we telieve, the oldest inter-scholastic 
Rugby fixture, having been played un¬ 
interruptedly since 1874. 

In S^tland, Edinburgh Academy, at the 
half-season, had an unbroken record having 
won all their six engagements against other 
schools, scoring 142 points to 12. The 
relative positions of the other Scotch schools 
in the ^hool Championship may best bo 
gathered from the subjoined table: 

Points 


Played 

Won 

Lost 

For 

Against 

Academy . . 6 

6 

0 

142 

12 

Glenalmond . 5 

4 

1 

156 

40 

Herchiston . 5 

4 

1 

46 

63 

Loretto . 3 

Dollar In¬ 

1 

2 

28 

32 

stitute 2 
Geo. Watson’s 

0 

2 

0 

119 

CoUege . . 3 

0 

3 

11 

47 

Eettes ... 4 

0 

4 

13 

93 


A remarkably heavy scoring match was 
that between Tottenham College and King 
Edward’s School, Aston, the former obtain¬ 
ing no lees than 91 points to nil. The big 
score of 75 points to nil was also obtained 
by Bedford Modem SchooL Other heavy 
scoring matches were 49 points obtained by 


By CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 

Watson’s College in their match with Glasgow 
Academy, and 28 points by Bedford against 
Dulwich—in each case the losers did not 
score—and 31 points by Leys School against 
Oundle School, who obtained 8 points. The 


performances of various other schools will 
best be gathered from the above table. 

The following schools were represented in 
the annual match between Oxford and 
Cambridge, which, by the way, resulted in 
one of the best contest^ matches of the series. 


Sedbergh 

(3) 

Marlborough 

Kelvinside 

(1) 

Merchiston 

(3) 

Academy (1) 



Edinburgh 


Fettes 

(3) 

Academy (1) 

Rugby 

(2) 

Dulwich 

(1) 

Tonbridge 

(2) 

Malvern 

(1) 

Merchant 


Oundle 

(1) 

Taylors’ 

(2) 

Durham 

(1) 

Haileybury 

(1) 

Leys School 

(1) 


The remaining six places were filled by 
Colonial students. 

Turning to the Association section, 
Malvern defeated Radley and Shrewsbury, 
and Forest School defeat^ Brighton College 
and King’s School, Rochester. The latter, 
however, wore defeated by St. John’s School, 
LeaHierhead, by 8 goals to love, of which 
number J. C. de V. Biss scored no less than 
6 goals. 


At Eton College the final Senior Cup was 
won by J. H. M. Hare’s House?, who de¬ 
feated P. Williams’s House by 1 shot 
goal (3 points) to nil. 

The final of the Lower Boy House Cup 


resulted, as was anticipated, in a victory for 
Mr. A. C. G. Heygate’s House, who had the 
best of the game all through. For three 
years this House has been in the final, but 
this is the first occasion on which they have 
succeeded in winning the Cup. 

The time-honoured match on St. Andrew’s 
Day between Collegers and Oppidans re¬ 
sulted in a somewhat easy victory for the 
former by 6 shies to 1. 

In the inter-University Association Match 


the following Schools 

were represented: 


Charterhouse 

(3) 

Newbury 

(1) 

Repton 

(3) 

King Edward’s 




School, B’ham (1) 

Malvern 

(2) 

Winchester 

(1) 

Westminster 

(2) 

Leys 

(1) 

Shrewsbury 

(1) 

St. Lawrence. 



Ramsgate 

(1) 

Haileybury 

(1) 

High School. 




Oxford 

(1) 

King’s School, 


Aberystwyth 

(1) 


Sheffield (1) 


The Cambridge goal-keeper, by the way, 
C. Pinkham, Leys School has attaint 
the almost unique honour of obtaining hla 


Bedford Grammar School 

beat 

Dulwich by 

28 points to 

nil 

»f •» „ 


Haileybury College „ 

26 „ „ 

17 

Bode College 


Newcastle Royal 





Grammar School 

8 „ ., 

nil 

Christ’s Hospital 


Eastbourne College „ 

6 „ ., 

4 

Edinburgh Academy 


Glenalmond „ 

29 „ 

5 

„ „ 


Merchiston ,, 

25 

0 

Haileybury 


Uppingham „ 

„ ., 

13 

„ 


Dulwich College ., 

30 „ ., 

10 

King’s School, Canterbury 


Merchant Taylors’ ,, 

22 „ „ 

15 

,, ,, ,, 


Eastbourne College ., 

21 ., ,. 

13 

King’s College, Wimbledon drew with 

Epsom College 

14 „ „ 

14 

King’s College School 

beat 

Reading Grammar 





School ,, 

39 .. .. 

0 

King Edward’s School, Bir- 





mingham 

Oakham School ,, 

9 .. ,. 

8 

Llandovery 

,, 

Christ College, Brecon „ 

11 

3 

Leys School 

,, 

Oundle 

31 „ 

8 

Loretto 

,, 

Sedbergh „ 

3 ., ., 

0 



Fettes „ 

25 „ „ 

3 

Mill HUl 


Bedford Grammar 





School ., 

9 ,. „ 

3 

ff 

„ 

Leys School „ 

22 „ „ 

0 

„ 2nd 


„ 2nd 

24 „ 

0 

Marlborough 

„ 

Clifton College „ 

21 „ 

15 

Monkton Combe School 

drew with 

Weymouth College 

3 ., 

3 

Oakham School 

beat 

Bedford Modem School „ 

75 „ „ 

0 

St. Paul’s School 


Merchant Taylors’ „ 

20 

3 

»f »» 


MiU Hill 

16 „ 

6 

Sherborne 

„ 

Tonbridge School „ 

14 „ 

4 

Tonbridge School 

»♦ 

Dulwich College „ 

38 ., „ 

5 

Tottenham College 

,, 

King Edward’s School, 





Aston „ 

91 „ „ 

0 

Watson’s College 

,, 

Glasgow Academy „ 

49 „ „ 

3 

Weymouth College 

drew with 

Monkton Combe School ,, 

3 ,, ., 

3 
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Blue at both Association and Rugby, the 
only other instances of similar combination 
being gained by Messrs. D. B. Roffoy and 
D. Q. Steele. 

The play of Oxford caused an even 
greater surprise than that of Cambridge in 
the Rugby match, victory, entirely unex¬ 
pected by the critics, resting with the Oxford 
Blues by 3 goals to 2. 

By the way, through an unfortunate Ovet- 
«ight in our last article we inadvertently 
included Harrow as a school playing under 
the Association game. What we intended 
was to mention those schools not playing 
the Rugby game during tlio October term. 
Our attention has been drawn to this, and 
wo are well aware that Harrow adhere 
during the October term to the rules peculiar 
to their school. Nevertheless, they have 
turned out many distinguished players both 
under Rugby and Association rules, of 
whom the names of the following Inter¬ 
nationals readily occur to us : A. N. Hornby, 
^V. E. Openshaw, J. J. Gowans, F. E. Pease, 


G. J. V. Hopley under the Rugby Code, and 
the late C. W. Alcock, M. P. Betts, S. F. 
HiUs, B. G. Jarrett, R. L.' Greaves and others 
under Association rules. The Rugby game 
is now keenly followed at both Eton and 
Harrow during the Easter term and a 
match annually played between the two. 

At the time of writing we are sorry to 
hear of the proposed disbandment of the 
old-established Marlborough Nomads Club. 
Not only is this club the oldestr Old Boy 
organisation playing the Rugby game, but 
is also one of the oldest in existence, and 
took an active part in the formation of the 
Rugby Union in 1871. The Marlborough 
Nomads Club itself dates from 181)8 and 
owed its inception to J. Bourdillon and the 
late F. Innes Currey, who occupied respec¬ 
tively the posts of first captain and secretary. 
The Club’s first playing arena was on the 
open heath at Blackheath, the old Dover 
road separating it from the ground of their 
rivals, the Blackheath Club. The good work 
Currey did for football was not confined to 


his own club, as he was one of tlie moving 
spirits in the promotion of the Rugby Union 
and a member of its first committee. This 
position he retained until his death in 1898, 
having also filled the responsible office of 
president. He played in the English team 
against Scotland in 1872, and though blessed 
with a powerful physique and great strength 
was one of the gentlest in disposition. Other 
distinguished Marlborough Nomads whose 
names readily occur are H. Freeman, a 
deadly drop kick, A. St. G. Hamersley, 
M.P., S. Morse, Sir W. H. Milton, the Cape 
statesman, H. Vassall, W. M. Tatham, and 
C. P. Wilson, all of whom played for England. 
This by no means exhausts the list, but space 
is limited. Old Boy clubs more than any 
others are prone to ups and downs, but it is 
to be hoped that such an old-established 
club, with splendid traditions and blessed 
with a never-failing nursery from which to 
draw new players, will very seriously re¬ 
consider such a drastic proposal as dis¬ 
bandment. 


The 






w. 


r ! news of the death of Mr. W. L. 

Murdoch at a Test Match in Melbourne 
between Australia and South Africa came 
as a shock to cricketers-and cricket-lovers 
all over the world, for, though he made his 
mark as an Australian cricketer and fully 
earned the title of the “ W. G. Grace of Aus¬ 
tralia,” he was also well-known in England. 
After having captained four Australian 
teams in England, he settled down in this 
country and qualified for Sussex, being 
ca[>tain of the county team from 1893 to 
1899. He was succeeded in the leadership 
by Prince Ranjitsinhji, and afterwards 
played with W. G, Grace for the now defunct 
Ijondon tbunty Club at the (.Vystal Palace, 
and as recently as 1904 he appeared for the 
Gentlemen against the Players at the Oval, 
when he scored his last century in first-class 
cricket. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Murdoch 
was the finest batsman ever produced by 
Australia. Clement Hill and \’ictor Trum per, 
it is inie, have claims for that position, 
but they have not beaten IVIr. Murdoch’s 
wonderful record yet. It was an education 
in itself to see Mr. Murdoch bat; liis defence 
and his attack were excellent, while his 
cutting was his jorte —e.s])eciaily an almost 
square cut, which is still related with admira¬ 
tion by those who have seen it performed by 
the ma.ster-hand. 

George Giifen. the famous Australian 
cricketer, in his book, “ With Bat and Ball,” 
says that of -Australian batsmen “ W. L. 
Murdoch has undisputed claim to the title 
of champion.” The writer continues: 
” Ho has played more great innings than 
any of us. Whenever 1 have ])laycd with 
him he has l>een the captain, and one has 
therefore appreciated the more his courage 
in trying circumstances. No matter how 
tight the hole we were in, ‘ Billy,’ with a 
smile of assurance and a cheering word, 
would go in himstdf, and often master the 
bowling with his splendid defence.” 

Dr. W. G. Grace says of him: ” He 

was an ideal captain, a bom tactician, a 
genial chief, a firm though gentle ruler— 
a man of singular pluck and resource.” 
It is on record that once, while captaining 
the Australian team, he told a bowler, 
shortly after the beginning of the game. 





6r. Grace of Australia.” 


By W. UVINQSTONB IRWIN. 

that he intended to make a change in the 
bowling. The bowler protested, saying 
that he had not had a fair chance. So the 
chance was given to him, for he was kept 
on until stumps were dravn for the day, 
though with what result history does not 
relate ! 

Mr. A. J. Webbe, a former captain of 
Middlesex, has said that Mr. Murdoch was 
the fairest man who ever played cricket, 
and one of the world’s greatest batsmen 
and captains. 

William Lloyd Murdoch was bom at 
Sandhurst, Victoria, on October 18, 1855, 
and was educated at St. Kilda College, 
Melbourne. At the age of 17 he was playing 
for the Balmain Club, and made his name 
as a wicket-keeper. He was the first man to 
take fast bowling without a long-stop and 
used to stand close up to the wicket, 
even when facing the famous ” demon 
bowler,” F. R. Spofforth, at liis ver>’ fastest. 
When 23 years of age Mr. Murdoch was 
admitted a solicitor by the Supreme Court 
of Ntwv South Wales. In 1876 he played 
in his first inter-Colonial match, and in the 
same season appeared against Lillywhitc’s 
team at Melbourne, wdien he made 3 and 8. 
He })layed four innings in eleven-a-side 
marches against Lillywhitc’s team, and 
had an average of just over 7, but in 1878 he 
was selected as a member of the first 
Australian team to visit England, when he 
was understudy as a wicket-keeper to the 
renowned J. McC. Blackham, stumping eight 
and catching two during the tour. His 
batting average for the tour w'as 13.2, with 
a highest score of 49. 

In inter-Colonial cricket Mr. Murdoch 
made such a name that he was chosen as 
captain of the second Australian team in 
England in 1880, when the team lost only 
four out of thirty-seven matches, and the 
cvpt'iin headed the batting averages with 
25‘8, his highest score being 153 not out 
in the first Test Match against England. 
It is a strange fact, in view' of the associations 
of the two men in later years, that the 
highest score, and the only centur}% made 
against the Colonials was by W. G. Grace, 
who made 152 in the first innings of the 
Test Match, which England won by five 
wickets. 


In 1882 Mr. Murdoch led the third 
Australian team to these shores, and again 
was at the top of the batting averages with 
over 30, and an aggregate of 1,711 runa, 
making 286 not out against Sussex in May, 
and having, at the end of that month, the 
very large average of 212*5. George Gifien, 
how'ever, describes Mr. Murdoch’s 107 not 
out against the Orleans Club at Twickenhun 
as the greatest innings he ever saw him play. 
Going in first in the second innings, wh^ 
the Australians were nearly 200 runs in 
arrears, he carried his bat for 107 and pulled 
the match out of the fire against such 
bowlers as W. G. Grace, A. G. Steel, 
R. G. Barlow, E. M. Grace, and H. Rother¬ 
ham, while A. P. Lucas, who made 87 not 
out for the Orleans Club, also bowled. This 
tour W'as marked by the sensational Test 
Match at Kennington Oval, w’hen Elnglsnd 
entered upon their second innings 'with 86 to 
make to win. W. G. Grace and G. Ulyett 
of Yorkshire, put on 61 for one wicket down 
and then the whole side were out fc* 
76, Spofforth taking seven wiokets for 
44 runs. 

After his return to Australia in 1880 Mr. 
Murdoch made 321 for New South Wales 
against Victoria, a record score for first-daas 
cricket in Australia. 

In 1884 Mr. Murdoch, again captain, 
headed the averages of the fourth Australian 
team in England with an average of over 
30 and an aggregate of 1,378 runs, including 
211 against England at the Oval and 132 
against Cambridge University. The score 
in the Test Match still holds the record as 
the highest in a Test Match in England, 
and rethained unbeaten in Australia until 
R. K Foster made 287 at Sydney in 
Dfccmbcr, 1903. It was also the highest 
score ever made by an Australian in Test 
Matches until Victor Trumper made 214 
not out against South Africa during the 
recent South African tour in Australia. 
At the close of that season Mr. Murdoch 
retired from the game for some time, 
and it w'as not until 1890 that he made 
his next visit to these shores, when he led 
the seventh Australian team, and again 
headed the averages with 23 and an 
aggregate of 1,459, his highest score bring 
158 not out. 


[After 
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After this tour Mr. Murdoch settled doun 
in England and qualified for Sussex. In 
1894 he made 172 not out for Sussex v. 
Hampshire, and 104 for Gentlemen of the 
South against Players of the South at 
Lord’s ; in 1895 he scored 226 runs v. Cam¬ 
bridge University ; in 1896 his highest score 
was 144 for Sussex v. Somerset; in 1897 
another century came from his bat 'with 106 
runs against Cambridge University, and in 
1898 he made 121 not out against Notts. 
The year 1899 was the last in which Mr. 
Murdoch played in regular (^ounty cricket, 
playing in seven matches for SiLssex with a 
highest score of 26. Then he played for 
the London County Club with W. G. Grace, 
and in 1902 made 132 against Leicxjstershiro 
at the CVystal Palace, while in 1903 he 
scored 155 against Lancashire at Manchester. 
In 1904, the last year in w hich the London 
County matches ranked as first-class, 
he had an average of 20, with a highest 
score of 74 against Leicestershire, but his 
old skill seemeil to return to him when he 
appeared for the Gentlemen against the 
Players at the Oval and made 140 runs, 
although he was then in his forty-eighth 
year. 

Dr.W. G. Grace, in “ ‘ W.G.’s’ Little Book,” 
relates an amusing instance of the biter bit, 
in w hich, as he says, ‘‘ Billy Murdoch was 
the only person concerned. On his way to 
the pavilion (on the London Ck)unty ^ound 
at the Crystal Palace) for early practice one 
April, Murdoch found a bird’s egg resting 
on the OTa.ss. Here lay the germ of a good 
joke. What more natural than the con¬ 
nection between early cricket matches and 
the ‘ egg ’ so dreaded of the batsman w ho 


is short of practice ? Seizing on the prize, 
Billy at once carefully blew it and, bringing 
the shell to me in triumph, said, ‘ Here you 
are, old man, put this aw'ay in your locker, 
and we’ll present it at lunch-time to the 
very 6rst chap who gets a duck in the Surrey 
match.’ 

“ The Surrey eleven w as due at the Palace 
the following week, and Lockw'ood proved 
to be one of their number. The match 
began; Billy went in with me,and Lockwood’s 
third dehvery . . . knocked his middle 
stump back. Billy retired for a duck, but 
he had forgotten for the time being all about 
the egg. I had not, though, and the 


subsequent presentation provided some of 
the b^t merriment I can remember at a 
cricket lunch.” 

Mr. Murdoch w'as at one time a very fine 
Rugby footballer, being especially good 
at place-kicking, and was also an aocom- 
phshed shot, representing New South Wales 
in pigeon-shooting competitions. In Iua 
later years in England he pli^ed bowls 
with the Crystal Palace Bowling Club. 

Though his end was so sudden, it seems 
fitting that the man w’ho did so much for 
Australian cricket should have passed away 
at the Melbourne Oval, the scene of so many 
of his former triumphs. 


IF. L. Murdoch's scores for Australia v. England in Test Matches. 


Test Match. 

2nd 


Where played. 

Melbourne 

Date. 

March, 1877 


Bans. 

3 and 8 

3rd . 


Melbourne 

January, 1879 . 


4 and 4^ 

4th 


Kennington Oval . 

September, 1880 


. 0 and 153* 

5th 


Melbourne 

December, 1881 . 


. 39 and 22* 

6th 


Sydney 

February, 1882 . 


. 10 and 49 

7th . 


Sydney 

March, 1882 


6 and 4 

8th . 


Melbourne 

March, 1882 


85 

9th 


Kennington Oval . 

August, 1882 


. 13 and 29 

10th 


Melbourne 

December, 1882 . 


. 48 and 33* 

11th 


Melbourne 

January, 1883 . 


. 19 and 17 

12th 


Sydney 

January, 1883 . 


. 19 and 0 

13th 


Sydney . 

February, 1883 . 


. 0 and 17 

14th 


Manchester 

July, 18^ . 


28 

16th 


Lord’s 

July, 1884 


. 10 and 17 

16th 


Kennington Oval . 

August, 1884 


211 

17th 


Adelaide 

December, 1884 . 


. 5 and 7 

3l8t 


Lord’s 

July, 1890 


9 and 19 

32nd . 


. Kennington Oval . 

August, 1890 


. 2 and 6 


* Sifniifies not out. 


Number of innings, 33; times not out, 4; total runs, 896; highest score, 211 ; 

average, 30.89. 



“ B.O.P.” pISHERMAN : 

SUMMER FISHING. 

By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 
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F rom June 16 all sorts of fish are legally 
in season, though roacli will be scarcely 
in full condition and are best left alone 
another month. 

Other “ coarse ” fish are also often rather 
flabby in the middle of the summer. Bream, 
for instance, will be foimd even slimier than 
usual. Dace are among the forwardest, as 
they frequent sharp streams, running oyer 
gravel, and are therefore quick in recovering 
from spawning. 

If, then, there are dace in the streams 
near you, begin by trying for these sportive 
little fish. They can be taken, perhaps, 
most easily (if you can reach them) by light 
float tackle and a gentle for bait, but it is 


often difficult to get this into the shoal with¬ 
out driving it away. Therefore I think 
even for the sake of dace-fishing it is worth 
while to learn to throw a fly. 

If trout-fishing is obtainable near you the 
reasons for acquiring this useful accompUsh- 
ment are still more evident, for on many 
streams ” fly-fishing only ” is the rule, for 
trout. 

Before treating bottom-fishing we will 
briefly repeat last year’s instructions for 
throwing a fly, but first a word or two as to 
equipment. 

A fly-rod can be had for about 55., and 
one at about Is. 6<i. should do well. Ameri¬ 
can split-cane rods are to be had for about 


65 ., and are very light and handy, but not 
durable. Therefore, if your wrist is strong, 
buy a greenheart rod about nine or ten feet 
long. It should be light and supple, but 
not whippy. 

A winch of two inches in diameter will 
answer, and will hold thirty yards of fine 
American dressed line. The winch and line 
will cost 6«. or Is. together. 

A few gut casts, from two to three yards 
each, will bo required and some dozens of 
assorted flies. The casts can be had for 
about 6d. each, and the flics for Is. 6d. a 
dozen. A little fly-book can be had for Is. or 
2s. and a bag or basket for 35. or so. 

In some waters a landing-net (costing 
from 25. fid. upwards) is useful, but it is not 
generally a necessity. Indeed, the fly-book 
and t he bag may be dispensed with, especially 
as the latter is seldom required to hold fish. 

This list given as the requisites for dace- 
fishing will do very well for trout also, 
unless you have the opportunity to try your 
hand at the large and wary trout of the South- 
country rivers, such as the Test, theltchin, 
and the Darenth, where it is necessary to 
fish in the “ dry-fly ” method, to be described 
later. 

Before going on to this it will be well to 
give a list of the most useful sorts of flies for 
dace and small trout, such as are found 
chiefly in the West-coimtry streams, and also 
in Wales, the North of England, and in 
Scotland. 
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These are, during summer, the blue 
upright (a lly especially killing in Devon), 
tiie coch-y-bondhu (a Welsh Hy), the Wickham, 
the red palmer, the black palmer with gold 
twist, the blue dun, the alder, the black 
gnat (this sp ecially for dace), the red spinner, 
the liare’s ear, and the coachman for evenings. 

Besides the black gnat, the Wickliam and 
the coch-y-bondhu are good for dace, and 
the red-tag, which is al^ a favourite with 
grayling. 

All these flies should be dressed on small 
hooks, esj)ecially for dace, which have veiy 
small mouths. If you wLsh to learn quickly 
how to cast a fly it is much the best plan to 
get an ex|)ert to teach you, but in case you 
caimot do so 1 will give brief directions. 

First put your rod together carefully, 
beginning with the top joints, and seeing 
t liat the rings are in a hnc with one another. 
Then fix on the \\inch and pull off three or 
four yards of line. Run tliis through all the 
rings, and then fasten on a gut cast, which 
should first have been soaked for a few 
minutes. Next put on, not a fly, but a little 
bit of white leather or linen. Then, stand¬ 
ing in some open space (a lawn is best), 
draw out two or three yards more of line, 
and, raising the rod high, let the line go out 
behind you and then urge it forward as 
smoothly as you can towards a mark some 
ten yards off. At first it will fall in coils at 
your feet, but ])er8evere, and (like Bruce’s 
spider, who also threw a line) you will' 
succeed in time. 

Having acquired some small degree of 
skill you may safely try on a stream, with 
a fly attach^, and if dace or small trout 
are on the feed, you may, provided you keep 
back from the edge, manage to hook one. 
If so, throw him out, remove the hook gently 
and return him. Very soon you will acquire 
enough skill to take larger fish, which may 
l)e kept. The rule generally is that trout 
under about seven inches have to be returned, 
and it is well also to do the same with dace. 
If you should hook a good-sized fish be 
careful not to let him run much line off your 
winch, or he may got it round a stump or 
stone and escape. Keep him imder the 
lx;nd of the rod if possible, only yielding 
line if there is danger of breakage, and 
do not try to lift him out till quite 
exliausted. 

The most likely places to find feeding 
trout are eddies behind stones or the side 
streams below little waterfalls, and the 
best times of day, in summer, are early 
mornings and late evenings. 

After a flood you may sometimes get 
almast as good sport as in spring, and in late 
evenings you may do very well, even in the 
hottest weather. On really warm summer 
days your attention should be given to a 
fish not yet mentioned, the chub. He may 
be seen basking in the sun near the surface of 
a deep hole, and if you can manage to get a 
fly near him without exciting his suspicions, 
he is almast sure to take it, and a sharp stroke 
will hook him safely, as he is a leather¬ 
mouthed fish. Landing a big chub is another 
matter, and will tax your skill, especially 
if lily-pads are about, as he will make for 
them at once. However, losing him is not 
a big midortune, for, unlike trout or even 
dace, he ii very bad eating, tasting like 
cotton wool and needles. 

With regard to the “ dry-fly ” method, we 
must be content with an outline, as it is 
one which comparatively few boys will 
have the opportunity of attempting. 

First, the rod should be stiller than that 
nKJornmendexi for ordinary fly-fishing, and 
the very best is an English split-cane, which 
con be had from Hardy, of Pall Mall (for 
instance), from 3Z. 3s. upwards; but an 
American rod, of similar character, will 


answer for a time, and may be had for 20«. 
or even less. 

The winch line should be heavy and 
tapered, and must be greased before using. 
The gut casts may be the same, but the flies 
are of special make and will float well, as 
their wings are tied for this purpose. They 
should on eyed hooks, l^fore using 
one of these it should be lightly touched 
with parollin, or it will only float a few 
seconds, and it must be cast with accuracy 
just above a rise made by a feeding trout. 
Olive duns and red and grey quill gnats arc 
the best flies. 

This is the whole mystery, but much diffi¬ 
culty will be experience in becoming expert 
at this method, and some instruction by a 
“ master ” is most desirable. Very lai;j;e 
trout may be takflii thus in smooth and clear 
water w’hcre no other means would be 
effective. 

Turning to bait-fishing, it is best to fish 
chiefly on the surface or near mid-water 
during July and early August, and the most 
useful baits are wasp-grubs, gentles, natural 
flies, and grassho{>|)ers. 

For the tw'o baits at latter end of list, 
similar tackle to that used for artificial fly 
will do well, and the bait can be attached to 
the hook on w'hich that fly is tied, so that 
no change is necessary if you have been 
whipping the stream. Quite a different 
method of procedure is, however, required, 
for any sharp jerk will flick the bait off. 
Therefore you must throw very gently, or, 
if possible, dap the bait on the surface, under 
the shadow of a tree, while you hide behind 
the trunk. 

This method, w'hen surroundings are 
suitable, is very effective, both with trout 
and chub. If fish are not at the top the 
bait may be sunk a little and you may, if 
necessary, put a shot on the line. 

In fishing mid-water a wasp-grub is the 
best possible bait, and most boys know how 
to get them, by smoking out a nest. They 
should be baked before being used, and a 
single grub is enough on a small hook. 


with a lightly leaded line and a very small 
float if you find it is required. Gentles will 
do for tliis method, but are not so attractive. 

Towards the end of your holidays the roach 
w’ill begin to frequent deeper water and may 
be fished for in the orthodox manner with 
success. A light and stiff rod wall be re¬ 
quired, and a tight line is beet and very fine 
gut. A porcupine-quill float does very 
well and should be shotted so that only a 
quarter of an inch appears above water. 
A little ground-bait (bread and bran) should 
be put in just above the spot selected, 
w'hich should be of moderate depth and 
current and just at the tail of some weeds. 
The bait, made of kneaded bread, should be 
near the bottom and every nibble should 
be struck at (though many will be missed) 
till skill is acquired. Evening and very early 
morning are much the best times. Be 
careful to have only a foot or eighteen inches 
between the top of the float and the rod. 

Tliis is the “ Lea ” method. Thames and 
Trent fishers use running tackle and rougher 
methods; but in my opinion the sport 
obtained by the delicate method described 
is preferable. It is for this method chiefly 
that the enormous fishing matches are 
arranged. Each “ swim ’* is pegged out, 
and many hundreds of anglers sometimes 
compete. Under such conditions very few 
fish arc caught, but the competition is a 
keen one, and it is interesting also for 
spectators, if rather slow. 

On the whole I think you wall find that 
roving is far preferable to being fixed to a 
single spot. ' 

In conclusion, let me advise boys to 
remember that fishing need not be a selfish 
sport. There is always room for acts of 
kindness and consideration for those less 
skilful than oneself, and a little thought will 
enable one to take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunity of the kind. Also it is well to take 
proper care of any fish you may get (keeping 
them from heat, etc.), for even “ coarse ’* 
fish arc acceptable to labourers and others, 
and trout are much in demand everywhere. 



Tirst Boy : “ I caU the doe ‘ Sansuise ’ because he’s only lialf-brod—see ? ” 
Second Boy: “ llmt reminds me of a goat we called ‘Nearly’ because he 
was all butt, and a prize cockerel we called * Bobinson ’ because he crew so." 
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H Visit to a Snake Cbapmep. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B,A. 


I HAD often seen travelling showmen pie- 
tend to perform in England with one 
or two snakes at village fairs and feasts. 
But as it was impossible for me, then a 
boy, to tell whether the said snakes had, 
or had not, their poison-fangs extracted, or 
to say whether the performance was really 
dangerous or simply bluff, I had never felt 


The main street at Tangier—it has no 
distinctive name !—rises slightly as it leads 
from the harbour to the market, or 
“ Soko.” The street is about as wide as a 
London alley; as full of garbage and cast¬ 
off stuff as Covent Garden is each morning 
before it has been swept; and as busy as 
the Strand at noon ! Hence you will easily 


humanity, crowded together, selling, buy¬ 
ing, smoking, sitting, standing, talking, 
and gesticulating wildly. “ If this is the 
‘ Little Soko,’ pray what is the big one 
like ? ” 

“ You’ll see shortly, my boy ! ” he re¬ 
torted. “ A little distance further and we 
shall be there ! 



{PtMio by Miss Julia. 

The Charmer beeinning his Performance with the Snake. 


IPhoto by MISS Julia. 

I The Snake Charmer doing the wonderful Smoke Trick. 


very certain about the exhibition’s being 
really worth seeing. 

But last May I was travelling through 
Morocco, and on my journey I came one 
Thursday to Tangier. There I met a 
friend, who resided in the Moorish town, 
and knew it “down to the ground,’’ and 
he set out to show me the sights during the 
day or two that I was spending there. 


guess that progression along it, with mules, 
donkeys, camels, dogs, goats and Arabs 
pushing, knocking, and hindering you at 
every step, is not at all easy ! However, in 
due course you reach its summit, and arrive 
then at the “ Little Soko,” as my friend 
called the smaller market. 

“ * Little Soko ! * ” I exclaimed, as we 
came to a confused mass of African 


We were, and certainly I had not seen 
such a sight in my life. It had never had 
any equal for a crowded market in any¬ 
thing I had witnessed in England. Yet I 
have been at Nottingham Goose Fair; in 
Yarmouth Market, before August Bank 
Holiday ; and in the former Petticoat Lane 
of East London. 

Through the intricate mazes of thousands 
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of Moors, Arabs, negroes, white men, 
and every nationality of African woman, 
as typified by dress and speech, we 
wended our way as best we could. We 
stumbled over dogs crouching near stalls; 
we fell across camels lying full on the 
ground amongst a mass of dealers; we 
kicked, and were kicked in return by, mules 
and donkeys; we were butted by goats 
fastened with string to this or that conve¬ 
nient ring or pole; in short, we had a 
unique experience. 

“Where are you taking us?“ I asked 
my friend, as I and a lady accompanied 
him towards the extreme end of the 
“ Big Soko,” across and amongst these 
hidden dangers. 

“ I’m going to see if I can find the 
snake-charmers and get them to perform 
for you,” ho said. “ They don’t always 
come to the Soko, and, even when they do, 
they won’t always perform. But I know 
you’ve never seen any native charmers, so 
I thought you might like to do so if I could 
manage it.’’ 

“ Thanlo^ awfully ! ’* the lady and my¬ 
self said together. “ We really shall enjoy 
it! I do hope they’ll be here and give us 
an exhibition.’’ 

We were not disappointed, for, indeed, 
before we got to that part of the Soko 
which my friend had indicated as their 
favourite position, we heard sounds of 
curious music coming from the place. A 
large crowd of Orientals, in every kind of 
dress, was standing in a wide circle near a 
tall, hotel-like sort of building. And in 
the centre of the circle we saw three Moors 
—or at least such I took them to be, 
though their very swarthy complexions may 
have portended an Indian origin rather 
than a Moorish one—two of whom were 
sitting on the ground playing weird instru¬ 
ments, whilst the other, a tall and very 
dark man, was dancing vigorously around 
the circle. 

One player twanged a native drum, the 
other rasped out what I suppose he re¬ 
garded as a tune from a stringed instru¬ 
ment like a guitar. On the ground near 
them lay a good-sized bag, which occa¬ 
sionally gave a heave when the music be¬ 
came extra vigorous, thus betokening that 
the snakes inside it were affected by the 
weird tunes. I don’t wonder ! 

The man who danced encouraged his 
comrades to play louder and quicker; also 
he evidently tri^ to stimulate by his cries 
the reptiles inside the bag. But it was 
clear that the serpents did not become 
lively enough for him, since he suddenly 
went up and gave the man who was playing 
the guitar a hard cuff, as if indicating to 
the crowd that the player was not fully 
doing his part in the affair. Moreover, 
the tall dark man took the guitar and began 
himself to play it quicker and louder, and 
certainly the responses of the heaving bag 
appeared more active and frequent. 

Meantime the man who had been dis¬ 
placed was eagerly begging the crowd to 
throw money into a dirty cloth in the ring, 
but the result of his appeal was not satis¬ 
factory. The spectators hung back, prob¬ 
ably waiting till they had seen the perform¬ 
ance before paying ! The man, angry at 
this, set about driving away several nearly 
naked Arab boys and girls who had con- 
regated at the front of the ring, since he 
new he would get no money from them. 
But their laughing faces and pert remarks 
showed us that they were used to this, and 
that they knew their ground well. They 
had como to watch the fun, and they 
meant to see it I Boys are alike all the world 
over ! 

We three English folk each threw a 


shilling into the ring, and the snake- 
charmers tried to smile and bow their 
thanks. It was ludicrous to see their grins 
and to watch how these men threw words 
of scorn and contempt on their fellow- 
countrymen, who would not patronise their 
performance as generously as did the un¬ 
believers, the vile Christian dogs, the 
N azarenes! For thus did our Tangier 
friend and guide translate the Moor’s ex¬ 
cited harangue to the crowd. 

However, at length the three deemed it 
time to start. The tall man stopped play¬ 
ing, and the other took his place again. 
Then the “ holy one ’’—^the real charmer, 
it seems, is regarded as a holy man by the 
Moors—^thrust his hand into the bag, 
pulled it back quickly two or three times, 
as if afraid of being bitten, and finally 
brought it out grasping a long, strong, 
coiling reptile right behind the head. 

With a sharp spring the Moor whirled 
the long length of the snake round the 
circle, so that the Arab children hurriedly 
backed out of reach. The serpent hissed 
loudly the while, and then the man put its 
head against his bare arm and stroked it 
with his free hand. Next he placed the 
snake against his cheek, and made it lick 
him there. We shuddered at this, though 
the crowd of watching men, in long robes, 
and the staring women, in baggy trousers, 
appeared thus far almost indifferent to the 
performance. 

But when the daring charmer proceeded 
next to hold the serpent at arm’s length 
and to gaze at it, with his eyes bulging, as 
if to hypnotise it, the Arabs began to get 
excited, and I saw that something more 
startling was about to happen. It did ! 
For the Moor took the snake, passed its 
head quickly into his mouth, and pushed it 
well into his throat. The native children 
shrank back with alarm and sharp cries of 
surprise and terror. 

Our lady-companion and myself in¬ 
sinuated to our guide that, of course, the 
snake was harmless, and that its fangs had 
evidently been previously drawn. But he 
didn’t seem to think so. The next minute, 
as if anticipating our objections, the 
charmer proceeded to open the pinkish 
mouth of the reptile, and showed us its 
long fangs intact, at the same time praising 
Allah volubly because he had protected his 
servant against the poisonous reptile! 

The famous performer’s next move was 
truly startling. He put out his tongue, 
placed the snake on it, and allowed the 
creature to hang suspended from it by its 
fangs only ! As we all saw many drops of 
blood issue from the tongue there and then, 
no doubt could exist as to whether or not 
the fangs had really penetrated the flesh. 
This same thing was done with a second 
snake which was taken from the bag, much 
to our astonishment and excitement. But 
even then the charmers saw that our looks 
betrayed some doubt and hesitation as to 
the feat being actually dangerous, so their 
next move was probably meant for us 
alone. 

The tall dark man seized a little dog 
that was passing, and which seemed to be 
one of the belonging-to-nobody dogs so 
common in the sokos of Morocco. He held 
the animal before the snake, and the dog 
seemed absolutely fascinated with fear. 
The snake shot out its tongue like light¬ 
ning and bit the dog near the neck, and in 
less than five minutes the latter was lying 
dead before our very eyes! That con 
vinced us English about one or two things, 
at any rate. I myself drew a step or two 
farther back from the region of the bag ! 

I had before been rather close to it in my 
desire to get a good view of the novel scene 


But I gave the bag a wider berth after see¬ 
ing that “ dog-turn ’’ ! 

Seating himself down on the ground the 
snake-charmer next took out from the bag a 
little wisp of straw, having replaced ^e 
snakes in the bag. From this straw he 
drew several pieces and made them into a 
little bundle, like our bundles of firewood, 
but much smaller. Afterwards he made 
other similar bundles, and finally stood 
erect again. 

Then he crammed the first bundle into 
his mouth and chewed it for a time, now 
and then taking it out to show that it was 
being masticated. He added other bundles 
in turn, and finally started to blow into 
one that he kept in his hands close to his 
mouth. To our unbounded surprise, great 
clouds of smoke began to issue from his 
mouth, and the straw was evidently burn¬ 
ing I His eyes now fairly bulged until the^y 
seemed ready to come from his head, his 
features were twisted into every shape, and 
his comrades called vigorously on .Mlah to 
protect him 1 

Then the straw burst into flame in his 
hands, he cast it down on the ground and 
spat the rest from his mouth on it, and 
the whole was consumed in a big blaze 
until but ashes remained. The marvellous 
trick, or whatever it was, was an <eye- 
opener as to the extraordinary abilities and 
power of these so-called “ holy men ’’ who 
do snake-charming for a living. But of its 
immense effectiveness and glamour, even 
over us enlightened English Folk there, one 
cannot doubt, and we were loud in our 
praises. 

With renewed contributions from ns as 
a thankoffering for the charmer’s repeating 
the various tricks, so that our lady-friend, 
who had her camera with her, might take 
special photographs, we saw the clever 
snake-charmers pack up their traps and 
retire. They salaamed and bowed their 
thanks again and again as they went off. 

But, thinking I would like to see them 
more closely in a quieter spot, and have a 
few words with them about the wonders 
we had seen, I got my Tangier comrade to 
lead the way into a neighbouring inn, where 
he acted as interpreter during an intereet- 
ing chat! The charmers smiled and talked 
volubly, but nothing we could say would 
cause them to admit any trickery or 
cajolery. They all stuck to their claim to 
possess miraculous powers over snakes, to 
have special protection from Allah in deal¬ 
ing with reptiles, and to have a deeper 
knowledge of the creatures than the ordi¬ 
nary native. 

They offered to repeat the performance 
any time we wished, and to try the snake¬ 
bite on any animal we liked, or on our¬ 
selves, if we doubted further 1 But I drew 
the line at that! My faith in Allah’s pro¬ 
tection against snake-poison was not so ad¬ 
vanced as this clever Moor’s was, and that 
I willingly admitted there, as I do here ! 

However, we had had a startling and 
novel exhibition, and I was delighted to 
have witnessed it whilst at Tangier. Nor 
must I here forget to expre.sg my thanks to 
Miss Julia, who has so kindly lent me for 
the purpose of illustrating this article the 
photographs she took during the perform¬ 
ance. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO." 

By PERCY F. WBSTERMAN, 

Author of “ A Lad of (Tril," etc. 

CHAPTER Xn.—WE ARRIVE AT THE TREASURE ISLAND. 


A rTER a three days’ stay at Point de 
Galle, daring which time we shipped 
more stores and water, and replenished our 
oil-tanks with paraffin, the Fortuna headed 
eaet once more. 

During our stay in port we had ** signed- 
on ” a new meml^r of the crew, a tall, and 
not bad-looking Arab, named Yadillah, 
who, by some means or the other, had been 
left at Ceylon from one of the mail-boats. 
He was engaged as cook and steward, 
thereby relieving Johnston of a task which 
was, in the tropical climates, none too 
pleasant. Yadillah could speak English 
fairly well, and, although he required 
special berthing and messing arrange¬ 
ments, he got on with the rest of the crew 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

In crossing the Bay of Bengal we caught 
the southern limit of the S.W. monsoon, 
so that, without having to requisition the 
motor, we made rapid progress as far as 
Singapore. 

Thence navigation, mainly on account of 
the imperfect charting of these waters, 
became difficult; and as we approached 
the coral islands of the Pacific a man had 
to be constantly stationed at the cross- 
trees by day to look out for shoal water, 
while at night the Fortuna had to be kept 
under reduced sail, so as to bring-to at the 
first sign of danger. 

Seven months had now elapsed since the 
day when the Fortuna cleared out from 
Fowey, and we were within a few hours* 
sail of the island where we hoped to find 
the San Philipo treasure. Every member 
of the crew was in a state of anxious ten¬ 
sion, while my father and his brother, 
though outwardly calm, were in a fever 
of excitement. In spite of our sanguine 
hopes, there occurred the thought that pos¬ 
sibly our reading of the cipher might be 
wrong, or that some one else might have 
forestalled us. 

** Wind’s falling light, sir,” remarked 
the bo’sun, as my father, in his impati¬ 
ence, had taken the third observation that 
morning. 

*‘Yes, but with luck we’ll make the 
island well before nightfall. Tell them to 
get the motor running.” 

Two hours sufficed to bring the jagged 
eaks of the Truk Archipelago above the 
orizon, and, shortlv afterwards, in ful¬ 
filment of my parentforecast, the island, 
known to us as ** San Philipo,” hove in 
sight. 

By my uncle’s suggestion we headed 
away to starboard so as to approach the 
island in the same direction as did the 
fugitive San Philipo and her pursuer the 
Anne, and, on drawing nearer, we saw that 
the island bore a strong resemblance to the 
description given by my roving ancestor. 

There was the hill to the south-east, 
with its cat’s-head outlines, and the two 
rugged headlands on the we^em side, and 
by the aid of a glass we could make out 
the mouth of a large cave, while all around 
the island, as far as we could see, was a 
long line of white foam, denoting the 
presence of the coral-reef. 

** Mast-head, there ! Can you make out 
the entrance? ” hailed my father. 

** Ay. ay, sir—a point on the port bow.” 
” Then let her go,” remarked the pater 
to the quartermaster. “ We must get in¬ 
side the reef h^'^ore dark. Mr. Wilkins,” 
he added, addressing the bo’sun, ’’have 


the anchors cleared away, and keep the 
lead going.” 

‘‘Iso Attorn at twenty fathoms,” re¬ 
ported the bo’sun, after a few casts had 
been made. 

Presently, we on deck could distinguish 
a dark break in the turmoil of foaming 
water; it was the channel into the lagoon. 

‘‘ Now or never !” exclaimed the quarter¬ 
master, who had relieved the man at the 
wheel, and was now steering straight for 
the gap. There was not a breath of wind, 
and had the Fortuna depended solely 
upon her sails we would have had to bring 
up till the breeze came, and with it, pos¬ 
sibly, a heavier sea on the reef. 

‘‘If the motor plays us false we are 
done for,” remarked Uncle Herbert, who 
was anxiously regarding the smother of 
foam on either bow. 

“Never fear; it has served us faith¬ 
fully up to the present,” replied my 
father. ‘‘ Another five minutes will settle 
it.” 

Straight for the gap the Fortuna 
sped under full power, not a sound being 
heard above the loud roar of the breakers 
and the quick pulsations of the engine. 
On the crest of a huge wave she appeared 
to hang, then, plunging into the trough, 
her propeller raced, and her head fell off 
towards the reef. The spokes flew 
through the quartermaster’s hands, and 
the staunch little yacht recovered her¬ 
self, with tons of water pouring from 
her fo’c’sle. The next moment her stem 
sank deeply in the waves, the propeller 
gripped, and with a terrific lurch the 
Fortuna passed between the coral reefs 
and gained the shelter of the quiet lagoon. 
The anchor was let go, and, with a rush 
and a roar, the chain tore through the 
hawse-pipe, and the yacht brought up in 
six fathoms. 

We had arrived at ‘‘San Philipo” 
Island. 

Directly everything was snugged down, 
darkness had fallen on the scene, so that 
nothing further could be done that night. 
For the first time armed watches were set, 
but, though the sounds of paddles around 
the vessel and shouting on shore were 
heard at intervals, there was no attempt 
on the part of the natives to molest us. 

At daybreak next morning we were 
awake, and on going on deck we could 
appreciate the natural beauty of our sur¬ 
roundings. The Fortuna lay directly 
over her anchor, which could be clearly 
seen on the sandy bottom. Not a ripple 
disturbed the placid surface of the lagoon, 
save an occasional gentle swell from the 
breakers on the reef, where day and night 
the huge green rollers lashed themselves 
in fury upon the coral rocks, churning 
themselves into milk-white foam to the 
accompaniment of a dull subdued roar 
like the distant rumbling of an express 
train on a still night. 

From where we lay the south-eastern¬ 
most, or cat’s-head, mountain was within 
a quarter of a mile, but only one of the 
western headlands was visible, as it effec¬ 
tually shut out its fellow. The cave 
that Humphrey Trevena had emphapised 
proved to be a huge rent in the cliff, made 
apparently by volcanic action. Imme¬ 
diately in the centre of the southern side 
of the island—that is, the shore off which 
we lay—was a broad expanse of white 


sand, backed by a gently rising ground 
on which was a dense mass of vegetable 
growth, scrub and cocoa-nut palms being 
indiscriminately mingled. On the beach 
were half a dozen canoes, some, judging by 
their lofty prows and decorated sides, 
being used for war purposes; the others, 
being lighter and provided wdth out¬ 
riggers, were of the usual type used by the 
Pacific Islanders for fishing. 

Around the canoes, and lining the 
shore, where hundreds of natives, who re¬ 
garded the Fortuna with undisguised 
curiosity. By the aid of my telescope 
I could make them out very clearly. They 
were middle-sized, slender, and well- 
proportioned, though a few were of a 
stature that would be considered great 
even in Cornwall; their colour was almost 
that of the natives of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. Their features were small, but 
high and well-formed, their cheek-bones 
projecting, while both men and women 
had an abundance of flossy black hair. 
The majority were entirely naked, save 
for a conical covering for the head made 
of plaited and bleached leaves. In the 
foreground many of the men wore a kind 
of cuirass of stiff plaited cocoa-fibre, 
which was coiitinued like half a stove¬ 
pipe to a distance of six inches above 
their heads. Their arms consisted of 
formidable swords with a jagged edge of 
sharks’ teeth, and fearful-looking spears, 
terminating in a triple barb. A few, 
whom we took to be chiefs, wore in addi¬ 
tion a complete covering of porcupine 
skin for the head, only their eyes being 
visible. 

‘‘A cheerful-looking set, aren’t they? ” 
remarked the doctor, who was also en¬ 
gaged in examining the throng of natives. 
‘‘ Do you think we are likely to have 
trouble with them?” 

‘* The greatest tact will have to be em¬ 
ployed if we wish to avoid a row,” re¬ 
plied my father, with his eyes still glued 
to his field-glasses. ‘‘ See, some of them 
are putting off in their canoes.” 

Already they had launched two of their 
largest craft, while knots of natives were 
busily engaged in hauling down the rest. 

** Serve out the small arms, Mr. Lord, 
please,” said my father; ‘‘but take care 
that we give no sign likely to provoke a 
fight. Herbert, will you see to the Q.F. 
and the Maxim? ” 

Quickly, yet quietly, our preparations 
for defence were made. The three- 
pounder was placed on its mounting amid¬ 
ships, which had not been removed since 
the gunnery practice in the Red Sea, and 
the Maxim, concealed behind a square of 
canvas, was mounted on its tripod so as 
to command the water between us and 
the shore, while each man placed his rifle, 
with charged magazines, on the deck 
within hand’s reach. 

Hardly was this done than the natives’ 
flotilla came within hailing distance. The 
warriors, decked in their barbaric finery, 
were grouped in the prow of their war 
canoes. Many of them bore livid scars, 
the legacy of many a tribal fight, and, 
in their panoply, a more repulsive and 
savage crowd I never wish to see. In 
that moment of actual danger I felt a 
peculiar trembling of the limbs and dry 
sensation in my throat. From the canoes 
1 turned my eyes towards my companions. 
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The crew seemed perfectly cool and de¬ 
termined, a circumstance that somewhat 
reassured me. Dr. Conolly was evidently 
labouring under strong physical excite¬ 
ment, as if anxious to begin the fray, while 
my father, though in no doubt as to the 
issue, was evidently reluctant to give the 
order to open fire on the yelling crowd of 
savages, who, brandishing their swords 
and spears, had drawn up within fifty 
yards, the paddles of their canoes resting 
motionless on the water. 

Cannot we let rip at the vicious 
brutes ? ’* asked the doctor. “ They will 
be over the side in a minute if we don’t.” 

” Not if it can possibly be helped,” re¬ 
lied my father. ‘‘Where’s Herbert?” 
e added, hurriedly. 

There was no sira of my uncle on deck, 
but, on being csuled, he replied, from 
below, ‘‘Wait half a second.” 

Standing on the rail, my father held up 
a piece of brilliantly dyed cloth and a 
string of gaudy glass beads as a peace- 
offering to the aggressive natives, but 
the only reply was a shower of stones, 
hurled from slings of cocoa-cloth, that 
whizzed over our heads. It was only 
by quick descent that my father missed 
the unwelcome present. 

‘‘Lie down, men!” he shouted, ‘‘and 
stand by with your arms 1 ” 

Another volley of stones came from the 
natives, some striking the ship’s side, 
others humming through the rigging. As 
I lay flat on the deck 1 saw a huge copper 
helmet emerge from the companion hatch¬ 
way, and iJncle Herbert, dressed in a 
diver’s suit, without, of course, the air- 
tubes and lead sinkers, came on deck. 

Striding to the side, he faced the war¬ 
like mob, and instantly, to the accom¬ 
paniment of a chorus of ‘‘ Ohe ! Owha ! ” 
the natives took up their paddles and made 
for the shore. 

‘‘ That’s done it,” laughed Uncle 
Herbert, removing the copper head-dress, 
which was rendering its wearer most un¬ 
comfortably hot, even in the slanting rays 
of the early morning sun. 

‘‘ Stop, you idiot! ” exclaimed my 
father, laying a detaining hand on his 
brother’s shoulders; but the warning was 
too late. Some of the natives in the 
hindermost canoe saw the helmet being 
removed, and, calling to their fellows, the 
whole of the boats turned and made for 
the yacht. 


‘‘ We are in for it this time,” exclaimed 
Dr. Conolly. “ See, they are nvaking for 
both sides at once.” 

Such was the case. Two war canoes 
and five smaller ones (where they had 
come from 1 do not know] made for the 
starboard side, and the remaining war 
canoes, with three others, headed for the 
port side. 

“ Money,” exclaimed my father to the 
man in charge of the quick-firer, indicat¬ 
ing the largest craft that was making 
obliquely across our bows, *‘ can you 
manage to put a shot through that fellow’s 
bow?” 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir. I’ll try.” 

Calmly, yet deliberately, the gun’s crew 
opened the breech-block and thrust home 
the gleaming cylinder with its deadly 
head. Hardly had the breech-block been 
replaced than Money hung on the sights 
for a brief second. There was a flash 
and a roar, and the next moment the shot 
tore a gaping hole in the stem of the 
canoe, and, after a series of ricochets, 
struck the cliff with terrific force, bring¬ 
ing down large masses of rock. 

The stricken craft immediately became 
water-logged, its occupants, all swimmers 
from their infancy, striking out vigorously 
for the shore, while the remainder of the 
boats turned tail in a panic. 

‘‘ Lower away the whaler and pick up as 
many as you can,” shouted my father, 
and, in obedience to the order, the men 
sprang to the falls. The boat had fortu¬ 
nately been already cleared away, so that 
it was the work of a few moments to lower 
it. 

In spite of their frantic struggles, 
five of the natives were picked up, tied 
hand and foot, and brought back to the 
yacht, where, surrounded by the crow, 
they were placed on the deck. 

“ Now for a little moral persuasion,” 
exclaimed my father, and, looking round, 
be noticed a small grove of cocoa-palms 
growing close to the water’s edge at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. 

‘‘ Show them a charge. Money,” he 
continued ; ‘‘ then plank a shot right into 
the centre of those trees.” 

The gunner exhibited the projectile, a 
common shell, to the terrified savages; 
then, in full view, he placed the charge 
in the gun. 

‘‘ Ready, sir,” he announced. 

In obedience to an order, the natives 


were raised to their feet and made to look 
in the direction of the grove. Once more- 
the quick-firer barked, and the highly 
charged projectile, bursting in the centra 
of the group of trees, levelled four of 
them in a shower of splinters and a densa 
cloud of smoke, while the savages, in their 
fright, sank to the deck and uttered shrill 
cries of terror. 

*' Cut that man loose,” continued my 
father, indicating one of the captives, 
who, by reason of the loss of their fan¬ 
tastic war paint and finery, were by no 
means unintelligent in appearance. 

Offers of presents were unavailing, the 
man refusing to look at the glittering 
baubles that were shown him. Some one 
suggested giving him a plug of tobacco, 
but, though the offer had a strong attrac¬ 
tion, the native still remained in sullen 
isolation. 

‘‘ Perhaps he thinks we are going to eat 
him,” suggested the doctor. 

*‘ Let me 'ave a rub at him, sir,** ex¬ 
claimed Mills, one of the deck hands. 

” Have a what? ” asked Dr. Conolly. 

*‘ A rub at ’im. Rubbin* noses is what 
they does in these ’ore parts as a sign of 
affection like.” 

‘‘ By all means,** replied the doctor, 
laughing; “I don’t suppose Captain 
Trevena has any objection.” 

Without further ado. Mills took hold 
of the native’s shoulders, and, thrusting 
his face forward, he applied his nasu 
organ to that of the savage, and, ae if 
by magic, the latter’s taciturn manner 
completely vanished. The remaining four 
prisoners were then cut loose and subjected 
to the same ceremony, and, on being 
given a ship’s biscuit apiece, they squatted 
on the deck, stuffing the food down their 
throats and chattering in a lively, yet 
absolutely indistinguishable, fashion. 

At length, laden with the pieces of 
coloured cloth and glass beads which, inr 
their fright, they had previously refused, 
the natives were taken ashore in the 
whaler, and, after exaggerated gestures of 
goodwill, they vanished into the woods. 

‘‘ That’s satisfactory so far,” com¬ 
mented my parent on the return of the 
boat; “but we must be very careful to 
guard against treachery. Pipe all hands 
to breakfast, Mr. Wilkins, and then we’ll 
set about to find the remains of the Sim 
Philipo,** 

(To ho ooiUinuod.) 



SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


By J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 


CHAPTEB XXXIV.—HASSAN, THE CAMEL-DBIVEB. INTERVENES. 


^^BiCHTON,” said Tom, as they sat at 
\j breakfast, “ I am going out to see 
Kittambo. We must carry the war into the 
camp of the enemy in order to strike terror 
into him. Momo-Kiki hates Abdullah as 
much as you do, and he will not relish 
being dragged into trouble in this way. 
Momo-jah, his brother, will know what is 
going on here. His scouts are usually 
poking about, and it will be reported that 
Momo-Kiki is phying the fool. I should 
not be surprised if Momo-jah put his finger 
into the game. At any rate, I must be 
out of this. Your story of the veiled 
Tuareg has unsettled me, and I am bound 


to learn something more. I shall try to 
get a costume wMch will enable me to 
pass as an Arab leader. There are plenty 
in the courtyard, and their owners have 
no further use for them. If you open 
the door wide enough for Fedash to slip 
out, he will soon get me what I require.” 

Fedash accepted the commission with 
alacrity, the door was opened and Tom 
stepped out. Fedash crawled out and lay 
behind the bodies of some Sowras. Some 
rifles rang out as Tom darted back into 
shelter, but the aim was poor, and he was 
uninjured. The Arabs on the outlook had 
not perceived Fedash. The little man 


wormed himself along the ground till he 
came to the body of an Arab officer. His 
task was dangerous if he had been seen, 
but not difficult. In less than an hour he 
signalled that he was ready to return. 
This time the door was flung open, an^ 
Tom, Fedash, and WsUolo darted out with 
their rifles and took cover behind the 
bodies. Crichton crouched in the watch 
tower, waiting for the Arabs to show. 
Presently he was busy picking off the men 
who sto^ in the gate. The instant they 
showed themselves in order to fire, his 
rifle caught them. The rest waited for 
favourable chances. At last the three 
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fired ae some Arabs stood for a moment 
in the gateway. Fedash darted in with 
the robes. In a short time Tom gave the 
signal, and the rest entered the house 
again and barricades the door. 

“ I shall go out as soon as it is dark 
and seek Kittambo in the temple. We 
had better prepare for another big fire to¬ 
night. Every hut at the back of the house 
must be burned. We have plenty of oil 
and dry ootton wool. Our safety from 
attack will lie in giving the enemy plenty 
to do. I wish you could make a tow and 
arrows, Fedash; the force of the bullet 
breaks the wire so often that we waste a 
lot of ammunition over one hut. Set to 
work; there is plenty of cane about.” 

** It is easy, master; I always used a 
bow before I had a fine rifle like this I 
have to-day. In an hour I shall be ready 
to begin.” 

A stir in the street at the back of the 
house warned Tom that something was 
happening. From the tower ho saw men 
dragging hides and carrying buckets. 
Ladders were placed alongside the huts, 
and the Sowras spread the hides on a roof. 
They were preparing against fire. Fedash 
had made his bow and arrows and his 
work began. The burning wool was fired 
into the thatch and soon began to ignite 
the roofs. Fedash worked systematically 
from hut to hut with wonderful success, 
and the shouts of the Sowras announced 
that the flames were spreading. Then the 
hunter increased the range, and the burn¬ 
ing wool set fire to distant streets. The 
wind was not very high, but it helped the 
flames. Before long tne people were rush¬ 
ing about in panic and calling upon the 
chiefs to save them from the English 
wizards. 

Soon after sunset Tom left the house; 
he lay down for some time in the court- 
^rd and then arose and got near the wall. 
He climbed over it and dropped into the 
street at the rear of the house. He made 
his way past the still smouldering ruins 
and headed for the temple. On his way 
he picked up a spear which had belonged 
to a Sowra. ^ The market-place was de¬ 
serted, but lights were in the chief's 
house and in that of Abdullah. The 
temple seemed empty, but Tom thou^t 
be heard chanting in the inner room. He 
pushed aside the hangings and came face 
to face with Kittambo. The priest started 
back and was on the point of calling out 
when Tom addressed him in the well- 
remembered tones of the great Morri-man. 

** Well, Kittambo, I see that you know 
me. Since I left you in the Mendi village 
I have travelled much and learned greater 
mysteries of the Poro fetish. You have 
prospered, but your day has almost come 
to its end. You are marked for death, 
Kittambo, with Momo-Kiki, your chief, 
unless events are turned in another direc¬ 
tion than they are taking at present. You 
will not be safe until the head of the Sheik 
Abdullah is fixed upon a spear outside 
your temple. He is your evil demon, his 
glance is deadly so far as you are con¬ 
cerned, and Momo-Kiki and his people 
will be swept away in one common destruc¬ 
tion. Your safety lies with the English. 
Choose out a trusty messenger. He must 
take this writing to General Woodgate at 
Bandajuma.” 

Kittambo glanced suspiciously at Tom, 
and paused before he re )lied. 

“ Are you the great Morri-man, or are 
you Arab, Mendi, or English?” 

“I am everything, Kittambo, as I 
choose. You saw me when I was Mendi, 
you see me now as an Arab, to-morrow you 
may see me as English. It is a Poro 
secret, too great for your present know¬ 


ledge to compass. The gods are every¬ 
thing and everywhere. W ill you send this 
message, or do you refuse ? ” 

I do not refuse, because hitherto vour 
advice has been my good fortune. I have 
a messenger who is trustworthy and de¬ 
sires to serve the English. I will do as 
you wish.” 

” You are wise, Kittambo, and will 
never regret hearkening to my command. 
I go now to seek AbdulUh, whom the gods 
will soon confound. Do you know any¬ 
thing about his household ? He has some 
Tuareg slaves. I want to see some of 
them* ” 

” I have seen them; Abdullah is angry 
with two; one is a thief and was beaten 
the other day. The other is surly and is 
now in prison for striking an oflScer of 
the Sheik. He will be shot at daybreak 
as an example to the rest of the slaves.” 

” Why did he strike the officer, Kit¬ 
tambo? ” 

‘‘ Ho fell down in a swoon the other day 
and was taken away and scourged. Be¬ 
fore he was bound to the poet, he struck 
the officer a heavy blow upon the chin 
which stunned him. Abdullah was stand¬ 
ing by, and the Tuareg tried to get at 
him, but was prevented. They loaded 
him with chains and flung him into prison, 
and to-morrow he will be taken out and 
shot at daybreak.” 

** That 18 the man I must see, Kit¬ 
tambo.” 

” It is impossible.” 

” I do not know that word. I must see 
him to-night.” 

“You cannot get into the house of Ab¬ 
dullah without the permission of the 
Sheik. He has many guards on duty, and 
a stranger would be a mark for every 
suspicious eye. I can only think of one 
plan which may help you. Abdullah is 
expecting a message from an Arab slave 
trader who lives some sixty miles to the 
north of Banguma. It concerns the addi¬ 
tion of many men to Abdullah's forces, 
for the Sheik fears that the English will 
soon be marching against him. The 
messenger was looked for to-night, but has 
not yet passed the gates. Would it not 
be possible to ambuscade the man, and 
take his message from him? ” 

“ Kittambo, you are a plotter. Let me 
have the messenger's clothes and message 
within two hours, with any additional in- 
foraation you can give me concerning the 
chief, his master, and you need not fear 
any trouble to yourself from the English 
or any loss of your position. I can so 
manage affairs that Chief Momo-Kiki shall 
look upon you as his wisest and most vidu- 
able adviser, and he will never forget your 
services.” 

“If the messenger has not already 
reached the ^tes of Banguma it can be 
arranged,” said Kittambo, with a meaning 
smile. “ In less than two hours I shall 
have what you require.” 

^ Tom waited with considerable impa¬ 
tience, and many times determined to set 
out for the Sheik's house and trust to his 
good fortune to carry him through. It 
was with a sigh of relief that he saw 
Kittambo enter with a bundle. In his 
hand he had a square packet of parch¬ 
ment, with a long letter written in Arabic. 
The parchment contained accounts and 
enumerations of men, rifles, camels, horses, 
and slaves. The letter conveyed the intel¬ 
ligence that the chief would join Abdullah 
in the course of a week, and that a lafge 
force was to be looked for from the Soudan. 
The robes were of the usual Arab style. 
Tom noticed that in several places there 
were splashes of blood. 

“ Yes,” said Kittambo, with a meaning 


look as he caught Tom's glance, “the 
messenger was a strong man, and fought 
well for his life. He will trouble us no 
more.” 

Tom rapidly studied the documents in 
order to fix them in his memory. He 
made up his mind to pretend that he could 
not read, for he suspected that Abdullah 
would ask questions about the message. 
Keeping his revolvers under his robes, he 
soon appeared like an Arab. Going to the 
gate of the town he watched his oppor¬ 
tunity and slipped outside. About fifty 
yards away, he started to run towards the 
town, making enough noise to cause the 
guards to gather. Some Arab soldiers who 
had been gambling in a hut close by carae 
out. He was stopped at the gate. 

“ A messenger from Sheik Kiamil to the 
Sheik Abdullah,” he said, stopping to take 
breath. “ I must not be hindered. Make 
way.” 

An Arab came forward and examined 
him. “ Who art thou ? ” he said. 

“ Hassan the camel-driver, servant of 
Sheik Kiamil; I have been attacked on 
the way. Take me to Sheik Abdullah at 
once; my tidings are important.” 

“ The Sheik Abdullah expected you three 
hours ago; where were you attacked ? ” 

“Ten miles from here; the blood, you 
see, is not my own. I won my way through 
with my spear. The men are at rest who 
tried to stop me.” 

Abdullah was pacing up and down the 
courtyard as Tom was ushered in. He was 
in a towering rage, for news had come 
that another attack on the stone house had 
been repelled, and that huts were blazing 
all around. He snatched the parchments 
from the hands of the messenger and 
greedily read the contents. A smile of 
satisfaction lit up his face as he read. 

“ The Sheik Kiamil is a steadfast friend 
and sends good news. What is your 
name ? ” 

“ Hassan the camel-driver, servant of 
Kiamil. ” 

“ Can you read ? ” 

“ No, my lord; but I know what is in 
the documents. The Sheik told me, so 
that if by any mischance the mesj^e was 
taken from me 1 could still carry it in my 
mind.” 

“ Tell me what he told you. Be brief.” 

Tom told as concisely as he could the 
main points of t!ie message. As he did so 
the quick eyes of Abdullah detected the 
bloodmarks on his dress. 

“ Are you wounded ? ” he said. 

“ No, my lord; thy messenger was 
attacked about ten miles from Banguma by 
men who rushed out from the coverts. 
Luckily the message was in the hands of 
one who knew how to defend himself. I 
am unharmed, but need rest.” 

“ Go to the quarters of the slaves. They 
will attend to your wants. In the morning 
you can return to your master with a letter 
from me.” 

Hassan the camel-driver turned away 
with a deep salaam. He crossed the court¬ 
yard in the direction indicated by the 
Sheik, and found himself in a low range 
of stone buildings divided into small rooms. 
A number of slaves were busily engaged 
at their evening meal. Some were lying 
asleep. Well-armed Arabs walked to and 
fro along a path which ran round the court¬ 
yard. Near the house a guard of twenty 
Arab soldiers was stationed. Tom entered 
the third room from the corner and sat 
down. A veiled Tuareg set a bowl of rice 
and kid’s flesh before him. Tom spoke te 
him in Arabic and then in Mendi, but the 
man shook his head and moveid away. 
Several times the sound of firing was 
heard. It was in the direction of the stone 
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house. Tom knew that his Scouts were 
being kept busy. 

Shortly after midnight a guard of four 
men went to a room in a corner of the 
courtyard. Bars were taken down and 
two men entered. The others stood out* 
side. Tom rose and walked into the court¬ 
yard^ crossing first towards the house and 
then slowly making his way to the corner 
where the men were. He was stopped by 
an imperative command. 

** What is it? ” he said, as though sur¬ 
prised. 

“ Keep away,” replied the man. “ Who 
are you and what do you want here ? ” 

** I am Hassan the camel-driver, a mes¬ 
senger to Sheik Abdullah from Sheik 
Kiamil. I abide here until to-morrow 
under the hospitality of the Sheik. Have 
I done wrong in coming here ? ** 

** No wrong; but this place is kept 
private. A prisoner is within who is to be 
shot at daybreak. He is a Tuareg slave 
who injured an officer and threatened 
Abdullah. If you wake early you will see 
the vengeance of the Sheik carried into 
effect.” 

“ Ah,” said Tom. “ Abdullah is a good 
master, if 1 am to judge from his treat¬ 
ment to me. Farewell.” 

He turned away, and once more sat in 
the doorway of his room. He could see 
everything that went on. The soldiers 
waited. The doors were opened again and 
one soldier came out. 

“ Abdul remains with the prisoner,” Tom 
heard him say; ” he will stay till the 
morning comes.” 

The three men marched off, and quiet fell 
«pon the courtyard. Lights were burning 
in the house. Tom waited for an hour and 
then walked quietly and tapped at the door 
of the prison. It was pitch-dark in the 
comer of the courtyard. A low voice 
asked— 

” Who is there? ” 

” Open the door from within, Abdul; I 
will take the bars from the outside. I 
have news for you. 1 have a gold chain 
and a bag of nmney. Is the prisoner 
quiet ? ” 

** He is boimd and gagged, and cannot 
move. Wait a moment.” 

Tom heard the fastenings inside re¬ 
moved. He took off the bars, opened the 
door, and slipped inside, closing it quickly 
after him. Abdul was lighting a lamp. 
With one bound Tom was upon him. He 
held his hand over the soldier’s mouth and 
struck him several times with his knife. 
With a low groan Abdul fell lifeless on the 
ground. In one corner Tom saw the veiled 
Tuareg lying. He went to him and laid his 
hand on his shoulder. The man did not 
move. He was bound hand and foot with 
strong ropes, and the grey veil which 
covered his head and shoulders was 
fastened with a broad leather belt. Tom 
took off the belt, and with a beating heart 
raised the veil. He saw a dark face with 
wide-open eyes; a broad band covered the 
mouth, and under it was an Arab gag which 
fitted closely and kept down the tongue. 
The man’s ears had been cut off, and his 
nose was slit. Tom gave a sigh as he looked 
upon the disfigured face, and muttered in 
English— 

“ Oh, the cruel brutes.” 

He felt the man give a sudden start. 

“ Mv Gk>d,” the figure said, ” are you 
English? ” and then the tears gushed from 
his eyes, and his thin frame was shaken 
with sobs. . 

“Yes, yes, I am English,” exclaimed 
Tom, “ and you-” 

” I am English, and have been a captive 
for nearly twenty years. What a terrible 
time of suffering I have endured 1 but 


now, thank God, at last I hear an English 
voice again.” 

He said no more; his eyes closed, his lips 
moved convulsively, and he lay like a dead 
man. Tom unfastened his bonds and 
chafed his limbs. There was a small 
earthen jug by his side which contained 
water. Tom sprinkled his face and waited 
anxiously for a sign of life. Presently 
the man recovered and sat up. He was 
bewildered at what had happened, and for 
some minutes could not realise that he was 
resting in the arms of a fellow-country¬ 
man. At last Tom, in trembling accents, 
said— 

“ And your name? ” 

“ My name is Sinclair. I was in the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and was wounded 
and captured by the Soudanese when we 
were trying to relieve Gordon at Khar¬ 
toum.” 

Tom gave a low cry. “ Oh, my father, 
my father! ” and fell upon the breast of 
the man, and covered his face with pas¬ 
sionate kisses. There was a long silence. 
Tom was the first to remember the peril 
that lay before them. At any moment the 
guard might come past the door and per¬ 
ceive that the outer bars were removed. 
He resolutely put away from his mind the 
thoughts which thronged upon him, and 
prepared for action. The clothes of Abdul 
were stripped from the body, and Major 
Sinclair, laying aside the Tuareg veil and 
garments, quickly assumed those of the 
soldier. The Tuareg garments were made 
into a bundle. Tom opened the door 
cautiously and peeped out. Everything 
was quiet. 

“Creep out,” he said in a whisper, 
“ and go to the third room there; lie down 
in the corner, cover up your head and go 
to sleep. I will see to the fastening of 
the prison. If necessary, put the Tuareg 
veil over your face. I have something yet 
to do.” 

It was an anxious five minutes, and Tom 
watched the crawling figure with a deadly 
cold feeling at his heart. He noiselessly 
replaced the fastenings, and drew back 
into the shadows. Then he walk^ boldly 
to the guard-house where the soldiers were 
sitting. They eyed him suspiciously as he 
drew near. 

“What ails you, Hassan the camel- 
driver, that you cannot sleep in peace ? It 
is dangerous to walk about the courtyard 
in the night hours.” 

“ It is not and I am too tired to rest. 
Besides, there are some Sowra slaves in 
my hut and one is ill. He says that the 
Poro fetish has bewitched him, and calls 
for his priest. He says he will die if help 
be not brought to drive away the evil 
spirit.” 

“ Let him die, if he will die quietly.” 

“ Ah, that is the trouble; he will not 
die in quietness, and when the worst is on 
him, he will arouse the house. Sheik 
Abdullah will be pleased to have his sleep 
disturbed, I have no doubt. Can you not 
bring a witch doctor for him? ” 

“ We cannot leave our watch, nor will 
we. Kerim, go over to the prison and see 
if the bars are on the door. Do not let 
Abdul hear you.” 

Kerim strolled off, and returned to say 
that all was right, and that everything 
was quiet. 

“ Even the Sowra makes no noise,” he 
said with a grin as he looked at Tom. 

“ All the worse when he begins again,” 
was the reply. “If you direct me, I will 
bring a witch-doctor so that we may have 
peace. ” 

He rose and walked away. The town 
was still. Crossing the market-place Tom 
went into the Temple. Kittambo awoke 


at the sound of his step, and asked in 
an angry tone who dared violate the 
sanctuary. 

“ Quick, Kittambo, give me a Morri- 
man’s dress. I must wear it again for a 
short time.” 

In a few minutes a Morri-man, fantasti¬ 
cally garbed, entered the guardroom of 
Abdullah’s house. 

“Where is this troublesome Sowra,” be 
said, “ that Hassan the camel-driver has 
told me I must see? Is there to be no 
rest night or day ? ” 

“Over there,” said the officer; “you 
will find him in the hut.” 

In about ten minutes the Morri-man 
returned, passing the soldiers without a 
word, and walking slowly across the 
market-place to the temple. It was Major 
Sinclair. Tom had put the dress upon 
him and told him what to do. 

“ The Temple is the other side of the 
market; go in boldly, and when Kittambo 
speaks to you show him this leopard claw 
and say ’Melema.’ He knows what the 
word means. Tell him yon want a secluded 
room, and that he must not enter till I 
come to him. Good-bye, and God bless 
you.” 

An hour before sunrise Hassan the 
camel-driver stood once more before the 
soldiers. 

“ Sheik Abdullah ordered me to wait 
upon him a little before daybreak. If he 
is awake, you can tell him that the slave 
of Sheik Kiamil waits for the message he 
is to carry to his master.” 

(To be concluded.} 



“ A NEW TERM 

BEGINS ON—» 


r igB’B that old familiar bell I 
Laddiig mercy, lacking feeling. 

Hark, its echoes sink and awdl 
Throogh the window, round the ceiling. 

Up and down the stairs they go, 

Shonting : ** Boose yn—slumber aconiag I 
For another term, yoo know, 

Has began—this morning. 


** Dingle I Dongle I Up yoo rise I 
Drive all dreams to ehady places. 

Open, do, yoor sleepy eyes. 

Take a sponge, and souse your faoes.** 

Ob that ** jangle ’* makes me squirm I 
Bolling, tolling still the warning: 

** Don't forget another term 

Has begun—this morning 1 ** 

yesterday—and where was I ? 

Sailing o’er the romping billow. 

Free, beneath the Angost sky 
Dreamt of—on tins very pillow. 

Fare thoe well, distrarting dreams t 
I mest—There’s the second warning 11 
Yes—another term, it seems. 

Has begun this morning. 


Well, here goes I No doubt it’s right, 

Since vacation time has ended. 

All its memories of delight 

Should with earnest work be blended 
(This, at least, the wise affirm). 

So, with grace joai toil adorning. 

Take a sponge, and hail the terra 

Just begun this memiag. 

TODD MmOB. 
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Hidgewell and the Homans: 

A SCHOOL STORY OF REBELLION AND SUCCESS. 
By REEVES SHAW. 

CHAPTER I. 


T hb idea, originally, vraa Cassiter’s; then 
the Head, who at the first suggestion 
had pooh-poohed it magnificently, adopted 
it with such tremendous energy that Cas- 
siter was swept out of remembrance, and 
not even allotted a part. Cassiter, natur¬ 
ally, was very sore. 

The fellows took it up with an enthu¬ 
siasm which was almost alarming; it was 
soon discovered that much swotting could 
be dodged by the plea that they had pro¬ 
mised to go to the workshop to assist in 
the construction of a “ property ” or the 
painting of a scene, and carpenters and 
artists became cheap. One man onW was 
against it from the first, and he was Kidge- 
well, the captain of the school. 

** How on earth can I get the footer 
eleven together when everybody’s bitten 
with the mumming maggot ? ” he raged. 

** Look at Merridale, now—fancies he^s a 
young Martin Harvey, I s’pose, with the 
twelve lines in six instalments he’s got to 
babble! Flaherty, Cope, Rickman, and 
Holland, not one of ’em have turned out 
to a single practice since this rot began! 
And when I complain to the Head he en¬ 
courages ’em by excuses! *’ 

A portly figure, crossing the quadrangle, 
observed the captain and bore down upon 
him. It was Dr. Silverthorpe himself. 

“Ah, Ridgewell,” he said, “I have 
been wanting to see you. You might come 
to my study for a moment.” 

The captain followed the 'Head through 
the corridors, and waited expect^tly. 

“ In this forthcoming—er—dramatic re¬ 
presentation,” began the doctor, “ it has 
occurred to me that you, Ridgewell, as 
captain of the school, ought to take a lead¬ 
ing part. Now, what do you say to» 
‘ Julius Caesar * ? ” 

“ I thought you were going to do that, 
sir,” replied Ridgewell. 

“ No, on further <»nsideration I have 
decided to portray * Mark Antony.* It is 
—ahem !—more suitable for me, 1 fancy.** 

“ It’s a nicer prospect than being 
stabbed, sir, especially if you have a care¬ 
less Brutus. Cape’s rather proud of his 
wooden dagger, I believe.’* 

“ We must certainly guard against being 
too realistic,’’ the doctor observed. “ But 
you will take * Caesar,’ Ridgewell ? ’* 

The captain stood erect and tightened 
his nerves. “ No, sir, I can’t,** he said. 
“I’m awfully sorry, but I can’t. I think 
the whole business is too foolish for words. 
It’s upsetting the entire school, ruining the 
footer, and on principle I must protest. I 
can’t find a single nook or cranny but some 
fellow, big or little, is declaiming, * Go to, 
Cassius ! ’ or * Lend me your ears—what 
comes after that, Thompson ? ’ It’s too 
utterly absurd for an 3 rthing, sir. The 
Lower School kids are copying it from the 
others—I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
they ran a rival show on their own! They 
ought to be picking football instead of the 
Roman fool. I can’t take any part in it 
at all, sir, except a ‘ Shout—off ! * ’’ 

The doctor smiled. He had become so 
set on the idea; it would do so much for 
the school. A lot of people would come 
down and see how nicely everything was 
done, and especially how noble he would 
look weeping over Caesar’s body. Clearly, 
it was a good thing for the school. 

“ You’re b'goted, Ridgewell. bigoted,’* 
he said, tolerantly. “ The football will be 


all right when they have got over the first 
excitement. And see what a taste it will 
instil in them for Shakespeare. They’re 
taking * Caesar * in the Cambridge Locals 
this year, you know—what a help to the 
Fifth Form! After all, footb^ isn’t 
everything. And whom shall I get to play 

* Caesar ’ if you won’t? ’* 

“ I suppose you couldn’t double it your¬ 
self, sir, with Mark Antony? I should 
like one fellow to help me play the school 
matches,’’ suggested Ridgewell savagely. 

“I’m afraid you are becoming flippant, 
Ridgewell,’’ responded the Head. “Flip¬ 
pancy I abominate. It’s a physical impos¬ 
sibility to double the two parts. Other¬ 
wise—otherwise I should have been 
delighted. It is a pity, but Shakespeare 
arranged it differently. That is all, Ridge- 
we^ thank you.’’ 

The captain left the doctor’s study and 
repaired to his own, where he spent a 
brilliant ten minutes reviling Shakespeare 
and all ^ings appertaining thereto. 
Then, writing a notice, he sent his fag 
down to post it up on the board below. 
It was to the effect that there would be 
a footer practice the next afternoon at 
three. “ Shakespeare players will be 
allowed ten minutes* interval at half-time 
to study their parts. Remainder will act 
as audience.” 

Scarcely had the kid disappeared with 
it than Cartwright burst into the captain’s 
room. He was greeted with a cry of 
delight. 

“ Hallo, my faithful Dick! Run here 
for refuge from the festive Romans, eh? 
‘ When, Cartwright, when, these trusty 
limbs shall score, The heavens shall cleaved 
be with the mob’s gigantic roar! * How’s 
that for William S. at his best? Come 
again, noble Muse! * And here the brave 
but forlorn fragments of the team. Stand 

to the charges of-* Why, what’s the 

matter, Dick? My poetry turning you 
up? ” 

The school centre-half leant against the 
table, grinned sheepishly, and surveyed 
his boots. 

“ I’m awfully sorry, Ridgewell,” he 
muttered—“ I am really, but the Head’s 
just asked me to play ‘ Cesar,’ and-” 

“You haven’t consented!” shouted the 
ca|)tain. 

“My dear old chap, what could I do? 
You know how stuck he is on it—and it 
isn’t as though it’s a mere ordinary part. 

* Cesar ’ wants playing, old man, and an 

honour like that-’* 

“ Honour be hanged, man! I’d just 
refused it myself. Buzz back to the doctor 
quick and tell him that previous arrange¬ 
ments- 

“ Really, old man, I can’t. I want to.” 

“ You want to stand up on a home-made 
stage, wear home-made toggery, and 
murder good stuff in a perfectly unnatural 
voice. You want to lie on the floor while 
the Head pants out the funeral oration. 
Apt words for yon, Cartwright. ‘ 0 
mighty Ceesar, dost thou lie so low? Are 
all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 
Shrunk to this little measure ? ’ On, you 
girls, wanting nothing else but to strut 
about and be admired ! And six of you 
are in the first eleven! The captain stood 
on the football field, whence all but he had 
fled I There’s a pretty picture for you. 
Get out of this Cartwright, or you’ll be 


asking me to come on the stage with a 
Roman candle and a nightgown and try 
and make myself believe I’m a real original 
soothsayer! Away, noble C»sar, and give 
my regards to Brutus, Metellus, Lepidus, 
Cassius, ^d Omnibus. Hence I *’ 
Cartwright lingered for a moment. 
“It’s all jolly rot, you know, old man, 
to take it so stiff,” he began. “ We’re not 
going to chuck up footer just because 
we’re having a bit of fun in this. We’ll 

back you up in the matches, and-” 

“ Yes, you’ll play in the matches,” 
retorted the captain angrily, “ but what 
miserable good will you be if you’re cut¬ 
ting all preliminary trials? You’ll be 
nothing but a half-baked lot before half¬ 
time ; and besides no man’s ever any good 
at anything unless he puts all his soul into 
it. And here’ll you be doing nothing, 
thinking nothing, dreaming noting, talk¬ 
ing nothing, but this utter play-acting 
piffle! Precious lot of look-in my footer 
will get, won’t it? Why,” he broke off 
fiercely, “ I don’t expect you even know 
the date of the Egremont match ? ” 

It was evident by Cartwright’s con¬ 
fusion that he didn’t. 

“ Well, it’s the eighteenth of next 
month ! Five weeks—five weeks to get the 
team into shape for the biggest match of 
the year, and those five weeks will be sacri¬ 
ficed to sheer foolery I It’s—it’s—oh, 
clear out—1 don’t know what it is ! ** 
Cartwright cleared. “ Poor old chap,** 
he confided to the empty corridors, “it 
reallv is a bit of a shame, and rough on 
him.^’ He passed on these sentiments 
later to his fellow-Csesarites, and they 
thoroughly agreed with him. Neverthe¬ 
less, as Ridgewell had said, the weeks went 
by with the play the only topic, and the 
footer was half-hearted and weak. In his 
last year at Castletown the captain saw all 
too clearly the school was going to be 
whacked to bite, and he was powerless to 
avert it. 

{To bo continued,) 
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Some Pamoos Cricketers. 

By W. LIVINQSTONE IRWIN, 


J T. Tyldesley, the Lancashire pro- 
I fe.ssional, was by general consent 
admitted to be the best batsman of last 
season. In the previous year he had hardly 
done himself justice, and there were those 
who said that he was too old. But Tyldesley 
proved that statement to be wrong by his 
exceptionally fine form last year, and headed 
the first-class batting averages with 4fi‘22 
and an aggregate of 2,26.5 runs with a highest 



[Photo by EOSTER, Brighton, 
Tyldesley O. T.), Lancs. 


score of 158. In addition to making 105 for 
the Players against the Gentlemen in the 
match at Scarborough, he scored six cen¬ 
turies for his County, two of them in one 
match against Hampshire. This is the 
third time in his career that he has made 
two separate centuries in one match, a feat 
which has only been beaten by C. B. Fry, 
and equalled by W. G. Grace, R. E. Foster, 
Hayward, G. ll Jessop, and Denton. 

Tyldesley was born in Lancashire on 
November 22, 1873. and made his first 
appearance in the County team in 1895, 
making a century in his first season. He 
has been a member of two English teams to 
Australia, and one to South Africa in the 
winter of 1898. In the season of 1904 he 
had the high average of over 62, making 
aight three-figure scores, two of which were 
over 200, and one 196, and in all matches 
totalled 2,439 runs. He has made ten scores 
of 200 and over during his career, his highest 
acorc being 295 not out for Lancashire v. 
Kent in 1^6, 

It is a matter for regret to those who watch 
first-class cricket that Mr. R. H. Spooner is 


I.—GREAT BATSMEN. 

unable to find time to assist Lancashire more 
often than he does, for his brilliant and 
forceful hitting prevents any dulness while 
he is at the wickets. Last season with 22 
innings he had an average of 35 and an 
aggregate of 631, which included one three- 
figure score of 200 not out against Yorkshire 
—the highest score which has ever been 
made in matches between the Red and White 
Roses. Mr. Spooner was educated at 
Marlborough, and made his name at school 
by scoring 82 v. Cheltenham in 1897, and 
139 V. Rugby at Lord’s in 1898. In 1899, 
he captained the Marlborough team, and 
made 69 and 198 v. Rugby at Lord’s, and 
98 and 30 v. Clifton. In his first County 
match V. Middlesex he scored 44 and 83, and 
finished that season with an average of 31. 
After having fought in the South African 
war, Mr. Spooner returned to the cricket- 
field in 1903, and played 49 innings with a 
highest score of 247 and an aggregate of 
1,337, with an average of 27*86. His best 
season was in 1904, when he had an average 
of nearly 44. his highest score being 215 r. 
Essex, and the total number of his runs 
1,889. He is a fine cover-point, and has 
represented England as a half-back in Rugby 
football. 

Mr. K. L. Hutchings was born at South- 
borough, in Kent, on December 7, 1882, 
and was educated at Tonbridge, where he 
was in the School team for five seasons. His 
average in 1902 of 63, with a highest score of 
205, is a record for Tonbridge. In 1903 he 
played 17 innings for Kent and had an 
average of 23, with a highest score of 106 v. 
Somerset. In 1906 he had an average of 
over 53, with 1,597 runs as his aggregate and 
a highest score of 176, in addition to which 
he made three other centuries for Kent. In 
1907 he accomplished the feat of making 
two separate hundreds in one match, scoring 
109 and 109 not out v. Worcestershire, and 
in the winter of that year went to Australia 
with A. O. Jones’s team, when he made 126 
in the Second Test Match at Melbourne. 
Last season he was second in the first-class 
averages with an aggregate of 1,654 and an 
average of 41*35, his highest score being 
144 V. Sussex, in addition to which he scored 
three other centuries. He is one of the best 
long-fields in the country, with a very safe 
pair of hands. 

J. Sharp, of Lancashire, is equally well- 
known as a professional “ Soccer ” player 
and as a cricketer. Bom at Hereford on 
Febmary 15, 1878, he had an average of over 
19 for Lancashire in 1899, and a bowling 
average of over 21, for he is a fast to medium 
bowler. His best season wsis in 1905, when 
he had an average of over 38, with a highest 
score of 142, and in 1909 he made the largest 
number of runs in his career, 183 against 
W’orcestershire. His 105 in the Test Match 
at Kennington Oval in 1909 was the only 
century scored for England in Test Matches 
that season. Last season he was sixth in 
the first-class batting averages with an aggre¬ 
gate of 1,626 and an average of over 37, his 
highest innings being 150 v. Hampshire. 
He also took 13 wickets in first-class matches 
at a cost of 322 runs, or over 24 runs for each 
wicket. 

Mr. H. K. Foster is the eldest member of 
the famous cricket “ brotherhood,” and was 
born at Malvern on October 30, 1873. He 


made his mark as a player at Malvern, where 
he was educated, and hit up several big 
scores at school. He first played for 
Worcestershire while still at .school in 1892. 
He went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in 
the autumn of that year, but was not tried 
for the University team in his first year. In 
1894, however, he got his Blue, and in 1895 
he made 121 in the second innings of the 
’Varsity match at Lord’s. In 1896, on 
coming down from Oxford, he played for 
Worcestershire, then a second-class County, 
and headed the averages with 45. In 1899. 
when he was captain of the team, the play 
of the Foster brothers was recognised by the 
elevation of the County to the first class, and 
since that time Worcestershire has had many 
vicissitudes, but it has had a very capable 
captain. His highest score in first-class 
cricket was 216 v. Somersetshire in 1903. 
Last season Mr. Foster was ninth in the 
averages with 36, his aggregate being 1,032. 
and his highest score 126. It is satisfactory 
to know that, though he resigned the cap¬ 
taincy at the close of last season, he will still 
turn out for his County. 

The Rev. F. H. Gillingham is an excellent 
example of “ muscular Christianity,” and it 
has b^n well and truly observed that this 
parson ” hits like a horse kicking.” He was 
bora on September 6, 1875, and educated at 
Dulwich and Durham University. He first 
played for Essex in 1903, and had an average 
of 27 for 16 innings, with a highest score of 
116, which he made v. Leicestershire. In 
the following year he made 201 v. Middlesex, 
and had an average of over 46—the best 
figures of his career, though in 1906 he had 
an average of over 45. In 1908 he showed 
such fine form that he won a place in the 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s. 
Last season he made 752 runs in 32 innings, 
with an average of 24, and a highest score of 
145, made v. Kent at Leyton. 

Mr. A. H. Hornby, captain of Lancashire, 
was bora at Nantwich on July 29, 1877, and 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, but 
did not win his Blue. In his first season for 
Lancashire ho averaged 23, and made his 
first century in County cricket in 1904, 
his score being 114 v. Somerset. His 
highest innings in County cricket is 125, 
made r. Derbyshire in 1907. Last season 
he averaged 24*53, with 687 as his total 
number of runs, and 83 as his highest score. 

Mr. P. F. Warner, captain of Middlesex, 
was born in the West Indies on October 2, 
1873. and was educated at Rugby. He was 
in his School team four seasons, and in 1890 
made 177 not out against the Free Foresters: 
he also scored 38 and 85 v. Marlborough at 
Lord’s and had an average for the season of 
over 37. He went up to Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1892, but did not win his Blue 
until 1895, though in 1894 he made 163 and 
70 not out for Middlesex Siecond XI. v. Kent 
Second XI. at Ix)rd’s. He soon won a place 
in the Middlesex team, and in 1897 made his 
first century in County cricket—176 r. Notts 
at Lord’s. Ho has been a member of several 
touring sides, and South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand have seen many big scores 
from his bat. Ho has mode one score of 
over two hundred runs—204 for M.C.C. v. 
Sussex at Turd’s in 1905 ; and his best season 
was in 1907, when he had an average of 
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46*12, with an aggregate of 1,891, and a 
highest score of 149. In that year he made 
116 and 113 not out for England v. the 
CSiampion County (Notts) at the OvaL 
Last season he was third in the averages 
with 41*16, his aggregate being 1,646 and 
his highest innings 1^ not out, which he 
played v. Worcestershire. 

Mr. A. 0. Jones, captain of Nottingham¬ 
shire, was bom at Skelton on August 16, 
1873. and was educated at Bedford Modem 
School. On going up to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, he played for Notts in his first 
year—1892—and won his Blue in the follow¬ 
ing season. In 1895 he made 118 v. I^ices- 
tershire and had an average for the season of 
23. He has been with two English teams 
to Australia, and was captain of the M.C.C. 
team in 1907-1908, but illness kept him out 
of the field in many matches. In 1903 he 


made two separate centuries—137 and 100 
—for Notts V. Lancashire, and also scored 
his highest number of runs, 296 against 
Gloucestershire at Nottingham. In 1904 
he had an average of 60*55, with a total of 
1,756 and a highest score of 187. Last 
season he had an average of 33*64, with an 
aggregate of 1,144 and a highest innings of 
121. He has been captain of his County 
since Mr. J. A. Dixon retired in 1900, and is 
a more than useful change- bowler. Mr. J ones 
was a famous Rugby footballer, and is still 
in great request as a referee in important 
“ Rugger ” games. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, the old Kent captain, 
does not turn out as frequently as in former 
years, but in the few matches in which he 
takes part he can be relied upon to give of the 
very best. He was born at Blackheath on 
March 26, 1874, and was educated at Win¬ 


chester. He is said to be the finest cricketer 
ever produced by Winchester, and in 1892 
he made 147 and 71 against Eton, in addition 
to taking 8 wickets. In 1893 he finished hie- 
Bchool csjreer with an average of 55, and wae 
tried in the Kent team, of which he soon 
became a regular member, and in 1898, after 
taking part in the Australian tour, he became 
captain of Kent. He resigned the captaincy 
some years ago, but his services with bat 
and ball are ^ways welcomed when he can 
spare the time to help his county, and he i» 
often at, or at all events near, the top of the 
County averages both in batting and bowl¬ 
ing. His highest score was 187 for Kent v. 
Somerset, in 1897, and in 1909 he headed 
the Kent batting averages with an average 
of 73*80. Last season he had an average of 
31*30, with a total of 313, and a highest score 
of 121 not out, which he scored v. Gloucester¬ 
shire. 



Public School Cricket in 


*1910. 


O NE of the most noteworthy features of 
the cricket season of 1910 was the 
remarkable success of two Public School boys 
—F. H. Knott, of Tonbridge, and I. P. F. 
Campbell, of ^pton—who won places in 
their County teams at the end of the summer 
term, and proved that they well deserved 
the honours conferred upon them. 

Knott in particular achieved great success 
in the Kent County team which won the 
Championship for the second year in suc- 
oeesion. He finished his season at Tonbridge 
with an average of 80*43 and an aggregate 
of 1,126 runs, including six centuries, the 
highest of which was 187, and in his third 
match for Kent, playing against Worcester¬ 
shire at Dover, he played a fine innings of 
114. Ho did not make any other large 
scores, but batted with such consistency 
that, in 10 Innings for the County, he 
totalled 332 runs with an average of nearly 
39, and was placed fourth on the Kent list, 
while he took seventh place in the first-class 
averages for the season—an excellent dibiU 
for a schoolboy in county cricket. 

L P. F. Campbell ended his career at 
Repton with an average of 29*81, and a 
total of 328 runs, his highest score being 
118 against Haverford College (U.S.A.). 
After playing two innings for Surrey Second 
Eleven and scoring 8 and 51, his form was so 
promising that he was tried for the County 
team, and in 11 innings made 309 runs 
with an average of 28, and a highest score of 
68 against Somerset. 

It is worthy of note, as testifying to their 
all-round excellence in sport, that both 
Emott and Campbell won football “ Blues ** 
in their first season at Oxford, Knott playing 
“ stand-off half ** in the Rugby team, and 
Campbell playing full back in the Association 
team. Another school cricketer of last 
season, W. P. Geen, of Haileybury, who 
played cricket for Monmouthshire, also 
won his “ Rugger ** Blue as a three-quarter 
back. 

Among other Public School cricketers 
who played in County cricket were K. B. 
Harper, of Uppingham (Middlesex), A. W. 
Carr, of SherVwme (Notts), and H. Critchley- 
Salmonson, of Winchester (Somerset), while 
the second-class Counties the Bedfordshire 
team included H. Grierson, of Bedford 
Grammar School, and H. R. Rennie, of 
Elstow School, and N. W. Wells-Cole, of 
Winohoster, played for Lincolnshire. 


By W. UVINQSTONB IRWIN. 

Inter-School cricket produced some 
extraordinary results, Eton beating Harrow 
by 9 runs after having “ followed on *’ and 
being 4 runs ahead with nine wickets down. 
R. St. L. Fowler, the Eton captain, had a 
large share in the victory, as he made top 
score in both innings, and in Harrow’s second 
innings took 8 wickets for 23 runs. Radley 
defeated Bradfield by 3 runs after a very 
close finish, and two school matches resulted 
in ties—Clifton v. Rugby, and Brighton 
V. Lancing. 

In the appended tables of Public School 
cricket in 1910 no mention is made of the 
matches played against several schools by the 
HaverfoM College team which came over 
from America. 


Bedford Grammar School beat the Leys School by 
107 nina, 

beat Dulwich Oollege by 64 runs, 
beat St. Paul’s School by 160 runs. 

Bedford Modem School beat Welliugbn-ongh Grammar 
School by 121 runs, 

beat Dunstable Grammar School by 62 mna, 
beat Dunstable Grammar School by 106 runs, 
drew with Wellingborough Gra mm a r School, 
drew with Oakham School, 
drew with University College School, 
lost to Elstow School by 85 runs. 

Bradfield College lost to Radley Oollege by 8 runs. 
Brighton CoUepe beat Dulw'lch OoUege by 9 wickets, 
beat Christ’s Hospital by 1 wicket, 
beat St. Paul's School by ISl runs, 
tied with Lacing College. 

Charterhouse School beat Wellington Oollege by 
3 wickets, 

drew with Westminster School. 

Cheltenham Oollege beat Clifton College by 1S7 runs, 
beat Haileybury College by an innings and 3 runs, 
lost to Marlborough by 6 wickets. 

OhigweU School drew with Forest School. 

Christ's Hospital Inst to St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
by 60 runs, 

lost to Brighton Collie by 1 wicket. 

City of London School beat Whitgift Gra mm ar School 
bv 27 runs, 

beat St. John’s College, Hoistpierpolnt, by 6 runs, 

lost to Cranleigh bv 93 runs, 

lost to Mill Hill School by 64 runs, 

lost to Eltham Oollege by 79 runs. 

Clifton College tied with Rugby School, 

lost to Cheltenham College by 187 nins, 
lost to Malvern College by 9 wickets. 

Oranleigh School beat City of London School by 93 runs, 
beat St. John’s School, Leatherhead, by 20 n\m, 
beat St. John’s Oollege, Hurstpierpoint, by 
7 wickets. 

Dover College beat St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, 
bv 3 wickets, 

beat St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, by 62 runs, 
drew with King’s School, Canterbury. 

Dulwich College drew with St. Paul’s School, 
lost to Brighton Oollege by 9 wickets, 
lost to Bedford Grammar School by 64 runs, 
lost to Tonbridge School by 103 runs. 

Elstow School beat Bedford Modem School by 86 runs, 
b«at Dunstable Grammar School by 7 wiaketa. 


Elstow School lost to Wellingborough Gr amm a r School 
by 116 runs. 

Eton College b«it Harrow School by 9 nms, 
drew witJi Winchester College. 

Fclsted School beat the Leys School by 31 runs, 
drew with King’s School, Canterbury. 

Pocest School beat 8t. John's S<^ool, Lea t herhead, bj 
30 runs, 

beat Eltham Oollege by 35 runs, 

drew with Chigwell School, 

drew with Mer^ant Taylors' Schoefi. 

Haileybury College beat Wellington Collage by an 
innings and 16 runs, 
drew with Uppingham School, 
lost to Cheltenham College by an Inningt and 
3 runs. 

Hidigate Scliool drew wdth Herdxant Taylors' School, 
drew with Mill Hill School. 

lAncing College drew with St. John's School, Leathcir- 
head, 

tied with Brighton College. 

Leys School beat Mill HiU School by 149 runs, 
lost to Bedford Grammar Schom by lOT rune, 
lost to Oundle SchocJ by 79 runs, 
lost to PeLsted School by 31 runs. 

Malvern College beat Repton School by an Innin g s aaa 
46 runs, 

beat Clifton College by 9 wickets. 

Marlbmough College beat Cheltenham College by 6 
. wickets, 

lost to Rugby School by an innings and 7 runs. 

Merchant Tavlors' S(hool beat St. John's Sriiool, 
Leatherhead, by 86 runs, 
drew with Highgate School, 
drew with Forest School, 
drew with Mill Hill School. 

Mill Hill School beat City of London School by 54 mna, 
drew with Highgate School, 
drew with Merchant Taylors’ School, 
lost to St. Paul's School by an innings and 159 nua, 
lost to the Leys School by 149 mns, 
lost to Univeiaity College School by 2 wickets. 

Oakham School beat Trent College by 156 nms, 
drew with Bedford Modern School. 

Oundle School beat the Levs School by 79 runs. 

Badlev Oollege beat Bradfield College by 8 runs. 

Repton School lost to Malvern College by an inn i n gs 
and 46 runs. 

Rossall School drew with Shrewsbury S^ool. 

Rugby School beat Marlborough College by an inn i n gs 
and 7 nms, 

tied with Clifton College. 

St. John’s Oollege, Huretpierpoint, lost to Whitgift 
Grammar School by 120 mns, 
lost to Oranleigh School by 7 wickets, 
lost to City of London Scliool by 6 runs. 

St. John’s School, Leatherhead, beat Christ’s Hospital 
by 60 mns, 

beat Epsom College by 39 runs, 

drew with Ijinclng College, 

lost to Oranleigh School by 20 runs, 

lost to Merchant Tavlors* School by 86 runs, 

lost to Forest School by 30 mns. 

St. Paul’s School beat Mill Hill School by an in ni n gs 
and 159 mns, 
drew with Dulwich College, 
lost to Brighton College by 131 mns, 
lost to Bedford Grammar School by IGO runs. 

Sedbergh School beat Gigelpswick School by 56 rune. 

Sherborne School drew with Tonbridge SchooL 

Shrewsbury School drew with Rossall School, 
lost to Uppingham School bv 8 wickets. 

Tonbridge School beat Dulwich OoUege by 103 mna, 
drew with Sheebonae SchooL 
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TTnivenity College School beat MiU Hill' School by 
3 wickets, 

drew with Bedford Modem School. 

Uppingham School beat Shrewsbury School by 
8 wickets, 

drew with Haileybury College. 

WeUingborough Grammar School beat Elstow School 
by 116 mns, 

drew with Bedford Modem School, 
lost to Bedford Modem School by 121 runs. 
Wellington College lost to Haileybury College by an 
innings and 16 runs, 

lost to Oliarterhouse School by 3 wickets. 
Westminster Scliool drew with Charterhouse School. 
Whitgift Grammar School beat St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoint, by 120 runs, 
lost to City of London School by 37 runs. 
Winohester College drew with Eton College. 

SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 

Edinburgh Academy beat Fettes College by 60 runs, 
drew with Merchiston School, 
lost to Glenalmond by 183 runs. 

Fettes College beat Loretto School by an innings and 
7 rurr., 

drew witli Glenalmond, 
lost to Edinburgh Academy by 50 runs. 
Gienalmond beat Edinburgh Academy by 183 runs, 
drew with Fettes College, 
lost to Merchiston School by 33 runs. 

Loretto School beat Merchiston School by 149 runs, 
loRt to Fettes College by an innings and 7 runs. 
Mefx±dsU>n School beat Glenalmond by 33 runs, 
drew with Edinburgh Academy, 
lost to Loretto by 149 mns. 

aiOHlBr TOTAL SCORES IN SCHOOL MATCHES, 1910. 
71 (lor 9 wicketsX Cheltenham College r. Haileybury 
College. 


853, Rugby School v. Marlborough (College. 

862, Malrera College v. Clifton College. 

340 (for 6 wickets), St. Paul's School v. Mill Hill School. 
338 (for 6 wickets), Forest School r. Chigwell School. 
291, Malvern College v. Repton School. 

289, Haileybuiy College v. Cbcltenlxam College. 

289 (for 8 wickets), Wellingborough Grammar School 
r. Beniford Modem S<^ool. 

286, Haileybury College v. Uppingham School. 

286, Sherborne School r. Tonbridge School. 

284, Bedford Grammar School r. St. Paul’s SchooL 
278, Tonbri<ige School r. Sherborne School. 

263 (for 3 wickets), Highgate School r. Mill Hill Scliool. 
262 (for 7 wickets), Bedford Gra mmar School v. Leys 
SchooL 

N.B.—It may be noticed that Victoria College, 
Jersey, made 425 for 7 wickets against Elizabethan 
College, Guernsey, E. Q. Le Sueur making 138 not 
out and R. J. Mead 108. 

In Scottish School cricket Glenalmond made 363 
for 6 wickets against Fettes, while other large totals 
were 299 by Fettes v. Loretto, and 279 Merchiston r. 
Edinburgh Academy. 

Lowsar Scx>iiss. 

49, Mill Hill School v. St. Paul's School. 

46, Wellington College r. Hailoybury College. 


Highest individual scores in School Cricket, 1910. 

146, P. O. H. Fender, St. Paul’s School r. Mill Hill 
School. 

128, P. J. Richardson, Clifton College v. Rugby SchooL 
118*, H. G- Vincent, Haileybury College v. Chdtenham 
College. 

113*, R. E. Sneath, University College Scho(d v. Mill 
HiU School. 


112, J. F. Dew, Cheltenham College v. HaUeybury 
College. 

109. P. J. Buckley, St. Paul's School v. Mill Hill SchooL 

108*, H. Grierson, Bedford Grammar School v. St. Paul’s 
SchooL 

107*, J. D. Cra=:thwaite, Uppingham School f. Shrews* 
bury School. 

107, P. H. Knott, Tonbridge School v. Sherborne S<diooL 

105, A. J. H. Roe, Merchant Taylora’ School v. St. 
John’s School, Lcatherhead. 

105, W. G. A. Caldwell, Roesall School v. Shrewsbury 
School. 

104*, P. W. H. Nicholas, Forest School v, Chigwell 
School. 

103*, A. C. Fluke, King’s School, Canterbury v. Dover 
Collie. 

103, J. L. Andrews, Rugby School e. Marlborougb 
College. 

100*, H. A. V. Maynard, Eastbourne College v. Kin^s 
School, Canterbury. 

99, C. PattesoD, Marlborough College v. Cheltenham 
College. 

99, C. A. Ca.4on, Highgate School v. Mill Hill SchooL 

98, A. C. Ingram, Bedford Modem School v. Welling¬ 
borough Grammar School. 

96. J. E. Pike, Eh^tow School r. Bedford Modem SchooL 

94*. C. N. Harding, Malvern College r. Clifton College. 

N.B.—F. H. Knott also made 155 lor a Public School 

Team v. M.C.C. 


SCOTTISH Schools. 

128, A. Fraser, Merchiston School v. Bdinboigh 
Academy. 

109, A. C. Williamson, Fettes College v. Glenalmond. 
107, G. B. Crole, Edlnbu?gh Academy v. Fettes College. 
99, L. Mclioan. Glenalmond v. Fettes College. 

94, G. L. Huntley, Loretto School r. Merchiston School. 
* fiignifles not out. 



How WE Beat Milligan's. 

By D. L, A. JBPHSON, Bx-Captain of Surrey County Bteven, 


M illigan’s was the swagger school at B., 
and the fellows, seventy all told, and 
anything between nine and seventeen in 
age, gave themselves airs that were posi¬ 
tively sickening to those who didn’t happen 
to be of their number. 

B. was, and is, as you all know, rather a 
place for schools, there being about a dozen 
of them, and Dr. Josser’s—old Joss as we 
oalled him—^where I was at the time, though 
not so large as Milligan’s, thought themselves 
just as good, but did not find it necessary 
to advertise the same by putting on the side 
so obtrusively apparent in their rivals. 
Rivals we were, whether at football, cricket, 
fives, athletics; 'ven in scholarship, for 
when any of their number passed a Local, 
or got an exhibition at one of the big public 
schools, or later did well at the ’Varsities, 
old Joss would say, “ Now, boys, for the 
honour of the old school,” and indeed now 
and again we did produce some decent 
” saps,” as witness Charles Flinders, fourth 
wrangler two years since. 

However, that’s by the way. I seem to 
be getting off the track somehow, for 1 
started with the intention of telling you 
how we beat Milligan’s. Well, here goes. 

It was the end of the summer term and 
we’d had a pretty fair season on the whole, 
winning seven out of the eleven matches 
played, losing two and drawing two, owing 
to the weather; once it rained all day, 
Milligan’s being our opponents. 

We had won the toss, and, going in first, 
put up ninety-nine for seven and then down 
came the rain, no more play possible— 
sickening luck, we thought. 

Milligan’a, as usual, had carried all before 
them, winning nine and drawing two, and 


were cock-a-hoop in consequence. Now 
came the last match of the season; on the 
morrow they were to play the return at 
Josser’s, and 1, being captain that year, was, 
as you may imagine, anxious to do welL 

There was no doubt that they had a 
rattling good team all round, three or four 
bats worth their twenty to thirty, bowling 
above the average, including a good medium 
left-hander, and a fast bowler pronounced the 
fastest at any school in England. Rotten 
stuff most of it, but he bumped ’em down, 
frightening the youngsters, and occasionally 
found the sticks ; and then—my word !—^you 
should have seen them fly! I’ve seen the 
off stump go bounding three yards or more, 
rattling against the ribs of the wretched 
“ keeper.” Not a bad fielding side either; 
indeed one little chap was a regular sprinter, 
and saved many a four by his whole¬ 
hearted work; I only wish we had had 
one in his class. Well, as I was saying, 
it was the day before our great match; 
we were at practice, when, as luck would 
have it, old Bulkely, our crack bat, reliable 
too, got a ball on the knee; didn’t think 
much of it at the time, but next morning 
it was swelled no end, and, in our schoolboy 
phrase, was giving him gip. 

I had gone down to have a look at the 
wicket, when young Green came charging 
down the field: 

** Say, Smithers, Bulkely wants to see 
you particularly ; he’s in bed, and his knee 
is something awful.” 

I went up to him at once and found him 
surrounded by the matron and two or three 
fellows examining the unlucky member. 

“ Hullo, Bulkely my son, what’s this 
I hear ? ” 


” Sorry, old chap: you can’t be more 
sick than I am, but it’s no use blinking the 
matter. I’m afraid Fm crocked for to-day— 
can’t stand, or I’d be there, you bet; yon 
know I’m not a shirker.” 

” No, no—^you’re keen enough ; but I say, 
old chap, it’s jolly rotten all the same. 
What on earth shall we do ? ” 

” Why not try Blakesly 7 I’ve seen him 
give a good show at times.” 

Oh yes, he comes off sometimes, but 
then other days he doesn’t—a bit uncertain ; 
besides, he’s got no nerve, and that’s about 
what we want. I’ve a good mind to give 
young Walters a chance,” I added. 

“ Why; he can’t bat for nuts.” 

“ May be not; I’m not so sure, mind you. 
He doesn’t go in for show, he won’t make 
runs; but he’s got a cool head, never gets 
flustered.” 

” Oh, well, perhaps you’re right.” 

So off I went and told young Walters 
what I wanted. ” Look here, sonnie, don’t 
yju try to make any runs—^just glue yourself 
to the pitch, see 7 Ton know what Copley 
is. When he fires them down, don’t draw 
away; you’re not a funk—I know that. Just 
get your bat in firont of you and block, 
block, block for all you’re worth, and 
when the ball don’t pitch straight get bang 
in front yourself; if he hits you—well, he 
hits you; if you survive you’ll have done a 
bit for the old schooL” 

This was rather a long speech for me to 
make; however, the young beggar only 
grinned and said: 

” Right you are,” and went off whistling, 
pleased as Punch. 

Two o’clock came, and shortly after 
Milligan’s, for all the world like a pack of 
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zebras, in their brown and orange stripes. I 
thought our colours, plain purple bound 
with pink, and the school crest, looked a 
precious sight neater. 

Menzies, their captain, came up, shook 
hands in approved fashion, and we strolled 
down together to view the wicket. 

“ Quite a decent bit of turf you’ve got 
here,” said he in the tone picked up from 
his ’Varsity brother. 

I felt inclined to kick him, but one has 
to be civil, so I merely murmured in a meek 
voice, ” Not bad.” 

Half-past two and the show started. 
Menzies won the toss and took in with 
him a tall, red-headed, raw-boned chap, 
Jawkins by name—quite a fair bat, a slow 
starter, but could hit when his eye was in. 

Menzies had rather too much flourish 
for me, though he made runs at times. VVe 
hfiwl some decent bowling, though too much 
of a muchness, no one very fast and no one 
very slow; however. I put on Snaithe, right- 
hand fast medium, and Bates, a left-hander 
of medium pace. 

I took the gloves standing up. Runs 
came slowly at first, but after two or three 
overs Menzies snicked one for two, and 
.Jawkins, opening his shoulders; got two 
beauties in succession, four apiece, then 
tried a third, mistimed it, caught it on the 
edge, when into the air it went, and Master 
Jawkins retired, one for nineteen. 

We were not dissatisfied. The next man 
gave but little trouble, then Menzies and 
Barlow made a stand, and when the former 
was bowled the score stood at forty-five 
for three, of which his share was twenty. 

The game slowed down on my changing 
the bowling; the seventh wicket was hard 
to got, the figures mounted and mounted, and 
when it fell the board registered ninety-five. 
They were a’l out 107. 

We had our work cut out, you bet, as time 
was getting on—twenty to five when 
Higgins and Brimly went to the wickets. 
We were supposed to draw at 6.30, and by 
that time il would be dusk and Copley in 
the dusk was no catch, I can tell you. 

He and their left-hander started the bowl¬ 
ing. Copley, tall, arms like a windmill, took a 
long slanting run and slammed them down 
at a positively dangerous pace; he was 
pitching them short and two or three went 
clean over the head of Higgins, one fortu¬ 
nately to the boundary for four. 

Then came Jones, the left-hander—^nice 
easy action, distinctly good—I thought. 
Brimly played carefully- -no runs resulted ; 
then again Copley, and with his second ball, 
a regular snorter, the sticks flew in all 
directions and poor old Higgins had to 
trudge pavilion wards—bowled—Copley, 0 ! 

One for four—a bod start. However, we 
hoped for better luck ; and it came, the next 
wicket putting on 23 before they were 
parted by Brimly getting his leg in front 
of a straight one from Pike, the left-hander 
—2 for 27, Brimly’s share of the same 
being 15. 

There was quite a tidy crowd on the 
ground watching the game, including old 
Joss himself, and his wife—a kind motherly 


soul, a great favourite with our chaps; she 
was sitting talking to Bulkely, who was 
lying on a couple of easy chairs; all our 
fellows, of course, with three masters, were 
there, two or three townspeople, and about 
a dozen Milliganites. 

Well, to go on with the game: four 
wickets were down for fifty—I began to get 
a bit anxious as I took my place at the 
wicket. They were giving Copley a rest, and 
we did better for a while. I was in no hurry 
to begin, got a couple of singles, then 
getting a sight of the ball made one or two 
decent shots, one a real beauty all on the 
carpet for four. 

And so the game see-sawed on, our chaps 
cheering when they got the chance, Milligan’s 
ditto at any little bit of fielding out of the 
ordinary. 

I will say that for them, they weren’t 
giving things away ; young Hetley in the 
long-field did wonders, saving any amount 
and bringing off a brilliant catch that got 
rid of Snaithe, who after playing carefully 
for some time thought he would have a go—it 
wasn’t a bad shot and seemed a certain four. 

However, it was no use grousing, though 
I felt pretty sick, I can tell you, as I knew 
the next chap was an absolute rotter. 

What induced Parkes to put him in the 
eleven (P. C. Parkes was captain the year 
before) except that they came from the 
same part of the country, Somerset, blest if 
I know. 

His name was C. Clairvaux de Malkyns, 
a slim weedy creature, who put on no end 
of side because his remote ancestor had 
cooked for William the Conqueror. 

De Malkyns thought himself quite a 
budding Palairet; indeed, he used to boast 
that ho had taken him for his model. Grace 
and style were his two fetishes, but they had 
nothing to back them up wdth, so after a 
few elegant flourishes with the bat no¬ 
where near the ball he just managed to 
touch one of Copley’s, which quickly 
deposited itself in second slip’s hands, 
and behold Master de Malkyns, crestfallen, 
on his way to the pavilion with a duck’s egg 
to his credit!—8 for 88. 

It looked very much like the ” cart.” 
The next man. Bates, was blind as a bat 
and wore glasses. I knew he couldn’t do 
much, so I kept the bowling to the best of 
my ability, just patting the ball for one 
before the end of the over, and so we 
gradually drew up to ninety-five, when in 
attempting a second run poor old Bates 
slipped and fell about a yaixi from home, 
and there we were, twenty past six, nine 
wickets down for ninety-five, making twelve 
to tie, thirteen to win, and only Walters, 
a kid of fourteen, quite untried, to come. 

Menzies looked at me with a smile. ” See 
it out, I suppose ? ” 

” Certainly,” I answered grimly, though 
I felt it was all ‘‘ U.P.” 

Walters came slowly up to the wicket 
amid a deadly silence. He looked cool 
enough, and as he passed me I said ” Feel 
all right, young ’im ? ” He nodded. “ Don’t 
forget what I told you; never mind the 
runs; keep your end up.” 


It was the second ball of the over, and 
he had to face Copley. To look at him you 
would have thought that he had been 
pla 3 dng County cricket all his life; he 
took his guard, placed his feet carefully— 
a short sturdy little figure, shock-headed, 
mouth compressed, senous as a judge, he 
waited. 

Copley sent down one of his expresses. 
” Wide,” signalled the umpire ; one to us, 
twelve to go. Next ball caught him on the 
toe, and glanced off for one. 

Walters hopped a bit, but got to the other 
end, and I had the rest of the over. 

In ten minutes we had amassed four 
runs; it must have been dreary to watch ! 
except that we were all so deadly keen— 
any moment might see the end. I took no 
risks, there wore no attempts at stealing 
short ones with young Walters limping 
badly. 

Then he faced Copley again, and I give 
you my word he got that ball on almost 
every part of his anatomy and took it like 
a hero, only ducking his head when the 
ball flew up and would otherwise have 
brained him. Call that stuff bowling ? I 
don’t. 

Twenty to seven, the score had crept by 
ones till it arrived at 105 ! — two to tie. 
three to win !—and then ’twas touch and 
go: I caught one on the edge, it went up 
into the air towards cover, but the silly 
blighter dropped it and we got safe across 
—one to tie, two to win! Walters 
facing Copley. 

My heart was in my mouth, dead silence 
all round, mist growing thicker each moment. 
WTiizz went the ball—he touched it and 
we ran for all we were worth—two ! the 
game was ours! 

Such a shout as went up—our fellows 
positively howled with delight; well, it did 
me good to hear it. 

Even Menzies remarked to young W’alters, 
“ Well played, youngster.” They took their 
defeat like sportsmen, and when they went 
off it was with a far better feeling than had 
existed between us for years. 

Old Joas came down handsomely and 
gave us a jolly good spread, at which he 
made a speech in which he said : ” He was 
proud of the school, proud of the team, and 
proud of young Walters, to whose dogged 
English pluck this glorious victory was in 
great part due.” 

Ah, well, that’s some years ago; last 
mail I had a letter from Walters—he’s an 
engineer on the Western frontier, pushing 
the great highway ever North, and should 
he live there will be no more tales of ” the 
Broken Road.” 
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A VERY HOT CORNER. 
{From a Drawing by STANLEY L. WOOD.) 
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A Single-Handed Crdise. 

By H. WALLER, 

Author of “ An Sail," “ Hound the Note Light," eU, 


I T is now many yoars, I am afraid to 
think how many, since 1 wrote an 
account of a few of my sailing experiences on 
the Thames for the pages of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper.” Since that time circumstances have 
changed my cruising-groimd, if 1 may so ex¬ 
press it, to the open sea, and I now propose 
to jot down a short history of one of my first 
oruises. 

Let me tell you to commence with that I 
usually sail alone, and although I appreciate 
genial companions as much as most folk, 
yet 1 am not peculiar in stating that the 
single-handed sailor finds a great charm in 
his solitude and in feeling that the whole 
management of the boat depends upon his 
individual efforts. As to being lonely, why, 
there is simply no time to think about it, 
if he has a breeze, and there is not much fun 
in sailing without. 

My little craft is about fifteen feet long, 
with a small deck forward, and is ” dandy ” 
rigged—that is to say, she has three sails, 
namely, jib, mainsail, and mizzen. This is, 
in my opinion, by far the best rig for single- 
handed sailing, as not only are the sails, 
being small, easily handled, but, if caught 
in a blow, the boat will ” lie to,” head to 
wind, under the jib and mizzen, while you 
lower and reef the mainsail. In a strong 
wind, it is possible to sail under the jib and 
mizzen only, but the boat will not, in such 
circumstances, make much progress to wind¬ 
ward. 

As I shoved off from the beach some few 
miles west of Brighton everything seemed to 
be in my favour for a go^ run along the 
south coast to the Isle of Wight. The 
breeze being off the land, the water was 
smooth and, witti a strong westerly going 
tide, I reeled off the miles in fine st 3 de, in 
due course passing the mouth of Littlehamp- 
ton Harbour. A few miles past, here I kept 
farther out, as my sailing directions told me 
to beware of the rocks off Bognor. These 
rocks run out in a south-easterly direction 
for a couple of miles or so. and woe betide the 
boat that happens to land on the top of one 
of them should there bo any sea running. 

Beyond Bognor, Selsey Bill has to bo 
passed, and at low water it is necessary to 
steer a good way from the coast and sail 
through the Looe Channel, whereas, at hig^ 
tide, one can approach quite close to the 
BiU. Of course, with a boat such as mine, 
only drawing about a foot of water when the 
centre-plate is housed, it is possible to play 
tricks in shallow water which would bo fatal 
to a deeper boat with a fixed keel. 

It was clear weather; and Culver Cliff, 
at the eastern end of the Island, and 
the “ Nab ” lightship were now plainly 
visible, and I shaped my course for Bem- 
bridge. The shores of the mainland were 
now becoming somewhat indistinct; 1 could, 
however, with my glasses, just make out the 
entrance to Chichester Harbour, a neigh¬ 
bourhood which, alas ! I was fated to be 
better acquainted with later on. 

Up to now I had satisfied the cravings of 
the inner man with an occasional biscuit, but 
the present, with open water all around 
and hardly a ship in sight, seemed just the 
opportunity to indulge in something rather 
more substantial. The jib sheet was, there¬ 
fore, pulled to windward, the mizzen hauled 
taut, the mainsail lowered, and all hands— 
I had only the usual two on me—piped to 
dinner. What an appetite a sea trip such 
as that I am describing does give one; in 


fact, it would be difficult to say what one 
could not eat, provided, of course, that it 
was edible. 

Dinner over, we are off again ; and, pro¬ 
fiting by the advice of a fisherman who 
happened to turn up, we—that is the boat 
and I—^just clearer! the treacherous ledge off 
Bembridge and brought up in the harbour. 

A most successful and delightful cruise; 
but I have more to tell; for on the morrow 
we turn tail and start for home again. 

The morrow came ; and, so far as weather 
was concerned, matters looked about as 
unpropitious as possible. It was drizzling 
a bit, and the wind was gusty; but there 
did not seem very much of it, and I was 
inclined to imagine a seafaring man, whom I 
met on the pier, a bit of a funk for strongly 
advising me not to start. “ It’s too bad for 
you,'* he said. My experience of the 
previous day had made me over-confident, 
and I only took the wind into consideration, 
which, blowing from the south-west, would 
be in my favour. I did not reckon on the 
sea it might turn up. 

After getting up my anchor I sailed out of 
the harbour, and was secretly pleased that 
my cautious adviser witnessed the start. 
For the first quarter of an hour or so all 
went well; but, as I left the shelter of the 
Island, the waves got higher and occasionally 
hit the boat on the starboanl quarter so 
spitefully as to deluge me with spray, and 
soon a considerable quantity of water was 
washing about the floor-boards. I thought 
that perhaps she might go drier if I sailed 
nearer the wind, so I luffed up a bit, and 
certainly made rather better weather of it. 
But I was getting too far out to sea. 

In the circumstances, as it seemed im¬ 
practicable to steer my direct course, I 
deemed it advisable to put back, and I 
imamned the grin with which my pier friend 
would greet me on my return, if he was still 
on the look-out. The bow of the boat was, 
therefore, once more pointed towards the 
Island, and I longed for the time when I 
should find myself under its shelter. No 
good longing; a foul tide, nearly a head 
wind, and the short steep seas soon con¬ 
vinced me that it was quite impossible to 
make any perceptible progress in the 
required direction and that there was 
absolutely no prospect of my regaining the 
haven, which I had left in such confidence 
a short time before. Well, there was no 
help for it. I must face the open sea again; so 
I decided to ‘‘ lie to ” and take down the 
remaining reef in the mainsail. The boat 
was now jumping about in the most exas¬ 
perating manner, and I was chucked about 
unmercifully, as I bungled tiie tying of the 
reef points. 

On my outward voyage I had congratu¬ 
lated myself on enjoying the freedom of the 
open sea, so immeasurably superior.I thought, 
to my expeditions on the river, where tugs, 
with strings of barges attached, fussy steam¬ 
boats, and sailing barges, vied with each 
other to make navigation uncomfortable for 
the skipper of a small boat, or at any rate 
appeared to do so; but what would I not 
give for that river now, where, if I found the 
wind and waves too much for me, I could 
easily fetch a more sheltered reach, or, at the 
worst, run the boat ashore. 

The mainsail has now been close-reefed 
and the boat is flying through the seas dead 
before the wind; for I had decided to try 
and run into Chichester Harbour for shelter. 


tiie entrance to which I had noted on the 

previous day. 

What roaring seas I had bdiind me! To 
this day it is a marvel to me how 1 caeaped 
being pooped. They reared up, and, just 
as I thought disaster inevitable, up went the 
stem of the buoyant little craft, and the next 
instant down she plunged until her bows 
and part of her deck were under water. 
Then she would shake herself free and the 
process was repeated ad finem. 

As I neared the mainland, I kept a brisk 
look-out forward, for I knew that it was 
necessary, in order to avoid the sandbanks 
at the mouth of the harbour, to enter on the 
west side. The weather was so thick, how¬ 
ever, that it was next door to an impossi¬ 
bility to pick my Way. 

The seas seemed now to be coming at me 
from all directions, and not only spray, but 
green water, was finding its way aboard. 
I was convinced that matters did not 
mend very shortly the boat would be 
swamped. 

What is that horrible crashing noise 
ahead ? Breakers ? Yes. Huge waves 
were heaping and dashing down on the sands 
although I still appeared to be a considerable 
distance from the land. I was evidently 
almost on the Pole Sands. The water just 
to the left of me looked somewhat less tur¬ 
bulent, so I steered in that direction. It 
was fortunate I did so, for, had I grounded on 
those outer sands, it is doubtful whether I 
should have lived to tell the tale. As it 
happened, I grounded some few minutes 
later on the sand which gradually shallowed 
to the shore. I had, of course, missed the 
entrance to the harbour. 

I let my sails down with a run, jumped 
overboard, and put my boat, which was now 
nearly half full of Water, head to sea, and 
vainly scanned the shore for help. None 
being forthcoming, I let go my anchor 
and baled out the water, in the hope that 
as the tide rose my boat would weather it. 
I felt quite sad at leaving the little craft to 
the mercy of the angry sea that would soon 
be raging round her. 

After walking a considerable distance I 
discovered a cottage, and the owner, a fisher¬ 
man, was foriunately at home. I obtained 
little comfort from him, however, for he 
assured me that before we could get back the 
rising tide would render it impossible to 
approach the boat, which he was convinced 
would be dashed to piecea Matters were 
not quite so bad as this, however, for, becom¬ 
ing water-logged, she broke away from her 
anchor and washed ashore during the night, 
and a few new planks and a fi^h centre¬ 
board case put her once more in sea-going 
order. 

Moral. —In boat-sailing, don’t despise 
the advice of those who, very possibly, have 
more experience than yourself, and don’t 
be too venturesome in exploring unknown 
waters, or you may “ get catched,” as they 
call it, as I did. 
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MAGIC TRIANGLES 

SHOWING 

THE WONDERS IN NUMBERS. 

By H. P. L. Meyer. 


PART in. 

fpHE three articles in Vol. XXXL page 15, and in this 
J. Tolume, pages 44fl and 4«3, give the trianglna of 
16 and 25 oelhs but we mast not omit the sfiuare 
cumbers 1, 4, 9, 36, 49, 64, etc. The 1 is a ring and 
square and everything in it^lf, and the 4 has a ring of 
S numbers with the sum of 6. 



The 9 has a ring of 3 (l-f6)=21, and the 3 aides 
have each the sum of 21, The ring is 1 -|- 4 + 2 4- 6 -|- 3 + 
6a=21. The rule of subtracting the 3 corners from the 
largest number, then adding the first and last of the 
remaining numbers, and multiplying this sum by 3, 
in order to obtain the sum of the ring, is for the 4 : = 3 
£l_f.(4_3)l = .'Kl + l)=6 ; for the 1 : = 3[l-f (l-3)] = 3 
<1 —2)=—3; and the distance betw’een +6 and —3 
is 9 ; between 6 and 21 is 15, and so on. The central 
eum of the ring for the 


diflercncee 

1 Ls3(l-2) =-3 
4 „ 3 (1 + 1) = 6> [6 

9 „ 3(1 + 6) = 

16 „ 3 (l + 13)= 43 f “ } 6 

I 27 U 

25 „ 3 (1 + 22)= 69 I [6 

\ 33 I 

36 „ 3 (1 + 33)= 102 [6 

I 39 

49 „ 3(1 + 46)«111^ 

64 „ 3 (1 + 61)=1S6 
81 „ 3 (1 + 78)= 237 
100 „ 3 (1 + 97)=294 

Many tinngs we cannot perceive with onr senses, 
•but our mind can discover them. We cannot soe the 
ring in number 1, but it is there, beuiuse its value 

is —3. 

The triangle of 36 cells has 10 rings with the sum 
of 102. 



Another arrangement, showing 4 of the 10 hexagons, 
and which also allows the reversal of the small and 
large numbers, is this: 



More difficult of construction is the triangle of 49 
cells, which has 15 rings of the sum of 141. 



The 6 numbers from 41 to 22 in the vertical line also 
amoant to 141. Also here the places of 1 and 46, 2 and 
45, 3 and 44, and so on to 24 and 23, can be chanced 
and the 15 rings have each the sum of 141. The top 
ring is now 22 + 43+24+6+33 + 13, and will then be 
25+4+23 + 41 + 14+34. 


Equally difficult Is the one of 64 calls, for it k«a 
21 rings, each of 6 numbers, and each has the sum 
of 1H6. The ocntral vertical lino has abo the sum 
of 186. 



'I'lie 1 stands in the centre, and belongs to 3 nngs 
which are 

14^-61 + 1 + 59+48+3 
15+2 + 49+58+l + Gl 
1 + 58 + 21 + 29+18+59. 



R. A. 0. (Belfast). No chance whatever for snch 
sketches to be accepted for publication. If you 
really wish to become an artist you mu^t recognise 
the fact that you have years of training before you. 

Monthly reader (Penge),—No; there is no mistake, 
for when pulled down with the guylines it takes 
that form. Nos. 8 and 2 being afterwards bent to a 
curve by the guyllne^. as in Fic. 17. You must find 
the most efficient curve by experiment. 

G. F. (Gravesend).—Your best if not only way would 
be to address the editors at the particular public 
schools you may select, but don’t be too sanguine 
of success. You see, the magazines are primw ily in¬ 
tended for the boys and old boys, and they have to 
be paid for, even by these. We may be giving a 
special article on School Magazines before long. 


K. K. I. (Bombay),—We are already fully ropplled. 
Why not try your hand, as a start, in our various 
drawing competitions? 

A. W. (I. of W.).—If by designing you mean, as we 
suspect, drawing for the magazines, we can only say 
that the competition is very keen, and there are very 
many failures for the few who really succeed. See 
reply to K. K- I. 

Pencils.— Messrs. Orr & Sons, wholesale and 
export stationers, 131 Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
send as specimens of their leading pencils, which 
they claim to be the best value in the market. Ihey 
include 01+3 Recfield Copying Pencils, Git’s Terri¬ 
torial, Orr’s School of Art, and Orr’s Imperial 
Pencils. The latter arc recommended for out¬ 
door work. All seem excellent. 







Get Your 
Money’sWorA 




When you buy a 
watch you make sure 
that it bears the name of i 
a responsible maker. 

Why, then, are you not 
just as particular when 
you pay only 5/-? You 
need not throw your 
money away, for there is 
more quality and dura¬ 
bility in an Ingersoll 5/- ^ 

Watch in comparison if 

with its price than in any Edipta • 6/6 

other watch in the world. Junior- • • 6/6 

It stands alone as the Midget • • 6/6 

cheap ivatch of quality. 

But, rcraembwl there's no two ways about It—' Ingersoll * 
must be on the dial of the watch you buy if you want ta 
gel your money’s worth, 

ON SALE BY 12,000 BRITISH DEALERS. 

Write us if you have any difficulty in findins an IngcrsoU dealer. 
ROBT. a INGERSOLL A BRO,. 289 Audrey Hone, Ely Pbce. Lea dnu . EXL 


FAMBD CliTDE IBUILT MODEI. RACING YACHTS. 

**■rltannia,*’ “White Heather,•• “Thletle/* “Shamrock,” “Meteor- 
etc., deeisne. 

Each Yacht Tested in water undeV full Sail and guaranteed. Complete 
with Sails and Spars, lioad Keel. Helm, etc. Length of Dec^lfi ms., A6 * 
16 ins., 7/6; .18 ms. 10/9; 20 rms., 12/6; 
21 ins., lS/9; 22 ins., 17/6; 24 ins., 22/6; 
1 carriage free. For Larger Sizes and 

V other Designs, see New Catalogue below 

////h? W RACING STEAM & ELECTRIC 

//////k W torpedo boats. 

////////h ^ above in stock now. Orders exe- 

/////////// cuted bry return. 

//////////// Now Ready.— new ILLUSTRATED 

////////////A CATALOGUE No. 36 of above and 

/////////////A other designs of Steam, Clockwork, end 

//////////////A I Electric Racing Boats. Clyde Built 

1/ Models of all the well-known racing 

yachts. Model Yacht and Ship's Fittings, 
^ Steering Qear, Flags, Blocks, etc.. 

Marine Engines. Electric Launch Motors. 
Propellers, Stem Tubes with Stuffing 
Boxes and Shafts, Boilers for Marine 
Engines, etc., etc. Free to “ B.O.P.” 
readers on receipt of 2d. stamps for postage. 

CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENGINE DEPOT. 

Model Yacht Builders, Engineers and Electricians. 

01ga»rfow, 




Watches 


BRITISH CYCLE M*F’G. CO. (1901), Ltd. 

(Dept. B.P.), 1 <fe 3 Berry Street. LiverpooL 


5 PERSIAN. GRATIS. The WINNER. Post Free, Ad. 

^ rAMiflrn fttamDs. everv one different, inclnding 


Shah Nasr-ed^din, Lion, &c. 

With every “Sultan- Packet, 3d., containing 76 genuine 
varietiee including the latest British Colonial TrenKsranu 1911 
(Sultan), Asores1911 (“ Republica” surcharge on King; Manuel 
Equatorial Africa 1911 (Native Warrior). Spanish Morocco. China, 
Guatemala, Dominion of New Zealand 1910, Philippine Islands, Servia 
(King Peter), Bulgaria (King Ferdinand), Roumauia (King Charles). 
Turkish Empire. Columbia Republic. Kingdom of Prussia, Venezuela, 
Tunis (Mosque). Paraguay. Montenegro (Celebration 1910), San 
Marino, Zanzibar (Sultan All bin Hamoud), <kc.. See. 

Entire packet of 75 varieties, including gratis set of 6 Persian 3d. 
PoetaKS Id. extra (Colonies and abroad 3d. extra). Only one 
“ Sultan ” packet supplied to each applicant. 

HAVE YOU seen our 1911 Price List and Guide to Stamp collecting? 
If not, write for it at once. It is gratis on application and is the best 
Stamp List published. 100 pages, 4(X) illustrations, full of bargains. In 
Packeta Sets, and Albums, &c. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SET OF 4 BULGARIA 1911, FREE. 

To every purchaser of Packet B 20, id. poet free, who aske to eeo my cheap approval 
aheete I give abaolately free this fine set of 4 BULGARIA just issued. 1 stot. view of 
a mountain Fortress. 3 si. portrait of King Ferdinand. 8 st. view of Tirnova. the ancient 
Capital. 6 st. three-quarter length portrait of King in TtTiite Military Uniform. The 
packet contains 60 genulue varieties from PortugUBM India IBll (surcharged 
Ropublicai. Nyassa 1911, Camala (surcharged itepublica). Iceland, Mozambique, 
Angola. Zanzibar. Southern Nigeria, Gold Coast, Dutch Indies, South 
Australia. New Zealand, Cape, U.S.A. (Warship). Russia 1874, etc. The set 
and packet all for 8U., posUge Id. extra.—C. Q. Cbockkb, 1«J Glenroy Street, Oardlff. 


‘‘RETIRAL SALE** PACKET, FREE t! 

Post free, and only given to applicants for Sheets dnrlng Jnne and Joly (nett reduced 
eJear-out inicet and big discount besides) who send age. House or School address. No 
Sheets sent o/o shore.* Packet with scarce old Chill. Ceylon (King), also old ISc. 
Qneen, set 2 old Roamania. old Finland, old Porto Rico, Veneanela, and 80 others. Aid, 
DifFBRKNT. The above Open SO dayt only. Monnted Collection of 1.000, 8*. 6d.; unmounted 
7«. ; 3.000. 3S«. ; 3,000, moonted, 83<.; postage Sd. Inland, li. extra abroad. Best Mounts, 6d. 
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C OUPABISONS at any time are odioust 
and when made between the lower 
animab and ourselves, particularly so. Yet, 
notwithstanding our dislike for the habit 
of too many so-called “ Lovers of animals *’ 






By W, W. 


experts in the art of washing from time 
immemorial, it is—s {peaking broadly— 
of comparatively recent date that mankind 
has learnt to fully realise the ideal of the old 
adage which tells us Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.** And it is truly surprising 
to reflect that only a few centuries ago, 
when our ancestors were disporting them¬ 
selves in the gayest of garments, and the 
dirtiest of skins, the cat and the sparrow 
were as particular regarding their personal 
appearance as were, most probably, their 
ancestors thousands of years before ever 
man appeared ui>on the earth. 

For even the animals (who never listened 


Here at the Zoo one may study to advan¬ 
tage the order and disorder of the bath, and 
see how every beast and bird has its own 
particular method of cleaning itself. Some, 
like the cats and rodents, use their tongues 
as we should use a flannel, generally employ¬ 
ing their paws to assist in making a lather. 
Others, like the kangaroo, prefer the dry 
method, and comb themselves from head to 
foot until they shine again. But how the 
badger, who allows his bed to become 
a perfect dream of dirtiness, contrives 
to look so spick and span, is one of the 
mysteries that Dame lienee has not yet 
cleared up. 

Still, even the animal world has its Dirty 
Dicks; and the rhinoceros, as the king of 
them all, will placidly aUow the dirt to 
accumulate upon him until it dries and 
crumbles off in the form of dust. 

Like that other dweller in the Arctic snows, 
namely the Esquimau, the polar bear does 
not wash, neither indeed does the seal or the 
walrus, but then, as with the Ashes, it may 
be said that they spend their lives in one 
perpetual bath. 



The Kangaroo prefers the ** Dry Cleaning*' method, and combs himself from head to foot. 


who affect to extol the virtues of the humbler 
creation to the disparagement of our own 
s^iecies, we cannot but admit that the 
birds and beasts have a decided advantage 
over us, in that, whereas they have been 


to a lecture upon Hygiene in their lives) 
have realised that cleanliness is necessary 
to health ; and it is a signifleant fact that 
of all the races of mankind, the strongest, 
most intelligent, and bravest are the cleanest f 


“ Every bird his own scrubbing brush,** 
seems to be the avian motto at the Zoo, 
and there is not a bird but cleans himself 
from head to foot a dozen times a day. 
Even the loathly vulture is a perfect paragon 
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of cleanlineas, whilst none ore more careful himself, or eating somebody olse*s property, —The Oookroaoh washes his le^ and 

in their ablutions than the little cockney he will wash a brother cockroach—just to feelers by drawing them through his half- 
eparrow, who, even in the winter, tumbles keep his hand, or rather mouth, in—eh ? opened jaws. 


The Cat is proverbial for Cleanliness, and the Tiger, as the largest of the Cat tribe, washes on a correspondingly large and elaborate scale. 


out of bed at an nnearthly hour and takes 
his icy tub without a iiiiver. However, 
not to give the sparrow more than his doe, 
it should be added that his normal tempera¬ 
ture would be accompanied by delmum 
in a human being. 

But of all the creatures in the Zoo, the 
cleanest, and the neatest, is at once the 
most' unsightly and the most abhorred. 

We mean that dweller amongst the hot 
water-pipes—^the cockroach. Evil-smelling, 
hairy, crusty, bandy-legged, and living in 
the dirtiest of environments, the cockroach, 
with a more than Dutch enthusiasm for 
washing, spends his time, or at least a good 
two-thirds of it, in shampooing his legs and 
whiskers. Anyone who cares to keep one 
of these commonest of insects in a jam jar 
may witness such a display of dusting, 
scrubbing, washing, and general tittivating 
as would astonish even the redoubtable 
Mra MaoStinger. For the cockroach 
makes nothing of washing his three pairs of 
feet—or hands, whichever you please— 
after having run across the floor; and, 
such is his admost morbid love of cleanliness Whatever may be said of his appearance, the phrase “a lick and a promise** could never have 

that when not actually engaged in washing originated with the Cockroach. 


CM 
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THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO” 

BY PERCY P. WBSTERMAN, 

Author of ^*A Lad of Qrit^* Ac* 

CHAPTia XIII.—WB FIND THE W&BCK. 


fllHX day was well advanced before the pre* 
X parations for the finding of the wreck 
were completed, and the blazine snn beat 
down with terrific heat upon tne surface 
of the glassy sea. Both boats were 
lowered, and tropical awnings rigged to 
protect their crews, who, clad in the 
lightest of white clothing and wearing 
straw hats, were full of enthusiasm for 
work in spite of the enervating heat. 

In the whaler went my father, the 
doctor, and five seamen, while the gig con¬ 
tained Uncle Herbert, three seamen, and 
myself; the bo’sun and the quartermaster, 
two deck hands, and Yadillah remaining 
on board the For tuna. Both boats were 
armed, while the quick-firer was ready for 
instant action in case of a surprise. 

A gentle pull for about half a mile 
brought the boats to the approximate 
position of the wreck of the Spanish 
treasure ship. This we found to be just 
inside the reef, which at this point was 
less than a foot above the surface, the 
gush of the breakers causing a heavy swell 
as the larger of the rollers broke over the 
ridge of coral. 

Inside the reef at this point the lagoon 
was too deep to distinguish the bottom, 
while, judging from the colour of the 
water, it descended abruptly into a large 
hole or crater. After sounding for two 
hours we found that such was the case, 
for, although the average depth of the 
lagoon was but six fathoms, there was a 
sunken bed, roughly 400 yards in length 
and 120 in breadth, where bottom 
was foimd at from twelve to fifteen 
fathoms, the deepest part being close to 
the reef. By the ** arming ** of the lead— 
the tallow placed in a cavity in the bottom 
of the sinker—the bed was found to be 
composed not of fine white sand like the 
greater part of the lagoon, but of mud and 
sand mixed into a dark gritty substance, 
with plenty of vegetable growth. 

It was the time of spring tides, and the 
rise, though but three feet, was sufficient 
to prevent the divers from descending on 
account of the constant swell over the reef; 
so, while waiting till the tide had subsided 
Buifficiently to silow the coral to act m a 
breakwater, the grapnels were brought into 
play in the hope of finding some portions 
of the wreck. 

Cast after cast resulted in nothing more 
than the disturbing of the bottom to such 
an extent that the clear water became dis¬ 
coloured till it resembled liquid mud, and 
though masses of long, tendril-like sea¬ 
weed were brought up, there were no 
indications of any foreign substance lying 
on the floor of the lagoon. At length one 
of the irons brought up a piece of wood, 
water-logged and covered with weeds and 
barnacles. 

Whipping out his knife. Uncle Herbert 
scraped the excrescences from the piece of 
timl^r and, to the delight of the crews of 
both boats—for the whaler, on hearing of 
the find, had come alongside the gig—he 
announced that it was a fragment of oak 
planking, with the marks of the bolts and 
trenails still plainly visible. 

“ It’s part of an old ship, beyond 
doubt,” he remarked. ‘‘ See! the wo^ is 
almost as hard as iron, yet black with years 
of submersion in salt water. I think we 
are somewhere near the mark.” 


•* So well, so good,’* replied my father. 
” But I think well have a spell now. Just 
buoy the spot before we leave, and the 
divers can descend later in the day.” 

We returned to the Fortuna, the boats 
being left at the booms instead of being 
hoisted inboard, while the diving-suits 
were carefully overhauled and the valves 
tested. 

While we were at lunch the bo’sun re¬ 
ported : ” Natives coming off, sir.” 

” Bother the natives! exclaimed Dr. 
Conolly. ” Their attentions are becoming 
too frequent. Let’s see what they want 
this tame.” 

Upon going on deck we found that a 
fleet of twenty small outrigger canora was 
approaching, their occupants being without 
the war costumes which they wore on the 
previous occasion. As they came nearer 
they waved their hands in token of friend¬ 
ship, and displayed baskets of yams, 
coooanuts, taro, and bananas, while one 
or two had live pigs trussed to bamboos. 

** We shall have to watch them care¬ 
fully,” remarked mv father, ” although 
they are not armea. Keep your rifles 
handy, but on no account frighten them. 
The provisions will be most acceptable, 
for we must be dependent on the island 
for food and water for some time.” 

The leading canoe came dexterously 
alongside, and a tall, well-built man, who 
was apparently a chief, sprang up the side 
and gained the deck, accompanied by five 
of his companions. Others would have 
followed, but by a peremptory gesture the 
bo’sun kept them off. 

The chief, who was head and shoulders 
taller than the rest of the natives, ran 
towards my father and went through the 
nose-rubbing ceremony, doing the same 
honour to my Uncle Herbert, Dr. Conolly, 
and myself; then, rapidly speaking a few 
words to his companions, he made signs for 
us to accept the presents they brought. 

In a few minutes the various eatables 
were flying over the bulwarks in a man¬ 
ner somewhat resembling, but far more 
pleasant than, the shower of stones with 
which they had greeted us on the previous 
day, till the skylight was heaped with 
enough fruit and vegetables to last ns a 
week, and half a dozen squealing pigs lay 
struggling in the scuppers. 

In return we presented the chief with a 
small looking-glass, which he hung round 
his neck, a hatchet, some cloth and beads, 
and two empty three-pounder brass 
cylinders. The latter he received with con¬ 
siderable trepidity, but finally he bound 
them with a strip of cocoa-fibre and 
dangled them from his mop of thick hair, 
lauding in high glee as they clanked with 
every movement of his head. 

We then took him all over the yacht, 
keeping a sharp eye on the natives, who, 
having recovered their usual spirits, were 
laughing and talking and making signs in 
dumb ^ow like delighted children, and 
showed a tendency to pilfer any small metal 
articles they could conveniently hide. 
Even when detected in the act of thieving 
they would roar with merriment as if 
proud of being found out, and on putting 
down the stolen articles they woiild rub 
noses with the nearest member of the crew 
and immediately lay hands on the next 
object that took their fancy. 


For the chief’s edification the quick-firer 
was discharged, upon which he fell on the 
deck and hid his head in his arms. To 
still further impress him, a barrel was 
towed to a good distance from the yacht 
and a few rounds from the Maxim knocked 
it into a multitude of splinters. The bilge- 

ump took his fancy to such an extent that 

e ordered two of ms followers to continue 
working on it, till the pump sucked dry 
with a gurgling noise that caused the men 
to drop the levers as if they were 
red-hot. 

At length, after many signs whereby he 
clearly expressed a wish for us to visit him 
ashore, the chief was induced to go over 
the side, and to the accompaniment of a 
weird song of welcome uttered by fifty 
lusty voices, he was paddled at a great 
rate to the l^ach. 

** A spell ashore will be a change,. 
Reggie,” remarked my father. ** Shall 
we ^ve a look at their village? ” 

“Will it be safe?” 

“ I think so, if we take proper precau> 
tions. The natives evidently have had a 
good object lesson, and I don’t think they 
will give us any trouble.” 

So the gig was manned, and my father^ 
the doctor, myself, and five men went 
ashore. We were all armed, and, in addi¬ 
tion, four large breakers were taken in 
order to replenish the supply of fresh 
water. 

“ We will be back within two hours, I 
hope,** said my father to Uncle Herbert 
on pushing off; “ keep an eye on the shore, 
however, although I don’t anticipate any 
trouble. In the meantime get the diving- 
ff^r into the whaler and we°U make a start 
directly we return.” 

Nearly the whole village awaited ns on. 
the sandy shore, and once again the cere¬ 
mony of rubbing noses was performed with 
the chief and several of the head men. 
Leaving two of the men to guard the 
boat, with instructions to lie a few yards 
off shore and to fire their rifles should they 
hear the report of ours, we made our way 
towards the village, accompanied by the 
chief men and femowed by the shouting^ 
throng. 

There was a broad but winding path 
through the dense scrub, which, ascending 
a gentle rise, presently entered a thick 
belt of palm-trees. On one side of the 
road was a bubbling stream, but from the 
Fortuna there were no siras of its entering 
the sea, so we concluded it fed a lake in 
the depths of the brushwood. 

On emerging from the palm-wood half 
an hour later we came upon a large clearing, 
in the centre of which was a st^kade sur¬ 
rounding the village. A narrow gateway 
gave access to the huts, which were suIk 
stantially built and roofed with palm> 
leaves. The chief led the way to his house, 
a long structure built of trammed trunks 
of trees, decorated in many vivid colours. 

Outside was a kind of verandah, under 
which rugs of cocoa-fibre were placed, and 
squatting down on his heels, the chief 
motioned us to do likewise, while pieces of 
baked meat, yams, and cocoa-nuts were 
placed before us. 

“ I don’t think we had better touch the 
meat,” remarked the doctor, “it might 

be-” and a suggestive shrug of his. 

shoulders completed the sentence. 
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** Do yon think it possible that these 
men are cannibals ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Possible and highly probable,” replied 
Dr. ConoUy. “ But that we shall soon find 
out.” 

Presently the chief clapped his hands, 
and the crowd in front of us, who wore 
regarding us with the greatest curiosity, 
feU back, forming a large semicircle. Into 
the space sprang two men, dressed in fi^ 
native armour of thick fibre with fish-sldn 
kelmets, and without a moment’s hesitation 
they attacked each other with large clubs of 
heavy wood. 

Telling and shouting they jumped about 
with marvellous agility, ^eir ponderous 
weapons clashing with a dull thud so fre¬ 
quently that the sound resembled the 
beating of a rattle. 

“ Don’t worry, Reggio,” said my father, 
noticing the anxious look on my face, 

they are only playing to amuse us—a sort 
of return on the part of the chief for 
showing him- 

** Are they playing ? Look! ” exclaimed 
the doctor, springing to his feet, for at that 
moment one of the combatants, nimbly 
avoiding a sweeping blow, had shortened 
his club and struck his opponent fairly 
between the eyes. The fish-skiii crumpled 
as if made of paper before the blow, and 
the man sank senseless to the ground, and 
with a whoop of triumph the victor tore off 
the other’s head-dress, and, drawing a 
jagged-edged sword of sharks’ teeth, pro¬ 
ceeded to make a variety of fancy cuts and 
passes before hewing off the head of his 
senseless victim. 

*'Stop that!” shouted the doctor, in a 
voice that made his meaning perfectly 
clear, and, seeing that the savage was still 
bent on carrying out his intention. Dr. 
Conolly sprang over the intervening ground 
in three Imunds, and, before the man could 
grasp the situation, he struck him such a 
blow on the extremity of the jaw-bone that, 
in spite of the protection afforded by the 
stiff cocoa-fibre, the native was hurled nack- 
wards as if struck by a thunderbolt. 

Fortunately for us the chief took this 
interruption in apparent good part; the 
stricken victor of the fight picked himself 
up and disappeared amongst the crowd, 
while the senseless man was carried to a 
hut in a most indifferent manner by a party 
of women. 

Presently my father made signs to the 
chief that he would like to inspect the 
village, to which request he assent^. 

the chief’s hut was a stockade 
eimilar to, though smaller than, that which 


surrounded the village, and towards this 
ho led the way. At the gateway were two 
men, dressed in long cloak-like dresses of 
white feathers, their faces painted red and 
yellow, and their hair stiffened out like an 
enormous turban. Bending thrice the 
chief made obeisance to these fearsome- 
looking individuals, then he turned and 
walked slowly past the gate, without 
attempting to enter. 

** What’s inside, I wonder? ” exclaimed 
the doctor. “ Let’s have a peep in.” And, 
leaving us, he made for the entrance to 
the inner stockade; but, before he could 
car^ out his intention, the crowds of 
natives who followed in our footsteps ran 
between him and the gate, ottering shrill 
cries of rage, while the chief, roused to 
sudden anger, seized him by the shoulders 
and dragged him away, as if incensed at 
the doctor’s audacity. 

It seemed as if a serious affray was im¬ 
minent, but at length the tumult died 
away, and the chief resumed his tour of 
ins^^ion, though, I noticed, he scowled 
at Dr. Conolly whenever he glanced that 
way. 

” They cut up pretty rough over that 
affair, didn’t they ? ” remarked the doctor, 
on returning to the shore. 

'* Yes; I thought we were in for trouble. 
You really must be careful, Conolly, not 
to offend them.” 

**But 1 couldn’t sit there and see a 
fellow’s head hacked off in that cold¬ 
blooded fashion.” 

** I do not refer to that, although the 
consequences might have l^n awkward. 
It’s the other incident. No doubt that 
enclosure contains a temple, and is held in 
veneration by these savages.” 

“They are only a horde of heathen 
fanatics.” 

“Yes, but there are quite enough of 
them to wipe us out. Remember, we are 
not here to give the British Government 
an excuse for colonial expansion, but to 
try and wrest a treasure from the depths 
of the ocean. However, here come the 
men with the breakers, so we’ll hurry 
back to the yacht.” 

The fresh-water barricoes were placed 
in the gig, and we shoved off, the boat 
cutting through the placid water at a 
great pace, for much work had to be done 
in the three hours that remained before 
sunset. 

On running alongside the Foriuna the 
breakers were slung on board, and, in com¬ 
pany with the whaler, in which were the 
divers and their apparatus, we made for 
(To b$ eontiHued.) 


the buoy marking the spot where the 
piece of timber hM been brought up by 
the grapnel. 

Here the whaler was anchored fore and 
aft, and the two divers, Lewis and Bur- 
bidge, who were already clad in their 
dresses, were taken in hand by their 
attendants, who proceeded to affix the lead 
weights to their shoes, back, and chest. 
Then the copper helmets were firmly 
secured, the life-line and air-tube connec¬ 
tions made, and the glass front was 
screwed in position. 

The air-pumps began to work, and, 
assisted by willing hands, both divers 
crawled over the side of the whaler, and 
amidst a turmoil of bubbles caused by the 
escaping air they sank beneath the sur¬ 
face. For a considerable distance they 
were plainly visible^ but gradually their 
grotesque outlines grew fainter and 
fainter, till a slight bubbling on the 
surface alone betrayed their whereabouts. 

Over half an hour passed, but no signal 
caihe from either man, though we ob¬ 
served that the water became discoloured 
with dirt, and the train of bubbles, after 
leading some distance from the boats, 
finally became stationary. The divers had 
ceased their submarine walk, and had 
evidently found something worthy of their 
attention. 

At length came a series of tugs on the 
life-lines, and slowly ropes and air-tubes 
came home over the gunwale, till both 
copper helmets appeared simultaneously 
on opposite sides of the whaler, where 
ready hands helped the wearers on board. 

“Found anything?” asked my father, 
the moment the glass disc was unscrewed. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Lewis, who held in 
his hand a weed-grown object that had 
once been a dead-eye. “Yes, sir. She’s 
there, right enough, but she’s sunk in the 
mud and sand, and her decks are covered 
with long weeds.” 

“Ay,” assented Burbidge. “She’s on 
an even keel, but nearly flush with the 
bottom; and, worse luck, her decks seem 
as sound as ever they were.” 

“Not worse luck,” replied my. father; 
** for had the decks been rotten the 
timbers would have been rotten also, and 
the wreck would have been strewn all over 
the bed of the lagoon. All we have to do, 
my lads, is to put a charge under her upper 
deck and blow it up.” 

“ And then? ” asked the doctor. 

“And then,” rejoined my father, with 
a voice that earned conviction, “ we’ll 
bring up the treasure.” 
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SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN WEST AFRICA 

By J. CLAVBRDON WOOD. 

CHAPTEB XXXV.—HOW PROVIDENCE SHAPES THE COURSE. 


T om had now the most difficult part of 
his task before him. The sight of 
his father’s dishgured face, and the know¬ 
ledge of the cruel captivity for nearly 
twenty years which he had been forced to 
endure under Sheik Abdullah, filled his 
heart with a wild desire for his safety. 
He knew that at daybreak the prison 
would be entered and the escape of the 
risoner discovered. A mouse would not 
e able to avoid the search which would 
then be made, and he felt that suspicion 
would be directed to Hassan the camel- 
driver. He had at the most only thirty 
minutes to reckon with Abdullah. The 
rope which had bound his father was con¬ 
cealed under Tom’s robe. 

At last an officer came and said that the 
Sheik had risen for his morning’s devo¬ 
tions, and would see Hassan at once. Tom 
foUowed him and entered the room. He 
salaamed and stood waiting with his 
hands upon his breast. Abdullah said 
something to the officer, and the man 
withdrew. The moment he did so Tom 
stepped up to Abdullah and struck him a 
heavy blow with his pistol behind the ear. 
Clapping his hand over his mouth, he let 
the senseless body slide on to the floor. 
He fixed the tongue gag in his mouth and 
fastened him securely with the ropes. 
Then he took the Tuareg veil and flung it 
over the head of the chief. Lifting him 
upon the bed he left him and went out. 
Ail this had not taken five minutes. On 
the threshold stood the officer who had 
been on the point of entering when Tom 
closed the door. 

The Sheik Abdullah has given me his 
message, and is now at his prayers. The 
execution of the Tuareg will take place an 
hour after daybreak, not at sunrise. In 
an hour the Sheik will take his coffee. He 
orders that he is not to be disturbed till 
then.” 

‘‘You speak with confidence, 0 Camel- 
driver.” 

” A man is bold who repeats the word 
of a great Sheik. Abdullah speaks plainly 
to his servants. Enter if you wish, but, 
by Allah, let me be away ^fore the tem¬ 
pest of his wrath breaks forth. He has 
had a bad night, and his temper has a 
rough edge.” 

” We who live with Abdullah know the 
fierceness of his anger. Get you gone, O 
Camel-driver, and may the Prophet speed 
your journey.” 

Tom moved away with the swing of 
th^ Arab and passed into the market¬ 
place. As he did so the first gleams of 
the rising sun could be seen over the dark 
clouds, and he knew that in another five 
minutes the daylight would be flooding 
the town. He hurried towards the gate 
and got out upon the open road. Break¬ 
ing into a trot he hurri^ across the plain 
towards the forest. Market carriers 
passed him as he raced along, and many 
shouted out salutations. He called out. 
The business of the Sheik demands 
haste,” and never turned aside until he 
found himself in the shades of the forest. 

As Tom dashed along a narrow forest 
track he caught a glimpse of a body lying 
in the bushes. He halted and saw that it 
was an Arab. Upon his arm the dead man 


had a metal bracelet inscribed, ” The 
slave of Sheik Kiamil.” It was the un¬ 
fortunate messenger whose death had 
been brought about by the servants of 
Kittambo. Taking his knife, with two 
quick strokes Tom severed the head from 
the body. Then he dragged his own robes 
from him and flung them near the dead. 
Taking the head, he dashed off along the 
track and ran until he reached the cave in 
safety. Here he buried the ghastly thing 
he had been carrying, and put on a uni¬ 
form of the Scouts. 

After a meal he rolled himself up in the 
darkest corner of the cave and slept imtil 
sunset. Not a sound disturbed the per¬ 
fect stillness of the cave, and the forest 
was quiet save for the cries of wild beasts. 
As Tom sat in the gloom he heard a sound 
which caused him to leap to his feet with 
delight. It was the shrill whistle of an 
English officer. An answer came from 
another quarter of the wood. Running 
out, Tom scouted in the direction, and 
presently heard the tread of men on the 
march. He stood out on the road and 
called out in English, ” Who goes there? ” 

The marching ceased and a voice re¬ 
plied, ” Hello ! who are you? ” 

” Sinclair of the Scouts. Is that General 
Woodgate's force? ” 

” Yes, three thousand of us, with ten 
seven-pounders and a dozen maxims. 
Where are you ? ” 

** Here I am. Why, Brice, my boy, 
don’t you know me ? ” 

I know your voice, but how do you 
expect me to see you in this Black Hole of 
Calcutta? Bring a light here, some of 
you. Why, Sinclair, you are as dark as an 
Arab, and where have you stowed your 
hair? ” 

Tom laughed, and shook hands with the 
officer. 

“The General is about two miles be¬ 
hind. We are going to laager on the plain 
in front of the town. Some of our fellows 
are there already. Banguma will have an 
eye-opener to-morrow.” 

The army encamped about four miles 
from the town. Posts were driven into 
the ground and barbed-wire defences 
made. A ditch was dug and stockades 
fixed up, and the guns were placed in 
position. The men bivouacked on the 
CTOund in shelters made of branches. 
Scouts, in strong parties, lay outside the 
camp, keeping a sharp watch upon the 
town. 

General Woodgate was delighted to see 
Tom, and greeted him heartily. 

“ We got your message. Captain Sin¬ 
clair, and were ready to move eut a few 
hours later. We have taken a number of 
prisoners who were scouting in the forest. 
Momo-jah is coming up with his Sowras to 
talk straight talk. Momo-Kiki will find 
himself in an awkward fix to-morrow.” 

“It is not so much the chief who is at 
fault, as the Arab Sheik Abdullah the 
Cruel, who came in with about four thou¬ 
sand Arab warriors. He has forced Momo- 
Kiki’s hand. He threatened to wipe out 
the town if the chief did not break with 
us. He has told fanciful stories about 
Kitchener being defeated in the Soudan, 
and Momo-Kiki has been deluded. I 


have secured Abdullah, but I hope, Gene¬ 
ral, that you will give me command of 
about five hundred men to-morrow that 1 
ma,y go in and finish the work. Captain 
Crichton and three Scouts are besieged in 
the barrack-house, but they have put up 
a stout resistance, and burnt a good part 
of the town. Most important of all, sir, so 
far as I myself am concerned, I have dis¬ 
covered my father, Major Sinclair of the 
Seaforths, who was returned as killed 
during the Gordon Relief Expedition. 
He has been a captive in Abdullah’s hands 
for nearly twenty years, and has suffered 
terribly. I cannot tell you how much he 
has endured, for I have only had a short 
time with him. He is disfigured by 
mutilation. His ears are cut off and his 
nose slit by that cruel brute. When I 
left him he was hiding in the witch doctor’s 
temple, and I want to release him first 
thing to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Sinclair, I shall send you 
in with five hundred men and four maxims 
to-morrow under a flag of truce. Momo- 
Kiki must throw the Arab over before we 
settle anything about the Sowras. Be 
ready to start an hour before sunrise.” 

Next raornii^ a compact body of British 
soldiers, with Tom at their head, marched 
boldly up to the gate of Banguma. A 
white flag was displayed. Momo-Kiki with 
his headmen waited their coming. Tom 
briefly replied to his salutations, and 
directed him to go at once with his ^wras 
to General Woodgate’s quarters. He then 
went into the town and drew up before 
the temple. Walking up to the entrance, 
he shouted for Kittambo. Presently the 
head Morri-man and his Tassos and Lakas 
appeared. 

“ Well, Kittambo, I am back again, you 
see, as I said; one day Mendi, the next day 
Arab, to-day English. Where is the Mom- 
man who sought your hospitality ? ” 

Kittambo gazed in open-eyed astonish¬ 
ment at the smart English officer who 
greeted him thus familiany, and could not 
reply. 

“It is all right, Kittambo. Listen to 
me, and try to remember the tones of my 
voice. Do you not recoraise the great 
Morri-man of the Mendi vHlage, the blind 
Arab beggar, the Arab officer, and Hassan 
the camel-driver. ‘ Melema * is the word 
on the leopard skin, and the leopard claw 
is the sign. Take this uniform to the officer 
who came to you in the Morri dress. Ask 
him to come out as soon as he is dressed. 
Take him this sword and these pistols. 
Give him also this veil to hang over his 
face.” 

Kittambo, still speechless, bowed and 
turned away. He returned, followed by a 
tall, soldierly man, who wore a uniform 
and a burnous over his head and face. 

Tom saluted. “ I am a captain in 
General Woodgate’s force. We are about 
to take the town. Chief Momo-Kiki, his 
headmen and soldiers, have gone out to 
the camp. There they will be disarmed. 
We have now to settle with the Sheik 
Abdullah. Come, sir.” 

The four maxims and two seven- 
pounders were turned upon the Sheik’s 
house, and Tom, with fifty men as escort, 
walked over the mark^place to tho 
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entrance. An Arab officer with a crowd of 
armed men stood threateningly before 
him. 

“ Get out of my way,” Tom said in 
Arabic; “where is Abdallah?” 

” The Sheik is wounded and cannot be 
seen.” 

” Tell him that he must be seen. I am 
an officer of General Woodgate’s army, 
under a flag of truce. Before we begin 
fighting I must have an interview with the 
Sheik. Stand back, sir; I am in no mood 
for talking. I can find my own way to 
him.” 

Followed by his men, Tom entered the 
house. The courtyard was packed with 
Arab soldiers. 

“Guard the doors. Two of you be 
ready to signal to the men in the market¬ 
place. They know what to do. Be pre¬ 
pared for treachery. Ah, Abdullah, I am 
glad to know that you have obeyed my 
call. You are wounaed, I see.” 

Abdullah came into the large reception- 
hall ; his face and head were swathed in 
bandages, but his eyes glittered with a 
baleful light. Tom motioned him to be 
seated. Calling an Arab officer, Tom 
asked the meaning of the Sheik’s wounds. 

“ Yesterday a prisoner escaped from the 
courtyard here—a Tuareg slave who had 
been condemned to be shot. A false 
villain, Hassan the camel-driver, is sup¬ 
posed to have helped him to escape. 
Before he left the camel-driver attacked 
the Sheik and wrapped him in the Tuareg 
veil. He gagged and bound him, and 
then stole out of the town. When we 
found the Sheik, we raised the alarm and 
scouts were sent after the accursed 
Hassan. Luckily, vengeance overtook 
him a few miles out of the town. We 
found his headless body, his garments 
were thrown on the ground, and on his 
arm we saw a bracelet which said that he 
was the slave of Kiamil. The Tuareg is 
yet to be discovered ; when he is found it 
would have been better for him had he 
never been born. Abdullah will tear his 
flesh from him with red-hot pincers.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom; “ he was evi¬ 
dently a clever fellow, that Hassan the 
camel-driver; it is a pity that he met his 
death so soon. But now, Abdullah, my 
business is with you. You must accom¬ 
pany me to General Woodgate’s camp. 
Momo-Kiki is already there, and his army 
is now disarmed. Order your Arabs to 
lay down their arms.” 

“By Allah, no,” shouted Abdallah. 
“ Dog of an infidel, do you dare to 
threaten me in my own house, before my 
own men? Die, you braggart English¬ 
man.” 

Purple with rage, he leaped to his feet 
and drew a pistol and fired at Tom. The 
bullet hit him in the left shoulder and 
broke his collar-bone. The next instant 
Abdullah was bayonetted by three of the 
men, and fell dead. The •Arab officer 
drew his sword, but was cut down. The 
soldiers in the courtyard began to fire on 
the bouse, and a fierce struggle began. 

“ Steady, men; fire into the thick of 
them. Signal to the market-place for rein¬ 
forcements. Keep up the firing, and get 
ready for a charge with the bayonet.” 

The conflict was not of long duration. 
The Arabs were penned in, and had only 
the ammunition which was in their belts. 
A rush with the bayonet settled the 
matter. 

“ Set fire to the house,’* said Tom, “ and 
get outside. March for the old barrack 
yard. I am all right now—^the blood is 
stopped. The ballet glanced off the bone. 
Forward, men.” 

The main body joined them, and with 
fixed bayonets they swept down the street. 


Crichton saw them from the watch-tower, 
and gave a wild hurrah as they dashed 
into the barrack yard. Tom waved his 
hand as he saw him. In another minute 
the two friends were shaking hands 
beside the battered door. 

“ Fedash, Zabari, and Wallolo are all 
down with gunshot wounds. None dan¬ 
gerous, I am thankful to say. We have 
had a warm time, and I am the only man 
left to keep the flag flying” 

“ Out with them,” said Tom; “ we must 
get back as soon as we can. The Arabs 
will be swarming like an^ry bees. Hark ! 
they are at it now, outside the town.” 

A long roll of rifle fire burst out. The 
wounded men were brought out and laid 
on the gun-carriages, and the force moved 
off towards the market-place. When they 
reached the gates they found the Arabs 
retreating in all directions with all the 
signs of a mad panic. Crowds of white- 
robed figures dotted the plain. The 
British were pursuing the fugitives. 
Behind the camp several thousands of un¬ 
armed Sowra warriors were crouching on 
the ground. Tom went off to place himself 
in the hands of the surgeon. The bullet 
had glanced off, making a flesh wound and 
breaking the collar-bone. A good deal of 
blood had been lost, but the surgeon said 
that Tom would be all right if fever did 
not supervene. He rested until the even¬ 
ing, and then went to his father’s tent. 
Major Sinclair had now partly recovered 
from the effects of his anxious experi¬ 
ences, and was sitting at a camp-table 
writing. As Tom entered he rose and ex¬ 
tended his hand. He was a handsome 
man despite his disfigured face. His hea^l 
was shaved in the Arab fashion, and he 
had no hair on his face. 

“ I want to thank you, sir, for your kind¬ 
ness to-day, but I am very anxious to dis¬ 
cover the man who passed as Hassan the 
camel-driver. When he released me he 
called me ‘ father * and kissed me.” 

“ I am that man, sir, and I am your 
son. My name is Tom; I was a tiny 
infant when you went away to Egypt, and 
my dear mother died shortly after the 
news of your death came to England. 
She never believed that you were dead, 
but her heart was broken, and she passed 
quietly away.” 

It was a moving scene which took place 
in the darkened tent. The father’s heart 
overflowed with tender recollections, and 
ho strained his son to his breast with many 
fond embraces. Some hours had passed 
before either could speak of their adven¬ 
tures. Then Major Sinclair told his story, 
and Tom’s tears fell more than once during 
the sad recital. 

“ It was Abdullah, then a young Sheik, 
who flung his spear at me and pinned me 
to the ground. I was carried off and made 
a slave in the remotest corner of the 
Soudan. Many times I endeavoured to 
escape, but was recaptured. The first time 
my ears were cut off. After that I made 
another attempt, and was free for more 
than a month. I was captured near 
Gondokoro and taken back to Abdullah, 
who, with his own hands, gashed my face 
with his knife and slit my nose. After 
that I was compelled to wear a gag always, 
my ears were stopped up with a cloth 
band, and I had to wear the Tuareg veil. 
Six months ago I was taken south by 
Abdullah, who had heard that an Egyptian 
army under Kitchener was marching 
against the Mahdi. I had never heard 
any English voice until the other day, 
when an officer came to have an interview 
with Abdullah. A Tuareg was being 
flogged, and I heard the officer call Abdul¬ 
lah to account. I was so overcome that 


I fainted. After that my spirit roused 
again and I struck an Arab officer on the 
chin and tried to get at Abdullah. For 
that I was sentenced to be shot.” 

“ And did you never hear anything of the 
news from England ? ” 

“Not a word; but many years ago, 
about a year or so after I had been cap¬ 
tured, 1 had a very curious experience. 
We had been marching from Dongola, and 
were approaching an oasis in the desert. 
There was a cluster of palms and a welL 
We had about five hundred men with us, 
and a number of camels and horses. I 
was marching after the slaves, guarded by 
the Arabs. I had the Tuareg veil on, but 
I thought I saw your mother standing 
with her arms stretched out. I had heard 
my name, Roderick, Roderick, called 
several times, and turned my head. She 
smiled at me and 1 tried to spe^. Then 
the vision passed away, and there was 
nothing left save the red sands of the 
desert, and the cluster of green palms. It 
was a strange thing, and yet I felt that it 
was more than fancy.” 

“ It was the mercy of God, father. My 
mother told me in a letter which I read 
years afterwards that she had seen ^ou in 
the way you have described, and it was 
this wUch made me seek yon out. I 
meant to search in Egypt, but God led me 
to West Africa, and now by His mercy 
we are together, never to be parted again, 
till we set out to meet the dear mother in 
the great Homeland.” 

Two months after these events a force 
of travel-stained, war-marked British sol¬ 
diers marched into Sherbro. All the 
town turned out to greet them, and guns 
were fired from the warships anchored in 
the river. The rebellion was completely 
broken, and the flag of Britain floated in 
triumph over the Protectorate. Honours 
were showered upon the leaders who had 
carried out such difficult operations to a 
successful issue, but Tom felt more than 
rewarded when he saw the faces of the 
missionaries and traders he had rescued 
from so terrible a fate. A dear little girl, 
with her hair streaming over her shoulders, 
followed by an excited little black-and- 
tan terrier dog, rushed out of the crowd 
and flung her^lf utou Tom. He lifted 
her up and kissed ner bonny face, and 
Juny nearly jumped out of his skin with 
delight. 

Before Tom left Africa he saw Zabari 
and Fedash settled on comfortable plan¬ 
tations, which they bought through his 
help. Wallolo vowed that he would never 
leave his dear master, and accompanied 
him to England, where he still resides, an 
honoured friend as well as trusted ser¬ 
vant. Major Sinclair received a surprise 
when he reached Sierra Leone. A copy of 
the Times was handed to him. From this 
he learned that his brothers had died with¬ 
out issue, and that he had now succeeded 
to the baronetcy which his father had 
enjoyed. 

Tom purchased some land in England, 
although his father was compelled to re¬ 
side for some time on his Scottish estate. 
Not far from Tom’s house a young lady, 
whose life he had saved in Africa, grew 
up into a beautiful womanhood, and when 
the Boer war broke out, and Sinclair of the 
Scouts once more heard the call of the 
Empire, and set sail in a troopship from 
Southampton, he said a tearful farewell 
to a loving wife and two children who 
clung to nira; he served under Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener until the 
flag was planted at Pretoria, and then felt 
that he could retire from the service of 
his country with honour. 

[XiU BND.] 
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Lost Ball: 

A CRICKET STORY. 

By A, B. COOPER. 

PART L 

S tevenson was tho justest fellow I ever excruciating that he lost his sleep, and he records and win, and he said he admired the 
knew. Tho motto on his family crest certainly had to carry his hand in a sling, so pluck with which I faced a forlorn hope, 
was “ Audi alteram partem,” and he tried l-hat it was apparent to everybody that he and promi.sed there and then to double my 
to live up to it. He was a fellow who would ^as likely to be a non-starter. Personally picket money for a whole term if we did tho 
have forgiven a cat for eating his white mice I sorry. Being captain of the ” Rest,” trick. I was just jumping on my bike at tho 
or his b^t canary, because, he would argue. I ^as not only eager to put a good side into moment, but I had time to see the comer of 
it was the nature of the beast to do it, and the field, but I was also anxious that the his mouth go up, and I knew ho was think- 
I remember on one occasion he got sent to “ Eleven ” might be worthy of our steel, so ing that ho wouldn’t need to call in any fresh 
Coventry for a week for siding with the Town to speak. capital to meet my demands, 

against the School, because, forsooth, as ho Of course, when I talked like this to tho He turned out to see the match all right, 
said, “ we began it” We intended at first pater—wo only live six miles from school So did the mater and Dixey and Terry, big 
in our anger to banish him into the wilder- and I run over on my bike occasionally— sisters of mine, and about five hundred 
new for ever and a day. but he was such a he grinned in a rather irritating manner, other people belonging to the other fellows, 
good chap and such a good cricketer and so He had played both for Juniors and Seniors not to speak of the school non-combatants 
ukeable, in spite of his argumentative habit. —as I have now—so he reckoned he could and camp-followers, who mustered another 
that we forgot that we were not on speaking look impartially into the case. ” They three hundred and sounded like three 
terms, and the thing broke down, as I have would have to have half their side crocked, thousand. It was the event of the season, 
already said, in a week ! I guess, before you would have much and eveiybody knew it, and especially the 

But there was one thing the Seniors could chance,” he said. ‘‘ One crock doesn’t make Juniors, and they reached their top-note 

never quite get over, and that was Steven- a win—for you—eh ? The nearest the every time ! 

■on’s decision in the ^niors v. Juniors match Juniors ever came to pulling it off—actually It was an invariable rule to choose one 

three summers ago, when I was in the Upper pulhng it off, mind—was when I captained umpire from the Senior School and one from 

Fourth and captain of the Lower School, a the * Rest ’ and when two Seniors collided in the Junior, but I must say there was general 
position which always went with the cap- running between wickets and knocked each surprise when it transput that Stevenson 
taincy of the Junior cricket side. But they other out so completely that they could not was to act in that capacity. He may have 
oould not prove Stevenson wrong, and they continue the innings. We managed to come asked for the job, seeing he was debarred 
knew it, and it made them madder than within 35 of the Seniors’ score, and I thought from taking any other part in ” the tented 
ever. People are apt to be irritated by a at one time we were going to win. When field,” but, however that may have been, 
fellow who always has chapter and verse twelve wickets were down we only wanted no other choice could have given more general 
ready for any argumentative emergency, 39. The last five wickets went for 4, and satisfaction. It was like aski ng W. G. to 
and most people think that a fellow ought one of those was a bye and another a wide, stand umpire. 

to stick up for his own side through thick You see there’s always such a long tail to I must say I had wondered why he should 
and thin—but Stevenson wouldn’t. Ho an Eighteen.” want Wisden. He asked his young brother 

would have made a ripping martyr. What could I say ? I had visions of to ask me to nm over to my place on my 

It all came about through his getting an Sterling and Buckmaster and Delarouche bike and ask the pater to lend him his copy, 
awful whack on the hand whilst practising and Kirk, and two or three others I could The next day I saw him studying the first 
at the nets. He was attempting to smack mention, who were about as unsafe as a page or two of the annual as if he were 
on© from Nicolls over the horizon, but it got Yankee trestle bridge. They might make swotting for a Cricket Tripos. Every now 
up unexpectedly, and instead of using the one or two. They might get a fluky boundary, and then he would raise his index finger, 
middle of the blade of his bat he used his And then, again, they might and probably extend one arm horizontally, or raise his 
thumb-nail and it went as ” black as a wovld. be out first balL Buckmaster was a open hand above his head. I had reason to 
funeral scarf.” as Tennyson says, and crocked slogger. He was Bonner and Jessop rolled know later that he was studying ” The Laws 
him for cricket for a fortnight. into one if he got a fair smack at the ball, of Cricket as revised by the Marylebone 

During that fortnight the event of the I’ve known him at practice put one clean Club,” to which are added “ Instructions to 
season—as far as the Lower School was con- over the top of tho rookery elms, which Umpires.” 

oemed—occurred. This was none other visitors look upon as the most picturesque It was like him. Whatever his hand 
than the strenuous tussle—a hardy annual— feature of our cricket field, but which, seeing found to do he did it with his might, and he 
known to past and present Wicl^amites as they are actually in the field of play and was determined to be ready for every emer- 
Seniors v. Juniors, but which appeared on cannot by any linear arrangement be placed gency and to meet all critics, objectors, or 
the card as ” School v. Eighteen of the Rest.” outside the boundaries, we naturally regard detractors. In the event, it was as well that 
Perchance, some time in the Stone Age, a few as a nuisance. In fact, they are so near the he was so determined. He had need of all 
of the ” Rest ” may have been Seniors, but middle of the field that the batsman’s his cricket erudition before that fatal fight 
It had been an unwritten rule for ages—long umpire, when the wickets are pitched parallel was ended ! 
before living memory—^that the ” Rest ” with the pavilion, stands under them every (7b he eoneluded.) 

should consist solely and wholly of Juniors, alternate ” over.” We’ve petitioned for 
Thus this match bwame a Homeric contest their removal more than once, but the Head, 
betwixt the Upper and Lower Schools—^the who is a poet and ornithologist combined. 

Fifth and Sixth pitted against the might of is a hopeless case where trees and birds are 
the Fourth with a very occasional ‘‘ stray ” concerned, and we might as well have ad- 
from the kids in the Third. vocated before the Royal Astronomical 

Now the Fourth, on all ordinary occasions. Society the abolition of the Milky Way ! 
would go ramping, raving mad over the Well, as I was saying before the elms put 
doughty exploits of the School Eleven, even me out of my course, I once saw Buckmaster 

though they might not have a single repre- slog one clean over the top of those trees. 

■entative in it. Such heroes of the willow as Of course, it is not as though they were over 

Stevenson the Just, Berkeley and Boddoes, the boundary, but. when all is said, it is a 

and of the ball as Nicolls and Crutchley, wore “tall” hit for a schoolboy. But then, on 
our daily and hourly talk when the Manor the other hand, Buckmaster is a broken reed. 

House or the Medicos matches were due, but He may bo a perfect terror at practice* but 
for a fortnight before “ S. v. J.” you would the moment you lean on him he lets you 
have thought that Wickham consisted of down. 

two separate establishments, for the Jews Gf course, I didn’t let on to the pater what 
had no dealings with the Samaritans, and I roaUy thought about our “ tail.” I knew 
** form ” was as sacred a secret—in theory— it was long enough for a sea-serpent, but it 
as that of a candidate for the Derby. was not for me to foul my own nest—not 

But nothing could hide the fact that before the event, at any rate, and in the 
Stevenson was crocked. His young brother, presence of a third party. So I told the 
my chief chum, told me that the pain Was so pater straight that we meant to break all 
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O. H. Simpson-Hayward, Worcestershire. 



Heame (J. T.). Middlesex. 
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Some Famous 
Cricketers. 

By W. UVINQSTONE IRWIN. 

IL—GREAT BOWLERS. 

M r. G. H. Simpson-Hayward, Captain of 
Worcestershire, was bom on June 7, 
1875, and was educated at Malvern, where 
ho won a place in the School team both as a 
batsman and a bowler. He did not succeed 
in winning hia Blue at Cambridge, but 


C. P. Buckenham, the Essex fast bowler, 
was born in Surrey in 1876, and is one of the 
best fast bowlers in the country, though 
for various reasons his efforts do not always 
meet with the success they deserve. He has 
made two centuries for Essex, 100 v. Notte 
in 1904, and 124 v. Lancashire in 1907; 
but it is chiefly as a bowler that he is known, 
and last season ho had the best bowling 
average of his career in first-class cricket, 
taking 118 wickets for 2,085 runs, his average 
being over 17. His batting average was 13, 
with an aggregate of 413, and a highest score 
of 38. He visited South Africa with the 
M.C.C. team of 1909-10. 
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W. C Smith, of Soirey, did mnoh to en- 
hanoe hk reputation by hk fine bowling laat 
season, and, though he was a close second to 
J. T. Hearne in the averages, the l^er 
number of overs which he bowled, in addition 
to the wickets which he took, undoubtedly 

S 've him the title of tht bowler of the season. 

e bowled 1,423 overs and 3 bails, and took 
247 wkketa at a cost of just over 13 runs 


apkoe. Smith was bom at Oxford on 
October 4, 1877, and at an early aro won a 
bat for making 115 runs at Oxford, this 
being the highest innings of that week by 
a boy under 15 years of age. He played in 
two matches for Oxfordshire, and later 
came to London as professional to the 
Crystal Palace Cricket Gub, which, after one 
season, was taken over by Dr. W. Q. Grace. 


and the London County dub was founded. 
In 1901 he was appoint^ to the ground staff 
at the Oval, and sinoe then has frequently 
appeared for the Surrey team ; 1909 was hk 
b^ year, when he took 95 wickets at a 
cost of 12 runs each, but he eclipsed all pre¬ 
vious records by hk wonderful bowling 
last season. 
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SonyiNe in Acstralia. 


By H. S. ABBOTT, 

Author of “ The Wrong FcrA,*' “ The ArreU of BvnMt Bee** etc. 


I)bobablt the most delightful and in- 
vigorating pastime in Australia k surf¬ 
ing, t]^t is sea-bathing. In a very hot 
oli^te such as that of Australia, this kind 
of sport k well patronised by both sexes and 
all classes. No wonder the Australian lad k 
such a splendid swimmer, and Australia 
should be proud of such men as Cecil Healey^ 
Beaupaire, and Hardwick, of whom most 
E^lish boys will have heard. 

There k a little town about nine miles 
from Sydney in New South Wales which is 
a great resort for surf bathers, and every 
morning one can find hundreds of bathers 
enjoying their “ morning surf.’* Thk little 
place k called Manly ; it owns a beautiful 
long wide beach of soft sand, and the waves 
bre^ about two hundred yards from the 
water’s edge. 

One of the great items of the sport k 
** shooting the breakers,” that k, to swim 
out to where the waves are breaking and to 
turn with the wave when it breaks and let 
its force carry you in. Thk k a real pleasure 
to those who are expert, and it is quite 
surprising the rate the waves will carry a 
person in. But there k an art in ** shoot¬ 
ing the breakers,” and it k not every one 
who jan :;atch a wave at the right moment. 

If the bather is a moment too late in 
reaching the crest of the wave, he k what k 
called ” dumped,” that k to say, he gets 
under the wave and k curled up like a piece 
of paper, and if the sea k running high he 
will receive a severe knocking al^ut. On 
the other hand, if the bather k a second too 
soon in getting on to the wave, he will simply 
catch the swell and not get the force of the 
breaker, and be left where he k. 

There k nothing more delightful in the 
water than to catch a good breaker at the 
right moment and be able to navigate one¬ 
self right up to the water’s edge. Good 
iMreaker shooters can reach right up to the 
sand, having at the finkh only a mere ripple 
of water to carry themselves upon. 

Then there k the great Surf Carnival 
every year, and, if the weather be fine, there 
k fun and sport galore. The ball k genersdfy 
opened with a procession through the town 
in fancy dress and in bathing costumes. 
Other towns are invited to join in the pro¬ 
cessions and competitions, and, as there k a 
Surf Club in every seaside resort aroimd 
Sydney, the crowd k always a goodly sized 
one. 


There k a keen competition amongst the 
various clubs as to the best breaker shooters 
and life - saving teams. The Rules and 
Regulations of the Surf are arranged by the 
Surf Club, and each club has its own life¬ 
saving team, composed as follows: belt- 
man, line-men and two reel-hands. When 
a person k seen to be in diffioulUee in the 


water, one of the team swims out to hk 
assktance, supports the victim until the 
belt-man, who k provided with a life-belt 
to which k attached a light line on a reel, 
reaches them ; the belt-man then takes the 
victim and, by holding up one hand, gives the 
signal for the reel-men to wind in the line, 
thus drawing them speedily on to the shore. 
The teams are all instruct^ in First Aid to 
the Drowning, and, if the victim needs it, he 
k treated with first aid. Many lives every 
year are saved by these teams, three or four 
cases a day not being unusual. 

At Manly there is always a great day 
when the Carnival k on, crowds of people 
from miles around coming to see the sports. 
The programme of sports commences with 
life - saving displays by the various clubs’ 
teams, the winning team being the one that 
rescues its man in the least time ; next, 
generally, follows shooting the breakers, 
the prize being awarded to the person who 
takes the longest shoot and does it in neatest 
style ; then follow swimming races of one 
hundred to two hundred yards—longer 
dktances would not be safe on account of 
the sharks that infest thk coast. Although 
there has never been a bather taken by a 
shark in Manly, there have been some taken 
a little farther up the coast, and sharks have 
been seen at Manly. 

When a shark k spotted, every bather 
k ordered out of the water immediately, 
although they do not generally require much 
ordering out, most being only too pleased to 
be on dry land again. Bathers who swim 
out any great distance are nicknamed 
” shark-baits.” 

There is later a dkplay by the club’s surf 
boat. Thk k veiy exciting. The boat k 
flat-bottomed and manned by half a dozen 
men. It k rowed out past the line of 
breakers, turned round facing the shore, and 
the rowers then wait to catch a good wave 


and come right on to the shore. Thk boat 
takes some navigating, for very often a 
wave catches her broadside on, and over she 
goes. 

Surf-bathing k carried on nearly all the 
year round at Manly, owing to the mild 
climate in the winter, some swimmers not 
mksing a single morning all the year. In 
the summer there are as many people in the 
water in the night-time as in the day. It k a 
common occurrence to see families on a fine 
moonlight night making their way down to 
the beach to spend an hour or so in the sea. 

Of the different styles of swimming 
perhaps the ‘‘ trudgeon ” and ” crawl ” 
strokes are the most popular; very seldom 
k the ” breast ” or ” side ” stroke used. 
For speed certainly the ” crawl ” k the best, 
and k used by the record breakers. 

One thing very noticeable about the 
” surfers ” k how brown they are through 
the sun. Most people after coming out of 
the surf will have what k known as a ” sun- 
bake.” They will lie in the sun with just 
their swimming costumes on for hours at a 
time, and there are a lot of boys who, but for 
their fair hair, would be taken for black men. 
The Australian boy k very proud of being 
sxmbumt and browned, and will smear him¬ 
self with cocoa-nut oil before lying in the 
sun, as thk oil makes the skin brown and 
prevents the body from peeling. It does not 
take very many bakings with cocoa-nut oil 
to make the skin brown. At the Surf 
Camivak there k always a competition for 
sunburnt boys and k called the ” Brown 
Man Competition,” and a prize k given for 
the boy who has the brownest skin. 

There are no bathing machines in Aus¬ 
tralia as there are in England, permanent 
dressing sheds being generally provided by 
the town council, and every comfort in the 
shape of shower baths, etc., k provided 
for the public by the authoritka. 
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Ridgewell and the Romans: 

A SCHOOL STORY OP REBELLION AND SUCCESS. 

• By RBBVBS SHAW. 


T hb Egremont match was the one game 
of the year which really mattered; 
the annnal event which those who played 
in never fergot. The Old Boys' game was 
worth the winning, of course, as were all 
the other fixtures in their minor way, but 
the result of the Egremont match was a 
trinmph or a catastrophe, according to the 
way it went. For Egremont were the 
bitterest rivals of Castletown, and, what 
aggravated the offence, their college was 
scarcely a dozen miles away. 

Now the fixture always drew a large 
number of friends and relations of the 
fellows down to the school, and it occurred 
to the Head—whose perfect sense of the 
fitness of things had been somewhat 
dwarfed by over-study in mastering the 
character of Mark Antony—that it would 
be an excellent idea to kill two birds with 
one stone and produce the play on the even¬ 
ing of the match. Then those who had 
come to see the football could stay and see 
the acting, and those who were attracted by 
** Julius Caesar ” could arrive a bit earlier 
and witness the match as well. It would 
be difficult to get the people down twice, 
he argued, and he wanted a large audience. 
It would be useless to play Mark Antony 
before an audience that was not large. His 
reading of it demanded a large audience. 
It was not going to be an ordinary Mark 
Antony: it would be a crying shame if it 
were only an ordinary audience. 

So he announced, three weeks before¬ 
hand, that the representation of " Julius 
Cassar" would take place on the evening 
of the Egremont match. The news was 
received with mingled feelings. Most of 
the boys didn’t care one way or another; 
those who were to appear both in the match 
and the piece grumbled that the work was 
too stiff for one day, yet were appeased by 
the opportunity of shining twice before 
their people; but Ridgewell, the captain, 
was furious about it. 

“It’s criminal!” he cried. “The one 
day in the whole season when we ought to 
have all our wits about us, and this tommy- 
rot is put in to excite us! What have 
footballers go to do with charades? It’s 
heartbreaking, and iust as things were 
going so nicely, too! 

Thin^ had been “ TOing nicely,” for 
Cartwright, Merridale, Kickman, and the 
rest, realising that it was scarcely the game 
to crab footer on account of the new 
amusement, had done their best to support 
their captain, and had turned out to as 
many practices and bouse games as pos- 
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sible. They had crammed their “ Cesar” 
at nights, and, as a matter of fact, were 
getting rather sick of it. The vision of 
playing before a vast appreciative 
audience, calls before the curtain, bows 
and blushes, and all that sort of thing, was 
all right, but it had to be admitted that 
rehearsals were deadly dull affairs. 

Ridgewell was getting tolerably happy 
now, for day by day allegiance to him 
gained ground, and tne fellows chose the 
fiedd ana footer in preference to the lecture- 
hall and ** stage directions.” It wasn’t 
going to be such a walk-over this time for 
the “ Eggers “ after all. He had even 
dreams of thrashing them to the tune of 
three goals to none. 

And then the fateful day came, and with 
the fateful day the still more fateful 
announcement. It was the Head who 
made it, of course, after prayers. And 
when he had made it, it is a wonder to this 
day, so Ridgewell says, that the whole 
school didn't fall down and instantly 
expire. It is a tribute to the British con¬ 
stitution and the Castletown fare ! 

It was preceded by the news that Lord 
and Lady Polpehesser were coming that 
evening to witness the performance. 
There was nothing very fateful in that, 
though the school dutifully cheered. The 
noble lord was an eminent actor whose ser¬ 
vices to his art had earned him a peerage, 
and he had chosen his title after the name 
of his most famous impersonation. So far 
so good, and the fellows cheered. 

But after that, the deluge. Before such 
notable critics as Lord and Lady Polp¬ 
ehesser the players, he was sure, would 
like to do their very best. It was, he 
reminded them, no ordinary audience, no 
ordinary occasion. Doubtless it was Lord 
Polpehesser’s intention to send his son to 
Castletown; it was very necessary that he 
should be sufficiently impressed. It would 
be disastrous if the slightest hitch occurred 
in the performance. 

“ So,” concluded the Head, “ I have 
decided to have a full-dress rehearsal this 
afternoon at three. All those taking part 
must attend without fail.” 

The school was staggered. Surely the 
Head had forgotten the importance of the 
afternoon. A rehearsal on the day of the 
Egremont match, and six of the school 
eleven engaged! Of course, the Head 
meant to excuse fAem, at any rate. 

Ridgewell hurried to the doctor’s study 
to put the case before him. He could 
scarcely believe his ears when he found 


himself listening to the Head’s obdurate 
arguments. On no account would the six 
be excused; the Egremont match, he 
admitted, was an important affair, but it 
was put into the shade by the still greater 
importance of the evening programme. 
Substitutes, worthy substitutes, he did not 
doubt could be found to take the place of 
the six at football; the rehearsal without 
them would be absolutely senseless. And 
he was unshakeably convinced that another 
rehearsal was imperative. 

Ridgewell went to his own room, and, 
dropping into a chair, gazed at nothing for 
a quarter of an hour or so. He was 
knocked all of a heap bv this crowning 
mountainous absurdity. What he was to 
do he couldn’t think; a knock at the door 
roused him. 

Six downcast fellows entered, in vary¬ 
ing stages of mutiny. Cartwright was 
ashamed, because Ridgewell had warned 
him; Flaherty, angry and blustering, will¬ 
ing to rebel and cut both rehearsal and 
performance entirely; Cope and the others 
waited for orders. 

“ Well ? ” said Rickman at last. 

“Well?” replied Ridgewell. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then Cartwright broke it. “ Look 
here,” he said, “we’ll do just whatever 
you want us to, captain. If you would 
like us to turn out for you, we’ll let 
* Caesar * waltz right out of our minds here 
and now, and-“ 

Ridgewell interrupted him sternly. 
“ No, you won’t. You chose to take up 
with the kid’s-play, and now you’ll have 
to go through with it. You shouldn’t have 
looked at it in the beginning; I warned 
you against it, all of you. Would you 
mind telling me. Cope, whether your 
oung brother plays best at left- or nght- 
alf? And Flaherty, do you think Rice 
or Stedman is best fitted to take your 
place in goal ? ” 

Six groans rose in chorus to the ceiling. 
“ We can’t, we can’t! ** cried Holland. 

“Can’t what?’’ inquired his captain 
pleasantly. 

“ Mumble through the wretched after¬ 
noon while you’re getting whacked in the 
field by those beastly * Eggers.’ ” 

“ You’ll have to, old man,” replied 
Ridgewell. “But our turn will come ^ 
night when we have to sit and groan while 
Shakespeare whacks you! You may re¬ 
hearse, my friends, the art of “exiting’ 
now.” 

{To bo eoncludod.) 


A 


J EM Macjlellan, trapper and hunter, lying 
on his rude wooden couch covered with 
buffalo robes, which was jammed into a 
comer of his equally rude pine-log shanty, 
slowly opened his eyes and beheld through 
the rough shutter which covered his apology 
for a window, for it was glassless, a little 
chink of pale light. 

Jem yawned and stretched his sinewy 
limbs as be soliloquised, “Time to be a- 


The Golden Mary: 

STORY OP THB PAR WEST. 


By BRJVBST R. SUFFUNQ. 

stirrin’; thur’s the dawn a peepin’ threw 
the windy chink, beavers and daylight 
don’t agree—it’s the airly bird that gets his 
crop full fust. Wall, guess I feel putty 
lazy this mornin’, and I’ll let the traps 
soak fur a day or tew and go and have 
some fun with the Blackfeet bucks, for I 
hain’t bin over to see ’em for two moons, as 
they call it.’’ 

“ £-n-rgh ! ** and Jem jumped from his 


couch, all standing, and gave a mighty 
yawn to awaken himself; which task Iming 
accomplished, he set himself another, a 
more pleasant one—namely, to take his 
hunting knife in hand, reach down a grimy, 
smoked deer-ham from one of the rafters, 
and cut therefrom two inch-thick rashers, 
which were soon fizzling and sputtering in 
the pan over a replenished wood fire. 

Breakfast having been fijiished by a 

thlmal 
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WATER RATS. 

{Frm a Photoijraph hp W. H. Kettb, B«llng.) 
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liberal libation of tea, Jem rose, shouldered 
his lone and heavy rifle, and strode out into 
the wilderness to visit his Indian friends, 
ten miles away, on the banks of the Bessie 
River. 

Over hill and dale, through woods and 
over logs fallen across little streams, round 
a reed-margined swamp in which herons 
stood and dozed balanced upon one leg, 
over the shoulder of a rugged hill of grey 
moss-covered stone strode Jem, until he 
came through another pine-wood which 
sheltered the big skin tepes of the Black- 
feet Indians, at that time a mighty nation. 

This particular tribe of Blackfeet mus¬ 
tered upwards of 500 lodges, some 2,500 
souls, and to them Jem had been known for 
some years, and with them he had made 
himself so popular that his visits were 
always looked upon with pleasure by the 
whole community. 

Jem’s advent was soon bruited through 
the village, and invitations assailed him on 
every siae to “ come in and rest and eat ” ; 
but he continued his course towards the 
chief’s tepe, which stood near the great 
Council Lodge. 

Passing the tep4 of his old friend Al-te- 
na-pa, two little boys ran out to greet him, 
followed by their buxom mother, Ne- 
net-to, who cordially invited him to enter 
and eat, but while making his excuses the 
two boys laughingly attacked him, throw¬ 
ing their arms aroimd his legs, and, in spite 
of his protests and feigned resistance, 
gradually dragging him into the curtained 
doorway of the lodge, much to the merri¬ 
ment of scores of onlookers; in fact, the 
trapper was himself trapped. 

The trapper after his three hours’ tramp 
was decidedly “peckish,” and was sitting 
cross-legged on the floor doing justice to a 
mess of fish and buffalo hump, chatting 
gaily with those both within and without 
the tepe, when the dreadful war cry 
sounded at the farther end of the village 
and was instantly repeated from lodge to 
lodge, as, snatching up their ever-ready 
weapons, the braves rushed out in every 
direction and made for the great totem 
pole which stood in the centre of the en¬ 
campment as a rallying-spot in cases of 
emergency, besides acting as the hub of 
many of their customs, games, and trials. 

Jem seized his trusty rifle, which Ne- 
net-to had taken from him for fear of 
accidents, and quickly joined the crowd, 
all hurrying to the meeting-place. 

All was uproar, and everyone crowded 
towards the chief, who stood beneath the 
shadow of the totem pole listening eagerly 
to something which was being told him by 
an Indian who was panting for breath, 
gesticulating wildly, and tallung eagerly. 

Presently the chief, Me-to-pa, held up his 
lance and commanded silence, which having 
obtained he spoke : 

“ Brothers, a great calamity has befallen 
08 . Enemies have stolen upon our young 
men who guarded the ‘ Mari4 Oro,* and have 
killed them; the Mari6 Oro has vanished ! 
Who has done this thing? Can she have 
come to life and slain our braves? Who 
can tell ? Brothers, this may be the work 
of the Great Spirit; we must be cautious 
and wary lest a greater misfortune befall 
us. Let four only of you go to see into this 
matter, and perhaps 0-ne-ac-ta-gau, “ tall 
pine ” (Maclellan’s Indian name), will ac¬ 
company you, for he understands the ways 
of the pale-faces better than do the wisest 
of the red men; his medicine is great.*’ 

The trapper accepted the courteous in¬ 
vitation, and, with four Indians, strode off 
to a low rocky hill which was in view of the 
village, the foot being masked by a belt of 
trees. 

Whilst the five stalwart men are making 


their way U> the Hill of the Great Spirit 
we enlighten the reader as to what the 
Marie Oro really was. 

When, about 1690, the Spaniards built a 
mission house and church at what waa 
then the settlement of Guaymas, at the 
mouth of the Vaqui River, in Mexico, 
they took with them, as a contribution 
from the ladies of Valladolid, a statue of 
the Virgin Mary which had been wrought 
by the master-hands of the renowned 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

From old records we know that the 
statue was of pure gold, hollow of course, 
that its height was 1 vara (about 2 ft. 9 in. 
of our measure), and its weight 850 onza, 
or upwards of 50 lb. avoirdupois ! 

By this it will be seen that the intrinsic 
value of the gold was upwards of 3,0001., 
but, when it is considered that Cellini was 
the designer, who shall estimate its value at 
the present day ? 

But two hundred years ago Mexico was 
a very different country from what it is 
at the present day, as it was overrun by 
nomadic Indians in all parts; and, indeed, 
three-fourths of the present population of 
Mexico are Indians, but of a comparatively 
peaceful nature. 

Now, until some fifty years ago, the 
northern parts of the country were 
periodically raided by peat bands of 
Apaches, who, sweeping down from their 
homes in Texas, burnt and looted all the 
little towns which were too weak to de¬ 
fend themselves, or the larger ones which 
were taken by surprise. Men, boys, and 
old women were on these occasions ruth¬ 
lessly slaughtered) whilst* the yoimg 
women and girls were carried on into 
hopeless captivity. 

During one oi these dreadful raids a 
strong party of Apaches penetrated as far 
south-west as Guaymas, and, having 
swooped down upon the town in the hour 
preceding the dawn, took it, slaughtered 
and dispersed its inhabitants, and carried 
off over a hundred females and much loot. 
Among other misdeeds it was theirs to 
break into the church, steal its stored 
vessels, the golden statue of the Virgin 
Mary, and to leave the edifice in flames. 

This was about 1720, and for several 
generations they kept the statue, holding 
it in great awe and veneration, until about 
1795, when it was in turn stolen from them 
by a party of those fierce horsemen, the 
dreaded Comanches. 

Then early in the nineteenth century 
came the devastating war between the 
Comanches and Blackfeet, who were 
hereditary enemies, and the latter in turn 
took charge of the golden image, and had 
it in their possession at the time of our 
story, in 18^. 

For safety, the Blackfeet kept the 
statue in a cavern, in what they called the 
Hill of the Great Spirit, “ Tepe Manitou,” 
really the Lodge of the Great Spirit. The 
entrance to the cave was between two huge 
blocks of stone, the bases of which were 
about a yard apart, with the tops meet¬ 
ing some twelve feet above the ground ; so 
that it was a kind of natural doorway into 
the bowels of the hill. The entrance 
cave was of no great depth (it may still be 
seen)—probably twenty yards had to be 
traversed, when it widened out into a 
large chamber, with limestone stalactites 
depending from the roof-^ 

This, then, was the shrine of the image 
at the period of our story, and here it 
was guarded night and day by three 
young braves, two outside the entrance 
and one in a little side niche of the 
entrance passage, so that no one could pass 
in or out without being seen. 

At certain periods the great cavern was 


lighted up with pine-wood torches and wild 
and weird ceremonies were held therein 
among the headmen of the tribe; but no 
woman had ever seen the Marie Oro. 

To resume, Maclellan and the four 
Blackfeet advanced hurriedly through the 
silent wood until they came breathlessly 
to the mouth of the cave, where, as ex¬ 
pected, they discovered the bodies of the 
two sentinels outside, while just within 
the ^ entrance lay the stalwart form of 
Jim’s old hunting companion, Al-te-na-pa, 
in the last throes of dissolution, his head 
and neck showing dreadful gaping wounds 
caused by a tomahawk. Help for him 
was unavailing. 

“ Guess we’d best sit down a spell and 
think this hayr out, brothers; it ’on’t do to 
trid about and spile the sign,” said Jim. 

Down they sat in a circle on the ground, 
the trapper gravely lighting his pipe, the 
Indians following his example. 

“Who?” queried the trapper, looking 
around at his companions. 

“ It is the work of palefaces,** said one. 

“ Two men have been here,” said 
another. 

“ Our brothers have been killed since 
daylight,” said the third. 

“ Al-te-na-pa was taken by surprise,”* 
said the fourth. 

“ And what of Marie Oro,” asked the 
trapper; “ is she safe ? ” 

No one could answer? 

In three minutes their plan waa 
formed; two of the Indians were to make 
torches of resinous pine and examine the 
interior of the cave, two were to examine 
the surrounding ground for “ sign,” while 
the trapper was to examine the bodies and 
the exterior of the cave. 

In ten minutes this had aU been accom¬ 
plished and the story of the massacre 
pieced together by unerring and practical 
experts. 

The two outside sentinels had been sur¬ 
prised in slumber, for they had been shot 
with their own arrows—one had been 
killed by an arrow through the heart and 
had not moved from the rock on which he 
was stretched in sleep; the other had 
bounded forward and attempted to use 
his tomahawk, which was still in his 
hand, and three broken arrows yet re¬ 
mained in his body, one completely 
through his throat. 

Poor Al-te-na-pa, hearing a noise out- 
side, had rushed through the ^trance- 
tunnel, only to meet his fate at the hands 
of the marauders as he emerged into day¬ 
light. He had used his tomahawk blindly, 
as two big chips in the stone monoliths 
showed, and a piece was broken from the 
keen steel head of the weapon. 

“ Look hyar,” said the trapper, point¬ 
ing to a soft clay bank, ** hyar’s where 
the varmints stood their rifles, hyar’s 
where the bar’ls rested, one on ’em nieb 
six foot long, and hyar’s where the stocks 
stood. White men !—an* that rifle belong 
ter Pete Martin, for he has the longest 
shootin* iron for a hundred miles around. 
Now, Pete, I owe yew a debt, fer yew 
stole some o* my traps on the Mussel 
Creek, and sure I’ll pay yew in full, and 
revenge poor Al-te-na-pa and these hyar 
others at the same time.” 

Just then the two Indians emerged from 
the cave shouting : “ Mari6 Oro’s gone 1 
She’s stolen! Oh! what will happen 
now ? ” 

“ Happen ! ** cried Jim, with blazing 
eyes, “ why, foller her and get her back, 
sure, and plug there hyar warmin’ wi* lead, 
tew.” 

A messenger was now sent back to the 
village, and very soon the whole tribe was 
on the scene of the tragedy. 
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A conncil was held at which it was re¬ 
solved that a strong party of braves should 
follow the white murderers. 

But whither had they fled? 

A hundred pairs of eyes were soon fol¬ 
lowing up the trail, and in a few minutes 
the out-turned footprints of white men 
were tracked to the river bank. (Indians 
always turn their feet slightly inward to 
walk easier through the long prairie grass, 
which is often breast high.) A little way 
along the muddy bank was the plain trail 
of vmere a canoe had been landed and re¬ 
floated, and plainly enough in the soft 
ground were the imprints of the base of the 
statue of the Golden Mary ! 

I’ll foller ’em,” exclaimed the trapper, 
excitedly, “if I ha’ to go right to St. 
Louie arter ’em! Come on, boys, an’ nob 
tew many on yer, jest tew canoes and no 
more, or there’ll too much rumpus and 
noise.” 

Two canoes were quickly launched by 
willing hands, each with a complement of 
four men; Jem taking charge of one, and 
the chief, Me-to-pa, of the other, and 
then, amid a perfect babel of yells and 
whoops, the pursuers set off. 

“Kill! Kill! Kill!” “Bring back 
Mari4 Oro! ” “ Let us have two paleface 

scalps for the totem-pole ! ” “ No; bring 

the white men back that we may burn 
them! ” Such were the exclamations 
yelled as the eight men paddled swiftly 
away down stream. 

All day did these iron men paddle 
swiftly, two propelling each canoe, one 
paddling and steering also, and the chief 
in one and the trapper in the other, look¬ 
ing on either bank for a sign of the land¬ 
ing of the white man’s canoe; but they 
saw nothing on the banks, and a canoe 
leaves no trail in the silent water. 

They looked for smoke, as the white 
men might possibly land to oook some¬ 
thing, but in vain, and about an hour 
before sundown they landed, to form camp 
for the night, being fearful lest by going 
too far they might get ahead of Pete 
Martin and his mate. 

For a couple of miles both banks of the 
river were searched, both up and down 
stream, but without result. All turned in, 
feet to the fire, except two men who were 
on watch, and who were relieved occa¬ 
sionally through the night. At the peep 
of day breakfast was eaten, and by sim- 
rise the party were again en voyage down 
the river. 

“ Guess they’ve slipped us so fur,” said 
the trapper; “but if they’re still on the 
river we’ll run ’um down yit.” 

“ Hold on, there ! ” he cried suddenly, 
at the end of an hour’s paddling; “ loo£^ 
as if summat had bin ashore there. 
Bound her in. Wolf’s Head; run her 
ashore hyar.” 

The canoe instantly came round with a 
powerful stroke of the Indian’s paddle, 
and Jim leaped ashore, rifle in hand. 

“ Rattlesnakes and airthworms ! hyar 
they go for sure; hyar’s Pete’s footin’ 
with the square-toed moccasins he always 
wears, and here’s the bother faller’s.” 

The Indians leaped ashore also, and 

uickly tracked the footprints to a 

eserted camp a hundred yards away. 

Me-to-pa strode to the embers of the 
fire and thrust his hand in. 

“ Ugh !—cold,” said he. “ They lit a fire, 
had supper, a little sleep—see the spruce 
boughs they cut—and then went off in the 
night. Ugh! ” 

“ All clear, so fur,” said Jim. “ They 
ha’ dared out, but I guess they mean to 
keep to the water and will try an’ get to 
San Louie to sell the figger.” 

“ In, men,” said Me-to-pa, pointing to 


the canoes, “and let the young naen re¬ 
member their dead brothers; let their arms 
be strong and their energy unflagging; we 
must journey far ere the sun slumbers.” 

And paddle they did. Jim laid down 
his trusty rifle “ Drop ’em,” and with his 
long sinewy arms propelled the birch-bark 
at an amazing pace. 

This time, instead of making camp an 
hour before sunset, they kept on till the 
gloaming, carefully scanning each bank of 
the river for sign, one canoe keeping to the 
right and the other to the left of the 
muddy stream. At dusk they landed and 
made camp, cooked, ate, and slept, as they 
did before, and at daybreak examined the 
river-bank minutely. 

In half an hour a young brave came 
silently back to say he had seen smoke— 
news that was at once acted upon, for the 
place was quietly surrounded and Indiaiu 
stepped eagerly forward to secure their 
prisoners; but, alas 1 the birds had flown, 
and only a faint smoke and fainter smell 
of burnt vrood remained. 

“ Done agin ! ” jerked out the trapper. 
“What next, Me-to-pa?” 

The chief strode down to the river and 
examined the soft soil where the canoe 
had been drawn up for the night into some 
bushes. “ Gone two hours,” he ex¬ 
claimed. Then, seizing one of the 
saplings under which the canoe had 
rested, he continued : “ See, paleface cut 
hand—see blood ? Perhaps not paddle so 
fast.” The blood on the bark was barely 
dry; the damp morning air had not allowed 
it to harden. 

A rush was made for the canoes, and 
very quickly the stalwart young men were 
paddling with their utmost strength down 
the river, confident that ere long their 
efforts w'ould bring them up with the cul¬ 
prits, who were both murderers and thieves. 

Hour trod upon the heel of hour, but 
no sign of the quarry was seen; bend 
after bend of the river was eagerly 
scanned, the reddening sun sank lower in 
the sky, burnishing the river and tinting 
the red-men’s skin a deeper shade, when 
suddenly in curving round a bend the 
trapper, whose canoe was leading, ex¬ 
claimed : “ Snakes !—^there they be 1 ” 

And, sure enough, far ahead was a canoe 
with two men in it; but at the distance 
no one could say they were those of whom 
they were in search. 

“Dig in, boys,” roared Jim; “maybe 
them’s the skunks we are arter, maybe 
they’se some one else, anyway let’s get nigh 
and ha’ a squint at ’em ! ” 

The Indians paddled till the perspiration 
trickled down their bronzed skin, but the 
other canoe was also propelled by strong 
arms, and the distance between them was 
lessened but slightly. 

“ Ah ! ” roared the trapper; “ lay yew 
there, ‘ Drop ’em,’ and you, ‘ Green-shirt,* 
let me give you a spell with that paddle. 
Now Tom Dogrib, di^ in your paddle and 
make the river bile agin ! ” 

Away they went with increased speed, 
and the distance of the runaways became 
much less, so that Jim fancied he could 
recognise Pete Martin. 

Panting with his exertion he yelled out: 
“ Pete Martin, you scoundrel; if thet’s 
you, drop your p^dle and give in, lestwise 
I shall ha’ to plug yew with an ounce o* 
lead.” 

But no notice was taken of the trapper’s 
invitation and some doubts were expressed 
if the big man in the stern of the canoe 
were really Pete after all. 

Me-to-pa suggested, “ ’Spose he not Pete 
Martin, eh? ” 

Jim strained his eyes, but the fugitives’ 
hacks were towards those in the two pur¬ 


suing canoes, and their faces could not be 
seen. 

“ Wall, ef that ain’t Pete, what are the 
warmints runnin’ away for; tell me that, 
old chief ? ” 

“ White men see Injuns, they go for run, 
save scalp. Ugh I ” was the chief’s reply. 

Closer and closer crept the canoes, and 
still there was a doubt as to the identity 
of the big man, but presently at a bend tlu 
fugitive canoe was caught in a little rapid 
and broached round, when, to the amaze¬ 
ment of all, a tall flame shot up in the 
centre of the canoe between the two 
paddlers. 

“ Marie Oro! ” exclaimed everyone in a 
breath. 

And indeed it was the Golden Mary; glit¬ 
tering in the beams of the setting sun like 
a living flame, it appeared like molten gold. 

Jim dropped his paddle and crawled 
forward, changing places with the Indian 
in the bows, and, seizing his rifle, called 
on the fugitives to surrender, upon which 
Pete Martin, for it was he, dropped his 
paddle also, raised his rifle, and fired at 
the pursuing boat, as he yelled defiantly, 
“ Here’s to ye, Jem Maclellan ! ” 

The effect was astonishing, for both the 
Indians who were paddling immediately 
fell forward, the foremost shot through 
the throat, the other receiving the bullet 
full in the right breast, but Jim was un¬ 
scathed, though the result of the shot 
made him emit a long whistle. Putting 
“Drop ’em” to his shoulder, he fired at 
the now triiunphant Pete, but he aimed 
too high, and the result was that the bullet 
only snatched Pete’s racoon-skin hat from 
his head and hurled it in the river. 

Me-to-pa and another Indian used their 
bows, but the distance was too great, the 
arrows fallii^ harmlessly in the wake of 
the canoe. Jim loaded like lightning, but 
ere he could ram the bullet down in its 
patch of greased deerskin, the smaller tnan 
stood up in the runaway canoe and fired 
at Me-to-pa, whose bow was shivered in 
his hand, while the hand immediatelv 
dropped to his side; he was shot through 
the shoulder. 

“ So it’s yew, yew little monkey-faced 
Frinchman, is it! ” cried Jim, as he recog¬ 
nised Batiste Lafont, a dissolute fellow 
who had been kicked out of Fort Benton 
two years previously. As he spoke, the 
canoe containing the fugitives shot out 
from the mouth of the lassie River into 
the yellow waters of the Missouri, at this 
point quite an inconsiderable river; but 
where the waters meet there is always a 
swirl, and this catching the canoe swung 
her broadside on, giving the trapper a 
splendid aim. “Drop ’em” was at the 
trapper’s shoulder. The bullet sped true 
to its mark, and, throwing up his arms. 
Batiste fell forward on the statue of the 
Virgin, clutched it convulsively, lost his 
balance, and in a trice the canoe was float¬ 
ing bottom upwards. Some buffalo robes 
and the bobbing head of Martin alone 
remained on the surface of the turbulent 
water. 

Pete struck out for the bank, but his 
time had come; before he could climb 
the treacherous clay half a dozen Indian 
arrows had pierced his body, and he fell 
back into the yellow flood, struggled a 
moment, and sank for ever. 

That is the story of the Golden Mary, 
which still lies where it sank nearly 
eighty years ago, for although the bodies 
of Pete Martin and Batiste Lafont, also 
the canoe, were recovered by Jem Maclel¬ 
lan and the Blackfeet, by dredging with 
weighted and hooked lariats, yet there, at 
the junction of the Bessie and Miseouri 
Rivers, lies the Golden Mary tiU this day. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 700. 

By E. WORTERS. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


S OLUTION of No. 705.—1, B takes QP, 
and the P moves to B3, and on to 
B8 becoming a Kt. A similar idea is in our 
No. 678, wbich in the International Notation 
is : K G7 ; N B4 ; O E6, E7 ; P D4. F2. 
K £!8. ^ 5. A neater position is K D6 ; 
N B7 ; P A4. A6. C2. K A7 ; P A6. J 6. 
A more elaborate arrangement is K B3 ; 
NB7; OE8; PA4,A6,C4,E6,G2. KA7; 
P A5, B4, C6, E7. t 8. 

The problem by W. Pauly is solved by 
1 . K F7. Havel’s is 1, M D2. The old one by 
Bonus Socius has 1, M G7, and the other is 
1, M G7. A pretty promotion is in K B. 
<Ox>k’8 three-er: K D8; P C7, E4, F7. 
K E6 ; P £5 ; and also in his two-er: K C2 ; 
P G7. K Al. 


A game lately played between F. Marshall 
i(White) and F. R. Pickering (Black). 


1. P E4 

P E6 

2, 0 F3 

0 C6 

3. N C4 

O F6 

4. 0 G6 

P D6 

6 . P:D6 

0:D6 

6 . 0:F7 (a) 

K:F7 

7. L F3t 

K E6 

8 . 0 C3 

0 B4 (6) 

9. L E4 

P C6 

10. P D4 (c) 

K D7 

11. P:E5 

K C7 

12 . N:D6t 

P:D6 

13. L E2 

P A6 

14. P A3 

0 C6 

16. N F4 

N E6 

16. KM (L) 

P G6 

17. N G3 

P H6 

18. P H3 

P G4 

19. P H4 

N H6t 

20. K B1 

K B6 

21 . P F4 

P:F3 

22. P;F3 

M F8 

23. 0 A4t 

K C7 

24. P C4 

P D4 

25. K Al 

K C8 

26. M H El 

L A6 

27. L C2 (rf) 

M:F3 

28. P B4 

M:A3t 

29. K B2 

L:B4t 

30. L B3 

L:B3t 


(a) Better was tF3. 

(h) 0 E7 is best. 

{c) P A3 and then P D4. 

(d) P B3 would have prolonged the game. 


THE BIG BLACK CROW. 

(Musical Rights specially reserved.) 

you ever hear the tale of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee^ 

TfuU amusing pair of brothers, as alike as pea to pea J 
They were brave and stout and plucky, but they found 
continual woe 

in anticipating visits from a Big Black Crow f 

Oh the Big Black Crow, ’twas the Big Black Crow 
That filled their hearts with horror and upset them so 
That they quite forgot their courage, and, without a 
single blow. 

They scrambled off to shelter from the Big Black Crow / 

When you get out in the morning on the wrong side of 
the bed. 

When the world Ls grey and gloomy and you wish that 
you were dead, 

When the conduct of your fellow-men seems shabby, 
mean and low, 

I suspect tlie trouble’s owing to the Big Black Crow 1 

{Refrain. 


When you’ve made a duck at cricket, when you’ve 
missed an easy goal. 

When you’ve lost your Mother’s shilling—for your 
pocket has a hole— 

When your lessons are a failure and your answers voy 


slow. 

Pray look out, or you’ll 
Crow 1 


be called on by the Big Black 
{Refrain, 


W^hen your boss is extra snappy, when the work goes ali 
awry. 

When it pours on all your holidays and working days 
are dry, 

WTien your chickens do not flourish and your flowers 
will not grow, 

I’d advise you to be careful of the Big Black Crow 1 

{Refrain. 


If your boots are tight and painful, if your jacket does 
not fit. 

If your collar’s rather raspy and the button-hole is 
split. 

If your sweetheart is annoyed with you and meets you 
with a No 1 

You will really be in danger from the Big Black Crow 1 

{Refraini 


Then cheer up, brother sportsmen, I am sure the luck 
will turn. 

You can find that silver lining if to look for it you learn; 
If you don’t know when you’re beaten and come smiling 
at the foe, 

ru be bound you’ll get the better of the Big Black 
Crow I 


Oh, the Big Black Crow, mind the Big Black Crow I 
If he comes and tries to settle, you must shout 
“ Please go / ” 

If you’re cheerful, if you’re patient, and don’t let 
your temper show. 

You will never give a footing to the Big Black Crow 1 
H. Db B. P. 


A DREADFUL DEED. 

W HAT a barbarous deed! 

But undoubtedly true 
Aht listen, good friends. 

While I tell it to you. 

The fire in the chimney 
Was roaring away. 

And just at its hottest 
This happened, they say. 

To think in a palace • 

Such things can be seen I 
After dinner lost night 

The King toasted the Queen / / 

S. E. BBAUffE. 


Correspotibence^ 

Hone* TO OovTRiBUTORS.— All manuseriptt Intended 
for the Boy’s Own Papbr should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverle Street, E.C., and must havethe 
name ami address of the sender clearly written thereon^ 
and in any accompanying letter THU TTrLU or THK MS. 
must be uiven. MUeelUineous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great n-imbers to be retnrn> d uiUest 
stamps are sent to cov r po tage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regaeding them, or hold himself in an way 
responsi le for length of detention or aetid ntal lou, 
though e'erv care is taken. The number of MSB. sent to 
the Offlee is so g eat that a considera- le time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse b fore their tw n for consideratio\i arrives. 

Payment for acegaed manuscripts is ma /eon ptddicatUm 
of the monthly part containing them. Tlie r oript 
conveys the cop>trlgtU of manusc- ipts to the Rt /igious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their duerttion^ 
to publish such works separately. Re ubHeatinn by 
authors on their own account must always he the 
subje t of special arrang-ment before ndanuttng their 
At^.; and whenever any special vine is put 'ptm a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPOXDKXTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can he ho exo^p- 
tion—the sending of stamped and cuidr’^ssed envelop 
no'withstandim. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. ** B.O.P.,** 
4 Bouverle Street, B.C. Lesters sent to private 
addresses of members of the Uaff are not cmesoertd. 


J. D. M.—We are constantly giving articles, by various 
experts, on dlffereut phases of practical photography. 
Refer bock. 

W. J. A. B. (Egham) and many others.—We thank yoa 
for your (heery letters of sr.ggostions, and as far as 
possible we will endeavour to meet your wants. 

A. S. (Brimscombe).—Have nothing to do with the 
people who want to charge you fees for curing 
your habit of blushing. If you will try to think less 
about it and yourself, and take an increased interest 
in things about you, the blushing will gradually 
cease. 

J. P. (East Dulwich).—You can hardly do better 
than you have done for your business. Still, If 
you can get at each volume of the “ B.O.P.** in your 
Public Library, you will find many good practical 
illustrated articles on the fancy generally, that may 
both interest and aid you. 

A. S. (8. Africa).—Weekly readers do not get the 
coloured plates issued with the monthly parts; 
but they are able to obtain the whole of them 
with title-page in a packet on completion of each 
volume at a price (1r. Cd.) that places them on a 
level with “part” readers. Thus, 52 No8.^4s. id. ; 
12 parts er. 

S. P. (Moss Side).—You would have small chance indeed 
to make a living by your sketches at prsk^ent. 
Art classes all over the kingdom have raii^ the 
standard, and competition is very keen. Why not 
test your powers side by side with others of about 
your own age, by taking part in some of our many 
drawing competitions ? 

YOUNO Liberal.—B uffon’s ** Natural Hittory ** is a 
well-known work, quite out of date, and obtainable 
at the second-hand bookstalls for threepence a 
volume or less. 

Mrs. Q. 8. Gouldino.— it may interest some to know 
that rare South African stan ps can be had from yoo 
at Hartebeestspruit Post OflSoe, Premier Mine, 
Pretoria, Transvaal, but it is really an advertisement, 
though you do not seem to be aware of It. 

G. Philips.—J ules Verne has been dead for some yearn. 
Quite a number of his 8t<x'ie8 appeared first in 
English in our pages, including ** The Boy Captain,” 
“ Godfrey Morgau,” ” The Oyptogram,” ” Eight 
Hundred' Leagues ou the Amazor.” ” *1116 Vanished 
Diamond,” ” The Clipper of the Clouds,” ’* 'The 
Purchase of the North Pole,” ” Oeesar Cascabel,” 
“Adrift in the Pacific,” “Captain Antifer,” 
* Claudius Bombamac,” and the “Castle of the 
Carpathians.” 

G. R. Seal.—I t depend<i on the price, but two or three 
good books on Sea-Fishing are published by 
Upcott Gill, County Press, Drtiry Jjine. w.a, and 
)rou should wiite to him for his list or see it advertised 
in ” Exchange and Mart.” 

A. Membrar.—W e had an llluptrated article on ” A 
Marionette Show and How to Make It ” in rur nine¬ 
teenth volume, page 380, but the part containing it 
is out of print. 

W. E. Gilbert (Ontario).—'The value of a Queen 
Elizabeth’s shilling depends on its state of preserva¬ 
tion. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
worth five shillings if hammered and filteei if milled, 
but an extra good one might fetch two or three 
pounds. 

J. F. Emmbrton.—G ive the paper or cardboard two or 
three ihiu coats of oil colour before you begin the 
subject. 
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PRIZE 


MEDALS. 


BPX^EBtDXD BrrJX.BSPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stemps are ooUeoted by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mlxtnre. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (new Issae), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. Postage Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P.O. Postage abroad id, extra. 

H. C. WITKINS (I.O.P. Dipt.) Oranfillt Bd.. BviNf. 


The WINNER. Post Free, 4d. 

148 Genuine Foreifn Stamps, every one different, including 
Corea. Malay States, Cyprus, China, Ecuador, Gold Coast, Greece. Brar.il, 
Mexico, &c.. Bets of 9 Denmark. 6 Japan. 2 Austrian Jubilee, 5 Canada. 
7 U.8.A.. 5 Portugal, Long French Tax and Parcel Post, Belgians, dec. Ac. 

Every purchaser of this Packet also purchasing from our Approval 
Sheets is presented gratis with a fine Bet of 7 Finland, a Catalogue and 
Guide to Stamp Collecting, and how to obtain Stamp Album free. 

Postage on this packet 2d. extra abroad. Only one packet to each applicant. 

CAPE & CO., importers. BRISTOL. 


SENPS and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

publishcjd yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Dealer or direct from HORACE J, VI8EK & C0«| 5 Rangoon Street, 
E.C. Write for Prospectus. 


THE GREAT WONDER MONOSCOPL 

UNEQUALLED FOR VIEWING PICTURE P08T0ARD8 AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
This STARTLING NOVELTY consists of a VERY POWERFUL CONCAVE MIRROR, 

scientifically adjusted to a Base, with Self-locking Device and Spring 
Holder. The picture is posed according to instructions given, and is not 
only MOST MARVELLOUSLY MAGNIFIED but an effect of ABSOLUTE LIVING 
REALISM is obtained. ALL DETAILS AND OUTLINES " STAND OUT " VIVIDLY. 
FIFTY VERY CHOICE ASSORTED PICTURES ARE GIVEN ENTIRELY FREE TO 
EACH PURCHASER. The Apparatus complete, sent Carriage Paid for 4/6. 

CENTRAL NOVELTY CO. H SNOW HILL, BIRMIR6H1M. 


MS- It most be distinctly understood thst neither the Editor nor PaUishers cm ncccyt 
any responsibility bi^ATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange AdvertiscaMts, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers arc caatienod 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made engairica as to the bona fides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3d. foi* 12 'Wox>ds, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the ” B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon ag possible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

GRAND PEDIGREE RACING HOMERS.—6«. pair.—M ontaoub Ci.sai. 1.. 
*' Belredere.'* Bwanage. 

APPROVAL BHEETS.-Oood Value, no rubbish.—-P kabce. Prior Street. Lincoln. 
APPROVAL SHEETS, all etamps Id. each. HO different free to appUcanta-—Cox, 
185 Cambridge Rd., Seven Kings. 

HURRY UP, BOYS 1 and send for astounding bargain In Stamps.— Btubman. 18 Freer 
Road, Bandsworth, Staffs. 

WANTED. 

WANTED—(1840) Id. block and ad. blue and rare Stamps. Splendid exchange given in 
Stamps or Jewellery.— O. Rbwbm.. Moorlands, Salisbury. _ 


TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Packet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 28. 6d. you receive for 
same, and we send you. post paid, by return, absolutely 
FREE (no further conditions) one of our Solar Time 
Watches, suitable for Lady or Gent. You have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, and we send you, post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 Old St., London, E.C, 


I FREE 

'to photographers 

An opportunity to test the latest and 
most reliable all-round developer. 

»”rk ‘TABLOID* 

* UNIVERSAL 
IIT I L/la DEVELOPER 

(trade mark) 

Produces ideal negatives, bromide 
or gaslight prints and lantern slides, 
with full detail and free from fog 

I or stain. 

Fresh developer, in small quantities, 
instantly prepared without weighing 
or waste. 

Send for Specimen 

enclosing penny stamp for postage 

II 

I BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 

I 7. Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 

IPho. 414 Copyright 


Get Your 
Money’sWorth 


When you buy a £$ 
watch you make sure 
that it bears the name of i 
a responsible maker. I 
Why, then, are you not 
just as particular when 
you pay only 5 /-? You 
need not throw your 
money away, for there is 
more quality and dura- 

bility in an Ingersoll 5 /- I^ROWN Kl 
Watch in comparison 

with its price than in any New EcKd.. - 6/6 

other watch in the world. - - 8/6 

It stands alone as the Midaet" "■ * 8/6 

cheap watch of quality. ^ ' 

But, remember! there’s no two ways about it—'Ingersoll* 
must be on the dial of the watch you buy if you want to 
get your money’s worth. 

ON SALE BY 12,000 BRITISH DEALERS. 

Write us if you have any difficulty in finding an Ingersoll dealer. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL A BRO., 289 Audrey House, Ely Place, Loudon. LC 
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The TFeasare of the 
“San Philipo.” 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

Aul/tor of A liOil of Orit," tic. 

{lUustratcd ^UtTffUR TWIDLE.) 

CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE 
CANNIBALS. 

F or the next four or five days the work on th'* 
hull of the ill-fated San Philipo proceede<l 
apace ; for, as the announcement had been made 
that all hands would be entitled to a share in 
the proceeds, the crew loyally assisted in the 
operations, working long hours, in spite of the 
terrific heat, to bring about the ultimate success 
of the undertaldng. 


“ Suddenly . . . the air was filled with the shouts of the savages.” 
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The natives of the island were very at¬ 
tentive in their visits, and they gave no 
signs of animosity, but, on the contrary, 
seemed more like curious children th^ 
the savages who had attempted to board 
the Fortuna. Although we bore in mind 
the warning given in nautical works 
against the treachery of the inhabitants 
of these islands, we came to the conclu¬ 
sion that these were too thoroughly over¬ 
awed by our armed strength to attempt to 
molest us further; so excursions were fre¬ 
quently made on shore without observing 
any cause or symptoms of aggression. 
Nevertheless, none of us ever set foot on 
the island without being armed. 

** The watering party are going ashore 
this afternoon,” remarked Dr. Conollv to 
me on the fifth day after our arrival off 
the island. “ I think I’ll have a run up 
to the village. Would you like to come 
with me? ” 

‘‘ Rather ! ” I replied enthusiastically. 

“ Then ask your father if he has any 
objection.” 

‘‘By all means go,” replied the pater, 
when I mentioned the matter; ‘‘ but, mind 
you, no skylarking. Take your sporting- 
rifle with you, but on no account shoot at 
anything, for the natives have peculiar 
notions, regarding certain animals with 
almost religious veneration; and should 
you shoot one of their pet pigs or fowls— 
almost the only animals on these islands— 
you may bring the whole tribe of savages 
about your ears.” 

So that afternoon we went ashore, and, 
leaving the men with the water-breakers, 
the doctor and I) accompanied by Yadillah, 
made our way towards the village, fol¬ 
lowed, as usual, by a throng of curious 
natives. 

As we passed through the cocoa-nut 
grove swarms of pigs and fowls crossed 
our path, while overhead we saw numer¬ 
ous brilliantly feathered birds, which, 
curiously enough, were songless. Pre¬ 
sently we came to the part of the road 
where the little stream babbled by the side 
of the path. 

“ I wonder where that brook runs to,” 
remarked Dr. Conolly, glancing towards 
the thicket into which it plunged. “ I 
don’t remember seeing the spot where it 
joins the sea.” 

“ It will be a hard matter to follow it,” 
I replied, pointing to the dense clusters of 
prickly shrub that formed a formidable 
barrier over its course. ” But surely it 
must reach the sea somewhere.” 

‘‘Not necessarily; but, if it does, its 
outlet must be on the shore off which the 
Fortuna is lying, otherwise it must defy 
the laws of gravity and climb the hill on 
our right. My impression is, however, 
that it falls into a vast chasm, and the 
basaltic nature of the rocks strengthens 
my conviction.” 

“ That sounds interesting.” 

” It does. As the island is composed 
largely of basalt, and shows signs of vol¬ 
canic action, there can be no doubt as to 
its origin. Thousands of years ago a 
mighty earthquake must have shot this 
and hundreds of other islands above the 
surface, and from the floor of the vast 
submarine plateau the coral insects are 
doing their work of making new ground.” 

‘‘ Shall we try to trace the course of 
this stream, then? Yadillah has a large 
knife, so that we can clear a path through 
the scrub.” 

‘* Well, there’s no harm in attempting it. 
Yadillah, you black imp ! ” 

‘‘Yas, Sahib.” 

” Cut a path for us through this stuff.” 

’The Arab attacked the undergrowth 
vigorously, and, working as he went. 


disappeared in the tunnel that he had cut 
above the stream. Presentlv he returned 
with the information that the thicket ex¬ 
tended only a short way, and that the 
brook ran through a dense cocoanut grove. 

‘‘ Lead on, then, Yadillah,” exclaimed 
the doctor. ‘‘ You follow, Reggie, and 
I’ll bring up the rear.” 

‘‘ Clear off, you niggers,” he added, 
speaking authoritatively to the natives, 
who were regarding our movements with' 
ill-concealed excitement. The doctor’s 
words and actions had the desired effect, 
for the crowd of followers stood back, 
jabbering incessantly, save a few who made 
off towards the village. 

Although we Ijept our thick water-tight 
boots on, the water was deliciously cool 
as we waded down the stream, bending 
low to esia|3e the rough tendrils that over¬ 
hung the low tunnel that the Arab had 
cut for us. A few steps brought us to 
the other side of the vegetable barrier, and, 
as Yadillah had said, the brook flowed 
through a fairly dense palm grove, its 
bed being composed of hard, slippery rock. 

After we had proceeded a few hundred 
yards the doctor suddenly exclaimed, 

‘‘ Hullo ! This looks interesting. There’s 
a well-worn path here. J suppose it leads 
to the village.” 

‘‘But why interesting?” 

‘‘For one reason, there is no actual 
necessity for the natives to make a well- 
worn path to the brook, as plenty of wa^er 
can be had in the village; for another, I 
think we have stumbled on some secret 
place where these savages hold their 
religious ceremonies. I am not sure, 
mind you, but the circumstances point 
that way.” 

The path descended abruptly into what 
appeared to be a vast circular hollow, 
though the dense clusters of trees and 
bushes prevented us from seeing the oppo¬ 
site side of the rock-bound circle. The 
stream now became a rushing torrent, leap¬ 
ing from rock to rock in a series of spray- 
fringed cascades, and the only sound that 
broke the silence of the spot was the 
noise of the falling water. 

‘‘ This must have been the crater of an 
active volcano at one time,” said the 
doctor in a low tone, as if influenced by 
the solitude of the spot. ‘‘ I think we’ll 
find I am right about the outlet of the 
stream. ” 

At length we reached the bottom of the 
vast cavity, and in the unaccustomed 
twilight 6aused by the foliage and the 
overhanging rocks (though it was still 
broad daylight) we could see a large pool 
of dark water, and, surrounding this lake- 
let, were a number of posts, each about 
six feet in height, and most of them were 
surmounted by a grinning skull, while a 
fetid atmosphere hung over the place like 
a pall. 

I felt the colour leave my face at the 
horror of the sight, and, glancing at the 
doctor, I noticed that his jaw was firmly 
set and his eyebrows knitted in grim deter¬ 
mination. Yadillah, though used to scenes 
of cruelty in his younger days, turned an 
ashy grey, and I heard him mutter a sen¬ 
tence in which the word ‘‘Allah” caught 
my ear. 

‘‘ What does it mean? ” I whispered. 

‘‘ They are the skulls of men killed in 
tribal fights, to take the mildest view of the 
situation,” replied Dr. Conolly. ‘‘ But I 
should not be surprised if this is not the 
scene of gruesome practices of canni¬ 
balism.” 

‘‘ Come on, let’s get away from this 
horrible place,” I exclaimed. 

‘‘One moment,” he replied, and, pick¬ 
ing up a piece of stone, he threw it into the 


ool, which, although it obviously was fed 
y the stream, was absolutely unruffled on 
its surface. 

The ripples caused by the stone had 
barely reached the edge of the pond when 
a loathsome head appeared above the water 
and a pair of lidless eyes stared malignantly 
at us. Then, with an eel-like motion, the 
monster began to swim towards the spot 
where we were standing. It was a gigantic 
water-snake. 

‘‘Ugh, you brute! ” shouted the doctor, 
and, regardless of the consequences, he drew 
his Webley revolver and sent a ■441-in. 
bullet crashing through the monster’s head. 
With a quick motion the reptile turned 
and disappeared beneath the surface, dis¬ 
colouring the dark w^ater with its blood ; 
but hardly had the echoes of the report 
died away when the surrounding brush¬ 
wood seemed alive with men, who, uttering 
furious cries, made directly for us. 

The surprise was complete, for before 
the doctor could raise his weapon or the 
rest of us lift a hand in self-defence we 
were borne to the ground and bound hand 
and foot with ropes of cocoa-fibre. 

The next few moments seemed like a 
dream. I was dimly conscious of the horde 
of yelling savages, who danced around and 
over our prostrate bodies with every atti¬ 
tude of demoniac fury. Three of their 
number, evidently priests, judging by their 
fantastic garb and the bizarre markings of 
red and white paint that concealed their 
faces, stood by the edge of the pool 
solemnly calling upon their outraged deity; 
but whether the brute was dead or only 
wounded I could not ascertain, for their 
efforts were in vain. 

At one time it seemed as if the natives 
would have thrown us into the gruesome 
pool, but after a great deal of excited 
jabbering they eventually lashed each of 
us to a long bamboo and, carried between 
two men, we were taken towards the villa^, 
the shouting natives following in a dis¬ 
orderly mob. 

The path led to a gateway other than 
the one by which we had entered a few 
days previously, but we were carried to 
the open space in front of the chief’s 
house. It was a very different reception 
from our last visit that now avraited us, 
for the chief, after receiving a report from 
the priests, stepped over to where the 
doctor was lying and placed his foot on 
his neck. He then addressed the crowd, 
and at the conclusion of his speech a 
mighty shout went up, and, lifted shoulder 
hi^, we were borne into the inner stockade, 
the same which Dr. Conolly had tried to 
investigate, and were placed side by side 
on a low wicker bench. 

Though tightly bound to the bamboo 
pole, I could move my head slightly, just 
enough in fact to see my companions. I 
was lying between them. The doctor was 
writhing ineffectually in his bonds, his 
face red with the exertion; Yadillah’s 
features were absolutely impassive, the 
Asiatic fatalism having supreme mastery 
over any emotion under which he might 
be labouring. 

We were alone, for the priests and the 
crowd of natives were without the gates, 
making the place ring with their blood¬ 
curdling shouts. 

At last by a great effort I raised my 
head sufiiciently to look before me, and 
facing us was a huge wooden image, be¬ 
daubed with paint and feathers, while in 
front was a row of skulls painted a vivid 
red and an immense block of polished 
stone. What was behind me I could not 
observe, but I knew that there was a fire 
burning within a few yards of where we 
were lying. 
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** Reggie,’* said the doctor in a low tone 
that 1 hardly recognised, “ I am afraid 
we are done lor. It’s all my fault.” 

What’s going to happen?” I asked 
fearfully. 

“ I cannot say,” he replied. ” But 
unless we are rescued I doubt whether 
we’ll see to-morrow’s sun. Idiot that I 
was to let fly at that pond brute! ” 

” Do you think they heard the shot on 
board the Fortuna? If so, they’ll think 
something is wrong and will send a search- 
party to look for us.” 

“ The distance was too great, and we 
were in a deep hollow. Our only chance 
is that they will search for us when we 
do not return by sunset. Are you hurt ? ” 
” No, only stiff. Are you ? ” 

“ My neck is pretty sore where that 
brute of a chief trod on it. I should 
dearly like to have the chance of settling 
with him. Ah! here they come again ! ” 
Five or six of the savages approached, 
bringing with them another bound prisoner, 
a native, whom they placed next to 
Yadillah. Then, unlashing us from the 
bamboos, they cut away most of our 
clothing and lashed us to the block of 
stone in front of the idol, our arms being 
extended above our heads in an excruciat¬ 
ing position. 

The native prisoner was on my extreme 
left, Yadillah between him and me, and 
Dr. Conolly on the right. The priests 
then bent over the native and did some- 
tning which caused him to groan dismally. 
They did the same to the Arab, but not 
a sound came from his lips; then it was 
my turn. I could not see what they were 
doing, but in my imagination I felt the 
sharp point of a knife against my bare 
chest, and I could hardly forbear from 
shrieking aloud. However, I still lived, 
and by craning my neck I saw that the 
priests were painting a black spot sur¬ 
rounded by a white circle on the doctor’s 
ribs immediately over his heart. What¬ 
ever it meant, we had all been treated in 
the same way; but the fact of being 
'fastened to what was undoubtedly an altar- 
stone told me that we were to be sacrificed 
'to the grinning idol. 

At length the sun set, and the short 
tropical twilight gave place to intense 
darkness. The village was as silent as 
■the tomb, and, stretched upon that awful 
bed, my ears were intently listening for 
the faintest sound, while my eyes tried to 
discern the grim outlines of the idol, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to be my last. 

Suddenly above the distant pahn-covered 
bills the disc of the full moon appeared, 
and instantly the air was filled with the 
shouts of the savages, who, beating drums 
and clapping their hands, poured in through 


the gate of the inner stockade in a com¬ 
pact body, till the courtyard of the temple 
was filled to overflowing. 

The bright lunar beams cast the shadow 
of the idol slightly in front of our feet, 
but the priests, using some rough me¬ 
chanical device, thrust the terrible image 
forward so that its shade, as the moon 
rose higher, would inevitably fall athwart 
our bodies. Into the monster’s outstretched 
hand was placed a long brass-hilted sword, 
which overhung us in a menacing manner. 

The shouting ceased as if by magic, and 
the priests with much ceremony killed three 
fowls, holding their bodies towards the 
moon and afterwards sprinkling the idol 
with their blood. Then, holding the doctor’s 
revolver in a suppliant altitude, one of 
the savage officiates presented it to the 
idol; but as he did so he must have touched 
the trigger, for the weapon exploded, 
sending a bullet through the priest’s arm 
and bringing down one of the natives in 
the crowd of worshippers. Superstitious 
awe fell upon the multitude; but with 
marvellous self-control the wounded priest 

icked up the revolver and, regardless of 

is arm, which hung helpless at his side, 
placed it at the feet of the idol. 

In absolute silence the worshippers 
looked towards the priests, who in turn 
were eagerly regarding the upward path 
of the satellite; till, at a signal, a blood¬ 
curdling chant rose from a thousand lips, 
then once again silence reigned supreme. 

Standing over the prostrate body of the 
bound native the chief priest waited, knife 
in hand, as the shadow of the idol’s sword 
slowly approached the black and white 
mark on the victim’s chest; for, as I sub¬ 
sequently learned, the sacrificial rites of 
these islanders have a strong resemblance 
to the sun-worship of the Aztecs. 

A blood-curdling yell, and the unhappy 
victim had ceased to live, while the priest, 
holding the palpitating heart towards the 
moon, had performed the first act of human 
sacrifice. 

By one clean cut the head was hewed 
from the corpse and placed in front of the 
idol, while the body was dragged away to 
be roasted on the huge fire that burned 
just within the gate. 

During that awful time I lay in a sort 
of stupor, realising my danger, yet filled 
with a complete indifference as to my fate. 
I was dimly conscious of the grinning idol, 
the fiendish painted faces of the priests, 
and the shouts of the crowd, which sounded 
like the subdued roar of a number of wild 
beasts; but the whole time my thoughts 
were fixed upon my home in peaceful Corn¬ 
wall, and the various trifling incidents of 
my life flashed in quick succession through 
my brain. 


It was now Yadillah’s turn. The priest, 
holding the knife in his uplifted hand, 
again watohed the progress of the fateful 
shadow as it slowly climbed the Arab’s 
side and approached his bare chest. In a 
firm voice ^e Moslem made the declaration 
of his faith ; Walla ghalib illah Allah! ” 
he cried defiantly, and awaited the fatal 
stroke. 

But it never came. The priest gave a 
hasty glance towards the moon, then, wiUi 
a yell of superstitious terror, h-j dropped 
the knife and ran screeching through the 
crowd. The other priests followed his ex¬ 
ample, the panic became general, and in 
less than a minute the temple was deserted, 
save by three bound but living men, while 
from the village came the terrified wailings 
of the demoralised savages. 

I spoke to the doctor, my voice broken 
and feeble, but no reply came from his 
lips; then I turned my nead towards the 
Arab, who was vigorously but ineffectually 
struggling with his bonds, and he, too, 
had his eyes fixed on the moon. 

My torpor had passed, and now I was 
eager to see the cause of this sudden 
diversion in our favour, and, following the 
direction of Yadillah’s glance, I saw a dark 
shadow slowly creeping over the surface 
of the moon, and already its light was 
waning. 

It was an eclipse, the penumbra had 
extended over half the satellite’s hemi¬ 
sphere, and the umbra was rapidly follow¬ 
ing. To the ignorant savages the pheno¬ 
menon could have but one meaning. They 
had offered sacrifices to the goddess of the 
night, and the goddess by hiding her face 
had scorned them, and dire calamity was 
bound to follow this mark of rejection. 

How long I lay on that stone of sacrifice 
I cannot tell, but throughout the whole of 
the total eclipse, when everything was as 
dark as the blackest night and nature was 
hushed into absolute silence, I was fully 
awake to the possibilities of rescue or death. 
At length the umbra began to pass slowly 
across the moon, and a dim, greyish light 
faintly played on the grim outlines of the 
temple. In another two hours it would 
be daylight, and the savages would return 
and hale us to our deaths. 

Gradually I heard the increasing sound 
of footsteps, not the light tread of the 
barefooted savage, but the tramp of 
booted men, and lusty voices shouted our 
names. We were saved ! 

‘‘This way! Here, in the temple!” 
I cried as loud as my exhausted strength 
would permit; and as the crew of the 
Fortunaj headed by my father, rushed into 
the stockade my senses left me, and I fell 
into a deep swoon. 

{To be continued.) 


^ ^ 

H1D6EWELL AND THE Romans: 

A SCHOOL STORY OP REBELLION AND SUCCESS. 

By RBEVBS SHAW. 


A t ten minutes to three that afternoon 
Castletown School was split into two 
-dissatisfied portions; one of these, by far 
the larger part, was scattered about the 
playing-field, lamenting their infinitesimal 
chances of “ putting it across ” the hated 
” Eggers ” with such a mutilated team; 
and in the lecture hall the other part was 
assembled, awaiting their stage-manager, 
<the Head, and fiercely protesting against 


CHAPTER in. 

their imprisonment. The atmosphere was 
scarcely ripe for a pleasant and successful 
rehearsal. Ridgewell smiled a very 
yellow smile when the Egreraont captain 
came jauntily up to him and enquired if 
he had a strong team out. And ne grew 
very chilly down the back while the 
‘‘ Eggers’s ” skipper delicately imparted 
the information that they had a much 
hotter lot than usual. 


‘‘ Been rather lucky, lately,” said the 
rival captain languidly. “ Two fellows, 
brothers, joined us from a Cheshire school. 
Straight, they’re the fastest left wing I*ve 
ever seen. They got six goals between 
’em at Amberley last week, and that 
master chap there—you know him, swag¬ 
gers a lot about his game—was fairly 
praying for time before ‘ half * had 
arrived. Nearly ready?” 
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Bidgewell groaned. A swell left wing, 
and aU there was to stop them was young 
Wilson at right-half! And when they got 
near goal there was only Bice instead of 
Flaherty’s bulky figure I Oh, help ! 

The “Egger” team ran out into the 
field, and he stopped at the dressing-room 
door and watched them practising for a 
moment or two. They wert a good lot; 
there was no denying it. Bather on the 
heavier side than usual, quick, eager, and 
powerful. Bidgewell turned to glance at 
his own poor, unconfident, under-sized 
crew, just finishing their dressing, 
and— Desperation gave him a wild 
idea. Sooner than turn out with such a 
lot as that he— If it was to be a farce 
let it be a proper farce. Shame burnt in 
his brain, and he had no time to consider. 
He’d give the “ Eggers ’* a game, anyhow, 
and not a miseraMe runabout! 

He seized a kid by the neck, and 
shouted instructions in his ears, while the 
others who heard stood by thunderstruck. 
They had never seen Bidgewell angry like 
this before. 

“ As fast as you can now ! Fly ! ” cried 
the captain. 

The little kid’s legs spun over the 
groimd as if all the monsters in the world 
were pursuing him. In just over the 
minute he was panting out his orders in 
the lecture hall. “Cartwright, Cope!” 
he gasped, “ Bidgewell says the 
* Eggers ’ have brought the toughest team 
that ever came to Castletown! You’re to 
go over at once, like lightning^ he said, all 
of you, all you first-eleven chaps. Ht*8 
looking your hoots out!** 

The SIX fellows concerned were speech¬ 
less with amazement. They were all fully 
dressed for rehearsal—most of them wore 
the equipment of Boman soldiers, short 
skirts, plenty of stiff silver paper to repre¬ 
sent armour, tin leg-shields, sandals, and 
so on. Cartwright wore as well a wreath 
of laurel. Flaherty was in worse case, for 
he was playing Portia, Brutus’s wife, and 
so was burdened with long white robes 
most hard to manage. 

“ But we can’t go in this toggery ! ” 
cried Bickman. 

“ Captain’s in a horrible temper! He 
says you are to come at once! ” 

In the moment or two that had elapsed 
Cartwright had determined. 

“ Look here, you fellows,” he said, 
“ Bidgewell wouldn’t have asked us if he 
didn’t mean it. He’s evidently in a 
corner, and I’m sick of jiggering about 
here on an afternoon like this. I told 
him we’d do whatever he wanted, and 
I’m off to him ! You can all do what 
you like, but I’m going to stand by old 
Bidgewell.” 

He pushed his way through them, and 
was running hard to the ground almost 
before their cry of “ All right, we’re 
coming ! ” reached him. 

The amazing sight of six fellows in 
weird array rushing pell-mell across the 
field caused the Egremont team to stand 
stock still and cheer, for they thought it 
was part of a circus that had got lost. 
Cartwright had reached the pavilion 
before Flaherty staggered into view. He 
was not used to much running, and he was 
still less accustomed to copious robes. 

“ Thanks for coming ! ” said Bidgewell 
briefly. “ We’ll give those chaps a tussle 
yet. Shove your boots on quickly.” 

“ But—” protested Holland. 

“ There’s no time for butting or chang¬ 
ing either! The referee’s been soloing on 
the whistle for the last three minutes. 
Hurry up ! ” 

The whistle blew again, frantically, and 
Bidgewell led out his motley eleven. The 


spectators were too astounded to laugh; 
the boys, realising what had happened, 
cheered lustily. Cartwright stopped a 
moment to twist off his laurel wreath, and 
sent it spinning back, quoit-fashion, into 
the pavilion. Flaherty had looped up his 
robes and twisted them round his waist. 
The referee was puzzled as to whether he 
ought to allow it; there was no precedent 
he knew of to guide him. 

“ I say,” said the “ Eggers’s ” captain, 
as Bidgewell went across to toss, “ w'hat’s 
the joke ? ” 

“ It isn’t a joke. It’s — tails it is, 
you’re wrong. We’ll defend the bottom 
goal.” 

Flaherty, between the sticks, had the 
worst time of it to begin, for he was such 
a rum-looking apparition, and the kids 
couldn’t help chipping him. He stuck it 
bravely for about three minutes, and then 
he turned round and blazed at them. 

“ I’m listening to every wurrd ye say,” 
he roared, “ and I know the voice of every 
one of ye! To-morrow I’ll just walk 
round and answer your jestlets! ” 

The kids shut up into a silence that was 
unearthly. They had never known the 
genial Flaherty riled before, and it dawned 
upon them that this was no occasion for 
fooling. 

The next moment the “ Eggers’s ” inside- 
left, tricking the handicapped Cartwright 
at half, had slipped past the back, and let 
fly with a shot that looked a certainty to 
score. But Flaherty leapt and caught it. 
hugged it for a second to his bosom, and 
then booted it into mid-field with a tremen¬ 
dous kick. Bight round the ropes the crowd 
cheered the splendid save, and most of all 
the little group behind the goalposts yelled 
their delight, but Flaherty himseli wa.s 
sadly dismayed. For the spotless white of 
Portia’s robes were sullied with a beautiful 
muddy blotch across the chest. 

He had little time to think of that mis¬ 
fortune, however, for the “Eggers” con¬ 
tinued to press, and time and again 
Flaherty only just managed to keep the 
ball from the net. Bidgewell and the 
others were doing great things, but some¬ 
how Castletown were not able to get into 
their stride as quickly as their opponents, 
and the first half-hour was one long and 
anxious defence. The halves, “ Bomans ” 
all three of them, and hampered as they 
were by their absurd clothing, neverthe¬ 
less put up a fine game. Cartwright 
especially, on the right, stuck to the crack 
win^ finely. 

Bidgewell was realising his ambition of 
giving the visitors a tough game. If only 
the Castletown forwards could get going 
they might easily snatch a victory, but 
they were messing about in sorrowful 
fashion. And just as he was ruminating 
thus, the “ Egger ” centre forward trapped 
the ball from a long pass, swerved past 
Bidgewell, and sent the leather crashing 
past Flaherty into the net! 

One down at half-time, Castletown set 
about getting level in grim earnest. The 
costumes of the “Bomans” were torn and 
tattered, but freer and easier; Holland’s 
“ armour ” was buckled out of recognition, 
and so shrivelled that it looked most like 
a ham frill. Flaherty, besides his mud- 
marks, had a two-foot rent in his robes, and 
the whole field was a perfect rubbish-heap 
of odd little trappings which had adorned 
the once resplendent garments. But no¬ 
body cared about the spoiling of the 
clothes, for as Shakespeare himself has it, 
“the play’s the thing,” and the present 
object of the play was to get the equalling 
goal, and they went all out for that object. 
And presently—though it seemed ages to 
the anxious onlookers—they got it. It 


was a soft goal rather, a swift centre from 
the wing, and a nice pass to Bickman (who 
otherwise was Sassiusl, and the Egremont 
goalkeeper was as helpless as a frog, for 
the noble Boman w'as utterly unmarked, 
A soft goal enough, but it had the effect of 
making the game a regular tornado. The 
scores even, and ten minutes to go, twenty- 
two men on the field and two or three 
hundred round it blossomed into fresh 
passions of playing and shouting. 

More than once the Castletowm goal war 
nearly rushed, but always Bidgewell or hir 
partner got to the ball in the nick of time, 
or Flaherty was there with his fists. The 
scene would swiftly change to the other 
end, and back again in the twinkling of an 
eye, for both sides, and every man of them, 
were playing hard and desperate. fiUch 
moment had its own particular thrill, for 
somehow the ball never seemed to stay for 
a second in mid-field, but was always in 
one side’s danger zone. Now the Castle¬ 
town fellows were ready to cheer an almost 
certain goal; now tneir throats were 
choked with the nearness of disaster. It 
was the closest-fought game that any of 
them could remember, and they were 
frantic with suspense. 

Three minutes from time Cartwright 
scored. There are thirty different ver¬ 
sions of precisely how he did it, but the 
truest is that he intended to centre, and 
the ball curled into the corner of the 
i^igging- It doesn’t much matter how it 
happened, and it doesn’t decrease from the 
glory. If he had htadtd it in from the other 
goal the yelling couldn’t have been louder, 
nor the joy more rampant. Every kid on 
the ground at that moment lost his head, 
and most of them their caps; Wilkins 
minor mislaid his Kodak, and was much 
perturbed at its strange disappearance. 
His friend Carland asserts that he saw him 
swallow it when he opened his mouth to 
shout! 

The game was not yet over, for there 
were still three minutes to go. If the 
Castletow'n kids thought the “Eggers” 
were going to waste these in weeping they 
were mistaken, tor those three minutes 
were the hottest of all the ninety. In the 
very last they forced a comer, and the 
“ Eggers,” backs and all, cramm^ into the 
goal mouth. 

The ball dropped beautifully into the 
very centre of the crowd. By sheer weight 
the “ Eggers ” tried to rush it through. A 
little heap on the ground consisted of two 
Bomans, Bidgewell, and a couple of their 
forwards. A swift glimpse of the ball 
showed it at an “ Egger’s ” toes, and then 
Flaherty, lying at full le^h, had just 
tipped it round the post. 'The long cheer 
of relief almost drowned the shrill blast of 
the final whistle. 

Before the bowled-over Bomans could 
scramble to their feet, a score of hands 
had seized them, and had hoisted them on 
to willing shoulders. Neither did Bidge¬ 
well, Flaherty, or the others escape, and at 
the head of a great clamouring procession 
they were borne back to the school. Caesar 
himself had not such a triumphant recep¬ 
tion as did these later-day and younger 
imitators of him. Somebody found Cart¬ 
wright’s laurel wreath, and planted it, all 
askew, on Bidgewell’s forehead. 

And thus, cheering and pushing, they 
reached the gates, where, his face dark 
with the frown of judgment to come, 
stood the Head, whose sandalled feet glared 
from beneath his greatcoat, which covered 
the raiment of the abandoned Mark 
Antony. 

He approached the surging mass, and 
addressed the captain in a voice which 
boded ill. 
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"If yon will kindly descend from your 
precarions position, Ridge well,” he said, 
** I sluJl be glad if you will explain to me 
how- 

At that moment a carriage drove through 
the throng, and stopped close to the doctor. 
A little gentleman whose face was 
wrinkled with smiles descended. 

“Dr. Silverthorpe, I suppose? I am 
Lord Polpchesser. Dr. Silverthorpe, my 
wife. I come at an auspicious moment, 1 
take it, when you are congratulating your 
boys on a great victory ? ” 

He beamed on the crowd, and they 
cheered heavily, principally because he 
looked a good sort. The He^ waved them 
away, and entered the hall to entertain his 
guests. 

When they were cleaned and fed a bit, 
the Romans foregathered in Ridgewell’s 
room. 

“ There’ll be the dickens to pay,” wailed 
Caesar; “ I somehow don’t know my part a 
scrap! ’’ 

Brutus was scornful. “ That’s nothing,*’ 
he alleged. “ I don’t even know my 
entrances! ” 

Cassius and Lepidus added their lamen¬ 
tations, but were cut short by Ridgewell’s 
“ Where’s Flaherty ? ” 

The Irishman entered, trailing a sheet 
pilfered from his bed. “ Have any of 
you bhoys got a needle?” he inquired. 
“ I’m eager to get Portia a new rig-out.” 

They forgot their own troubles in 
laughter at Flaherty’s plight. The captain 
rose. 

“Look here, I’ll pull vou through this 
as you pulled me through this afternoon. 
Tou gag it, and the kids in front will rag 
it, and we’ll prompt like mad from the 
wings, and it’ll all go merrily. I’m off to 
give instructions. My, it’s seven o’clock ! ” 

When the curtain went up it disclosed 
to the anxious players a full house and a 
merry one, with Lord and Lady Polp¬ 
chesser set like shining jewels in the centre 
of the very front row. The appearance of 
Caesar was the occasion for a storm of 
cheering, so long and deafening that it was 
hard to tell that his lines were being 
bawled by Ridgewell from the “ prompt ’’ 
side, and not uttered by the unfortunate 
Cartwright at all. And when Brutus 
opened his unwilling mouth to speak long 
paragraphs he did not know, out burst the 
faithful shouts again, and Cassiter yelled 


the passages from the “o.p.” wings, con¬ 
cluding now and again with a fierce “ Come 
off, Billy, your lote over! ” 

Thus they hustled it through till the 
great scene of Caesar’s murder, and Brutus 
hurried up to serve Julius—so thankful for 
his approaching death!—with the final 
stab. At the critical moment, however, 
the honourable Brutus discovered that he 
was minus his short sword, which he had 
left and forgotten behind the eastern goal¬ 
post. C.'psar had to die, though, and with 
great presence of mind Brutus substituted 
a very substantial tap with his fist on the 
point of Caesar’s imperial chin, and that 
very much surprised gentleman went down 
in convincing fashion. The house was 
divided between roars of approval and 
shouts of “ Foul! ’’ but the din was suffi¬ 
cient for all purposes. 

And then came the climax, the crowning 
rag. The Head wandered on, a majestic 
figure indeed, to weep over the prostrate 
Caesar, and every boy was attentive and as 
silent as a lamb. This was going to be real 
acting, the proper thing. They waited on 
his words. 

In two seconds they were waiting for 
his words. The Head, impossible though 
it may seem, survived as far as 
“butchers,’’ and then most obviously and 
miserably gave completely out! There 
was no shirking it, no trifling, no denying; 
he was utterly and ashamedly stumped ! 
The worst of it was that the two prompters, 
feeling certain that the Head of all people 
would not require their services, were 
taking a much-needed rest, and were sluic¬ 
ing their over-taxed throats with pints of 
ginger beer. So in his horrible difficulty 
the Head had nobody to help him. 

He bent over the corpse, and mumbled, 
not Shakespeare, but long streams of 
Virgil. We know now that it was Virgil, 
though from all we heard at the time it 
might have been much worse. And 
suddenly it was observed that Csesar’s 
corpse was writhing and swelling with 
laughter which was hard to keep under. 

Goodness knows what would have hap¬ 
pened—Cartwright most probably would 
have been dramatically expelled then and 
there from the school—if the other fellows 
had not rushed on and performed an 
eccentric kind of Dervish dance round the 
pair of them, to fill in the time until the 
prompters were discovered. The timely 


rescue was greeted with splendid enthu¬ 
siasm. 

After that it was impossible to be serious 
with the play, and it turned into a proper 
and rousing burlesque. They rotted it 
properly in the wildest spirits, and when 
the rival legions fought, they fought with 
a vim which was realistic and grand. And 
down the face of Lord Polpchesser the 
streams of laughter ran. 

Only the Head, the dear old Head who 
had lost his opportunity, was discomfited 
and sad ; to him the proceedings seemed a 
shame and a fiasco, and what should he say 
to his guests ? He dreaded the time when 
the curtain should fall and his apologies 
were due. 

At last it was over, but the tumult didn’t 
die with the dropping of the curtain. 
Rather it increased, and every player had 
to come on singly for his applause, and 
the Head too, and then the Head and the 
fellows all in a group, and after that they 
yelled for the prompters, who most of all 
deserved it. 

And when they thought it really was all 
done with. Lord Polpdiesser, real gMitle- 
man that he was, stepped upon the stage 
and told all the boys how he h^ 
really enjoyed it. Everybody knew he was 
saving them a tremendous row in the morn¬ 
ing, and they cheered like mad. He con¬ 
gratulated the Head on the fine spirit of 
the school. He liked to see their natural 
good spirits encouraged; he hated arti¬ 
ficiality in fellows. It was easy to see how 
happy they were under Dr. Silverthorpe’s 
control. And then he called for, and led, 
three cheers for the Doctor. They were 
nearly as loud as the cheers which were 
subsequently given for his lordship him¬ 
self. 


The school looked forward to the Head’s 
speech after prayers the next morning with 
foreboding. But he was beautifully brief. 

“ Boys,^’ he said simply, “ I have to con¬ 
gratulate you on playing magnificently— 
yesterday afternoon. You will be inter¬ 
ested to hear that Lord Polpchesser intends 
sending his son here next term; he is 
especially anxious that we shall make a 
first-class eleven man of him.” 

Amateur theatricals are dead at Castle¬ 
town ! 

[the end.] 


^ ^ ^ 


Treascre-Trove in Heal Life. 


P erhaps the real romance of hidden 
treasure has yet to be written. Stories 
of bandits* hordes buried in almost inac- 
oeesible mountains, or of untold specie sunk 
in galleons at sea, or of the golden offerings 
of a nation cunningly hidden in some grin¬ 
ning, eternally guarded idol, never cease to 
excite the interest and imagination. But 
oooasionally we must confess to a sigh that 
the golden vision conjured up falls so far 
short of actuality. We sometimes feel that 
it would be far more glorious and wonderful 
to pick up ten golden sovereigns in a London 
street than to unearth a whole mint in the 
heart of Thibet or the suburbs of Timbuotoo. 

Doubtless, those who have been recently 
thrilled on reading of Colonel K. M. Foes*8 
ofiorte to get at the fabulous Spanish trea¬ 
sure said to be sunk in the famous Tuscany 
gaUeon, Admiral of Florence^ off Tobermory 


By A. P. HATTON. 

Bay ; or of Dr. Carlo Iberti*8 attempts to 
secure some portion of the treasure valued at 
28,000,0001. that is thought to be lying in a 
fleet of seventeen Spanish treasure ships at the 
bottom of Vigo Bay ; or of the queer treasures 
(comprising gold snakes, golden images, emer¬ 
alds and curiously carved stones) that an 
English engineer is extracting from a 
deposit of mud thirty feet in depth in the 
mountains of Colombia, near Bogota, ten 
thousand feet above the sea level !—doubt¬ 
less such readers were far more interested in 
the actual discovery of a number of gold 
coins during the demolition of an old, every¬ 
day building in High Street, Kensington, a 
year or two ago. Such a discovery brings 
all the romance of treasure-hunting to our 
very doors, as it were. Any of us might 
have occupied that house; there might be 
similar treasure in any of our houses ! 


Old houses are, indeed, the most likely 
spots for unearthing modem hidden treasure. 
Did not the lucky man who took the house 
in which the famous Daniel Dancer died 
find nineteen separate holes in the chimney, 
containing money to the amount of 200f., 
carefully buried in soot ? Only some five 
or six years ago a remarkable find of coins 
was made at Kirkcaldy. These coins were 
for the most part of the (jcorgian period, and 
includcKl two-guinea pieces, sovereigns, half- 
sovereigns, silver, and copper. The rich 
“ find came to light during excavations at 
an old public house in the High Street, and 
the crowd of people who turned out in a 
blinding snow-storm to search for the 
treasure W’ere well repaid, as the coins 
fetched very good prices from local jewellers. 

Therefore, it is the chimney-sweep, or 
'* housebreaker,'* who is the modem treasure- 
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hunter ! Romantic or picturesque he About the same time two little Boer chil- moved it—and out oamo a cachet containing 
may not be; but that he is at times dren were digging with small spades near 8,00(M. in gold and notes! Rather 
decidedly fortunate admits of no doubt, the old Dutch Church at Kroonstad in the different sort of find was that made at 
For instance, at Blackheath, only a few Orange River Colony, when they came upon Kingsworthy, near Winchester, where, at a 
years ago* a sweep whilst operating on the gold and silver English coins. They per- farmhouse, an old tub which the farmer hyi 
chimney of a very old house dislodged a severed until at length money to the v^ue sold for a few shillings turned out to be a 
quantity of bricks, which brought with them of l.OOOf. had been unearthed. Thk was a standard Winchester bushel of bell metal, 
a considerable number of articles of jewellery, comfortable little “ prize-packet ” for two which was later sold for the sum of 60Z. 
including brooches, bracelets, a pair of mites to start the world with ; but it is true But at any rate, few' people would think of 
candlesticks, and tw’o sdver watches, that we never know when we are walking examining their legs for treasure. Kever- 
They were all discoloured, as though they right over treasure. For example, a plough- theless, while walking a short time ago upon 
had lain in the chimney for years. Another man at work in a field at Smalley Bight Battersea Rise, an ill-dressed man with »- 
London sweep was more fortunate ; for he Farm, Stanley, near Wakefield, in 1906, wooden leg caught his artificial limb in an- 
brought dow n from an old chimney a faded suddenly felt his ploughshare strike some iron sewer grating. The leg snapped as ho 
leather valise containing 20,000 francs, as hard substance. He at once made invest!- wrenched himself free, and out fell a perfect^ 
well as several precious stones. It was gations, and succeeded in turning up a large stream of gold and silver coins. That 
presumed that these had been hidden by a earthenware vase w'hich contained no fewer wooden leg had been converted into a money- 
fVenchman who had died in the house after a than 6,000 bronze Roman coins. They dated box by some one. Its thickest part had 
life of miserly poverty. from the time of the Roman occupation of been hollowed, and through a hole which 

But about four years ago something like a Great Britain, 1,500 years previously, and could be closed tightly with a plug, coins 
sensation was caused at Bexley Heath by some appeared to have been struck during could be dropped. That was certainly a 
the extraordinary discovery of a fortune of Nero’s reign ! They were of the size of unique bank. 

11,8502. in a cottage. This had been sixpenny and shilling pieces, and were well It is, however, only rarely that such oases 
inhabited for many years by two brothers preserved considering their astonishing age. come to fight, for most people would naturally 
named Ison, who were thought to be exceed- Again, during excavation work on Lord shrink from having their good fortune in 
ingly poor. Then suddenly one of them Raglan’s castle in the Isle of Man, the stumbling upon treasure made public, 
died, and the other had to be carried to the foundation of a minting house was discovered. There is no substantial reason, how'ever, for 
hospital. The small cottage was then found Portions of the crucibles, a great quantity such apprehensiveness ; for though techni- 
to 1^ in a shocking condition. The brothers of copper dross, and a considerable number cally, according to law, all treasure-trove^ 
had had no bod, but had slept on bundles of of very valuable Derby coins came to fight, wherever found, belongs to the Crown, it 
feathers, w'hile all the rooms were in a But it is not always necessary to dig to was decided by the Home Office in 1886 to 
deplorable condition of dirt and dilapidation, great depths, or even to demolish houses, to allow finders to retain anything not required 
And then, from odd corners, securities and find treasure. For instance, two workmen for a national institution, subject to a deduc- 
other documents to the value of 11,0002. were who were repairing a solicitor’s house at tion of ten per cent. But where the article is 
soon revealed, besides 402. or 502. in gold ! Perpignan, in France, during the winter of so required, it is duly paid for at twenty per 
Deposit notes on Parr’s Bank to the value 1904, noticed that an old chair was fixed cent leas than its intrinsic antiquarian 
Qf 8002. were picked out from a dust-heap! rather close to the wail. They accordingly value. 

(|fii) 

^ V 

Lost Ball: 

A CRICKET STORY. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


ITH the Seniors the result of the match 
was a foregone conclusion. They looked 
upon the event with interest bemuse it 
was the occasion of a whole holiday and of 
the appearance Of innumerable uncles, 
cousins, aunts, and parents, before whom they 
could do the large at a minimum charge— 
to themselves—with the comparative cer¬ 
tainty of having their bumptiousness en¬ 
dorse and justified by the event. 

Juniors were apt, on the other hand, to be 
in a somewhat explanatory mood. What¬ 
ever might happen there could be no doubt 
that this was the best Eighteen ” that had 
ever represented them. If they could only 
stand up to Sampson’s expresses or NicoUs’s 
slows, or Harriman’s “ googlies,” then there 
was hope of getting within reasonable 

distance of the Seniors’ score; but if- 

and so the tale was repeated ad infinitum. 

However, all things come to those who 
wait, and the first ball—of our innings that 
is —came to me, and found me, not w'anting 
but waiting. The Seniors had been skittled 
out in the first innings for 69, and we were 
feeling very like shaking hands with our¬ 
selves. At first they had looked like making 
a big score, for Berkeley and Beddoes, the 
two school Adonises, had played delightful 
cricket—delightful, that is. to all the pretty 
Bisters and cousins round the ring, whilst 
even the ranks of Tuscany could not forbear 
to cheer —and had made 58 before they 
were parted. Then something seemed to 
•ay to me “ Try that blighter Kirk,” and I 
gave heed to the voice and put him on at the 
flagstaff end. Tve thought since that it 


PABT XL 

was the horrible faces he pulled as he ran 
up to the wicket and delivered the ball 
which fascinated the batsmen, much as a 
weasel fascinates a rabbit; but, be that as it 
may, they made nothing of him, and he took 
six wickets for eight runs, and 1 promised 
him at once that if we won the match he 
should stand in ” with my increased 
pocket-money! 

Now, I don’t want to minimise the merit of 
Kirk’s achievement. It was a fine, 1 may 
say a glorious, feat. But I have no doubt 
the state of the pitch helped him. I found 
myself horribly stuck up with Harriman’s 
tr^h. He thought he bowled it la Bosanquet, 
but I thought he bowled fike a boiled baboon. 
I can do something with a good, honest, 
straight, swift ball, even if it keeps a perfect 
length and comes as hot as chestnuts off the 
pitch. Or I can do with curly slows that 
break either way. But this Dolly Varden 
sort of bowling, as though you were playing 
skipping-rope, is too silly. You never know 
how to treat it—^whether with the respect it 
doesn’t deserve or with the scorn it does. 

I don’t know to this day how it liappened, 
but he bowled me—middle stump, too! It 
looked more like a “ wide ” to me than any¬ 
thing else, and how it found its way into my 
wicket is a standing marvel. My theory is 
that it hit a big bump which was too far to 
the off for me to worry about batting down. 
I had made four off the first ball I received 
and a two off the third, but that was the end 
of my contribution, and my dismissal 
evidently had a depressing effect upon the 
run market, for we failed by a dozen—the 


whole eighteen of us—^to reach the SeniorB’^ 
score. 

They’ll wipe you off the face of 
earth,” said the pater, and Dixie and Teizy 
said, ” Oh, didn’t Berkeley and Beddoer 
bat divinely T ” I wasn’t in the humour 
for admitting anything just then, so I took 
my place at silly slip, after tilling 
AUardyce, our fast bowler, to try the ” off ** 
theory. 

It came off. Beddoes tried to glance hi» 
first ball beautifully through the slips, and 
I suddenly—^very suddenly—^found that the- 
ball had stuck between my palms. It was 
one of the most delightful sensations of my 
life, and when I hea^ the Heeui’s voice cry, 
“ Well caught, sir! ” I felt as though I 
could almost be content now, if the Fates so 
willed it, to lose the match. My feather was 
securely fastened in my cap. The Lower 
School horde went wild, and Beddoes walked 
back to the pavilion looking as dejected as » 
gamecock in the rain. 

But that was our only sucuess before 
lunch, and when that welcome hour arrived 
the Seniors’ score stood at 56 for one wicket. 
Stevenson and Beddoes joined our family 
party in the tent, and Dixie and Terry 
enjoyed themselves amazingly. ’IMien Bed¬ 
does said my catch was worthy of Maclarmi,. 
I reaUy began to liko him, although he is n 
bit of a fop and wears an eyeglass. 

I tried Kirk again after lunch, but he did 
not repeat his success. On the contrary, he 
was a crass feulure. They spanked him all 
over the place, and I had to take him off. 
After that runs came slowly and wicketa 
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fell at much the same pace. I took a turn 
with the hall myself and got Simpson leg 
before ” and Jones caught at the wicket. 
I would have given my head to get Berkeley’s 
gricket, but it Was not to be. He carried 
out his bat for a beautifully compiled 44, 
and the inning s maiie 115. Thus at 
four o’clock we were left with 128 to make 
for victory. It was a tall order, but as I 
passed the pater and the girls and heard him 
say “ Good luck ! ” I felt ready to do or die. 

Pitt and I made a stand. Pitt was in a 
hitting humour, so I resisted the temptation 
to have a go and settled down to keep my 
end up. I made a few by the way, neverthe¬ 
less—one a beauty all along the carpet to 
the pater’s feet—and we remained together 
for half-an-hour for 28. Then Pitt was 
bowled off his pad and Barraclough came 
in. He made 6 in as many minutes and 
then was “ forced to go,” as the poet says, 
because Stevenson thought his leg had 
taken the place of the bat. 

Then the procession started. It was a 
nielanoholy spectacle. No sooner had a 
>iian taken “ middle ” and stood up to the 
bowling, than,” click ” went the stumps, and 
he marched back with a ” duck ” to his 
account. The twelfth man and I made 
another short stand together, and by the 
fcifnft he departed my own contribution had 
reached 33 and the score stood at 59. 

I felt now that if Wo could succeed in 
lowering the record of which the pater had 
boasted it would bo ” something attempted, 
aomething done,” and I continued to block 
baUs which, under other circumstances, I 
should have attempted to hit off the earth. 
Those wretched ” googlies ” even failed to 
tempt me to step out of my ground or to 
attempt to hit them, and as I was the only 
dependable man left I contrived to get most 
of the bowling. 

But you can’t work this sort of thing all 
the time. Cricket wouldn’t be worth playing 
if you could, and as the procession had com¬ 
menced ” walking ” again with the fall of 
the twelfth wicket, I found myself waiting, 
with my heart in my cricketing boots, for 
Buckmaster, the last man in, to hit one to 
the zenith and be cau^t first balL Our 
score meanwhile was 78, or 60 short of 
victory ! 

>It was the “ googly ” bowler whom Buck- 
master had to face, and he looked as con¬ 
fident as though he were good for 100. I 
knew it was no use wasting any advice on 
him. He had to hit or die—and he generally 
died. He evidently thought these ” googlies ” 
were made for him. I nearly fainted when 
I saw him run out and hit the first delivery 
with all his might. Yes, he hit it, but not 
in the way he intended. I think his idea 
was to drop it on the top of the pater’s white 
top-hat. But if he didn’t achieve length he 
atmieved height. Up, up the ball soared, 
and two fielders ran, with their faces sky¬ 
ward, towards the rookery elms where 
Stevenson was standing, also gazing skyward, 
to seoure it on its return to earth. 

Meanwhile Buckmaster and I stood like 
graven images, too anxious to run, waiting 
with a sort of fascination to see the ball faU 
into Beddoes’s safe hands. Then the massed 
Fourth on the far side of the elms yelled 
** Run ! Run ! ” and, hardly knowing what 
we did or why we did it, wo ran and ran and 
ran again. Then Beddoes yelled ” Lost 
ban ! ” and we grounded our bats and paused. 
But Stevenson, who was under the elms and 
gazing into the branches, shouted ” No! 
No 1 ” and as he was the umpire we set off 
again whilst the semed Fourth became 
wfld and incoherent. When we had run 
twenty I began to fiag, for I had had a long 
innings, and shouted to the other umpire— 
one OT our own feUows—to bring me a 


drink. By the time it came we had run 30, 
and Beddoes the Beau was 30 feet up the 
tree on his upward journey to the rook’s 
nest in which the ball had lodged. 

I gulped down half the Water and Buck- 
master finished it when we changed ends 
with the 31st run. We were staggering to 
and fro like confirmed inebriates by the time 
we had run 40 times across the wicket and^ 
Beddoes could be descried crawling along 
a huge limb of the elm. The mobilised 
Fourth was raucous by this time, like 
costermongers who had spent a lifetime in 
shouting their wares, and they were almost 
drowned by the storm of—execration, shall 
I call it ?—which came from the ranks of the 
Fifth and Sixth. But Stevenson stood im¬ 
passive. He was the only man on the field 
who had a right to stop us, and, until he gave 
the sign, Buckmaster and I, whose respective 
bats had become as heavy as a pair of 
Sandow dumb-bells, were determined to 
stagger from wicket to wicket. 

Forty-five — Forty-six ! — Forty-seven ! 
—^Forty-eight! — Forty-nine ! There was a 
frantic shout. The game was a tie. Then 
the ball came hurtli^ out of the shadow of 
the elms. ” Come on. Buck! ” I gasped. 

I could scarcely see the other wicket, but I 
blundered towards the place where I thought 
it was. 1 passed Buckmaster, who seemed 
to be just completing one of the Labours of 
Hercules. I was dirdy aware that the ball 
Was in the wicket-keeper’s hands. I fell on 
my face and thrust my bat out as far as I 
could stretch. ” How’s that 1 ” he cried. 

” Not out! ” came the reply, and we had 
won the most remarkable match on record 
by ” One wicket.” 

As I told you before, the Upper School 
could never quite forgive Stevenson for not 
accepting the appeal for ” Lost ball ” and 
awa^ng us the customary six nms or as 
many more as we might have accomplished 
before the appeal was made. But though 
it was discus^ ” up hill and down dale ” 
for weeks, they could not break down 
Stevenson’s logic. 

*' How could the ball be lost,” he argued, 

” when I could see it as plain as a pike-staff 
through the sticks of a rook’s nest ? A ball 
is not lost when you not only know where it 
is, but can actually see it. I could not stop 
the batsmen running, but not one of those 
50 runs would have counted if Beddoes had 
actually retrieved the balL I had no right 
to tell him to be careful not to dislodge the 
ball by shaking the branch. As a matter of 
fact he dislodged it by accident, but had 
several fieldsmen been posted under the tree 
they might still have brought off the * catch.’ 
It did not occur to them to do so, and it was 
not my place to tell them. I was the umpire 
and not, pro fern., a member of the Senior 
side. Thus the ball had never crossed the 
boundary; it was not lost; and no one 
thought of takk^ precautions to prevent 
the 1^11 under any circumstances reaching 
the ground before it had been * held * long 
enough to constitute a ‘ catch ’ as defined by 
Rule 22.” 

It gave me an awful ” turn ” when I 
heard the ” catch ” argument. What an 
awful sell it would have been if Beddoes had 
picked the ball out of the rook’s nest and 
shied it down instead of accidentally 
shaking it off its perch ! The inexorable, 
well-posted Stevenson would have calmly 
told us that all our runs counted just nothing 
at aU and that the Seniors had won by 
50 runs! 

But, as things were, we had our hour of 
triumph. The pater stumped up hand¬ 
somely, and I gave a Fourth feast out of 
the proceeds, which put not only the Eighteen, 
but all the rest of the Form, off cricket for a 


week. But a day like the one on which we 
beat the Seniors was worth the whole of an 
averse season’s cricket, and we did not 
mind. 

There is only one other little circumstance 
to relate. As far as I know, there is but one 
man on the losing side who looks beu:k to 
that day with pleasure, and that man is 
Beddoes. I have reason to think that Dixie, 
my eldest sister, confessed to him during last 
Cambridge Long Vac., two weeks of which 
he spent at our place, that she admired him 
most when ho was literally ” up a tree.” 
She had often previously contended, even 
before the pater, that he was the true hero 
of the match. I may say that I have the 
ball which lodged in the rook’s nest safely 
stowed away in my locker, and I mean to 
have it moimted and suitably inscribed 
and present it to the happy couple on their 
wedding day, which, by the way, has not 
yet been fix^. 

[the end.] 



IN THE HAVEN. 

A SONG OP SUiLMER. 

BY MAITTAND STEWART HERRIES. 

XT and sea are all one shimmering glimmering, 
blue 

In tlie haze of summer heat along the coast, 

And a languid light i.s all that filters through 
From a aim that’s gauzed and shrouded like a ghost 
There is hardly breeze enough to float a leaf: 

Scarce a ripple round the boulders of the " Calf.” 
There's the water, warm and clear, underneath the 
little pier. 

Green as bottle-glass—and Wednesday's a hallt 

There’s a clumsy tub that might have been the Ark 
Quite a barge she is—a prehistoric hull! 

But if you have kept your muscles to the mark 
You can boost her round the Haven with a scuU. 
She’s a lumbering kind of pleasure-boat to sport, 
But a Bay of Biscay storm she might survive 
If you drifted by mishap such a distance on the map, 
And she’s steady as a " Dreadnought ” when you 
dive. 

Then it’s flannel bags, a blazer and a straw. 

And a towel and a tattered " Westward Ho I ” 
(Which is ifac's—but commandeered by Study Law) 
And you’re ready for the Haven down below. 
There are four of you—and stores are all aboard 1 
Blocks of Lmikonro (from the boxes with the seal), 
Half a melon and some pies—and the ginger’s cool as ice 
In the bottles slung a yard below the keel. 

Ton have tossed for who’s to play the gondolier, 

—Or Gie galley-slave—whi<*ever you prefer. 

(For although you shove off stoutly from the pier. 
It’s a labour to get any way on her f) 

Then it’s cruise about the sleepy little bay. 

With the coast-line looking hazy there abeam ; 
Sprawling limply as you please, with your book against 
your knees. 

In a lazy sort of Lotos-Eater dream. 

It is not until a strong persistent toe 

Has been drilling at your ribs for quite a while 
That you wake to find it four o'clock or so 
And the fellows bulled to do their quarter-mile. 
Then it’s hustle out of blazer, b:igs, and boots. 

With the sunlipbt hot ns mustard on the skin ; 
Mac and Firtli go fore and larboard, you and Dicky aft 
and stirboard : 

—There’s a splash, and all the four of you are in. 

The quarter-mile takes precedence of all 
(For the Sports are near, and Dick and Scott hare 
tied); 

But there’s diving with a ripping ten-foot fall. 

And a salty spell of polo, two a-side. 

Then it’s catch the tu?)—adrift across the bay: 

And it’s tiflm till there’s nothing more wortheating; 
For a mid-week afternoon in a really sunny June— 
Why I the Haven takes a jolly lot of beating. 
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How IT ALL Happened; or, a Yoong Cricketer’S Triumph. 

By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D. 


chapter l 

I T was the day of assembling at St. 

Swithon’s, Downingham, after the 
Easter holidays. The 2.30 np express 
brought the first arrivaL There could be 
no mistake about his being a new boy, had 
you seen him seated by his mother in the 
open fly. in bowler hat and thick great 
coat, with pale face, large round spectacles, 
and a nervous look of wonderment. The 
portmanteau and play-box crowding out 
the driver, the highly varnished primrose- 
hued cricket-bat neatly strapped to the 
umbrella, bespoke the new boy with 
emphasis. Dr. Brumble had no easy task 
in allaying maternal anxieties concerning 
this new addition to his flock. 

Later trains brought other new boys under 
parental escort, with a plentiful admixture of 
old hands, chiefly of the Lower SchooL These 
latter dropped in with a boisterous air of inde- 
pendenoe, eager to pounce upon any callow 
fledgling that might Im seen wandering aimless¬ 
ly in the playground. A group of these young¬ 
sters enoouHtered the boy with the spectacles. 

“ HuUoh 1 you’re a rum-looking bird! 
What’s your name ? ” 

“ Algernon Bray.” 

“ Bray f You don’t look it; more of an 
owl than an ass, with these gorgeous gogs.” 

Before that encounter was ended, the new 
boy had got his nickname—Algernon Bray, 
Algie Bray, Algebra, It was ready to hand, 
only needing the wit of that wild Irishman, 
Cavanagh, to mint it as current coin. 

There was a contrast between the coming 
of the juniors and that of the seniors. The 
latter always contrived to time their journeys 
so as to arrive by the fashionable trains— 
the 5.50 down ; and the 0.2 up. The down 
battalion waited for the up, and the junction 
of forces crowded the platform with babble 
and turmoil. Porters were alert, for tips 

§ learned in the offing ; luggage was speedily 
isgorged from the vans and sorted from 
promiscuous heaps, to the oft-repeated 
tune of “ shove it on the ’bus.” 

A casual student of human nature might 
gather impressions from that scene on the 
platform. The strong and aggressive, with 
hats on back of heads, instinct with boister¬ 
ous energy, were loud in expressions of 
greeting. The shy and diffident were less 
demoastrative'-~the timid shrank from the 
bold, and tried to efface themselves and 
evade notice. Jones hailed Browm with a 
slap on the back and a loud guffaw, while 
Benson had a mild ” Hulloh ” for Drew. 
The great McCulloch, captain of football, 
elbowed his way through the crowd to 
Cordon, captain of the eleven. Those 
two school heroes left the station together. 
Then the army formed companies in loose 
order, and gradually drift^ off in the 
direction of the schooL 

There was one boy who had stood aloof 
from the bustle and scrimmage. Interest 
and speculation had been aroused as he 
watched the scene—the preface of his 
introduction to public-school life. He 
was one of the new boys, with nothing of 
the hunted hare in his deportment. He 
carried his fifteen years with a certain air 
of unaffected self-possession. His dark hair, 
keen dark eyes, straight nose, short upper lip, 
firm mouth and chin, made up a countenance 
pleasant to look upon. His well-shaped 
limbs and figure suggested athletic promise. 

When the platform was cleared, he 
walked with a brisk step to the heap of 
luggage, discovered his own belongings, and 
asked a porter to have them sent up to the 
school. Then he passed out of the station. 


emd walked fast to keep in touch with the 
rear company. He had begged his mother 
to let him come to school alone. He 
walked fast, and entered the gates in the rear 
of the straggling ranks. 

* From the first Guy Lance faced the music 
with a cheerful spirit, neither cringing nor 
pri^ish ; taking his initiation in go^ part, 
endming its snubs and rubs, living down the 
bitters and enjoying the sweets. 

Guy Lance was the first boy who had 
come to St. Swithun's from Poplar House, 
a small preparatory school, where every 
boy was of consequence if an Eleven was 
to hold its own with other neighbouring 
schools. The master, an old Oxford blue, 
was an enthusiast, and gave his best 
attention to turning out cricketers. Every 
oimce of ability was extracted from every 
one of his boya Not only in summer, but 
even in depth of winter he plodded at the 
task of moulding the young idea. With 
stout larch poles and wire netting he rigged 
up a cage the length of a cricket pitch, 
including spcK^e to spare for bowler and 
wicket-keep. He paved the floor with 
asphalt and carpeted it with cocoa-nut 
matting. He set up wickets, and all through 
the Christmas and Easter terms he coached 
each boy at regular intervals in batting. It 
was his hobby. Other schoolmasters called 
it a ” fad.” They shrugged their shoulders 
and cast cynical leers, and said it would 
only sicken boys of cricket; when the 
season came they would be stale. 

Mr. Crofton paid no heed to their sneers. 
He stuck to his principles, and found his 
reward in the marked excellence of style 
which his boys acquired. A straight bat, 
forward play, square-leg hits, cuts behind 
the wicket, gave a character to the batting 
of Poplar House, in marked contrast to the 
performance of the other schools. 

Guy Lance had profited by his oppor¬ 
tunities. A quick eye, steady nei*ve, 
nimble feet and supple wrists—^in a word, 
natural aptitude—and, above all, a keen 
zest for cricket, contributed towards his 
proficiency. He had brought a bat, not 
primrose-tinted and highly varnished, but 
cracked and dinted by hard knocks, po^ed 
and bound with string half up the blade— 
a weapon to his hand, well seasoned and 
proved in many a brilliant innings. 

Lance soon made friends with the other 
new boys; they chummed together in tiie 
playground at odd times. Things settled 
down and fell into place, as time shook the 
urn of school life; a week after assembling, 
new boys had found their level with more 
or less comfort» or the reverse. 


CHAPTER IL 

The captain of cricket and his colleagues 
had an arduous task before them 
during the first fortnight of the summer 
term. They were responsible for making 
up the School Eleven, and the Second, 
Tliird, and Fourth Elevens, as well. These 
elevens were provisional at the beginning 
of term; caps and colours would be given 
later on; promotions might be won as the 
season advanced ; degradation might befall 
the lax and incompetent. 

Much importance was attctched to the 
first draftings of these provisional elevens; 
and a general keenness was always apparent 
during the first fortnight, since every 
cricketer felt that his play was watched by 
the censor’s eye, and he was anxious to 
show to the b^ advantage in hopes of 
securing an honourable place. 


There were nets for practice, and teet 
Munes had to be arranged for half-holidays, 
wrdon was assisted in his duties by three 
other members of last year’s eleven, Scott, 
Walrond, and Bateman. These four 
“ swells ” were always in the field at practice 
times. They watched and criticiswl the 
batting and bowling at the various nets, 
between times of performance on their own 
account; they compared notes, discussed 
merit, drew conclusions, and so gradually 
arrived at definite decisions for drafting the 
four provisional elevens. 

There was a Senior and Junior Test Match 
on the second Saturday. It was an ideal 
afternoon for cricket. The field was in 
grand condition, newly mown; sunshine 
kindled the living green of the grass with 
splendour; white flannels were in their 
^t blush immaculate. The pavilion had 
been painted and garnished during the 
Easter holidaya All was in excellent order, 
and the great elms stood sentinel around 
as fair a scene as a cricketer’s eye could wish 
to see. 

Elphinstone had won the toss for inninga 
in the Junior match. With score-book on 
knee and pencil poised for action, he sur^ 
veyed the faces of his team gathered round. 

” Lance—^you and Troup go in first; 
hurry up and get your armour on. Clarke 
and Reynolds umpire.” “ I say, Lance, you 
take fijrat ball,” said Troup as he fumbled 
with the pad-straps; ” I w^ he hadn’t put 
me in first; I’m sure to make a duck.” 

We’ve got to do it,” said Lance; 
” don’t give away the show before we b^in.** 

They walked to the wickets, and play 
commenced. Lance made a run off tiw 
first ball, and Troup made a blind swipe at 
the second, only to look round and see his 
bails capering like a couple of sparrows 
towards long-stop. 

As the game proceeded, Gordon and 
Bateman, who were going in late for their 
side in the Senior Match, strolled round to 
see how the Juniors shaped. 

” That was a jolly clean cut for a kid,” 
said Bateman. ” That young Lance has tto 
making of a bat.” 

‘‘ My good man,” Gordon answered, 

it strikes me he has padsed the making 
already. See how he played that half¬ 
volley, hard forward along the ground with 
bat straight as his name ! ” 

They watched him, while four of the 
happy-go-lucky light-of-nature class came 
and went, with a few fluky runs credited to 
their names in the score. lAnce was playing 
the game in a clean and confident style. 

Gordon criticised with wonder and 
admiration: ” He has not the strength 

for sensational hits, and he attempts nothing 
that he cannot bring of. He takes no 
liberties, and he declines to risk a short run.” 

” Oh yes, I suppose he’s good enough,” 
said Bateman. 

” My dear, sir, he’s better than good; 
he cuts the ball clean through slips, he 
smacks it true to square-leg, and treats it 
generally with a courtesy that never out¬ 
rages the canons of sound cricket. What 
more can you ask ? ” 

Bateman said something about keeping 
precocious juniors at their proper level, 
and not turning their heads with conceit. 
The two seniors w’ent back to the pavilion, 
and Gordon was soon wanted at the wicket. 
Lance saw his side all out, and carried his 
bat for 47. Gordon heard the clapping, 
and he joined in it while waiting to one 
of his boundaries to be sent baidL 
(To ba wmtinued.) 
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This is the attitude of all but a very small 
proportion of Canadian boys, and the game 
is kept alive principally by Englishmen who 
settle in Canada, and vho have little or no 
appreciation of the difficulty of persuading 
the Canadian boy to learn the game. 

This year a determined effort is being made 
by cricket enthusiasts who have the best 
interests of the game at heart to introduce 
some new rules for practices which will 
eliminate some of the features that make 
the game unpopular in Canada. There must 
be more consideration for the poor player. 
Although some days of the week attention 
should bo given to the niceties of the game 
and pro[>er instruction imparted in net 
practice, there must be the interest which 
only a contested game supplies, and in that 
contested practice game the poor player 
must have a fair opportunity to “ make 
good.” Few Canadian boys will leam the 
game if they have to fag all afternoon in 
the field in return for a very few balls, and 
they do not enjoy practices where it is 
merely practice and not a contested game. 

The rules of cricket were fixed nearly a 
hundred yeai-s ago, when three-volume 
novels and other leisurely productions were 
the diversi 'iis of the people. Nowadays, 
especially in this land of short twilight, we 
must have a game that can bo played in an 
hour or an hour and a half, or, otherw'ise, the 
game is restricted to Saturday afternoons. 

Moreover, in our larger cities, we must 
often travel a long distance before we can 
reach a district where it is possible to indulge 
in the luxury of a cricket crease, and it is 
then too late in the evening to think of play¬ 
ing a game under the ordinary rules. And 
so it is that cricket clubs in Canada rarely 
practise fielding, running, or wicket-keeping, 
except at Saturday-afternoon matches. Is 
it poasible that the same difficulties are felt 
to any extent in England ? 

The followng are the new Canadian rules, 
and let no one say they encourage careless 
play till he has given them a fair and serious 
trial, for the clubs that have introduced 
them find that the careful playera still make 
the scores. 

Rules foe Practices. 

1. These rules shall apply only to practices 
and to practice games. A ” practice ” is a 
game betuveen members of the same club; 
a ” practice game ” is between members of 
different teams. 

DovbU Wickd. 

2. A practice game is played between 
two sides of ten players each, or such other 
even number os may be agreed upon. 


3. The players shall bat in pairs, and each 
pair shall be entitled to three overs, whether 
they get out or not. 

4. If neither is out and they secure be¬ 
tween them (including extras) eight runs, 
they shall be entitled to two more complete 
overs. 

5. Rule 4 shall apply to each succeeding 
two overs, 

6. Whenever a player is out, two runs 
shall be deducted from the score. 

7. Both batsmen are liable to be put out 
from the same balL 

Single Wicket. 

8. A single-wicket practice game is played 
with any number of players. 

9. The players shall bat singly, and each 
player be entitled to two overs. 

10. If ho is not out, and obtain six runs, 
he shall lx? entitled to an additional over. 

11. Whenever a player is out, two runs 
shall be deducted from the score. 

12. The rules of the M.C.C. shall govern 
except as varied by these rules. 

Comments. 

The foregoing rules will, it is hoped, 
encouri^ the more general adoption of the 
game in Canada. Unless practices are made 
interesting, persons will not turn out to 
leam the game. These rules are not in¬ 
tended to supplant, but only to supplement, 
practice in the nets. 

1. A drawn game, a most unsatisfactory 
conclusion, cannot easily occur. 

2. A win by so many wickets will rarely, 
if ever, occur, as each man will be entitled 
to his share of overs. 

3. The game will not be lost or won till 
the last ball is bowled, and zest and interest 
will thus be increased. 

4. The average duration of a game will be 
one and a half hour. 

6. The last man in will not, as heretofore, 
often retire not out, no runs, with perhaps 
not one ball bowled to him. 

6. Every batsman wall have a fair share 
of the batting, which will be more evenly dis¬ 
tributed. 

7. Evenly balanced teams will have the 
advantage. One or two batsmen and one or 
two bowlers with quite inferior players to 
complete the team cannot so easily win the 
game. 

8. Complete games may be played during 
the week and during the hour or two before 
dusk, so that practice games will not be 
restricted to Saturday afternoons. 

9. Players not on the match teams will 
have more opportuniti^ for pla 3 ring in con¬ 
tested games. 


10. If a player runs his partner out, tii» 
latter does not retire from the game with 
very natural irritation by reason of his after¬ 
noon’s sport beii^ spoiled by his partner’s 
fault, but the ” out ” will result in two runs- 
being deducted from their combined score, 
and the players will continue to bat till the- 
end of their three overs. 

11. Handicap games can be easily arranged. 
One team can agree to take a less number of 
overs than the other. 

12. Good fielding and good r unning and 
wicket-keeping wiB be developed. Clubs 
now rarely field except at matches. At a. 
practice game the fielders will be keen to get 
the players out as often as possible in order 
to r^ucc the score and deprive the batsmen 
of the extra two overs provided by Rules- 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

13. Individual scoring will not be so im¬ 
portant as g<Kxl team work. 

14. Slogging will be discouraged by the 
deduction of two runs, provided by Rule 
No. 6, and by the fact that the players will be 
anxious to 1x5 not out so as to be entitled to- 
additional overs. 

1.5. If at practice each bowler is only 
allowed, say, six overs, a team is more likely 
to develop some latent good material. At 
practice games, however, teams will, no 
doubt, still desire to use their good bowlera 
to the best advantage. 

16. If it is doubtful whether the game can 
be completed before dusk or rain, the pairs 
of batters on each side may bat in turn so as 
to distribute the g(xxl light or weather more 
fairly betw'een the tw'o teams. 

The following clipping from the “ Toronto 
Globe ” will serve to show how the scoring 
is reported under the new rules. 

The Island Aquatic A.ssociation C.C. had their fizst 
practice game under the new rules, and everyono 
present vuted it a ^nreat succe^is and the rulcB a splendid 
stiniulus to serious practice. The prame lasted, aa 
usual, about an hour and a hall. Score: 

LA.A.C.C. 


C. M. Stewart and I. Madvor, not out. 6 

S. W. Gooderham and McKee, 7 minus 6 . 1 

R. Smellie and Gilbert, 3 minus 6. 

Madvor and Salmond, 9 minus 2 . 7 

R. Allan and J. Blackie, 13 minus 4. 8 

L. L. Blackburn and G. 0. Warwick, 7 minus 12 

Net total . 14 

AURA LEX C.C. 

Romerill and RiddeU, 7 minus 8 . 

P. Jolliffe and E. J. Bowers, 14 minus 4. 10 

Marsden and N. S. Poison, 36 minus 2. 28 

O. Pattison and R. Evans, 11 minus 4. 7 

J. E. Jones and A. Eastbory, 6 minus 3 . 4 

B. Owen and Smith, 16 minus 6 . 10 

Net total . 53 


^ ^ ISi 

The Lost Ghaves. 

By J. DOUOALL REID, 


“ "YTe’ebdat ** is a Scotch contraction 
i .1 of the words “New Year’s Day,” 
and the day indicated is held in high 
honour by Scots all the world over. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case when, after years of 
separation, ancient cronies foregather in 
somejeorner and astonish the spirit of exile 
with the strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

When, therefore, Alec Bain, full private 
in the Borderers, received a certain in¬ 
vitation to spend New Year’s Day with 
some old schoolfellows, he accepted it even 
in the face of opposition. 

“ But, man alive, you’ll lose the com¬ 
pany dinner,” remonstrated his colour- 


AtU?ior of “ BrojU’Oun Jack” etc. 

sergeant. “ Can’t you arrange to see your 
friends some other time ? ” 

“No, I can’t,” w^as the regretful reply. 
“ If I could I would, as I don’t like to be 
away from the company on that day. But 
then, you see, my friends are in a survey 
squad, here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
If I lose this chance I may not get another 
for years. So I must go.” 

“ Well, since it is that way, I suppose 
you must,” said the sergeant, reluctantly. 
*“ But the boys will miss you after dinner, 
when the singing begins.” 

“ Ach, no,” said Bain, cheerfully. “I 
am not the only singer in C Company.” 


“ So. And how do you propose to get 
to Saranghar ? ” 

“By dak, of course.” 

“ Then you can’t. The dak service is 
stopped—burst djheel and khud land¬ 
slide. The road won’t be open for a fort¬ 
night ” 

“ Then I’ll take the mountain road and 
tramp it.” 

“You can’t do that, either; you 
haven’t time. It is fifty miles of beastly 
rough track. That’s too much for a day 
and a half ; all the time you have.” 

For a moment Bain’s rugged face looked 
blank, then a sort of reddish light burned 
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up in his eyes and his strong jaw set 
suggestively. 

“ Well, then, before I’ll give in, I’ll 
go through the Lost Graves; that’s only 
twenty-five miles.” 

“What!” ejaculated the sergeant, 
startled out of even his habitual coolness. 
” That’s as good as sudden death, man ! 
and for a New Year’s dinner ! ” 

“ It isn’t for a dinner; it’s to meet 
three old chums. You see, I sent them a 
written promise that I would be there, 
and I intend to keep that promise.” 

“ But you’ll have to be the best part of 
a night in that awful place, even if you 
start now.” 

“ Well, what of it ? I don’t suppose it’s 
worse by night than it is by day.” 

“ Dunno about that. The natives won’t 
go through it except during daylight, and 
then only in gangs.” 

“That may be; but, all the same, I’m 
going,” said Bain, with quiet insistence; 
and, seeing the futility of further remon¬ 
strance, the sergeant gave it up. But 
as he went away he advised the obstinate 
Scot to hurry, as every hour of day¬ 
light gained in crossing the Lost Graves 
was, in his opinion, an additional chance 
for safety. 

With some slight allowance for exag¬ 
geration, he was within measurable dis¬ 
tance of the truth. The place of ev’il name 
was a valley pass striking straight across a 
towering mountain range, and for the past 
two years it had been avoided by all in the 
district as a place accursed. Prior to that 
time no fewer than nine men, seven natives 
and two Europeans, had gone into it and 
had never again appeared. 

What had become of them was an un- 
solvable mystery, for though the sinister 
valley had been searched from end to end, 
not a trace, not a sign, of either the men 
or their remains had been found. That 
was why the place had come to get the 
name of the Lost Graves. One thing, too, 
struck the searchers as being of peculiar 
and terrifying significance, and th§it was 
the utter absence in it of animal life. No 
bird, beast, or reptile was seen in there, 
^thou^h the jungles outside were swarm¬ 
ing with all three. As for the colour- 
sergeant’s opinion, that it would prove 
more dangerous by night than by day, 
that was 'wholly in the region of conjec¬ 
ture, as all the disappearances had been of 
those who had invaded it when the sun 
was shining. 

Although Bain knew all this, and had 
listened to any number of creepy tales 
told by those who drew on imagination 
when fact failed, he went about his few 
preparations with positive indifference. 
He had never been in or near the ill- 
omened valley, and his chief, and indeed 
only, concern was the danger of losing his 
way. The possibility that he might add 
another to the number of the lost graves 
never entered his head—a circumstance 
proving the grim hardihood and dour 
courage of the man. But, then, he 
scarcely knew what imagination meant. 

His application for a leave-of-absence 
pass, although it occasioned some surprise, 
was favourably received; and the expira¬ 
tion of some two hours saw him clear of 
the station and within sight of the mouth 
of the dreaded valley. It was about five 
miles away, opening like a gate in the blue 
mountain wall, and neither in it nor in 
the aspect of the hills flanking it was 
there promise of anything unusual. 

Closer approach only confirmed this first 
impression, which remained even after the 
valley itself was entered. To Bain it 
seemed very ordinary, very commonplace, 
and profoundly uninteresting. It was 


wildly uneven as to level, but the hills, 
or rather mounds, were none of them 
high, and there was a marked absence of 
steep slopes and precipitous faces among 

them. Miniature and very narrow ravine 
depressions were numerous, it is true, but 
in no one of these were the sides other 
than gentle in descent. Altogether the 
much-abused valley bore the aspect of a 
rather sleepy stretch of hill-country, Bain 
thought, and one showing no special 
favour to vegetation, as dwarf trees and 
sparse belts of scanty scrub amply 
testified. 

“ And so this is the Lost Graves, is 
it?” thought the invader, as he passed 
among the first mounds. “Well, it does 
not look a place to scare folk much. But, 

then, looks are not always things to go 
by, and there may be something uncanny 
about it, too.” 

Uncanny? Well, yes; and, matter-of- 
fact mortal though he was, he had that 
fact enforced upon him before he was 
much older, and in a fashion that aged 
him perceptibly in the process. Contrary 
to what had been the general experience, 
nothing at all unusual happened during 
daylight. But when night fell there was 
a nerve-shaking change. By that time he 
had covered fifteen miles, and was right 
in the middle of the valley, with five miles 
more confronting him before he got out 
of it. 

The coming of the dark had obliged him 
to slacken his rate of advance considerably. 
The track he was following, though in no 
way rough, had many abrupt turnings and 
windings, so that it could have been easily 
lost. Still, he continued to make good pro¬ 
gress, and when the moon rose, making 
clear the way for his feet, he began to think 
the danger of malign interference nearly 
over. 

And it was just while he was so con¬ 
gratulating himself that the trouble began. 
Suddenly, and with no resolvable cause 
attached, he felt a chill creeping over him. 
It was the strangest and most disagreeable 
sensation he had ever experienced, though 
he had been in more than one sobering pre¬ 
dicament in his time. It affected him both 
mentally and physically with a sort of 
slow numbness; and, although he tried 
his hardest, he could neither throw it off 
nor lessen its evil and threatening increase. 
Defying reason, defying assignment to 
cause, defying every attempt at analysis, 
it dogged him up the valley. It was not 
fear, it was not fatigue, it was not any 
lowering of vitality; it was, in fine, like 
nothing he had ever dreamed of; but it 
was there,, and it was deepening in in¬ 
tensity with every step he took. 

For more than a mile he struggled on, 
doing his obstinate best to ignore what 
would not be ignored. Then, with a savage 
snap of his strong teeth, he stopped and 
turned. From the first coming of the eerie 
oppression he had had the feeling that he 
was being watched, was being followed; 
and it was this that now set him scrutinis¬ 
ing the ground he had passed over with 
such keen intentness. 

He saw nothing out of the common. The 
misty slopes and levels lay white and 
spectral under the moon, but nothing 
stirred on them. The cleft-like depres¬ 
sions were black with shadows, but no 
sound came out of them, save when at 
uncertain intervals the ear caught from 
them the faint plashing of falling water. 
And as for the scattered trees and scrub 
clumps, they had faded to the merest 
creations of fancy so far as vision went, 
only coining back to concrete reality when 
almost near enough to be touched. All the 


things around him were as they had been 
at first, save that for sunlight had come 
moonlight and a brooding curtain of silver 
haze. 

Muttering something under his breath, 
though what he was storming at he would 
have been hard put to it to say, he wheeled 
sharply and resumed his journey. For a 
minute or two he thought that the weird 
influence was gone, but in that he was mis¬ 
taken. Gradually and, as before, insensi¬ 
bly it came back; but this time, resolute 
not to yield to what he vigorously charac¬ 
terised as “ rot,” he held on for a much 
longer period. But at last the tense and 
clamouring horror of it broke down even 
his stubborn endurance. The right-about- 
turn he made was like lightning, and the 
vigour of it set the rifle rattling in his hands 

Was it fancy, sheer illusion, or did he 
really see out there among the shadows, 
and^ itself seeming but a darker shadow, 
an indistinct, shapeless something moving* 
swiftly but unevenly towards him ? 

The question was felt rather than con¬ 
sciously asked; but even as it suggested* 
itself, the man acted. The rifle seemed 
to leap to his shoulder of its own accord, 
and all but simultaneously with the move¬ 
ment the vicious greenish-white dagger of 
the cordite stabbed the silver haze. 

Contrary to popular belief, cordite is not 
absolutely smokeless, and, oddly enough, 
the thin vapour it leaves when burned is 
most clearly visible in moonlight. Perhaps 
this was the cause; but when the marks¬ 
man was able to see the place where the 
pursuer had been, there was nothing there. 

Now, in ordinary circumstances the 
phlegmatic Scot would have called himself 
a fool and resumed his journey, not to be 
stopped again by anything short of physical 
force. But the circumstances were not 
ordinary—and proof of that lay in the fact 
that the usually cool, level-headed soldier 
was now in a rage that came near to over- 
turning his reason. The uprush of pas¬ 
sion had something paroxysmal in its 
violence, and had even more of repulsion 
than anger in it, as though his whole being^ 
revolted from the approach of something 
inhuman, monstrous, fiendish. He had 
very much the look of a madman as he 
dashed the clattering bayonet on the muzzle 
of the rifle and rushed back along the path 
to where the thing had been. 

Nothing. No sign, no sound, no- 

He felt the hair bristle on hie head. 
Where he was standing was a broad patch 
of nearly white sand, on which the moon 
shone coldly. The silver haze was there 
as everywhere, but through it he could dis¬ 
tinctly see the prints of his own feet run¬ 
ning back into indistinctness. But beside 
these prints were others, coming out of the 
indistinctness on a line parallel with that 
of his own, and ending in a confused 
trampled circle. And they were not the 
footprints of a man; they were those of 
nothing he had seen or heard of among 
living things. 

Cool as ice by now, but feeling himself 
a live volcano of unreasoning hate, he 
stooped down and examined the marks. 
He could make nothing of them, and pre¬ 
sently rose to his feet, looked round him 
with slow, menacing eyes, and then went 
swiftly on his way. A thought had come 
to him: a thought only possible to one for 
whom the word “ fear” had but smallest 
meaning. If that thing followed him 
again he would bring about a close conflict, 
if he died for it! 

As before, the temporary arrestment of 
the demon spell was brief, and its return 
was in the old creeping, stealing way. But 
now, although he felt the growing strength 
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of it, Bain sternly refused to deviate from 
his fixed plan; holding on grimly until his 
swift march brought him to where a tope 
of low trees grew closely together. Bight 
into the midst of these he strode, and, 
selecting the one with the thickest trunk, 
wheeled sharply behind it and stopped. 
Then, motionless, and with the rifle drawn 
back for the thrust, he waited, the low 
hissing of his breath through his clenched 
teeth making an eerie sound in the silence. 

One minute—two minutes?—three—and 
then the darker shadow among the shadows 
appeared again, moving a.s unevenly as 
before, but much more quickly. And the 
most terrifying thing about it was not the 
utter Boundlessness of its approach, but the 
fact that the nearer it drew, the more im¬ 
possible it was to resolve it into any deter¬ 
minate shape. A thick grey mist with a 
blackness in the centre was all that Bain 
could reach afterward in attempting to 
describe it. 


Bapidly, steadily, unfalteringly, it came 
on, reached the tope, and was at once within 
a yard of Bain’s tree. Instantly, and with 
all but insane fury, the soldier lunged at 
it, the leaping bayonet making dim light¬ 
ning in the gloom. The broad blade 
struck, sank, and then, as he was hurled 
violently backwards, the soldier felt as 
though he had received an electric shock. 
But the tempest of passion sustaining him 
was proof against both fear and pain, and 
in an instant he had regained his feet—to 
find that there was nothing near him, and 
that the bayonet was red with blood from 
point to hilt. 

He stood staring at it stupidly, and 
was still staring when, from somewhere 
in the misty distance, there tore through 
the night a fearful cry—a sound so 
appalling in its utter divorce from 
anything that could come from a human 
throat that it shook the strong soldier 
as the wind shakes the tree. Spellbound, 


he stood till it ceased, then turned and 
broke into a run, fleeing as men flee 
who feel upon them the hand of the 
horror that kills. The eun was high when 
he got to Saranghar, and the five white 
men who awaited him had an anxious time 
before they saw him quite sane again. 
They finally did so, however, and, though 
there was no singing at that dinner, there 
was a general opinion among the civilians 
anent Bain’s grisly experience. 

“ A homicidal maniac belonging to some 
of the castes that dabble in the occult,” 
they said. “ Some of theee people know 
of things, of powers and forces, that would 
make a European’s hair stand on end. In 
all probability that thrust- gave him his 
death wound—but we’ll never know.” 

They never did know; but it was re¬ 
marked that after that night the wild things 
of the jungle went back to the valley of 
the Lost Graves. And there were no more 
human disappearances. 
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Some Heroes of British Boyhood. 

By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


A ll British boys who are worth any¬ 
thing at all are hero-worshippers. 
And the heroes they choose are almost 
always men of action. Boys admire men 
who have ** done something,” whether it 
be in sport or warfare or science. 

Some years ago the hero of British boys 
was Prince Ranjitsinhji. His beautiful style 
as a batsman was the ideal of countless 
thousands of cricketers. 

I wrote to Prince Ranjitsinhji and asked 
him for a message to the boys of the Empire. 
This is what he sent me, in his neat clear 
handwriting; 

PRrNCE ” RANJi’S ” MESSAGE. 

“My Dear Boys, —Keep yourselves in 
good condition at all times. Cultivate 
patience and perseverance; both qualities 
are necessary for doing things which are 
well worth the trouble. Do not be despond¬ 
ent at your failures, and be modest in the 
hour of your success. Wishing you all 
good luck. 

Believe me, your well-wisher, 

Ranjitsinhji. 

« . . • ... 

WONDERFUL W. G.” 

Another hero of British boys is Dr. W. G. 
Grace. I have had several talks with him, 
and am glad to tell you that he still plays 
cricket at Eltham, where he lives, although 
he has had to give up first-class games. 
One day at Lord’s he told me he had seen 
three different pavilions there. ” When I 
played there first, a large nursery garden 
adjoined the ground. That explains why 
the reporters speak of a bowler going on ‘ at 
the Nursery end.’ My first match at 
Lord’s,” continued Dr. Grace,” was played 
in the same year as 1 played for the first time 
at the Oval.” 

Dr. Grace discussed with me the question 
of memory, and he said that it was all 
nonsense for boys to pretend they couldn’t 


remember things, when they could remember 
the averages and scores of ever so many 
cricketers. “ If we are really interested 
in anything, we can remember all right,” 
said Dr. Grace, and I think he is correct. Dr. 
Grace is a firm believer in a boy keeping 
himself in good condition by sport. He has 
taken up nearly every game, and whatever 
he does he achieves success. Shooting, 
cricket, bowb, golf, and other sports Dr. 
Grace has enjoyed. 

LORD ROBERTS. 

Every boy has a warm admiration for 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. I remember 
his first visit to a school after his return from 
the South African War. How those hun¬ 
dreds of boys yelled with delight when the 
great soldier entered the hall! 

One of the most embarrassing moments 
in his life recently must have been when 
Lord Roberts was present at the unveiling 
of a gigantic statue of himself. He is a 
modest man, and you can just imagine how 
he blushed when the sheet was drawn aside 
revealing a figure of himself on a huge horse. 

LORD CHARLES BEBESFORD. 

” We all love Jack ” is a national senti¬ 
ment, and famous saUors are alwa 3 rB heroes 
in the eyes of boys. As long as I can 
remember. Lord Charles Beresford has been 
a popular favourite. I recollect the thrill 
which went through the land when the 
historic incident of the Condor was recorded. 
Do you know how it was that the Condor 
was able to do such gallant service at the 
bombardment of Alexandria ? It was 
because Lord Charles Beresford had the 
astuteness to realise that if the Condor 
dashed nearer to the shore it would be out 
of range of the guns which were doing 
damage to the bigger vessels. Audacity 
is of immense value in warfare, and Lord 


diaries has alwaj’s believed in a daring 
policy. His brother, the late Lord William 
Beresford, won the V,C. for rescuing a 
wounded soldier in the Zulu War. There 
was a certain element of humour in the 
incident, for the wounded soldier implored 
Beresford not to risk his life by getting him 
on his horse. Beresford retorted, with 
clenched fists, that he would punch his head 
if he did not come with him and be rescued ! 
W'hen Queen Victoria conferred the Victoria 
Cross on Lord William Beresford, he said 
that he could not have done the deed if he 
had not been helped by Sergeant O’Toole, 
who shot down the attacking Zulu while 
the wounded soldier was escaping. So the 
Queen gave the prized V.C. to Sergeant 
O’Toole as well. 

GENERAL GORDON. 

A hero whose fame never lessens is Genend 
Gordon. Most of you know the story of 
his life, how he quelled rebellions in China by 
his dauntless courage, and how he gave up 
his life in Khartoum with the same grand 
fearlessness and devotion to duty. In 
Trafalgar Square his statue shows him 
carrying the little cane with which he would 
pass scatheless through a mob of rioters. 
Some of you may not know that General 
Gordon had another side to his life. He 
loved boys and did his utmost to help them. 
On the walls near the place where he gathered 
poor lads together to teach them was often 
scrawled in chalk ” God bless the KumeL** 
He never sparecl himself in this work among 
boys, and he kept a map and would stack 
pins in the places to which his boys had 
gone, so that he might remember them. Of 
all the memorials in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which is sought with interest by the boys 
of Great Britain, none is worthier of tiieir 
reverence than that of General Giordon. 
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A Railway that Ooes to Sea. 

AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF A UNIQUE RAILWAY WHICH 
FOR MANY MILES RUNS OVER THE OPEN WATERS OF THE BAY OF FLORIDA. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


r M New York to Havana, the capital 
of Cuba, by train, without change of 
•cars, is now a possibihty, or rather will be 
by the time this article is in the reader's 
hands. This has been rendered possible 
through the construction of the Florida East 
•Coast Railway Extension by which trains 
nm direct to Key West and are there trans¬ 
ferred to large ferry boats and carried across 
the ocean to Havana, some ninety miles 
distant. 

Key West is an important naval station 
belonging to the Unit^ States Government, 
and is situated on a small island of that name 
in the Gulf of Florida. It is some 165 miles 
by boat from Miami, a small port on the 
mainland of Florida. Between Key West 


The first question the engineers had to 
decide was how far down from Miami the 
track could be laid on the mainland before 
jumping off on to the keys. To ascertain 
this engineering parties spent months at a 
time in the Everglades ot Florida carrying 
out surveys. The Everglades may be likened 
to a large shallow lake, enclosing thousands 
of islets covered with dense thickets, and 
containing great numbers of alligators. 
These brave men suffered terrible haixiships 
in this inhospitable region. One party had 
to be rescued by a relief expedition, and was 
found on the verge of starvation. In the 
end it was decided to run the line down to 
Homestead, and from there across the Ever¬ 
glades to Water’s Edge, or Land’s End, the 
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And this port there runs a stretch of coral 
islands, called keys. The railway has been 
•carried to Key West by using these islands as 
stepping-stones. 

This novel line has occupied five years in 
building and is rightly regarded as the most 
daring enterprise of its kind ever put in 
hand and carried to a successful completion. 
It owes its inception to Mr. Henry M. 
Flagler, often referred to as the “ King of 
Florida,” and who has certainly done more 
than any other man to develop this country, 
there being over 600 miles of iron road in tl^ 
wonderful State, which sprang into existence 
at his bidding. But his latest scheme was a 
decidedly original one. It offered problems 
which the railway builder had never been 
called upon to face. It virtually meant 
the constructing of a railway out to sea, for 
of the 156 miles of track which runs between 
Miami, on the mainland, and Key West, 
, fully 75 miles lie ever water, and a consider¬ 
able portion over the sea itself. Indeed, 
the line has been appropriately nicknamed 
” the sea-going railway.” 


distance between Homestead and Water’s 
Edge being some seventeen miles. 

At this point the road becomes truly 
marine, or, more accurately, amphibious, 
reaching its destination. Key West, by cross¬ 
ing no less than forty-seven islands. The 
largest of these is only some sixteen miles 
in length, the majority being only a few acres 
in extent and very swampy- The channels 
between them vary in width from a few 
hundred yards to several miles, with a depth 
of water from a few feet to over 90 feet. The 
railway is carried over these gape on em¬ 
bankments and viaducts of concrete built 
up from the ocean bottom. Surveying in 
the islands themselves was certainly not all 
honey. Most of the work had to be done 
afloat, and some of the engineers were lost 
in the hundreds of islets for days at a time. 
Tall towers had to be built for sighting the 
instruments on account of the distanc® 
between the keys. 

The laying of the track through the Ever¬ 
glades was got over in a very novel manner. 
First of all a channel, three to four feet deep. 


just enough to float a dredger, was dug along 
each side of the track. Down thees the 
dredgers moved, using the material exca¬ 
vated for building the railway embankment. 
It now means that a river flows along 
each side of the track. It was very tedious 
labour, for the dredgers frequently got 
stranded. They then had to be hoisted 
out of the mud, to have wheek attached 
to them, and then be dragged into 
deeper water. Alligators here often gave 
the workmen an anxious time, for they were 
found to bo very ferocious, attacking any¬ 
one without the slightest provocation. On 
more than one occtision they were discovered 
in the early mornings in possession of th© 
dredgers, from which they liad to be driven 
off before the crew could use them. 

From beginning to end unforeseen diffi¬ 
culties arose. For instance, when th© track 
had reached the first island. Key Largo, an 
inland lake was found not encountered in the 
preliminary surveys, being a mile wide and 
six feet deep, the bottom of which was 
wholly composed of peat. At first the 
engineers tri^ to throw a trestle bridge over 
it, but th© foundation was found to be too 
unstable. There was no option but to 
drain the lake and fill it in, a piece of work 
that occupied fifteen months. 

To the lay mind the most interesting part 
of the whole undertaking now commences, 
the erection of the mighty viaducts and em¬ 
bankments that carry the steel rails over th© 
ocean, and which necessitated the services 
of a fleet of very miscellaneous and costly 
craft. Indeed, the line was virtually built 
from boats. For use along the keys alone 
there were requisitioned three tugs, eight 
stem-wheel steamers of the Mississippi River 
type, thirty gasolene launches, fourteen 
houseboats each with accommodation for 144 
men, eight workboats fitted with derricks 
and concrete mixers, three floating pile- 
drivers, one floating machine-shop, and over 
one hundred barges and lighters. 

It was a difficult task in smooth weather, 
but the Bay of Florida is a very treacherous 
sea, and storms continually arose. Then 
vessels broke loose from their moorings and 
the men upon them were only rescued with 
great difficulty. Boats with heavy and 
valuable machinery turned turtle, while th© 
camps on the islands, where the men lived, 
were blown down. When some ninety 
arches of the Long Key viaduct had been 
completed a hurricane suddenly swooped 
down upon th© keys, which not only tested 
to the utmost the work of the engineers, but 
made havoc in the ranks of the men. 

During this gale vessel after vessel broke 
loose and was washed out to sea. An 
American writer who visited the worlra after 
this storm thus describes the fate of those 
who failed to escape to land when their boats 
broke loose : “ One of the quarter-boats. 

Number Four, was tom from its moorings 
at Long Key before the 145 men aboa^ 
could try to get to shore. Shortly before 
daylight it drove across the Hawk Channel 
in a smother of sea and a roaring wind, and 
was smashed on the back of the Florida 
Reef. The great barge was pounded to 
pieces in a few minutes. 

“ But there were men in her ^ho showed 
heroic stuff even in this terrible situation. 
Bert A. Parlin, one of the resident engineers, 
and the ranking man aboard, might have 
saved himself ; but he went below to try to 
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f)ut heart into his men, and was killed by a 
^ying beam when the superstnicture col- 
laps(^. (These boats boasted of a two- 
storey superstructure on their decks, and were 
towed from key to key as the work pro¬ 
gressed.) The men who had the grit and 
•courage to use their wits crowded out on the 
balcony to windward to escape this falling 
wreckage, and swore that they would pull 
through. Those who had the will to live 
were saved under almost incredible circum¬ 
stances, while the cowards who had crowded 
into the hold perLshed to a man. 

“ As the quarter-boat floundered toward 
the reef, with the seas breaking clean over 
her, with death for all on board apparently 
<5ertain, a barge whirled past her in a fog of 
spray. Two mechanics, Kelly and Kenney, 
stood side by side on the deck of the house¬ 
boat. 

“ ‘ That barge looks good to me,’ said Kelly. 

“ ‘I’ll go with you,’ replied Kennedy. 

“ Kelly jumped for the barge as it sped 
past, and Kennedy w'as at his heels. A grey 
rsea rose and swallowed them, and their com¬ 
rades counted them as lost. Almost a week 
later, the barge was picked up with Kelly 
.and Kennedy aboard, crazed and almost dead 
for want of food and water. They re¬ 
covered, and returned to the keys. 

“ As many as eighty-seven of these 
quarter-boat men were picked up out of the 
sea alive. With remarkable strength, and 
with courage truly indomits-ble, they had 
■ridden out the hurricane clinging to bits of 
wreckage, to tables, and to trunks. The 
Italian steamer Venwy passed them late in 
the afternoon of the day of the wreck, found 
forty-four of them, and took them into Key 
West. Her boats risked the dangerous se^ 
.all night long, and it is tragic to record that 
they heard the voices of others in the dark¬ 
ness, but were unable to locate the calls for 
help. The British steamer Alton picked up 
twenty-six more, and landed them at 
Savannah. For days and weeks news of 
other castaways came from distant ports— 
Mobile, Galveston, New York, I^ndon, 
Liverpool, and even from Buenos Aires, 
whither they had been taken by ships.” 

Of forty-nine men w’ho went to sea in two 
houseboats during another storm, only one, 
John Russell, was saved. He floated on a 
•couple of planks for three days, was blinded 
by salt water, and heard ships pass him in 
the night before he was seen and picked up 
and taken into New York. There was 
something fine about the finish of one— 
Mullin—left in charge of a cement-mixing 
plant on board a barge. He was alone when 
she was blown out to sea, but there was an 
electric-light plant on board his craft, and as 
long as those on shore could see her in the 
grey dawn, Mullin’s lights were blazing like 
a modem Atlantic liner. He was stoking his 
boiler and sticking to his job until the 
moment when the sea swallowed him up. 

Another lone hero on one of these cement 
harges found himself blown out into the wild 
Atlantic. Instead of giving up the game as 
hopeless, he set to work with his wrench to 
loosen the bolts which held the cypress box 
of a water-tank to the deck. Stowing him¬ 
self in the tank, he stayed there until the 
barge sank under him ; the big box floated 
off, and ho drifted in it, right side up, for 
several days until he reached the coast of 
Nassau. 

The longest of these viaducts or bridges 
which carry the track over the ocean between 
the islands is that at Long Key. It consists 
of 186 arches and is over two miles in length. 
If we include the approaches there is a width 
between the islands here of over four miles. 
In the erection of these arches 286,000 barrels 
of cement, 177,000 cubic yards of crushed 
•rock, 106,000 cubic yards of sand, 612,0(X) 
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lineal feet of piling, 5,760 tons of reinforcing 
rods, and 2,600,000 feet of d’-essed lumber 
for arch forms were used. Each arch rests 
upon twenty-eight piles driven deep into the 
bed of the ocean. After the piles had been 
driven into position a great coffer-dam was 
lowered from a catamaran into place around 
them. A long pipe was then used to lay 
concrete to a depth of three feet. As soon as 
this was hardened the water was pumped 
out, and the pier form set in position. Into 
this was poured the liquid cement after rein¬ 
forcing r<^s had been inserted, and when the 
cement had sufficiently hardened the frame¬ 
work was removed, revealing the completed 
arch. 

There are over eight miles of these viaducts 
in the open sea as well as some 23 miles of 
embankments. In addition to this, too, 
there are no less than ten bridges on the 
route. One boasts of lCK)-foot clearances 
each side of a central pier, while there are two 
bridges with 40-foot clearances, and seven 
bridges with fixed openings of 25 feet. The 
arches have openings of from 50 to 60 feet. 

On the viaducts and embankments in the 
open sea the track is kept at a level of more 
than 30 feet above high water. It has been 
found, after careful examination, that the 
maximum height of waves throughout these 
waters is 25 feet. The highest waves knov^n 
in these regions, therefore, could not break 
over the railway bed. 

The work was begun on this marine iron 
road in May 1905, and trains are now running 
direct from New York to Key West, the 
railway being virtually completed. For 
some time past, however, there has been a 
regular service to Knights Key, 109 miles 
south of Miami on the mainland, and only 
47 miles from the ultimate terminus. Key 
West. 

A jcumey over this sea-going railway is 
certainly an interesting experience. On 
many of the islands the track passes between 
forests of waving cocoanut-palms. Then, 
suddenly, it emerges on to one of the em¬ 
bankments and later reaches the viaducts. 
Looking down from the carriage windows 
one can detect the dazzling white of the 
coral as the train speeds by. On one side is 
the wide expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the other the waters of the Bay of Florida. 
Here and there the lighthouses that light 
these islands come into view, strange spider¬ 
legged skeleton towers of steel which rise 
from the water and virtually skirt the whole 
course of the railway. Indeed, the passenger 
can only tell his bearings by these towers, 
which, perhaps, is just as it should be on a 
sea-going railway. 

Although a single track, the extension has 
cost over 3,000,000/. or over 20,0001. per mile. 
It is expected, however, to be in every sense 
of the woixi a financial success. It brings 
New York within close touch of Cuba, and 
also much nearer the Panama Canal, the 
West Indies, and the States of South 
America. Then it is a journey, too, that 
naturally appeals to the tourist, and a large 
tourist traffic is expected to be develop^ 
over this novel road between Cuba and the 
West Indies. 

r 

Correeponbence. 


V. C. S. (Concord, Australia).—The address yon want 
is—P. V. Bradshaw, 37 Dacres Bead, Forest Hill, 
London, 8.E. 

M. C. N. (Belfjravia).—We do not produce and .sell 
the pames. Many readers have easily suocee<led 
in making what you appear to find so dilhcult. 

Roger.—C oins have the monarch’s head on them : 
anything with the Duke of Cumberland's head 
on it could not possibly be a coin. It is a cheap 
medal in commemoration of the battle of C'uUoden 
in 1716. 


OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUIHN. 


Problem No. 102. 
By R. D. Patterson. 



WHITE. 

Wliite to move and draw. 


rpHE above position is submitted to 
1 further illustrate the “ Drawbridge ** 
ending. A reference to Game No. 63 below 
w'ill show how' this termination arises from 
the “ Souter ” opening and became demon¬ 
strated as a draw against a loss by one of 
the most prominent professional players 
of this countr}'. 


Solution to Problem No. 101. 

By G. Pulham (Ipswich). 

Position : Black men on 3. 5, 7, 11, 20 ; 
king 27. \Vhite men on 12, 17, 19, 22, 25 ; 
king 2. Black to move and win : 3—8, 12— 
3, 27—24, 3—10, 24—6, 2—9, 5—30, and 
Black wins by a singularly beautiful coup 
in actual play. 


THE DRAWBRIDGE AGAIN. 
Game No. 63.—“ Souter.” 


11—15 

14—18 

8—11 

10—15 

19-23 

23—19 

23-14 

(5)31—26 

19—10 

25—22 

9—14 

9—26 

6—9 

6—15 

23—26 

22—17 

29—22 

26—22 

17—10 

22—17 

6—9 

4-8 

9—14 

7—14 

14—18 

17—13 

(0)26—23 

22—17 

(tfU3—9 

17—14 

2—6 

16—18 

11—16 

16—19 

26—30 

25—22 

22—15 

24—20 

23—16 

14—10 

8—11 

11—27 

15—24 

12—19 

(d)30—26 

27—23 

32—23 

28—19 

30—25 



(a) This game was plaj-ed in the year 
1867 between the two prominent professional 
players, Mr. James Wyllie (White) and Mr. 
Robert Martins (Black) and w'ae won by 
the latter. Here a well-known analyst, 
F. W. Drinlcwater, afterwards endeavoured 
to prove this move unsound. His analysis 
appeared in Lyman’s “ Selected Problems ” 
and “ Gould’s Problem Book ” (in the 
latter as No. 151). Mr. Patterson, how¬ 
ever, restored the draw’, now' so w ell-know'n. 
WyJhe never again played 26—23, neverthe¬ 
less, but invariably adopted the 22—17 
lino in important matches. 

{b) Wyllie here played 30—26, and 
Martins scored by Problem No. 137, w'hich 
win, by the w ay, is erroneously credited to 
DrinkAvater. 

(c) Here is Problem No. 151, “ Gould’s 
Problem Book,” in W'hich Drink water 
essayed to w'in. 

(d) But here continue for a surprisingly 
simple and yet remarkable draw’, which is 
the celebrated ” Drawbridge ” play, thus ; 
9—6, 26—22, 6—2, 18—23, 2—7, 23—26, 
7—2, 26—30, 2—7, 30—26, 7—2, 26—23, 
2—7, 23—19, 2—7, etc. (See Game No. 60, 
‘‘ Single Comer.”) 
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The IWonkeys of Simla. 


R udyard Kipling’s woiks have fami¬ 
liarised the English - speaking world 
with Indian life and Indian character; and 
Simla has not escaped the pen of one of the 
finest story-writers of modern times. 

The hill station of the Government of India 
offers the most magnificent material from the 
point of view of novelist and journalist; 
and the monkeys, which live on the top of 
Jakko, the central hill round which Simla is 
built, form an object of attraction to every 
visitor or resident. 



The Fakir feeds his flock. 


There are three kinds of monkeys which fre¬ 
quent the steep slopes of this abode of the 
blessed : the grey “ langor ” monkey, and 
two kinds of brown monkeys. 

The “ langor,” a large, thin, si ate-coloured 
animal, is much more scarce than he used to 
be. Standing about five feet high, he is a 
gentleman whose absence is considered more 
desirable at a picnic than his presence, and 
while without being dangerous, he is a 
monkey of very powerful physique whom it 
is not advisable to molest. These monkeys 
have a strong dislike to dogs, and it is by no 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON. 

means uncommon for a dog who attacks 
them to meet his death, not with teeth or 
hands—but by the much simpler expedient 
of being thrown over the nearest ‘‘ khud ” 
or precipice. 

They are somewhat shy animals, and no 
doubt it is the constant advance of building 
operations over the whole of the seven-miles 
radius round Jakko constituting the hill 
station of Simla which is causing the grey 
langor to be scarcer than he was, even a 
dec^e ago. Jakko, it might be added, is 
Simla’s central hill. 

Picturesque to a degree, with his long lithe 
body and his prehensile tail curled away out 
behind him, his grey coat forms a fitting 
covering for his body, blending admirably 
with the stones of his native hills, and so 
acting as a natural protection from the 
prying ej^es of the curious. 

Once seen, he is never forgotten, but it is 
only given to the few to see and admire this 
slowly vanishing denizen of the Simla hills. 

The other two types of monkeys are both 
of the large brown kind. Without being so 
tall or sinuous as the grey langor, the largest 
members of these two tribes are big beasts, 
standing possibly four feet high, while they, 
unlike the langor, are broad proportionately. 

Each tribe possesses a chief, or ‘‘ rajah,” 
as he is called, and the photograph shows 
one of the rajah monkeys feeding out of the 
hand of the old fakir who lives on the top of 
Jakko in a hut. 

This old fakir is one of Simla’s institu¬ 
tions ; being 800 feet above the level of the 
Simla houses, his airy home is, as often as not, 
mist-enshrouded with the wreathy clouds 
which encircle Jakko’s top for most months 
of the year. In October, when the rains 
have ceased, and the air, just growing chill 
with winter’s touch, can ^ drunk into the 
lungs with the exhilarating effect of cham¬ 
pagne, the view of the snow-clad peaks 
forming nearly three parts of a circle round 
about is something magnificent. 

Peak after peak they rise, snow-clad, the 
distant purple of the rocks paling to violet, 
and the violet to deep rose as the afternoon 
sun sheds its brilliance on the distant scene, 
rendering the home of this lonely fakir one 
whose natural beauty is unsurpassed by any 
in nature. 

It is to the top of Jakko that all the world 
with wives and daughters duly make their 
pilgrimage—to talk to the old fakir, to 
fe^ the monkeys, and incidentally present 
a backsheesh to the honour of the temple. 
This is the home of the monkey people—the 


** bandar-log ” of Kipling’s tales, and here 
every day the fakir feeds his flock—of 
monkeys—calling to them to be fed, and 
generally acting as their guardian. 

These monkeys are a mischievous lot, they 
do a great deal of damage to trees and 
gardens—particularly vegetable gardens. 
Down the north side of JaUo at the bottom 
of the hill is situated the Lakka Bazaar— 
known for the carved woodwork which is 
produced there. 

About noon each day the monkeys are fed 



The Rajah receive:* special aitention. 


in the bazaar, and down the hill they come in 
troops, big and small—husbands, fathers, 
wives, and children, the little children 
clinging on to their mothers, as the latter 
swing themselves over the tree-tops and 
through the air, while the larger grown 
children follow in the W'ako of the older 
monkeys, grinning and chattering, pulling 
each other’s tails, and generally behaving in 
a regular monkey-like manner ! 

The way down this north slope to the 
bazaar leads through the grounds of one of 
Simla’s large hotels—Corstorphans. Various 
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t-alos arc told of rash visitors, who had left 
thoir windows open, returning to find a brown 
apo in temporary occupation, and who, in ths 
hour or so at his disjxwial. had made sad 
havoc with the real owmT’s clothes. A frantic 
rush at the chattering brute would merely bo 
followed by fronz od ejaculations as the 
brownintrudor won ton t,somewhat liurriedly, 
by the way he came—and no doubt very 
grat-oful for the good time ho had enjoyed. 

Pos-sibly the Ixjst story is that of a certain 


lady, who left her jewellery on the dressing- 
room taole with the windows open—^a most 
unwise procedure at any time in India. She 
was awakened in the night by the knowledge 
that some one was in her room ; yells of 
thieves and murder showed that the intruder 
was none other than a fairly largo member of 
the tribe “ bandar-log.” and who showed his 
objection to the cry of “ thief ” by acting as 
one, and walking of! with a valuable necklace 
which had Ix-en left on the table amongst the 
other valuables ! 


It is, of course, not po taiblo to shoot these 
monkeys,whatever the}’ may do, or however 
great be the mischief they may cause. They 
are .sacred, and as such must bo endured. A 
charge of salt (not shot) when none arc 
look.ng will, however, generally do the need¬ 
ful ; a monkey objects to salt in his hide— 
with the sting of the powder behind it—quite 
as much as the savage garden-owner objects 
to the moidvey's presence. 

The n^sult. no doubt, is mutually beneficial. 

11 certainly is to tlie 
garden-owner, for 
the monkey will not 
return to such a dis¬ 
agreeable locality for 
some little time to 
come, while he duly 
warns his compan¬ 
ions to the same 
effect. To the mon¬ 
key the cleansing 
effect is, no doubt, 
also highly bene¬ 
ficial, though the 
charge is so local as 
hardly to be appre¬ 
ciated at its proper 
worth as a vermin 
destroyer. 

The writer duly 
took his way to the 
top of Jakko, with a 
camera, one fine 
afternoon in Septem¬ 
ber. It is a long and 
stony climb of 800 
nearly perpendicular 
feet of wooded pre¬ 
cipice, but when once 
there, labour was 
rewarded a hundred¬ 
fold. 

The fakir was at 
home, and so were 
the monkeys, who 
duly came to the call 
anti were fed. The 
rajah, or rather one 
rajah, was there, and 
is seen in the photo¬ 
graph feeding out of 
the fakir’s hand—a 
greatfat brown beast 
he was too, whom 
one would think w as 
incapable of rapid 
motion, until rajah 
No. 2 came within hail, and then, such a 
hullabaloo as is rarely heard over the 
Simla h'lls. 

Rajah No. 1 looked, shrieked, and made a 
bee-line for his rival at the pace of an express 
train ; it was almost impo.ssible to believe a 
lump of living fat could move so fast, but 
move he did, and with vengeance in his eye. 

Rajah No. 2 heard, trembled, turned, and 
fled. Over the tree-tops they went, the pair 
of them, yelling terror the one and defiance 
the other. Down the 8(*uth slope they flew’, 


The “Lakka” Bazaar, Simla. 

“ Lakka ” is a corruption of tiie Hindustani word “ I.akri,” which mean." “ wood.” 


the branches crackling beneath their weight, 
one just behind the other ; and the distant 
tree-tops re-echoed the noise as the w’riter 
turned amazed to the smiling fakir to learn 
what w’as the real meaning of the chase. 

It was all jealousy—just jealousy and 
nothing else. 

After all, the old fr-kir could not be said 
to be so very lonely. A constant stream of 
visitors, combined with the comixany of a soli¬ 
tary goat, seen in the background of one of 
the photographs, not to mention his beloved 
companions—the monkey people—would all 
tend to liven up his solitary dwelling. 

The camera wfith which the photographs 
w’ere taken W’as one of the usual Kodak kind 
with a bulb. The writer had taken a couple 
of snaps, and was standing watching the 
antics of a couple of baby monkeys, w hen an 
amusing incident occurred. 

The camera was Ixjing held, carelessly, in 
the right hand, with the bulb hanging down, 
when, unbeknown to the holder, a mischie¬ 
vous young member of the Simian tribe 
came and tw eaked the bulb and actually took 
a photograph ! It is impossible to think 
what this photograph really represents— 
but it has the unique distinction of being a 
monkey-photograph. It would have bwn 
supposed that a blurred image of pine trees 
and monkeys would have resulted, but the 
photograph has more the appca-ance of a 
centipede of indefinite length coiled up in 
the form of a spiral. Will some photo¬ 
graphic reader kindly explain ? or was it 
that the monkey-god Hunuman ha<l be¬ 
witched the plate ? 



A Photograph taken by a Monkey. 
Puzzle—What ia it? 


® ® 

THE TREASURE OF THE “ SAN PHILIPO.” 


W HEN I recovered my senses the sun had 
risen above the horizon, and I found 
myself lying wdthin the stockade of the 
temple—not in the clutches of the blood¬ 
thirsty savages, but surrounded by my 


By PERCY F, WESTERMAN, 

Author of “ .1 /x7<i of etc. 

CHAPTER XV.—THE DEFENCE OF THE TEMPLE. 

friends. Yet without the wooden fence 
were the natives, who, judging by their 
shrill cries and shouts of defiance, had 
recovered from their superstitious panic. 
I sat up and looked wearily around. 


The idol, with its outstretched sword, 
doubtless a relic from a castaway Spanish 
warship, still remained as if to dispel any 
thoughts that the previous night had been 
but a horrible dream; there w’as the stone 
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of sacrifice, and two smouldering heaps of 
charred wood still marked the spot where 
the fires for the cannibal feast had been 
lighted. 

The stockade had been hastily adapted 
for purposes of defence. The Maxim, on 
its light tripod, commanded the open 
square without the gate, and around it was 
a group of seamen, to whom my father was 
giving various orders. 

Uncle Herbert, with the rest of the men— 
for the whole of the For tuna* 8 crew save 
two, who were left on board, had taken 
part in the brave attempt at rescue—was 
busily engaged in loopholing the stockade 
at convenient distances, while Dr. Conolly, 
who had apparently completely recovered 
from his terrible ordeal, had regained pos¬ 
session of his revolver and was overhauling 
its mechanism. Yadillah still preserved his 
iippassive demeanour, but into the folds of 
his voluptuous girdle, which he had re¬ 
covered in a practically unsoiled state, he 
had thrust a long knife and a heavy Service 
revolver. 

** Hello, Reggie! ” exclaimed my father, 
who, seeing me slowly arise, had left the 
party with the Maxim and had hastened 
•over to where I was sitting. “ Feeling 
better, eh? Well, pull yourself together, 
and give a hand, for every man has his 
work cut out if we want to get out of this 
i^*uss with a whole skin.’* 

He spoke cheerily, but I afterwards 
learnt he was almost distracted when on 
the arrival of the rescue party, too late as 
be feared, we had been found bound to the 
altar-stone. 

I staggered to my feet, and, dizzy and 
'aint from the effects of being in a cramped 
4308ition during those terrible hours, I had 
great difficulty to prevent myself from 
falling, but a draught from a tin pannikin 
revived me wonderfully. My sporting 
rifle was hopelessly lost, so, picking up a 
revolver and a well-filled bandolier, I made 
my way across the courtyard to where 
the Maxim was trained ready to open fire. 

The natives had gathered in a dense and 
disorderly mob around the chief’s house 
and were making preparations to rush the 
gateway of the stockade. There were, I 
should think, nearly a thousand of them, 
against which a little band of Britishers, 
fifteen in all, had an almost superhuman 
task to perform, the result of which was 
to be either victory or a dreadful death. 

“ Steady, lads ! Here they come ! ” 

The two men at the Maxim, cool and 
collected, worked as calmly as if taking 
part in a sham fight. 

“ Commence! ” 

Pop-pop-pop! Pop-pop-pop! The cart¬ 
ridge-belt with its string of 260 rounds of 
.305 ammunition begins to run swiftly 
through the breech-block, and from the 
water-jackets the steam rises in a thick 
cloud. 

The centre of the dense mass of natives 
is literally crushed and beaten to the earth, 
but with redoubled shouts the flanks con¬ 
verge on the gate. At the critical moment 
there is a sudden pause in the firing—the 
Maxim had jammed I 

Rapidly the men withdrew the belt, to 
find that a badly placed cartridge bad pro¬ 
jected sufficiently to prevent its passing 
through the breach ; but even as they were 
thus engaged the foremost of the savages 
were almost within striking distance of the 
gate. 

In obedience to a hoarse order the rest 
of the men temporarily forsook their 
stations at the loopholes, and, doubling up 
with fixed bayonets, poured in a rapid 
magazine-fire upon the dense mass, while 
^he deeper crack of the Webleys added to 
the deafening noise. 


With a reckless disregard of their own 
safety the natives, brandishing their ter¬ 
rible sharks’-toothed swords and spears, 
rushed dauntlessly towards the gate. Some, 
bearing the bodies of their slain comrades, 
strove to cast them upon the bayonets to 
break down the line of glittering steel; 
others, trusting to the protection afforded 
by their shields, found to their cost that 
fanatical bravery was useless before the 
weapons of the white man. 

In the struggle w'e did not come off 
scatheless. One of the seamen, Barnes, lay 
on the ground, his leg transfixed with a 
jagged spear; nevertheless he continued 
firing, emptying his magazine with un¬ 
diminished energy. Another, though who 
it was I was at the time unable to see, was 
doubled up in a heap by the side of the 
Maxim, while others received wounds of a 
less serious nature. 

Notwithstanding the hot rifle and re¬ 
volver fire, the savages kept up the attack 
with indomitable courage till, the jam 
having been cleared, the Maxim reopened 
fire, and under the withering blast the 
attackers melted and dispersed in utter 
disorder, leaving over a hundred of their 
number piled in ghastly heaps before the 

g ate. Nor did they cease their headlong 
ight till well out of range. 

The moment the fight was over the 
doctor began his work of succouring the 
wounded. Barnes’s case was by far the 
worst, as the fearful wound caused by the 
triple-headed spear had severed an artery, 
while Dr. Conolly had reason to suspect 
that the weapon was poisoned. Being 
without medical appliances, all that could 
be done for the sufferer was to apply a 
rough tourniquet, carefully wash the wound, 
and place a temporary bandage round the 
limb. The other man, who turned out to 
be Hinks, the “ No. 1 ” of the Maxim, 
had been stunned by a large stone thrown 
at close range; but by a liberal application 
of cold water, of which there was for¬ 
tunately a good supply, he was revived. 

We must get back to the ship as soon 
as possible,” said my father. “ The food 
supplies will run short if we stay here 
much longer.” 

“ Let’s hope they won’t attack us on the 
way,” replied the bo’sun. “ With two 
badly wounded men it would be hard for 
us.” 

‘‘Yes, two men as stretcher-bearers to 
carry each of them, and two for the Maxim. 
That leaves but seven able to bear arms.” 


‘‘Do you propose to burn the village? 
It would serve to impress the lesson more 
deeply.” 

‘‘No, I think the poor fellows have 
suffered enough. Look upon the case from 
their point of view. Suppose, for instance, 
a party of niggers interfered with us at 
home—committed sacrilege, and otherwise 
trod on the corns of our feelings—wouldn’t 
you cut up rough ? Yet Conolly, by potting 
their sacred water-god, or whatever they 
call it, set the whole swarm of them buzzing 
round our heads. It’s natural, after all. 
But there is one thing I’ll burn, however.” 


“ And that is 


‘‘ The idol.” 


Two stout levers were placed under the 
base of the grinning image, and with a 
hearty cheer the men bent to their work, 
and the ponderous mass of painted wood 
trembled, swayed for a few moments, then 
pitched headlong on the ground. 

My father bent over it to more closely 
examine the painted and befeathered 
object. Suddenly he gave an exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘‘ Herbert,” he called to his brother, 
‘‘ come here and tell us what you think 
of this.” 


** Why,” replied my uncle, ‘‘ it’s a figure¬ 
head.” 

‘‘ It is, or rather was. But it is more 
than that. See, the pedestal is carved 
with long staves, each surmounted by a 
cross.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘ A cross-surmounted pole is the symbol 
of St. Philip the Apostle; consequently, 
unless I am much mistaken, the idol was 
at one time tlie figurehead of the San 
Philipo. Of course, we cannot take it 
with us now; but, should an opportunity 
occur, I mean to have this relic on board 
the Fortuna. Is everything ready, Mr. 
Wilkins?” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Very well; we’ll try and make our way 
back to the ship.” 

A final examination showed that there 
were no signs of the natives in the vicin¬ 
ity of the village; so, taking the two 
wounded men on stretchers roughly im¬ 
provised from bamboo poles and belts, 
we began our retreat. 

It was a nerve-racking ordeal. From the 
pitiless glare of the sun the narrow path 
looked black and forbidding under the 
trees, and with the possibility that every 
thicket concealed a bloodthirsty enemy, 
every man was keenly on the alert. The 
snapping of a twig or the passage of a 
bird amongst the treetops caused the men 
to halt, with rifle at the ready, in anticipa¬ 
tion of a fierce onslaught from an unseen 
foe; while, to add to our difficulties, Hinks 
began to show symptoms of lightheaded¬ 
ness, shouting and struggling so violently 
that he had to be strapped to the litter, 
while Barnes groaned loudly at each jolt 
of the stretcher. 

But nothing of a hostile nature occurred, 
and at length, after a tedious two hours* 
march, we emerged from the wood and 
reached the beach; and it is doubtful 
whether Xenophon’s Ten Thousand hailed 
the sight of the sea with greater delight 
than we did. 

There lay the Fortuna, riding easily to 
her anchor; but what caused us the greatest 
surprise was the presence of a schooner, 
brought up within a cable’s length of our 
yacht. She was about the same size as 
the Fortuna, though lower in the water, 
and was painted black with a narrow white 
top-strake, and it was evident that she had 
but recently arrived, for her canvas was 
not ^t stowed. 

‘‘Hello! What’s her little game, I 
wonder? ” exclaimed my father. ‘‘ Is she 
treasure-hunting, too ? ” 

“ She might be; or, what is more likely, 
she is a trader, trying to pick up a cargo 
of copra.” 

‘‘ She flies no ensign.” 

‘‘ No,” replied the bo’sun, who was in¬ 
tently looking at her through his glass. 
‘‘ But I guess that’s what she is. There’s 
only a small crew on board, and they are 
all niggers.” 

‘‘Oh, then we have no cause to fear a 
rival,” remarked Uncle Herbert, greatly 
relieved. ‘‘ There are hundreds of small 
trading vessels manned by Kanakas in these 
waters. However, we’ll soon find out 
what she is.” 

In obedience to a signal the two men 
who had been left on board the Fortuna 
manned the whaler and pulled for the 
beach, and ten minutes later the boat, 
heavily laden, was making its way back 
to the yacht. 

‘‘ What’s yonder craft. Mills ? ” asked my 
father of one of the ship-keepers. 

‘‘Missionary ship Clad Tidinqs, of and 
from Hik) for Tahiti, sir. They spoke 
us as they passed under our lee.” 

‘‘ It seems to me that the natives won’t be 
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in a particularly docile mood for the mis¬ 
sionary’s labour/’ remarked Dr. Conolly. 

“ I’m afraid not. But it is wonderful 
srhat perils these men go through. The 
greater the difficulty the more energy they 
put into their work, and in most cases they 
are successful.” 

“Let us hope they may be,” replied the 
doctor, thoughtfully. 

Worn out with the effects of our terrible 
experience, we spent the rest of the day 
in idleness. For my part, after a good 
lunch, 1 turned in and slept till next morn¬ 
ing, although once or twice I woke up in 
a bath of perspiration, the outcome of that 
horrible night. 

“ Boat coming off from the Glad Tidingsy 
sir,*’ reported the bo’sun while we were at 
breakfast. 

We immediately went on deck, to find the 
boat already alongside. There were four 
natives rowing, clad in loose calico shirts 
and duck trousers, while in the stem sheets 
sat a little dignified-looking black man with 
crisp white hair and a short grey beard. 
He was dressed in white ducks, with a 
large straw hat and canvas shoes. By his 
side was a green umbrella, and under his 
arm he carried a Bible. 

“ Gk>od momin’, sahs,” he exclaimed. 
“ I’se de missionary, and dat’s de mission 
ship Glad Tidings.** 

“ I am very pleased to see you,” replied 
my father. “ Come aboard.” 

The little man climbed nimbly over the 
side and gained the deck, where he shook 
hands with the officers. 

“ Step below to the cabin and have some 
breakfast,” said my father. 

“No, tank you, sah,” he replied. 
“Business first, pleasure after. Me want 
to give address to the crew, den me talk 
wid you, sah.” 

“ Very well; you can do so if you wish,’’ 
replied my father. “ Mr. Wilkins,” he 
added, turning to the bo’sun, “ pass the 
word for’ard that the gentleman wishes to 
address the crew. Impress upon them, 
however, that it is an invitation, and that 
no man need be present unless he wishes; 
but, remember, I expect those men who 
are present U) behave reverently.” 

As a matter of fact, every man, with 
the exception of poor Barnes, mustered on 
deck, and the old missionary began. No 
matter what the state of the men’s feelings 
were at the commencement, it was not 
long before tliey were listening attentively 
to the simple yet quaintly expressive words, 
and I could not help contrasting the two 
scenes. Twenty-four hours ago they were 
a pack of battle-maddened men; now with 


pathetic eagerness they were taking in the 
Gospel message from the lips of a native 
preacher; and although some of his parables 
were, to say the least, grotesque to English 
ears, his earnestness carried conviction, 
and not the faintest suspicion of a smile 
was to be seen on the faces of his hearers. 

A short prayer and a well-known hymn, 
which the missionary recited and the men 
sang with great gusto, brought the service 
to a close, and our visitor went below with 
my father, his brother, and the doctor. 

They remained talking for over an hour; 
then, shaking hands ail round, the mis¬ 
sionary returned to his own ship. 

“ The man is taking his life in his 
hands,” remarked Uncle Herbert. “ I 
don’t think he counts the risk.’’ 

“ We told him as plainly as possible of 
the state of things ashore,’’ said the 
doctor. “ But I feel certain he’ll carry 
out his intentions, or pay for his temerity 
with his life.’’ 

“ All honour to the man and success to 
his calling,” said my father; “one cannot 
help admiring his pluck. However, we 
have our work before us. Call away the 
boats’ crews, Mr. Wilkins.” 

Half an hour later we were over the 
scene of our interrupted operations, and 
the divers immediately descended. It was 
a slow, tedious task, the clearing away of 
the weed and silt over the deck of the 
w'^reck, but before we could use a blasting 
charge it was necessary to thoroughly ex¬ 
plore the hull, in order to make sure that 
the wreck was not too rotten to withstand 
the explosion. 

Two hours elapsed, and the divers as¬ 
cended, reporting good progress, but a lot 
of work lay before them, the tendrils of 
seaweed proving stubborn guardians of the 
hidden treasure; still, already they had 
made a passage to within a few feet of 
where the mam hatch should be. After 
the midday meal down went the divers 
again for another two hours, and to me, 
sitting in the whaler, the monotony was 
most trying. Seeking for rich cargoes is 
all very well when one is taking an active 
part in the search, but when it comes to 
sitting in an open boat all day, literally 
with arms folded, and not knowing what 
is taking place beneath you, the enforced 
idleness soon palls even on the most san¬ 
guine spirits. 

As we were rowing back to the Fortuna 
after our day’s work, my father pointed to 
a boat making for the Glad Tidings. 

“There’s our friend the missionary, bo 
the natives haven’t killed and eaten him, 
you see.” 


“ I am right glad of it,’’ said my uncle. 
“ Shall we go aboard after dinner and see 
how he got on ? ’’ 

So, after dinner we went off to the mis¬ 
sionary ship, where the native parson wel¬ 
comed us warmly. On the subject of his 
adventures, however, he was somewhat re¬ 
ticent, although he expressed his inten¬ 
tion of repeating the visit on the morrow; 
and, after attending another prayer-meet¬ 
ing, we returned to the Fortuna. 

Next day came the same round of com¬ 
parative idleness, save for the divers, who 
laboured incessantly, and the men at the 
pumps; and on the evening of the third 
day, the missionary paid us a visit with 
the good news that the natives were 
anxious to be taught the Word, and that 
they were to bum their idols with great 
ceremony on the day following. 

“ Dear me, that’s unfortunate,” re¬ 
marked my father. 

“ Unfort’nate, sah? What you mean? ” 
asked the missionary anxiously. 

“ Pardon me, but I am afraid that I 
expressed myself badly. I congratulate 
you most heartily, my dear sir, and hope 
your labours will meet with continued suc¬ 
cess. But when I said the word ‘unfor¬ 
tunate,’ I referred to the fact that the 
idols, or, rather, one of them, was to be 
burnt.” 

“ Dey are de works ob de debbil-” 

“ Quite so. Quite so,” broke in my 
father, apologetically. “ But one in par¬ 
ticular I am interested in. Although used 
as an idol, it was at one time a figure¬ 
head, representing the Apostle St. Philip, 
and as such I would like to gain possession 
of it.” 

“ I tink, den, dat you can hab it,” hr 
replied. “An’, sah, I would be pleased 
if you an’ your friends come to see the 
burnin’ ob de rest.” 

“ Thanks very much for your kind invi¬ 
tation, but I am afraid we cannot avail 
ourselves of it. You see, if we were pre¬ 
sent under arms the natives might foster 
feelings of enmity, which would not be 
proper for converts to do; and, on the 
other hand, we would not care to take the 
risk unarmed.” 

Another trying day came, and just be¬ 
fore sunset we w'ere startled to hear a 
terrific shouting on the beach. Bringing 
glasses to bear on the spot, we found that 
the missionary had carried out his promise 
—the figurehead of the San PhUipOy 
dragged thither by twoscore natives, lay 
on the sand. 

(To be continued.) 


How IT ALL Happened; or, a Young Cricketer’s Triumph. 


r i following Wednesday was another 
ideal day for cricket at St. Swi- 
thun’a A succession of summer showers 
in the interval had freshened the turf with 
their benison ; the field looked greener and 
more alluring than “ever. 

It was an important day ; the provi.sional 
elevens would be made up after ^e games ; 
they would be announced early on the next 
morning. No small excitement awaited the 
posting of the two games for that afternoon. 
The lists were always written out by the 
captain of cricket, and were pinned up on 
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CHAPTER III. 

the great gates before dinner, so that all 
might read and be prepared accordingly. 

Morning lessons were over, and groups of 
interested boys stood about the playground, 
waiting for Goi-don’s appearance. 

“ I’ll bet you Lance will be in Senior 
Game,” said Troup; “ he’s a joUy sight 

better than some of the Seniors, It will 
be a chouse if he isn’t! ” 

“ W’ho ever heard of a new chap being 
stuck in Senior Game his first term ? ” said 
Clarke. “ Anyhow% I’ll bet you’ll be hoofed 
from the Junior Game, Pelican, after your 


performance on Saturday ! Out first ball— 
mufied three catches, and butter-fingered 
every ball that came near you ! ” 

“ Well, you needn’t swagror; you 
didn’t do much better. HulM, here he 
comes ! ” 

Gordon was seen emerging from the 
cloisters, with the two lists flapping in the 
breeze. He walked to the gates, followed 
by hurriedly converging groui>s of bova. 
Gordon pinned up the lists, and dropped a 
caution as he moved away, while eager 
faces swarmed around. “ Look to your 
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hearts' content; bnt don't smudge the lists 
'With dirty fingers." 

" I knew he would ! ’’ said Troup, tip¬ 
toeing over the heads of those in front. 

Lance is on Scott's side ! Well played ! ’* 

" That M a go ! ’' said Clarke. “ Won’t 
he be cocky \ ’’ " Where is he ? ’' asked 
Reynolds. " Let's find him, and carry turn 
round the playground." 

A string of juniors hurried off to the 
boildings, and shouted for Lance. They 
found idm in the schoolroom, doing a belated 
exercise. 

“ Chuck that I " shouted one. ‘‘ You’re in 
the Senior Game ! Come on ! ’' 

“ Am IT’* said Lance, looking up sur¬ 
prised and pleased. 

“ Rather I Awtol swell I Come on ! " 

They clustered round him, and bundled 
him with good-natured pleasantry into 
the playground. Then they hoists him 
ehoulder-high, and carried him with cheers 
and whoops to the gates, that he might see 
his name displayed in honour. Theie was 
plenty of generous good-will shown towards 
him ; any tinge of envy that might lurk in 
the background was kept concealed. 

At 2.30 the boys were all in the field. 
Beyond a doubt interest was centred on the 
new boy who was in Senior Game. When 
it was kno'Wn that Scott’s side had innings, 
and that Lance w^as to go in firat with Scott, 
interest grew to excitement. The Juniors 
made no pretence of starting their game till 
they had seen how it would faxe with their 
hero at the outset. 

It was a concerted move between Gordon 
and Scott to put Lance in first. Gordon had 
a great notion that " nerve ’’ was the most 
vuuablc asset in a batsman’s qualifications; 
and he thought to test the nerve of this 
promisiDg yomig recruit. It was an ordeal 
of no slight severity. Many a Junior's 
face paled as he watched that strangely 
assort pair—^the sturdy towering veteran 
€uid the small dapper novice—^walking to 
the wickets; and when the novice took 
guard, to face Gordon’s bowling, the pallor 
on some faces became ghastly. 

A strange silence settled over the field. 
Gordon was regarded as a demon bowler, 
who had all possible tricks of cunning at 
command. He could vary pace and pitch, 
and make the ball break from the ofi or 
from leg; with no alteration of action he 
could deliver a googly or a greased lightner. 
What chance h^ a bantling against him ? 

In the first over Gordon sent down a 
medium assortment. Lance played every 
ball with defensive precision, and no runs 
were scored. A sigh of relief seemed to 
breathe over the field as men crossed over. 
Dampier, a last year’s Second Eleven man. 




J nt MACZ.ELLAM kicked the snow from his 
hide snow-shoes against the door-post 
of his log hut, giving a sigh of relief as 
he opened the heavy door and dumped a 
huge deerskin bale from his broad 
shoulders upon the earth floor. 

He dropped heavily upon a rudely hewn 
log stool, and as he unfastened the latchets 
of his snow-shoes he grunted out: " Wall, 
ef I say I ain’t tired 1 guess I’m tellin’ 
myself a lie, case I am, and thet’s a fact." 
Jim was very tired, for he had been out 
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bowled at the other wicket. He hoped to 
be one of the eleven bowlers that season, 
and was minded to do all he knew; pace 
devoid of stratagem was his strong point. 
Scott scoi-ed a four and a single ofi the first 
two balls, and loanee broke lus duck with a 
clever cut between slips for two. 

Matters soon began to gi’ow lively; the 
pitch was true and fast; the ball travelled 
with a gaiety of enjoyment. When the 
score had reached 45, Scott was bowled by 
Gordon for 31. Gordon soon learnt that Lance 
was at no loss for " nerve," and treated him to 
a choice selection of the best he could give. 
Lance played every ball with assurance, 
in a style that elicited applause. When at 
last he was run out by an extra smart piece 
of fielding, the telegraph showed 7 wickets 
for 132, with 47 creclit^ to Lance. 

Amid clapping from all parts of the field 
Lance walk^ back to the pavilion, and 
doffed his cap with a shy bob of modesty to 
greetings of " Well play^ young un ! *’ 

Gordon and his lieutenants, Scott, W’alrond, 
and Bateman, the executive committee of 
school cricket, sat in conclave that evening 
to draft the provisional elevens. Eight 
places in the First Eleven were filled straight 
off without comment; the ninth and tenth 
places provoked some discussion; and the 
last place remained to be decided. 

" I propose Lance," said Walrond. 

The proposal was met with some moments' 
silence, presently broken by Scott. 

" 1 don’t think it’s politic; a breach of 
constitutional precedent." 

‘‘ How would it be to leave the last place 
unfilled ? " suggested Bateman. 

" Just as unconstitutional as the other," 
said Scott. 

Another brief silence, and Gordon spoke. 
" I second Walrond’s proposal; I think we 
ought to have Lance in the team. I don’t 
think we are called to argue on precedent; 
this is probably the first time a new boy ever 
hinted at a claim for the honour. To my 
mind Lance is an ideal man to put in first 
in a foreign match. He is cool and con¬ 
fident ; he bats in admirable style. I cer¬ 
tainly did my best to bowl him, but he was 
proof gainst all my wUes. The stripling is 
a genius, and we ought to recognise his 
merits. I object to the notion of leaving 
the place unfilled ; it looks as if we had not 
the courage of our opinion." 

Scott and Bateman were soon brought 
round to see the force of Gordon’s ai^^ments, 
and Lance was given a place in the team. 
The other elevens were arranged after 
more or less discussion, and the conclave 
was presently dissolved. 

(To be continued.) 

The Silver Bullet 

A STORY OF TRAPPER LIFE. 

Br ERNEST R. SUFFLINO. 

all day hunting for something for the 
larder, and had floundered lor many 
leagues over the dazzling white snow, and 
when snow is around a man is seen at a 
great distance, and—deer have sharp eyes 
and keen sight! 

Jim lighted his fire at the second 
. attempt, for his chips were somewhat 
damp, and flint and steel are not so apt to 
set a blaze as the more certain modern 
match. 

Then he undid his deer-hide, and, 


Next morning, when breakfast was ended, 
there was a general rush to the schoolroom. 
Excitement was at high pressure; even the 
laggarts who had no cricket in them felt 
stirred by the power of sym^iathy into some 
semblance of enthusiasm. 

Gordon elbowed his way through the 
surging crowd and mounted the master’s 
throne. The turmoil of talk gradually 
abated os Gordon waved the roU of the 
elevens to signal silence. When he cleared 
his throat, and shouted, " First Eleven !" 
the last spasms of unrest subsided into the 
quiet of close attention. 

He read out the names slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, pausing after the last name, " Lance." 

The effect on the assembly was profound. 
Waves of emotion swept over the ranks in a 
tempest of upheaval. The possibility Of 
Lance being given a place in the eleven had 
been moot^; the announcement was not 
altogether a surprise. But the realisation 
of ^e possibility was overwhelming in its 
effect. A deep inarticulate tumultuous 
roar sounded through the room, such as may 
be heard at a distance from the Zoo, when 
feeding time has come. Gradually the 
roar seemed to gather and vent itself in a 
burst of cheering, which swept emotion into 
a proper channel; since it was the custom 
to cheer each eleven as it was road out. 

Again Gordon waved the roll; and, when 
a hearing was obtained, he read out the other 
elevens, which were severally greeted with 
cheers. 


As the summer term passed on its course, 
the annals of cricket at St. Swithun’s bore 
testimony to the wisdom of Gordon’s judg¬ 
ment. lance proved himself eminently 
dependable for going in first wicket. In 
the match against the town he made 26 and 
34; in that against Crownborough School 
he made 51. Against Luffington College 
he failed to score, being caught low down 
by an extra long slip ; the stroke would have 
b^n a brilliant cut if the right man had not 
been in the right place. Other achievements 
were recorded to Lance’s credit. 

The day of the great match of the season 
arrived—the last event on the card—against 
the chief rival School of Marsley. What 
Eton is to Winchester, such was Marsley to 
St. Swithun’s. The time-honoured cere¬ 
mony was always observed on the morning 
of Marsley Match, when the elevens finally 
made up were announced, with the giving 
of colours and caps. Lance’s position was 
assured beyond controversv. He put a 
crowning feather in his cap by carrying his 
bat for 82. St. Swithun’s won the match 
by 119 runs. 




spreading it open on the floor, eyed its 
contents with evident satisfaction, for it 
contained some prime deer steaks, a pair 
of kidneys enshrined in luscious white fat, 
a lump of liver which goes well with 
venison, a fine bush turkey, and half a 
dozen prairie hens. 

Jim lived a solitary life, the nearest 
Indian village being a good ten miles from 
him, and for company was in the habit 
of talking to himself—one might call it 
vocal thinking. The trend of his musing 
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was something like this : “Why, ef that 
Etrap haint nearly cut my shoulder off— 
it’s a big load and I’ve toled it a good 
twenty mile, I guess. Now what’s for 
supper ; perara hen’s good, an’ turkey ain’t 
half bad, but they take too long to bile. 
S’pose I hev a nice black-tail steak wi* a 
bit o’ kidney fat wrapped round it? Sure ! 
I’ll fix it so.’’ 

Planked steak was Jim’s choice, and 
very soon a juicy steak, garnished with 
sweet kidney fat, fixed to a piece of hard- 
%vood board, was fizzling and sputtering 
at the fire. The trapper watched the 
dainty dish with hungry eyes as, pipe in 
mouth, he lolled on a buffalo robe in front 
of the cheerful wood fire. Suddenly he 
flapped his thigh and sprang to his feet : 
“Lawks, if I hain’t forgot the gravy 
trow ! ’’ 

Sure enough the gravy was wasting 
iUelf on the hearth, but Jim reached up 
to a wooden shelf above the chimney 
breast and took down a little baked clay 
trough about a foot long, and placed it on 
the hearth with the foot of hie steak-board 
t landing in it so that he lost none of the 
d»'li( ious gravy. 

“ It ’ont du ter lose none o’ that,’’ he 
told himself. “ Why it’s wittles and 
drink tu ! ” Then, as he raked the fire 
closer, he continued ; “ Come, hurry up, 
olo wen’son, I’m right holler, as though 
I could feel my stomach a-flappin* agin 
my backbone ! ’’ 

And .lim wm hungry, for nothing had 
passed his lii)8 during the ten long hours 
he hiul been on the trail. 

At last he arose from his soft hairy 
couch, threw a handful of tea into a half- 
grillon tin ■ pot, and made himself a 
mighty brew. 

For a solid half-hour the trapper sat and 
ato and drank as only a healthy hungry 
man can, when a gentle tap, tap, tap ! was 
heard on the firmly barred door. 

Jim planted his knife-haft on the table, 
and, looking at the door with open mouth, 
called out : 

“ Hello ! who’s thar? ’’ 

“ O’ny me ! ’’ came the reply. “ Mic-ar- 
tee—let me in ! ’’ 

Jim rose and strode to the door, but ere 
he unbarred it he reached up and took 
down hie trusty rifle from the pegs. 

“How many of you air there?” de¬ 
manded the trapper. 

“ On’y me. Me all alone.” 

Out came the bar, the door was thrust 
open from without, and in stepped an 
Indian lad, a tall, slim, bright-eyed fellow, 
who shook the snow from his person, and, 
unstrapping his snow-shoes, pitched them 
out of the doorway into the darkness of the 
night. 

“Hungry?” demanded Maclellan, 
pointing to the table. 

“ Yaas, hungry,” replied the lad, taking 
the vacated seat, and for the next twenty 
minutes not a word was exchanged; the 
Indian ate and tlu trapper blew great 
clouds of knick-a-nick from his corn-cob 
pipe as he sat watching the boy eating his 
.mipper with evident relish. At last a wipe 
of the deerskin sleevt3 across the boy’s 
mouth denoted that he had finished his 
meal and was ready for conversation. 

“ Why has Mic-ar-tee come to the cabin 
of One-ac-ta-gau ? ” (the Tall Pine, the 
trapper’s Indian name). 

“ Oh ! ” replied the Indian, fumbling in 
his pouch for his little soapstone pipe, 
“ bad man come to our camp; he kill Me- 
po-tah, shoot dead.” 

“Was it an accident or a quarrel?” 
asked the trapper. 

“ White man come and stay two three 
day, then steal horse and go way in night. 


all same as owl; Injun follow trail, be 
catch, and big chief say he die quick to¬ 
morrow. Kill in fire all tied up proper.” 

“Who is the white man; what is he 
like? ” quietly asked the trapper between 
the puffs of smoke; to which the lad re¬ 
plied : 

“ He not big man ; he say he name Dan’l 
Smeet; he have hair same colour me-le 
flower; he be hill to-morrow when sun up 
high.” 

From this the trapper learnt that a 
strange white man had come to the Indian 
village, had accepted their hospitality for 
three days, and had then gone off like a 
thief in the night wdth a mustang, had been 
pursued, captured, and sentenced to be 
burned at the stake at noon next day. He 
was a red-headed man giving the name of 
Daniel Smith. 

He pondered over the incident for some 
time, and then asked : “ W'ho sent you 
here, Mic-ar-tee?” 

“ Me come like fox, tink you know 
Smeet; you come pow'-w-ow with big chief 
Ter-ra-bo an’ .save white man. !Nie sent 
me own self.” 

“ Right,” said the trapper, knocking the 
ashes fiom his pipe on the massive table. 
“ We go sleep now, Mic-ar-tee ; to-morrow 
w’e go .see Ter-ra-bo.” 

liolled warmly in buffalo robes the two 
men w’ere asleep in five minutes. 

Next morning when the trapper awoke 
he found himself alone; Mic-ar-tee had, 
like a fox, stolen aw-ay in the night, a cir¬ 
cumstance to whi(’h the white man gave 
little heed, surmising that the Indian 
wished to be back to his village ere day¬ 
light, so that hie absence might not be 
commented upon. 

After a hearty breakfast Jim slipped on 
his snow’-shoes, gave an eye to his accoutre¬ 
ments, and, })loughing rapidly over the 
frozen snow, came in due course to the out¬ 
skirts of the Blackfeet village, which was 
surrounded by a pine wood on three sides 
and by the river on the fourth. 

Before he arrived within a mile of the 
w'ood the Blackfeet saw him and came 
streaming out over the snow to meet him 
to the number of forty or more. Jim was 
a prime favourite with them, and they came 
flying over the dazzling snow, whooping 
and yelling at the top of their voices. 

The trapper noted at a glance that they 
were fully painted and were flourishing 
their weapons with great vehemency. 

As they neared each other Jim muttered 
to himself as his breath puffed out on the 
frosty air in little jets : 

“ They ha’ got their blood up an’ no mis¬ 
take—paint and feathers mean business; 
Smith, whoever he may be, ’s a gorner, for 
I know old Ter-ra-bo ’ont think o’ lettin’ 
him off alive ; the old warminl loves blood, 
and he’ll ha’ it. Smith’s skin ain’t worth 
the skin of a musquash, poor chap ! ” 

Jim was greeted on every side, and much 
hand-shaking and back-patting nearly took 
away his remaining breath. 

Through the pine belt went the band, 
some of the young bucks purposely collid¬ 
ing with the more slender tree-s»tems so as 
to shake dowm the .snow from the branches 
upon the heads of those following in the 
immediate rear, a successful snow-douche 
being the signal for much laughter at the 
expense of the victim. 

Bursting through the pines the party 
came in sight of the large village, a verit¬ 
able town of deer.«kin tepees, the abode of 
upwards of a thousand Blackfeet. 

Jim made his w’ay straight to the 
Sachem’s tepee, which stood near the centre 
of the village with its elaborate red paint¬ 
ings on its covering, shuddering as he 
passed a tall thick pest painted in bands 


of red and white, for ho knew that it was 
to be the place of burning for the captured 
white man. 

A crowd of women and children were 
crowded around it, singing some dismal 
never-ending chant as they danced in a 
circle round the place of doom; and so 
intent were they on their hideous crowing 
that they paid little heed to the trapper, a 
few only gesticulating a wild recognition. 

Maclellan at last stood .at the tepee of 
the Sachem aw'aiting Ter-ra-bo’s permis¬ 
sion to enter, for Ter-ra-bo was the great 
war chief, and ceremonious etiquette 
must be rigidly <ibserved. 

A brave requested him to enter, which, 
after removing his snow-flats, he did, to 
find the lodge, a very large one, filled with 
smoke from a fire burning in the centre. 

But the Council Lodge contained more 
than smoke, for seated around the walls 
were the headmen of the village, men of 
fire and blood, eager to hear the groans of 
a white man and see with what fortitude 
he could endure a horrible death. 

Daniel Smith had been condemned on the 
previous day, and the present meeting of 
chiefs w'as to settle the diabolical details 
of the tragedy which was to take place 
in a couple of hours’ time. 

The calumet was handed to the tfill 
trapi^er as he took a place in the circle of 
painted and feathered Indians, and after a 
few- puffs it w.as handed round to the others. 

The sign of friend.ship having been 
accomplished, Har-top, the medicine-man, 
at the trapper’s request arose, and after 
much strutting about made a speech, tell¬ 
ing Maclellan the story of Smith and why 
he was at noon to be burnt alive. 

Briefly, the story was this : 

Daniel Smith, a white man, who said he 
lived eight days away on the Bessie River, 
had come into their camp to take shelter 
from a snow-storm. He was received with 
every mark of friendship, and ate, drank, 
and sang each night in the medicine man’s 
lodge, but on the fourth morning he was 
gone, and w-ith him one of the best horses 
in the village belonging to Red Wolf, the 
second chief. 

There was no difficulty in following his 
trail in the snow, as no more had fallen 
since his departure, but he had been gone 
some two or three hours before the dis¬ 
covery w.as made. 

Away went a dozen mounted men in pur¬ 
suit of the fugitive, who was excellently 
mounted, but a poor horseman, and before 
nightfall they sighted him making for 
some rocks at the foot of a rugged hill. 
In half an hour they were close up to the 
runaway and commanded him to surrender, 
but Smith made no reply, whereupon the 
yelling Indians surrounded him. 

Me-po-tah. the Sachem’s son, who was in 
command, rode forward to parley, pointing 
out to Smith that there wi-s no escape as 
he w-as surrounded and the odds twelve to 
one, but the unscrupulous man, without a 
word of w’arning, raised hie rifle and rolled 
Me-po-tah from his saddle—a cowardly and 
foolish thing, as he had no possibility of 
escape; he was simply throwing his life 
away. 

With a yell the braves closed in around 
him, and in a trice he was knocked senee- 
less to the earth by a glancing blow front 
a tomahawk thrown by a strong hand, 
whilst a slash from a knife completely 
severed his left hand at the wrist. 

In triumph the band of braves brought 
the pale face into the village, where, over 
the dead body of the unfortunate Me-po- 
tah a council was held, and a sentence of 
burning at the etake pronounced ufx)n the 
murderer. This was the account given by 
Har-top, who towards the end of his recital 
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worked himself into a perfect frenzy, his 
tall hgura and clanking barbaric trappings 
making him a most picturesque and power¬ 
ful figure of a medicine-man, a man whose 
word could sway the whole tribe by his 
fiery eloquence. 

Jim reflected that in a case of this kind 
he wae powerless to help one of his own 
race, however much he might sympathise 
with him in his dire trouble, but from 
what he had just heard from the lips of 
the medicine man Smith appeared scarcely 
to command sympathy. 

Had Har-top spoken the truth, or had he 
told the story in such a way as to serve an 
end, and that end the torture of a white 
man ? 

Jim spoke. He asked that Daniel Smith 
might be brought into the Council Lodge 
60 that he might converse with him and 
examine him on certain points. 

His request was granted, and presently 
Smith was brought, bound, into the lodge. 

He was a pitiable object, livid and haz¬ 
ard in face, with long, unkempt hair 
anging around his shoulders and eyes, his 
figure bent and dejected, and his handless 
stump secured and bound in a bag of deer- 
fat, the Indian mode of treating all ampu¬ 
tations. 

Jim spoke first. 

“ Wall, Smith, I guess yew’ve got your¬ 
self fixed up this bout; w hat ha’ ye done to 
be here and crumpled up as yew' air ? ” 

Smith made no rei'ly, his eyes roving 
helplecsly around those present as if seek¬ 
ing at least one face exju essing some aspect 
of sympathy w'ith himself, but he saw none. 

Jim again a<ldrcssed him. 

“ Dan’l Smith, silenc3 ’ont help you a 
mite. You’ve got to make out a clear case, 
or in an hour you’re a gomer for sure ! 
Why did you steal the boss, and why did 
you drop Me-po-tah in cold blood j thet’s 
about what I w ant ter know ? 

Smith looked up and said : 

“The Injuns ha’ got plenty o* bosses; 
what’s one more or loss to them ? I guess 
mustangs can be got in scores on the parera ; 
and as to Me-po-Lih, wdiat did the fool 
come a-caperin’ around me for ? He should 
have kep’ his distance ; he gave me a chance 
an’ I dropped him in his tracks, same as I 
have a dozen others in my time. Injuns is 
just skunks, and the more o’ them wiped 
out the better.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear you talk like that,” 
retorted the trapper. “ I guess you’ve no 
call to paint ’em black; when you were 
caught in the blizzard they sheltered and 
fed yew; why did you go back on ’em and 
retarn evil for good ? ” 

“ I’ve told you, Injuns is pizen, and I’ve 
a notion the hull crew darsent kill a white 
man wdthin forty mile of a fort. I defy 
the hull tribe, an’ if they try their devilry 
on me, I’ll bring the sogers onter them 
and hev a score or tw’o o’ them wiped out.” 

“Dan’l Smith, I guess yew talk like a 
fool. Arter yew’re dade hu’s ter know 
anything about you at Fort Benton ? be¬ 
sides, hu air yew that they’d take any 
notice of a man o’ your stamp, eh ? ” 

“ Me, wall I guess thet’s rich; worn’t I 
one on ’em at the fort for nigh on a year, 
and don’t you think they’ll help a com¬ 
rade. Why, I only kem away tew months 
ago ! ” 

“Now yew ha’ let the cat out o’ the bag. 
I know hew yew air now ; you’re Tom Pike, 
and wanted at the fort for steali’ pelts 
and hosses. I guess I’ve no more to say. 
Save your own foul skin if ye kin; I’ll ha’ 
nothin’ to du wi* ye.” 

An hour after Smith wae led, half faint¬ 
ing, to the tall red and white post in the 
centre of the village, amid a scene of in¬ 
describable excitement. It was a babel, a 


pandemonium of shrieks and yells, of 
loudly beaten drums and jingling rattles, 
in which every one of the thousand present 
strove to outvie those around him in fierce 
deportment and horrible grimmace. 

Such a display of ferocity would have 
made the stoutest heart quail, and Smith 
was marched to the torture post with a 
dazed and distraught countenance, his 
white distorted face glistening with per¬ 
spiration which dripped from his chin. 

With raw-hide thongs he was quickly 
triced to the banded post, where he hung in 
limp collapse. 

A mark was made near the foot of a tall 
spear thrust upright into the ground, and 
near it the Sachem and his chiefs took their 
stand. The purpose of this scalp¬ 
decorated shaft was to give the signal for 
the brushwood to be lighted around the 
doomed man, for when the shadow of the 
spear reached the line drawn upon the 
earth, the Sachem’s old equaw would light 
the pyre with a torch. 

In the meantime the victim was given 
over to the women to torment as they 
wished, whilst the painted braves stood 
around enjoying the sport with keen relish, 
dancing with delight as one woman would 
approach and juill out some hair from 
Smith’s beard, another goaded him with a 
sharp-pointed stick, another lashed him 
across the face with a plaited-hide dog- 
whip, another burnt his fingers with a 
glowing brand drawn from a cooking fire; 
and so they assailed him one at a time, tor¬ 
menting him in every way they could 
devise, until he cast longing eyes towards 
the slowly creeping shadow of the spear, 
longing for death to put an end to his 
tortures. 

He cried out for Jim Maclellan to ap¬ 
proach. begging him either to save him or 
to end his existence with a bullet, for 
the accumulation and continuance of the 
women’s painful attacks had rendered his 
existence unbearable, and he was at the 
point of fainting. 

“Oh, Jim,” he exclaimed frantically. 
“I’m a bad ’un, I know ; but think of death 
by scorching flames ! Save me, Jim, save 
me ! ” And then, ae a fiendish old hag 
dropped hot embers over his feet from a 
piece of birch bark, he screamed with pain. 

The trapper, strong of nerve as he was, 
quailed at the sight of the white man whose 
face was distorted with pain, and without 
a word to the writhing man, he approached 
the old white-haired Sachem, who sat on 
a hillock with his chiefs around him. 

“ Ter-ra-bo,” he cried, “ I am a white 
man, a friend of the Blackfeet; that man 
(pointing to Smith) is a white man too, and 
though he is a bad man we are of the same 
blood, and a white man always helps his 
fellow V hite man. Did I not save Ter-ra- 
bo’s life last fall when the river was in 
flood I Then will the great Sachem spare 
me this man’s life, the first boon I have 
ever asked ? ” 

“ One-ac-ta-gau, Ter-ra-bo’s heart is with 
thee; but thou knowest our law, a life for 
a life. Was not my son Me-po-iah’s life 
dear to him, and did this man spare him? 
No; in cold blood he sent him to the great 
Spirit land. Neither will I spare him. 
One-ac-ta-gau, I have spoken.” 

Jim implored, but the Sachem was ob¬ 
durate ; nothing could save the murderer’s 
life. But one more idea entered the 
trapper’s mind—could not the death sen¬ 
tence be carried out in some more humane 
manner ? 

Again the trapper pleaded : “ Ter-ra-bo 
has spoken, and death should be the fate of 
the slayer of the Sachem’s son; but. Great 
Chief, grant that the prisoner may die the 
death of a white man by hanging, as is the 


custom under the Council of the Great 
W’hite Chief at Washington. Will Ter-ra- 
bo take counsel with his chiefs before the 
shadow of the epear reaches the line ? ” 

Ter-ra-bo vras flattered at being com¬ 
pared with the President of the United 
States, the Great W’hite Father, and a 
council was held. 

The trapper ttrode impatiently up and 
down whilst the pow-wow was proceeding, 
his ears frequently assailed by the screams 
of the doomed man ae some diabolical tor¬ 
ture was applied to him. 

At last the Sachem sent for Maclellan 
and addressed him. “One-ac-ta-gau, your 
request is granted; what the Great White 
Chief can do, Ter-ra-bo can do also. When 
the shadow of the spear reaches the line. 
Smith shall be hanged on that tall pine 
tree.” 

The old chief, with his face aglow with 
pride, and his eilvery locks fluttering in 
the breeze, pointed to a huge pine-tree 
standing at the end of the village, whereat 
Jim seized the outstretched hand and 
placed it over his own heart, a symbol that 
his heart had been made glad, and thus 
silently, before the whole assembly, con¬ 
veying his thanks for the favour granted. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the dooming 
shadow of the shaft touched the fatal line, 
when, amidst marrow-quaking yells and 
gestures of devilish ferocity, the trembling 
victim was conveyed to the end of the 
village and placed under the tree to be 
hanged. 

His terror had been dreadful to witness, 
as he believed that nothing could save him 
from being burnt alive ; but now that death 
by hanging had been substituted he was 
calmer, and tottered to his allotted place 
with but little support. 

As the noose was placed around his neck 
he held out his hand to Maclellan; but the 
trapper merely brushed it aside contemptu¬ 
ously, as he muttered : “ Let every dog 
shake his own paw, and. Smith, you are a 
scurvy cur, and you know it.” 

“ Shake, Jim, old pard, and I’ll die with 
grit as a white man should. I guess I’ve 
had my run and got my desarts; I’ll die 
game. Shake, Jim, and let me thank you. 
It’s my last request, and you ’ont refuse 
me, will you ? ” 

To hear the man declare he had got his 
deserts, his just reward for his misdeeds, 
appealed greatly to Jim’e chivalry, and his 
hand was at once extended to the unfor¬ 
tunate man, who seized and wrung it effu¬ 
sively and gratefully, causing a tear to 
start from the rugged trapper’s eyes. 

“ Dod-gast it, pard,” he exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly, as if struck with some sudden 
idea; “hang me, but yew’ve got some 
white man in your heart arter all. Come, 
I’ll try one more move in your favour,” 

The tall trapper had thought of what he 
called a boss move; he knew the Indian 
propensity for gambling, and acted accord¬ 
ingly. He strode to the Sachem, whilst 
the rope for hanging Smith was being 
adjusted to the tree, and parleyed with 
him. He spoke of the great power and 
generosity of Ter-ra-bo, and of his kind¬ 
ness, flattering the red chief in a dozen 
different ways, pleading and scheming for 
Smith’s life all the time, only to be met 
with a refusal, and to be told : “ Ter-ra- 
bo never breaks his word; the murderer 
must hang.” 

“ Very well,” quoth Jim. “ hang him for 
a minute and then cut him down, and I 
will give you ten measures of vermilion 
and ten of powder.” 

The offer was rejected, but a pleasant 
light came into the old man’s eyes—^he was 
at least interested. 

“Twenty measures of vermilion, 
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twenty chargee of powder, and my big 
huntin' knife," Jim went on, bringing the 
butt of his rifle with a thud upon the 
ground as if to clinch the bargain. 

“ And your rifle? " queried the Sachem, 
with alertness and sparkling eyes. 

The trapper shook his head, exclaiming 
firmly : " My rifle is my life; I can’t give 
that, I guess." 

No other terms would suit the old 
Sachem, and negotiations were broken off, 
the noose placed over Smith’s neck and 
the signal awaited by four stalwart 
Indians to run the murderer up to the 
lower limb of the pine. 

All eyes were turned to see the old 
Sachem give the fatal signal, when Jim 
made a last proposal. 

Hang the man, and let me draw a bead 
on the rope from where 1 stand, and ef 
I can cut the rope from where I stand 
before he is dead, let him go free." 

“And if you fail you mve me your 
rifle,’’ demanded Ter-ra-bo, looking at the 
weapon with longing eyes and a cunning 
leer. 

Jim hesitated, measured the distance 
with his keen eyes, and then cried : 

“ Done ! I accept the wager." 

On having the terms explained to them 
the assembled Indians were silent. Jim 
examined the priming of his rifle, and went 


down on one knee as the Sachem gave the 
signal, and Smith was hauled from his 
feet, swaying and twisting in the air. 

The trapper allowed time for the swing¬ 
ing to subside somewhat, and then, taking 
careful aim, fired. 

A strand of the rope was seen to bo 
severed, but the murderer still swayed and 
kicked, suspended from the branch. 

Jim loaded as quickly as hands could 
handle powder-flask, greasy patch and 
bullet, knelt, and again fired—only to 
miss ! 

The trapper shook his head; the task 
was too great even for his well-known 
skill, the distance being a good sixty yards, 
and the rope no thicker than a man’s 
finger. 

The body was now almost motionless, but 
nevertheless Jim commenced to load again, 
when he caught sight of the wistful face 
of Min-ar-tee, the boy who had come to his 
cabin in the night. He also caught sight 
of a shining charm which the lad always 
wore suspended from his neck by a bead 
necklet—it was a silver bullet. 

“ Min-ar-tee," he cried, “ quick, give 
me your silver bullet." 

The young Indian instantly cut the 
sinew-thread running through the beads 
and handed the bullet to the trapper, who, 
like all men of his calling, was super¬ 


stitious in many things; and was not a 
silver bullet, melted and moulded from a 
dollar, supposed never to miss its mark ? 

The body suspended from the tree was 
now motionless as the trapper fired; and 
this time, to the astonishment of all, the 
silver charm flew straight to its mark, the 
rope was severed, and the inanimate body 
fell with a thud to the ground, to all 
appearances dead. 

Smith was not dead, however; some old 
squaws who five minutes before were his 
enemies were now his nurses, and he was 
soon restored to consciousness, only to be 
told that if he were found in the camp 
after sunrise next day his life would be 
forfeited. 

All appeared to end happily; Jim re¬ 
tained his rifle, Min-ar-tee dug out his 
silver bullet from a neighbouring tree- 
trunk, and in the morning the villain Smith 
had vanished. 

But there was a sequel. 

Three months later, when Jim Maclellan 
was trapping on a tributary creek of the 
Bessie River, he came upon a white 
skeleton lying among some boulders, 
picked clean by coyotes and ravens of 
every vestige of flesh, and, upon examining 
it, he was startled to find the bones of the 
left hand missing! 

Daniel Smith had met his doom. 
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THE FATE OF ARCHIE GRAHAM: 

AN O’ER-TRUE STORY OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


I T was a bright September morning in the 
year 1802, and when John Graham 
stepped outside the farmhouse door his eye 
rested on as fair a picture as could have 
been found in all the length and breadth 
of Ulster. From the height on which the 
neat little house—newly built by its 
owner’s own hands—stood, the well-culti¬ 
vated fields sloped gradually down to a 
tiny steamlet, which sparkled and glittered 
in the sunshine as it gurgled merrily 
onwards. 

Away towards the north the rounded 
bock of “ Slieve Gallion " mountain stood 
out deep purple against the clear opal of 
the sky, and further yet could be seen a 
glimpse of an outstanding peak of the 
“ Sperrin " range, raising its head like a 
grim old sentinel keeping watch over the 
country below. To the east a shimmering 
line of silvery grey in the distance revealed 
the presence of Lough Neagh, that noble 
sheet of water which might almost be 
termed an inland sea; with the blue hills 
of Antrim beyond, stretching away towards 
the horizon. It was indeed a fair scene, 
and as the farmer gazed around upon the 
clustering farm buildings and the fields 
yellow with ripening grain his heart swelled 
with pardonable pride as he contrasted the 
present with the past. 

Twenty years previously he and his win¬ 
some bride had left their native Argyll¬ 
shire to cross the strip of sea and find a 
homo amongst many of their fellow- 
countrymen in Ulster. The land, now so 
fertile, had been reclaimed acre by acre, 
ay, foot by foot, by himself and his wife : 
moorland, whins, and heather gave place 
to fields bearing crops of potatoes, flax, end 
com; the little hut of rouch stones with 
sod roof in which Archie, their first-born. 


By M. P. ADAMS. 

CHAPTEB I.—A SUDDEN TRAGEDY. 

first saw the light, had been replaced (with 
infinite toil and by the united efforts of 
the whole family) by a long one-storeyed 
building with neat thatched roof and glit¬ 
tering with—oh, crowning wonder !—real 
glass windows. 

Round the dwelling-house, dazzling with 
its coat of whitewash, clustered the out¬ 
buildings, stable, byre, and barn; not for¬ 
getting a lean-to erection for the pigs. 
Sonsy Mrs. Graham bustled about between 
kitchen and byre, carrying pails of foaming, 
creamy new milk; and Archie (a lad of 
eighteen) whistled joyously as he led the 
good bay horse down to water him at the 
stream. John Graham’s stern features re¬ 
laxed as he gazed at his son, and reflected 
that he could give the boy a better start in 
life than ever he had got himself. Rugged 
and somewhat stern, like the mountains of 
his native land, the farmer was a true type 
of a God-fearing man, honest and fearless, 
ever ready to help a person in distress and 
much esteemed by his neighbours; and few 
of them guessed that underneath that calm 
exterior there was a hot, passionate nature, 
well under restraint as a rule, but almost 
volcanic in its intensity. 

But now a hail from Archie, “ Fether, 
there are twa riding men coming up oor 
lane," brought all the family, including the 
little ones, out to gaze. Visitors on horse¬ 
back were rare at this out-of-the-way spot, 
and surprise was mingled with alarm, for 
those were troublous times, and who could 
tell what errand these strangers might be 
bent upon? That it boded no good the 
farmer had a shrewd suspicion, and his 
square jaw tightened as he sent Archie into 
the house for the musket—then a very 
necessary weapon in lonely places—and, 
examining it to see that it was in order. 


he handed it back to the boy to hold, and 
strode forward to meet the uninvited 
guests. 

A feeling of surprise crossed his mind as 
he recognised in the small, wizen-faced 
man, who sat uneasily in the saddle and ap¬ 
peared greatly in fear of his steed, the 
tax-collector of the district, knowm locally 
as “ The Deil," accompanied by a burly- 
red-faced man of rather a bloated appear¬ 
ance who rejoiced in the cognomen of 
“Stout Mick." The collector was no 
friend of the farmer’s, and he now disre¬ 
garded his salutation entirely, and, draw¬ 
ing a blue document from his saddle-bag, 
exclaimed in a squeaky voice, “ John 
Graham, it having been brought to the 
notice of the most worshipful authorities 
that you have disregarded the window-tax 
and paid none of it, you being the occupier 
of a house with glazed windows, we are 
hereby empowered to seize cattle or stock 
as an equivalent thereof." Then, to his 
underling : “ Mick, you can take that 
bay horse I see there; ’tis a likely 
animal, and will fetch a good price; and 
let us be off." 

“ Stop ! " thundered Graham, seizing 
“ The Deil’s" horse by the bridle and 
forcing it back until the animal reared and 
the rider was fain to cling wildly with both 
arms round its neck. “ Stop, Peter Simp¬ 
son, and lay not a finger upon creature of 
mine. Well ye ken that never yet was a 
tax upon God’s sunshine asked frae me, 
and the agent himself promised before I 
built with these hands the hoose that never 
while grass grows and water rins would a 
Graham be taxed for the licht. Ask him 
and he will tell you ’tis truth." 

A malicious grin wrinkled Simpson's 
unpleasant countenance as he said, "Tell 
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that yourself to the Justices in Dungannon. 
Mick, seize the animal.” 

Graham stepped back, a dangerous glint 
in his eyes, and, drawing a mark across the 
lane with his foot, he said, ‘‘Cross that 
line at your peril, and your bluid be upon 
your ain heid.” 

Simpson, who, like all bullies, was a 
coward, hesitated perceptibly, and Archie 
clinched matters by turning his horse's 
head homewards and bringing the musket 
sharply down on his flanks, a proceeding 
which sent the terrified creature off at a 
gallop down the lane, Simpson crying for 
help and swearing vengeance until he was 
lost in the distance. 

Well would it have been for all parties if 
‘‘ Stout Mick ” had followed his example; 
but, being made of sterner stuff and 
ashamed of Simpson, he dismounted and 
valiantly tried to push his w’ay into the 
yard. Irritated to frenzy, the farmer tore 
the musket from his son's hand and fired, 
the shot piercing the intruder’s lung, and 
Mick, with a gasping sigh, sank dead at 
his feet. 

Not until his wife’s scream broke the 
stillness did John Graham realise his mad 
act, and then, with a great and bitter cry, 
he sank upon his knees and tried to feel 
with trembling fingers if, perchance, life 
still fluttered in his victim’s breast. Alas ! 
the spirit had fled for ever, and the bulky 
frame, a moment ago so full of vigour, 
was now but inert clay. 


CH.\PTER II.—ARCHIE TO THE RESCUE. 

For a few' moments there was no sound 
save the sobbing of the frightened children 
clinging to their mother’s skirts, and 
Archie found himself dully wondering 


how many ages had elapsed since h erode 
whistling dow'n to the stream : an eternity 
seemed to separate the innocent Past from 
the dreadful Present. He was aroused 
from his lethargy by seeing his father rise 
slow'ly to his feet and hearing him declare 
that he would go at once to Dungannon 
and deliver himself up to the authorities. 
‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed,” said the farmer, 
lifting towards the sky a face so haggard 
and draw’n that it seemed like that of an 
old, old man. ‘‘ The mark of Cain is on 
my brow, and, like him, my punishment is 
greater than I can bear.” 

With a w'ail of agony, his wdfe flung her 
arms round his neck, crying out, ‘‘ My man, 
my man, that woudnae willingly hurt ane 
of God’s creatures and never gae me the 
harsh look or the hard word a’ the years ! 
Oh, God Almichty, spare him tae the 
weans and tae me, an’ dinna tak’ his life for 
ane moment’s passion ! ” 

It was then that Archie made a great 
resolve, and, steadying his voice, he said, 
‘‘ Fether, mitlier, listen tae me, for w'e hae 
nae time tae lose. I'm the yin has done 
this deed, as Simp.son ’ll no be loth to be¬ 
lieve, seein’ I haed the musket w’hen he 
left ; forbye that I gaed his beast the blow*. 
If ye give yerself up for it, they’ll no w’ait 
for a proper trial, but hang ye oot o’ hand 
if they dinna shoot ye straicht off. Mither 
an’ the wee anes ’ll be turned oot of hoose 
an’ hame, an’ she’ll brak her hairt in twain. 
And if ye try to escape, John Graham’s far 
too w'ell kenned in a’ the countryside; but 
a lengthstrum of a fellow’ like me can easy 
get awa’ and hide till the sough blows bye 
a bit. They canna turn ye oot of the farm 
because o’ yer misfortunate son : so baud 
yer tongue, and they’ll pit the bl me on 
me when I’ve rinned awa’ ! ” 


For a time neither of his parents would 
agree; and it was only when Archie firmly 
declared that if his father were captured 
ho himself would swear to complicity in the 
crime, ‘‘ And so mither will lose us both,” 
that John Graham at last gave in. One 
stipulation he made on his part. If Archie 
were arrested, nothing w'ould prevent him 
giving himself up; and so the brave lad 
knew that both lives depended upon 
making good his escape. 

There w'as, indeed, no time to lose. 
Already almost an hour had elapsed since 
Simpson’s flight, and another three hours 
at farthest would bring a detachment of 
Volunteers from Dungannon; long before 
that time Archie must be far away from 
the scene, and in a district where he was 
unknown. With breaking heart but steady 
fingers, his mother hastily packed a wallet 
full of oaten “ farls ” and a chunk of 
home-cured beef. 

Of ready money they had next to none, 
but all their scanty store was pressed into 
the lad’s hand, and his father feverishly 
gave him directions for his flight. ‘*Mak’ 
across the country, but dinna gang too near 
the Lough shore, for the fishers are an 
unco’ rough lot, and keep on north till ye 
come tae the ford acro.ss the river Bann. 
Gin ye can win through tae the hills o’ 
Antrim ye’ll be a’ richt, for ye can hide 
there till ye get a chance o’ a boat across 
to yer mither’s freens in Cantyre.” 

Their few hasty preparations made, 
Archie kissed his little brothers and 
sisters, knelt to receive his parents’ 
broken “ God be wi’ ye, oor dear, dear 
lad, and bring ye safely through”; and 
next moment he was off, not daring to 
look behind. 

(To be continued.) 
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The “ B.O.P.” Photographer: 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN LIGHT-FILTERS CHEAPLY AND WELL. 


E very day show’.*! the crowing impor¬ 
tance of filtering sunlight, reflected as 
it is from “ all the colours of the rainbow,” 
through suitable “ screens.” Of course, 
every photographer ha.s his ‘‘ yellow screen.” 
It may be called ‘‘ 3-timea,” ‘‘ 6-times,” or 
by some other vague title ; and he may 
rejoice in the fact that he is in touch with the 
essentials of orthochromatic photography. 
The purport of this note is to show how, by 
simple methods, he may make his own light 
filters of various densities and of any requisite 
colour. 

It is no secret that we often want filters 
which are neither ” yellow-green ” nor 
“ orange.” Personally, I have for several 
years used light-filters of ten different 
colours, or densities of the same colour, and 
occasionally a special tint is added to meet a 
special requirement. 

My set includes yellow filters of three 
densities, approximately of ratios 1, 3, and 
6 ; orange filters of three densities in propor¬ 
tion of 1, 2, and 4 ; crimson filters of tw'o 
densities relatively 1 and 3 ; light-red, green, 
and violet filters. These I have found 
useful in all phases of colour work, from a 
choice pattern of wall-paper to the pretty 
wings of a butterfly. It is, in fact, impossible 
to render in monotone the proper tone- 
values of a mixture of bright colours without 
carefully adapting proper filters. 

The blue willow-pattern plate is known 


By J. H. CRABTREE. 

to all photographers. Attempts are some¬ 
times made to obtain a good negative of 



Light-Filter and wire holder ready for use. 

this for lantern-slide purposes. It certainly 
makes a popular slide with the word “ collec¬ 


tion ” neatly printed over it. The negative, 
however, is generally flat and void of detail. 
The dark-blue line.s on the plate are rendered 
grey or nearly white on the slide. This, of 
course, spoils the whole effect. The mistake 
made is in the omission of a proper filter. 
Try again, with an ortho plate and a deep 
orange filter ; the blue willow-pattern will 
print dark, or nearly black, with tentative 
quinol development. 

How beautiful are those light-scarlet 
cactus dahlias ? Surely a photograph would 
look lovely ; and so w'e try our best with 
ordinary plates and our best lenses. Result: 
a patchy black mass, hoixjlossly unprintable. 
We are on the wrong track entirely. Use a 
panchromatic plate, which is more or less 
sensitive to all ordinary colours, and a com¬ 
bination of light-yellow and light-scarlet 
filters ; the result will at least show relief in 
the flower, and lighten its printed appear¬ 
ance. A himdred similar instances might be 
given, each showing the advantage, when 
dealing with coloured objects, of usinc 
appropriate light-filters to promote contrast 
and give proper tone-values. 

If we desire to make any colour appear 
dark or black in the finished print or lantern- 
slide, wo should use a filter of a colour 
complementary to that of the object printed. 
And if we wish any colour to appear lighter, 
or grey, or white in the finished print or slide, 
we should use a filter of the same oolour. 
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Besides, the impression on the print will Ye 
lighter the denser the colour of the filter 
used. 

The ordinary colours and their comple¬ 
ments are not difficult to remember if pre¬ 
sented in “ memory ” form. I rememl)er 
them this way : 

V B n _ Ver>^ Bricht Gold. 

Y U C Yellow Old Uoin. 

V —Violet. B = Bluc. G = Green. 

V = Y ellow. O = Orange. C = Crimson. 

It follows from the foregoing formula that 
violet is complementary to yellow, and 
vice versa ; blue to orange ; and green to 
crimson. The choice of filter-colour, therc- 
fdre, resolves itself into a nutshell ; and 
without referring to text-books we have it 
in a moment whenever required. 

Mow we will make the filters. The 
materials required are neither costly nor 
elaborate. Get a dozen lantern-plates on 
thin glass ; unbox them in the dark room, 
and place them in a perfectly clean and 
clear hypo bath (4 20). Allow them to 
remain for five minutes, until all trace of 
grey has vanishe<l. Then wash in running 
water for an hour. Any specks of dirt, 
finger markings, or scratches are fatal to 
good work ; and if the plates suffer from 
tliasc defects they should l>e discarded. Wo 
j)repare the colour solutions from certain 
aniline stains obtainable at places where 
these are used for making microseopic slides. 
Messrs. Watson & Sons, or Mr. Cliarles 
Baker, both firms in High Holborn, London, 
w.a, keep these aniline preparations in 
solid and liquid forms. 

For yellow screens we use naphthol 


yellow ; aurantia for orange ; crythrosin 
for crim.son; naphthol-grcen or methyl- 
green for green filters ; methyl-violet for 
violet, and methyl-blue for blue filtei-s. 



Light-Filter in use. 


We have thus a choice which covers a wide 
range of tints. 

The stains are sold in 5-gram tubes. A 
series of K)-ounce bottles are most con 


venient for the solutions. About 5 grains 
of the dye is dissolved in this quantity 
(10 oz.) of hot water and allowed to cool. If 
there be any sediment the solution can be 
decanted or filtered through filter-paper. 

This coloured solution is then poured into 
a clean dish and the gelatine plate immersed. 
Immediately it takes up the colour, and in 
ten minutes may be removed if a light tint 
only is requir^. Three plates may be 
immersed for different periods giving dif¬ 
ferent densities of colour. A slight rinse 
under the te,p will remove any veiling, and 
the plate is then dried. 

W'c must now cover the gelatine side of 
the plate with glass to keep it from injury, 
and such cover-glass should be in optical 
contact. For this purpose w'c use Canada- 
balsam mixed with xylol. It is prepared in 
capsules by the firms already mentioned. 

Lay the coloured plate flat on a white 
sheet of paper, and let fall from the capsule 
a big drop of balsam about the centre. Do 
not stint the balsam. Place over it a clean 
cover-glass and press gently, but evenly, 
until the balsam exudes from the edges of 
the plates. This “ filter ” is allowed to dry 
along the edges for a few hours and w'ell 
bound like a lantcm-slide. It is then ready 
for use. either behind or before the lens. A 
small wire holder can be bent to maintain the 
filter in a proper position during cx[> 08 ure. 

A full series of filters may thus be made 
at a nominal cost. They will be lasting 
and eminently useful. The amount of 
atlded exposure necessary in each case is a 
matter of experiment; it can be a.scertained 
by a little practice and noted for future 
operations. 



The Crowns op Europe’s 

By GEORQE A. WADE, B.A. 


K i.vo Georoe of England has as many 
crowns as most of his rivals in other 
lands, if only he cares to wear them. The 
visitor to the famous jewel-house in the 



The State Crown of England. 

Tower may see there the crowns of England 
sot forth in all their glittering glory, re¬ 
ligiously kept and guarded from foes without 
and foes within, from rust and moth, from 
thieves and tricksters, from all that might 
injure or spoil the precious gems. 

It is probably true that the English crown 
par excellence contains, in the Koh-i-noor, 


one of the most valuable and finest diamonds 
to be found in any crown in the world. Yet 
there are other European crown.s which arc 
perhaps even more interesting than this noted 
English one. There is the world-famed 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is the 
oldest crown in Europe ; there is the Czar’s 
crown, the most costly of all such baubles ; 
there is the Pope’s crown, unique in shape ; 
there is the Sultan’s crown, hMxily so much 
a croun os a pyramid of gems ; there is the 
Hungarian crown, more like a cap than a 
crown of the ordinary sort. 

But let us begin, like Chority, at homo. 
Most English monarchs had crowns made 
8IK>cially for themselves, and George iv. 
was no exception when he came to the 



Former Crown of Scottish Kin^s. 

throne. This piece of adornment was very 
heavy, and cost no leas than 150,000/. King 


Kings. 


William iv. did not object to it when his 
turn came, but the girl-queen who followed 
nim found it much too heavy for her young 
brows, and so had another one made. This 
was lighter by far, but cost more than twice 
as much as George iv.’s crown, for, though 
only weighing thirty-nine ounces, the crown 
of Queen Victoria, gleaming with precious 



The ■* Favourite ” Crown of England. 

stones and jewels taken mostly from the 
older crowns of England, was valued by 
experts at no less a sum than .KiO.fXlO/. Its 
was of crimson velvet, lined with white 
sHk, and there tvas an ermine border. 

Apart from its immense value, this crown, 
which can be seen to-day in the Tower, is 
remarkable for the romances attaching to 
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rises a hoop of glittering jewels, chief of 
which is, perhaps, the large sapphire that 
surmounts the whole. 

This Austrian crown has far fewer jewels 
than ai-e to be found in most other similar 
tieasuros of the Courts of Europe. But by 
this it Is only rendered all the more notable. 
Moreover, the jewels which it doeA possess 
ar«» all of the very finest class—the diamonds 
of the highest carat, the pearls of the purest 
water, the rubies and sapphires of the 
greatest lustre. Whatever else it may lack, 
the crown of the Emperor of Austria lacks 
neither grace nor charm of design and 


Crar of Ru88ia*8 Crown. 

Besides this celebrated crown, known 
officially as “ The State Crown, ’ there is 
another one, liglitcr still and not so nrilliant, 
but used on loss important occasions than a 
coronation. This is called “ The Crown of 
England,” and this it was which the late 
King Edward generally wore w'hcn doing 
duty officially as monarch of this realm. 
King Edward had the crown altered and 
improved, so as to suit him when he came 
to the throne. It is not improbable, too, 
that King George v. may al^ find it ad¬ 
visable to have a few minor alterations ma<le 
in it. 

When it comes to the question of which 
possesses the greatest number of crowns, all 
other European lands must take a far back 
seat as compared with Russia. The Russian 
treasury and jewel-stores have crowns in 


Crown of Hungary. 

Many of the wondrous array of icwi^ls in 
this crown are either diamonds or pearb, 
though it contains a sjipphire which is said 
by competent critics to be the finest the 
world’s mines have ever yet produced. The 
foundation of rich crimson velvet is so 
studded wdth gems that the velvet itself 
is almost invisible l)encath the jewels and 
stones, so thickly ase they clustered on 
every available inch of the structure. 

Though the C/ars^aro all invested with this 
crown, yet it may not be uninteresting to 
mention one or two of the other prominent 
Russian crowns. There are many of 
countries w'hich Russia has crushe<l or ab¬ 
sorbed—Poland, Kiev, Finland, the Crimea, 
Siberia, etc.—all splendid crowns, historic, 
and precious. And also there is Catherine i.’s 
crown, with its 2.500 diamonds, as well as an 
enoamous number of other stones, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, and pearls. 

One of the most striking European crowns, 
both for its unusual shape, its charming 
design, and its simple beauty and richness, 
is the crown of the Emperor of Austria. 

This crown’s foimdation consists of a 
circular band of gold from which rise at 
four points golden ornaments somewhat in 
the shape of lilies. These give the crown 
both a curious and imposing appeacance 
such as few other crowns in Europe possess 
in this way, and they arrest the attention 


The usual Tiara worn by the Pope. 

colour ; whilst as a headpiece it is neither 
too weighty nor too cumbei-somc, as are 
some of the crowns of other lands. 

SfXMiking of Austria, we can hardly omit a 
word or two about the Hungarian crown, 
which, of course, now brdongs to the Austrian 
empire. This crown is like a Turkish circle 
encrusted with jeweb, more (>f the form of a 
skull-cap than a crow’ii of the usual pattern. 
It has four golden arches with enamelled 
portraits and a host of gems of almost eveiy’ 
kind, amongst which the most remarkable 
are four green stones, oblong in shape, 
surrounding a big sapphire, stones that have 
never yet l^en classified. 


Austrian Emperor’s Crown. 

abundanc*e filling their shelves ; indeetl, it 
has been said that “ The Czar has as many 
crowns as a Society woman has hats ! ” 

But chiefest of all these splendid crowns is 
that known as “ The Russian Imperial 
Crown,” which is truly a most remarkable 
and glorious j)ioce of workmanship. It 
represents the Emperor of all the Russias in 
his character of priest of the people, as well 
as of King, and hence it has been designed 
after the pattern of a mitre more than as a 
circle of sovereignty. The cross which is 
such a marked feature of this crown b com¬ 


German Emperor’s Crown. 

of the favoured spectator by the glorious 
pearl which stands at the summit of each 
ornament. ITicn above the velvet cap. 


Kins of Sweden’s Crown. 

No European crown has had more lomanco 
or adventures connected with it than this 
one of Hungary, and the people of that 
country justly regard it as a mysUrious piece 
of jewellery, and an object of superstitious 
reverence. Its most famous escapade was 
during Kossuth’s revolt in 1848, when, after 
the patnot had been defeated, thb crown 
wholly disappeared. It was generally be¬ 
lle ved that Kos.suth had carried it off, had 
sold the gems in it to the Turks, and had 
destroyed the other portions. Some folks 
said it was hidden in Constantinople, others 


many of its gems. It contains the cele¬ 
brated ruby which Pedro the Cruel stole 
from the Red King of Grenada, when he 
invited that monarch to hb palace and then 
murdered him! Pedro afterwards gave 
thb ruby to our owm Black Prince. Then 
one may see also in this crown the sapphire 
which is reported to have once belonged to 
Edward the Confessor's signet-iing, and to 
have come down in our royal line for nearly 
a thousand years. 


posed of five magnificent diamonds, resting 
on one of the most gorgeous rubies that tno 
world can boast. 
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that it was in London. Indeed, the Aus¬ 
trians appointed a committee to inquire fully 
into this matter, but the efforts of these 
gentlemen were vain until 1853, when quite a 
chance occurrence brought the precious 
crown into prominence once more. 

A Hungarian offered, if guaranteed perfect 
safety and “ No questions asked,” to show 
the wondering and mystifie<l committee 
where the sacred crown was. His offer was 
accepted on his own terms, and he forthwith 
brought the searchers to Orsova, where the 
crown was discovered buried beneath the 



The late King of Portugal’s Crown. 


roots of a tree. It was subsequently found 
that Kossuth himself had had it put there 
for safety during the rebellion. 

The Pope’s crown partakes rather of the 
nature of a tiara, or mitre, than of a crowm 
in the ordinary sense of the word as applied 
to those of other monarclis. There are 
several such tiaras, or crowns, amongst the 
innumerable treasures of the Vatican, but 
probably the most valuable, as well as the 
one now generally recognised os the favourite 
Papal crown to-day, is the tiara which the 
ex-queen of Spain, Isabella, gave as a 
present to Pope Pius ix. In weight, value, 
design, and number of stones, this crown is 
remaikible, for whilst its weight is no less 
than three p>ounds, it is reputed to contain 
more than 18,0(X) diamonds, though some 
of those arc, of course, very small, besides 
nearly 1,500 other very precious sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, etc. 

Then, too, the Popes have worn, ever since 
the time of Benedict xii., the highest crown 
known in Europe. This takes the form of a 



King of Spain's Crown. 


lofty, uncloft mitre, encircled by three 
coronets, rising in circular tiers, and 
surmounted by a ball and a cross. The 
crown is a perf(3ct glitter of gems, and it has 
ribbons on each side, after the style of those 
on the mitre of an Italian bishop. 

One should mention, too, the papal tiara 
given by Napoleon to Rua vn., which 
contains an emerald that is the largest known 
of its kind. This crown weighs not less 


than eight pounds, bears an enormous 
number of valuable stones of every sort, and 
was supposed by Napoleon to bo worth at 
least lO.OtK)/. 



There is a striking similarity between 
several European countries as regards their 
chief crowns, which would appear to indicate 
that a general design had servetl for the lot. 
Thus, the crowns of Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
Norway, Holland, Greece, and Belgium are 
all bastxi on an original circle of gold sur¬ 
rounding the head of the wearer, which 
circle has cc‘rtain leaves and points rising 
from it, ami also curving hoops connecting it 
with a central point above the velvet cap of 
the crown. Moreover, all the various parts 
of these crowns, the circle, the hoops, the 
leaves, the points, are decorated richly with 
pearls, diamonds, etc., so as to afford quite a 
glorious array of glowdng gems and gold. 
But the general outlines of all these arc so 
much alike that it is unnecessary to describe 
them separaUdy. 

Yet each of them has its own story, its 
own romance, its own attractions. For 
instance, it is worth noting that the Belgian 
crown never sees a true coronation, as tliere 
is no such ceremony on the accession of a 
new King of Belgium. That monarch 
merely takes the oath of fealty to country and 
people, and swears on his swoitl to preserve 
the laws and con.‘«titution intact. 

Then the Swedish crowm, with its un¬ 
rivalled ornamentation of eight rosettea 
composed purely of precious stones, is j^ecu- 
liarly delicate and beautiful in workmanship, 
more so, perhaps, than any other of the 
crowns which so much re.semblo it. In the 
reign of the late King Oscar in Sweden, this 
crown was so much worn by his Majesty, on 
all available occasions, as to give rise to a 
common saying that it was more used by its 
owner than were all the rest of the Eurojx'an 
crowns put together by theirs ! 


JT, 



Queen of Holland's Crown. 


Portugal’s crown has had many vicissi¬ 
tudes, for it has, b dore to-day, been in 
pawn ! The late King Carlos more than 


once borrowed money on it in Lisbon ; and 
the treasure is, indeed, very useful, looke<l at 
as an object of ple<lge, since it is supposed to 
be the most valuable crown ever worn by a 
king. Its intrinsic value is put down at 
2,00(),0(X>/., and it weighs three pounds 6ve 
ounces. But what is most noteworthy with 
regard to its weight is that this is nearly 
entirely due to the diamonds, rubies, pearL^ 
sapphires, and solid gold which make up 
the crouTi itself! 

Spain is another country whose king is 
never crowned in the customary sense of 
the word. Like the Belgian monarch, the 



Kina of Denmark’s Crown. 


Spanish ruler simply swears fealty. The 
Spanish crown has h^n what one may call 
‘‘ a thing of gradual growth,” for formerly 
it only consisted of a golden circlet. Next, 
it had eight leaves and raised points added 
on the circle, which were all studded richly 
with gems. Following this were added the 
cap and arches ; then later came the orb 
and cross. The arches, orb, cross, etc., of 
this later growth are just one maos of 
pearls, whose value is almost beyond reckon¬ 
ing. It must bo confesseil, however, that 
these additions have finally made the 
crown of Spain one of the most graceful, 
beautiful, and attractive amongst those of 
Europe. 

Not least noticeable amid such a galaxy of 
glittering coronets is that worn by the 
Sultan of Turkey, though whether it makes 
a true crown or not, in our sense, is open to 
discussion. But it serves that purpos<i, any¬ 
how, so it must be included here. It is in 
reality a turban, of two tiers, adome<l with 
so many and such valuable jewels that they 
would easily purchase the freedom of all the 
serfs in his kingdom ! On the many small 
pinnacles surmounting each tier of the 
turban are two rows of little gold spires, 



The famous ’ Iron Crown” of Lombardy. 


each topped with a perfect gem of great size 
and beauty, thus giving to the whole a mosi 
lovely and graceful appearance, as well as 
enormous value. 

The Sultan is another monarch who is 
never really crowned. He is ” invested ” 
with the sw'ord of Othman, in the mosque of 
Eyoob ; and when he is given the sword he is 
addressed with the words, ‘‘ Take this with 
faith, for it comes from God.” On all special 
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cx^casions, however, the Sultan wears the 
jo welled turban, or crown, just described, so 
that he is not altogether left out in the cold 
as compared with the rulers of neighbouring 
countries. 

There is nothing particularly striking 
about the crow^ns of Italy or Greece to call 
for sjxjcial description or remark. They 
have a greater or less similarity to those of 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, etc. But it may 
be mentioned that the King of Norw’ay is 
always crowned at Trontheira, with the old 
crown of St. Olaf, so long famed in Norse 
tradition, song, and legend. When Norway 
and Sweden were under one monarch it was 


J HAD taken several weeks in the plan¬ 
ning and building of a canvas canoe 
and it was a red-letter day when the Artist 
first felt the salt water on her sides. 1 
will not here describe the building of sueh 
a craft, as articles on the construction of 
canvas canoes have already appeared in 
the pages of the “Boy’s Own.” Mine, 
however, was a rather ambitious attempt 
for my first boat, and instead of confining 
myself to a twelve-footer to carry myself 
only, I framed up a large twenty-foot 
vessel with much more beam and 
depth than canoes are generally credited 
with. 

A false keel justified the carry¬ 
ing of a main-mast and lugsail; 
also a mizzen stepped well aft, which 
served to carry a handy little sail 
which I could set on the main-mast m place 
of the large sad in case of a blow. The 
well I boarded all round to prevent any 
possible punctures from within, and the 
ends of the vessel were adapted not so 
much for the stor?.ge of goods re to render 
the hull safe in case of a collision. There 
was plenty of room for lockers at the sides 
and ends, but .at the extreme ends I fitted 
a couple of tins soldered airtight, which, 
in case of trouble, would serve to keep the 
canoe afloat. I found by experiment that 
this arrangement was quite satisfactory. 

The tins were the large square ones ussed 
to hold kerosene for import to Australia 
from the United States, and when empty 
served the colonists in a number of ways. 


thus necessary for the king to undergo two 
coronations — namely, at Stockholm and 
Trontheim. But now that they are separate. 
King Hakon of Nonvay has his own corona¬ 
tion at the quaint little city with its old 
cathedral so dear to all Norsemen. 

One more Euroixjan crown must be men¬ 
tioned, however. And this not least of 
them. For it is the “ Iron Crown ” of Ix)m- 
bardy, that relic of superstition and awe 
which has so long influenced the Continent 
in strange fashion. 

Only the inner circle is of iron. But such 
iron !—if tradition be reliable. For it is said 
to have been made out of the nails used in 


from washing the household linen to cook¬ 
ing the family dinner in, and a handle 
fitted in the top converted them into ex¬ 
cellent buckets. These tins I painted and 
fixed into the c’ompartments, out of sight, 
and converted the canoe into a lifeboat at 
once. The deck was canvased over, leav¬ 
ing only the well open, and this could be 
covered by an oil cloth in wet weather. 

The canoe took me several weeks to 
build, and during that time took 
up a considerable part of the back 
garden, where the work was done in odd 
moments. Both my brother and I Jiad 
sailing boats for our use, which we made 
good use of, but the idea of a canvas canoe 
seemed quite novel to use on the open 
water and gave us a fresh interest in our 
marine excursions in Hobson’s Bay. My 
brother had built a twelve-foot canoe a few 
months previously, and it must surely have 
been the first one built in the colony, as the 
interest taken in the little craft was very 
gre.'it; our yachting friends assembled in 
great numbers to be taken afloat in it, and 
wo often found it had been borrowed by 
some one in our absence. It was only built 
for one passenger, but one day five enthu¬ 
siasts embarked together and made stately 
progress cautiou.«ly from the moorings. No 
mishap occurred, fortunately, and the in¬ 
trepid seafarers returned safely to the 
muddy banks of the bay, with no alarming 
adventures to relate. My canoe came after 
this, and was quite a Mauretania in 
cairne building. 1 have described her in 


the Crucifixion. This iron band is decorated 
with over a score of priceless gems, and witih 
emerald-green enamelled flowei's. For 1,500 
yoaiii no profane hand has dared to clean 
the crown, yet the iron has not the slightest 
suspicion of rust! This priceless evovra is 
kept in the cathedral of Monza, which over¬ 
looks the great city of Milan, and there it is 
guarded devotedly day and night by the 
monks who have so long cherished and 
defended it. The crown is but six inches in 
diameter ; but those six inches constitute one 
of the most valuable relics in the world, and 
one of the greatest and most celebrated of 
all earthly crowns. 



a previous paragraph, and the illustrations 
shown will also serve to give the reader a 
fair idea of the type of craft. I 
worked the rudder by a yoke and lines 
leading to the well. The inside of the 
well I painted a chocolate colour, the whole 
of the topsides being a man-of-war grey, 
and a red composition bottom made her 
look smart at the water-line. 

I kept the canoe at the moorings, and, to 
avoid weed growing, the anti-fouling com¬ 
position paint I found very efficacious, 
though I cannot be sure that it did not 
render the canvas brittle. I painted her 
well with oil paint first, however, and she 
scarcely leaked at all. 

The building was completed eventually, 
and a day was fixed for the launch. The 
distance from the yard to the water’s edge 
was not far, and a trolley was procured 
on which the new vessel w^as taken down. 
It was not far to the dockyard, wrhere a 
sloping boat-landing afforded the most 
convenient spot to consign our production 
to the waves, I had fitted a six-inch false 
keel outside the canvas so that it protected 
the hull when being hauled up, also ren¬ 
dered the vessel stiff when sailing. 

It was near evening by the time we got 
to the dockyard, but there w'as a moon 
about, and a calm sea to go afloat on. only 
a gentle swell which ran up the stonework 
of the jetty in a lazy, sloppy fashion. 

The launch did not take long, and, 
making a long painter fast to her, we eased 
her down until the stern lifted ; another 
push, and she floated for the first time. 
The christening (eremony was dispensed 
with, as hurling a bottle of wine at the 
canvas hull seemed too much like making 
a wreck of the vessel before she had a 
chance of life. As she took the water she 
was, however, named the Artist. I 
had fitted her up for sketching from, as 
I found plenty of subjects could be h.id 
when moored off shore and far from the 
madding crowd, which invariably took too 
much interest in an artist at work on shore. 

The launch safely accomplished, we 
hauled her in by the painter and brought 
her alongside, where she flo'^ted very buoy¬ 
ant and was wonderfully stiff. 

Oars were shipped and the A rtist 
was pulled round to the anchorage off the 
“Gem ’’ pier for the night. I was down 
betimes the next morning to see what she 
looked like, and was not long in picking 
her out as she lay spick and span gently 
tugging at her mooring. The old water¬ 
men eyed her with curiosity and not with¬ 
out some amusement, and forebodings of 
trouble if she got on the rocks off the back 
beach. I had no intention of taking her 
anywhere to risk a smash up, and knew the 
water of the harbour pretty well as to 
where the rocks were. 

The next day I got all the gear aboard 
and stored away, and was of course anxious 
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to rig the masts and try the canoe under 
sail. There was not much wind, but quite 
enough to warrant leaving the moorings 
on a trial trip. 

It was early morning, and only a few 
fishermen were about, and a couple of 
boatmen near by also making sail for an 
inward-bound ship which had been re¬ 
ported outside the Heads the previous 
night. 

The mainsail was easily set, and, drop¬ 
ping the mooring buoy overboard, 1 
wak'hod it slowly drift astern, and 
a light air coming off the land filled 
the sail sufficiently to enable me 
to work out of the harbour between 
the numerous email yachts at anchor. 
Once clear of these, I set the mizzen 
and hoisted a small red ensign at the 
peak. The early morning sun now came 
through the haze and the canoe must have 
made a pretty picture in her fresh paint, 
new sails, and ensign fluttering aloft. The 
burgee of our yacht club w’as also over the 
main-mast, and altogether the Artht 
came in for much criticism from the old 
salts about that morning. 

Heading for the open bay, I soon got off 
the breakwater pier, and a few miles down 



the South Channel a large ship was coming 
up escorted by tugs and a small flotilla 
of watermen’s boats. 

A coaster from Newcastle (N.S.W.), 
with coals, was also close up churning up 
the water at her bows to the rhythmic 
throbbing of the propeller, which worked 
well below the water-line. 

The Plimsoll mark was painted on in 
the regulation fashion, but it w'as never 
visible until a few tons of coal had been 
discharged at the wharf. 

It had long been the custom to load the 
coasting cargo boats to the decks, trusting 
to a moderate sea to get the cargo safely 
in port, and this probably prompted the 
wag of a lighthouse keeper to telegraph in 
his report that “ two sticks and a funnel 
passed south at 6 p.m. 

After giving the Artist a good shake 
up by the wash from the steamer I put 
about on the other tack and got a better 
view of the approaching merchant ship. 
What a contrast to the grimy iron collier 
which had just passed ! The Mtrwerus, a 
well-know’n clipper. w.?8 just finishing 
another run from London, and by now 
would have been reported in the English 
papers as arrived at IMelbourne all well. 
She must have looked a meture when down 


the bay in full sail, as even the skysails 
were but roughly clewed up, though it did 
not take long for the middies to furl the 
sails and square the yards in ship-shape 
fashion as she gave over her pow’er to the 
tugs whi( h now had her in tow. The en¬ 
sign and Peter which had been flying at 
the main now came to the deck and the 
Mtrmtriis was “cleared.” 

Her number, however, still flew at the 
gaff end under the ensign, though this 
seemed an unnecessary procedure with 
such an old trader. She soon passed me, 
her line of painted ports showing rusty 
and battered, denoting a rough passage, 
and probably the ship's company were not 
sorry when the cable rattled out and they 
swung with the tide. 

The breeze now became lighter and the 
canoe had very little steerage way on, but 
as I had gone but a couple of miles 
out it was no great pull back, for I had 
provided the vessel with oars to row instead 
of a paddle, w'hich would not have been too 
effective in such a large craft. I got back 
at the moorings in good time and stowed 
the gear away. After putting every¬ 
thing in order and leaving the canoe once 
more at the moorings, I got home to break¬ 
fast to report all well. 

The following day I had the opportunity 
of trying the canoe in a breeze, and she 
answered very well, slapping through the 
water in fine style. She did not possess 
any great speed, as she was not designed 
for racing; at the same time she was by 
no means slow and promised to be a good 
serviceable craft. 

As the first trip seemed to be quite satis¬ 
factory, it was not long before I contem¬ 
plated a longer excursion, and, whilst 
making a few alterations in the gear, I 
planned out what promised to be a very 
interesting cruise. 

{To ht concluded.) 
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Problem No. 103. Problem No. 104. 
By Messrs. Bell & Hamilton. By Wm. Bell. 

HLACK. BLACK. 


Black to move and win. 


WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 


Problem No. 106. 
By C. M. WiLDEiL 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 



Problem No. 106. 
By John Busbt. 


WHme. 

White to move and win. 


Solvers will recognise that the above 
four companion problems are illu.strative 
of the “ Drawbridge ” theme, which our 
last two or three Dr ughts Columns have 


been devoted to. They arc selected as 
types of endings amongst many which 
l^r upon this well-known termination. 


Problem No. 107. 
By C. J. Greensword. 


BLACK. 



Another neat illustration of the “ Draw¬ 
bridge ” form of ending, which is brought 
to a happy termination by the aid of only 
one king, whereas “ Gould’s Problem Book ** 
says that it is necessary for the side hold¬ 
ing the “ Bridge ’* to have at least two. 
The following is the play in solution ; 


13—9 

1.5-18-1 

30— 

9—0 

8—11 

6-2 

2—7 
15- 19 
7—11 

11-10 

19—23 

16—11 

11—16 

4-^ 

11—15 

23—26 

(1) 

15—19 

26—30 

W. wins. 

4—8 

6—2 

30—23 

20—27 

9—ti 

12—16 

7 -11 

19-26 

11—20 

8—12 • 

2—7 

2il- 26 

28—24 

W. wins. 


Games. 

Game No. 64. —“ Ayrshire LAS.srE.” 

The following pretty “shot” game was 
sent by Mr. W. Veal, Southampton ; 


11—15 

10—14 

7-10 

12- 10 

8—31 

24—20 

21—19 

24—19 

19—12 

16—11 

9—13 

7—11 

1—5 

10—19 

31—27 

22—18 

19—15 

131—27 

23—16 

B. wins. 

5—9 

2—7 

11—10 

14 — 23 


27—21 

28—24 

20—11 

20—19 


(a) The 

commencement 

of the 

winning 


coup. 



Corresponbence. 


C. SnoAR.—The addrcasics of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament are given in U»e peerages and 
tlie guides to the House of Commons, which you 
can see at almost every public library ; but your 
applications are not likely to be welcomed and 
may be ignored. 

F. B. WllITK.—We have descrilied several folding 
boats and canoes, but the parts containing the 
articles are all out of print. Such craft should be 
used for single-lian«iod work only, unless very 
substantially made, such a.s Perthon boats are. 

L. Meti\TRR.—T liere is an article on the hoods worn 
by university graduates on page 413 of oiur twenty- 
si xtli volume—tlxat is in the part for April 1904— 
and it is illuatrate<l with a large folding coloured 
plate, showing all the gowns and hoods at thirteen 
dillerent universities. 

A. F. churchyard.—Y ou miLst really look back a 
little and wait your turn. We have treated of tlio 
lepidoptera in coloured plates, articles, and notes 
over and over again, and have by no means forgotten 
the subject, but we mmt give it a rest sometimes. 

C. COOK.—“ Ben Norton.” in our second volume, was 
by S. S. Robbins, I\S.A., of whose other work we 
know nothing. 
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^ SWIMMING ^ 

V COSTUMES. 

As used by the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Navy Ootton Web. 

^ 28 to 36. 40. 

L m 1/8 

11 /- per doz. 
Superior Quality, 

1/6 1/11 
16/6 per doz. 
Best quality 

2/6 2/6 

Navy. Black or Cardinal, 

27/- per doz. 
Cashmere Navy ... 8/6 3/6 

89/- per doz. 

In ordering please send Chest 
measurement. 

BATHING DRAWERS. 

Twills, Navy or Turkey ... 7d. 
Sateen, Navy or Scarlet ... 5id. 

Flannelette .8id. 

Ordinary ... 8d. and lid. 

When ordering please give 
waist measurement. 
Postage lid. 


CRICKET BOOTS. 


White Canvaa, Pl&ln 
Red Rabber Solee, 

MJll, 0/11. 
Buckskin. 8/11, 
10/0, la/e, 14/0. 
10 / 8 . 


^ The “J.P. ” ^ 

SURREY DRIVER. 


Thoroughly 

Bert 

Willow. 

Perfectly 
Beleneed. The 
oonetruction of 
iheHandle adds 
a force of power 
in driving ob¬ 
tained by the 
exceptional 

Grip. 


Send for 

SUMMER 

SPORTS 

LIST. 


Men's Full Siae, 
Single Spring 
Handle. 15/0. 
Ditto. Double 
Spring Handle, 
18/0 

Ditto. Specially 
Selected. 91/-. 
Youths No. 6, 

19/0. 

Harrow Sise, 
Double Spring 
Handle. Selec¬ 
ted Blades. 
15/0- 


raRYTNINQ 

for 

CRICKET. 
TENNIS, 
CROQUET, 
BOWLS, Ac. 


JOHN PIGOOTrS BOUNDARY BALL. 



Specially Selec¬ 
ted Hide Covers. 
Beat 'Cork and 
Worsted Qullte, 
5/3 each. 

30/ i-doB. 


Tha “Marvel” 

8/- each, 

The ** Park ” 

8/8 each. 

“Baperlor 
Match ” 4/0 
eeoh. Postage on 
one Bail. 2d. 


SPECIAL OFFER. DUKE’S CRICKET BAUS. 

Usual Price 6/-. i/8. 8/6. Our Special Price. 
S/ll. S/8, a/0. 


SUITS FOR WHITSUN . 

^ The “ BEDFORD.” SUIT. ^ 

The quality of these snlta 
is such that combined 
with the price we do not 
hesitate to say they can¬ 
not be beaten and moat 
give every satisfaction. 

Quality A.—Sise 8, 10/0; 

9. 17/0: 10. 18/0; 11. 

10/0: 12, 90/0. 

Quality B.-Sise 8. lS/0 ; 

9. 10/0; 10. 90/0; 11. 

91/8; 12. 29/8. 

Quality C.-Sise 8. 99/-; 

9. 98/-: 10. P4/-; U. 

95/-: 1. se/-. 

Quality D.—Siae 8. 14/-; 

9. 90/-: 10, 90/-; 11, 97/-; 

12. 90/-. 

Psttems & self-meeanre- 
raent forma poet free. 

CRICKET, TENNIS i 
CROQUET OUTFITS. 

CRIOKETINO 

BLAZERa 

Striped Flannel, 

0/11, 7/11, 0/11 each. 

Pin Stripe Melton, 

4/0 each. 

PlainNavy trimmed Cord 
«or Ribbon, 9/11 each. 

CRICKETING 
UMPIRE COATS. 

Beet Washing Drill, 

4/11, 0/11,7/11 each. 

Postage id. on above 
goods. 

CAPS, BELTS, 

TIES. Ac. 

Czpiolce't 

WhltsMlaunel, thoroughly shrunk. Ready made. 
0/11, 8/-, 7/0, O/-. 10/0 per pair. 

To order, 10/8, 14/0, 10/0 per pair. 

White Flannelette, 1/11 each. White Flannel. 8/0, 
4/0, 0/0, 7/11 each. White Oxford Shirts, 8/6, 
8/0, 4/0 each. Postage 3d. 




ALEC WATSON 


(2S years Lancashire XI.) 


Youth’s All-Cane Handle Bats. 


A.W.'o ** Wonder** . 36 40 46 

„ “Club** . 4 6 6 0 5 6 

Spring Driver. 5 6 6 0 6 6 

Ditto Selected . 6 6 7 0 7 6 

.. Club Spring Heindle ... 7 6 8 0 8 6 

Champion „ ... 8 6 9 6 10 6 

Gunn & Moore’s Famous Autograph Bats. 

Size 5, 11/6, Size 6, 12/6, Harrow Size,^18/6. 

All requisites for Cricket, Tennis. Croquet, Golf, Bcouts, 4:c.. 
at lowest prices. 

Cataloauea post free from (O Dept.) 

30 P1CC:AI>I1L.1LiY. IWANCXIESrrER. 



TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Packet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 28. 6d. you receive for 
same, and we send you. post paid, by return, absolutely 
FREE (uo further conditions) one of our Solar Time 
Watches, suitable for Lady or Gent. You have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, and we send you, post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 Old St, London, E.C. 


1000 


SPUjENDID SHTAIMIPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These scamps are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHI Id Oiew issue). 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS, Ac. Postage Id. 
extra. Send 6<i. P O. Postage abroad id. extra. 

H. C. WITKIIIS (B Q.P. Otpt.) OrawTilU Bd.. Barnet. 


SENF'S and VICTORIA are the only STAMP ALBUMS 

published yearly with early Supplements. From any Stamp 
Dealer or direct from HORACE J. YI8EK A CO., 5 Rangoon Street, 
E.C. Write for Prospectus. 


C. Brandauer&Co.l 

(LIMITBS) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


MEDALS. These ^ri« 

nor Spurt, the 
Points being rounded by a 
Special Process. Assorted Sample 
' Boxes to be obtained from a’l 

■ Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 

Stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham- 
Attention is also draum to their 

PATENT ANTI-BLOTTINQ PBNa 


tSr It must be distinctly understood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHAfEVEK for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertiscncats. 
or for th: replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are caationed 
against sending articles on approval, nntil they have made eagairtes as to the bona fidcs 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3d. fox? 12 'W'oiTds, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept these small 
aclvertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, althoagh 
they will he inserted as soon as ifossible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

GRAND PEDIGREE RACING HOMER8.-«*. pair.—MoNTxaUB CXJULL, 

” Belvo<l«*ro." Swanage. 

APPROVAL SHEETS.— All stamps fd. eaob, fiO different free to applicants.— Cox, 
186 Cambridge Road, Seven Kings. 

500 ASSORTED STAMPS, including Newfoundland. Luxembnrg, Trinidad, Brasil. 

Jamaica. China. Barbadox. Send 4d.-^luio, Nettaerfleld. Walpole Road. Boecombe. 
WELL ASSORTED FOREIGN STAMPS, fid. ihonaand. poet free.-W ekzs, Wert 

Street. Bristol. 

STAMP CAMERA, takes nine photos on f plate; price 4(.—Baieos, Saleby. Alford, 
Lines. 

SILKWORMS! SILKWORMS! Week old. per 100 6d. ; fortnight old. lOd. ; month old. 
!•. Cd. Eggs 100, 8d.; 2fi0. 6d. Illustrated instructions free.—CoPELxND. MiUbrook. 
Southampton. 

EXCHANGE. 

EVERYONE sending fiO-100 stamps of his country will receive same numb r of 
Australasian ; sure, honest replies —S. VarDON, 8 Wattletreo Road. Malvern. Mel¬ 
bourne. Australia. 


























The Treasupe of the 
“San Pbilipo.” 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

Author of A Lad of Grit." 

{Illustrated by AJtTHUR TWIDLE.) 

CHAPTER XVI.—TOUCH AND QO. 

“ T don’t like the look of it,” remarked my father. 

I lightly tapping the barometer with his little finger, 
” A rapid rise, then up and down like a see-saw, followed 
by a still more rapid fall.” 

” Twenty-eight point four five— a drop of one point five, 
two inches in fifteen hours,” observed Dr. Conolly. ” It 
certainly looks as if something is in the air, though every- 


” The crew looked with awestruck astonishment at this relic of the deep." thing appears favourable at present. 
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“ We’ll be on the safe side and take 
every possible precaution,” rejoined my 
father. “We are protected by ^e reef, so 
it will be as well to remain here, rather 
than get to sea and meet a cyclone in the 
open.’’ 

This conversation occurred about a fort¬ 
night after the arrival of the figurehead of 
the San Philipo. The missionary schooner 
had sailed, leaving one of her crew on 
the island to still further instruct the 
natives, and already a mission-house and 
school were being erected. 

The figurehead, or idol, we found too 
large to conveniently stow away on board, 
so it was cut through just below the 
shoulders, and, relieved of its accumu¬ 
lated coats of paint, the art of the 
Spanish wood-carver stood revealed once 
more to the light of day. The actual head 
and bust we took on board, lashing it 
securely in the main saloon, although even 
its present bulk, being four feet in height 
and three feet across the widest part, 
seriously interfered with the space at our 
disposal. 

Although on this particular morning 
everything seemed peaceful and quiet, the 
erratic behaviour of the mercury gave us 
ample warning that some great atmospheric 
disturbance was about to take place. Work 
on the wreck was in consequence sus¬ 
pended, the boats were hoisted in and 
secured, all deck fittings lashed down, 
and an additional anchor with the longest 
possible scope was laid out. 

About eight bells (4 p.m.) a heavy swell 
set in from seaward, although there was 
no wind to cause it, and all along the reef 
the dull rounded waves broke into great 
masses of foam with a noise like thunder, 
while the Fortuna rolled sluggishly in the 
undulations within the lagoon. 

The sun, surrounded by a misty halo, 
sank behind a cluster of high-banked 
clouds, giving out strange copper-coloured 
rays, while from seaward came a con¬ 
stant string of birds, intent upon gaining 
the shelter of the land; and all the while 
a strange brooding silence appeared to 
have taken possession of the air, save for 
the roar of the breakers on the reef and 
the lesser noise of the water tumbling on 
the beach. 

Hardly had the sun set than a heavy 
rain beat straight down, rattling on the 
decks (for we had taken in the awnings) 
and making a strange phosphorescent 
light on the water; but still there was no 
sign of wind. 

“When the, rain’s before the wind. 

Halliards, sheets, and braera mind.” 

‘‘ I wonder if that rhyme applies to 
this part of the globe? ” remarked my 
uncle, as, clad in oilskins and sou’westers, 
we stood on deck, glad of the opportunity 
of being cooled by the downpour after 
weeks of tropic heat. 

“We’ll have it before long,” said my 
father, looking towards the reef and try¬ 
ing to pierce the inky blackness. “And, 
in spite of the reef, we are on a lee shore.” 

“ But not entirely open to the sea.” 

“ No, but there’ll be trouble if the 
anchors come home. By the bye, did you 
stow away those blasting-charges care¬ 
fully?” 

“ I had them sent ashore and buried 
near the cave.” 

“ That’s good. I don’t like the idea of 
having highly charged explosives on board 
in heavy electrical storms. ” 

“ Neither did I. Ha! What’s that? ” 

Looking up, we saw a pale blue light 
flickering on our main-mast head, and for 
the moment I thought the vessel had 
taken fire. 


Otem Taper. 


“The air is full of electricity,” said 
my father. “ ‘ St. Elmo’s Fires,’ I think 
the sailors term the phenomenon. Reggie, 
run below out of the way. If you turn 
in before I see you again, turn in all 
standing, for you might be wanted on 
deck in a hurry.” 

I turned to obey, but just as I gained 
the companion the whole sky seemed one 
blaze of bluish light pierced by vivid 
flashes of lightning, which was im¬ 
mediately succeeded by a deafening peal 
of thunder that shook the yacht Tike a 
dried leaf in an October gale. 

Even as I gained the cabin a further 
blast struck the ship broadside on, and, 
staggering and pitching, she slewed round 
head to wind. The storm had broken. 

Rolling, heaving, jumping short to her 
tautened cables, the Fortuna was fairly 
caught, and, down below, the sensation 
of being thrown about like a cork was 
almost worse than taking one’s chances 
on deck. Reading was an utter impossi¬ 
bility, and all I could do was to wedge 
myself into my bunk, holding on with 
both hands when an extra heavy lurch 
threatened to hurl me across the cabin. 

Just before midnight my father came 
below to swallow a hasty meal. The 
direction of the storm was, he told me, 
rapidly veering, for in these regions north 
of the Equator the gyration of these 
cyclones invariably takes place in one 
direction—from right to left, against the 
hands of a watch; while in the Southern 
Hemisphere the direction is reversed. 

“ We are on a weather shore at pre¬ 
sent,” he added; “but before long we 
will find ourselves on a lee shore, and the 
motion will be worse.” 

It was rather cold comfort, for already 
the pitching was more than I cared about. 

At sunrise the wind was blowing dead 
on shore, and the mountainous breakers, 
sweeping over the reef, rolled with but 
slightly diminished force towards the land. 
The Fortuna was naturally head to wind, 
and riding in a totally opposite direction 
from that of the previous night, though, 
thanks to a massive swivel, she was free 
from the disadvantage of a “ foul hawse.” 

To ease the strain on the cables the motor 
was started, and, alternately racing and 
biting as the propeller w^as lifted clear of 
the water or else submerged feet below the 
normal depth, the powerful little engine 
added its quota of noise to the howling of 
the elements. 

For’ard everything was battened down, 
but the main companion hatch was left 
slightly open to admit fresh air to the 
cabin, and as sea after sea sw^ept over our 
decks I could hear the ponderous blows 
of the masses of solid water as they flung 
themselves against the stout framework of 
the hatchway, on the lee side of which the 
watch on deck sheltered themselves as much 
as possible from the fury of the storm. 

Slowly the hours passed ; yet, although 
long after sunrise, the thick black clouds 
made the atmosphere so dark that it was 
impossible to see much farther than the 
length of the yacht, while flash after flash 
of lightning momentarily pierced the 
sombre gloom. 

At the height of the storm the dreadful 
cry arose—“ The anchors are coming 
home”—and this proved only too true, 
for our ground tackle was slowly dragging 
over the sandy bottom of the lagoon, and 
four hundred yards astern was the coral 
beach, on which the breakers would smash 
the Fortuna into matchwood in less than 
five minutes. 

At the first alarm I rushed on deck, and, 
holding on like grim death to a belaying 


pin, I remained, washed by several suc¬ 
cessive seas, most of the crew doing like¬ 
wise and grimly awaiting the end. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous shock, 
as if the vessel had struck, and in the 
glare of a vivid flash we perceived that 
bearing dowm on us was a huge wave the 
like of w'hich I had never seen before, and 
want never to see again. Fifty feet in 
height, the steep unbroken mass rushed 
tow’ards the Fortuna, and, expecting her 
to be wrenched from her cables and buried 
beneath tons of green seas, we tightened 
our grip and gazed w'ith feelings akin to 
panic on the approaching wave. 

Above the roar of the oncoming water 1 
heard my father shout, “ Down below, all of 
you ! It’s our only chance ! ” and I was con¬ 
scious of being dragged to the shelter of the 
companion, dowm which a scurrying stam¬ 
pede took place to gain a doubtful shelter. 

The next instant the Fortuna seemed 
to literally stand upon end; we w-^ere all 
hurled, a struggling mass of humanity, 
against the after bulkhead, which to all 
intents and purposes became the floor. 
Then, after hours, as it seemed, of sicken¬ 
ing suspense, during which we were in 
doubt as to whether the vessel still floated 
or was being borne dowm to the bottom 
of the lagoon, the Fortuna pitched for- 
w'ard till we were in danger of being thrown 
to the other end of the saloon, while on 
deck we could hear the ominous crash of 
broken wood and the sound of w'ater pour¬ 
ing through the scuppers. Then, except 
for a slight roll, the yacht became as steady 
as if at anchor in a landlocked harbour. 

With an exclamation of astonishment the 
bo’sun dashed up the companion, and, 
without waiting to slide back the hatch, 
eeled himself through the narrow opening 
and gained the deck, the rest of us follow¬ 
ing closely. 

A scene of confusion met our eyes. The 
mizzen mast, broken off close to the deck, 
lay over our starboard quarter; part of the 
rail on the port bow was torn away, and 
the gig, wrenched from its strong lashings, 
was wedged against the fore side of the 
companion, with several of its planks stove 
in. But the cause of the bo’sun’s astonish¬ 
ment w’as the fact that right ahead of the 
Fortuna, and less than two hundred 
yards away, was an enormous ledge of rock, 
some twenty to forty feet in height, stretch¬ 
ing in front of us like a stone wall, its 
extremities lost in the semi-gloom, form¬ 
ing a natural breakwater. 

Although the storm still raged furiously, 
and the show'ers of spray rose beyond the 
rock and fell like hissing rain right over 
us, the yacht lay under the lee of the newly 
formed barrier, fretting at her cables, 
which were now nibbing under her fore-foot. 

“ Stop the engine and have that wreck¬ 
age cleared away,” said my father. “ We 
are safe enough for the present ” ; and, with 
a sailor’s instinct, the work of making 
things ship-shape was first taken in hand, 
before attempting to find out what act of 
Providence was responsible for our mar¬ 
vellous escape from being dashed to pieces 
on a lee shore. 

The men set to work with a will. The 
broken mizzen-mast was cut clear and 
allowed to float at the end of a strong rope 
at a safe distance from our counter; the 
gig was secured, and things made ship¬ 
shape between decks, where the damaro, 
though the confusion was indescribable, 
was confined to a few breakages of glass and 
china ware. 

Barely had the work of clearing up been 
completed than the storm ceased, almost 
as suddenly as it had begun, and the sun 
shone forth in a cloudless sky. We could 
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now form some idea of what had occurred 
to turn the heaving waters of the lagoon 
into a sheltered harbour. Where but a 
few hours before had been a low coral 
reef, a long irregular ledge of rock had been 
thrown up from the bed of the sea, and 
although its upper surface was composed 
of weed-covered stone and fragments of 
coralfi, its landward face was as fresh and 
clear as if cut by a gigantic chisel, and the 
highest part was where the entrance to the 
lagoon had been. 

But the greatest surprise of all was that, 
wedged in an almost upright position, the 
weea-covered wreck of the San PhUipo 
jay exposed to the light of day, after rest¬ 
ing for nearly two centuries at the bottom 
of the sea. In spite of the clinging masses 
of weed the line of her double row of ports 
could be distinctly traced, while, owing to 
her slight list, we could see her sloping 
decks, built like a succession of broad steps 
rising from her waist. Her lofty stern, 
with its projecting galleries, was practi¬ 
cally intact, and the only part that de¬ 
stroyed the graceful symmetry of her hull 
was for’ard, where the bows, torn by a 
long-standing injury, terminated in a 
tai^leof broken planks and jagged timbers. 

The crew looked with awestruck 
astonishment at this relic of the deep. It 
was as if they had been transported back 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to see this antiquated object of naval archi¬ 
tecture suddenly placed before their eyes; 
but my father looked upon the spectacle 
from a practical point of view. “ It*s 
saved us an awkward task,” he remarked. 


” What has? ” I inquired. 

‘‘Reggie, my boy, you have seen what 
few of the inhabitants of the globe have 
seen before—^the birth of an island. There 
has been a violent volcanic disturbance, 
and a portion of the submarine bed has 
been forced upwards, forming the mass of 
rock that you can see before you. Such in¬ 
stances are rare, but by no means unknown. 
That huge wave that all but overwhelmed 
the Fortuna was caused by the sudden dis¬ 
tortion of the earth’s crust, which, 
generally speaking, is weakest along the 
western shore of the Pacific Ocean, though 
’tis evident that the island is situated 
immediately above a centre of volcanic 
activity. It has been extremely fortunate 
for us, although, had the upheaval occurred 
but a few yards this way, it would have 
meant the death of us all.” 

‘‘ Do you think we shall have another 
shock? ” 

“ More than likely, though hardly so 
powerful. These seismic disturbances often 
occur in series, and it may be that the island 
will disappear as quickly as it came. How¬ 
ever, we must take our chance, explore the 
wreck, and remove the treasure if it is to 
be found.—Well, Mr. Wilkins? ” 

*‘ W’ould you mind stepping for’ard, 
sir ? ” 

The bo’sun led the way to the fo’c’sle, 
and, looking over the bow, he showed us the 
cable, to which the yacht was riding easily. 

“Well, what’s wrong?” asked my 
father. 

“ Can you see below the swivel, sir? ” 

A further examination showed that one 


of the cables, composed of |-m. ^vanised 
chain, had parted just below the swivel, 
while the yacht now only rode to the second 
anchor. 

“ We’ll send a diver after it directly the 
sw-ell has gone down,” said the bo’sun. 
“ And look astern, sir, it’s been touch and 

Within a cable’s length a ridge of jagged 
teeth-like rocks showed in the trough of 
each gentle undulation. A mass of rocks 
had been recently fired up from the bed of 
the lagoon, for previously its floor was re¬ 
markably free fiom obstructions, so that, 
had the remaining cable parted, the 
Fortuna would have been dashed to pieces 
,on this new danger, and her crew, even 
had they escaped from this peril, would 
have been ground by the remoonseless 
breakers against the shore of the island. 

Some idea of the violence of the cyclone 
could be gathered from the fact that the 
huge tidal wave had swept the beach and 
broken against the grove of cocoa-nut 
palms, for the trunks of the trees, some 
of which had been uprooted, were covered 
with trailing masses of seaweed and the 
remains of the islanders’ canoes. 

As I looked on the scene of desolation, 
the strewn beach and the rocky pinnacles 
astern of us, and thence on the protecting 
masses of our newly formed island, I 
realised more fully to what extent we owed 
our safety to Providence, and, like the 
bo’sun, I could express the situation in no 
other words than that “ It’s been touch 
and go with all of us.” 

(To &e continued,) 


How IT ALL Happened; or, a Young Cricketer’S Triumph. 

By Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D. 


W E will play the game and stick closely 
to the subject of our title, resisting 
the temptation to spin the yam into aU 
the exciting adjuncts of a school story, 
which flow so fr^ly from Uie pen of fiction, 
and are so rare in the prosaic hiundrum of 
ordinary school life. 

Accordingly we take a broad jump over 
a winter and spring term, and we pick up our 
tale once more upon the platform of Downing- 
ham Station, to meet the 5.50 down train 
and the 6.2 up. The trains have arrived, 
and the platform swarms with boys. 

Gordon and McCulloch are not thei'e, nor 
many others who led the tune of bustle and 
bluster last year. Those who have stepped 
into their places were undemonstrative a 
year ago ; now they are prominent in assert¬ 
ing the swagger of those who rule the roost; 
they wear their hats on the bock of their 
hea^, they slap backs and give loud greet¬ 
ings, they indulge in boisterous laughter, 
and generally dominate the situation. 

Limce is there, grown an inch taller, 
broadened a bit, but neat and dapper as 
ever. His prowess at cricket does not seem 
to have pufled him with pride, for he holds 
back from the noisy dominators, and talks 
quietly to Troup, Clarke, and Reynolds, who 
had remained his chums despite liis sweeping 
ahead of them in the distinction dearest to 
the heart of English boys. Even Bray, 
goggles and all, joins the group, unabash^ 
and feeling sure of a welcome. 

No, there was nothing of the braggart about 
Guy Lanoe; the worst-natured of the crew 


CHAPTER IV. 

could not bring accusation against him on 
that score. 

“ You will be a howling swell this term, 
Lance,” said Reynolds. “ There are only 
three of last year’s eleven left—you, Cro8.s- 
field, and Wilkinson. One of you three 
must be captain; anyhow, you will be on 
committee; you might give me a shove 
up; 1 should like to be in the Third Eleven.” 

“ You’re sure to be that,” said Lanoe; 
‘‘ if not in the Second; you came on a lot 
last season.” 

Dr. Brumble was a strong Unionist, and 
his conservative principles were often 
apparent in school administration. He 
respected old traditions, and he disliked 
making innovations. It was the Head¬ 
master’s prerogative to appoint a new 
captain of cricket when an old captain 
left. The matter had exercised the Doctor’s 
min d during the holidays. There were 
certain established customs to influence his 
decision, but they were met by difficulties 
on this occasion. According to precedent, 
the new captain should be the member of 
the old eleven who had the highest average, 
the greatest ability, the soundest knowledge 
of cricket. When there was little to choose 
between two candidates, the one of greater 
influence in social standing was preferred. 
Hitherto the new captain had always been 
in the Sixth Form. 

The Doctor sat at his library table, with 
the school register and last season’s oricket- 
Boore book open before him. He glanced 
from one to the other as he sat engrossed m 


thought. His eye softened as he looked 
at the scores, and recalled many splendid 
achievements of Lance which had gladdened 
his heart in watching their execution. ” He 
is the best bat we ever had 1 ” the Doctor 
murmured. ‘‘ He knows more of the game 
than anyone.” 

Then he looked at the register. Cross¬ 
field and Wilkinson were strong, powerful 
fellows in the Sixth Form; Lance was two 
years younger, of small proportions, in the 
Lower Fifth. But Lance’s average was 
58; while Orossfield’s was only 18, and 
Wilkinson’s 13. Lance, though physically 
handicapped by his age, had been able to 
hold his own; small men had often made 
the best generals and schoolmasters; there 
was no reason why a small boy should not 
make the best captain. 

“ I will sleep upon it,” said the Doctor, as 
he closed the books, and rose from his chair. 

Whatever may have been the Doctor’s 
nocturnal lucubrations, dreams, or visions, 
he rose next morning resolved that Lance 
should be captain of cricket. When once the 
Doctor had made up his mind on any matter, 
he dismissed it as settled and done with. 

After breakfast he sent for the three boys 
who had so occupied his thoughts. Being 
a man of few wor^ and prompt information, 
he said to them: “ I have given the 

matter my best attention, and I have 
decided that Lanoe shall be captain of 
cricket. I hope, Grossfield and Wilkinsoa, 
that you will support Lanoe to the best 
of your powers.” 
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Croasfield, senior of the two, answered, 
“ I will do my best, sir.” And Wilkinson 
chimed in to the same effect. 

“ Very well; I hope you will pull together, 
and that all will go well. What do you say, 
Lance ? ’* 

I tiiank you, sir, for the great honour; 
I wUl do my best, and I hope you will have 
no reason to regret it.** 

“ All right, lad. You three must see to 
drafting the elevens, and cany out all 
traditions of our school cricket on the old 
lines, arrange matches, and so forth.** 

The Doctor waved his hand to signify 
the interview ended. Crossfield hesita^ a 
moment, and asked, Please, sir, is Lance 
to sit at the Sixth table in Hall T ** 

“ Oh, yes—cei-tainly. He must have all 
the privileges of the Sixth Form.** 

News of the appointment flashed through 
the school. It aroused free discussion; 
various opinions were expressed. Many 
doubted how it would work. No one 
questioned Lance*s superiority in cricket; 
but how would he uphold the dignity of 
authority ? He would have to sit at the 
high table in hall, call roll, say nace, keep 
order at tea. How would he hold his own ? 
Sober spirits who disliked rows would keep 
peace at any price ; but sons of Belial, rude, 
rough, and turbulent spirits animating thick 
hides and tough muscles—how would they 
take it 7 The general verdict was summed 


up in, ** I wonder the Doctor cared to risk 
the experiment.*’ 

Things went smoothly through Hie first 
month, and then an event occurred to 
disturb harmony. One evening, at tea-time, 
the Sixth Form were detained by the head¬ 
master over an important historical lecture ; 
and Lance, on entering haU, found himself 
the sole representative at the high table. 
The boys stood up, and he said grace. They 
sat down with more than usu^ noise, and 
a wave of menace to authority swelled 
ominously through the room. Lance 
shouted ** Order! ** but his voice was drowned 
in the general hubbub. 

Throe or four hulking members of the 
Fourth Class were the chief ringleaders of 
disturbance. They shouted at each other 
across the table ; bits of bread were thrown. 
Then Dobson hurled a piece of bread-and- 
butter which caught Giles full on the cheek. 
Giles, infuriated, sent the contents of his 
tea-cup into Dobson’s face. Peals of 
laughter, cat-caUs, whistles, and indis¬ 
criminate shouts swelled the uproar of in¬ 
subordination. 

Lance left his seat and walked down to the 
Fourth table. A momentary lull ensued, 
while all eyes eagerly watch^ to see what 
Lance would do. 

** 1 tell you straight,” said Lance, un¬ 
daunted, ” that only bullies and cowards 


would act as you have done. You would 
not have dared to do it if the Sixth nad 
been in the room.” 

Giles stopped rubbing his face, and 
shufiSed round on the form to face Lanoe. 

” How dare you call me names, you oooky 
little prig! you think 1*11 stand your 
impudence ? ” 

Then, springing up, he seized Lance by the 
collar, swung him round, and with kicks and 
cuffs bundled him out of the hall and 
slammed the door on him. 

” Well done, old Giles! ** shouted fh» 
hulking rioters, patting him on the back as 
he returned to his place. 

The Upper Fifth had taken no part in this 
lawless demonstration. Conscious that ere 
long they would be in authority, they stood 
aloof from breaches of discipline; yet. 
wanting a strong leader, there was no one 
bold enough to challenge the ringleaders of 
mutiny, and champion the cause of order. 
The Lower Fifth were a sort of buffer-state 
between conflicting interests. The junior 
forms were awestricken into silence. The 
Fourth, findin g themselves alone in the 
field of insubo^nation, gi’adually subsided 
into calm; so that when presently the 
Sixth Form came into hall, they found an 
orderly company finishing the meaL When 
time was up, Cronfield said grace and 
dismissed the assembly. 

{To be eoneluded.) 



PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 


M t Dear Belsba, —^You will see that I am 
writing this from the outlandish pla<^ 
in which I have made my home. It is 
years, but only seems days to me, since the 
old times when we were at school together 
—and now you are a full-blown Headmaster 
—could anyone believe it? Have you still 
that childish twinkle in your eye, and does 
it steal out when your boys do something 
more than ordinarily outrageous ? It must 
seem queer to lick the little beggars for 
what you and I used to get licked for, and, 
my word, didn’t we catch it usually ! 

But what I am really writing to you for 
is this. My son (Percy, like myself) is now 
about seventeen, and I think it is high time 
he came to England and received a little 
rubbing down before we consider his educa¬ 
tion complete. Thinking this over, of 
course your name occurred to me, and 
naturally there is no one to whom I could 
entrust him with such absolute confidence 
as I co^d to you. The result is that he will 
be with you very soon, and all I have to ask 
you is to do your best for him in memory of 
our mutual boyish escapades. 

You will find him one of the dearest of 
fellows, but, although perfectly amenable 
to reason when corrected as well as at other 
times, he worries me rather by taking the 
law a good deal into his own hands. Of 
course, living right out of the track of 
civilisation as we do, such a course is desir¬ 
able and necessary out here, but there can 
be too much of a good quality, and 1 want 
him to experience what discipline means, 
and moreover to mix with white boys of his 
own age in some place where he is not the 
** Bosas son.” 

So, good-bye, old fellow, and lick him 
well if he needs it with one from me and 


SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

another for the old days! But always 
remember the circumstances under which 
he has lived up to now, and make excuses 
for him if he is headstrong. 

Yours very truly, 

Pebcival Pettychap. 

...•••• 

I.—^HOW PETTYCHAP ARRIVED AT 
ST. MATTHEW’S. 

It was a jolly hot day for the beginning 
of the summer term when Percival Petty¬ 
chap, in his lackadaisical way, first blew 
into my life at St. Matthew’s. I remember 
Easter had come late that year, and 
although we had only been back a few 
weeks it was getting on for June, and 
sweltering hot, too. 

The Head, Doctor Belsea, had announced 
after prayers that morning that a new boy 
was expected, and, it being a half-holiday, 
Dickie Hazard and I decided to walk over 
to Rockford station to meet him. Our 
reason was partly that he was to roost with 
us in the little end room we occupied to¬ 
gether, and we were naturally anxious to 
sample him. 

We arrived at the station in good time, 
and had some while to wait on the little 
sandy strip of platform before we saw the 
train come stret^ng down the incline from 
the tunnel. 

We scanned the carriage windows a little 
eagerly as they ran past us, but before a 
third of the train had gone by, a large 
travelling bag appeared at one of the 
windows and fell with a flump on the 
platform. This was followed by a smaller 
box, which, deposited in a like manner, 
took up a position about twenty yards 
farther on. Then, when the train was 


almost at a standstill, the. door opened and 
an April shower of fishingrods, tennis- 
racquets, and the like, fell out, and were 
quickly followed by the sunny countenance 
of their owner. Somehow we knew that 
this must be our prospective chum. 

Hazard stepped forward and grasped the 
newcomer’s hand, inquiring in his usual 
polite way : 

“ You’re Pettychap, aren’t you ? ” 

Yes,” came the answer quietly and un¬ 
graciously, followed by, ** And who might 
you be? You’re a bonny-looking lad for 
your age.” 

Hazard was rather taken aback—indeed, 
he was both nettled and amazed; as a pile 
any show of friendship was eagerly seized 
upon by the new chaps. His ill-temp^ 
quickly subsided, however, for at this 
moment we both saw for the first time the 
dawn of Pettychap’s slow, serious smile. It 
was not till afterwards that we discovered 
that this same smile was always near at 
hand to pay the reckoning for his almost 
studied rudeness. 

“ Porter ! ” he drawled in a self-possessed 
tone, ” you might send all this rubbish up 
to the school some time to-day.” He 
pointed to his baggage as he spo^, then, 
turning again to us, condescended to walk 
out to the roadway between us. 

Somehow, in spite of the rather unpro- 
pitious meeting and introduction which bad 
just taken place. Hazard and I knew that 
we were going to like our new room-mate; 
we knew we were going to put up with his 
curious ways without a murmur. Falstead, 
the porter, who sometimes liked our fellowsy 
and usually didn’t, gave an assenting grunt 
as we went away. 

During our walk badi to school 1 had 

[time 
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time to take stock of this rather singular 
new boy. He was tall and well set-up, but 
although broad and (as I guessed) muscu¬ 
lar, was very lean and big-boned. His hair 
was almost black, and his skin tanned with 
the sun of his tropical home; his forehead 
and chin seemed a lot too large for his 
small, short nose, while his mouth, which, 
owing to his preponderance of chin, seemed 
a long way “ in,” was thin-lipped and curled 
into rather a good-humoured shape. 
Looked at casually, his face expressed 
nothing—or, if anything, intelligence and 
a little kindliness. From his easy long 
stride I deduced that he was a good runner 
and possibly a good cricketer, and his half 
dreamy, half alert eyes gave me visions of 
an excellent centre forward. How far my 
estimates of character are to be relied upon 
you will see as we go on. 

We spent most of the afternoon in show¬ 
ing him round the old place—uninteresting 
enough in our eyes—and in getting to like 
him. This we found quite easy, for, 
although he said little, he showed a great 
interest in anything we had to tell or show 
him. Although so obviously self-reliant, he 
was quite willing to admit that we could do 
a lot for him in this his first school. 

Just before tea he was called away to 
see the Head, and we saw no more of him 
till bedtime. 

That night it was double as hot as it had 
been during the day, and for a long time 
after lights-out I lay w’ide awake on my bed 
trying to entice sleep by counting the 
daisies on the wall-paper. I was envying 
the other two fellows, who seemed fast 
asleep, when quite suddenly one of them 
sat up, and Pettychap’s imperturbably 
quiet voice inquired : 

“ There’s a river near here, isn’t there, 
you chaps ? ” 

Before I could reply. Hazard’s voice, 
without a sign of sleep in its tone, 
grumbled : 

“Yes, old chap. Thought you were 
asleep; where’s t’other old bounder. Wake 
him for us, will you? I can’t have him 
sleeping while I’m awake.” 

“ I’m awake! ” I protested hurriedly, 
having been woke once before by my chum 
on the occasion of a fire. I may say here 
that sooner than be woke by Hazard I 
would be burned sleeping in my bed! 

“Sleep? On a night like this? And 
they told me I’d find England cold after 
Africa. No; I’m going for a swim ! ” 

“Never!” I exclaimed, being rather a 
law-abiding youth. “You know, old chap, 
it’s strictly against-” 

“ How am I to know that ? ” asked Petty- 
chap blandly, as he got up. “ I’ve only been 
here a few hours.” 

Hazard had followed Pettychap’s lead, 
and was already putting on his coat over 
his pyjamas. 

“ Come on, you old croaker. Whoever 
heard of a rule to say that boys were not to 
go swimming in the middle of the night? 
Why, it’s just the thing the old man would 
like us to do—what with his swimming 
class and life-saving certificates. He’d 
be better pleased with you if you swam 
from here to Withensey than if you won 
the Bradston Scholarship three years 
running! ” 

Although Hazard’s reasoning did not 
seem to me sound, I knew that there was a 
certain amount of truth in his remarks 
about the Doctor, and so— well, I went too. 

Attired in pyjamas, jackets, and slippers 
only, we followed Pettychap down the 
stairs, and in a couple of minutes had 
reached a side door which gave on to the 
garden where Stretcher planted vegetables 
which we did our best to ruin while they 
were yet young. It struck me as strange 


that Pettychap should be the one to unbolt 
the garden gate, but such was his per¬ 
sonality that we gave way to him quite 
naturally as the ringleader. 

Another moment and we were speeding 
along a moonlit path which led to the river. 

“ Any special place where the swimming 
is good ? ” asked Pettychap as we crossed a 
field under Hazard’s guidance. 

“ Oh, rather ! ” I responded, in the gloat¬ 
ing tone of a connoisseur in cold water, 
which I really believe I am. “A ripping 

ool where we always go. Tucked away 

ehind Firtree Island—just under the 
weir—running water—cold I ” I dwelt 
upon the vrord. “ Twenty feet of it— 
springboard—best dive for miles round.” 

“ That’s good! ” drawled Pettychap, 
with evident satisfaction. 

We were following the bank of the river 
by this time, and presently we came to the 
old chained punt which acted as a ferry to 
the bathing-place. Stepping on board, w'e 
fished up the chain and hauled ourselves 
across to the island, w'here, walking to the 
other side, Pettychap got his first view of 
the luscious |X)oI we knew’ so well. 

“ Seems all right,” was all he said, after 
afew’ sec onds’ scrutiny, and for that I could 
have kicked him. 

It did not take us long to slide out of 
what we wore in the way of clothes, and to 
kick off yoiii* slifipers. Here another little 
characteristic of our new chum’s showed 
itself. He took the lot and hid them under 
a bush. Then, w’earing only the sw’imming 
costumes supplied by nature (the one kind, 
by the way, which is any use at all) we 
approached the long flimsy board. 

Not a breath of air was stirring as Dick 
Hazard stood on the extreme end of the 
board preparatory to plunging. 

“ Ah, I can do with this ! ” he sighed, as 
he let himself fall slowly forward, took an 
outward spring, and w’as gone. 

Always cautious, I waited to see his head 
appear and to hear his long-drawn “ Ah ! ” 
before I ventured out on to the board. 

“ I don’t call this diving,” I said over 
my shoulder to Pettychap. “ It’s merely 
falling in on my head.” 

I was right too, for I know I entered the 
water with a loud bang, more like a sack 
of coals than a boy, and I know my legs 
kicked, for they always will. It is a sore 
subject with me, and I always like to tell 
people before they get a chance of telling 
me. 

“ That was graceful,” smiled Pettychap, 
when, after a lengthy period, I came up. 
I turned on my back to watch his dive, at 
the same time swimming out a few ^ards 
to give him plenty of room. He gripped 
the end of the board with his toes, raised 
himself an inch or two, then, with his 
hands well above his head, he swayed 
forward and entered the water without 
any fuss, leaving hardly a ripple on the 
surface. 

Oh ! it was a beauty. Just such a one as 
I have always longed to do. In a moment 
he was up and had started a long, powerful 
side-stroke. We were all as happy as 
human beings well can be. The joy of the 
fresh water rushing over and round us! 
The mouthfuls we swallowed, too ! 

“ Don’t go too far down that way,” com¬ 
manded Hazard, as Pettychap drew easily 
ahead of us. “ Weeds ! ’ 

Pettychap took the warning with thanks 
and turned, thereafter keeping well within 
bounds. We became quiet as time wore 
on, for swimming at night is not a joy to 
be shouted over if one is to taste its sweet¬ 
ness to the full. Besides, a cloud had 
lately shut off the moonlight supply, a fact 
which kept us together for safety’s sake. 

It was not till we were thinking of getting 


back to school that the curious thing hap* 
pened that made this night so memorable. 
I had just turned towards the steps when 
I chanced to look at the diving board, and 
what I saw there caused me to tread water 
and look again. 

The tall, gaunt figure of a man preparing 
to dive stood on the end of the plank. 

“ I say, boys,” I whispered as the othera 
came up, “ who’s that? ” 

We all three swam into the shadow of 
the bank, and with feelings of awe watched 
the lonely figure bend and plunge in. 

“ I think, friends,” remarked Hazard,, 
jocosely, “it’s time we made tracks.” 

Following his suggestion, and without 
attracting the attention of the swimmer, we 
climbed out and took to the shelter of the 
bushes. 

“ Whoever can it be? ” asked Hazard, as 
we rubbed ourselves down with our 
pyjamas, and proceeded to don them—wet. 
Our own performance had not struck us 
as at all eerie, but this lonely swimmer 
seemed rather uncanny, and when we were 
dressed we again watched him curiously. 
He swam lazily up and down the pool with 
a powerful over-arm stroke, getting an 
immense pull with his upper arm, which 
shot him through the water at a remarkable 
speed. 

“ Couldn’t touch him for speed,” drawled 
Pettychap, in envious admiration. “ I 
say, isn’t he going jolly near the weeds ? ” 

Hazard was watching him with the 
critical interest of a swimmer for a 
swimmer, but at Pettychap’s words his 
attitude changed. 

“ Yes,” he said, with some show of 
anxiety. “ I hope he knows the geography 
of the pool. Ah! Hear that?” 

A low cry had come from the water. 

“ Yes, and I know what it means, too ! ” 

I exclaimed in a whisper. 

Not a word came from Pettychap, but in 
a second he had flung off his clothes and 
taken a running header which sent him 
far out into the pool. 

The unknown bather was out of sight 
when his cry for help had come to us— 
evidently enveloped in the shadow of a 
tree. 

We ran along the bank trying to keep in 
sight of Pettychap’s white shoulder as it 
cut through the water, till dimly we saw 
him come abreast of the stranger. 

“ Stop struggling ! ” we heard him say in 
a quiet, masterful voice. The man, appa¬ 
rently dominated by the tone, lay on nis 
back as quiet as he could without sinking. 

We saw Pettychap edge a little closer to 
him. 

“ If you grab me,” he said, “ I’ll to away 
and let you drown. Understand ? " 

As he spoke he reached out his hand and 
placed it at the back of the other’s neck. 
Then suddenly the man grasped at his arm» 
in terror and dragged him under. 

Hazard was out of his clothes in a 
twinkling, but before he had dived the two 
heads appeared again above the surface of 
the dark pool, and we waited, watching 
breathlessly. 

“It’s all right, boys,” came Pettychap’a 
voice calmlv, and we saw him turn the man 
round so that he could tow him down 
stream. Then slowly he started, with hi» 
hands beneath the man’s shoulders. 

Slowly, and oh, so simply, the weeds un¬ 
clasped their greedy coils, and the two 
began to move onward. 

“ Drag him out into the middle,” 
shouted Hazard. “ It’s fairly clear water 
there, and the whole weed bank ends a 
few yards farther down.” 

It was a long business, but at last we 
hauled our chum and his burden to safety. 
Once out of the water, Pettychap had time 
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to look at the half-drowned man he had 
rescued. The latter was lying in a semi¬ 
conscious condition on the grass, and we 
peered into his face, wondering who it 
could be. 

We did not need to look long. Easily 
recognisable despite his haggard appear¬ 
ance, our venerable Headmaster lay before 
us! 

With this alarming discovery, a fearful 
roblem presented itself to us—three 
reakers of bounds. The mere fact that 
the Head was rapidly recovering conscious¬ 
ness only served to intensify tne extreme 
awkwardness of the situation. 


• The next thing we knew was that the 
Doctor, still lying on the turf, was groping 
for Pettychap’s hand in an exhausted 
manner. 

“ A thousand thanks, sir. But for your 
pluck, I fear that St. Matthew’s would have 
had to seek for another Headmaster. It is 
so dark that I cannot .see your face, and 
have no idea to whom 1 am indebted for 
my life. But I trust that before long we 
may be better acquainted.” 

Pettychap seemed to feel that it was 
about time that he said something pretty, 
so he wedged in, “ Not at all, sir ! ” in a 
deep, gruff voice like a farm hand. 


“No doubt you, too, felt the heat of the 
ni^t, and came to refresh-’’ 

But the sentence was unfinished, for, 
raising himself on his elbow, he found that 
his rescuer had mysteriously disappeared. 

“ Fancy your saving the old man’s life 
on the very first night you arrived! ” I 
gasped, as we three tore back to .school. 

“ Yes,” said Pettychap. “ I never 
thought I should save anybody’s life. But 
I certainly never even dreamed that I 
should so narrowly escape a thrashing for 
it! ” 

{To be coikiinued.) 


^ ^ ^ 

THE FATE OF ARCHIE GRAHAM: 

AN O’ER-TRUE STORY OF TROUBLOUS TIMEa 


D uring the first four or five hours of his 
flight Archie Graham kept almost due 
east across the country, avoiding the roads 
as much as possible and keeping well 
away from the vicinity of the scattered 
farmhouses; an operation which involved 
several detours to escape greetings and 
questionings from men engaged in the 

By the time that, judging by the sun, 
he guessed it was about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, he felt so far safe from imme¬ 
diate pursuit that he ventured to sit down 
in a field under shelter of a hedge for the 
food and rest of which he was so much in 
need. The first excitement had begun to 
wear off, and he felt strangely tired with 
the reaction as well as with his exertions; 
not only had he put many long miles be¬ 
tween himself and home, but the journey 
across wild and broken country had tried 
his energies more than he imagined. 

He ate but sparingly of the provisions, 
anxious to make his scanty resources last 
as long as possible, and then stretched him¬ 
self on the grass, intending to rest for half 
an hour before resuming his journey. But 
the grass felt so soft to his wearied limbs, 
and the heat of the autumn sun was so 
pleasant, that, before the lad knew, his 
eyes closed and he was fast asleep. 

When he awoke later with a start it took 
him several minutes to realise where he 
was, and then he sprang up in terror, not 
knowing how long he had slept or how soon 
the pursuers might be upon him. A glance 
at the sky showed him that he had still 
two hours or more of daylight, and he set 
off with a swinging trot, determined to 
make up for lost time and feeling greatly 
refreshed by his sleep. 

After a time he emerged upon a road 
running in the direction in which he was 
traveling, and with some hesitation he 
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determined to risk it; if danger threatened 
he could again take to the country, and 
meantime on the comparatively level road 
he could get over the ground much more 
quickly. The country was practically un¬ 
inhabited at this point, the road being little 
more than a track running through a wide 
extent of bog-land, and as he met no 
paseers-by he felt somewhat reassured in 
mind. 

A sound in the distance—faint and far 
off—broke the intense stillness of the even¬ 
ing, and Archie halted and listened in¬ 
tently. Now it came again, clearer and 
more distinct, and gradually resolved itself 
into the jingle of mounted men advancing 
at a brisk trot, and—oh, horror !—coming 
towards him, not behind. How the 
Yeomanry (for that it was a troop of them 
Archie divined at once) had got in front of 
him he could not imagine; but so it was, 
and unless some escape immediately pre¬ 
sented itself, a few moments would see 
him caught as in a trap. 

He looked wildly around, but nothing 
but bare stretches of bog—scarce cover for 
a snipe—intermingled with sheets of dark, 
peaty water, presented itself to his despair¬ 
ing gaze; and now the approaching horse¬ 
men showed like a dot in the distance on 
the long, straight road. An agonising cry 
to God for deliverance from a cruel death 
broke from Archie’s lips, and even as it 
did so the anewer came. 

Just in front of where he stood the road 
crossed over a little stone culvert, built to 
allow passage to a sluggish, brown, coffee- 
coloured stream, which here drained the 
swampy bog of part of its superfluous 
water. In winter the stream swirled even 
with the road, and sometimes over it, but 
now it had shrunk with the summer’s heat 
to a shadow of its former size, and there 
was room enough for a person to crouch 


under the culvert, knee-deep in water, it 
is true, but safely hidden from the view of 
anyone on the road. 

It took Archie only the fraction of a 
moment to reach the spot, and there he 
remained, scarcely daring to breathe, while 
the cavalcade approached nearer to his 
hiding-place. The officer in charge halted 
hie men within a stone’s throw of the cul¬ 
vert, while he drew from a pocket in his 
cloak a rough sketch map of the district 
and oonsultea w'ith the sergeant as to what 
they should do next. 

Listening eagerly, Archie was able to 
make out that two detachments had been 
sent out from Dungannon on receipt of the 
news, one going direct to the farm, and 
this other making a wide ditour of some 
fifteen or twenty miles, and closing in 
gradually to join the other body at the 
cross roads nearer to the scene of the 
tragedy. By this means it was thought 
the fugitive would be caught as in a net, 
and must speedily be run to earth ,* and it 
was with intense thankfulness to God that 
Archie heard them declare that, having 
completed their circuit without result, 
they would push straight on to the rendez¬ 
vous. 

Now the coast was clear ahead of him, 
and he might keep to the road without 
fear; even if he met people there would 
be nothing strange in a lad walking 
quietly along, especially as he must have 
(presumably) met the Yeomanry and been 
allowed by them to pass. So, as soon as the 
horse-beats died away in the distance, 
Archie scrambled up the bank, and, after 
first of all kneeling down and returning 
thanks for his deliverance, he pushed 
bravely onwards, and soon was sw^lowed 
up in the gathering twilight. 

(To 60 eorhiinueA.'i 


The Men who Man the Lightship. 


Written and lUustrated by CHARLES J. L. CLARKE. 


T he sea will always have many fascina¬ 
tions for boys, and the fact that it 
is only at infrequent intervals that most 
lads get a chance of becoming at all 
familiar with the life of those who earn 


their daily bread afloat upon the waters, 
naturally invests all shipping matters with 
a certain amount of glamour. Like every 
other occupation, that of a sailorman is 
rapidly losing its last shreds of romance. 


Machinery and steam govern everything, 
and the onco familiar call of “ All hands 
to shorten sail ’’ is becoming a thing of 
the past. 

The men who, in the service of the 

[Trinity 
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Trinity House, man the lightships around 
our coast, are a few of those who still 
remain the simple, hardy men who used to 
man our barques and schooners. The 
majority of them have been born and bred 
within hail of the salt spray and have 
passed their lives exposed to the buffet- 
ings of the sea in all its moods. 

Those who see the lights twinkling 
across the placid summer sea are apt to 
think of the life of a lightshipman as an 
ideal existence, but the men can tell a 
different tale. During the winter months, 
when the wind roars and the seas break 
in mountains upon the shore, their solitary 
home lies straining at her cables and 
washed continually by great waves from 
which there is no escape, and when the 
blackness of night or the heavy pall of 
fog descends upon the waters, the stout 
boats are cut off from all sight and sound 
of land and are in continual danger. The 
risk of collision at sea, even between 
ships which are free to move, is very 
great, but, anchored as the lightship 
is in the fairway of all passing ship¬ 
ping, the crew can only rely upon 
their warnings to keep other craft from 
them. 

Science has reached these vessels, and, 
to some extent, alleviated their solitari¬ 
ness. The modern lightship is fitted with 
wireless telegraphy, and it is one of the 
most incongruous sights to see a horny- 
handed sailorman, who is unfamiliar with 
the appliances which have been called into 
being in all great centres, tapping off 
messages on a Marconi despatcher and re 
ceiving replies through the space which 
intervenes between his floating home and 
the shore. The submarine signal bell, 
another device which aids the lightship in 
her duties, helps to add both to her own 
safety and that of passing ships which are 
fitted with the necessary apparatus for 
detecting the warning strokes of the bell 
beneath the waves. 

The ordinary round of duty is two 
months afloat and one month ashore for 
the men, and a month afloat and a month 
ashore for the officers. Each month the 


lightships are visited by the relief ship, 
which takes out fresh stores of water, oil. 


and other necessaries, and takes ashore 
the men who are due for a spell on land. 



in the Wireless Cabin on a Liahtship. 
Seaman sending off a message to the shore. 



Lightshipmen in their Cabin on the “Tongue,” 
Welcoming the gentlemen who bring them Christmas fare each year. 


replacing them by others who have spent 
their month at work at the land depots 
of Trinity House. At times the usual 
relief is impossible, and it is sometimes 
over a week after the due date before 
the welcome visit of the relief vessel is 
realised. 

There are no general feeding arrange¬ 
ments, and each man “ finds himself,” 
bringing on board his own supplies of 
food. The first few days, fresh meat, 
vegetables, and ‘‘soft tack,” as they call 
bread, are included in the fare, and after 
that the men live on the usual seaman’s 
rations of salt beef and pork, ship’s 
biscuit, and tinned foods, with an occa¬ 
sional variation in the shape of fish, which 
they are able to hook from the deck. At 
times the men enjoy a fair amount of 
leisure, and they are generally fond of 
some hobby, with which they pass the 
hours. Many of the lightshipmen are 
expert carvers, and make all kinds of 
things in wood. Bird-cages are favourite 
articles, while some of the men make toys 
and games and take them to their children 
when they return home. 

In fine weather it is only necessary to 
keep the ship in order, and the lantern 
and its gear clean, and ordinary sea 
watches are kept; but when a fog is hang¬ 
ing over the water the horn has to 
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The Ramsgate Relief Steamer "Alert” astern of a Lightship, 
About to transship crew and stores by means of a small boat waiting at the 
side of the AUrt. 


Ready to lower the Submarine Bell into the Water, 
Throogh which it conveys its warning to those vessels which are fitted with 
the apparatus to receive the waves sent out by the strokes of the bell, which 
is worked by compressed air. 


be kept going and 
warning guns fired. 
Most of the fog-horns 
are blown by air 
compressed by an 
engine, but a few are 
what are termed 
"manual horns,” and 
the air is pumped by 
men who turn the 
wheels similar to the 
wheel of a mangle. 

The Tovgue light¬ 
ship, on which many 
of my pictures were 
taken, is favoured at 
Christmastime by a 
visit from a party of 
landsmen, who each 
year subscribe and 
purchase a lot of 
Christmas fare for the 
men, including geese, 
turkeys, plum pud¬ 
dings, and fruit, to 
enliven the festival. 
In the early hours the 
fishing-boat, laden 
with the good things, 
starts from Margate, 
and so many people 
have subscribed to 
the fund that some 



other boats, of which 
there are several 
guarding the dreaded 
" Goodwin Sands,” 
are now included in 
the participants in 
the ^ts. 

The lighthousemen 
tell many interesting 
yarns of their solitary 
life, and hundreds of 
specimens of bird life 
come aboard, no 
doubt attracted by 
the light. They tell 
of a crew of one light¬ 
ship which, owing 
to the boisterous 
seas, was left with¬ 
out relief in Decem¬ 
ber, and therefore 
without a Christmas 
dinner. When the 
morning broke the 
men looked out from 
the sides of their 
vessel, and behold 
there was a flock of 
geese bobbing about 
helplessly on the 
waves. The excite¬ 
ment was great ; 
everything was hustle 





















The Lantern on a Modem Lightship. 

These ships are extremelv atroiu: and sioutly built, and can weather the roughest seas. 


The “Tongue” Lightship, oflF Margate in Kent. 
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Buoys on Trinity House Wharf waiting to be taken to other Stations. 


who are accustomed 
to rely upon these 
useful boats to keep 
them from shoals 
and reefs. 

Part of the duty 
when ashore consists 
of painting and re¬ 
placing the various 
buoys, which arc 
used to further guide 
the shipping; and 
when the relief vessel 
is not visiting the 
“ lights ” she is em¬ 
ployed in bringing 
in gear and replacing 
it with new and 
freshly painted buoys 
and sound chains and 
anchors. 

The whole life of 
a lightshipman is 

healthy, and, 
strangely enough, 
apparently anything 
but dangerous, and 
many of the men live 
to draw the pension 
to which they are en¬ 
titled after a number 
of years’ service. 

'fhe subject of 

ng to be taken to other Stations. Lighthouses and 

Lightships is one 

that should specially interest “ B.O.P.” readers now that so 

many of them w ill he thinking of their coming summer holidays 

by the sea. Our British Lighthou.ses have already had in these 
pages many illustrated articles devoted to them from time to 
time, one of the mo.st famous of them being described by a near 
relation of the veiv famous builder. 


and bustle. The 
ship’s boat was 
lowered, and after 
the welcome birds 
the men went; they 
managed to catch 
and kill seven out of 
nine, and, as the 
ordinary crew of a 
boat is seven, there 
was just one apiece 
for Christmas. No 
doubt it was really 
a flock of geese which 
had been driven by 
the high wind from 
the shore, but the 
men persist in saying 
that it was the work 
of Providence which 
had thus sent sea.son- 
able fare at such an 
opportune moment. 

Every morning the 
officer comes on deck 
and makes sure that 
his vessel has not 
dragged any of her 
anchors, as, if she was 
displaced, she would 
become naturally 
a source of danger 
rather than safety to 
the master-mariners 
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On the Track of the “Raiders”* 

A HOLIDAY HILL-TRAMP. 

By MAITLAND STEWART HERRIBS. 


I T seems to be very much the fashion now¬ 
adays for people who are fond of books 
to turn their holidays into something like a 
literary pilgrimage. They read up the 
coimtry side in which this or that favourite 
novel has its setting, note all the churches, 
hostelries, manor-houses, villages, woods 
and oaves referred to, of which any trace 
remains, and hunt them determinedly 
down. In this way they not only spend a 
very pleasant “ vagrom ” sort of holiday, 
roaming at their leisure, with all that they 
need in a rucksack, and absorbing the 
atmosphere of the locality until they have 
made it their own, but they mve a quite new 
savour to that book, as far as they are 
concerned, for evermore. In North Devon 
you come, at every turn, on fellows with 
pocket editions of “ Westward Ho ! ” or 
** Loma Doone,” looking for Hartland 
Mouth or Northam Church or Jan Ridd’s 
Water-slide. Wessex is scoured every 
summer by Mr. Hardy’s readers. You find 
people sitting on milestones in the heart of 
the Lake District, so deep in their Words¬ 
worth that they do not look up as you 
tramp past. Walter Scott draws a great 
multitude to his glens and lochs; the 
Bronte associations bring stout walkers 
from all parts to the grim moors above 
Haworth ; and every year keen Borrovians 
tramp about the Welsh Border on the trail 
of their hero, the fascinating companion 
of gipsies, prize-fighters, and vagrants 
generally. 

It is not easy, however, to work up such 
A holiday round many of the neat Boys* 
Classics, because they are generaUy yams of 
■adventure in all the ends of the earth. If 
you were going to take on “ Treasure Island ** 
or “ The Last of the Mohicans ” or any of 
'tiie Ballantyne, Kingston, or Henty tales, 
you would have a pretty dance before you ! 

But there is one such classic, and a 
capital one, out of which any fellow who is 
sound in wind and limb, and who is not 
afraid of twelve hill miles a day, can get a 
thoroughly Batiaf 3 ring pilgrimage without 
going very far afield. 

And that classic is Mr. Crockett’s 
** Raiders ” ! If you have an uncle and 
have not read the ** Raiders,” you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. I wash my hands of 
you. But if you have followed the rousing 
SMlventures of young Patrick Heron, and 
know something of the wild journey he 
made from his island in the Solway up to 
the stronghold of the outlawed gipsies in 
the hills—then I can tell you how I tracked 
Master Patrick over the whole weird way 
up to the silver sand beaches of Loch Enoch, 
—and how you, being so minded, may do 
the same. 

But this tramp is not one for the fellow 
who limps after five miles, or who cannot 
sleep except on a dainty spring mattress, 
or who outs up rough if there is not a 
sweetbread for his breakfast. If you 
are that sort—why, then, don’t read 
•another word ! But if strong hill air is to 
your taste, and you like scrambling about 
craggy country in nailed boots and rough 
tweeds; if you can take your oat porridge 
aboard ; if eggs and spic^ ham and burn 
trout and hara Galloway cheese and scones, 
and heather honey and sweet butter are 
enough to keep you going for a week; if 
you can sleep in a shepherd’s wall-bed, or 
even spend a summer night on the hill; if a 
plunge in the coldest and clearest of water 
first thing in the morning is to your fancy— 


why, then, you’re the kind of fellow for me, 
and what follows here is meant for you. 

Patrick, you will remember, lived on his 
own estate—an island just about big 
enough to sit on comfortably. Now, 
open out the Galloway section of the 
Bartholomew Cycling Maps, and look up 
the islet on the North Coast of the Solway 
Firth, marked Hestan. Hestan is Patrick 
Heron’s Island of Rathan. Then run your 
finger up north, inland, where the map is all 
brown hill country, and mark down the 
Merrick, the highest point shown there. 
Immediately under the Merrick you will 
easily make out a lake studded with islands. 
That is Loch Enoch itself. .And the most 
interesting part of your pilgrimage lies 
between these two points. 

The Hill Gipsies having carried away 
Patrick’s sweetheart to their remote 
fastness above the Dungeon of Buchan, it 
stands to reason that he should, in his 
pursuit, make very much of a bee-line 
across any country that came. In the 
book it stands written that he and the 
Romany known as Silver Sand began by 
climbing Ben Gaim. That is clue number 
one. There stands the hill immediately 
behind Auchenoaim, which is the village 
opposite the island. The track goes up 
through a pine forest: you pass isolated 
farm steadings here and there. Gradually 
the trees thin out as you mount; the stout 
pines become little wind-warped birches, 
and soon you are knee-deep in heather, 
with the summit of the hill fairly before 
you. Here, if it be full summer, you may 
as well keep a brisk look-out for sleeping 
adders: it is a known place for them, 
and at that time of the year a bite, even 
through one’s stocking is an exceedingly 
unpleasant matter. I^m the boulders 
that crest the hiU, if it be clear, you can see 
the Irish hills of Antrim, and the Lake 
District mountains with unmistakable 
Skiddaw to the fore, and between them, out 
at sea, the Isle of Man. 

Now what is the next clue ? Patrick and 
his Gipsy helped themselves to a supper of 
warm milk in the cow-stalls at the farm of 
Airieland, and, it being midnight, were 
near having the contents of the farmer’s 
blunderbuss to take away with them as 
souvenir. Holding due north, you go 
jogging down the broken hillside, get 
clear of the heather and bracken, cross 
wide, pleasant, rolling pastures, and very 
soon find yourself in the yard of a large 
steading. You inquire, by way of taking 
your bearings, and Airieland it is, sure 
enough. You are on the trail. 

due number three is the old Brig by 
which the wayfarers crossed the Dee. 
Your map shows you that, if you go cross- 
coimtry as far as the village of Rhonehouse, 
you will have a made road down to the 
Brig. It is as well to avail yourself of this. 
You will have mighty little to do with 
made roads later on ! So you hold to the 
nor’ard and pick up the white-walled village, 
and if the Galloway rain has caught you 
on the hill, you will be glad to halt there. 
There is nothing like it for getting the 
better of a mackintosh and ma^g you feel 
like a drowned rat! 

Once over the river—and if it is in high 
flood they won’t let you cross the old bridge 
—^you have to aim for the neck of land 
between the two desolate Lochs of Glentoo 
and Bargattan, and here you must depend 
chiefly on your compass. The course is 


still about due north. When you TOt thus 
far, you come across a reminder that yon 
are in the country of the Covenanters. A 
monument thrusts itself suddenly up against 
the sky from the brow of a little hill, and 
that marks the place where the troopers 
of the notorious Grier of Lag came upon a 
small company of the Presbyterian hill folk. 
They w^ere asleep, exhausted by the rigours 
of nights and days spent in flight and hiding 
from their persecutors. What happened 
then was only too typical of those yean, 
which are still spoken of as the Killing Time. 
The weary, huddled sleepers were roused, 
ranged in line against the nearest dyke, SLnd 
shot down in cold blood. It was a grim 
time for those who stood for religions 
freedom against the second Charles Stuart. 

For clue number four you must look up 
the village of Laurieston, which pleasant 
little place stands for the dachanpluck of 
the tale. If you put up here, you will still 
hear the older folk use the older name. 
Here you come upon another stretch of 
road, and a glorious road it is, running 
among - great trees along the shore of a 
loch blue with sheer reflected hiUs. Yon 
may still find Gipsy encampments pic¬ 
turesquely set on the spits that run tax 
out into the water. And as you have no 
chickens thereabouts to disappear mysteri¬ 
ously o’ dark moonless nights, you may 
admire the brown tents and the wisp 
pale blue smoke from the camp fire as 
much as you please. Only don’t expect 
enthusiasm from the folk living round 
about! 

When you leave Woodhall Looh behind 
you, the road runs athwart the Black Water 
o’ Dee, and here you have to halt, for the 
single grey arch across that sullen rivw 
is the Aiders’ Bridge. Here it is that that 
weird fight came on between the Maxwells 
and the outlaws, when the Gipsies forced 
the bridge by throwing burning oil on the 
stolen cattle and riding through the defences 
on the terror-madden^, stampeding brutes. 

Once over the Black Water, you are face 
to face with the next clue, in the shape of 
a tiny cottage out in the middle of the moor. 
Here, if one is not to be unbelieving, Patrick 
took refuge with kindly Sammle Tamson. 
But there is no Sammle there now. After 
crossing the lonely railway line which makes 
its wild way to Portpatrick, you really take 
to the hill (as the Galloway folk say) in 
grim earnest. There are no more roads for 
you now'! 

If you are faint-hearted or (above all) 
feeble-kneed, stop before adventuring into 
the weird company of hiUs looming up 
before you. For it is really no child’s play, 
this rough tramp up to the lonely wilds 
of Loch Enoch. There are no villages *. 
you are dependent on shepherds’ cot-houses 
now, and these are few and unconscionably 
far between, one to every twelve or fifteen 
miles. Then there are tracts of peat-moss 
which, if there has been rain about, are 
decidedly dangerous ground for strangers. 
The hill-folk know*, almost • by instinct, 
where they can walk safely, but even 
they keep discreetly wide of some quarters, 
where the visible ground is little more than 
a tangle of heather and grass-roots floating 
over peat-w’ater of unknown depth. I am 
not likely to forget the half-hour I once 
spent in crossing the Silver Flowe of Buchan. 
It is a place to come back to one in exceed- 
inriy unpleasant dreams. 

Then, again, there is the mist. There 
pa ahrayi 
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is always more or less trailing about these 
hills, and it has to be seriously reckoned 
with. The herds in the Dungeon tell of a 
sickly tramp who came to their door late 
one evening. Having pity on his condition, 
they gave him, beside the customary bowl 
of oat-porridge, the special grace of a plaid 
so that he might make himself more com¬ 
fortable in the out-house. The tramp 
woke very early the next morning, 
before even the herd folk were astir—which 
must have been very early indeed—and 
made off, taking, I regret to say, the plaid 
with him. That day he covered thirty 
good miles in order to get quite clear of the 
locality. But—the mist was all about the 
hills, and the end of that day found him 
knocking—without the slightest suspicion 
of the fact—at the door of the herds whose 
plaid was even then \vound about his 
shoulders. There is a touch of Aristophanic 
humour in the Galloway Hills. What 
happened subsequently to the tramp, the 
herds would not tell me, but when you see 
the make of boots they deal in—iron from 
stem to stern—you will perhaps find it in 
your heart to pity the delinquent who 
brought himself to justice. 

For all of these excellent reasons, consider 
well before you go forward and head for 
Loch Enoch. Over the Bennan and up 
past leaden, sunless Loch Dee, the way takes 
you, where the Black Water finds its 
beginning. Here you see the first of the 
silver-sand beaches which are a distinctive 
feature of these hills. You will encounter 
three houses before the great bowl of the 
Dungeon opens up before you, and it is 
as well to make a night’s halt at one of them 
so as to be fresh for the last stage. You 
are still dead on the trail of Patrick Heron. 

If, when you start next morning (and be 
sure you have reserves of sandwiches in 
your rucksack) there is a touch of mist about, 
you will see your goal at its best. The 
Dungeon of Buchan appears, when it is 
veiled and half-hidden by floating wreaths 
of vapour, an immense, weird chasm, 
and when you have worked your way 
earefully under the mountain-wall on the 
west of it, and arrive at the foot of the rugged 
Nick—by which you are to scramble up to 
Loch Enoch on its tableland—there is 
something mightily impressive about the 
splintered scarps of rock impending above 
you. It is a rough way this. As the mist 
opens out before you, huge boulders reveal 
themselves, which take a good deal of 
scrambling over. But you hold to it 
manfully up the cleft, and eventually 
find yourself standing on the long tables of 
rock at the top. Loch Enoch lies before 
you. And if the sun have thinned the 
mist somewhat, you will see one of the 
strangest sights in all the South of Scotland. 

When one has read the “ Raiders,” one 
is prepared to allow Mr. Crockett a fair 
margin for the play of imagination. But 
the real Loch Enoch is every whit as 
strange and uncanny as that about which 
the broken outlaw folk had their retreat. 

1 don’t think I can put it better in a sentence 
than by saying that if you find yourself 
by Enoch, alone, you instinctively (and 
hurriedly) collect heather-roots and light 
a fire for the sake of company. There is 
such an unearthly pr'meval silence and 
loneliness about it all. 

It is cut up by long, low, projecting capes 
into a labyrinth of little bays, all of which 
are outlined by beaches of pure white silver 
sand. The islands are there, right enough, 
and on one of them, just as it should be, 
appears the tiny Loch-in-Loch. 

If the sun be so bright and strong as to 
dispel something of the spectral wizardry 
of the lake, you may pluck up courage for a 


dip. If you do. you will have to own that 
never was naked foot on purer granite sand, 
and never did colder or more crystal-clear 
water lick about your ribs as you make your 
dive. After the toil of stegging up these 
impassable stonj’ places, there is something 
superb in the play of that keen mountain- 
w’ater on one's skin. 

You spend that night at the loneliest of 
the herd-houses, and when you have had 
your browTi trout, fried in sweet butter, 
hot from the pan, and potato-scones fresh 
from the girdle, and crisp sweet oat-cake 
loaded with blaeberry jam, and anything up 
to ten cups of creamy tea—the hill-men 
will sit them down before the banked fire 
of glowing peats, light up their pipes and 
perhaps talk with you. Perhaps not, 
however, for they are a dour, silent set of 
men. If they are in talking mood, you 
w ill do w ell to listen w ith both ears. 

They talk of fishing. At certain times, 
among the burns that come tumbling 
tumultuously down the groins in these 
hillsides, you may have more trout than 
your basket will hold merely for the 
casting and re-casting. Given a good 
“ spate ” and a grey day (of which latter, 
assuredly, there is no lack in Gallow'ay) 
it does not matter what fly or worm you 
happen to have ready. “ They ” will rise 
to any mortal thing. 

The herds talk, too, in their deliberate 
way, of other fishing : of men who come 
with wooden water-telescopes and nets in 
quest of pearls ! In the Eglin Lane (in 
Galloway a lane is a stream) many pounds’ 
worth of these little globules are taken 
from the shells of freshwater mussels. 
There was at one time quite a trade in river- 
pearls in this countryside. 

We hear tales of “ wandert ” men : of 
tramps found stark and dead in these 
inaccessible wilds; of snow, and sheep 
buried for an extraordinary number of 
days, to be eventually rescued alive; of 
the Aurora Borealis on keen dry frosty 
nights of winter; of the roots of titanic 
trees in the depths of the morasses; of relics 
of the Covenanters, dug from the peat-moss; 
of hunting wild-goats; of the shooting of 


the last Golden Eagle in South Scotland, 
over in Glen Trool; of w'hite hares that, 
at the lambing-time, lead weary shepherds 
far out of their way, in the grey of dawn, 
in the belief that they are strayed lambs. 

It is as though one were in a new countrv'. 
But if the herds begin to tell you tales about 
adders—take my advice, and get off to 
your blankets. There is one story, in 
particular, about a haystack which gave 
way under the man who, when winter was 
over, clambered on top of it to open it out, 

and which proved to be- Ugh ! I won’t 

tell about the ghastly incident. No ! it is 
wiser to go to bed ! 

One or tw o hints, by way of finish, to those 
who may have the intention of trying a 
wild walk of this sort. 

First, wear thoroughly warm clothing, 
and carry reserves of flannels in your ’sack. 
Next, walk in breeches, and not in trousers 
that flap about your ankles. Have a 
stout iron-shod staff, and use it. Then 
never, on any account, set out from a hill- 
house of a morning without a substantial 
package of oat-cake, butter, and cheeee 
about you. You nev'er know how important 
that snack may prove before the day is out. 
Further, take a pocket drinking-cup with 
you : it is a very dangerous thing, when 
warm with climbing, to fling yourself down 
and drink deeply from a spring or a stream. 
It is very jolly, I know; but the risk of chill 
is too serious, and the consequences of such 
a chill are too grave to be played with. 
Then, w'hen caught by the mist, flop down 
where you are, and wait, li you are 
absolutely obliged to go on, consult your 
compass, and then go mighty cautiously. 
And lastly', don’t go into this clump of 
hills unaccompanied. Go wdth a chum- 
better still with tw’o chums. A broken 
ankle in some of these solitudes, if you were 
alone, might be an ugly business for you. 

Finally, if you make this rough-and- 
tumble tramp on the trail of the l^iders, 
and don’t find yourself, on your return, 
harder and tougher and fitter, and several 
degrees more of a man for it—why, then, 
may I never sniff that pleasant Galloway 
peat-reek dowTi the hill-wind again f 
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*’ Good opening: for a smart young man.” 
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Scotch Pebbles, and Where to Find Them. 


I F anyone looks into a jeweller’s window, 
he may see dainty brooches, scarf pins, 
watch seals, and other trinkets, fashioned 
in gold or silver, with peculiar stones of 
divers hues. Many of the latter are of 
Scottish origin. 

Almost every reader of the daily press 
has learned that there are precious metals 
imbedded in many of the Scottish mountains, 
over which the sportsmen in autumn tramp 
in pursuit of deer and grouse. Quite recently 
the Sutherlandshire hills were yielding gold 
to the prospector, although in rather limited 
quantity; but there is no saying what might 
result from a careful and accurate survey of 
these great mountain passes. 

Then there are the Cairngorm range that 
yield lovely yellow-coloured stones, that 
take on a most lovely polish, and are 
utilised by the lapidary for many forms of 
artistic ornameMt. Again, many of the 
rivers and lochs of Scotland produce pearls, 
and this at one time was a special industry 
in North Britain. These gems are really of 
some financial value, and there is no reason to 
doubt but the pearl-fisher might still earn 
a goodly income from this pursuit. But of 
recent times, salmon and salmon-fishing 
has become of such vital importance, that 
the fisher for pearls is forbidden in most 
waters, because of his work disturbing the 
game-fish that abound in these rivers and 
lochs. 

This by no means exhausts the precious 
stones found in the Land o’ Cakes. There 
are the rubies of Crail in Fifeshire, and the 
jaspers of Forfarshire, and the agates of the 
eastern shores. The rubies and the jaspers 
may be but crude examples of their kind, but 
they are capable of a lustre that has to be 
seen to be actually believed. The agates, 
however, are at one and the same time both 
plentiful and beautiful. In Scotland these 
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stones are collectively known as Scotch 
pebbles or peehles, according to the dialect 
of the locality. 

Broadly speaking, the whole of the eastern 
coast line produces these agates. On the 
sea-washed shores of Fife and Forfar there 
are many famous beaches that practically 
glitter with these gems. Of course, while 
saying so, it is not to be surmised that one 
can go down to the sea-shore and collect 
basketfuls in an hour. While there are 
abundant crops of agates, it takes some 
knowledge of geology exactly to locate the 
gems. The fact that the collector has to 
search for his quarry, so to speak, enhances 
the value of the find. Then there are degrees 
of quality and beauty in the gems, and 
this fact also adds materially to the hobby. 
To find a rich agate is as much to a 
collector as a rare butterfly would bo to 
an entomologist, or a scarce plant to a 
botanist. 

The most common pebble to be found is the 
bluish-white variety. This stone is very 
abundant in many localities, but the one of 
many colours is worthy of a day’s search. 
Both these, and indeed all agates, contain 
fine and very delicate lines. These lines are 
fearfully and wonderfully laid, one alongside 
the other, in true harmony. Geology terms 
them nodules. They exist in the rocks of 
volcanic formation, in cavities into which 
silica dissolved in water has percolated. As 
a rule this silica is seldom found pure, and 
it is thus rare to pick up a truly clear 
specimen. 

While such is the case, the discovery of a 
pure agate is all the more interesting and 
valuable. The denser and more detin^ the 
markings in the stone, the richer the gem, 
and there are almost countless degrees in 
this respect; but where no foreign substances 
have penetrated during the formation, a 


Scotch pebble is indeed a thing of beauty and 
may be fashioned into an article that may be 
a joy for ever to the possessor. 

Although I have mentioned the bluish- 
coloured pebble as the most common of all, 
there is one found in certain districts that 
owns bands of yellow, brown, and red. 
Sometimes these present very marked layers, 
and not infrequently these colours will be 
seen well-defined with duller tones of the 
same colours passing through the stone. As 
has been said, these ptibbles may be got in 
the rock-face and knocked easily out of their 
bed by the aid of an ordinary geologist’s 
hammer. The specimens thus secured are 
always more perfect than those found ujxjn 
the beach. The latter become sea-washed 
and often a great part of their beauty is thus 
lost. Still, I own one of the most perfect 
of these gems, of some ten inches in circum¬ 
ference, that I found attached to a mass of 
seaweed tliat had been washed up from 
the bed of the North Sea. I also own some 
very fine specimens wdiich I have chiselled 
from the rock—that aie not exactly agates, 
although directly connected with such. 
These are circular in shape, and viewed 
outwardly resemble the agate projxjr, but, 
on being broken, disclose merely an outside 
casing of pebble with lovely crystals inside 
resembling a sparkling grotto in miniature. 
These stones may be made quite ornamental, 
although they do not in any way possess the 
value of the real agate. 

Good specimens of the true i)ebble are 
capable of a ready polish, and may be cut 
into all kinds of ornaments, or merely ix*- 
tained as individual stones by way of a 
collection. Although extremely har^ they 
may be cut by the amateur in lapidary 
fashion with very little trouble. The steely 
character of the stone, it may be added, ia 
one of its outstanding characteristics. 
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CHAPTER XVn.—WE FIND THE TREASURE. 

T here was no time for idle reflections; work, and press 
ing work too, had to be done. Under the bo sun ® 
orders a party of men set about repairing the damaged 

? ig and the broken rail, while on examination it was 
ound that the broken mizzen mast was practically un¬ 
strained beyond the actual fracture, so that, by cutting 
through and restepping the longest portion, a 
serviceable though somewhat stumpy mast would 
do duty until we could obtain a new spar at the 
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nearest port. Three men under the orders 
of the quartermaster went off in the 
whaler to take soundings in the vicinity 
of the yacht’s berth in order to becoxne 
acquainted with the position of any fresh 
shoals or reefs; while the divers prepared 
to descend to try and recover the lost 
inchor and cable. 

I've just seen poor old Barnes," said 
Dr. Conolly, as he came on deck and 
joined us. " He’s had a nasty time 
during the storm, and what I was afraid 
of has come about. He shows symptoms of 
blood-poisoning, and 1 must operate at 
once.’ 

** Poor fellow ! Poor fellow ! " ejacu¬ 
lated my father. " I suppose he'll pull 
thro^h? ’’ 

** He has a fighting chance, but you can 
rely upon me to do my very be^. We 
must perform the operation on deck; so 
will you give orders for the awning to 
be rigged, and a screen placed athwart 
ship. We have plenty of fresh water, 
I think? " 

" Yes, plentv. I’ll have the awning 
ri^ed at once.^' 

This news startled me, for when last I 
saw the woimded man he seemed on the 
fair road to recovery. But no time was to 
be lost. The awning was rigged, a rough 
table placed on the fo’c’sle, and a bucket 
of water, an array of surgical instruments 
(which the doctor had bought during our 
stay at Malta), and boxes of surgical 
dressing and linen completed the hasty 
preparations. 

The divers were told to divest them¬ 
selves of their diving-suits, and, after 
selecting three men to assist the doctor, 
my father ordered the rest away in the 
whaler, giving them instructions to care¬ 
fully sound between the ledge of rocks 
and the shore, though this was merely an 
excuse to dear the ship during the actual 
operation. 

Presently Barnes was brought on deck 
on a rough stretcher, the task of getting 
him through the fore-hatch proving one oil 
great difficulty to the bearers and painful 
to the patient. They laid him on the 
table, and a nauseating smell that re¬ 
minded me forcibly of old Dr. Trenoweth’s 
surgery at Fowey seemed to fill the air. 

“ Clk'ir out of this, Reggio !" said my 
Uncle Herbert, peremptorily. “ Go below 
and read a book, or do something. This is 
no place for you.” 

I went, but my thoughts were full of the 
poor sufferer lying on deck. Even the 
saloon reeked of the sickening odour, while 
through the open skylight I could hear 
every sound : the short, quick orders of the 
doctor, the splashing of the water, the 
convulsive movement of the insensible 
patient, the clatter of the instruments, and 
even the sharp rasping noise of the saw; 
and finally the distressing groans of the 
man as he recovered consciousness. 

Then I heard the signal for the whaler, 
and presently the sound of the oars splash¬ 
ing alongside. 

“ Come along, my boy," exclaimed my 
father; “ we are going off to the wreck." 

Gladly I left the cabin and got into the 
boat. Barnes still remained on deck, a bed 
being prepared for him under a square of 
canvas formed into a small tent. Dr. 
Conolly remained with his patient, but my 
father and uncle went in the whaler. 

" There’s a place where we can land, 
just on the other side of the wreck," said 
the bo’sun ; " but it’s an awkward job." 

This indeed it seemed, for the side of 
the newly made island was as steep and 
as smooth as polished rock, save for a few 
crevices and longitudinal cranks, so far 
apart as to be usmess for climbing. A few 


• strokes, however, brought us to the spot 
indicated by the bo’sun, where the shat¬ 
tered bows of the San Philipo almost over¬ 
hung the cliff. Here a flight of natural 
steps led up to within fifteen f^t of the 
summit, but the whole of that fifteen feet 
was as smooth as a sheet of glass. 

‘‘ Another fifty feet and the old hooker 
would have tumbled over the edge," ob¬ 
served the bo’sun. " The whole place is 
one mass of ups and downs. Do you know, 
sir, that between the For tuna and the little 
reef astern of her—^the new one, I mean— 
we found the bottom at a hundred fathoms, 
and between the reef and the shore, where 
there used to be from four to six fathoms, 
we found as much as sixty ? " 

" It’s been a most tremendous up¬ 
heaval," replied my father; " and I’m not 
surprised at anytlung after this. How¬ 
ever, the question is : How are we to 
land? " 

" That’s what I was thinking of. sir," 
replied Wilkins, knitting his brows. “ How 
would bending the whaler’s anchor on to 
a line and heaving it up do ? " 

“ I am afraid that throwing up a twenty- 
four-pound anchor to a height of over 
twenty feet would be beyond the stren^h 
of most of us," observed my uncle, with a 
smile. 

" Then heave the line over the wreck." 

" The lead-line would not be strong 
enough to bear a man," objected my father. 
‘‘The only thing to be done is to get a 
spar—the yard of our square-sail, for 
instance." 

‘‘A couple of young trees would do 
better, I’m thinking,” said the bo’sun. 
‘‘ We’ve plenty of lashing in the boat, and 
a ladder could be knocked up in a jiffey." 

" The very thing, Mr. Wilkins. Make 
for the shore as fast as you can." 

The whaler’s bow grounded on the 
beach, and, making our way with diffi¬ 
culty through the dchris that lined the sea¬ 
ward side of the grove, we selected a 
couple of young palm-trees. These were 
felled and cut to lengths of twenty 
feet, and the rungs firmly fastened, making 
a serviceable ladder. 'This we towed be¬ 
hind the boat, and on landing on the rock 
we scaled the perpendicular height with 
comparative ease. 

The ladder was then hauled up and 
placed against the towering, weed-covered 
sides of the San Philipo^ and, led by my 
father, we all ascended and gained the 
deck of the wreck. 

" Be careful, sir," cautioned the 
bo’sun; ‘‘the deck may be rotten in 
places.” 

‘‘ All right, Mr. Wilkins," replied my 
father, ‘‘ I see the divers have been hard 
at work, for the waist has practically been 
cleared." 

But before attempting to go below, my 
father made his way aft, and, clambering 
cautiously over the successive breaks of 
the tiers of decks, reached the towering 
poop. Here the stump of the mizzen-mast 
still projected a couple of feet above the 
deck, while a litter of rotten rope trailed 
across the poop from the mizzen chains, 
and a rusty mass of iron alone remained 
to denote what had at one time been the 
three poop lanterns. 

It was not, however, to this scene of de¬ 
solation that my father’s attention was 
directed. From the commanding position 
we had, for the first time, a complete view 
of the results of the upheaval, and to our 
consternation we found th.at the lagoon was 
converted into a land-locked sheet of 
water, huge rocks forming a massive semi¬ 
circular barrier from shore to shore. The 
Fortuna was a prisoner, and, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, seemed doomed to lie 


within the lagoon till she rotted and sank 
at her moorinn. 

The original entrance had, as I have 
already mentioned, been closed up by 
lofty masses of rock, while throughout the 
whole length of the newly formed reef 
there was not, as far as we could see, any 
part less than twenty feet above the level 
of high water. 

For several minutes my father stood 
looking at the scene with absolute dejection 
written on his face. It seemed as if all his 
hopes were shattered at one blow. 

" Cheer up, old fellow," said his 
brother, sympathetically, though he, too, 
was keenly alive to the extent of our mis¬ 
fortune. ‘‘It might be worse; we’ve got 
the yacht intact, the treasure under our 
feet, and, what is more, our lives have been 
miraculously preserved." 

‘‘ Our lives, ’tis true. But what is the nee 
of the treasure when the yacht is hope¬ 
lessly imprisoned ? ’’ 

‘‘ There’s a saying, ‘ Don’t holler till 
you’re out of the wood ’; it could have very 
well been added : ‘ Don’t cry till you’ve 
tried to find a way out’; so don’t worry till 
we’ve made a careful exploration of the 
reef. I suppose people at home have read 
a report in the daily papers before now, a 
telegram from Professor Milne to the effect 
that a great seismic disturbance has been 
recorded, the probable area affected being 
approximately 11,000 miles away." 

‘‘ Oh, yes," replied my father, with a 
slight suspicion of sarcasm. *‘ Imagine 
the interest it causes to the majority of 
the British Public; but, so long as his 
pocket isn’t touched, the average man 
doesn’t care, even if half the surface of 
the globe is turned upside down; but let 
a cat or a dog scratch up his front 
garden-" 

‘‘Oh, for pity’s sake stop moralising. 
Let’s make a start and explore the ship. 
See, the men have already nearly cleared 
away the mud from the main hatch." 

Before long my father had shaken off 
his depression and was hard at work 
clearing the weed and sand. The hatches 
were forced open with crowbars, and we 
had our first view of the main deck. Con¬ 
sidering the time the vessel had lain at 
the bottom of the sea, the amount of dirt 
and sand that had worked its way 
between decks was remarkably small; but 
on descending the ladder it seemed a.s if 
wo were in a broad, low-roofed cave. 

Through the gun-ports, now festooned 
with seaweed, the sunlight filtered, causing 
a thick nauseating mist to rise from the 
sodden timbers; while on the starboard 
side was a tangled collection of timber 
and iron, the remains of the ship’s ord¬ 
nance, all the iron guns having been reduced 
to a softness resembling plumbago ; but 
eight pieces of brass ordnance still retained 
their ori^nal appearand, save for the 
discoloration caused by the action of the 
salt water. 

‘‘ Let’s see what there is in the cabins 
aft," said Uncle Herbert, making for a 
half-open door; ‘‘ I suppose no one 
brought a lantern?—it’s pitch dark." 

Even as he spoke the door creaked and 
moved slowly inwards, while a strange 
rushing noise was heard in the alley-way. 
Jumping backwards, my uncle raised an 
axe that he was carrying, and assumed a 
defensive attitude, while the rest of us, 
in breathless expectancy, awaited de¬ 
velopments. 

Again the shuffling noise was repeated, 
and out of the darkness projected a long, 
greenish-hued, repulsive-looking object, 
terminating in a pair of formidable 
nippers, and in another moment a gigantic 
crab, fully five feet across iU shell. 
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fliiambled out of the gloom, turned partly 
over on its eide to pass the doorway, and 
made straight for us. 

** Call yourself a Comishman, and 
afraid of a crab/’ exclaimed my father 
as my uncle turned and ran for safety. 

But it was not a cause for jest. One 
of the men stabbed at the creature with a 
crowbar, but, seizing the iron between its 
formidable claws, the monster wrenched it 
from the man’s grasp, nearly throwing 
him to the deck. Another struck a heavy 
blow with an axe, but the steel seemed 
to have no effect upon the tough armour 
of the brute’s shell, and it was clear that 
a man would stand little chance if caught 
by those powerful nippers. 

“ Hack off his legs,” shouted the bo’sun, 
and, snatching an axe from one of the 
seamen, he put all his strength into a 
powerfiil cut at the creature’s leg. The 
steel bit deeply into the member, but, be¬ 
fore the bo’sun could withdraw the axe, 
the crab spun round, swept the bo’sun off 
his feet, and made for its prostrate an¬ 
tagonist, who, wedged against the ship’s 
side had no chance of escape. But 
before the hideous brute could ac¬ 
complish its object, Lord, the quarter¬ 
master, made a bound and alighted on 
its shell, and with his axe dealt two 
smashing blows at the creature’s eyes. 
This interference caused the crab to 
swerve from its purpose, and, raising 
itself, threw the quartermaster to keep 
company with the bo’sun. 

Taking advantage of the raised position 
of the brute, my father fired three shots 
in quick succession from his revolver 
straight into its head, and, having had 
more than it cared about, the crab re¬ 
treated for its den, but, before it reached 
the doorway, it stopped, gave a few con¬ 
vulsive struggles, and fell dead, a thin 
stream of pale-coloured blood trickling 
over the slimy decks into the dihris on 
the lee side. 

” Hot work wbil/' it lasted,” remarked 
my father, ejecting the three empty cylin¬ 
ders and reloading his revolver. Move 
the thing out of the way, and let’s explore 
the cabins. I hope there are no more of 
that sort, though.” 

One of the men had returned with a 
lantern from the whaler, and by its aid we 
began our tour of the cabins and state¬ 
rooms. There were multitudes of crabs, 
large and small, though none approaching 


in size the one we had killed; several small 
cuttlefish squirmed in the mud that was 
ankle-deep on the floors; while overhead 
the mouldering beams were alive with im¬ 
mense worms, gliding in and out of the 
innumerable tunnels they had eaten in the 
timbers. 

Most of the cabin doors were locked, but 
so rotten was the woodwork that a kick was 
sufficient to demolish them. The first five 
or six were practically empty, though one 
contained a number of brass-hilted swords, 
all in a more or less rust-eaten condition. 
At length we came to one over which were 
the letters ”. . . apitan.” 

” This ought to contain something worth 
having, being the captain’s,” remarsed my 
uncle, bursting open the door. Compared 
with the rest of the cabins this apartment 
was large and well-lighted, the stern 
window being fairly free from the trailing 
weeds. 

Rotting curtains still hung from the 
walls; furniture that for nearly two cen¬ 
turies had floated against the once-gilded 
ceiling had fallen in utter confusion on 
the mud-covered floor, while there was the 
usual scurrying of swarms of shell-fish, as 
they sought shelter in the darker recesses 
of the room. 

In the centre stood two massive chests, 
bound with iron, and to these my father 
hastened, ignoring the crabs that impeded 
his footsteps. 

“Hurry up with the crowbar,” he ex¬ 
claimed excitedly, and, inserting the iron 
bar underneath the lid, he put nis whole 
strength into the task of prizing open one 
of the chests. 

With all his powerful efforts the lid 
defied him, and, calling the bo’sun to his 
aid, both of them bent to the stout lever. 
The wood creaked and groaned, yet neither 
did the chest move nor did the lid fly open. 

“There’s weight in it,” exclaimed the 
bo’sun, wiping his heated brow; “if we 
are not careful the whole box of tricks will 
fall through into the hold.” 

“ Yes, we must look out for that,” replied 
my father; “ already the floor seems to bo 
giving.” 

“ More than the lid does, I’m thinking,” 
assented the bo’sun. “ We must try what 
a sledge-hammer and wedges will do.” 
This meant sending back to the FoTtuna\ 
so, while the whaler was away, we con¬ 
tinued our exploration of the cabin. There 
were three silver images, blackened by sea¬ 


water, several gold and silver-mounted 
sword-hilts, a drawer full of gold coins, 
bearing dates between 1590 ana 1701, tan¬ 
kards and plates of precious metal, and 
several securely sealed bottles, containing 
as we afterwards found, winei. 

“ Ah, now we can tackle the chests,” 
exclaimed Uncle Herbert, as the men 
returned with a sledge-hammer and a 
regular armoury of cold-chisels. “ This one 
first.” 

A few heavy blows and the lid flew open; 
then, by the aid of the crowbar the work 
was completed, and the lid went back 
with a loud creaking sound. The chest 
was filled to the brim with small bars of 
solid gold. 

“ Hurrah, my lads! ” shouted my father 
in his excitement. “ This alone will repay 
us. You can take it from me that once we 
get this safely home every man of the crew 
will be able to live in comfort till the end 
of his days.” 

A rousing cheer greeted this announce¬ 
ment; then, closing the lid, my father 
directed the men to burst open the other 
chest. 

This we found to contain mostly silk- 
stuffs, all, of course, utterly spoiled by age 
and sea-water; but at the bottom was a 
complete set of Church plate, made of gold 
and blazing with precious stones. 

“ Some cathedral in Spain is the poorer 
by this,” remarked Uncle Herbert, holding 
up a massive chalice to the glassless stem- 
window and allowing the light to play on 
the dazzling stones. “ What do you pro¬ 
pose to do, Howard? I don’t think wo 
can rest at ease till the whole of this stuff is 
safely aboard the Fortuna.** 

“ Neither can we. We’ll explore the 
hold now, and directly afterwards we’ll 
begin to tranship the contents of the 
chests.” 

“ We must lose no time, then; for it will 
take the rest of the day.” 

A hasty examination of the hold showed 
us that the silver cargo of the San Philipo 
was no myth; the ballast was composed of 
solid silver “ pigs.” 

“We’ll return to the Fortuna now,” 
decided my father. “ You, Herbert, had 
better superintend the shifting of the con¬ 
tents of the chests. To-morrow, if all’s 
well, we’ll tackle the silver, and, if the 
gig’s repaired, four men and the bo’sun 
can explore the reef.” 

(To he continued,) 


^ 

How IT ALL Happened; or, a Young Cricketers Triumph. 

By Rev, A. S, MALAN, D,Dm 


r i Sixth Form did not get wind of that 
row in hall, and its memories soon 
drifted from public interest into the mist 
of past history. But the incident left an 
impression on Lance not easy to be shaken 
off. His self-esteem had been crashed; 
he felt degraded and ashamed; the con¬ 
sciousness of inability to cope with the 
vulgarity of brute force had a disquieting 
influence which grew upon him and affected 
his nerve. 

The experience of the cricket field made 
it evident that Lance was off bis form. In 
the match against the Town he went in first 
and was out second ball by an easy catch 
at point. Against Crownborough he made 
five, and was bowled by a yorker. Crossfield, 
Wilkinson, and other doughty members of the 


CHAPTER V. 

team did great things occafflonally, but the 
match-card showed a sad falling-off from the 
grand record of Gordon’s last year. 

The masters noticed a like deterioration 
in Lance’s school-work; his form-master 
reported him to the Doctor, and sent up an 
exercise of latin prose as evidence of dis¬ 
reputable work; the paper was blotched, 
like a bluebell glade in spring, with incrimi¬ 
nating digs of the master’s penciL 

“ Lance, that exercise is disgraceful I ” 
said the Doctor. “ What is the matter with 
you, lad ? You have fallen off in work and 
play. What is wrong ? ” 

Lance made no answer, and the Doctor 
proceeded. “ I know boys hate sneaking, 
and rightly. Your silence betrays you. I 
suspect there is some trouble with the boys 


that weighs on your mind. If so, live it 
down, lad ; shake it off ; don’t let it worry 
you; pluck up heart; don’t be cowed. 
‘ If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small’ ” 

The Doctor’s words soaked, and had some 
effect. Lance battled with himself to shake 
off gloom; and gleams of light gradually 
stole in upon the darkness. But owl-eyed 
Bray did more than the Doctor to ease his 
distemper. 

Bray said to him : “ I’m awfully sorry 
for you, Lance; you’ve never got over it. 
The chaps think Giles an awful cad, only 
they dare not say it openly. They think 
you were jolly plucky to beard the brute. 
I only wish you would bat like you used to; 
that would bring them round.” 
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** l wish 1 ooold. . • • What an ass 1 am t 
But you've backed me ap a lot, Bray, and 
I'm awfully grateful'* 

You’ll 1m all right, if you do whatl 
tell you." 

" What’s that T " 

" Go in first in Marsley Match, and carry 
your bat for a oentury. Somehow 1 feel 
oock sure you could if you chose.” 

" I say, Bray, that’s a large order! ’* 

It was evident that the boys seemed better* 
disposed towards Lanoe as the weeks went 
on. Some who had sneered and snubbed 
him went out of their way to be civil. 

But what specially helped to reinstate 
Lance in his own estimation was a repetition 
of the incident which caused all his trouble. 
Two days before Marsley Match the Sixth 
were again detained by the Doctor, and 
Lance found himself once more alone at the 
high table at tea. He said grace, and the 
boys sat down. From first to last the meal 
proceeded with exemplary behaviour; just 
a subdued buzz of quiet talking, with tinkle 
of spoons, and when Lance said grace again, 
the boys left the hall in perfect order. 

The day of the great match came. 
Marsley’s record for the season was as 
brilliant as St. Swithun’s was the reverse; 
Marsley was full of confidence, eager to 
wipe out the stain of last year's defeat. 

The drag brought them to the ground at 
2.30, ready arrayed for play, so no time was 
lost. Marsley won the toas and took 
innings. Their captain, Anderson, and 
Sincl^, were soon equipped, and walked 
to the wickets with the air of stalwarts. 
Anderson took gimr^ the umpire called 
‘‘ play" and Wilkinson bowled. Runs 
came slowly while the batsmen played them* 
■elves in ; St. Swithun’s fielding was sound ; 
Lance at cover-point stopped many hard 
hits in brilliant fashion, wUch often elicited 
idiouts of Well fielded! " And when he 
ran ten yards and caught Anderson one 
hand low down, the applause was deafening. 
One wicket for 66. 

Maralfiy had a stioiig batting side. The 


second wicket put on 40 runs, and the 100 
went up before it fell The eighth wicket fell 
with the score at 200, and the side was out 
for 210. 

" That’s a taU score 1 " said Crossficld to 
Lance, as they walked to the pavilion. 

" We can only do our best to beat it." 

** Good ! I like to hear an echo of the old 
confidence trick." 

Some of the juniors, who were prowling 
about the scoring tent, took courage to 
approach nearer. The order of going in had 
b^n settled, and the scorer had written the 
names clear to read. Bray’s goggles had 
glared upon the sheet. “ That’s aU right," 
he thought, " Lance is going in first." 

With laugh and chaff the Marsley meu 
came out to field; with a backing of 210 
they could afford to be chirpy. Middle 
stumps were planted on the edge of the pitch, 
and the bowlers knocked ^em spinning 
with tremendous puce. 

“That will show them what to expect," 
said Sinclair, as Lanoe and Orossfield were 
seen coming to the wickets. 

Lance awaited the first balL It came 
down swiftly, just clear of the off-stump. 
A batsman might have been excused for 
discreetly leaving it alone, but Lance 
thought otherwise. He cut the ball 
splendidly through the slips to the boundary, 
watching it travel without running. The 
stroke was cheered to the echo. The second 
baU was on the leg-stump, and Lance made 
another boundaiy^ to square-leg. Cheers 
were redoubled. The third bidl was a 
half*volley dead straight; Lance put all his 
strength into forwaid play, and drove it 
along the ground hard to the boundary. The 
cheering threatened to die of exhaustion. 
Lance played the rest of the over in quiet 
style. 

Three boundaries off the first three balls 
was a sensational commencement of an 
innings. The effect was felt on both sides; 
the home team was uplifted with hope, 
their antagonists were dismayed writh 
apprehension. Crossfield soon settled down 


to honest punishment of the bowling, whiXs 
Lance gave the spectators such a treat as 
they had never ^red hope to see. The 
telegraph showed 80 when Crossfield sac- 
cumbed to a bailer for 36. The 100 followed 
for the second wicket. Then WilkinsoD 
made a good stand, with 160 totalled before 
he left. Changes of bowling had been tried 
in vain, the bat was triumphant, and St 
Swithun’s had the match well in hand. 
The side was all out within ten minutes of 
time for a total of 234 ; Lanoe caizied his bat 
for 112. 

To say that " nothing remained but the 
shouting ’’ would not adequately ezprem the 
situation ; for human lungs have a limit 
to endurance, and voices were already hoarse 
with continual cheers. 

The moment stumps weie drawn, the boys 
surged over the ground in a turmoil of 
exidtation. Giles, foremost of all, had Lance 
seated on his broad shoulders before anyone 
knew what was happening. Followed by 
the roaring crowd, Lance towered aloft, 
borne in triumph to the company of masters, 
their wives and daughters, and the throng 
of their assembled friends. The tribute of 
their applause bewildered the hero, and it 
was a relief to be at last deposited in the 
pavilion. 

The fruits of success were overwhelming in 
‘the satisfaction they brought to Lance. 
Everyone attributed the glory of victory to 
him. Those first three l^undariea, unique 
in the annals of the school cricket, srere 
simply magnificent; and paved the game 
with irresistible assurance. The Doctor 
publicly praised Lance’s play; the tide 
of jMpularity might have swept a less humble 
votary off his feet. But Lanoe stood firm 
without a shade of swagger. He said to 
Bray, " It was all your doing; I ahoiild 
never have thought of going in first if yon 
had not spoken." 

And Bray looked up with dimmed' 
spectacles, in silence more eloquent thac* 
words. 

[the end.] 


THE FATE OF ARCHIE GRAHAM: 

AN O’ER-TRUE STORY OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


CHAPTES IV.— rOBCIBLE ABOUMBNT. 

I T was two evenings later, and Widow 
Kennedy—who with her sixteen-year- 
old daughter lived in a little cottage on the 
Antrim shore of Lough Neagh—was pre¬ 
paring their frugal supper of oaten " stir¬ 
about " (i.e. porridge) by the flickering 
light of a blazing turf fire. The door 
opening on to the “ causeway ” was shut 
and secured by a heavy wooden bar, for it 
was a lonely place for two unprotected 
females, in such wild and troublous times, 
when so many broken men from the '98 
rebellion were prowling round the country. 

As a rule the widow was not given to 
nervousness, but on this particular night 
she felt strangely uneasy in mind, and 
more than once examined the fastenings 
of window-shutter and door; a proceed¬ 
ing which drew from her lively daughter 
the remark that NO body was likely to 
rin awa' wi* the boose." 

" Not wi* the boose, my dearie,** said 
her mother, ** but I canna forget that we 
hae the money for the coo, oor neighbour 
the blacksmith sold for us in the Fair; an* 
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there's a plenty in the countryside, if 
they kenned the siller was here, would be 
payin' the weedow a veesit, without so 
much as by yer leave.** 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
a heavy step was heard on the rough 
cobblestones outside, followed by a low but 
eager knocking on the door. 

" Preserve us a’! ** the widow cried. 
“ What’s yon? ’’ while her daughter made 
a grab for the heather " besom ’’ to use as 
a weapon of defence; and then ensued a 
parley with the unknown outside the dour. 

Be awa’ oot o* that aboot yer bizness 
afore I loose the dog on ye," said Mrs. 
Kennedy, assuming as martial a tone as 
she could, and wishing inwardly that her 
"siller** was still with her friend the 
blacksmith. But Archie Graham (for it 
was he) begged so imploringly " For 
shelter for the niebt for a lad that had 
lost his way,** that at last womanly pity 
joined with curiosity induced the widow 
to cautiously open the door for about an 
inch, Mary standing ready meanwhile 
with the "besom*’ prepared for emer¬ 
gencies. 


But the white face and evident nttsr- 
exhaustion of the lad at the door speedily 
drove all thoughts of danger out of their 
heads, and in a few moments he was seated 
at the fire, eating " stirabout ’* with the 
eagerness of a starving man, the door once- 
more safely shut and bolted, while mother 
and daughter compassionately regarded 
their uninvited guest. 

He was indeed sadly changed from the 
cheery youth of a few days previously. 
Two nights spent in the open air, with 
long toilsome marches in the daytime over 
unlmown and rough country; scanty food 
(for he was afraid to venture into houses 
except when driven by desperate hunger), 
and no companionship, with the dread of 
capture always before his eyes,—small 
wonder was it that Archie had become the 
ghost of his former self. 

To the widow’s queries he gave evasive 
replies, that he was on his way to friends 
in Antrim County (which he inwardly 
hoped might prove true), and not knowing 
the country had mistaken his road; his 
parents did not need him at home, as there 
were plenty of other children, so he was- 
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_ to try ftnd find work with these 
sher friends on the coast 

But the heat and comfort of the fire 
brought on uncontrollable drowsiness, his 
head drooped and eyes closed with sleep, 
and seeing this the kindly widow made 
him lie down on the broad settle at the 
side of the fire, and covered him with an 
old quilt; while she and her dai^hter 
retired to rest in the “room** on the 
kitchen. 

Soon the little household was wrapped 
in slumber deep and profound, the wiaow 
havmg forgotten all her uneasiness in the 
excitement of Archie’s arrival. It was 
quickly to be revived again, however, and 
in an intensified manner. In the middle 
of the night a loud and violent knocking 
was heard upon the outer door, and a 
rough voice demanded immediate admis¬ 
sion, coupled with loud threats. Mrs. 
Kennedy and her daughter hastened into 
the kitchen prepared to find their per¬ 
fidious visitor admitting accomplices bent 
on robbery, but to their surprise Archie 
was still sound asleep and snoring. 

A good shaking brought him to his 
senses speedily, and when the widow tear¬ 
fully accused him of being in lea^e with 
the man whose blows now shook the door, 
his reply was brief but decisive. “ Ye*ll 
see soon whether I*m on his side or no,** 
4Uid with these words Archie seized the 
iron “crook** (used for hanging heavy 
pots and pans over the fire), and placed 
himself behind the door, which was now 
giving way beneath the blows. 

A moment later and it burst inwards, 
«nd a huge man with blackened face 
strode in, ordering the widow to “ Gie up 
at once the siller she got for the coo, and 
no* to be lang aboot it.’* What more he 
would have said remains unknown, for at 
this precise moment Archie (himself un¬ 
seen in the darkness) brought down his 
“crook** with all his force upon the 
robber*8 skull, and the giant went down 
like a log on the floor. 


A brief examination showed—to Archie’s 
relief—that though badly hurt and un¬ 
conscious the man was not dead, and then 
the widow made the greatest discovery of 
alL When bathing the wound on his head, 
the black washed off his face, and revealed 
the well-known features of her trusted 
friend and neighbour, the blacksmith^ 
the very man through whom she had dis¬ 
posed of her cow ! It was evident that 
greedy to obtain the money, but not dar¬ 
ing openly to retain it, he had devised this 
plan of passing himself off as a robber, 
tnuting to his blackened face and feigned 
voice to escape recognition. 

Mrs. Kennedy was overcome with grati¬ 
tude to Archie, for, but for him, they would 
probably have been murdered as well as 
robbed, and Mary’s dark eyes expressed 
the thanks she was too shy to utter; 
thanks which he valued, if truth be told, 
more than all her mother’s words. And, 
feeling now secure of their sympathy, he 
told them all his story as they sat round 
the hearth fire waiting for the dawn : the 
prisoner lying still unconscious, but with 
nis hands bound for fear of accidents. 


CHAPTER V.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 

After long and anxious consultation the 
widow declared that escape for Archie 
was now impossible, unless they could 
enlist important aid. “ When it gets Ucht 
enow tae see, I’ll gang up tae the big hoose 
an’ tell his Lordship the hale story frae 
first tae last. Dinna be feart o* him gieing 
ye up, laddie, for what ye hae dune this 
nicht for the weedow an* wean o* Weelyum 
Kennedy, what was fosten brother to his 
Lordship’s father, will mak him more nor 
well disposed towards ye. Bide here wi* 
Mary, an* watch over that rapscallion in 
the comer till I come back.’* 

Lord Artmore, wakened at an unusually 
early hour, turned a veiy sleepy ear at 
first to the inportunate widow, but drowsi¬ 


ness quickly gave way to interest when he 
heard her story. He insisted on walking 
back with her, and after a short interview 
with Archie at the cottage, he became an 
eager and enthusiastic abettor in the lad’s 
escape. Dressed in some of his Lordship’s 
clothes, and sitting beside him in that 
nobleman’s carriage, Archie reached 
Dublin in safety six days later; and next 
morning, with his new friend’s words of 
farewell ringing in his ears, and a well- 
filled purse in his pocket, he found him¬ 
self on the deck of the sailing packet 
Erin*s Pridey bound for the then unknown 
“ Land of the West.’* 


For five years letters came at intervals 
to the quiet farmhouse, bringing a breath 
of the outside world, and telling of the 
exile’s success and prosperity. Then John 
Graham died, of “decline’* his neigh¬ 
bours said, but rather, as his wife knew, 
of remorse over his rash act, for which he 
was sincerely and truly penitent. He left 
behind him a written confession; and 
Hugh, the second boy, being now old 
enough to manage the farm, Mrs. Graham 
and the rest of the family decided upon 
what seemed a desperate venture—no 
less than emigrating to America. With 
them went bonny Mary Kennedy, who, 
since her mother’s death a year previously, 
had lived with them and shared their for¬ 
tunes. 

Lord Artmore had conveyed the news 
of Archie’s adventures and subsequent 
escape to his parents after he sailed, and 
Mrs. Graham regarded the girl as her own 
daughter. Such she became in reality 
soon after their arrival in the States; and 
to-day some of the most respected and 
valued citizens of Philadelphia, the 
Quaker City, are the desoendante of 
Archie and Mary Graham. 

[THE END.] 



PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 


I ST7PTOSB Pettychap must have rather 
disjointed poor old Buckstone’s nose 
when he arrived. Buck was a very de¬ 
cent chap, you know—captain ot the 
f^ter team and all that—^but he rather 
liked to have things all his own way, and 
till the coming of PeUychap he certainly 
was pretty much cock of the roost. But 
Pettychap, merely by his stronger per- 
fionality, had very soon knocked all that 
on the head, and Buckstone found himself 
accommodated with a back seat. 

Pettychap had been with us about a 
month, when in some mysterious way a 
rumour began to circulate to the effect 
that, in spite of all his side and cheek, he 
could not use his fists for nuts. By the 
light of later events it became quite ap¬ 
parent that it was Buckstone who started 
the theory on its journeys. 

Well, one Wednesday afternoon we 
were all down either at the nets or loung¬ 
ing about the cricket pavilion, and 
Pettychap was lazing idly on one of the 
seats scoring for a pick-up match be¬ 
tween some of the fellows. In his usual 


SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

n.— pettychap’ s first fight. 

good-natured way he had readily con¬ 
sented to this rather irksome task, 
although, as we had soon found out, 
nothing on earth would induce him to 
play. 

“ I can’t understand it, y’know,” he 
drawled, as he leisurely marked a 
maiden over with his stump of pencil. 
“ What pleasure can those chaps find in 
rushing about in the glaring sun when 
they might be sculling up-stream among 
the trees or cooling themselves in the water 
along with the trout? ** 

Hazard came up at this moment, and, 
plumping himself down beside Pettychap, 
looked over his shoulder at the score- 
book. As he did so his eye wandered over 
towards the door of the pavilion, and 
rested u^on Buckstone and a little knot of 
his special friends who were just then 
coming out. 

“ Hullo,’* he exclaimed in an under¬ 
tone, “ what are they up to? ’* 

His question was provoked by the some¬ 
what self-conscious expression of the 
little party and their repeated glances in 


Pettychyj’s direction. *rhe latter looked 
up as Hazard spoke, and surveyed the 
new-comers with his half-sleepy stare. 
Then Twinkle, who was batting, made a 
six, and Pettychap turned his eyes away 
to make a note of it. 

Presently some of the rest of us began 
to watch Buckstone too : somehow we 
could not help thinking he was up to no 
good, and when he left his friends for a 
moment and strolled up to Pettychap 
with what was obviously affected careless¬ 
ness, our suspicions wore still more 
aroused. 

He only looked at the scoring, and 
then went away again, but I believe that 
from that very moment Pettychap knew 
what was in the wind, although it was 
some time before the rest of us guessed. 
Yet everyone had suddenly become re¬ 
markably interested. 

Buckstone hovered round for a second 
or so, and Pettychap, with hie usual guile¬ 
less smile, shifted the book so that he 
could see. The latter made a pretence 
of looking, and carelessly brushed against 
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Pettychap*8 knee as he went away, 
causing the book to spin out of that 
youth’s hand and to fall to the ground at 
a distance of some feet. 

“ Hullo ! ” I said to myself. 

A look of surprise overspread Petty- 
chap’s face, but, saying nothing, he got up 
and re-appropriated his property. I had 
not seen him when he was being baited 
before, and I looked for a grim smile— 
which did not come. 

Meanwhile Buckstone had rejoined his 
allies, who greeted him with covert grins, 
and, from what we could see, were evi¬ 
dently trying to persuade him to make 
another advance. 

In a few minutes he again sallied forth, 
and this time accidentafiy bashed Petty- 
chap’s hat over his eyes. The game was 
perfectly obvious to all of us by this time, 
and we were rather surprised to see a look 
of anxiety creep into Pettychap’s face as 
he pushed his straw back into its usual 
position. 

“ I say,” whispered Twinkle to me, I 
believe they’re right, and the chap’s a 
funk after all.” 

Inwardly I said ” No,” but I did not 
oblige Twinkle with my views on the sub¬ 
ject; I was too interested to talk. 

Buckstone was again making his way 
towards Pettychap, and this time trod 
heavily on his toa 

Surely, I said to mvself, he will arise 
and smite this time. &ut not a bit of it. 
Pettychap’s cheeks—or so it seemed to us 
—had actually paled, and as he drew his 
foot meekly away he looked up at Buck- 
ctone with a smile which but half hid the 
expression of one who understands but 
will not comprehend. 

Buckstone was fast growing reckless, 
and he saw and read that look of Petty¬ 
chap’s as plainly as the rest of us : his 
first assault had shown him what sort of a 
fellow he was dealing with, and now we 
were all—Pettychap’s supporters, that is 
—beginning to feel rather cheap, for our 
hero seemed in as great a funk as a fellow 
well could be. 

What a trusting lot we had been! 
Simply bowing down before this new 
fellow’s lazily quick tongue and quiet 
cheek, and blindly crediting him with the 
pluck we thought must naturally go with 
such manners. Already those even who 
had been most influenced by Pettychap’s 
remarkable manner were beginning to veer 
round to Buckstone’s side. 

He went up to Pettychap a fourth time, 
and, as he approached, we saw with feel¬ 
ings of disgust that our mud idol's hand 
was apparently shaking, although he tried 
to conceal it by putting down a six that 
hadn’t been made. Buckstone wobbled the 
book about so that he couldn’t write, and 
Pettychap laughed an entirely mirthless 
laugh, exclaiming in a pleading voice : 

“ Chuck it, old fellow ! ” 

For answer Buckstone bashed Petty¬ 
chap’s hat dowm over his eyes once again, 
only this time with a good deal more force 
than went with comfort. 

Then, without a moment’s warning, and 
like a steam piston, Pettychap’s loosely 
fitting arm shot out, ana his left fist 
squashed Buckstone’s nose almost flat with 
his face, evoking a howl of pain from him 
which opened our mouths and eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“ Young fellow,” drawled Pettychap, 
rising slowly and slipping off his browm 
blazer, “I’m going to be awfully cross 
with you, really.” 

“ Oh I ” cried Buckstone, who had 
quickly recovered his self-possession, and 
now spioke with real contempt in his tone. 
•‘Talk like an ordinary numan being. 


can’t you? You know all that slow-talk 
business is only put on for effect, and I 
don’t think it’s particularly funny. 

” Gracious, boys, he’s angry with me ! ” 
exclaimed Pettychap, with one of his rare 
grins, and just as slowdy as ever. 

Indeed, what he said was quite true; 
poor Buckstone’s plans were quite put out 
as soon as his opponent asserted himself. 
No doubt Buckstone had pictured himself 
as the cool master of the situation, calmly 
facing an impotent and enraged Pettychap 
with all his slow reserve thrown aside. 
Y'et here was the very reverse; probably 
Pettychap knew exactly the effect his 
words would have, and had probably only 
used them after ample deliberation, with 
the result that now he stood up collectedly, 
with the whole scene in his hands, to w'eld 
it as he thought fit. What chance had 
Buckstone, I asked myself, in the fight 
that was to follow; the mere fact of the 
leadership being so rudely dashed from his 
hand and enforcing him to a mental change 
of ground would prove a disadvantage. 

We all crow’ded round as the two faced 
each other in earnest. Pettychap stood 
well forward from the hips, with his head 
down, and watching Buckstone’s every 
movement from under his concentrated 
brows. Buckstone, as was usual with him, 
stood erect, a little stiff at the shoulders 
(an old fault), and held his head well back. 

Thus they started sparring, and from 
the outset I saw how cleverly Pettychap 
was drawing Buckstone, watching his dex¬ 
terous feints with admiration. How small 
we felt at not having had sufficient faith in 
old Pettychap ! How he had gulled us all! 
We had all seen his frightened face during 
Buckstone’s hostile overtures—we had all 
seen his hand tremble. What a set of 
fools we were ! 

Suddenly, after what seemed an age, 
Buckstone struck. Up went Pettychap’s 
guard in a twinkling, and in another in¬ 
stant he had driven his opponent back into 
a corner of the verandah where we stood. 
Once in the corner Buckstone faced round 
with all his old aggression, and the blows 
became greater in number from each side. 
Pettychap was getting up steam, his eyes 
glistening with apparent enjoyment, and we 
all marvelled at the lithe energy which he 
displayed. I was amazed to think that 
this was always in reserve beneath his cold 
exterior; I should never have thought it 
possible. 

In two minutes Hazard, who had con¬ 
stituted himself timekeeper and general 
master of the ceremonies, called time. 

“ Hang time ! ” said Pettychap, without 
stopping in the fight. ” There’s only going 
to be one round.” 

Buckstone assented to this novel 
arrangement with a nod, and then Petty¬ 
chap went for him in earnest. I tell you 


Buckstone had all his work cut out to keep 
his features out of harm’s way, let alone 
getting in a blow on his own account. 

In another minute they had grown a 
little quieter, and Buckstone was fast 
fagging. Cautiously they crept round 
each other, till, with a lightning bash in 
the chest, Buskstone brought Pettychap 
to the ground. 

“Good!” many shouted. ‘‘Do some 
more of ’em ! ” 

But Pettychap was up in a moment, not 
a wit the worse for his fall, and in abont 
two seconds had again driven Buckstone 
into a corner, gaining a clinch. 

‘‘ Break away ! ” was sounded from al) 
sides, mingled with a few cries of 
‘‘ Foul! ” 

Neither of the cries was heard by the 
combatants, who, indeed, broke away, but 
still went on whole-heartedly scrapping. 

So intent were we all that we did not 
notice a squat, fat little figure approaching, 
and it had pushed itself well in among us 
before we heard the strident voice of Herr 
Strauss. 

*‘Ach! Vat you do?” he demanded, 
as he made his way intrepidly into the 
ring. 

Neither Buckstone nor Pettychap had 
heard him, and they were still going for 
each other like two bull-dogs, when he 
reached up and laid a strong, chubby 
hand on the collar of each and hauled 
them back on their heels. 

” Vy you fight?” he asked in the 
breathless way of most Germans when 
aroused. ‘‘ ’Oo stahded dis r-row? ” 

‘‘I’m afraid I did,” admitted Petty¬ 
chap, who knew that the promoter of a 
fight always got the heaviest impo. 

*‘ No it wasn’t, sir, it was me,” cor¬ 
rected Buckstone, in sportsmanlike, if un¬ 
grammatical, English. 

‘‘Oh, no, old boy,” urged Pettychap, 
addressing his fellow-culprit over the little 
master‘8 head. ‘‘ I struck the first blow, 
you remember.” 

‘‘ Oh, no, you didn’t,” protested Buck¬ 
stone, at the same time feeling his nose in 
a way which made us all laugh. 

‘‘ But vy, if you such goot friends, you 
wish to fight ? asked Herr Strauss, who 
saw through their wrangling. ‘‘ It vood 
be mooch better to shake-ands. Most 
certainly.” 

He pronounced ‘‘ shake hands ” as if it 
were one word, and were a sort of national 
fetish peculiar to the English. 

And he left them shaking-ands.” 

As he turned away with his merry 
smile I heard him say something about the 
English customs, and the diflBculty he had 
in understanding them. He was a good 
old soul, and not a bit above poking a littlo 
fun at himself. 

(To he continued.) 
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A CANVAS CANOE CRUISE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By QBOROB PONTIN. 

Author of “ A Sectional Canoe” “ Tjtpes of Ow Merdtant Service” etc. etc. 

PAHT U. 

rilHE bay waa large, and on its shores were It was now midday, and the fog had place I got the canoe up into a sheltered 
X several towns of importance; farther all cleared away, leaving a fine sunny day creek and made her snug, and after baling 

down still were smaller towns to which and a very light air of wind, just an ideal out a little water which had got into the 

the excursion steamers ran in the summer breeze for a canoe, though the Artist well, 1 made her fast with an extra painter 

months. These ports, however, necessi- would have stood a good bit of wind before and rigged up my awning for the night, 

tated a long sail, which, in the event of a she felt too much of it. The evening soon came, as with the sun- 

probable gale, might not be any too plea- The back beach at Williamstown was set darkness came and stars began to 
sant in getting into shelter. Gales spring now abreast on the starboard side, not a peep out, and seemed to be watching over 
up with great suddenness in these parts, very interesting or picturesque coast line. the solitary occupant of the canoe. A 
and many a yachtsman has had cause to A rocky foreshore with scrubby grass, and passenger steamer passed not far out, her 
remember the occurrence. Then to get be- here and there a mound which suggested row of cabin lights showing clear, and the 
calmed ten miles from anywhere was also a fort, and the turn beyond consisting rapid splash of her paddle-wheels pro- 
not very alluring, so I decided on a sail chiefly of weatherboard houses of one claimed her to be the Ozone returning 
round the bay, then to make for the river storey. from Sorrento. The chirping of countl^ 

and sail up to Melbourne, and past the The quaint white lighthouse, known as locusts on shore made a deafening din, 
city to the Upper Yarra of which I had the ball tower, makes a good landmark these cicada being the playthings of the 

had a previous acquaintance some years when nearing the piers. youthful colonials. Various strange sounds 

^^ore. There is an almost forgotten early Vic- awoke me at times, but I managed to get 

I took sketching naaterial with me, and, torian cemetery close by here, and beneath sufficient rest, and awoke at daylight 
not forgetting provisions and fishing lines, its lichen and ivy covered tombs lie many hungry and ready for bre<akfa8t. With the 
I made all arrangements for a short holi- of the early Melbourne settlers. Convicts* aid of a spirit stove I soon had the meal 
day afloat. As I was going alone this graves are also there, and a few passengers accomplished, and after packing up all 
time I had plenty of room aboard and did who came to the colony in the fifties to seek the gear I prepared to get under way 
not anticipate being lonely, as there is their fortunes. One stone is covered with again. 

always plenty to do on board a craft Chinese characters and suggests a “ John *’ After a stretch ashore I once more got 
under sail, and the change of scene and of noble degree, but he, like all the others, into the canoe and got under way, and 
life afforded plenty of work for the sketch- was evidently forgotten long ago. (This pointed out into the open bay. A light 
i>ook. cemetery has recently been dug up and breeze was useful, and I soon had all sail 

It was early one morning when I got the bodies removed to the general ceme- 8©t again, the waves making a comfortable 
under way and pulled out into the open tery. Remains of convicts buried with sound as they pop-popped against the bows, 
water. Wind there seemed none, and a chains on their arms and legs were ex- Astern the shore was already getting 
thick haze hung about the harbour, which, humed.) a fair distance away, and I now made a 

however, promised a fine day to come. Leaving the gruesome burial ground we course for the opposite shore so as to get 
Farther down the bay the outline of the can look ahead for some miles where a a view of the shore at Mentone Bay, whose 

Gellibrand lightship could be seen, and a range of mountains, not unlike the Mai- red cliffs caught the morning sun and 

warning sound coming from that direction vem hills in shape, cross the plains, and jut reflected in the fairly quiet waters of the 

suggested a thicker fog down channel. out seaward. bay. The wind did not hold out long. 

Soon after the lightship itself became ob- These are the You-Yangs, and the sea- and I soon drifted about, 
scured, and the shore outline also vanished port of Geelong lies behind. These ranges A large ship was coming out of the bay, 
in the greyness. I could not be said to are often of a clear cobalt blue, and their being towed to sea, getting an early start 

be lost, as I knew pretty well where I was; outlines make a pleasing line in the land- to get clear of the Heads early in the day. 

still, it was not very comforting to feel scape. Looking backward over Melbourne She was one of the large four-masted 
that a steamer might come out of the fog and St. Kilda the Dandenong ranges show traders, and was bound for London with a 
at any moment and cut the canvas canoe up tree-covered to a great height. full cargo of wheat. Another Aberdeen 

through like paper. The breeze was now freshening, and with clipper towing down just astern, evidently 

I took to the oars again and pulled nearer all sail set I held on and put the city astern. laden to the hatches with wool or wheat, 

the pier, where I made fast for a while Being holiday time a number of pleasure also outward bound. These ships 

and did a bit of fishing. I did not get craft were about, and though, single- often completed their loading the same day, 

many bites, however, though a few mullet handed I was by no means lonely. A and arranged to sail together, making a 

allowed themselves to be hauled up into steam launch was rapidly overhauling me, race of 80 to 100 days home in company, 
the well, where they flapped about until a powerful and well-built vessel owned by After casting off outside, the ships have 

they were deposited in the basket for fur- a local shipwright. My brother was at been known to part company and not speak 

ther consideration when the crew got the wheel, and was taking a number of each other again until they towed up the 

ashore. friends for a trip down the bay. The English Channel together. These ships 

Once or twice a hard ruffling of the Constance was doing her top speed, now began to set sail as they went; 

surface of the water made me look up, and and looked smart as she passed churning topsails first, then topgallant and royals 

I was not a little alarmed to see the large up the water astern, making the canoe pitch were loosened and courses unfurled ready 

fin of a shark glide by close to the canons a bit, which was probably the reason she for setting at the dropping of the tug. 

side. For a moment I wished the canoe came as close as navigation permitted to The wind freshened a^ain, and I rowed 
was not made of canvas, and blamed my- hail the solitary occupant in the canoe. once more, and soon got into the middle of 
self for venturing so far out in such a craft; The Queente, a 24-ft. yacht, passed with the bay. It was not long before I had to 

but sharks are frequent in colonial waters, balloon jib set, also bound seawards. inspect the provision locker again, the 

though they rarely do any harm unless one This ill-fated vessel went dowm not long fresh air making my appetite keen, 
is overboard. A splash with the oar had after in a gale, taking with her the w'hole The canoe would have taken a much 
the desired effect of scaring away the un- crew. larger sail, but I was restricted to the 

welcome visitor, and I saw no more of him. A large mail boat now appeared in the height of the mast when making it, ae it 

I pulled a bit farther out as the fog was offing, smoke belching from her two fun- was the only piece of suitable timber I 

lifting, and after an hour’s fishing was nels. She was the Ophir, then the could get at the time, but the appearance 

rewarded by a fine catch of flathead. These crack boat of the Orient line, and was of the little vessel would have l^en im- 

are a fish which, though plentiful in Aus- making for port, having passed Cape proved by a sail with more peak, 

tralian waters, do not seem to be found Otway not many hours before. It was still forenoon as with a nice sail- 

elsewhere. They are Hat, and have a re- I had now approached near the land ing breeze I got the canoe past Port Mel- 

markably tough skin not unlike a shark’s, again, and in the vicinity of the Werribee bourne. This was formerly Sandridge, 

but make excellent eating. A couple of river, where I propo.sed to land and camp and a busy port in the gold-digging days, 

■mall yachts passed me, idly drifting out- out for the night and return the next day when the harbour was filled with ships, 

wards, evidently bound for Schnapper if weather permitted. The weather was empty, as their crews had deserted to seek 

Point or Dromana, and by the number of warm, and having brought a hammock their fortunes on the goldfields, 

hands aboard it was evident they had a and tent I was quite prepared to spend An old paddle steamer passed me, her 

picnic on the way. the night out. Selecting a suitable landing- red funnels emitting a long train of smoke 
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as she did her hourly trip to the opposite 
shore. The old Gtm had been associated 
with the bay for a number of years, 
and her worthy skipper could relate yarns 
of the early days such as made the sea trip 
one of interest to those whom he favoured 
with his adventures. A hand wave from 
his steering box showed me I had been 
noticed, though some way off, and the 
familiar figure of “ Harry ” baking tickets 
could be discerned. 

Crossing the Gem's wake, I steered 
for the shallow part of the bay where 
yachts and ships were towed generally for 
their last rest, a sort of rotten row, which 
consisted of many famous vessels now 
condemned, and converted into hulks. 

The pi^rc de resistance was un¬ 
doubtedly the old Success, the remains 
of a convict ship of the early days. Now 
a hulk, her barred windows suggested a 
prison still, and as she rose and fell slowly 
in the swell she looked a subject for many 
a gruesome tale. Making a sketch of her 
as I passed, I headed for the low rocky 
wall which forms the boundary of the river 
Yarra, near Fisherman’s Bend. At one 
part there is a break in the wall which 


mainsail lowered ; the mizzen I kept set to 
keep her head to the shore. Numerous 
moths flitted about, and I was able to get 
a stock of beautiful varieties of the vine 
moth, which were very plentiful here. I 
rested here for a couple of hours in quiet, 
stretched out in the sunshine. It seemed 
a peaceful spot, apparently miles from 
anywhere, a veritable Juan Fernandez; yet 
one was reminded of the close proximity 
of civilisation by seeing the long line of 
spars of the ships at the wharf higher up, 
and a not very distant mass of buildings 
which denoted “ Marvellous Melbourne.” 

The dome of the law courts seemed to 
show up clearest, as does St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral in London, and various tall chimneys 
indicated tthe existence of many industries 
about the city. After a time I got aboard 
again and made sail for Melbourne. Ship¬ 
ping now lined the way on both banks, 
chiefly foreign barques at first, then Yan¬ 
kees with their cargoes of kerosene oil, one 
of which had only a few days before been 
burnt to the water’s edge. The busy life 
of the city was soon felt, and after passing 
the Little Dock crammed with schooners 
from the coast and lakes I got up to the 


to come from any direction. The bank 
being higher here, the upper Yarra is 
quite a contract to the lower part, and is 
essentially a river for pleasure boats above 
the bridge. A line of heads watched the 
progress of the Artist as I got past 
the bridge, and the ring of the tram bells 
and engine whistles were soon left astern. 
To the right lay Government House, evi¬ 
dently built on the design of Osborne 
House in the Isle of Wight. The Botanical 
Gardens were worth a visit, and coming 
to a convenient landing-place I gave the 
canoe in charge of a ferryman and made 
my way up to the Domain. 

Returning by a very picturesque path¬ 
way, thickly covered with eucalyptus trees 
and prickly-pear bushes, I found the canoe 
quite safe, though it had been inspected 
by a number of passers-by, and the juven¬ 
ile element was by no means at a loss to get 
aboard and see more closely the equipment. 
Clearing decks, I had tea, and feeling more 
refreshed I pulled higher up under another 
high bridge which shows a mark on it left 
by the time of the last flood, w-hen Mel¬ 
bourne suffered much damage from water 
across the streets by the river. At that 



fsnables small craft to sail through into the 
river. A strong tide generally sets in here, 
and it was rather risky to set the canoe at 
it, as the wind was light. I got ready with 
a boat-hook to keep her off in case I got 
near the shore, but though the opening is 
only a few feet wide I got through with¬ 
out any trouble. Once in the river I had 
a clear course up, and only had to keep an 
■eye on passing steamers which steamed at 
such a rate that boats often had a near 
shave of being capsized. The Artist 
behaved very well, however, and though 
she tossed about a good deal she was in no 
danger of turning over. 

A quaint ferry crosses the river a mile 
or so up, drawn across by a cable which 
conveys the traffic oyer on the road to Mel¬ 
bourne. The Yarra cannot be said to be 
picturesque in the few miles near the 
mouth, as the banks are rough clay, and 
numerous factories in the immediate local¬ 
ity do not tend to improve the freshness 
of the atmosphere. 

Farther up is a quiet and secluded spot 
called Goode Island, an ideal picnic ground 
covered for the most part with brilliant 
pink-flowered mesembryanthemums and 
grass. The canoe was easily moored and 


South Wharf. Here the steamers were 
busy rattling out cargo, and many fine 
inter-colonial boats were berthed along¬ 
side. I knew many of the ship’s company 
on these boats, and it was not long before 
I was hailed from the port-hole of one and 
greeted from the deck of another. I made 
fast the Artist to the landing just 
ahead of the Despatch, a smart tr^er 
to the lakes, then had a stroll up the street 
over the Queen’s bridge into tne city. I 
had been in town nearly every day for 
some time past, but it seemed a povel way 
to enter it by the canoe and I could not 
resist again paying it a call, though in 
rough yachting costume I did not care to 
venture far from the wharf. Back once 
more to my little packet, which looked 
very small as I viewed her from the deck 
of one of the steamers alongside, 1 lost 
no more time in getting aboard, and made 
my way up the river under the new 
Prince’s bridge, where all the shipping 
ceased, and the river flowed past banks 
well kept with flower-borders and ferns. 

I had to lower the mast and sail to get 
under the bridge, the tide being very high, 
and I did not set the sail again above the 
bridge, as the wind was light, and seemed 


time trees, fences, houses, fowl-coops, 
hayricks and all sorts of articles floatable 
could be seen rushing down stream where 
it was carried out into the bay. 

Evening was coming on again, the 
sun had already got very low, and I 
thought it best to make fast to the bank 
under the sheltering willows until morn¬ 
ing. 

Farther up I saw a small sailing boat 
whose owner evidently intended to spend 
the night afloat, so I brought up near him 
and made the painter fast to a tree-trunk 
and fixed up for the night. 

My fellow camper-out proved good com¬ 
pany, and i jgether we talked until a late 
hour. His boat being more roomy than 
the canoe, I joined him, and emptying my 
provision locker we poined in a very plea¬ 
sant supper afloat. The lantern gave a 
good light and also served to attract 
numerous moths and mosquitoes, which 
came under the awning to see who had 
invaded their haunts. A bright light sud¬ 
denly showed up in the direction of the 
city, and this suggested to my friend 
a great bush fire he had seen a few years 
back, and he at once gave me the details, 
which were exciting enough to form a good 
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tale. He was not at a loss for subjects, 
and before turning in told me of a real 
ghost story which ho could vouch for in 
every detail. 

As I could not get to sleep for mosquitoes, 
which seemed determined to make a meal 
of me, I was enabled to keep awake and 
listen to his tale, the outline of which I 
still remember. He had been riding acrofs 
country in New South Wales, and 
nearing the straggling township of 
Deniliquin, he had occasion to cross 
what is known as the Old Man plain. 
This was a dreary spot at any time, 
and viewed by moonlight it made 
the traveller feel that there were many 
more cheerful places in the colonies than 
that plain at night. One solitary clump 
of trees stood near a water-hole, and 
around were charred stumps of trees and 
remains of what had once been a 
settler’s homestead. Now nothing of it 
remained, and as it was several miles yet 
to go to the township, he urged his horse 
on apace. His dog was talung a drink 
at the water-hole, when a whine of 
fear coming from his direction caused 
my companion to look up. Galloping 
along on a white horse was a man 
whose head was buried in a slouch 
hat, and bending forward he rode 
his steed directly into the clump of 
trees and—disappeared ! No sound of 
hoofs had been heard, but the ghostly 
horseman had been as clear as though alive. 

There was no doubt of the ghostly appari¬ 
tion, and the behaviour of the dog also 
showed that something uncanny had taken 
place. When reaching town my informant 
spoke of the occurrence, and it was verified 
by others who had also seen it. It appears 
that there had existed formerly a house by 
the water-hole in which Pat and his family 
lived until the fatal day when a murderous 
attack was made on his place by blacks 


and he and his family slaughtered and his 
house burnt to the ground. As I heard the 
tale (which I myself heard years after as 
quite true), I could fancy the log hut in 
fiames and the attack of the murderers. As 
I looked out again to the city the sky had 
become quite lurid, and it needed no one 
to see that a great fire was laying waste 
a portion of our “ Marvellous Melbourne.” 

We decided that, as the mosquitoes would 
not permit us to sleep in peace, it would 
be more interesting to pull down 
stream and see what the blaze indicated. 
We had no difficulty in getting under way 
as the sky was now fairly well illuminated, 
and we pulled as quickly as possible city¬ 
wards. A number of people were seen now 
on the banks making for the scene, and as 
we neared the bridge the flames could be 
plainly seen. We soon found a spot to 
moor the boats, and etarted off up town to 
see the fire, which we found was the old 
Bijou Theatre. 

Next morning I left my companion, and 
made the return journey down stream 
with a head wind. The canoe was light, 
and pulled easily, but did not keep way 
on long against the wind and tide, and to 
have a rest I made fast by a jetty a mile 
below the wharf. As the wind still seemed 
strong I thought it best to stop and wait for 
a tug going in my direction, and knowing 
that later in the day I should be sure of a 
tow down I made myself as comfortable 
as possibly out of the wind until the Good 
Samaritan hove in sight. It seemed a long 
time before the Sprightly came along 
towing a couple of barges, on the stern 
of which were quite a fleet of small boats 
attached by painters over each other’s 
sterns. This was my chance, and one more 
to the number would make no difference, so, 
pulling out in mid-stream, I got my painter 
ready in a coil, and as the stemmost dinghy 
got abreast, I let fly my coil of rope, which 


was deftly secured by the occupant in the 
stern, and, before I could seat myself, with 
a jerk the canoe started off in procession 
and I steered the Artist in the wake of 
the others, keeping an eye on the tog. 

This was a very pleasant finish to my 
canoe trip, and as the river-mouth was 
reached I got the painter cast off, and haul¬ 
ing it on board I waved my thanks to the 
tug’s skipper. Shipping the mast once 
more, I set the mainsail and beat back to 
the moorings, very well pleased with my 
canoe holiday. 



Work and Sport in India. 


T>nRRA Sahib salaam deta Huzoor.” The 

JL> chief desires to see your honour. 

On receiving this summons, delivered by 
the head partner’s bearer, Charlie Tredegar 
put down his pen and quickly made his way 
through the office to the chief’s room. 

It was not without some inward mis- 
rivinga that Tredegar presented himself 
before Mr. Anderson, who was a gruff old 
Scotsman, devoted to the welfare and honour 
of his firm, one of the leading export houses 
of Calcutta. Although hiding a kindly heart 
under a rugged exterior Mr. Anderson was 
a strict disciplinarian, and not likely to 
overlook the slightest neglect of duty or 
breach of business etiquette on the part of 
any of his European assistants or native 
clerks. 

Moreover, Tredegar had been having a busy 
and anxious time of it lately. Suddenly 
called upon, from a junior post on the 
accountants’ staff, and with only three 
years’ experience of the East, to take charge 
of the height Department, he had been 
working early and late to keep pace with 
his responsible duties. 

Only that day he had completed the 
freighting of a 5,000 ton steamer, especially 
chartered by his firm for an important ship¬ 
ment, consisting chiefly of jute, one of the 
staple products of Bengal. 


By J. R. RONALDSON. 

It was of the utmost importance that this 
shipment should reach the London market 
within contract time, and, to do this, it w'as 
necessary that the vessel should be loaded 
and sail within nine days from the moment 
when the first bale of jute was placed on 
board. Tredegar had therefore been w’ork- 
ing double tides during the past week ; inter¬ 
viewing the Marwari jute balers at their 
godowns ; hurrying on the cartage of the 
bales to the ship’s side: looking after a 
horde of lazy Eurasian clerks on tally duty 
at the steamer’s hatches ; straightening out 
difficulties raised by the Bengalee steve¬ 
dores ; and a hundred and one other duties. 

These affairs occupied most of the day¬ 
light hours and, in consequence, it was late 
each night before Tredegar finished his 
office work. All this in the terribly trying 
heat of the month of May; and it was no 
wonder that he looked fagged and v-orried. 

Now, readers, do not run away with the 
idea that it is all work and no play in the 
Golden East; men have to work hard there 
at times, but there is compensation, as you 
will presently see. 

“ Just a word with you, Mr. Tredegar,” 
said Mr. Anderson as he looked keenly into 
the young man’s face. Tredegar’s heart 
sank—” Had anything gone wrong with 
the manifest ? ” he thought to himseu. He 


had been in specially early that morning 
with the idea of going over every detail of 
this important document before placing it 
before his superior for signature. The 
captain of the Pallanatta, however, had 
sent up word that, to take advantage of the 
morning tide, it would be necessary to cast 
off before midday. In consequence, Trede¬ 
gar had to hurry over his revision of the 
precious document so as to have it ready 
to hand to the captain in time. 

‘‘ You look a bit done up,” continued Mr. 
Anderson, ‘‘ and, no doubt, glad to see the 
last of the Pallanaita / ” Tredegar ad¬ 
mitted that his work had been cut out for 
him to get the steamer cleared in time. 

‘‘ That is w'hat I called you in about, Mr. 
Tredegar ”—Tredegar looked glum—‘ and 
I wish to compliment you on the very able 
manner in which you have conduct^ the 
Freight Department during the past two 
months, especially in your management of 
the PaUanaitd*8 freighting.” 

Tredegar’s heart bounded with joy, for 
Mr. Anderson was usually most sparing in 
praise. 

“ I would like to mention, however, that 
it is not necessary to knock men down in 
the course of your duties ”—Mr. Anderson 
tried to look severe as he continued : ” Y( 
are awarw perhaps, that I have had a 
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from one of your Eurasian tally clerks com¬ 
plaining of ill-treatment at your hands, 
Mr. Tredegar.” 

Tredegar explained, somewhat shame¬ 
facedly, that he had found the man, a big 
hulking fellow, guilty of gross laziness and 
negligence, and, having received an insolent 
reply to his warning, had taken him by the 
scruff of the neck and, tnmdling him off the 
ship, had landed him, in a heap, on the 
wharf side. 

Mr. Anderson b'stened, but did not tell 
Tredegar that the FalLanaUx^^a captain, who 
had been a witness of the scene, had already 
described the incident to him. In telling 
the yarn the worthy captain had finished 
up with a hearty, “ Served the beggar right, 
too, and did the others a lot of good; you 
should have seen them jump to his orders 
after that, Mr. Anderson.” 

“ Hum! No doubt your action was 
justified under the circumstances, but learn 
to be tactful, Mr. Tredegar—learn to be 
tactful ”; and so Mr. Anderson dismissed 
the matter without further discussion. 
Tredegar was about to leave the room 
when his superior called him back. 

“ I have just had a letter from Mr. Jones, 
your predecessor in the Freight Depart¬ 
ment, who recently went home in bad 
health, as you know, Mr. Tredegar. He 
informs me that his doctor strongly advises 
him not to come out to India again and, in 
consequence, he tenders his resignation. 
A good man lost to the firm, Mr. Tredegar, 
but I think ”—and Mr. Anderson looked 
approvingly at the young man—“ I think we 
have found an excellent substitute, although 
a young one; yes, Mr. Tredegar, we have 
decided to give you the acting appointment, 
and it r^ts with yourself whether it be con¬ 
firmed or not after a year’s trial.” 

Tredegar could hardly believe his senses. 
This was promotion indeed; promotion 
which would bring with it a very sub¬ 
stantial and welcome increase of pay. His 
heart kindled with joy as he thanked his 
chief and thought of the extra help he would 
be able to give to his widowed mother and 
his sisters at home. “ Now, Tredegar,” 
said Mr. Anderson, cutting the young man’s 
thanks short, “ I suggest that you go away 
to the Hills or down the coast for a short 
holiday; you need a change, and young 
Mackenzie and the Burra Baboo (head clerk) 
can easily run your department imtil your 
return. Our next chartered steamer is not 
due in port for a fortnight at least. Take 
a week, and leave as soon as you have finished 
the work you have on hand.” 

Nothing loth, Tredegar diligently set to, 
and, in a couple of days, had brought his 
correspondence up to date and adjusted the 
accounts of his department, the affairs of 
which had become somewhat chaotic during 
the stress occasioned by the last heavy ship¬ 
ment. 

Like most young fellows who leave the 
old country to take an active part in the 
ever-growing commercial life of India, 
Tredegar had vacated a clerkship in a 
home office and come out to the East with a 
view to bettering his prospects. Although 
his young mind, on first coming out, had been 
filled with golden dreams, he early realised 
that the old days of rapidly acquired wealth 
in India had gone for ever. Nevertheless 
he had done the right thing, for, being with¬ 
out influence, he knew that a head clerkship 
was all that he could aspire to in England. 
In India the average man entering a com¬ 
mercial house will, with industry, tactfulness, 
business capacity, and good health, certainly 
reach a lucrative position more quickly than 
if he had never left home. Then consider 
the joy of that first furlough home, usually 
granted after a spell of five years in the 
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East. In later years when, perchance, he 
has climbed to the ranks of the great nalKibs 
of commerce, he may become a cold weather 
” wallah ”—going to Europe every year 
to escape the hot season and only spending 
three or four of the cool months in India; 
but never will the sight of the white cliffs of 
Old England thrill heart as on that first 
home-coming. 

Nowhere, also, has the young English¬ 
man such grand opportunities for sport, 
with rifle or gun and in the saddle, as in 
India. Moreover, his sporting qualities are 
thoroughly appreciated and encouraged by 
his seniors in business and social comrades 
alike. 

For a time Tredegar was undecided 
whether to spend his hard-earned holiday 
at Darjeeling in the Himalayas, or at Puii on 
the sea-coast. He had a keen desire to 
feast his eyes on the famous ” snows ”—the 
grand snowy range of the Himalayas as seen 
from the foothills at Darjeelmg, which, 
itself, is at an altitude of 7,000 feet above 
sea-level. From Darjeeling, on a fine day, 
Everest, the highest peak in the world, 
can be seen, as also the more glorious, if 
somewhat less lofty, Kinchinjunga. Great 
attractions indeed, but Darjeeling is a long 
twenty-four hours* journey by rail due 
north from CSalcutta, and time was precious 
to Tredegar. On the other hand, brought 
up as he was near the sea in beautiful Devon, 
a smell of the briny and the prospect of a 
battle with the surf waves at Puri, created 
a longing Tredegar could not resist. Besides, 
some one told him that black buck were to 
be seen on the grassy sand dunes a few 
miles to the south of Puri. This de¬ 
cided him, and, with the certainty of 
increased pay, he had no hesitation in pur¬ 
chasing a light rifle with Martini action and 
a supply of cartridges suitable for his purpose. 

Having learned in the mysterious way 
Indian servants have of finding out coming 
events concerning their employers, AH 
Khan, Tredegar’s bearer, approached his 
master with the remark, l^hib ka kushi 
ke ham Puri ko jana wallah hai ? ” Is it 
master’s pleasure that I go with him to 
Puri ? On receiving a curt affirmative from 
his master, Ali Khan hustled around and 
soon had his sahib’s kit-bag packed with a 
change of clothes and a few necessaries 
sufficient for a week’s holiday. Ali made 
up his own baggage into a bundle no bigger 
than an ordinary-sized football. 

A twelve hours’ journey by rail deposited 
master and servant at Puri station and a 
short drive in a ramsnacklo “ gharry ” 
brought them to the Sanatorium where 
Tredegar had secured a room by telegraph. 

The roar of the surf, as he sat over break¬ 
fast on the verandah, was to Tredegar’s 
ears like the sound of battle to an old war- 
horse. 

Making his way across the heavy sands 
he was soon gazing contentedly at the 
tumbling waves. Continuing his w alk along 
the coast in the direction of a collection of 
huts surrounding a large godown, or store¬ 
house, he there saw a lively scene being 
enacted. A British India steamer had cast 
anchor in the offing for the pur])ose of taking 
In a cargo of rice. Tlie local boatmen were 
busy depositing the rice bags in their boats 
preparatory to conveying them out to the 
waiting steamer. The boats were un¬ 
decked and about twenty feet in length, 
being built of pliable-looking slips of thin 
wood stitched together with some strong 
fibro-like material—not a nail in their whole 
composition. 

Tredegar noticed that a quantity of loose 
brushwo^ lay at the bottom of each boat; 
but how the flimsy-looking craft were to 
weather that awful surf he could not imagine. 


As each boat was fully loaded the cargo 
was carefully covered and tucked in with 
huge tarpaulins. 

A boat’s crew consisted of ten men under 
the chaise of a “ serang ” or steersman; 
they were all mighty-chested fellows with 
arms sinewy and strong as those of aa 
English - blacksmith. 

When the first boat was ready for its short, 
but dangerous-looking trip, the crew ranged 
along each side, and with a hearty ” Kk, do, 
teen—^tano! ”—One, two, three—haul!—ran 
the heavily loaded craft into the surging 
waves. 

For a brief moment Tredegar could see 
nothing but a burst of foam, and th^ 
steadi^ by her weighty cargo, the boat, 
impelled from the impetus of her lusty 
send-off through the broken waves, was 
seen tossing on the rounded waters beyond ; 
then the men clambered on board with the 
agility of monkeys. In a flash oars were- 
out, and Tredegar saw the serang, his skin 
glistening like burnished oopx>er in the sun, 
standing upright on the swaying stem steer¬ 
ing with a long blade in the diction of the 
steamer. 

In this manner all the boats got safely 
away, and each launch was a fascinating 
picture to Tredegar. Lightened of their 
cargoes and bobbing like corks in the 
heavy seas, the boats came strii^ing back 
one by one. 

The first to appear, numosuvring for a 
minute or so outside the broken water, 
watched a favourable opportunity, and, 
steered with perfect skill, came in on the 
crest of a huge wave, to be vigorous^ 
hauled up the beach by a score of waiting 
men. The second and third were equally 
successful in taking the beach. The fourtli^ 
however, came to land in somewhat different 
if more dramatic fashion. 

Whether through carelessness or a mis¬ 
calculation of his distance, the serang steered 
his boat into the broken water before he had 
straightened her up, thus exposing part of 
his broadside to the onrushing waves. In 
the twinkling of an eye she was f\ill broad¬ 
side on, and in another moment a towering 
crested wave had snatched at its prey. 
Tredegar’s horrified eyes saw the men 
tumbled head over heeb into the boiling 
waters and the boat wallowing helplessly 
about bottom up. 

Instinctively Tredegar, who was a good 
swimmer, pulled off hb coat and would 
have plunged into the sea to give what help 
he could, had not one of the men on the 
beach shouted to him, Kuch parwanae, 
sahib; barabbarhai”—Never mind, sir; it 
b all right. Then Tredegar realised, for 
the first time, the use of the brushwood 
which he had seen lying at the bottom of the 
boats. The stuff spread out and, floating 
about the capsized boat, acted like oil on 
the troubled waters, thus giving the men a 
chance of steadying their flimsy craft. Not 
a man gave a thought to hb own safety, but, 
swimming like seals, they concentrated all 
their energies in guiding the boat to the shore. 
Clinging, hauling, and pushing they got the 
unwieldy fabric to land and, with the assbt- 
ance of a number of the onlookers, their 
precious vessel was landed well up on the 
beach. Tredegar went over to see what dam¬ 
age had been done, and was not a little sur¬ 
prised to find that not a plank was sprung,, 
owing, no doubt, to the plbbility of the 
material the boat was made of. Meantime, 
with much noise and laughter, a lot of 
urchins were diving and ducking amongst 
the waves salving the oars. Judging from 
the nonchalant demeanour of the batmen 
the whole affair was of no great importanoe, 
and, evidently, an everyday oocurrenoe. 

That evening, when the sun was low enough 
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to dispense with his topee (sun-hat), Tredegar 
ventured into the surf for a swim. 
On the advice of the manager of the Sana* 
torium he took the precaution of engaging 
one of the local boatmen to accompany him 
into the sea. Tredegar was also warned 
not to go beyond the breakers for fear of 
sharks. It was an exhilarating experience. 
As each wave came along he dived and 
allowed the tumultuous water to roll over 
his body. It was quite simple, and, acting 
on the suggestion of his companion, he got 
a catamaran to ride the waves. 

These catamaran are merely two light 
logs of wood whipped together at one end 
and supported amidships by a cross-beam. 
The structure is shaped like the capital 
letter A. Lying full length on this affair, 
with the nose pointed in the direction 
of the inrushing waves, Tredegar had 
great sport riding the crested warriors as 
they came tumbling to shore. 

The boatman had instructed him how to 
keep the thing straight with his dangling feet, 
but after a time Tredegar became venture¬ 
some, and, whilst endeavouring to turn his 
little raft with the idea of coming inshore, 
he was promptly swamped. Loosing grip 
of the catamaran, Tredegar found Itself 
overhwelmed and submerged under what 
appeared to him to be tons of rushing 
waters. 

The Niagara-like roar of the sea filled Ms 
ears and he vainly endeavoured to reach the 
surface; the weight of the water pressed 
on him and kept his body down. Once, 
twice, his hands and knees scraped the 
bottom, and he frantically dug his fingers 
into the shifting sand. It was in vain, and 
he felt Mmseli dragged, with irresistible 
force, back into the deep sea again ; his 
brain reeled, and he had given Mmself up for 
lost, when he felt Ms arm gripped and, with a 
violent tug, Ms head came to the surface. 
Gasping for breath he was hauled, in a half- 
unconscious state, to shore. The boatman 
had come to his rescue in the nick of time. 

This was a lesson Tredegar did not forget, 
and when in the water on future occasions he 
dipped and bowed to the mighty waves in 
a style more befitting their majestic power 
and at the same time more conducive to his 
own safety. 

Ti*edegar found this surf-swimming so 
fascinating that the greater part of Ms 
holiday had slipped away before he gave 
a thought to black buck shooting. 

On the last day but one, however, he, 
aocompanied by his old friend the boatman 
to act as guide, sallied forth, rifle in hand, 
in the early morning long before sunrise. 

Their route lay along the seashore to the 
grassy dunes where the deer came, during 
the cool hours of the morning and evening, 
from the neighbouring jungle, to feed. 

A light mist hung over the sea and land, 
and the sun was just beginning to peep up 
in the Eastern sky, when the two men 
reached the feeding-grounds of their quarry. 

From the margin of the sea the dunee 
appeared to loom and swell to the size of 
mountains in the filmy light, and, as they 
struck inland with the surging music of the 
surf fading away into the distance, Tredegar 
felt as if he and his companion were padding 
across the land of lost souLs, so ghost-like 
appeared the surrounding hillocks and softly 
silent the tread underfoot. 

Slowly the golden edge of the sun grew 
bigger on the horizon and the light im¬ 
perceptibly brightened; a puff of wdnd 
came off the sea and the mist melted away 
before the dawn of a glorious Indian day. 
The fresh morning air was like champagne, 
and Tredegar felt that this was some oom- 
pensation for the terrible heat to come. He 
vowed that he would get up before sun¬ 


rise every morning in future. Did he keep 
Ms vow 7 you ask. Well, just like the rest 
of us out in India, you ^ow. Some cir¬ 
cumstance or other forces us to get out of 
bed one very early morning; we sniff the 
cool air with delight, and vow, and vow—and 
that’s about the end of it until another petard 
comes along to heave us out. 

**AMstie, saMb, ahistie,” suddenly whispers 
the ^ide, Ms eyes rolling with excitement. 
“ Baito,” and Tredegar drops prone to the 
ground and strains his senses to discover 
the cause of Ms dusky companion’s caution. 
In front the dun^ roll unevenly before 
Mm; on his right the hillocks are more 
prominent and a saddle-backed ridge runs 
sharply to the left. 

T]^egar peers in the direction towards 
wMch Ms guide is intently gazing, but at 
first can niake out nothing moving except 
the gently waving grasses wMch sparsely 
cover the dunes. 

Hold ! what are those two needle-like 
points, shining like polished ebony in the 
sun and just showing above a hollow in the 
shadow of the saddle-back. The boatman 
observ’es the white man’s intent look and 
whispers, “ Burra singh wallah, Huzoor ”—a 
big-homed black buc^ your honour. 

Just at that moment the buck’s harem, 
consisting of a couple of does with three 
young ones, moves into view not three hun¬ 
dred yards from where the two men are lying. 
Pressing Mmself closer to the groui^ 
Tredegar considers the situation. Except¬ 
ing Ms horns the black buck, evidently 
lying down, is invisible, and had it not been 
for the sudden appearance of his family a 
successful stalk might have ensued. As it 
is, the slightest movement on the part of the 
two men would instantly draw the sharp 
eves of the does, ever watcMul for danger to 
their young ones. The instant flight of the 
whole herd would result; and there is nothing 
for it but to lie still as the grave. The un¬ 
dulating nature of the ground gives every 
chance that the little family may again dip 
out of sight wMlst grazing. 

Meantime the sun’s rays were becoming 
uncomfortably hot, and Tredegar longed 
for a sip out of his water-bottle. He was too 
good a sportsman, however, to spoil his 
chance of a shot by even an involuntary 
movement, and a sidelong glance at h^ 
companion showed that worthy lying still 
as a log of wood. 

After about twenty minutes of this tortur¬ 
ing suspense the little band of does with their 
young ones suddenly trotted to the spot 
where the old buck lay, capered around a 
bit, lifted their heels and gambolled off to 
the rough ground on the left, where they 
disappeared from view. At ^t Tredegar 
thought the deer had scented their human 
enemies, but it was not so, as the buck did 
not stir an inch. 

Painfully squirming along, venire d terre. 


the two men got within one hundred yarda 
of their quarry, wMch was lying with his Mnd- 
quarters in their-direction. 

Just as Tredegar was manoeuvering to 
get into a better position for a shot at the 
buck’s shoulder, the family trotted on to the 
scene again. In an instant the does had 
spotted Tredegar, and with their young 
at heel weie off like the wind. The startled 
buck bounded to Ms feet, and Tredegar,, 
taking hasty aim, fired at the old patriarch, 
as he sped after his family. It was a fruit¬ 
less shot. Excited by the suddenness of 
the affair, Tredegar’s aim had been a bad. 
one and his bullet went wide of the mark. 

“ A record head, too,” he muttered dis¬ 
appointedly as the buck disappeared over 
the saddle-back ridge. Suddenly a brown 
hand gripped Ms arm and pressed Mm 
down. “ Chup baito, saMb, phir awega — 
lie still, they will come again—and, as ho- 
said these words, the boatman crouched 
behind a little mound and fixed his eyes on 
the spot where the deer had last been seen. 
Tredegar was more than doubtful, but, 
following the native’s example, lay at fulL 
length on the ground as still as a statue.. 
Sure enough, ^t one dainty head, then, 
another, and finally the grand horns of tho 
old buck appeared over the ridge. Apparently 
puzzled at the cause of their alarm, they 
gazed in every direction to discover thehr 
enemy, and for the moment their inquisitive¬ 
ness conquered their fear. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
buck stepped grandly into full view, tossed 
his head from side to side and then bounded 
like an indiarubber ball high into the air. 
TMs performance he repeated several times,, 
apparently with the idea of getting a better 
view of the surrounding country. 

Apparently satisfied with this inspection^ 
the herd trotted down to their old grazing- 
ground and began nibbling away as if 
nothing had happened. The buck was feed¬ 
ing with the others, but for a time Tredegar 
failed to get a shot owing to one or other of 
the does being in the way. Graduallv, 
however, the Md fellow separated himself,, 
and Tredegar, making sure of his aim, fired 
at a point behind the shoulder. As the 
rest of the herd bolted Tredegar had the 
satisfaction of seeing Ms first black buck 
making his last kick on the groimd. It 
was not a record head, but neverthelesa 
made a handsome trophy when cured and 
set up. 

Unfortunately the meat would not keep- 
to be brought up to Calcutta, as Tredegar 
would have wished. A haunch was taken 
for the Sanatorium and the boatman was 
amply rewarded with the remainder of the 
flesh and the skin. 

In due course Tredegar returned to Ms 
duties in Calcutta, braced up and invigorated 
by as pleasant and sporting a week’s holiday 
as ever he had spent. 
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The Treasure that Wasn’t ; 

A SCHOOL STORY. 


CEAPTXB I.—STEVENS GETS AN IDEA. 

TpHE Abbey Preparatory School numbered 
J. scarcely thirty boys altogether—Stevens 
being one of the youngest. And Stevens 
iiad an idea. With broadly beaming face 
he sped across the gravel and into the sun- 
ahine. Passing the playground and the 
northern wall of the Head’s garden, he came 
within full view of the old Abbey—or all 
that remained of it. 

Kelsland Abbey now shared its beautiful 
green slope with the preparatory school 
which had taken its name. But the ruins, 
though open for the bo 3 r 8 to wander through 
when they wished, were most oarefuDy 


By ALFRED JUDD. 

regarded by the Headmaster, the Rev. 
Mr. Beverley, and any sort of tampering 
with the decayed fabric was distinctly 
forbidden. 

The ruins, however, were pretty secure 
from any hurt by the pupils of the Abbey 
SchooL The grey lichen-covered stones, 
becoming familiar, did not lure the boys 
much, and they were better content, 
** between school ’* on a fine day, to 
lounge on the slope and chatter with their 
cronies. 

There were many small groups here this 
morning, but Leslie, lucluly, was alone. 
It was Leslie whom Stevens wanted to see. 
He dropped down beside him. ** I say 1 ” 


he burst out, Pve got rather a notion for 
a wheeze—^a ripping wheeze ! ” 

Leslie, though popular with everyone 
was particular^ in favour with yormg 
Stevens. “ Weu, let’s hear,” was invited. 

Stevens glanc^ over his shoulder. 

” Come up to the mins,” he said, ” I can 
explain better there.” 

Going up to the level, Stevens led the 
way into a little unpaved alcove between the 
crambling masonry. ” This,” he announced 
to Leslie, “ used to be known as the 
‘ sacristy.’ ” 

** You’re awfully wise, aren’t you! ” 
remarked the other, smiling a little derisively. 

" Well, I bet vou don’t know what 
* sacristy ’ means ! ’’ , 

“ I fancy it’s where those old monk- 
chaps used to store the Abbey’s valuable 
plate, and so on.” 

“ <^te right! Go up top I Well, I 
caught old Wicklow prOading around here 
yesterday with a cricket-stump. As you 
Imow, old Wick’s rather cracked. I asked 
him what he was about, and he said * *8sh ! ’ 
—and then he said, * I’m looking for 
treasure ! ’ Of course, I simply gibra at 
him, but he was as serious as an owl! It 
seems he’d got the notion from what old 
Bother-me had said during history leeson. 
D’you remember ? ” 

** Not quite.” 

“ Well, he described how the l^gone 
monks had had to quit this place pretty 
hurriedly. Wicklow said he had often heard 
of such cases before, and these monks were 
safe to have concealed all their valuables 
before leaving. So that was what he was 
hunting for 1 ” 

Leslie laughed aloud. “ With only a 
cricket-stump to dig with 1 ” he exclaimed. 

” Yes—only a cricket-stump! I tell you, 
it nearly made me split to see him 1 Thai 
he told me privately that he thought the 
sacristy was the likeliest place to look, and 
next half he had decided to borrow a pick 
and shovel and dig quite deeply there. He 
meant it, too ! ” 

“ The silly old goat! I say, it would be 
just i^rt if we could have him on toast! ’* 

” linat’s what Fm getting at f ” burst in 
Stevens eagerly. ” Fve got some ripping 
old rusty i^, and I vote we draw up some 
sort of rough plan, like you see in treasure* 
story boo^; put a cross with * Silver 
buried here,* and another cross with * Ooina 
hidden here ’—and that sort of thing! 
Make it look properly mysterious, y’knowr. 
After that, we’ll s^ the thing up and bury 
it deeply right here. Then, when old 
Wicklow finds it—my word, there ought to 
be some fun ! ” 

It was clear that this whimsical piece of 
mischief appealed to Leslie, and the pair 
stood and discussed it further. The on© 
great objection was that it could not be 
carried out with certain success in the day* 
time—BO many other fellows always being 
near at hand. 

The only thing was to accomplish the 
burial at night—and Leslie began by remark¬ 
ing that ” the game was scarcely worth the 
candle-shop.” He ended, however, by 
saying that they might get the paper ready 
and see what chances turned up. 

That evening, they prepared the treasure 
chart ” between them, and Leslie was 
charmed with it. Then it was that he fell 
to temptation, and agreed with Stevens 
to take the great risk. 


k # k 



The Summer Holidavs. 
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CHAPTXB n.—PAinO AMONG THX RUINS. 

In a oomer of the school building which 
abutted on the Head’s garden was quite a 
small side-room, possibly intended for a 
pantry, but which was now full of odds and 
ends. The window of the place worked 
upwards on a swivel, and anyone outside 
to-night might have seen it hit cautiously 
and a boy’s head appear. The head swung 
around for a moment, a leg shot out^-and 
presently Stevens had alighted among the 
shrubs. He reached up and took a packet 
from the hand of Leslie—who then scraped 
through and joined him. 

Crowing briskly, they dipped behind the 
two screening pear-trees which cut off the 
Idtohen-gaiden. The cra^ door of the 
gardener’s shed creaked most horridly. 
A few moments later, however, possessed of 
a shovel, they were helping each other over 
the bouxidary wall—to drop on to the springy 
turf beyond. 

The broken lines of the old Abbey seemed 
quite wonderful in the quiet moonlight— 
even to a couple of^boys. But they stayed 
not to admire. Climbing the gentle incline, 
they turned into the rectangular lines of 
the little sacristy and commenced operations 
at once. 

Leslie drove down the shovel with vigour. 
•* Good I ” he whispered. “ See, it turns up 
quite easily. We couldn’t have chosen a 
letter time ; the rain of this afternoon has 
left the earth properly soft. We shall get 
the job done in no time.” 

“ We’d better work down pretty deeply 
while we’re about it,” answered the younger 
boy. Old Wick is safe to delve quite a 
long way, and the deeper down our * treasure- 
chart ’ is discovered the more genuine it 
will seem i ” 

Leslie chuckled and toiled for a while in 
strenuous silence. We mustn’t give the 
show away too soon,” he began then. ” I 
vote we enjoy old Wick’s jubilation for a 
day or so befor e — ■ Why, what’s this, 
I wonder ? ” 

Leslie was stabbing straight downward 
with the shoveL “ It’s something in the 
way,” he muttered; ” the spade seems to 
stop.” For a little span he prised and 
scraped; then he dispensed with the tool, 
knelt down and used both arms. A hearty 
tug—and he stood up with an object in his 
hands. 

By the light of the moon it seemed to 
be a strip of metal, folded over flat and 
completely rusted. The impact of the shovel 
had bent the whole thing and had left it 
gaping. Leslie opened it fully—his Angers 
shaki^ with anxious wonder. Plaimy, 
this rusted material was a sort of rough, 
hastily fashioned envelope—designed to pro¬ 
tect a patch of fabric almost rotten with 
age. 

“ Writing ! ” breathed Stevens. “ I see 
writing I ” Wicklow’s idle fancies, then, 
were not so idle after all t 

Leslie stood with the stained shied of 
linen outspread upon his palms. ” Just 
look ! ” he said; ” we’ve rather found 

something now. Whatever can it be ? . . . 
Yes, there’s writing here, but Fm blest if 
I can make it out. . . . See, it’s plainer 
just at one mint. Looks like some sort of 
signature. ^ A, R, T, Y— Martyn, 
tlmt’s it. And then, S, E, G, U, L, U, S— 
Segulus. Martyn Segulus. I wonder 
who- 

Stevens clutched his arm. ” That uxu 
the name,” he gave out. ” Don’t you 
remember ? The Head told us that Martyn 
Segulus was the name of the chief man here 
»t the Abbey during Henry the Eighth’s 
time ! ” 

” Whew!— BO he did ! I say, what if- 


” Gome out here—the light seems better. 
We must read this somehow—^we must / ” 

It was a laborious task, for the spi^, 
crooked characters, here and there, were so 
faint *18 to be almost beyond detection. 
However, by dint of some little guess¬ 
work, the boys were presently able to arrive 
at the following: 

** Thys lynen cloth was putte here by me 
thys fyfteenth daye of Maye, Pifteene 
Hundr^ and Seven. I have consealed all 
those artikles of goodly and solyd plate, 
as do certainly belong to this faire Abbey 
of Kellslande, accoidyng as is stated here¬ 
under. 

** From the inmost wall of this same 
sacrwty, 

*’lVenty-flve easy paoes forward. 

“ Right—lyfty-Two. 

“ And there dyg. 

“ (Sygned) Martyn Segulus.” 

” But, bother! ” burst out Stevens, 
” whatever is it all about ! What does 
‘ Right—^I^ty-Two ’ mean 7 ” 

” Simple enough: it means fifty-two paoes 
to the right—‘ there dig.’ I say, let’s 

try at once ! ” 

Leslie started forthwith, while Stevens 
watched in fascinated silence. Taking the 
twenty-five paces outward—which brought 
him well down the slope—Leslie wheeled 
to carefully stride out the fifty-two. But, 
with only forty-eight steps completed, he 
found himself ooxfi^nted by the dividing 
walL 

“ Well, this is puzzlin g,” he muttered to 
Stevens, for the latter had followed behind. 
“ I am certain Tve done it according to 

the wording, yet-For another instant 

he paused—then the truth dawned suddenly 
upon hiuL ” Why, what a mule I am ! ” 
he whispered eagerly. ” This wall, of course, 
has been put up yean and years since that 
writing was done ! We must jump over ft. 
What an utter chump! Quick—give me 
a leg! ” 

Stevens saw the reasoning plainly enough, 
and with all animation he hurried to comply 
with Leslie’s request. Beyond their treasure 
aim, unfortunately, they were both too 
excited to think. Stevens mve a hearty 
posh, Leslie went over with a will—and 
next breath the night was echoing with a 
terrific, harrowing crash. 

The Headmaster’s fine cucumber-frame 
occupied several yards of the inside wa^ 
and Leslie had plunged smashingly into it. 
It seemed to him th&t all the l^Us of the 
steeple jangled at once could scarcely have 
made more havoc on the calm night air! 

There was almost a sob in Stevens’s voice 
as it sounded weakly from the other side. 
” Oh, Dick,” he gasp^, ” what have- 

” *88h I ” warned Leslie. ” Listen I ” 

The victim’s hands were nastily jagged, 
but, happily, he had escaped any serious 
injury. Rising, he shook free of the par¬ 
ticles and splinters and then stepped warily 
clear. Crouching, he listened. He had 
heard a window rattle, and he felt certain 
that a voice had said, ‘‘ Who’s there 7 ” 

Leslie was in a torture of doubt. It was 
too late now to make a dash for the window 
by which they had issued, and to stay where 
they were would be equally fataL There 
seemed to be no help for it—they must both 
slip back to the ruins, hide, and hope to 
successfully run the gauntlet later. 

By means of the rigid inner edge of the 
frame, L^lie mounted the wall again and 
arrived beside the trembling Stevens. 

” Come on I ” he got out. “ Quick I Hide 1 ” 

They were up the bank in a twinkling, and 
then around to the far and shadowed side. 
There Leslie, keeping watch, saw a head 
and shoulders rise a^ve the distant walk 
Next moment an active white form, assisted 


over, was dartii^ about the bIoto. Pompe^r 
—the chiefs Irish terrier 1 Then the n^,. 
with some agihty, vaulted the barrier «i-nA 
came swinging along the base of the rise. 

Leslie twisted around. ” It’s Furze 1 ” he 
hissed in the other’s ear, ” and he’s got- 
Pompey with him. Keep well inside the- 
dark angle, and wait for half a chance ! ” 

Bir. Furze was the one assistant master.. 
Glancing swiftly to right and left, ho now 
scaled the slope and passed briskly within a^ 
few feet of the quaking youngsters. Leslie 
was sensible of a rubbing against his legs. 
Dipping promptly, he saved the situation bjr 
catching at the dog’s collar and getting out—> 
” Pompey —'eah / ” 

The sprightly little animal, knowing the 
voice, responded at once to the tone by 
keeping utterly quiet while LesUe caressed 
him. ^‘Now,” whispered the senior boy,. 
” take the shovel at once and make 
dash for it, sharp i FU hold the dog, anck 
then follow. Scwt—now 1 ” 

Stevens, darting around the comer, flew- 
down the turf, ^ing short, it would mean 
a little scrambling for him to get over the 
wall unhel)^—^and then there was the 
spade. Lome gave him a liberal margin ol 
time. 

W here was Mr. Furze 7 That LesHe 
could not judge, but there was no soimd at 
hand. Risking everything, the boy now 
freed the terrier—and then shot off in 
Stevens’s wake. Gaining the luckless wall,, 
he tumbled over somehow—^with Pompey, 
tip by the ruins, barking so furiously as tO' 
awake the echoes. 

In the course of three minutes Leslie wa» 
safely back in the bedroom, flinging off hia 
drees and fiercelv telling Stevens to ” lie 
ri^t down and keep mum.” 

The pair, next morning, went downstainr 
with fear and misgiving. Had Mr. Furze 
seen them or had he not 7 As the day 
slowly dragged through they began to 
pluck up spirits. A story got about to thia 
effect : ” &>me lout from the village has 
been up to steal old Bother-me’s cucumbers 
in the night, and has simply funded the 
frame to bits. Mr. Fuize heard the racket 
and went out, but he didn’t nab any-, 
body.” 

“Wonderful luck I” gasped Leslie to* 
Stevens, with a huge sigh of relief. “ It’s, 
clear we aren’t suspected. Having jiggered 
up the Head’s frame like that, I sort of feel 
—well, beastly, as if I’d like to own up. 
Still, I think we’ll wait a day or so and— 
and see how things shape.” 

** But the treasure 7 ” faltered Stevens ; 
“ how about the-7 ” 

“ Oh, hang the treasure ! That bit of old 
rag, somehow, doesn’t look half so taking 
by daylight. Anyway, we’ll let the jolly 
treasure sleep for a bit—and thank our^ 
atais we’re ssie 1 ” 


A IIL”^“CLlJrirORD S PERIL. 

Leslie, next day, had to brood upon hia*. 
misdoing indoors, for there were torrents 
of rain. On the next again, however, it 
brightened up, and in the afternoon he took 
a stroll with Fosgood, the head boy. 

Arrived at the rough footbridge which 
spanned the Kell, they halted a moment 
to watch the latter surging along. Two 
other Abbey School boys were there before 
them—Duff and Clifford. The latter waa 
perched upon the top rail, and Fo^ood 
spoke to him about it. 

“ Shouldn’t do that if I were you, kid,” 
he said, “ it might snap, y’know.*^’ 

Not waiting to see if his advice were 
observed, the speaker strode on, but Leslie,, 
glancing around, saw that Duff had mads • 
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movoB sneering remark and had leaned against 
the rail himself^ as out of sheer bravado. 

** That Duff is a beast! ** declared Leslie 
4o his companion, as they headed up the 
lane. “ 1 never have liked the beggar, and 
l*m sorry young Clifford takes up with him. 

I’m sure he does him no goo^ and- 

What’s that! ” 

There had been a sharp snack and a queer 
>ovy. Leslie, jerking around, saw Duff 
•crouching upon the planks in a sort of blank 
terror. The highest rail was sagging out 
43i place—and Clifford was nowhere to be 
4een! 

Almost before he knew it, Leslie had 
flown back to the bridge. His shoes were 
forced off as he scanned the churning water, 
and down upon the shoes went the jacket. 

Can—can he swim at aU ? ” he caught 
himself saying. 

A despairing note from the rain-swollen 
ffood seemed to fling back its own reply. 
Leslie took the dive cleanly. 

Fosgood was now on the bridge. “ Down¬ 
side Brook ! ” he exclaimed. “ I’m atiaid 
iie’ll hardly do it! ” 

Duff stood doubly terrifled, for Downside 
Brook was also in an overladen condition, 
and—dashing as it did with such force down 
the valley-side—upon entering the river it 
naturally formed a very strong undercurrent, 
broadening the course considerably. 

Losing sight of the other, Leslie peered 
from side to side, waiting for him to reappear. 
Then the underflow caught him, gripping 
his legs all unexpectedly. He stru^ed 
gamely, but to no purpose—he was sucked 
under. He was fighting upward with a 
straining effort, when an eddying swirl 
held and twist^ him round and round, 
•down and down. Leslie was sturdily 
limbed, and quite a fair swimmer, but the 
odds were against him; he feared that 
such a crazy current would be fatal to 
■Clifford—for whom he looked in vain. 

Leslie, fast losing his strength, found the 
water horridly cold. The endless underflow 
had swung him towards the left bank. It 
might have done the same with Clifford, or 
he might have slipped through it and be 
far down the river by now. Hopeless as 
the task became, Leslie headed about, 
expending the greater portion of his sur¬ 
viving energy in regaining the centre. 
Under once more—and now he had a glimpse 
of a bedraggled something which rose and 
spun* . . . Yes, it was Clifford! A quick 
grab—a handful of nothing; the body was 
going fast down stream. 

L^ie was chilled and numbed. There 
was a growing clamour in his head which 
mingled with the trouble of the waters. 

“ Oh, you can’t do it! ’ came an agonised 
squeal from Duff on the bank. 

Stick to it! ” sounded the voice of 
Fosgood. 

This was rousing. Fighting out from the 
eddies. Leslie was borne rapidly down 
stream. He was striking out, and somehow 
hs was going faster than the other. Again 
^he white face ; a sharp effort—and Clifford 
was grasped. 

From the bank another heartening cry. 

L^lie turned—^toiling towards the ghostly 
figures standing there. Creepingly he drew 
nearer ; each stroke becoming more painful 
than the last. The gathering vapour 
became more dense; the clamour in his 
brain more insistent; the numbness more 
painful. He wanted really to let go; but 
some little t hinking spark within told him 
that he mustn’t—mustn’t—mustn’t! He 
didn’t know it, but every one of those 
“ mustn’ts ” meant one more stroke, and 
- they kept him at it till his hand was gripped 
*by another outstretched ! 

Which means that Leslie won! 


CHAPTXB IV.—THB TRUTH ABOUT THB 
“ TRKASUBK.” 

“ Comb in 1 ” said the Rev. Mr. Beverley, 
in response to a knock, and Mr. Furze, 
the assistant master, entered the study 
and closed the door. There was a certain 
unhappiness on Mr. Furze’s features. It 
was three days since Leslie’s, dogged rescue 
of young Clifford, and the junior master 
had just come from the Infirmary Wing. 

Ah, Furze,” was the Head’s greeting, 
“ you have something to tell me ? Sit 
down.” 

The other settled himself. ” It is very 
little I have to say, sir,” he began; ” but 
I am afraid that little is rather important. 
It concerns the affair of the smashed cucum¬ 
ber-frame. The culprit was one of our own 
bo3re.” 

The principal started. “ Sinoe when have 
you known this. Furze ? ” 

“ Since the night of the affair.” 

“ What!—and you never told me I ” 
“No—but I had a reason which I hope 
you will consider a good one. As a matter 
of fact, recallcsd by Pompey’s barking, I 
turned the angle of the ruins that night 
just in time to see a boy’s figure scaling the 
boundary wall.” 

“ And you recognised that figure ? ” 

“I was nearly certain it was Leslie’s. 
Now, Leslie, as I am sure you will agree, 
though occasionally inclined to do mad, 
reckless things, is always thoroughly straight. 
I took it upon myself, for a few days, to 
keep silent as to what I had seen, hoping 
he would voluntarily confess to the wrecking 
of that glass.” 

The Head’s comment was somewhat 
sharply spoken. “ I understand your pur¬ 
pose, Furze,” he said ; ‘‘ but, you see, you 
were unfortunately mistaken about Lei^e. 
He has not confesi^.” 

“ Yes, sir—^he has.” 

Again the other started. “ To whom ? ” 
“ To me; a few moments since—^in the 
Infirmary.” 

There was a strained pause. “ Well— 
what explanation does Leslie offer ? ” 

The younger man’s face became more 
troubled. “ That is the difficulty,” he 
replied. ” Beyond admitting that he was out 
that night, and that he shattered the frame, 
he still keeps stolidly silent. I am sure I 
can guess his reason; he is shielding some 
one else. \’'ou may depend upon it, there 
was another boy with him—some one who 
got back to the house first. To prevent 
any chance of our discovering this other boy, 
Le^e will not even hint at the reason for 
his being out-of-doors at such an hour.” 

The Head’s brows stiffened. “ You mean 
he is positively stubborn about it ? ” 

“ Positively.” 

“ Then he must pay dearly for the affair,” 
declared the other sternly. ” Fosgood is 
leaving us next term for a public school, 
and L^lie should have become our head 
boy. Now it will have to be Duff.” 

“ Exactly. I pointed out to Leslie that 
you would be sure to form that decision ; 
but, unfortunately, it did not move him.” 
Mr. Furze rose to his feet. ‘‘ Well, sir, 
I have told you what I know; I must now 
leave the matter with you.” 

The Headmaster paced his study when the 
younger one had gone. He was well aware 
that Leslie was addicted to thoughtless 
frolics, but, like Mr. Furze, he was fond of 
the boy and knew him to be a gentleman. 
Duff, on the other hand, had earned the 

liking of neither masters nor boys, and- 

The chief’s thoughts had reached this 
point when there was a further rap at the 
door, and this time a youngster responded 
to the “ Come in.” It was little Clifford— 


the bov who had not suffered nearly ao 
much Rom his ducking of three dA 3 r 8 ago 
as had the other who rescued him. Thou^* 
small for his age, he was a youHi of decidedly 
bright wits. 

There was another surprise in store foa 
the Headmaster when Clifford spoke. “ It— 
it’s about smashing that—^that cucuznber- 
foame, sir,” he opened, “ one night last 
week. I am come to say, sir, that it was 
really my fault.” 

Seating himself afresh, the Head put up 
his glasses and glared at Clifford. “ Well— 
proved,” he said grimly. 

The l»y ran on rapidly enough. “ I was 
going up to thr Infirmary, sir, just now, to 
see Leslie—softly, in case he were asleep. 
Mr. Furze was there. I caught only a few 
words before coming away, but I knew that 
Leslie was owning up about that frame 
affair. But it wasn’t ^ fault, sir 1 It was 
really mine; and—and Duff’s.” 

“ What has Duff to do with it ? ” 

“ I was up in the ruins with Duff, sii, 
about a week ago—^just behind the sacristy. 
Suddenly we heard voices of two othl^ 
fellows—Leslie and Stevens. They -wen 
saying that Wicklow meant to dig in the 
sacristy for some—some supposed treasure; 
and these two—Stevens and Leslie—^wete 
planning to come out at night and bury a 
laked-up chart there, just for the joke of 
Wicklow’s finding it and thinking it to be 
something real.” 

“ I think I follow you,” said the Heed. 
“ Go on.” 

” And I said to Duff what fun it would be 
if we buried something there first, so that 
Leslie and Stevens should find it and think 
theU real! I said it ought to be a docum^t 
teUing them to walk so many paces and then 
to dig again. Duff said we would do it.” 

“ Well, and did you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. I managed the writing in 
very watery ink on an old scrap of calico 
off a kite which I once lost in the marshes 
for several days. The stuff was very worn 
and stained. On the Tuesday afternoon it 
was raining frightfully, but Duff and I 
slipped out in our overcoats and buried 
the writing deep down in the sacristy. I—^I 
meant it all for fun, sir,” broke off the boy. 
” I—^I didn’t guess a bit what Duff h^ 
done ! ” 

‘‘ What do you mean T ” 

” The writing said just how many paces 
the finder had to walk before digging— far- 
ward and to the right. Duff told me what 
to put down, and I thought he was saying 
just anything—out of his head, you know. 
But he wasn’t, sir. He had reckoned it 
all out when I wasn’t there—and he worked 
it so that Leslie would have to jump the 
garden wall — and go crashing into the 
cucufhber-frame / ” 

The listener took a deep breath. “ You— 
you mean to tell me that Duff meant Leslie 
to do that ? ” 

“ Well, it—it seems like that, sir. I t hink 
he hoped that Leslie, in his excitement, 
would forget the whereabouts of the frame, 
and—and go headlong into it 1 ” 

“ But why ?—why should Duff scheme to 
bring about such a disaster ? ” 

Clifford shifted uneasily. “ I don’t really 
know,” he muttered. ” Of course, if it 
came off, the noise would almost certainly 
get Leslie caught, and-” 

“ Well ? ” 

” Well, sir, the whole thing would be 
rather against him, you see. It—it might 
even spoil his chances of becoming head 
boy ; and, in that case. Duff would be head 
instead.” 

“ You seriously believe that that was 
Duff’s idea ? ” 

“ I—^I’m afraid so, sir,” was the mnAll 
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Answer. The b<^ hated to say it, but he 
knew it to be true. 

Clifford waited for the Head to speak. 
Perhaps even Mr. Beverley did not realise 
what an effort it had cort the youngster 
to oome and tell him all this; indeed, only 
the new loyalty which Clifford felt towards 
Leslie, since his plucky act in the river, 
oould have prompt him to speak at alL 

“ Clifford,** said the chief presently, “ if 
•only in justice to Leslie, you have certainly 
•done the right thing to inform me of thi& 
1 shall think it over. You may go.** 

Within ten minutes Duff h^ been sum¬ 
moned, and the master talked to him about 
meanness in a manner he was not likely to 
iorget. *' The more I think of your paltry 
{dot. Duff,** concluded Mr. Beverley, “the 


more shameful and unpardonable it seems. 
However, 1 will give you a choice. You will 
either take a big caning before all the other 
boys or you will leave the Abbey School 
to-day.** 

Duff, thoroughly crestfallen, selected the 
caning. 

The Head hurried off to the Infirmary at 
once. Leslie; since Mr. Furze had left him, 
had been lying utterly wretched—heaping 
more and more reproof upon himself for 
ever joining with Stevens in that idiotic 
midnight prank. One glance at the Head*8 
face, however, and he felt a sudden hope. 

“ I have just had news, Leslie,** b^an 
the master at once, “ which, happily for you, 
puts a different complexion on your accident 
with the garden frame. You were the victim. 


in that, of a very disgraceful ruse. As for 
your breaking out at night, you ought 
certainly to have known better, and I want 
you seriously to promise me that you will 
never engage in such an absurdity again. 
Will you give me your word ? ** 

** I will, sir,** declared Leslie, with em¬ 
phasis. 

“ Then I think your fine exploit in pulling 
young Clifford from the stream may be 
allowed to wipe out what remains of the 
present fault. In due course, Leslie, I 
nope you will be my head boy. Now—^try 
to get some sleep.*’ 

“ Thank you, sir,*’ said Leslie heartily, 
and turned over to comply. His mind was 
eased at last 1 

[the end.] 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A 80H00I.B0T'8 DAT IV 80trFH 
AFRICA. 

So few Brwlish public-school boys have an adequate 
idea of the life of their brother over the sea that a 
slescription of what may be considered a truly South 
African day may not be out of place. Let the school 
4 >e a day school, and let the place be a seaport town on 
the South coast. 

It is early mominc'; there is no sound in the air. A 
wery much refreshed lad awakes and looks at the clock 
•on the bedroom table. 

“ Half-past live,*' he exclaims. *' Well, here goes.” 

And so he is soon up and dressed. A snack of bread 
ifrom the pantry is partaken of, and his bicycle is 
•produced from its nightly resting place. He has a 
•towel and bathing-co 8 tu(ne slung over his shoulder. 
He is about to start on a fiv'o-inile ride which will bring 
•him to the ahoies of the great Indian Ocean. For he 
•does not live by the sea, but a few miles inland : amid 
•newly planted blue gums and a superabundance of the 
rfa^ee known as the " Port Jackson Willow,” a small but 
•comfortable cottage with a garden where daisies and 
'bulbs abound in profusion nestles like a true home, and 
•this is where he lives. 

But he is on his machine now and away. Although 
dt Ls summer, the early morning air Ls crisp and fresh. 
The sun which at noon will beat with merciless force 
on tlie native in the garden, and on the great army of 
untiring workers in the busy commercial town which 
our South Africiin is proud to call his own, is now 
painting the I':ast with a colour never seen on any canvas 
and is tlirowing long shadows on the ” veldt.” 

He is a Hoy Scout, this lad, and he looks at the East 
with a knowing eye. 

“ Whew I ” he whistles. " We’re going to have a 
'Boorcher to-day.” 

And no one Ls th'^re to contra<llct him, but a bird in a 
willow which pror.’sts in a loud voice and nifhes its 
wings. The road takes the form of a gentle rise, and 
©neither hand there grow stately blue gums, plant^ by 
a persevering Forest Department many years before. 
Par on the height a man is approaching. Soon the 
figure resolves itself into a native, not unlike the 
English tramp in appearance. But he L-- pinging in the 
Kaffir tongue as he walks. He is satislied with life, and 
is walking to work. As he passes the lad he raises his 
stick in a respectful salute. 

** Morror, Baas,” sa.vs he. 

Gk)od morning, .John,” returns the lad. 

The native resumes his singing and the lad rides 
on. 

Presently ho arrives at a large gate, which marks the 
' boundary of the district. The gate is wide open and 
»its lower ba« are covered with a creeper. There is a 
' notice rudely painted on a bar, ** Please close the Gate.** 
which has never meant anHhine since the painter 
• received his payment for its execution. But a tribe of 
chattering monkeys hohis swav over the gate at present. 
Hie cyclist rings his bell and gives vent to a long 
•* Who-o-op,** whereupon the monkeys chatter the 
louder and scamper away into the bush. 

Now the oountrv Is covered with the sweet-scented 
mlmcMa bush. Only a South African may relish the 
beautiful green, dotted with tiny yellow specks of bloom 
and giving off a delightful fragrance which is unlike tliat 
of any other plant It is very lovely, this ride. The 
oyclist is onlv a lad, but as be rides on through all this 
loveliness lit up bv a rising sun, he involuntarily is 
made to think of the Great Maker of it all. Nothing 
escapes his lips, but there is something like reverence 
in bis heart which makes him ride more lustily and start 
to whistle a song, a veise of which will show his train 
-of thought. 


** We sing of a land where the atm ever beams. 

And the skies are as bright as a lover’s young 
dreams; 

Where the flowers and the fruits of the Tropics 
will grow 

Whilst the rose and the violet whisper below; 

Where our manhood is free and our woman is 
bright 

As the stars that peep out of the Heavens at 
night. 

It is wdl called the Land of Good Hope, 

Of Good Hope, men, t<x yon and tot me; 

With such bright skies above, and such bright 
eyes to love. 

Why 1 Land of Good Hope it must be.” 

His whistling has aroused a yoiuig Iniok which has 
burst into the road. Away ruas tlic little animal, and 
the cyclist is after him witii an imitation ” Tally Ilo.” 
But the buck is in the bush in a trice and the lad 
exhausted by the chase, free-wheels down a long hilJ 
that brings him in sight of the sea. 

Away on the horizon U a liner pitching to a following 
sea. The everla'^ting rumble of the Indian Ocean 
reaches our cyclist’s ears, and grows louder as he 
approaches. At length he reaches the top of a plateau 
whidi en<Ls in a steep grass-covered slope, round the base 
of which tlie sea laps and tumbles on a fringe of rocks. 
Leaving his machine, he rum down Uio slope and is 
soon in the sea floating and basking in the water. This 
is a true refresher. 

But it Ls growing late, and he must be back home to 
breakfast. He dres^, mounts his machine, and is soon 
oS amid the mimosas again. 

After a ride of half an hour, he alights at his home 
once more and partakes of a wonderful breakfast of 
porridge and pineapple. Then he must go to school, 
and that means a train-journey over a villa-dotted 
veldt, and through a most beautiful valley to the bay 
tliat is daily discliarging thousands of tons of goods 
for the hungry interior of the land. Bursting from the 
valley witJi a warning whistlCj tlie train takes a bend and 
the broad curve of the sliore is thrown into view. The 
water is dotted with steamers, and the liner observed 
coming round the coast an hour or two previous 
is at anchor now in the roadstead. 

Soon the lad takes his place in the classroom, at nine 
o’clock. Lessons continue until eleven, when a short 
interval is allowed for recreation, and the old recognised 
" tiflin.” Morning school closes at one o’clock, and 
most of the boys go home. A few, however, like our 
hero, having far to go, remain In the city and partake 
of a wholesome luncheon of sandwiches. 

Afternoon school commences at two o’clock, and 
continues for an hour. After this, on one day in each 
week, the school Cadet Corps Ls paraded for drilL If 
there be no drill, the lads repair to the cricket and foot¬ 
ball ground and practise at the nets on a matting 
wicket. Some F.nglish lovers of the summer game may 
smile at what I have heard called ** playing cricket on a 
drawing-room carpet”; but it Ls not so absurd as it 
80€m.s, and the amount of twist a bowler can obtain on a 
matting wicket would sometimes astonish a player used 
to turt During the practice some good play is seen, 
for mayhap some youngster here will one d y acquit 
himself worthily enough to be included In th ‘ Spring¬ 
bok ” eleven. Wben the sun begins to sink again behind 
the mcnintains, the players disperse to their several 
homea. 

To the same little cottage with the daisies our friend 


retains, and after the evening meal, settles down to his 
home-work. This occupies his attention for upwards 
of two hours, and then he retires to bed. It is a lovelv 
night, such an one as is seldom seen at ” Home,” as w 
Colonists and Colonials call England; there is just a 
murmur from a for-oll hive of bees. The bedroom 
window is open, and across the moonlit veldt there 
floats a weird sound, resembling a chorus of phantoms 
in the night. It is the singing of the natives in the 
** location ” by the wayside, and the lack of harmony 
makes it sound uncanny. But our lad is used to that, 
and it sings him to sleep. 

Although tills account of a South African boy's day 
is fairly typical, it must not be forgotten Uiat different 
schools have their slightly different time-tables, and that, 
even in tills land where tlie sun is so often to be seen 
and where it is never too cold to be out betimes, there 
are the sluggards, those who rise only in time to catch 
tlie morning train. But these are, it is safe to say, the 
minority. 

There has been no room in this short sketch to men¬ 
tion the Scout meetings, cricket matches, paper chases, 
and many other amusements, some peculiar to South 
Africa, which all go to make the Colonial lad’s life a 
happy one. Suflicc it to say that, for all the attractions 
of an old country, for all its additional facilities and 
helps, I do not believe that any South African lad 
would rather live in England than in his native country, 
” The Land of Good Hope.” 



KJ31EP AT IT. 

Keep np thy heart, old fellow; 

Care nangbt for all the blofl 
You meet upon life’s highway; 

Although the way seems rough. 

You’d find it not so hard, man, 

If you could only see 
The kindness underlying 
The harshness outwardly. 

Then keep thy spirits up, man. 
Discouraged never be; 

Whatever task's before yoa 
Keep at it manfully. 

E.L*N. 
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** Woodwork, Carpentry and Joinery,” By Thomas 
C. Slmmonds (Georce Allan & Sons'), la.—This is the 
second edition of a handbook by Hie lIeadnia«tor of the 
Municipal School of Art, Derby, giving an elementary 
course of manual instruction designed to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education, etc. The text 
is greatly aided by the well and carefully drawn 
illustratimis. 
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VOLUSKITE REEL 

Here is a smart invention, Boys, which sends 
the Kite up in half the usual time. This Reel 
enables you to pianipulate your Kite in every 
way with one hand (except in windinf( in). 

It has a brake and stop, and by simple 
thumb pressure the string is released. 
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A TALE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC, TOLD AT 
THE EQUATOR. 


By DAVID BELUN, 

AtUhor of “ Silly Simp Oully” “ Crabby,” etc. 


{Illustrated by LESUE CARTER.) 

there in the red-hot blaze ! It was neither 
farther ahead, nor farther astern, than it had 
been in the early morning, and the sun 
glinted on the underneath of its near wing 
each time it was raised for a flap, just as it 
had glinted and flapi^ed for hours past. 
The swell slid past the ship in great slimy, 
solemn, rounded mounds, and mound on 
mound heaved away to the edge of a blind¬ 
ing monotony of sky. 

“ ‘ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,’ ” young Cawthra droned on. 

“ Oh, let upon the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ ” said 
the man from Progresso. “ Give us some¬ 
thing with a suggestion of coolness in it, if 
you must go on ? ” 

“ Right ho! ” he rejoined promptly. 
“ Here is something really cold and clammy,” 
and he began to recite as follows: 

** Say I is that a berg, mate. 

Yonder on our lee ? 

Or, is it ghosts of sailor-men 
Dead beneath the sea— 

Stark and dead beneath the sea ? 

“ Nay I That’s the gleam of ice, friend. 
Looming through the haze; 

Terror of the sailor-men 
On northern water-ways— 

North Atlantic water-ways. 

** Say I Is that a berg, mate. 

Rising up ahead ? 

Aye 1 It’s Arctic ice, friend. 

Sheer off I or we are dead— 

Drowned and frozen, stark and dead.** 


by way of passing 
an hour of the dul¬ 
lest voyage ever 
ma<le in a deep-sea ship, and to amuse the 
other three men who completed the pas¬ 
senger-li-^^t of the S.S. Tampico. 

Voung Cawthra had come aboard with me 
at Veia Cruz. The others joine<l severally 
at Progresso and Colon, governed by those 
varied purposes which move men over the 
face of the globe. We were all bound for 
Buenos Ayres in the Argentine. 

The Tampico w’as doing a “ tramping ” 
trade from port to port. She had passenger 
accommodation to the extent of half-a-dozen 
diminutive state-rooms bunched over the 
screw-shaft, and a minute saloon w'hich 
smelt of the engines w'hen it was not filled 
with aromas from the cook-room. 

We passed our days under the shade of the 
poop-deck awning, where we read and 
smoked, and chatted and pei-spired, went to 
sleep and were bored to death. And it was 
hot! The caulking blistered between the 
planks under our feet, while the iron jdates 
of the wall-decks gave off quivering heat like 
the top of a stove. 

We were nearing the Line, but “ old 
Father Neptune ” was not to be expected 
on board, as we had all paid our footing 
years before. Even the “ Boy,” the youngest 
of the party, had had his hoop-iron shave 
and his ducking. 

There was no breeze, no cloud. The 
solitary living thing in sight was a gull, 
winging slow’ly, about a gun-shot from the 
ship. How it tired one to watch it out 


[Not so very many years ago the incident 
upon which this narrative is founded 
w'ould have been ascribed to supernatural 
powers, to be regarded with suspicion and 
grave doubt, not unmixed with fear. At 
the present time, when organised research 
on scientific lines has le<l to a right under¬ 
standing of the manifestations of the 
human brain under unusual conditions, 
there is no occasion to attribute any 
phenomenon to an agency outside the 
bounds of Nature. There is no such 
agency but Providence ! This is not a 
“ ghost ” story, but a singularly striking 
example of the action of mind upon 
mind, where one is in a state of acute 
distress, and the other in a state of 
complete receptivity.—D. B.] 


'• Who hath desired the Sea—the sight of salt, 
water unbounded ? 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash 
of the comber wind hounded ? 

The sleek-barrelled swell before storm—gray, foam¬ 
less, enormous and growing ? 

Stark calm on the lap of ttie Line—or the crazy-eyed 
hurricane blowing ? " 

Y oung Cawthra must have had a memory 
like a sponge, for after making deep 
soundings in the ” Seven Seas ” he had 
shoaled on “ Casabianca,” and hauled off 
into the ” Ancient Mariner.” All this was 
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“ Br—r—r ! ” exclaimed he who had come 
abroad at Colon. “ Let me get into the sweet 
sunshine.” 

But the queer little rhyme stirred a memory 
within me. 

Sit still,” I said, as he feigned to move 
away. ” I have a tale of the Grand Banks to 
tell; a strange and cool tale of the ‘ foggy 
sea.’ Will you hear me ? ” . . . 

” You see I had been engaged in a long 
spell of survey work in North-West Canada,” 
I began, as no active objection was raised. 


“ and was glad enough when the opportunity 
came to return to Montreal and book my 
passage home. 

” I left Montreal City for Liverpool in 
late spring, but running northwards as we 
did to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we reversed 
the seasons, so to speak. At the Saguenay 
shrubs were only just budding ; at Rimouski 
trees were bare ; at Miigan snow choked the 
crevices of the hills. labrador was winter ; 
blank, frozen desolation. Moreover, w'e 
found the Straits ice-bound, which forced us 
to come back ’way South of Newf’un'land. 


‘‘ The old Beaver, unpleasantly notorious 
as a rolling boat at the best of times, shook 
her cargo loose as soon as we worked out of 
the Gulf and began to feel the Atlantic, so 
she rode about as comfortably as a foot¬ 
bath. Ay ! she rolled her scuppers under 
and hung there so long that it seemed she 
would never right herself again. Then she 
would suddenly tear out of the water with 
rags and tatters of it clinging to her, and all 
one’s internal apparatus which had been 
left a mile or so overhead swooped down a 


mile or more beneath one’s boots. The few 
passengers were huddled in the saloon or in 
their own cabins. The decks w'ere sloppy 
and deserted. 

‘‘ I don’t think I could have turned in 
that night more than about tw'o hours when 
the steward shook me up. 

” ‘ Cap’n ’Id like to see you at once, sir, 
in the chart-room,’ I heard in my ear. 

” ‘ Eh, wh—at ? ’ I mumbled, half asleep. 

‘‘ ‘ Cap’n waitin’ to see you in the chart^- 
room, sir. Partic’lar, he says,’ this time 
louder, and with a vigorous shake. 


Well, you may be sure I blesse<l the 
captain for routing me out of a snug bunk at 
a time o’ night only fit for spooks and the 
dog-watch. It seemed to me a most un- 
reasonable proceeding. I dressed quickly 
all the same, wondering what in the world 
he could want me for, and what there was 
that could not have waited till morning. I 
must tell you that the Old Man was an 
intimate friend of mine: Jessop, Tom 
Jessop, of the Old Dominion. You know 
him perhaps ? \\ ell, as I say, I tumbled 

into some clothes and went up to the chartr 
house. There was a biting wind outside—a 
North Pole wind. 

‘‘ I found Jessop pacing the narrow floor of 
the chart-room w'ith an overcoat over his 
j>yjamas. He looked troubled and used up. 

” Without a word of apology for rousing 
me, he seized my arm and pushed me into 
a seat. 

“ ‘ See here,’ ho began abruptly, ‘ when 
I sleep I sleep like a Ix-ar in winter, f^undly. 
You know thaL Nothing in ordinary dis¬ 
turbs me. But to-night I woke up suddenly 
and strangely disquieted. I felt that 
some one was in this room who had no proper 
business here. I listened. Heard the 
f)niinary ship-sound.s nothing more. But 
1 still felt so uneasy that T turned out of my 
bunk and came to inspect. Then—then, I 
saw a man standing under the lamp. There 
was that about him which scared me. Who 
was it ? . . . Harry Harrison ! You have 
my solemn word.* 

” ‘ Harrison,’ I interrupted curtly, but in 
some amazement, wondering what had come 
to the man—‘ Harrison is whaling up Green¬ 
land way. You told me so yourself.' 

‘‘ ‘ It’s true. He was. He was. Hear 
me out. The sight of him fairly threw me 
on my beam-ends. He faced me as I cried 
out. I shall remember his look to my 
dying day. Ay ! and hear his voice to my 
last hour. ‘‘ Adrift on an iceberg. About 
fijtt/~one, forti/-niut — Help." That w^as all 
he said, and whilst I stood rooted like a 
dummy he went away. I dashed after him, 
believe me. He had gone, lu the moment 
of my opening the door he had clean vanished. 
Inquiries ? . . . No. What Would be the 
good ? Now', what do i/ou make of it all, 
anyway ? ’ 

” Well, I could make precious little of it 
I had never struck anj'thing much more 
supernatural than ‘ Pep[icr’8 Ghost,’ don't 
you know, up to that date. But there were 
no plate-glass reflections in the chart-house, 
you may be sure, and Jessop w'as as hard a 
nut as ever held a master’s ticket. He was, 
moreover, suj healthy as the bear he men¬ 
tioned and as unromantic as the keel 
under us. 

“ In the meantime he was dnimming im¬ 
patiently on the table waiting for my answer. 
I did not forget that he felt himself in the 
grip of a great responsibility. 

” ‘ Ix)ok you,’ 1 said at last; ‘ if I had 
seen all that you have seen, and heard all 
that you have heard, I would— yvs, bless 
me, Twould '.—I’d waste the Company’s coals 
and change the couise 1 * 

” A gleam of satisfaction shot across 
Jessop’s face as he leaned tow'ards the tube 
to summon the first officer. 

“ ‘ Gorxl, my son,’ said he to me. ‘ And 
now stand by for Peters, who is a most 
opinionated man ! * 

” In a minute or two the big mate in 
shining oilskins w'as heaved through the 
door on the shoulder of the north wind. 

“ ‘ How is it ? * says Jessop. 

‘‘ ‘ We’re runnin’ into a heavy bunk fog,’ 
he grumbled, mopping the spray fix)m his 
moustache, ‘ and old Hoppy Tom ’ (he was a 
(|uartcimaster) ‘ says he can feel ice in his 
toes, and he should know, seeing it was the 
frost-bite as spoilt his feet.* 


’■ * 1 tell you it’s courtina disaster.* ” 
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in fact, until ho realised that Jessop 
was bent on laying a fresh course in 
lesponso to the uncanny entreaty 
that ho took the matter really 
seriously. Then he gasped. His 
great form swelleci with indigna¬ 
tion as he glanced from his chief 
to me. 

“ ‘ Are you mad,* ho shouted, 
‘ or are you fooling me ? Are you 
mod, sir ? Run into the thick of 
a Grand Bank fog! Hun into the 
thick of a lot of top-heavy bergs !— 


“The gicat sea-aem was left to drift on hawiess.” 


“ And the flaw was—” 


“ Aftei some slight preliminary skirmishing Jessop launched 
out .nto what I have just told you. Peters was interest^, curious, 
ana not more than two parts sceptical, as he had hoard something 
of the sort before. Said that his wife said she had seen her 
brother’s double when ho was drowned at sea. It was not. 
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into a sea full of field-ice that ’ud tear the 
life out of an ironclad, an’ all so misty 
dark you can’t see your hand before your 
face. I tell you it’s courting disaster. It’s 
flirting with destruction, and you know it. 
I’ve never heard the like of it. No never, 
never. Go on deck, sir, and see for your¬ 
self what sort of weather it is—and to talk 
of working into the thick of it all ! ’ He 
choked in wrath, and paused for breath. 

“ Jessop appeared to waver. He avoided 
the mate’s gaze and rapped out a nervous 
rataplan on the table with his nails. He 
knew very well that all Peters had said was 
right enough, but objected to have the 


truth held up skinned and split for his 
inspection. 

“ ‘ Are you reck’nin’ at all what it means, 
sir ? ’ Peters went on, forcibly. ‘ You 
can’t bo reck’nin’ what it means! Ice 
alone is bad enough ; fog alone is more than 
bad enough, but the tw'o combined with a 
middlin’ sea is a terror, and you know that 
better than I can tell you. Yet you are set 
on deliberately altering our course into the 
middle of it all. You would undertake to 
search out one particular berg from the 
mob of calf-ice that'll be cornin’ dowm befoio 
the wind and the Ar’tic Drift—and this in 
a fog like a blanket. In my opinion it’s crazy 


an* it’s wdeked . . . An’ all becau.se of a 
wietched nightmare at that! ’ 

“ The first officer’s last words were un¬ 
fortunate. They only served to anger 
Jessop and settle him in his determination 
at one and the same time. 

Mr. Peters,’ he said, sternly, * you are 
a thundering good navitrator. I shall be 
the first man to wish you luck w'hen you 
step on to your owm quarter-deck. In the 
meantime I don’t want to have to remind 
you . . . Savvey ? Right! We’ll leave it 
at that. But look you here ; do you suppose 
I hanker after staying around the Banks 
longer than need be ? No 1 I’m not anxious 


to overdraw ray account on the Grand 
Bank of Newf un’land just yet awhile. You 
can set your last dollar on that, my 
friend. It’s against all ordinary sense. 
I grant you. It’s outside ordinary 
understanding of yours and mine. It’s a 
call from aloft, it has got to be. I go 
right through with it.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well,’ grunted Peters, seeing that 
it was no good standing out against the Old 
Man, ‘ we have to clear Cape Race yet and 
perhaps the fog’ll lift with sunrise. You 
w’ill doubtless have considered that you are 
responsible to God in Heaven as well as your 
owners in Liverpool ? ’ 


“ Ho delivered this parting shot as he 
])ullcd his sou’wester w’eU over his ears and 
prepared to go. 

“ An angry light came into Jessop’s eyes, 
but he held his peace. 

“ As Peters passed me ho said, ‘ ^Vhen 
there is any real work to be done Captain 
Jessop’ll tell \'ou that I am right in front of 
the next man, but what I disrelish about 
this job is the fool reason for it, and that’s 
straight.’ 

“ During the foregoing scene I had 
naturally remained in the background. But 
when the door closed I turned to Jessop 
w'ith the observation that Peter’s objec¬ 
tions were not unreasonable, all said 
and done. 

“ ‘ I know it. I’here’s no flies on Peters. 
He is riled, and I don’t blame him. But 
Peters or no Peters this thing has got to be.’ 

“ ‘ Well, \’ou are king of the castle, and 
what you say goes. I am keen to see how 
things pan out. In the meantime I guess 
I’ll turn in again. So long.’ 

“ I w’cnt on deck early the following 
morning after a fitful sleep. The melancholy 
and incessant boo-ing of the steam s\Ten 
combined with a somewhat excited state of 
mind managed to give me a poor night 
Jessoj) w'as on the biidge, and I joined him 
by invitation. 

“ The fog had lifted to a great extent, 
though a thick curtain of mist still hung 
over the sea, encircling the ship like a 
great awning. 

“ The Old Man paced the bridge with his 
hands locked behind his back as was his 
habit, and yards of woollen muffler wrapped 
his chin. 

“ He nodded towards the binnacle as I 
came up, and I saw that the needle pointed 
within a point or two of E.N.E. Wo were 
standing on the course laid down by Harry 
Harrison. A few hours w'ould show just 
how wise or very foolish we had been. 

“ The syren was still going at steady 
intervals, and I noticed that our look-outs 
were doubled. W’e were on the most 
dangerous steamship track in the world, 
the Great Circle Track. W’e were in a 
region of drifting ice ; in the route of liners; 
in the neighbourhood of fleets of fishing 
schooners, and in a sea whore fog lives 
always. If it does not shut down on you 
to-day it will to-morrow, and that to a 
certainty. W’e w’erc near the Virgin Rock, 
too, that grim and submerged sentinel in the 
heart of the Banks, feared by vessels of 
draught at all times, and by small craft 
esixx?ially when she ‘ blows ’ and chums 
the waters into white lather. 

“ Later in the day I was on the bridge 
again. Peters was them too. Jessop had 
never left it. I could see that he was strung 
up with strong excitement. Peters was 
impaasive but very alert. I was in a state 
of high tension. So wre three waited and 
watc'hed and wondered. 

“ The fog had rolled well away by this 
time, and lay like a band of cotton-wool, as 
though to keep the rasping w'ave-edges 
from chafing the bare sky ; the sea sparkled 
gaily under a bright pale sun, and the spray 
w^hich burst over our bows fell in a shower 
of silvery globules; the north wind, still 
blowing keenly, hummed in mellow octaves 
thi-oiigh cordage and spars, and nipped off 
the tops of the running waves, throwing a 
lace-work of spume over the black w'ater. 
Herring gulls ^bbed about here and there 
like cxjrks. Occasionally the smooth back 
of a whale appeared for a moment, and a 
little gush of steam showed w’here it spouted. 
A few icebergs rode majestically, solidly: 
the stablest things in view. You may guess 
how wo scanned them! You may guess 
how wo peered into the band of mist with 
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our glasses, and how our hearts ‘ raced ’ 
like the propeller astern when we discovered 
a faint bulk out of the haze, drawing a call 
from the crow’s nest of ‘ Iceberg on the 
port bow, sir,’ or ‘ Ice on the starboard 
bow, sir,’ or * ahead,’ as the case was. 

“ Jessop had, of course, calculated as far 
as might be upon the drift of the berg since 
his position had been stated by Harrison, 
by his double—that is, his imago. All that 
nice judgment could do had bran done; it 
now only remained to be seen if judgment 
And Providence would bring the castaways 
within our compass of vision. 

** An irregular procession of bergs and 
fragments of held-ioe passed in turn under 
our scrutiny. They were all strange and 
beautiful. They shone with resplendent 
colour ; pinks and pale greens that deepened 
in the crannies where small cascades tiickled. 
Their fanciful sun-wrought contours changed 
from form to form as they approached and 
fell behind. One of them, more constant 
in its shape, was like a low ice-pyramid. 
It was coming up on our starboard bow. The 
sun falling slantwise upon it dashed brilliantly 
from its facets. It drifted on the face of 
the waters a vast sea-gem. 

“ Yet not a perfect gem, for as we came 
more abreast of it a flaw was disclosed. 
And the flaw was— 

“ A yell from the crow’s nest set things 
humming. 

“ Jessop was his own man again. His 
orders came out sharp and stem. A quarter- 
boat was lowered away and cast off under 
Peters’ charge, which seemed like heaping 
coals of Are on his head, but I could not 
help being amused. 


In a few minutes every man, woman, and 
child aboard was crowding bulwarks and 
ratlines. News spreads like a flash through 
the length and bicadth of a vessel at sea, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
every soul on the ship, save indeed a few 
invalids and those engineers and stokers 
whose duties kept them down in grim 
regions of noise and fierce heat which 
passengers know so little about, sped ou 
deck eager to witness a romantic and 
adventurous rescue. There was much specu¬ 
lation as to the plight of the ship¬ 
wrecked men. Every available gloss was 
brought to bear on them, and passed 
from hand to hand, and focussed to suit 
many sights. 

“ The boat went switchbacking over the 
swell that looks mighty enough from a 
twenty-foot freeboard, and vast hills from 
a small boat; went away over the riotous 
sea towards the huddled group of men. 
Some of them waved wildly, and faint shouts 
came fluttering over the waves, though they 
could not possibly have doubted our having 
sighted them. 

“Luckily they were perched low down 
on the lee side of the berg. Even as it was, 
the boat seemed in such danger of getting 
dashed to pieces that Jessop order^ the 
second officer to stand off in case of need. 
Peters’ boat would hang for an instant level 
writh the castaways and then fall away into 
a trough that left a gleaming wall of ice 
above it, while spray drenched the crew 
and the breath of the berg numbed them 
cruelly. It was a long time before an effec¬ 
tive tackle could be rigged and the trans¬ 
ference completed, but our fellows worked 
[the end.] 


like giants and, believe me, the big mate 
Petei-s worked like any three of them. 

At last he returned triumphant, 
with eight blanket-swathed, frost-nippeil 
passengei‘8—all of them weak, two almost 
dying, one of them dead. 

“ The great sea-gem was left to drift on 
flawless. 

“ The dead man was laid on a hatch where 
Jessop lifted the rug which covered him, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Harrison—God rest him ! ’ 

Well, the sick men told their tale, but 
their tale is not my tale. In a word, it 
turned out that they were the remnant of 
the crew of the Newfun’land whaler Wfdrwa, 
wrecked on ice and abandoned as she was 
homeward bound for St. John’s. They had 
drifted on the berg three da 3 r 8 and nights. 
On the last midnight their skipper died. 

“ There, then, you have my yarq. I have 
no further explanation to offer, but what 
I have told you is as it happened from first 
to last. I have spoken.” 

“ I’ll put that little yarn in my little pipe 
and smoke it,” said the man from Pio- 
gresso. 

“ Truth is stranger than fiction,” young 
Cawthra remarked sententiously. 

“ There are a sight more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philo¬ 
sophy,” the third man added. 

I handed him a cigar : a tribute to a 
sympathetic understanding. 

And so, nearly three thousand miles 
south of the southernmost limits of fog and 
ice, under a burning sim and blinding oily 
sea, the old Tampico plodded on at her 
weary old fourteen-knot gait to Buenos 
Ayres over the Line. 


# # ^ 


THE TREASURE OF THE “ SAN PHILIPO.” 


““ T ’m afraid it’s a case with poor Barnes,”. 

J. said Dr. Conolly, in a low tone, as 
the whaler came alongside the yacht and 
my father climbed over the side. ” He's 
taken a turn for the worse, and I don’t 
think he’ll last till to-morrow. 

‘‘ Poor fellow ! Is there no hope ? ” 

The doctor shook his head. ” I was 
doubtful from the first. The spear was 
a poisoned one; though the poison was 
undoubtedly stale, and therefore slow in 
action, it was none the less sure.” 

” Can he be seen ? ” 

“Yes, he’s quite conscious.” 

I followed my father to the shelter- 
tent, under which the wounded seaman 
lay. 

“Well, Barnes, how goes it—better?” 
he asked, with a forced cheerfulness. 

“ No, sir though ’tain’t no good making 
a fuss about it. My number’s up.” 

“ Nonsense, man, you’ll soon be all right 
again, I hope.” 

“ All right aloft, sir, please God. I’m 
real glad you’ve come to see me, Cap’n, 
for there’ll be one or two little things I 
want squared up.” 

“I’ll do anything I can.” 

“ Well, sir, therms my medal for South 
Africa, wdth three clasps : would you mind 
accepting it as a kind o’ keepsake from 
me ? An’ there’s the good-conduct medal, 
too. That ain’t of much account com¬ 
pared wdth t’other, but p’r’aps Mister 
Beginald would ’ave it.” 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

Author of “ A Loti of Grit” dc. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—COMMITTED TO THE DEEP. 

‘‘Thank you, Barnes; but have you no 
friends to give them to? ” 

“ Never a relation in the world, sir. 
There’s my pension papers in my ditty- 
box ; it’s a matter of three quarters due 
to me. Will you see that my chum, Joe 
Dirham, draws it? I’ve signed a paper 
about it.” 

“ All right; I’ll see to that.” 

“An’ my identity-paper. It’ll fetch a 
shilling at the ‘ Register’s ’ at the first 
home-port we touch. Joe might just as well 
’ave that; ’tain’t no good throwin’ good 
money away, and, besides, it will make all 
square and above-board up at the Admi¬ 
ralty.” 

“ Do you feel much pain? ” 

“Precious little, Cap’n. As I said 
afore, it’s no good makin’ a fuss over it; 
a seaman with one leg ain’t of no use to 
you, but ”—here his voice trembled a little 
—“ promise me, sir, that you’ll bury me 
at sea, an’ not on the island; it’ll be 
a snug moorin’ for me at the bottom of 
the lagoon. Nowr, Cap’n, read somethin’ 
out of the Book, an’ say a prayer for 
me—I never wasn’t much in that line 
myself.” 

Somehow I felt unable to remain longer, 
BO, shaking the seaman’s thin hand, I went 
aft, leaving my father with him. 

The news of the state of poor Barnes 
cast a gloom over the ship, and any feel¬ 
ing of enthusiasm over the discovery of 
the treasure was smothered by the melan¬ 


choly reflection that one of our comrades 
was on his deathbed. 

Next morning I was awakened by the 
sound of voices on deck. The sun had 
risen in a thick haze, and, though not a 
zephyr disturbed the surface of the lagoon, 
the air was cool and pleasant. Wonder¬ 
ing what the sounds meant, and whether 
poor Barnes had gone, I slipped on my 
clothes and went on deck. 

Clustered round the tent were most of 
the crew, listening to the voice within, 
or whispering to each other in subdued 
tones. I went forward, and found my 
father, Dr. Conolly, and the bo’sun stand¬ 
ing by the side of the temporary bunk 
on which poor Barnes lay. The dying 
seaman was fighting his battles o’er again, 
shouting and talking in clear yet hurried 
tones. Now he was in the sweltering heat 
of a West African backwater, advancing 
with his shipmates to storm the stockade 
of a rebel chieftain; next he was serving 
a 4.7 gun with the naval brigade, his 
feeble hands clutching in grim pretence at 
the handspikes as the huge weapon on its 
unwieldy carriage was trained on the ad¬ 
vancing Boers. Other episodes followed 
in quick succession, till the scene in the 
stockade where he received his fatal 
wound seemed to exhaust his last flicker¬ 
ing strength. 

“ Can’t you see it’s getting quite dark ? ” 
he exclaimed feebly. “ What’s wrong 
with the bo’sun’s mate? Why hain’t he 
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iped the lamp-trimmere ? . . . Ah, that’s 
etter, the anchor*lamp’s burnin’ now, so 
we’re brought up at last. . . . Turn it up 
a little, lads . . . That’t it . . . Burning 
brightly now ...” 

The words died away in a long-drawn 
sigh. The doctor bent over the now mo¬ 
tionless form and placed a finger lightly 
on one eye. Then he shook his head. 
” Cover him over, poor fellow; he’s made 
his last voyage.” 

Two hours later the whaler pushed off 
from the side of the Fortunay with almost 
every man on board, and a still, shrouded 
form, covered with a Union Jack, lying 
on a board athwartships, the grand and 
solemn words of the Burial Service for use 
at sea mingling with the soft splash of 
the oars as the men, keeping slow time, 
pulled the boat towards the deepest part 
of the lagoon. 

“ . . . Suffer us not, at our last hour, 
for any pains of death, to fall from Theo.” 

” Way enough; toss oars,” ordered the 
bo’sun in a low tone. 

The men raised their oars to a vertical 
position, as a last tribute to their ship¬ 
mate, and the boat gradually began to lose 
way. 

”... Wo therefore commit his body to 
the deep, to be turned into corruption, 
looking for the resurrection of the body, 
when the sea shall give up its dead. ...” 

The bo’sun gave the signal, and the 
board was tilt^ up, and w'ith a slight 
splash, the shrouded form slid into the 
water, leaving the Union Jack fluttering 
in the boat. Instinctively I looked over 
the side, and followed the course of the 
weighted canvas that enclosed the mortal 
remains of poor Barnes, till the grey 
shroud turned a greenish tinge, and at 
length was lost in the depth of the lagoon; 
and with heavy hearts we rowed back to 
the yacht. 

Needless to say there w'as no work done 
on the wreck for the rest of that day, 
but, to banish the feeling of depression, all 
hands were kept busily employed, some 
on the repairs to the gig, others making 
and repairing canvas gear, while the two 
divers made a successful descent and re¬ 
covered the lost anchor and cable. On 
coming up they reported that the anchor 
was actually balanced on the edge of a 
deep chasm, it being only by the merest 
chance that the ground tackle had not 
been irrecoverably lost. So delicate, in 
fact, was the position of the anchor, that 
the divers hesitated to approach it for 
fear that it might make a sudden descent 
and carry them with it over the abyss. 

Just before sunset a strong party went 
ashore to refill the barricoes. The doctor 
and I went with them, but no amount of 
persuasion could induce Yadillah to set 
foot upon the island again, and during 
our stay he kept firmly to his resolution. 

We noticed a curious fact in connection 
with the journey ashore. The water was 
tinged in colour, and had a strong sul¬ 
phurous smell, so that we argued there 
must have been a volcanic outlet some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood, or, failing 
that, there was a tremendous natural 
agency still bottled up beneath the island, 
that before long must seek to escape by 
another violent upheaval. 

Soon after daybreak on the following 
day the working-parties set out on their 
varied tasks, for, on account of the heat 
between the sea-soddened timbers of the 
wreck, it was decided to suspend work 
during the hottest part of the day. 


The whaler’s crew, under the orders of 
my uncle, devoted themselves to the un¬ 
loading and transporting of the iron-pigs 
from the hold of the Fortunay intending 
to replace them w’ith bars of solid silver 
from the San Philipo; while a party of 
men, under my father and the bo’sun, 
went away in the now serviceable gig to 
survey the reef. 

I chose to go w'ith the gig, which was 
certainly a more pleasant amusement than 
working inside a steaming wreck, for even 
at that early hour a thick vapour enve¬ 
loped the San Ph 'dipo. 

For some distance the two boats kept 
company, the lighter boat towing a pair 
of sheers which ^^ere to be set up on the 
cliff to enable the pigs to be handled the 
more easily, while the whaler, in addition 
to being heavily laden with ballast from 
the yacht, carried a second pair of sheers 
to set up over the main hatchway of the 
wreck. 

Opposite the landing-place on the reef 
w'e cast off our share of the gear and 
rowed slowdy by the ledge of rocks, 
my father keeping a sharp eye on the for¬ 
mation of the reef to see if any of the 
gaping crevices actually led to the open 
sea beyond. 

For nearly a mileand a-half the rock 
rose sheer from the water’s edge, and al¬ 
though the boat was backed into several 
winding gaps in the reef, in every case 
the attempt to find a channel proved fruit¬ 
less. As we approached the spot where 
the reef joined the i.sland, the rocks be¬ 
came lower, but the depth of water was 
so little, and the shoal extended so far 
from the reef, that it would have been im¬ 
possible to bring the yacht up to the reef, 
even if a channel exi.sted. 

” Try the other end of the lagoon, sir,” 
advised the bo’sun. ” We’ve let that part 
alone up to the present.” 

” There’s no harm in trying, Mr. Wil¬ 
kins,” replied my father, “though, if I 
remember rightly, the original coral reef 
was very irregular at that part, and 
stretched seaw’ards for a considerable 
distance. ” 

When, after an hour’s steady pulling, 
we arrived at the other end of the reef, 
we found that the rock was very similar 
to the rest, being pierced by many deep 
channels that, as usual, terminated in 
what the bo’sun termed ” blind alleys.” 

Three of these were explored without 
success, but the fourth, some twenty feet 
in width in its narrowest part, ran in a 
straight direction for nearly a hundred 
yards, the walls on either side gradually 
diminishing in height from twenty-five 
to less than ten feet. Its end terminated 
in a mass of broken stone, deposited 
as if by human agency in a diagonal 
direction, affording great facilities for 
climbing. 

” It strikes me, sir,” remarked Mr. 
Wilkins, ” that the sea is only a few feet 
beyond the rock. Listen; you can hear 
the waves beating against the seaward 
side.” 

It certainly struck the bo’sun, but in 
a totally different manner from that which 
he implied, for, without warning, a terrific 
blast of air, followed by a column of 
water, was forced through an orifice in 
the rock. !Mr. Wilkins, who was stand¬ 
ing upon one of the thwarts in order to 
make a more complete survey, being in 
the direct line of fire, received the full 
force of the discharge, and was knocked 
completely over the side of the boat, 
while the rest of us were drenched to the 
skin. 

The unfortunate bo’sun was quickly 
hauled on board, little the worse for his 


ducking, and the gig was backed off be¬ 
yond the danger zone. 

” Experience does it,” gasped the 
bo’sun, spitting out a mouthfiU of water; 
” which is, I am told, the Latin for ‘ Ex¬ 
perience makes fools wise.’ Am I not 
right, Mr. Reginald ? ” 

” Well, what has experience taught 
you?” asked my father, laughing. 

” Only what I thought was the case 
before,” replied the bo’sun. ” And that 
is, that there’s a communication through 
this rock between the lagoon and the open 
sea.” 

” I don’t see how that can help us,*' 
remarked my father. 

” May be, may be not, sir,” observed 
Mr. Wilkins oracularly. ” But if you 
don’t mind, sir, will you land here for a 
few minutes ? W’e can manage it quite 
easily by the broken rocks at the side of 
the blowing-hole.” 

We gained the summit of the reef with¬ 
out much difficulty. Here, as the bo’sun 
had expressed his opinion, a ledge, barely 
six feet in width, separated us from the 
open sea, while on either hand, at a dis¬ 
tance of lege than a hundred yards, a long 
reef ran at right-angles to the main ledge, 
terminating in jagged points of disrupted 
coral nearly half a mile from where we 
stood. 

By the deep-blue colour of the water 
it was evident that there was plenty of 
depth between these two natural groynes, 
which formed ample protection from the 
heavy rollers that at every other point 
along the reef broke into clouds of spray 
with a ceaseless roar. 

” You’ve got your revolver with you, 
I see, sir,” said the bo’sun. ” I’m going 
to dive off and see what the rock looks 
like on the seaward side. There may be 
sharks about and there may not; but keep 
a bright look-out, and fire at one if it 
comes for me. Money,” he added to the 
bowipan of the gig, ” unreeve the painter 
and sling it ashore, wnll you ? ” 

“There, sir,” he continued, “I’ll take 
a turn round the rock, and drop the free 
end of the rope in the water so that I 
can pull myself up; but keep a bright look¬ 
out, if you please.” 

Hastily divesting himself of his sodden 
garments, and placing them to dry on the 
hot stones, the bo’sun took a magnificent 
“ header,” and cleft the water with hardly 
a splash. Quite two fathoms down he 
went before he turned and swam towards 
the rocky wall, keeping below the water 
at the same depth. Half a minute later 
he reappeared, and, shaking the water 
from his hair, he grasped the rope and 
came up hand over hand. 

“ That’s all right, sir. Deep water 
’noth sides, and the rock full of holes.” 

“What do you mean?” asked my 
father, unable to grasp the meaning of 
the bo’sun’s words. 

“Why, sir, the Forfuna can float easily 
on either side of this little neck of rock.” 

“On one side. I’ll grant.” 

“ Ay, on both sides, once we make a 
way through.” 

“Oh, how do you propose to do it; re¬ 
move each piece of rock bit by bit. when 
the weight of the smallest is two tons at 
the very least—eh ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied the bo’sun. 

“ Then how are you going to set about 
it?” 

“Blast it.” said Mr. Wilkins, emphati¬ 
cally. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Thames Mystery; 

AN ACCOUNT OF A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 

By ALEC. O. PEARSON 

CHAPTER L—^THE RED-STRIPED BARGE. 


I SAY, that’s queer! ” eEclaimed 
Jimmie Franklin. 

“ What’s queer ? ’* asked Tom Burnside. 
“ Why, you see that sailing barge,” 
pursued Franklin, pointing to the craft in 
question, which was about a quarter of a 
i^e ahead of them. 

“ Plain enough to be seen,” replied 
Burnside. “ What is there queer about her ? 
She kx>ks to be just an ordinary London 
river sailing barge, with nothing unusual 
about her appearance. She is not being 
steered very straight, though. Yawing 
about as though the helmsman had gone to 
sleep and left her to her own devices.” 

“ You interrupted me,” said Franklin, 
*' before I had time to finish what I was 
saying. I didn’t mean that there is any¬ 
thing queer about the barge herself, but 
you got near the mark when you referred 
to the way in which she is being steered. 
The helmsman hasn’t deserted his post, 
though. If you look through these glasses 
you will see him.” 

He handed a pair of binoculars to his 
ohum, and Tom Burnside focussed them on 
the after-part of the barge. He could see 
the man who was steering, or supposed to be 
steering, quite clearly. He was dodging 
about from one side of the wheel to the other, 
now bending down to peer under the foot 
of the big spritsail, and the next moment 
rushing back to the weather side to give 
the wheel a twist, or to bend his body forward 
as though staring over the weather bow. 

” Funny antics,” observed Tom. “ He 
appears to be looking for something which 
he expects to find floating in the water.” 

” My idea is, that he doesn’t know which 
side to go of the West Mouse buoy to get into 
the navigable channel,” said Jimmie Frank¬ 
lin. ** You see how he is jerking the wheel 
about, first bringing the buoy on the star¬ 
board bow, and then on the port bow. He’ll 
run into it if he doesn’t take care. Fancy 
a Thames bargeman not knowing the 
channels in the estuary! Why, it’s unthink¬ 
able.” 

“ That’s the word—^unthinkable,” inter- 

C ^d a placid voice from the stem of the 
t. ” The crew of a Thames barge is 
usually composed of three persons—the 
skipper, the mate, and the third hand. 
Now-” 

“ Don’t start a lecture. Fatty,” interrupted 
Franklin ; ” but if you have an opinion to 
offer, let us have it straight out.” 

Hubert Vavasour Millsom, usually called 
Fatty ” Millsom by his chums, because of 
the rotundity of his figure, finished the piece 
of bread and cheese on which he had been 
engaged, moved the tiller a little so that the 
boat’s head would pay off and enable him 
to have a better view of the barge without 
shifting his own position, and replied, 
” No need to worry our brains with useless 
conjectures, for we shall be able to find 
out all we want to know presently. He 
has gone the wrong side of the West Mouse 
buoy, as you can see for yourselves now, 
and in a very short time the barge will go 
* bump ’ on the tail of the Barrow sand. 
With this strong ebb tide running he can’t 
miss it.” 

” We are too far off to shout a warning,” 
exclaimed Tom. ” At least, he wouldn’t 
hear it if we did.” 

” And we wouldn’t give him the warning 
if he could hear it,” said Fatty Millsom. 


” Why not ? ” asked Tom, in surprise. 

” Because I believe the fellow has stolen 
that barge,” replied Fatty. ‘‘ You can 
only see the one man on deck. He can’t be 
either the skipper or the mate, or he wouldn’t 
have lost his bearings, as this chap seems 
to have done. May have lost his senses, 
but then—where’s the rest of the crew ? 
Have patience, friends of my youth, and 
we’ll see what we shall see.” 

There was wisdom in Fatty’s suggestion, 
and it was adopted by his chums to the 
best of their ability ; that is to say, they 
waited for events to develop themselves, 
but his advice of *‘ patience ” could not be 
followed, as they were both brimming over 
with impatience. Fatty Millsom remained 
perfectly calm. 

The three of them belonged to the 
** Heron ” Patrol of Boy Scouts, of which 
patrol Millsom was the leader. He was 
certainly not an ideal leader in appearance, 
but his comrades knew his good qualities, 
and showed their wisdom in electing him 
to the post. 

For he was a keen and useful scout, and 
very much more active than persons who 
did not know him would suppose. Despite 
his bulk he was a fast runner, a fairly good 
jumper, and a very good swimmer indeed. 
In addition to those useful accomplishments 
he could sail a boat with considerable skill, 
his favourite cruising-ground being the 
" mouth of the Thames, anywhere between 
the Nore and the North Foreland. 

The boat in which they were then sailing 
belonged to Millsom. She was a comfortable 
little half-decked craft, cutter rigged, and 
named the Rotyer. They had been out in 
her all the afternoon, dodging about, and 
had finally decided to make for the entrance 
to the river Crouch, where they would anchor 
for the night, and sail back the next day. 
But they had been becalmed for a couple of 
hours after sunset, and now, at ten o’clock, 
they were still some miles from their destina¬ 
tion. 

Fatty Millsom welcomed the spell of calm, 
because he said it gave him a chance of 
obtaining a ” much needed rest.” Ho 
always pretended that he disliked having to 
exert himself. Franklin and Tom would 
have preferred the breeze to hold, as they 
wanted to get to the anchorage. But at 
nightfall, as they slid quietly past the Mouse 
Light-vessel, with its green revolving light 
sweeping a powerful ray through the dark¬ 
ness every twenty seconds ; when they saw 
the Maplin blinking its red eye far ahead of 
them ; when they looked around and saw 
the twinkling lights of gas buoys and the 
shadowy forms of ships in the distance, 
they altered their minds and decided that 
night sailing was an experience which they 
were glad they had not missed. 

And particularly did they bless the calm 
which had delayed them, when it seemed that 
there was a prosptict of adventure in con¬ 
nection with that mysterious barge ahead. 

” There is an old wreck on the tail of the 
Barrow,” said Fatty, breaking a spell of 
silence, ‘‘ and if that chap got.s mixed up in 
it he is likely to have some of the bottom 
planks ripped out of his craft. These sands 
are a sort of graveyard of many a coasting 
vessel, and in the old days before-” 

” She’s aground ! ” shouted Tom, referring 
to the barge. 

” Hard and fast,” replied Fatty, casting 


a keen, swift glance ahead. ** Well, she haa 
missed the wreck, but she will stick where she 
is until next tide. Have a look through the 
glasses and see if the helmsman appears to 
be surprised.” 

” How are we to tell ? ” asked Jimmie, 
laughing. 

” By his actions,” replied MUlsom. Of 
course he may have purposely run the barge 
on the spit, though 1 can’t guess at any 
reason for such an act. A dark and fear¬ 
some revenge to ruin the skipper, or the 
owner, something like the people—I mean 
the villains—do in the halfpenny ‘ dreadfuls.' 
No, it wouldn’t fit. Now, you chaps, make 
your rejHjrt.” 

*‘ Then, to judge by the man’s actions,” 
said Jimmie, “ I should put him down as the 
most surprised person in England at this 
minute. He is waving his arms about like 
a semaphore that has gone mad. 1 expect 
he is saying something too which it is for¬ 
tunate that we can’t hear.” 

” I don’t suppose we should understand 
if we did hear it,” declared Fatty Millsom. 
” He must be a foreigner. Englishmen don’t 
throw themselves about like that if they 
happen to meet with a little accident. We will 
run alongside and ask if he wants any 
help, and keep our eyes open at the same 
time. The barge is drawing three or four 
feet more water than we are, so we shan’t 
stick. Haul the jib down, Tom ! Stand by 
the main halliards, Jimmie ! ” 

His orders were carried out promptly. 
He ran the Rover under the stem of the 
barge, and then rounded up smartly on 
the lee quarter. 

” Down mainsail I Get out the boathook, 
and hang on, Tom.” 

As the mainsail came down Fatty hauled 
the boom amidships, and gathered in the 
folds of canvas. Ho was moving about 
actively enough now. 

” Barge has a bread red stripe,” he com¬ 
mented, “ 80 we shall know her again easily. 
Name— Queen Bee, of Rochester. Ah! 
here comes the fellow who doesn’t seem 
to know his way about the Thames estuary. 
Looks like a foreigner. Come along, you 
chaps.” 

The boat was made fast alongside. Fatty 
jumped on to the Queen Bee's deck, followed 
by his two chums. The man in charge, a 
sallow-faced individual with black hair and 
moustache, and not over-clean in appear¬ 
ance, regarded them with an expression 
that was the reverse of friendly. 

” What you want ? ” he demanded. 

” You seem to have got into a bit of a 
mess,” replied Fatty, pleasantly, ” so we 
have come on board to see if we can give you 
any aasistance.” 

” It is nothing—this accident,” returned 
the man. ” I do not require assistance.” 

” Where are the rest of the crew ? ” asked 
Jimmie. 

” They are away,” said the man. ” But 
this is not of your business. You had 
better go. I do not want you.” 

If he thought to dismiss the three Scouts 
in that offhand manner, he was making the 
mistake of his life. 

“ Wo are not going yet,” replied Fatty 
Millsom, ” because there are several matters 
which require explaining. You are not 
English, but we find you on a Thames barge 
which you evidently don’t know how to 
manage, and her proper crew are not visible. 

[That 
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That is what we call ‘ fishy.’ Comprehend ? 
It looks rather as if you had stolen the 
barge.” 

‘‘You are insolent,” snarled the fellow. 
“ Go now, at once ! If not I will throw you 
back in your boat.” 

‘‘ Well, if it comes to throwing,” said 
Fatty, ‘‘ we can do a bit in that line our¬ 
selves. Now, you are not acting fair and 
square, like a man who has nothing to 
conceal, or you would have welcomed our 


offer of help. I tell you plainly that we 
think there is something suspicious about 
this craft, and we consider it our duty— 
we are Boy Scouts—to inquire further into 

it. We are not prjring, or spying into-” 

‘‘ Spying ! What you mean ? ” 

The man’s sallow face had turned to an 
unpleasant-looking ^ey. His eyes glittered 
with an angry light, but it was anger partially 
inspired by fear. Millsom regarded him 
curiously, and a suspicion, which had not 
(To be concluded.) 


occurred to him before, flashed into his 
mind. 

*‘ We are going to search the barge,” he 
said bluntly. ‘‘ Gome along, you chaps, the 
cabin first.” 

The words had scarcely jMissed his lips 
when the man sprang at him like a tiger. 
Millsom flung his arms upwards and outwards, 
jerking away the man’s hands as they 
^pped at his throat. Then they both 
fell on to the deck together. 


0 ® 

PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 


f p HE air of the class-room was hot and 
X enervating, and the class itself was 
liominally Latin, and actually anything you 
might be interested in, for when Mr. 
McNaire took Latin we none of us paid 
any particular attention. As usual he was 
working himself up into a regular paroxysm 
of rage, alternately snarling out corrections 
and shamefully bullying the more timorous 
of the fellows. I scorned the man at the 
time, and now, looking back on it all, 1 
think we were all justified in at any rate 
a very strong dislike. He was a spiteful 
and contemptuous specimen, with abso¬ 
lutely no control over his temper, and a 
very scanty knowledge of the subjects he 
professed to teach. You have all probably 
met a few' such masters, and have won¬ 
dered, as I did (and still do), how they get 
their appointments. 

The bulk of the class were amusing them¬ 
selves in their several ways : Brown, for 
instance, had started on his wood-carving. 
He openly declared that dead languages 
•lid not interest him, and, being an artistic 
sort of fellow, took a deal of pride in 
making his desk look nice; in this instance 
he was adding a cheeky-looking puppy to 
the string of creatures which ran across 
it. Merrythort was boldly slumbering, 
and Twinkle, who sat next, was engaged in 
ornamenting the sleeper’s nails with little 
pen-and-ink faces. 

From the corner, which contained Petty- 
chap and myself, I regret to say that there 
issued f<'rth a low and monotonous drone— 
in fact, he was r<»ading aloud to me. At 
the end of every three pages he handed the 
book over to me, and I took a turn, at 
which the droning would go on in a slightly 
altered key. 

There was another thing about Mr. 
McNaire which riled us, and that was that 
he preserved the same tyrannical rule over 
the upper school as he did over the lower. 
We were all fellows ^f from seventeen to 
nineteen, and naturally resented it. One 
of his pet tricks was to make us stand up 
if we spoke to him. No other master in 
the school, not even the Head, would have 
thought of it. 

” Now then, Merrythort! ” snapped Mr. 
McNaire. 

Twinkle prodded Merrythort on the ribs, 
and the sleeper sprang up with a squeal. 

‘‘ Now go on reading from where Hazard 
left off.” 

Merrythort was as yet only half awake, 
so he cleared his throat, sniffed, and looked 
truculently at hia open book. 


SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

UI.—COKCEBNIKO MB. MO NAIBE. 

” Um—er—* Arioviatue his omnibus dxt- 
bus exercitum* —I say old fellow” (in an 
undertone to Hazard) ‘‘ tell as where it is.” 

“Opposite the picture of Divico’s Vic¬ 
tory,” directed Hazard, in a perfectly 
audible aside. 

“Thanks; I was chapters out! What 
page is that ? ” 

Mr. McNaire was glaring down on the 
two, speechless with rage. 

“ I won’t have him told ! ” he stuttered 
to Hazard. 

“ Page twelve,” said Hazard. 

Mr. McNaire strode forward and clouted 
them both over the head with a thin 
leather-covered book he always carried. 
Not being allowed a cane, he always waged 
war armed with this far more terrible 
weapon. At first he had used a heavy 
book, but one day, being about to hit 
Twinkle on the head as he was reading at 
his desk, the latter had dodged aside, and 
the book, descending on the desk, had 
splurted all the ink from the well up into 
the master’s face. 

In this instance Merrythort partially 
evaded the blow and went on reading at 
random. 

‘‘ ‘ Hoc proelio facto reliquas copias — * ” 

“ Have you been paying attention or 
not? ” bellowed Mr. McNaire. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, of course I have, sir,” pro¬ 
tested Merrythort, in that injured voice 
with alternate high and low notes in it. 

For answer—he was beyond words—Mr. 
McNaire reached out, and, seizing his 
victim by the hair, flung him down on the 
desk, causing his head to biunp against the 
wall. 

Pettychap ceased reading, and looked up. 

” Unfair,” he said to me. “ Is he 
allowed to knock us about like that? ” 

Mr. McNaire did not hear, perhaps for¬ 
tunately for the new boy, and continued 
down the aisle almost bursting with rage. 
He pretended to be referring to his text¬ 
book, but really, as we all knew, he was 
searching for some one else upon whom to 
vent his rage. The way in which we all 
hunted about in our books for the plac^ 
showed that the little man’s iron rule pre¬ 
served no hold over the class. He spent 
his time in trying to inspire fear, not re¬ 
spect, for himself, and no such master ever 
produced either. 

“If he knocks me about like that, ITl 
hit back,” deolared Pettychap in his slow 
voice. 

I laughed indulgently; many fellows 
talked like that. 


Brown was the next to get in for it. At 
the time he was contentedly rubbing the 
puppy over with ink in order to add a few 
years to his extremely youthful appear¬ 
ance, as he said afterwards, “not in the 
w’ay and doing no harm to anybody.” 

“Here, you?” came Mr. McNaire’s 
voice—he always pretended to forget a 
fellow’s name. “You go on.” 

Brown was engagingly frank about it; 
he hadn’t the remotest idea where we were 
in the lesson, and said so in as many 
wurds. He adopted an injured industrial 
air, as one who had been asked to do two 
things at the same time. How could a 
fellow do a really decent piece of wood- 
carving and follow a Latin lesson as 
well ? 

Mr. McNaire shook him about by the 
collar and passed on, leaving him dis¬ 
hevelled and mutinous. 

And all this with upper-school fellows ! 

The droning in our comer went on 
again; head on hands, Pettychap went on 
with our tale. Swish! Before I could 
warn him the leather book descended on 
his head, and, stopping reading, he looked 
up. 

“ What—what do you think you are 
doing? ” blustered Mr. McNaire. 

Pettychap’s bland face was almost ex¬ 
pressionless as he drawled out— 

“ Reading, sir.” 

Everyone looked in our direction. It 
had not taken us long to discover that he 
was a boy to be watched. 

Mr. McNaire had him out into the aisle 
in a twinkling, and, pushing and pulling, 
brought him up to his desk. In the ex¬ 
citement of the moment I was overlooked. 
Pettychap’s innocent face as he waited for 
further developments was very still. 

“How dare you, sir? This, your first 
Latin class, and you disgrace yourself in 
this way. What, may I ask, were you 
reading? ” 

Pettychap did not answer, but handed 
the book—^a cheap copy of “ Treasure 
Island ’’—over for Mr. McNaire’s inspec¬ 
tion. 

The latter flung it into the grate in dis¬ 
gust. 

“ That trash ! ” he snorted. 

“It’s hardly trash, is it, sir?” asked 
Pettychap, gently, while the rest of us sat 
as still as stones. His tone, perhaps in¬ 
tentionally so, was that of a cool man 
correcting the heated statement of an equal. 
If his bearing were acted, it had what must 
necessarily have been the desired effect. 
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Mr. McNaire nearly raved himself hoarse. 
Could not this insolent fellow be made to 
see that he was in disgrace—an object- 
lesson to the whole class ? This was not a 
friendly discussion as to the merits of the 
leading authors ! The new boy was re¬ 
ceiving a rowing from the awful McNaire— 
the terror of St. Matthew’s! Why was 
he not sulking, or mumbling fiigntened 
excuses? Such, judging by the gist 
of his storming, were the master’s 
thoughts. 

“You can stand here ! ’’ he concluded at 
last, “ where all the other boys can see 
you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Petty chap quietly, 
as he turned avray. 

In a flash Mr. McNaire had made a start 
at him, expecting, I know, to see him 
flinch. In this he was disappointed, and, 
grasping Pettychap by the arm, he shoved 
him up on to the dais on which stood his 
desk. 

I could not help an inward smile (if there 
is such a thing), for Pettychap went where 
he was pushed as meekly as one of the 
tiniest lower-school boys, and I thought of 
his bold words. I did not think any the 
worse of him for it, knowing w’hat these 
encounters were like—and everyone thinks 
he will do something desperate till the 
critical moment arrives. 

When Mr. McNaire resumed the lesson — 
or war, call it which you like—Shipley’s 
turn came. Now' I ought to tell you that 
Shipley was a fellow w’ho really worked 
hard. I can remember him now, keen and 
nervous, always swotting, but a good chap 
in spite of it all, and I cannot help re¬ 
gretting that I was among those who were 
rather fond of rotting him on account of 
his work. His reason, as to-day he will 
tell anybody, was that his parents were 
ba.dly off and an uncle was subbing up for 
his education. On this account he felt 
bound to work, and a jolly strong grip he 
must have had over himself. 

Shipley, of course, knew the lesson all 
perfectly, yet a chance slip over a word 
that even Brown would have known was 
sufficient to bring Mr. McNaire down upon 
him. 

Bash bash ! went the little book. Shipley 
dodged aside, and a sordid scuffle ensued 


between master and pupil, followed by 
the usual bullying. 

Pettychap looked on for a moment with 
the others, then he seemed to make up his 
mind. Remember, he had lived up to now 
alone with his father and surrounded by 
niggers, in a place where one always carries 
one°8 revolver, and where the quickest man 
is right. His eyes showed a sudden mild 
animation as he stepped briskly down from 
the platform. 

There was no fuss, and very little noise, 
but in a moment Mr. McNaire’s little body 
was encircled by Pettychap’s long, mus¬ 
cular arms. There was no effort, but Mr. 
McNaire was picked up, an unkempt little 
bunch of arms and legs, and carried igno- 
miniously over the class-room. 

“ Push that window open, will you, old 
fellow? ” asked Pettychap of me. “ I’ve 
had enough of this Latin master.” 

I hesitated. To tell the truth, I was 
rather horrified at the turn things had 
taken. That Mr. McNaire should be 
allowed to carry on his classes in the way 
he did I knew was wrong, but then we were 
ufied to it, and after all he was our master, 
and it was not our business to correct him. 

None of this entered Pettychap’s mind, 
and, seeing that I hung back, he pushed 
the window open with Mr. McNaire, who, 
with a little clatter of heels on the wiudow- 
ledge, fell softly down among the flowers 
that grew outside. 

A low whistle sounded from almost 
everyone as our master disappeared. 
Pettychap was the only one among us who 
seemed unconcerned. Flicking the palms 
of his hands together to rid them of any 
lurking dust, he turned round just in time 
to confront the Head, who had entered 
noiselessly during the incident. 

This ifi pretty much what took place in 
the Head’s study when the door closed on 
those two. I did not learn all of this from 
Pettychap—indeed, the bulk of it I only 
knew a few weeks ago. 

“ I’m not going to try to excuse myself,” 
said Pettychap, straightly, as the Doctor 
turned his inquiring bad-few-minutes’ 
glance on his pupil. “ I was mad with Mr. 
McNaire for going for me because I was 
reading a book in class.” 


The old Head was silent—he saw right 
through Pettychap’s guarded statem^t. 
He knew quite well of Mr. McNaire's un¬ 
governable temper, and spotted at onoe 
when nothing was said against the master. 
Having known the boy’s father, he could 
form a pretty shrewd guese at the thoughts 
which passed in Pettychap’s mind. The 
curious, rather lop-sided striving after 
straightforwardness, and yet the over¬ 
mastering hatred of bullying or anything 
akin to it which had led the father into 
such scrapes, was even more marked in 
the son. At a glance, as he entered the 
class-room, Dr. Belsea had been able to 
reconstruct the scene : a helpless, hard¬ 
working chap—Shipley—in trouble over 
nothing; the bullying master; and last the 
elder Pettychap’s son looking on. It waa 
quite plain ; the blow for the defenceless 
was struck in a moment, without a thought 
of the consequences until afterwards; then 
the master must be shielded at all costs. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “ But I think 
I know how the trouble arose. Shipley was 
in trouble, and that—not your own griev¬ 
ance—was the cause of your action. I 
think I am justified in telling you that 
Mr. McNaire sent in his resignation some 
weeks ago, and is merely stopping on to 
oblige me. I know you are sorry for 
what you did, but for such an offence 
there is only one punishment.” Dr. Belsea 
paused. 

“ Now I know that Mr. McNaire is 
going,” replied Pettychap in a low voice, 
“ I can tell you without fear of injuring 
him that I’m glad I went for him. And 
I hope I’d do it again in any case. But 1 
promised my father I’d keep quiet and not 
do anything rash; I’m sorry I’ve broken 
my word.” 

He spoke qiiietly and respectfully, with 
no shade of effrontery, and the Head, look¬ 
ing at him critically, liked him for it. 
There was something nice about this big 
open fellow. 

Dr. Belsea answered in his kind, grave 
voice— 

“ But, Pettychap, you mustn’t talk like 
that. You’ve got to see that you did quite 

wrongly, although- Sit down in that 

chair; I want to talk to you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Night Marauder: 


T here was the promise of a msignificent 
July night. The stars were ju.st 
beginning to twinklein thecloudless heavens, 
and the moon, peeping over the mountains, 
was casting her silver beams on all creation. 

The day had been one of those perfect 
summer days that wo so rarely have in 
England, but it had been a very sad one 
for the Llanydd Scouts, who sat with 
melancholy and downcast faces round their 
camp fire. On this day they had performed 
a court martial on Webb, one of the members 
of their party, which was called the “ Eagle ” 
Patrol. 

He had had his badges stripped off, his 
name erased from the Ix^ks of the Corps, and 
then been told to go. 

To explain the reason for this public 
disgrace and expulsion, it will be necessary 
for us to take the reader back a little. 

Webb had joined the Scouts three months 
back. He had been admitted by Mr. Beach, 
the Scoutmaster, who believed there were 


A SCOUT STORY. 

By B. W. SYMONS. 

the makings of a good Scout in him. He 
was of a retiring and somewhat morose 
disposition, and of a very sen-sitive tempera¬ 
ment ; consequently he had but few chums 
in the Patrol—in fact, the only boy he seemed 
to really like was Jack Henley, the Patrol 
leader. This scout was a splendidly built 
young fellow of sixteen, with dark curly 
hair and a frank handsome face. He had 
befriended Webb from the first and saved 
him from much chaff and many caustic 
remarks, which, though put in quite a 
generous spirit, would naturally have 
wounded the feelings of a boy of his temper. 
So it was that these two, so diverse in 
character, had struck up a genuine friendship. 

Two nights previous to that on which our 
story opens Webb had been told to take 
the second watch, which was from twelve to 
three. 

Bird, the corporal, was on guard from nine 
to twelve, so, when midnight had struck 
at a neighbouring church, he had awakened 


Webb and settled down to his own well- 
earned rest. 

About two o’clock Webb had heard a noise, 
which aroused his suspicions, about a 
hundred yards from the camp. Not wishing 
to wake his, companions till absolutely 
necessary, he had left the camp to see what 
was the matter, and, after reconnoitring for 
five minutes or so, he had returned, to be 
greeted wdih the remark from Bird, “ Hallo, 
Webb, where have you been ? ” Webb then 
briefly related his experience. 

“ Well,” said Bird, ** strange to say,a few 
minutes ago I waa awakened by a rustling 
sound close to where I was lying. Of 
course I jumped up immediately, only to 
see a boy in the uniform of a Boy Scout 
scamper off in the darkn^ in the direction 
from which you returned.” 

Webb remarked that it was curious he had 
not met the boy, and wondered what Scout 
could have been prowling around at that 
time of night. The subject was then 
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dropped until morning, when it was found 
that the Scoutmaster’s gold watch and 
chain and his purse had disappeared. 
Bird then related his story, also that of 
Webb’s, and immediately the same suspicion 
came to everybody’s mind ; for it was well 
known that Webb’s people were in 
straitened circumstances owing to bad 
■peculation on the part of Mr. Webb, a 
struggling journalist. 

A search for the missing articles was 
instituted, and near the camp was found the 
bar of a gold watch-chain and one of Webb’s 
handkerchiefs, identified by the initials 
“A. W.” marked in one comer. Suspicion 
had now ripened into certainty, and when 
Webb, sullen and defiant, had refused to 
give any explanation beyond what he had 
already given, Mr. Beach had ordeied a 
meeting of the Scouts the following day 
at 11 A.M. 

The result of this “ council ” we know, and 
it accounts for the glum and melancholy 
look on the faces of everyone round that 
blazing, crackling camp fire. 

The next morning, carrying out Mr. 
Beach’s instructions. Jack Henley, who 
had defended Webb and maintained his 
innocence with no result, organised a game 
which would greatly benefit the scouting 
experience of the boys. 

Two of them were to have half an hour’s 
start and walk across the hills for about ten 
miles. 

The rest of the Scouts were to start off 
after them and endeavour to track them 
down by their trail. If, however, the 
Patrol did not turn up within an hour of their 
arrival at their destination, the two Scouts 
were to return to camp by the same route. 
Bird and Mordley, the latter being a pro¬ 
mising young Scout of fourteen years old, 
having been chosen, they started off at a 
brisk pace. 

“ I vote we make for Llanrwst,” remarked 
Bird, when the camp was a mile behind 
them. 

“ Bight ho! ” replied young Mordley 
with a grin. “ I guess those stiles will mess 
up their tracking.” 

The two would have been intensely happy 
had it not been for the dark cloud which had 
come over their camp, for it was a morning 
which made one feel it was good to be 
alive. 

They arrived about twelve o’clock at 
Llanrwst, a little Welsh village with its 
houses clustered together half-way up a hill 
and facing the rippling waters of Cardigan 
Bay, with a healthy glow on their cheeks and 
a sharp edge to their appetites. 

They were about to open their haversacks 
and demolish the contents when a gr» I 
voice addressed them saying, “Come aleng, 
young gents, the ‘ Queen of the Stars ’ will 
toll the handsome gents their fortunes if her 
hands are crossed with silver.” Bird and 
Mordley grinned, and looked round to see 
an evil-looking gipsy leering at them over 
the hedge, and about a quarter of a mile 
behind them several caravans and a big 
fire were visible. Curiosity overruled their 
prudence and they accompanied the fellow, 
who did not look like a true Romany, but 
certainly had “ the gift of the gab.” 

When they arrived at the gipsy encamp¬ 
ment they were taken past some dirty, 
ragged children to a decrepit, wasted old 
hag. who was introduced as the Queen 
of the Stars.” 

They gave her a shilling each and told her 
** to get on with the washing.” With an 
ominous look she pronounced some neat 
danger to be very near to both of them, 
and then told them a lot of nonsense about 
their future, at which they laughed heartily. 
This annoyed her greatly, for with a growl 


of rage she stopped her gabble and told 
them to beware. 

They then found their former giiwy 
acquaintance and expressed a desire to see 
inside one of the caravans. The man 
readily assented, and led them up the steps 
of one of these ” moving homes.” 

They commented on its cleanliness and 
order and were about to leave, when Bird 
suddenly plucked Mordley’s sleeve and 
whispered, ” I say, Frank, what is that lying 
on the second shelf of the dresser ? ” 

With a start Frank Mordley in.stantly 
exclaimed, “ Why, that’s old Beach’s gold 
ticker! ” At that moment a lout of a boy 
in an old Scout’s uniform came up to the 
gipsy and spoke to him in a low voice. 

Tom and Frank looked at each other 
simultaneously, for the mystery of the 
theft seemed suddenly to have been cleared 
up to them. 

When the gipsy had given a hurried 
instruction to the boy, he turned to the 
Scouts and said, with an evil grin, ” Well, 
young gents, ’ow does this suit yer ? ” 

Biid, thinking it would be b^t to come 
to the point at once, replied, ” I’m sure it’s 
very cosy and comfortable; but may I ask 
where you got that from ? ” pointing to the 
watch on the dresser. 

Instantly the man’s face changed and 
assumed a fierce, murderous expression. 
** Wot’s that to do with you ? ” ho growled 
with an oath. 

The swearing put the bo 3 rs on their mettle, 
and Bird said sharply, Enough of that 
language ; you’ll find it has a great deal to 
do with us when we find our l^outmaster’s 
watch in a gipsy’s caravan.” With another 
oath, the man sprang at them, but they 
dodged and rushed down the steps of the 
caravan. The gipsy dashed after them 
yelling, ” Stop those- varmints ! ” 

Immediately four men, who were lounging 
round the fire, sprang at the Scouts, and 
after a short struggle secured them. 

The boys immediately b^an to shout 
** Help ! help ! Thieves ! Rescue ! ” at the 
top of their voices : but as the encampment 
was nearly a quarter of a mile off the road 
it was not likely anyone would hear their 
cries. 

” Gag and bind them ! ” hissed the gipsy 
who had first seen them, and who, from the 
tone and nature of his remarks, appeared 
to be the leader of the gang. The men then 
tightly bound their hands and feet and put 
a gag round their mouths. This done, 
they were • thrown into a dark, empty, 
foul-smelling van which was in the train of 
the caravans. 

“ P’raps when you get out of ’ere you’ll 
mind yer own bisness a bit more,” sneered 
the man, who then banged the door and left 
them in pitch-darkness. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of the Patrol 
had started off after the two, but, as Frank 
Mordley had predicted, they had lost the 
trail at the cross-stiles. 

After a couple of hours’ search in every 
direction except the right one, they had 
abandoned the chase as hopeless and arrived 
back at their camp about 1.30 p.m. ready to 
do full justice to the good dinner which their 
cook had prepared for them. Their astonish¬ 
ment can be better imagined than described 
when, within ten minutes of their arrival at 
camp, Webb, the disgraced, came rushing 
up on his bicycle. 

When the Scoutmaster, Patrol-leader, and 
the rest of the Patrol had gathered round he 
began : I daresay you fellows are greatly* 
surprised to see me here after yesterday’s 
events, so I will get to the point at once. 
About an hour i^o I was walking over the 
hills at the back of Llanrwst, when I heard 


cries for help. Seeming to recognise the 
voices, I ran in the direction from which 
they proceeded and came to a gipsy encamp¬ 
ment. You can imagine my astonishment 
when I saw Bird and Mordley, bound and 
gagged, being led by four gipsies to one of 
their vans. Without wasting a moment I 
rushed home, gave a hurried word of explana¬ 
tion to mother, and scorched along the road 
to Llanydd, and hero I am.” 

He had thus done about eleven miles in 
three-quarters of an hour, and this action 
seemed instinctively to draw the boy back 
to his old comrades, for they all clapped him 
on the back, whilst the Scoutmaster shook 
hands with him, for it will be remembered 
that it was chiefly through Bird’s evidence 
that he had been expelled from the Patrol. 

Immediately Webb had told his story, a 
regular babel of voices arose. 

” Oh ! that’s where the artful bounders 
went.” 

” I wonder what the gipsies set on them 
for.” 

” Oh, I expect young Mordley has been 
getting up to some of his tricks as usual.” 

At this there was a general laugh, and 
then Henley, turning to Webb, exclaimed, 
” How many gipsies did you say you saw, 
old chap ? ” 

” Four men and two boys besides the 
women and children.” 

“ It’s pretty serious for those two then ; 
I’m off to fetch the ‘ limb of the law,’ ’’and, 
suiting the action to the word, he mounted 
his bicycle and set off at a brisk pace for the 
village to fetch the one constable it possessed. 
When the policeman arrived with his 
machine, the whole Patrol started off (for 
they all owned bicycles) except two, who were 
left to guard the camp. They arrived 
at Llanrwst about three in the afternoon, 
very hot and dusty from their long ride. 
After storing their machines Webb con¬ 
ducted them to the exterior of the gipsy 
encampment, where they debated upon their 
course of action. 

As already stated, the fighting strength 
of the gipsies consisted of four men and two 
youths, whilst the Scout party was composed 
of seven boys and two men. 

“ I think,” said Mr. Beach, “ that the 
constable and I had better go in alone and 
demand the reloat^e of the two Scouts, and 
immediately the Patrol’c aid is required the 
constable will blow his whistle. So just you 
fellows wait here and be on the alert for the 
summons.” 

The Scoutmaster and the officer of the 
law now advanced alone, and for some 
moments the boys waited in suspense, and 
were almost glad when “ the call to arms ” 
in the shape of a shrill blast on a whistle 
came. 

At the command “Double” from Henley 
they followed him at a fast pace into the 
camp, where they saw their Scoutmaster 
pinioned to the ground and the policeman 
desperately warding off three fierce, burly 
men. Henley immediately rushed to Mr. 
Beach’s assistance and threw the ruffian, 
who was on top of him, by a clover Ju-Jitzu 
trick. Two other Scout^ went for the 
constable’s assailants,and used their staves to 
such advantage that, with the help of the 
constable’s truncheon, two of the gipsies 
were laid low after a fierce tussle. Mean¬ 
while the other Scouts had also been making 
such splendid use of their poles and fists that 
every one of the gang was on the ground, 
either stunned or with a Scout on his chest, 
except the swarthy leader and the lout in 
Scout’s uniform, who had been fighting 
desperately. But seeing the turn things 
had taken, the chief of the ruffians shouted, 

“ Come on, sonny ; take to your ’eels.” 
Webb, noticing them in time, shouted. 
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** Look out: those two are going to run 
for it! *’ Responding promptly to the warn¬ 
ing, Henley sprang at the ^gus Scout, and, 
locked in each other’s arms, they rolled to the 
ground, where the Patrol-leader had a hard 
hght to get the upper hand, which he pre¬ 
sently did. 

Meanwhile Webb had met the chaise of 
the leader and cleverly dodged a blow aimed 
at him by this burly ruffian. Following a 
smart feint, W^cbb had got in a magnificent 
“ upper cut,” which so stunned the gipsy 
that he swayed and dropped dizzily to the 
earth. Webb then got on top of him and 
shouted to the policeman, who ran up and 
slipped ” a pair of bracelets ’* on his wiists. 
Bird and Mordley were then released, and. 


with their help, each gipsy was securely 
bound with rope until he should be handed 
over for trial. 

The two Scouts then told their story, laying 
special emphasis on the finding of the watch. 
A thorough search also revealed the stolen 
purse, which had been nearly emptied of 
its contents. 

When they heard who it was who had 
brought about their release. Bird and 
Mordley expressed their humble and sincere 
apologies to Webb for doubting him, and 
their great gratitude for the noble way in 
which he had forgiven them and rescued 
them from such a tight comer. 

Whilst the Scouts remained on guard, the 
constable telegraphed from the village post¬ 


office for more constables and a van to 
convey the prisoners. That same night it 
arrived from Cardiff with five policemmi, 
who took the whole gang to the county 
gaol. 

It was a happy little party that assembled 
round the camp fire at IJanydd Common 
that night, and Webb was the hero of the 
hour. 

Before the Patrol turned in. Jack Henley 
shouted, ” Three cheers for Arthur Webb, the 
finest Scout in our Patrol! ” And then 
the hills re-echoed with cheers such as 
Scouts know how to give, and Webb wae 
probably the proudest and happiest boy on 
earth when he turned in once again with the 
Llanydd Scouts. 
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Some Well-Known Railway Junctions.* 

By W. E. EDWARDS. 


T an important railway junction 
station possesses, for many of us, a 
great fascination, there can be but very 
little doubt. 

The bewildering maze of points and cross¬ 
ings, to say nothing of a veritable forest of 
signal posts, sometimes arranged in groups 
upon stages, or ” gantries,” in other cases 
appearing in pairs, whilst here and there are 
posts carrying but one semaphore arm, with 
others again bearing two signals, one being 
set above the other upon the one ix)st. 

At night the effect is still more impressive, 
when each semaphore arm is represented 
by a red or green lamp, the collective result 
of which is, to the outside observer, less 
intelligible perhaps than the multiplicity of 
signal arms by day. 

To the ex^jerienced engineman, however, 
the whole scheme is simplicity itself, for his 
intimate knowledge of “ the road ” enables 
him to “ read ” each signal post at a glance, 
and in just the same way he interprets the 
corresponding red or green light, which by 
night symbolises the perhaps quite invisible 
semaphore arm. 

Once more we must own to a feeling akin 
to wonderment as we watch, at a junction 
station, the trains as they cross and recross 
one another’s paths under the safe pilotage 
of the ever - vigilant signalman, whose 
authority ic as undisputed as that of the 
police constable on ” point ” duty in the 
public thoroughfares, whilst from the signal 
box aloft he directs each movement as 
from a conning tower. 

It is not, however, with the means by 
which these complicated traffic movements 
are carried out that w'e are at present con¬ 
cerned, but rather it is prop<»ed to consider 
the arrangements of some of the best known 
junctions themselves, or more exactly those 
near the Metropolis. 

The simplest form of junction is, we should 
first explain, the ordinary “ double line ** 
one, w'here a brifnch, or diverting railway, 
separates from the ” straight,” or main 
line, and forks off to the right or the left, as 
the case may be. In some examples, the 
branch line may consist of only a single 
pair of rails, but, as the junction is ap¬ 
proached, a set of points converts the single 
line into a double one for a short space, and 
so the actual junction is of the same character' 
as the last we have mentioned. 

There is again the case of a large terminus, 

* Tills is the last of a series of most interesting and 
instructive articles on our railways and their manage¬ 
ment that have appeared in these pages from 
Mr. Edwai-ds’s Ten. 


outside which two, or perhaps four, pairs of 
rails split up into, possibly, as many as 
twenty separate ” platform lines,” each of 
which is approach^ by a separate set of 
points, every one of which forms in itself a 
distinct junction. Once more, we have the 
“ intermediate ” junction stations, at which 
several separate railways converge, whilst 
at others are found various connections 
between the main and less important 
sections of one and the same company’s line. 

Our first example, Stratford Junction, is 
of this kind. It lies four miles to the north¬ 
east of the Liverpool Street terminus of the 
G.E.R., and is located upon what is termed 
the Colchester main line. It consists of a seri^ 
of triangles and curves, and comprises two 



separate stations at different levels, com¬ 
municating, however, with each other by 
covered ways. The main line platforms, 
at the higher level, are knowm as the 
” Central ” station, which is placed in the 
fork formed by the division of the Colchester 
and Hertford and Cambridge lines. The 
Woolwich line passes beneath the main line 
by means of an under bridge. Some seven¬ 
teen junctions are included in the scheme, 
as explained by Diagram No. 1. 

In the eastwarvl direction, via Romford, 
communication is made with practically the 
whole of the county of Essex, as well as the 
district known as East Angh’a, including 
various sea-coast towns from Southend to 
Cromer. 


In the northerly direction Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Hertford, and Peterborough are 
reached, with branch lines to Ongar, Ching- 
ford, Enfield, and the Alexandra Palace, 
while travelling south-eastwards is the 
Woolwich branch. South-westerly of Strat¬ 
ford are the London termini, Liverpool and 
Fenchurch Street, whilst on the west is 
Victoria Park station, beyond which the 
North London line carries forw ard the traffic. 

Following the course of the diagram, from 
the left-hand corner, we note that a train from 
Liverpool Street to the Colchester line follows 
a fairly straight course through Stratford. 
It is firstly joined by the Fenchurch Street 
line, and immediately after is a junction on 
the left with the Midland Company’s goods 
line. Next on the right is a “ facing ” 
junction leading to the “ spur ” line which 
connects with the Woolwich line at Stratford 
Market station. Following this (and de¬ 
viating for a moment) is another *‘ spur ” 
to the left, which in turn again divides and 
leads on the loft to Victoria Park, while a 
second spur to the right leads to Loughton 
Junction signal-box. Continuing again by 
the main line rails towards the Central 
station, we are next joined, on the left, by 
a spur line from Victoria Park, while after 
crossing a bridge over the low level lines, 
another ” facing ” junction is encountered, 
branching on the left to Loughton Junction, 
but continuing by the main line, to the 
right-hand side, through the Central station. 
There a spur line from Stratford Market 
joins us on our right likewise, and leaving 
the station the journey eastward is con¬ 
tinued by w'ay of Maryland Point. 

From the south-east direction, or the 
right-hand lower corner of the map, trains 
from Woolwich call at the Stratford Markei 
station, avoiding, however, Stratford 

proper”; they then proceed, by the spur 
line to the left, on their way to Liverp^ 
Street, in a south-easterly direction. 

Local trains run between Victoria Park 
and Canning Tow-n (also on the Woolwich 
line) by means of the curve ” A,” calling at 
Stratford Lower station, as well as at 
Stratford Market. 

Travelling to Hertford, in the north¬ 
western direction, trains arrive from Liver¬ 
pool Street at Stratford Central, thence 
curving on the left past Chobham Farm 
Junction signal-box. After passing Loughton 
Junction signal-box, a second leftward turn 
is made, and thence the journey is continued 
via Lea Bridge station. 

The same route is followed by the Ongar 
trains as far as Loughton Junction, at 
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vhioh place they take the curve to the right, 
travelling thence through Leyton on the 
Woodford line. 

We have indicated a few of the train 
services at Stratford, although many others 
exist, both over the routes indicated, and 
otherwise. By means of the short line to 
Victoria Park, Great Eastern goods traffic 
is conveyed, over the North Ix)ndon Rail¬ 
way, to the Great Northern, Midland, 
London and North Western, Great Western, 
and other lines. In that capacity, wo may 
mention, the North London Railway acts 
as a “ carrying ” lino—that is to say, in 
most cases North London engines draw 
the goods trains of other companies over 
that line, and payment is made to the 
North London Railway in the form of 
“ tolls *’ for the use of the line, as well as 
charges for the engine power employed. 

We will next turn our attention to Willes- 
den Junction, which is another well-knoAvn 
intermediate station and junction within 
five and a half miles from London, or, rather, 
Euston. 

Like Stratford, it is a junction station 
owned by one railway, in this case the 
London and North Western. It likewise 
includes a series of junctions, and possesses, 
too, a “ high ” and “ low ** level station. 
In order to explain the scheme of lines we 
have included in the diagram wdiat are 
known as th^ Acton Wells ’* junctions, as 
well as “ North Pole ** junction, while a 
second “ West London " junction will be 
noticed, which belongs, however, to the 
Great Western Railway, a part of which 
system is indicated at the lower part of the 
map. Curving to the left from Acton 
Wells, and thence taking an upward direction, 
will be noticed a line belonging to the Midland 
Railway; this crosses, by an overbridge, the 
main lines of the London and North Western 
Railway. 

Taking a nearly horizontal course across 
the map will be noted the main London and 
North Western Railway lines, these consist¬ 
ing of four pairs of rails extending from 
Euston to Rugby. At the extreme left is 
what is termed the “ Third Line Junction,’* 
where the trains proceeding to the goods 
station separate from the passenger lines. 
To the right of the goods depot is a junction 
called “ Harlesden Junction,*’ where trains 
from Kew and Richmond, after calling at 
the “ high level ’* platforms, unite with the 
goods line before mentioned, and next pro¬ 
ceed to Broad Street via Kensal Rise station. 
Before reaching that station, however, 
Kensal Rise Junction is passed; this is the 
point where trains to or from the main line, 
or low-level platforms, leave, or join, the 
high-level rails by means of a connection 
known as the “ City loop.” This fs used 
for the new service of London and North 
Western Railway expresses between Liver¬ 
pool and Broad Street, the latter part of 
the journey being made over the North 
London Railway—that is to say, from 
Chalk Farm to Broad Street. 

Now we will glance at the junctions upon 
the lower portion of the diagram, at the 
bottom of which, to the right, will be 
noticed ” North Pole Junction.” This is 
the point where the West London Railway 
begins; it extends, however, only to a point 
600 yards south of the ” Kensington,” or 
Addison Road station, Uxbridge Road being 
the only intermediate station. 

This company is an independent one, 
although it owns neither rails nor rolling 
stock, but it is permanently ” leased ** to 
the I^ndon and North Western and Great 
Western Railways, and it forms the most 
direct communication between the Northern 
and Southern Railways of Great Britain. 


By this route, for example, the London and 
Brighton Railway is enabled to run a train 
from Brighton to Liverpool and Manchester 
by way of Clapham Junction, Addison Road 
(Keusington), and Willesden Junction; while 
by the same means, through services between 
the London and South Western Railway 
and the northern towms are maintained. 
London and North Western trains to 
Victoria (London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway) likewise ivn via North Pole 
Junction and Kensington. Great Western 
trains from Victoria leave North Pole ’* 
on the right, then pa.s.sing under the London 
and North W’esteni Railway lines, as shown 
upon the diagram, and next reaching the 
Great Western main line at “ West London ” 
Junction. 

After crossing the Canal, another junction 
will be noticed, which is called “ Mitre 
Bridge.” At this point a train bound for 
Willesden ‘‘ high level ” turns to the left, 
and travels over the “ Mitre Bridge loop,” 
but if travelling to the main, or low level 
Willesden station, it continues to the right 
and reaches the main line at the ” West 
London ” junction of the London and 
North W^estem Railway. At Mitre Bridge 


‘‘ North and South Western Junction ” 
close to Willesden. This line is used for 
goods traffic between the London and South 
Western and Midland Railways, via Acton 
Wells and Harlesden- London and South 
Western goods trains also use this route in 
order to connect with the Great Central line 
at, Neasden. All this traffic lastly passes 
over the Midland line, which leaves Acton 
Wells on the left, and then crosses the 
I»ndon and North Western Railway near 
Harlesden, as explained by the map. 

As we have already stated, the Great 
Western Railway has access to Willesden 
Junction via Acton Wells. North London 
trains from Chalk Farm also reach Willesden 
(main station) by way of Queen’s Park, while 
the same company’s trains from Broad 
Street pass through the high-level station 
on their way to Kew or Richmond. 

As a third example, we have selected 
what is probably the most famous junction 
existing upon any railway in the world, and 
this, the reader scarcely needs reminding, 
is Clapham Junction, Surrey. Four other 
railway stations known as ** Clapham ” 
are to be found in “ Bradshaw,” one of which. 



Willesden and Acton Wells Junctions. 


is also a jimction with the Canal wharf 
depot. 

At the lower left-hand comer of the map 
will be noticed the Acton station of the 
Great Western Railway. By means of the 
spur line to the left (which is owned by the 
Great Western Railway) a service of Great 
Western Railway trains, or rather ‘‘ Rail- 
motors ” is run to and from Willesden high- 
level station. These trains reach the 
North and South Western Junction Rail¬ 
way at Acton Wells, but leave it immediately 
after, and next run over the ” Acton Wells 
loop ’* to the high-level platform, at which 
place they terminate. Great Western goods 
trains also use this loop line, but they are 
drawn from Acton by North London Rail¬ 
way engines, via Kensal Rise, to the Great 
Western Railway goods depot at Poplar. 

The North and South Western Junction 
Railway is a line only five and a quarter 
miles long, and is jointly worked by the 
London and North Western, the Midland, 
and North London Railways. A portion of 
this railway appears upon the diagram; it 
will be seen passing through the Acton 
station of the North and South Western 
Junction Railway, and terminating at the 


strangely enough, is likewise a junction 
station upon the Midland Railway, in 
Yorkshire. 

The important centre under considera¬ 
tion is four miles distant from Waterloo and 
two and three-quarter miles from Victoria. 
The immediate surroundings, as regards 
traffic operations, are not of a specially com¬ 
plicated nature, but its intricacies arise from 
the presence of the formidable series of 
junctions and network of rails in the London 
direction. This region is known to railway- 
men as Lavender Hill, Stewart’s Lane, and 
Longhedge Junctions, and with the help of 
the explanation attached to the diagram 
we hope to unravel some of the mysteries 
attaching to Clapham Junction, for it is 
only by this name that the district is familiar 
to the ordinary going passenger. 

We should, however, first explain that the 
junction station is owned by three separate 
railway companies, the ” predominant 
partners ** being the London and South 
Western and London and Brighton Rail¬ 
ways, who (at present) share, in about 
equal proportions, ten, out of a total number 
of twelve, platform lines. The remainder la 
the property of the third partner, this being. 
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the West London Extension Railway. Like 
the West London line, already spoken of. 
and of which it forms an extension, this 
company owns no engines, or other vehicles 
whatever, but its fortunes are jointly 
directed by the London and North Western, 
Great Western, London and South Western, 
and London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railways, and it is by reason of this partner- 
ship that North Western and Great Western 
trains have access to Clapham Junction. 

Glancing now at the diagram, we will 
proceed with the London and South Western 
line and its connections. 

Approaching from two directions, on the 
left hand, are seen the main—that is to say, 
the ijfiils from Southampton and the West, 
and the “ Windsor lines of this company, 
distinguished by thick black lines ; these 
converge before the station is approached, 
and nm parallel thence to Waterloo. 

At the London end of the station is a 
signal-box known as “ Ludgatc Junction,” 
where, by a sharp curve to the left. South 
Western trains (from No. 1 platform) enter 
the West London Extension Railway on 
their way to Kensington (Addison l^ad) 
station. Forking to the right at this 


junction is another short length of London 
and South Western Railway line, ending at 
Lavender Hill Junction. By this route 
London and South Western trains proceed 
to Ludgatc Hill; but at Lavender Hill 
signal-box the South Eastern and Cliatham 
Railway’s line is entered upon, the line then 
passing beneath all the raili of the South 
Western and Brighton Companies. Three 
times more, in fact, are the Brighton rails 
so ‘‘ burrowed ” before Wandsworth Road 
station is reached, while at Stewart’s Lane 
the goods lines of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Raihvay pass beneath at right 
angles, at a still lower level. Ludgatc Hill 
is cv'cntually reached by a circuitous route 
via Brixton, Elephant and Castle, and 
Blackfriars Bridge. 

Continuing now towards W’^aterloo by 
the London and South Western Railway 
** West Ijondon Junction ” is passed, this 
being the third junction of that name to 
which we have referred. This is the point 
where South Western trains from Kensington 
via the West London Extension line enter 
upon their own tcrritoiy% and proceed thence 
to Waterloo. 

Lastly comes “ Nine Elms Goods Junc¬ 
tion,” this being the place at w'hich the goods 


trains separate, and proceed to the Nine 
Elms goc^ depot. Many years since this 
was the passenger terminus of the London 
and South Western Railway. 

It will be noticed that the South Western 
Railway is crossed three times in succession, 
after passing Nine Elms Box, by means of 
viaducts—twice by the Brighton Railway’s 
lines on their way to Victoria, and next by 
one route of the ^uth Eastern and Chatham 
Railway, bound likewise for Victoria station. 
Immediately after, the Waterloo trains 
cross (by a viaduct) the low-level lines of 
the Brighton and South Eastern and Chatham 
Railways, and thence the journey is made 
through Vauxhall station. The incoming 
local South Western Kensington trains 
follow the route already described, by way 
of the W’est London Extension line, through 
Chelsea, Battersea, Latchmere Junction, and 
Ludgate Junction, finally arriving at the 
northernmost side of the London and South 
Western station. It is bkewise by this 
route that connections are made, as already 
mentioned, between the London and South 
W’estem and London and North W’^estem 
lines, via Willesden Junction. 

The London and South Western portion of 


Clapham Junction station is likewise ap¬ 
proached by certain Great Northern trains, 
which run direct from the North to connect 
with Bournemouth and Weymouth on the 
south-west coast. A ‘‘ local ” Great 
Northern engine brings the train from 
King’s Cross station by way of the Metro¬ 
politan Railway’s ‘‘ widened ” line to 
Farringdon Street. It next enters upon the 
South Eastern and Chatham Company’s line 
at Snow Hill, and, after passing Ludgate 
Hill station, proceeds to Clapham Junction 
through Elephant and Castle, Brixton, etc., 
over the route used by the South Western 
Company’s Ludgate Hill trains. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway approaches Clapham Junction to 
the south of the rails of the London and 
South Western Railway, there being four 
main lines of rails from the Brighton direc¬ 
tion. Before the station is reached, ‘‘ Clap- 
ham South ” Junction is passed. At this 
point the Brighton Ck)rapany’8 trains pro¬ 
ceeding to Kensington (Addison Read) 
fork to the right, and pass through the West 
London Extension poriicn cf the station. 
They then pass, by means of under-bridges, 
below the Brighton main lines to Victoria, 
the main South Western lipes, as well as 


the main and ** Ludgate ” lines of the 
London and South Western Railway. 
“ Latchmere Main Junction ” is then 
reached, and next to it is “Latchmere” 
Junction, after which the Battersea and 
Chelsea route to Kensington is followed. 
This communication is also used by a service 
of London and North Western Railway trains, 
which, by reason of the “ West London ” 
partnership, and the exercise of ” running 
powers ” over the Brighton Railway, are 
thus enabled to travel as far south as East 
Croydon. 

The main line London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway trains from the 
coast to Victoria station follow a straight 
course, alongside the London and South 
Western Railway for some distance beyond 
the junction station, then branching to the 
right at Poupart’s Junction, and taking 
thence the “ high level ” route, so passing 
above the West London and South Eastern 
and Chatham lines, shortly afterwards re¬ 
crossing (again by over-bridges) thoee rail¬ 
ways, as also the London and South W'estem 
Railway lines. 

At Battersea Park Junction station, the 
local Brighton lines from Wandsworth Road 
converge, and then, after passing over the 
goods lines to Battersea Wharf station, 
the Thames is crossed by means of the 
Grosvenor Road Bridge, in company with 
the lines of the South Eiostem and Chatham 
Railway, which also lead to Victoria 
Terminus. 

The local or ” low level ” trains to Victoria, 
as the diagram explains, pass under the 
“ high level ” route just referred to, as well 
as imder the ” high level spur ” line from 
Wandsworth Road, and, after passing the 
Stewart’s Lane Junctions, make their way 
to Victoria side by side with the ** low 
level ” lines of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway. 

It will be noticed that the London and 
North Western Railway owns a coal and 
goods depot at Clapham Junction ; this 
connects with the West London Extension 
lines, over which, as we have seen, the 
London and North Western Railway 
possesses running powers. The goods depot 
at Battersea Wharf, to which we have alre^y 
made mention, \s the property of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. It is 
used, however, by goods and coal trains of 
the Great Northern, Midland, and London 
and South Western Railways, all of which 
approach it by means of the Stewart's 
Lane ” Junctions. 

The whole of the signalling and operation 
of all the traffic at Clapham Junction 
station is controlled by the Brighton and 
South Western Railways. The Great 
Western Company, os we have seen, has 
access to that station by reason of its 
partnership in the West Ix)ndon Extension 
line, but at present the right is exercised on 
Sundays only, when Great Western Railway 
rail motors travel between Greenford and 
Clapham Junction, via North Pole Junction, 
Kensington, and Latchmere Ilain Junction ; 
they thence arrive at the W^est London side 
of the junction station. 

We have already mentioned the fact that 
the London and South W’estem Railway 
Company has a service of trains between 
Clapham Junction and Ludgate Hill station 
over the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway. A corresponding service is like¬ 
wise supplied by the “ Chatham ” Railway, 
which sends its own trains to and from the 
London and South Western station via 
Lavender Hill Junetion. These trains, 
however, are extended from Ludgate Hill 
to Mcorgate Street. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will bo 
seen that no less than six separate railways 
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Map showing Clapham Junction, including Stewart’s Lane. Lavender Hill, and 
Longhedge Junctions. 
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an in evidence at Clapha'm Junction. On 
the South Western side Great Northern 
and South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
engines and trains are to be seen. At the West 
Lc^on Extension station, London and 


North Western and Great Western trains, 
imder the control of the Brighton Railway, 
however, are likewise in evidence; there 
is in fact direct, or indirect, communica¬ 
tion with the whole railway system of this 


country, and it would indeed be difficult 
to indicate the railway station from which 
a train could not, by some means or other, 
be despatched to Clapham Junction. 


0 m 

Some Pearful Palls. 

Bjr A. B. COOPER. 


A isabvellous escape from death 
occurred some time ago at Meadow 
Colliery, Adderley Green, in North Stafford¬ 
shire. A young man went to load a tub 
into the cage which he thought was waiting 
in the shaft. As a matter of fact, the cage 
was above his head, and instead of pushing 
the tub into it he pushed it into empty space. 
As he was pushing hard at the tub, its 
sudden fall down the shaft took him by 
surprise, and he fell headlong after it. As 
the shaft is 250 feet deep, everybody con¬ 
cluded that the young man had met an 
instant and terrible death and were amazed 
to hear his voice presently calling for help. 
Prompt measures were taken, and he was 
fescu^ At the bottom of the shaft v^as a 
considerable depth of water, and into this 
the young m«-n had fallen, and it saved his 
life, for no bones were broken, and with the 
exception of a slight cut on the head, probably 
received by strildng it against the tub which 
preceded him, he was uninjured, though 
suffering from severe shock—and no wonder. 

But this case, though it appears to come 
▼eiy near the region of the miraculous, is 
not a record. A number of men were 
working at the top of the main shaft at the 
Barrow Collieries, Worsborough, when one 
of the clamps suddenly snapp^ in two, 
and a man named Edward Banks dis¬ 
appeared down the shaft, which is 485 
ya^ deep. Knowing that men were at 
work at the bottom of the shaft, Jackson, 
the foreman of the shaft mouth, shouted 
at the top of his voice: “ Ned’s gone down 
the pit.” He was surprised to hear Banks’s 
well-known voice reply: ” I’m all right, 
Jackson, lad. I’m going down to the 
bottom.” As soon as possible a descent was 
made, and the men were amazed to find Banks 
alive, and apparently not much the worse 
lor his singular accident. He stated that 
in the course of his descent he turned two 
or three somersaults, and then clasped the 
” conductor ” with one hand, and thus slid 
safely to the pit bottom. His hands were 
terribly I? oersted, but otherwise he was 
quite unhurt, ai^ in a few minutes he 
ascended to the surface and walked to his 
home near the colliery. 

In Norway there is a church in a certain 
town which has on its tower Iho figure of a 
Iamb carved near the top. The reason for 

lamb is, that when the church was being built 
a workman fell from the highest scaffold. 
His fellows saw him fall, and, horror-stricken, 
rushed down, expecting to find him dashed 
to pieces, but to their surprise and joy he 
was almost unhurt. This is how he escaped. 
A flock of sheep were passing by the church 
•at the moment of his fall, and he fell among 
them as they were crowded together, and 
right on top of a lamb. The lamb was 
crushed to death, but the man was saved. 
Therefore they carved the lamb on the 
tower, at the exact height from which he 
lell, to commemorate his escape. 

As in the recent case of the young man 
'vho fell down the coal-pit, the happy chance 


of falling into water has often saved x>eople 
from the natural results of falling from great 
heights. Some years ago, at Blairsville, 
U.S.A., a gentleman arriving by an evening 
train endeavoured to leave it while in 
motion. The train was just entering the 
station and was proceeding slowly over a 
bridge which spanned a river nearly a 
hundred feet beneath. In stepping from 
the train on to the bridge, he miscalculated 
his momentum, and was hurkxl into the 
water below. Had he fallen upon the 
passing boat which rescued him be would 
have undoubtedly been killed, but falling 
into the water he reached his home shortly 
afterwards little the worse for his faU. 

Almost every seaside place which has the 
natural attraction of fine cliffs has also its 
stories of the marvellous escapes of venture¬ 
some visitors who have fallen from them on 
to the beach below and survived to tell the 
tale themselves. For instance, a visitor 
to Seaton, Devon, named Mr. Raymond 
Fox, was w'alking along the under-cliff to 
Beer, a neighbouring village, when the 
rising tide compelled him to choose between 
drowning and scaling the cliff. He chose to 
attempt the latter feat, of course, and while 
doing so lost his footing and fell to the 
rocks beneath, a distance of 100 feet. He 
turned a somersault and, alighting on his 
feet, escaped with a severe shaking and 
several bruises. 

About twelve months ago, a man who was 
engaged at dawn in prawning under the 
cliffs at Eastbourne was attracted by the 
cries of a young lady who appeared upon an 
absolutely inaccessible portion of the cliff. 
He communicated with the coastguard, and 
she was rescued. She said that she had been 
reading on the cliff the night before when a 
sudden gust of wind made a sail of her dress 
and she fell seventy feet upon a small patch 
of turf, 400 feet from the foreshore. The 
only way that the coastguards could rescue 
her was by being lowered with a three-inch 
rope, and the greater marvel than the fact 
that the lady survived her fall of seventy 
feet and her all-night exposure was that she 
had not fallen the remaining 400 feet. 

At an inquest some time since, Ainsworth, 
a Bradford steeplejack, described to the 
jury, who could not repress a shudder, 
how he was saved by a lucky clutch at a 
rope-end whilst falling with his comrade from 
a mill chimney 170 feet in height. Conway, 
the other steeplejack, was not so fortunate, 
and met an instantaneous death. The men 
had climbed the great stack in the usual way, 
by clamping ladder upon ladder to the brick 
until the ladders reached to the top. They 
tested every stave of the ladder twice in 
their dangerous work. At the end they sat 
on a plank placed across two staves. Sud¬ 
denly one of the staves on which they 
rested broke, the plank tilted beneath them, 
and instantly they were in the air, falling 
to earth 170 feet below. As he fell a 
swinging rope whipped across Ainsworth’s 
hand, and his fingers closed upon it. The 
jerk was terrible, but his grip was made 


marvellously strong by the knowledge that 
it meant life or death. He hung, suspended, 
whilst his comrade was already mangled and 
dead on the earth. His hold was precarious 
and slippery; by great muscular exertion 
he got his other hand to the rope. Ihen, 
dangling, he struggled up slowly, a terrible 
test of strength lasting several minutes. He 
won. He reached one of the ladders and 
clung there. Then, as he realised that he 
lived and was practically safe, he slowly 
descended to the group which had con¬ 
veyed away his comrade’s remains. Ains¬ 
worth denied that a flash of lightning, seen 
at the instant he fell, caused the catastrophe. 

In the spring of 1890, a young lady. 
Buffering from a disappointment in love, 
flung herself headlong from the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge into the river below, a 
distance of 260 feet. The fall occupied 
about six seconds, and, as there was a brisk 
breeze blowing at the time, her dress, 
becoming inflated, somewhat lessened the 
force of the fall. She was rescued from her 


where she soon recover^ Her sole in¬ 
juries were a few body bruises and a slight 
shock to the system. In January, 1892, 
a young man at Rochdale, through the 
slipping of a ladder on which he was work¬ 
ing, was precipitated through the air for a 
distence of eighty-five feet, and, incredible 
though it may seem, actually alighted on 
his shoulder in a big bank of soft mud, and 
escaped practically uninjured. 

It would be hard to say which case holds 
the record in respect to survival after terrible 
falls. Probably for an absolutely straight 
uninterrupted fall the case vouched for by 
the French waiter De Parville is unique. 
According to that writer, an East Indian 
living in the island of Oghin fell over a cliff 
little less than 1,000 feet in height. Nothing 
broke his fall during the whole descent, but 
at the foot of the precipice w'as a great mass 
of dense vegetation into the midst of which 
he plumped, and he escaped with no more 
serious injury than the average man would 
experience who should have the misfortune 
to fall off the domestic step-ladder when 
hanging a picture. 

The case of Charles Woolcott, the daring 
parachutist, is somewhat different, for 
though he fell 3,000 feet, and though during 
2,800 of these his parachute failed to open, 
yet it is a fact that when he was about 200 
feet from the earth the parachute actually 
did open, but so terrific bad the acceleration 
become that it could not stand the shock and 
instantly collapsed. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that at 200 feet from the earUi 
Woolcott’s fall was broken. He barely 
escaped with his life, for his right thigh and 
hip were broken, both ankles and knees 
crushed, and his spinal column badly injured. 
He spent a year in a hospital, and came out 
feeh^ pretty fit. 
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The Obiffi Tctperm 


M y chum, Jim Ancelon, and I were no 
end pleased and excited over New 
Zealand’s ofTer of a Dreadnought to the 
good old Mother Country. We were bound 
to be, you know, for we are in our College 
Cadet Corps, and our dads are red-hot 
Imperialists and are always speaking up for 
the New Zealand National Defence League, 
to which, of course, they both belong. 

1 think that Jim and I talked nothing 
but Dreadnoughts at the time of the offer. 
And plans we had and to spare for euchring 
the Germans if their warships should come 
nosing around our shores ! Only, of course, 
we didn’t want them to come until we were 
a bit older and able to take a big part in the 
euchring of them. 

Well, while Dreadnoughts and Germans 
were the staple ©f our talk, the May term 
holidays came. Jim wae to spend them on 
his uncle’s station away in the back blocks, 
and his uncle, who is one of the joiliest old 
jossers to be found in the length and 
breadth of the Dominion, told Jim that he 
might bring a friend with him. Of course, 

1 was the friend Jim asked, and, as father 
and mother wore quite pleased to let me go, 
the two of ue took our departure for 
Keokeonga, the station in the back blocks, 
as merry as sand-boys. 

The first part of the journey was down 
the coast in a steamer that landed us, in a 
day and a night, at the little settlement 
nearest to Keokeonga—though it isn’t with¬ 
in twenty miles of it. There we found 
Jim’s uncle, who had driven over to meet 
us with a strongly built buggy and a pair 
of stout horses—for the roads are mostly 
to be made yet up there at “ the back of 
beyond.’* 

What Jim’s uncle called “ the rough out¬ 
line of a road ” led us, for the first ten 
miles, through some really stunning bush 
and over a pass in a low range of hills. 
Then we came down on the other side to 
the wide tussock-covered plain, at the 
farther end of which lay Mr. Ancelon’s 
sheep and cattle station. 

The way Mr. Ancelon brought the horses 
down the hill along a track no wider than 
the buggy itself was something to see. He 
ran the horses along the edges of precipices 
as coolly and easily as if we were bowling 
along a two-chain-wide road on a dead flat, 
turning dangerous corners with a neatness 
that took your breath away, and joking 
and chatting away to Jim and me all the 
time! 

I was watching him admiringly, and 
hoping that some day I’d be able to drive 
like that, when Jim suddenly cried out, 
” Hullo ! what on earth is that? ” 

We looked where he pointed, and, on 
my word, I didn’t wonder at his saying 
“what” instead of “who.” For, at the 
first glance, you wouldn’t have thought 
you were looking at a man. But it was a 
man right enou^. 

He was crouching on a grey boulder of 
rock on the point of a spur of a hill opposite 
running out into the gully beneath us. He 
seemed to be staring hard at nothing in 
particular, but you could not see his face. 
Only his long grey beard stuck out from 
beneath his hat and moved in the wind 
like a bit of loose lichen. As his hat was 
grey and he was wrapped up in a kind of 
grey cloak, it was not so easy as you might 
think to make him out from the rock he 
was on. 

“That,” eaid Mr. Ancelon solemnly, 
answering Jim’s question, “ is a man.” 

“ Thank you ever so much. Uncle Bob,” 
responded Jim laughingly; “I can see 
that for myself now. But who is he? 
Where does he come fnmi? What is he 
doing there ? ” 


CHAPTER 1. 

“ Ah, you have fairly stumped me! ” 
laughed his uncle. “Not one of these 
questions can 1 answer. He is rather a 
mysterious individual, you must know. 
Coming from no one knows where, he was 
discovered for the first time, some months 
ago, to be in the district, living in a whare 
that he has built for himself in the bush 
near the Singing Kettle.” 

“ What on earth is he doing living 
there ? ” cried Jim. 

“ That is what we all ask, but the ques¬ 
tion remains unanswered. He can’t be 
quite without money, for he buys flour and 
tea and such things from the settlement. 
But, for the rest, 1 suppose he lives on bush 
pig and pigeons and berries.” 

“ I expect he must be a sort of hermit,” 
said Jim interestedly. 

“ Well,” replied his uncle, smiling, “ he 
is so far like some of the heimits one reads 
of—Friar Tuck, for example—that he takes 
rather kindly to poaching. At least, my 
station hands declare that he is responsible 
for the occasional disappearance of some of 
our sheep. But then, my men are disposed 
to believe the worst of him—chiefly, I 
fancy, because they are curious about him 
and he doesn’t gratify their curiosity. 
They say he is a surly, uncommunicative 
chap, who resents being asked questions, 
and they vow he is after no good here.” 

“ W'hat do you think of him, uncle? ” 
asked Jim. 

“ Oh, I’ve never met him near enough to 
speak to,” replied his uncle carelessly. 
“ I’ve only got glimpses of him fossicking 
about in the gullies, or standing a-gaze on 
some hill top armed with a big field-glass. 

I expect he is only a harmless crank, labour¬ 
ing under the delusion that there is gold to 
be found for the prospecting in,our hills 
and streams here. But, being apparently 
a German, knowing little English, he can’t 
explain that, even if he wanted to—which 
I’m sure he wouldn’t.” 

As the sound of our buggy wheels and 
our voices reached it, the shapeless grey 
lump on the rock below suddenly became 
alive. It stood up, clear and distinct, a 
man, who, after a hurried look at us, moved 
away back along the ridge wdth a sort of 
sliniung quickness. 

A German with a field-glass ! And that 
furtive glance and that slinking off ! It 
wanted no more than that to make it clear 
to me in a flash what this mysterious un¬ 
known man was, and what he was after in 
our country. No more than that! I have 
often thought if father and mother would 
only let me be properly trained, I should 
make quite a decent sort of Sherlock 
Holmes when I grow up. 

Anyway, I was Sherlock Holmes enough 
even then to keep my discovery as to the 
character of that grim grey foreigner 
strictly to myself in the meantime. For 
all he was such a brick, it would have 
spoiled everything, I knew, to tell Mr. 
Ancelon, let alone any other grown-up. 
Besides, grown-ups have at times a most 
annoying way of laughing when there is 
nothing to I n ugh at. 

It was quite dark when we reached the 
homestead on Mr. Ancelon’s station, but 
the light streaming out of the open front 
door and the dogs joyfully jumyiing and 
barking a welcome as we drew up before 
the house gave us a very jolly sort of 
feeling. 

Mr. Ancelon wasn’t married, and there 
were only men about the place, for women 
servants couldn’t be got to come so far 
into the back blocks. But the house was 
just as comfortable as anyone need want 
it to be. And the dinner that awaited 
ns that night! 


Well, Mr. Ancelon’s cook was a Chineie, 
but couldn’t he just cook ! And he was a 
tip-top laundryman, too, which, Mr. 
Ancelon eaid gravely, was still more im¬ 
portant, seeing how necessary starched 
shirts and collars were to ihe happiness 
of man in the back blocks! 

Jim and I were put to roost in what 
they called “ The Bachelors* Cabin,” a 
large low room with half a dozen cosy 
stretchers in it for the accommodation 
of Mr. Ancelon’s bachelor friends from 
town when he had a house full in the 
shooting season. As soon as I found my¬ 
self alone with Jim, I said quite calmly : 

“ Jim, I have made a terrible dis¬ 
covery.” 

You bet that excited him a bit; but I 
would tell him nothing until I had sworn 
him to secrecy on a specially binding oath 
that we had invented between us for use 
on great occasions such as this. 

Then I began : “You know, Jim, how 
we are always hearing about those greedy, 
jealous Germans waiting for a show to 
grab Britain’s colonies from her, as well 
as her commerce, and building Dread¬ 
noughts on the sly as fast as they can? 
And you remember, when my dad took 
us to the volunteer encampment in the 
Easter holidays, old Major Lumsden 
talking such a lot about England being 
full of German spies making maps of her 
roads and bridges, and plans of the forti¬ 
fications, and the like? Don’t you? ” 

“Yes, of course I remember,” said Jim 
impatiently; “but your terrible dis¬ 
covery ? ” 

“ The German spies are in New 
Zealand,” I said solemnly, “or at least 
one of them. Think, Jim! The man 
that we saw this afternoon on the hill— 
the mysterious foreigner who is up to 
something in the district, no one knows 
what—who prowls about wdth a spy-glass 
studying the face of the country—a fellow 
who won’t answer questions, who slinks 
away when he sees people—Jim, what can 
that mean but a German spy ? ” 

Jim drew a long breath. “ I believe 
you’ve hit the right nuil on the head,” he 
cried excitedly. 

“If he is not a German spy, then my 
name is not Geoffrey Carr, that’s all,” 
said I. “For fear of detection he shuns 
towns and hides in the lonely bush, and 
slinks out to make plans of our country 
for the use of an invading army. He 
notes safe places on the coast where their 
transports could land soldiers without 
anybody being a bit the wiser, and marb 
down all the features of the country for 
the march inland of the relentless in¬ 
vaders. No doubt he has been already 
doing this all over New Zealand, and 
when he has finished with this district he 
will move on to another.” 

Jim got very red. “It is our businesi 
to put a stop to that,” he cried angrily. 

“ And we will! ” I responded firmly. 
“ I suppose he would think that there is 
nothing to fear from two boys. But we 
will show him ! Like sleuth-hounds we’ll 
dog his footsteps until we can ferret oat 
the proofs of his guilt, and then we’ll de¬ 
nounce him to the authorities, who, of 
course, will order him to be shot at once.” 

“Unless,” put in Jim eagerly, “the 
enraged mob has not already lynched him 
on the spot.” 

I think it speaks well for our patriotism 
and all that kind of thing that our first 
thoughts, when we awoke next morning, 
should have jumped to the German spy. 
And, mind you, there was all the fun of 
the day before ua, and the exploring of 
the station, which, to me at least, was 
new and unknown. However, a station 
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** at the back of beyond *’ is, oa any fellow 
knows, a jolly sight more exciting and 
interesting to explore than one next door 
to a town, BO to speak; and it isn’t sur¬ 
prising that after breakfast, when we 
were out and about all over the place, and 
riding after the sheep with the men, and 
making out programmes for potting rabbits 
and fishing, and I don’t know what all— 
it’s not surprising, I say, that we did 
forget about the spy for a bit. 

But we remembered again all right at 
night, and our consciences pricked us a 



lot to think how neglectful-like we had 
been of our country’s interests. 

** We’ll go to the Singing Kettle to¬ 
morrow, Geoff, and ferret out the spy’s 
whar4 in the bush;” cried Jim. ‘‘ We’ll 
start off first thing after breakfast. Of 
course, you’ve got to see the Singing 
Kettle anyway, and nobody will sus¬ 
pect that w3 are up to anything but 
seeing the Kettle.” 

We were a bit afraid next morning, 
when we said where we were going, that 
Jim’s uncle might send one of the men 




with us, or come nimself. But everybody 
happened to be very busy on the station, 
and all he said was : 

” Oh, well, Jim knows the way per¬ 
fectly, and so do the ponies for that 
matter. The Singing Kettle is a great 
natural curiosity, and well worth seeing 
and hearing, Geoff; but I expect you’ve 
heard pleq^ about it from Jim. It’s 
safe to preoict that you won’t be satisfied 
to see it only once, my boy—the Kettle 
has a gruesome attraction of its own.” 

{To be concluded.') 




THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO.” 


T he bo’sun’s proposal was hailed with en¬ 
thusiasm, for, curiously enough, neither 
my father nor my uncle had given any 
thought to the blasting-powder, the use of 
which is an everyday occurrence in the 
mining districts of Cornwall. 

“How much of the stuff have weT” 
asked my father. 

“ Mr. Herbert had over fifty pounds of 
it carried ashore before the gale,” replied 
the bo’sun. “ It’s all in air-tight cases, 
so it won’t be damaged by being buried.” 

“It’s a wonder the whole lot hadn’t 
exploded during the storm. There’s 
enough rock brought down from the cliff 
to show that the shock was exceptionally 
severe, to say nothing of the chance of it 
being struck by lightning.” 

“ But it hasn’t, sir, so that is something 
to be thankful for. However, it would be 
well to finish unloading the ballast from 
the yacht, but not to take the silver aboard 
till we have blown up the rock and made 
a clear passage through.” 

“ For what reason, Mr. Wilkins? ” 

“ Simply because we don’t know what 
depth the new cutting will be. It might 
be twelve' feet, it might be only six; so 
the lighter we can make the vessel the less 
drau^t she’ll draw, and the greater 
chance she’ll have of slipping through.” 

“ But there will be greater difficulty in 
loading up outside the reef.” 

“ Granted, sir; but we must take the 
risk, unless, of course, the blasting- 
powder cuts a deep and unobstructed 
channel.” 

So, directly we returned to the For- 
tuna, a message was sent to the wreck to 
defer the removal of the pigs of silver for 
the present. 

On my uncle’s return he reported that 
the twenty “ sows ” were correct in 
number, but only ten chests full of pieces- 
of-eight were to be found, so it was 
assumed that the remaining five chests had 
been broken open and their contents shared 
out by Humphrey Trevena immediately 
after the capture of the Sari Philipo by the 
Anne. 

Nearly five tons of ballast had been 
removed from the Fortune, more than 
sufficient to compensate for the additional 
weight of the specie; but, in view of the 
probable difficulty of taking the yacht 
between the reefs to the open sea, it was 
decided to proceed with the nnloading of 
the iron ballast, till the Fortune'e draught 
would be reduced to the least margin of 
safety. 

“ We’ve done very well, this forenoon,” 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

Author of ** A Lad of Orit,'* etc. 

CHAPTER XIX.—THE CAVE, 
remarked my father, “ so we can reason¬ 
ably take a spell off till the sun is low 
down.” 

“ As you like, but, personally speaking, 
I have a perfect craving for hard work,^’ 
replied Uncle Herbert, “so I’ll beat up 
volunteers and recover the blasting- 
powder.” 

“You won’t bring it aboard?” 

“No, I will take it off to the reef, close 
to the channel you mentioned.” 

“ I’ll go, too,” I exclaimed, “ for I want 
very much to have a look at the great cave 
that we can see from here.” 

“ I don’t think so,” objected my uncle. 
“A boatload of explosives, powerful 
enough to blow us to infinitesimal particles, 
is hardly a safe cargo, so you will be safer 
on board the Fortune. 

“ I know, but you can take the stuff off 
to the reef and come back for me. It’s only 
a ten minutes’ pull, you know. Don’t be 
hard on a fellow, uncle. It’s the first time 
I’ve had a chance to go ashore in that part 
of the bay, and I want to explore the 
cave.” 

“ Very well, then,” replied my uncle, 
ungraciously. “ But mind, no monkey- 
tricks, and don’t run into mischief.” 

I ran below to the bo’sun’s locker, where 
I abstracted a ball of seaming-twine and 
a couple of candles, and, putting these 
articles into my coat pocket in company 
with a box of matches, I went on deck and 
clambered into the gig. 

The spot where the explosives had been 
buried was in a grove, a short distance 
from a little bay, which was enclosed on 
either hand by tall cliffs, and inaccessible 
from the rest of the lagoon except by means 
of a boat, unless a path was cut inland 
through the dense scrub, which apparently 
had never yet been penetrated by human 
beings. 

The taller of the two cliffs was almost 
divided from base to summit by the 
curiously shaped cave which Old Hum¬ 
phrey had laid particular stress upon in 
his log. and directly the boat touched the 
sandy beach I bounded off towards it on 
my trip of exploration, a final warning 
from my uncle falling lightly upon my 
ears. 

A heap of loose boulders, which had 
fallen during the shock, encumbered the 
mouth of the cave, but these I easily 
surmounted, and advanced cautiously over 
the smooth floor, my eyes dim by the 
sudden change from the brilliant sunshine 
to the subdued light of the cavern. 

The walls were composed of blocks of 


basalt, the general regularity of the 
vertical shafts broken here and there by 
gaping horizontal and diagonal fissures,, 
while at intervals a thin stream of water 
fell from the roof with a cool and pleasing 
sound. 

As I proceeded the roof gradually 
became lower, till, just as the daylight 
failed, its height was less than twenty 
feet. Taking the ball of twine out of my 
pocket, I made fast one end to a projecting 
ledge. The candles, I found, had united 
into a soft bent stick of wax by reason 
of the heat of the sun, but, straightening 
them out and cooling them in a pool of 
water, I had a double-wicked torch in 
place of the two candles. 

As I went on, making a careful survey 
of the ground for fear of pitfalls, I noticed 
that on either hand numerous side passages 
branched out, some large, some small; but, 
keeping as straight a direction as I could, 
I advanced slowly, paying out the twine 
as I went. 

At length the smooth floor gave place to 
a ridge of rock, about four feet in height, 
leaving an opening of barely three feet 
between it and the roof. Here I stopped, 
debating with myself whether it would be 
wiser to retrace my way, but a feeling of 
uncontrollable curiosity urged me to con¬ 
tinue my investigations. 

Having unrolled a length of twine, I 
threw the ball over the barrier; having one 
hand free, I began to clamber over the 
ridge, holding the lighted candle carefully 
in my left hand. Beyond I could see that 
the floor was even, though higher than on 
the side which I had left, so I unhesi¬ 
tatingly slipped down the opposite slope 
of the rock and gained the interior of the 
inner cave. 

The light flickered on innumerable 
stalactites, which glittered like pinnacles 
and pendants of dazzling gems, while, for 
the first time, I became aware of the dismal 
silence and tomb-like solitude of the cave. 
I tried to whistle, but no sound came from 
my parched lips; then I called in a low 
tone, and to my surprise the echoes sur¬ 
passed my voice in the volume of sound 
and then gradually died away, till it 
seemed as if, from the remote recesses of 
the cavern, came a mocking laugh. 

I repeated the call, and again yet louder, 
when suddenly there was a rush and a 
roar, and I found myself lying on my back 
in utter darkness. 

For some considerable time I lay helpless, 
the utter blackness and the terryiying 
solitude almost depriving me of my senses. 
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Something heavy was gripping my left foot, 
and I found that I was held by a mass of 
fallen stone. The candle had been thrown 
from my hand, and was extinguished by 
the fall; but with feverish haste I drew 
the box of matches from my pocket and 
struck a light. Close at hand was the 
candle, and by its renewed light I saw, to 
my horror, that a fall had ocqprred from 
the roof, and my retreat was cut off by a 
tightly wedged mass of stone. 

By a supreme effort I wrenched my foot 
free and staggered to my feet, stifling a 
desire to shout for fear that a further fall 
might occur. Hastily T tried to find a com¬ 
munication through the barrier, but there 
was no hope in that direction. Even the 
twine was held as firmly as if tied to a post, 
and, on attempting to pull it, the thread 
broke off close to the rock. 

I broke into a cold sweat, but after a few 
minutes I recovered my senses to a certain 
extent, arguing with myself that I should 
be missed before long, and that plenty of 
willing hands could remove that mass of 
rubble w’hich held me prisoner. 

The light, too, gave me grave misgivings, 
for the double-wicked candle was burning 
away rapidly, so, by the aid of my knife, 1 
split the wax cylinder lengthways, thus 
giving me two candles, as I had originally. 
One I blew out and put in my pocket, with 
the feeling of satisfaction of having a light 
for six hours at the least. 

Slowly the time passed. Surely, I 
thought, my uncle must have taken the ex¬ 
plosives to the reef long before now’; wrhy 
had he not come to look for me? Fearful 
thoughts flashed through my bew’ildered 
brain. Supposing the blasting-pow’der had 
exploded, blowing my uncle and the boat’s 
crew to atoms ; my father would naturally 
conclude that I had shared their fate, and I 
would be left to perish miserably in the 
awful darkness of this lonely cavern. 
Probably it was the detonation of the explo¬ 
sion and not the vibration of the sound of 
my voice that had dislodged the roof of the 
cave. 

At length, after hours, as it seemed, of 
weary waiting, I heard a dull rumble in the 
direction of the mouth of the cavern, and 
gradually the sound came nearer and 
nearer. 

“ Can’t go no *i^her, sir,” came a faint 
voice. “ The string stops ’ere, an’ the 
whole place is broken up.” 

“ Reggie ! Reggie ! Are you there? ” 

“ I’m here, uncle. Don’t shout, or you 
w’ill bring some more rock on your head. 
I’m shut up and can’t get out.” 

“ Are vou hurt ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Wait a little longer and w’e’ll fetch 
more help. We can’t shift these stones 
alone.” 

“ Stay with me, uncle,” I cried despair¬ 
ingly. “ It’s so horrible alone in this 
place.” 

‘‘ I’ll stop here,” replied my uncle, re¬ 
assuringly, and I heard the footsteps of the 
men as they went off to procure help. 

** Have you a light ? ” asked my uncle. 

” Yes—have you ? ” 

‘‘ No—we had only one box of matches 
between us; but never mind, it’s only a 
question of an hour or so.” 

” How long have I been here? ” 

” Less than an hour.” 

Less than an hour! It seemed six times 
that length of time. However, I had a kind 
of empty satisfaction in know’ing that 
Uncle Herbert was in the darkness, while 
U although penned in, had the benefit of a 
feeble light. 

Notwithstanding that my uncle kept up 
a desultory conversation, the time passed 
very slowly; but before the rescue party 


returned T learnt that the explosives had 
been safely transported to the reef, and 
that, on my failing to return, the boat’s 
crew had explored the cave, finding the clue 
of seaming-twine and following it till it 
disappeared betw’een the dlhris. I then 
told him of my adventure, relating the 
cause of the roof caving-in, and cautioning 
him to prevent the others making too much 
noise. 

At length the rescuers arrived, and, with¬ 
out delay, they attacked the rocks with 
crowbars, trying to dislodge and remove 
the huge boulders. For a long time they 
worked incessantly and energetically, but 
finally they desisted, and I could hear a 
consultation taking place, though the words 
were inaudible. 

‘‘ I’ve sent for some blasting-powder, 
Reggie,” said my father. “ The rocks are 
too large and too tightly wedged together 
to shift otherwise.” 

‘‘ Won’t the explosion bring down more 
of the roof ? ” I cried out in my anxiety. 

‘‘We must take the chance. Wait a 
little longer and I’ll tell you what to do.” 

There was a lull in the conversation, and 
I heard a dull, grinding sound, as if some 
steel instrument was being bored into the 
rock. Then, after a considerable time, my 
father spoke again. 

“ How far does the cave extend ? ” 

“ A long wav, with passages on each side.” 

‘‘ Very well. Go about a hundred yards 
from this heap of rock and hide in one of 
the side-tunnels. Take your coat off, and 
place it over your head to deaden the 
sound. I am going to set fire to the fuse, 
and the explosion will take place in five 
minutes.” 

I immediately set off to a place of safety, 
and, walking as rapidly as I could by the 
dim light of the candle, the floor, fortu¬ 
nately, being even, I counted a hundred 
and twenty paces; then, turning abruptly 
to the right, I set the candle on the ground, 
wrapped my head in my coat, and w’aited. 

Presently same the short sharp crack of 
the explosion and a dull rumble of falling 
stones. A sudden rush of air, an appalling 
echo, and the noise of a shower of rock 
falling from the roof, instantly followed 
the detonation, and an acrid smell filled 
the cave. 

Tearing away my coat from my head, I 
found that the air current had extinguished 
the candle, and with considerable haste 
I struck a match. Stones still fell at in¬ 
tervals from the roof, but my range of 
vision w’as limited by the feeble glimmer 
of the light and the thick haze of the smoke 
and dust caused by the explosion. 

Then I heard the sound of returning 
footsteps, and my name w’as called. 
Hastening back to the barrier that held me 
captive, 1 saw a shaft of light from the 
men’s lanterns glancing through a narrow 
hole close to the roof. The aperture was 
less than eighteen inches in height and 
slightly more in width, while its upper 
portion was overhung by a sharp wedge- 
shaped piece of rock, that reminded me 
forcibly of the knife of a guillotine. 

‘‘ Tell him to hurry up, sir,” I heard the 
bo’sun exclaim anxiously. ‘‘ A fall may 
take place at any moment.” 

‘‘ Reggie,” exclaimed my father, ‘‘ climb 
up and squeeze through that hole.” 

‘‘ But I can’t, father,” I replied, regard¬ 
ing the opening with dismay. 

‘‘You must! ” he repeated sternly—even 
harshly, it seemed. ‘‘ Get up, instantly ! ” 

Carefully I negotiated the ascent of a 
bank of shattered rock, till I was on a level 
with the hole, and, looking through, I could 
see the heads and shoulders of the rescue 
party on the other side of the barrier; but 
the sight of that fearful-looking piece of 


jagged rock overhanging the way to safety 
caused my courage to ebb, for in my imagi¬ 
nation I saw it slowly, yet surely, descend¬ 
ing to crush the life out of my body. 

” Now, then, hurry up ! ” repeated my 
father, in a voice that was sterner than 
before. 

With a despairing effort I tried to creep 
through the aperture, but, being unable to 
use my arms or legs, the attempt was 
useless. 

‘‘ Look here, Mr. Reginald,” exclaimed 
the bo’sun, ‘‘ we are going to pass a rope 
through to you. Put both your feet in the 
bowline, grip the rope like grim death with 
your right hand as high above your head 
as you can reach, and keep your left dow’n 
close to your side. Give the word when 
you are ready, and we’ll haul you through 
in a jiffy.” 

The rope was thrust through the hole by 
means of a long pole, and I did as I was 
directed, although, I am afraid, I gave the 
word to haul away in a very undecided 
tone. A steady strain on the rope, and I 
began to slide towards the narrow path 
that led to safety. Grazed by the sharp 
edges of the jagged rock, my knuckles, 
hips, and knees bleeding, and my feet 
jammed together by the strain on the bow¬ 
line, I felt that the perilous journey would 
never end. 

With wide-open eyes I stared blankly at 
the rock above me, at one time less than six 
inches from my face. The confinement of 
the narrow passage produced a feeling of 
suffocation, and with it the impression that 
the walls of the tunnel were contracting ; 
but at length willing hands seized my out¬ 
stretched arm, then my shoulders, and I 
W’as free. 

” Back, all of you ! ” shouted the bo’sun, 
and in the rush for safety I w’as boldly 
carried off by one of the sailors. There 
was another rumbling sound, and the place 
through which I had just emerged was 
choked by a still greater fall of rock. I— 
nay, the whole party—had escaped by the 
very skin of our teeth. 

No time was lost in gaining the open air. 
It was night, but by the glimmer of the 
lanterns I saw that my father’s eyes were 
filled with tears as he kissed me—even in 
front of all the men. 

As we were rowed back to the Fortvna, 
and I sat in the stern-sheets with my father 
and uncle, I whispered, ‘‘ What made you 
speak so crossly to me. Pater ? ” 

‘‘ Necessity, my boy. Stern necessity. 
Had I not compelled you to do what I told 
you, your hesitation would doubtless have 
proved fatal, though, believe me, Reggie, 
you will never be able to realise your 
father’s agony of mind when I spoke thus.” 

{To be continued.) 
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PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 


M b. Kooer Slycomb was a distinctly 
nasty old man, as we had always 
known, but even this fact does not in any 
degree exonerate Petty chap in the disgrace¬ 
ful part he played in the little affair of the 
football. 

There was one thing specially which we 
had against R. S.—namely, that his garden 
backed down on to our school playing-field. 
You may say that this was not the old 
fellow’s fault, but it was, for we were there 
first, and he could easily have bought 
another house in some other district! 

However, it was early in Pettychap’s first 
football season—not that he ever played— 
when poor old Shipley shot a goal. It 
was the only goal he ever shot, and the ball, 
determining to make a job of it, soared 
onwards and upwards until, taking with 
it our good wishes and heartfelt applause, 
it crashed through the roof of Mr. 
Slycomb’s hot-house. 

1 was the only one who was not pleased, 
for they all set upon me to go round to 
the front of the house and fetch the ball. 
1 had such a nice manner, they said. There 
was no help for it, for till we got the ball 
back our practice was stopped^, so I put 
the best face I could on it and went round. 
Having been admitted to the old buffer’s 
awful presence, I meekly asked him if he 
had seen a ball—a football—^anywhere on 
his premises. 

Mr. Slycomb glowered at me for a 
moment; then, scenting trouble, grabbed 
me by the hair and dragged me into the 
hall. 

“ Ball! ” he thundered. 

“ A—a football, I think, sir,” I 
quavered, as if the fact that it was not a 
golf ball or any other kind of ball helped 
matters. 

‘‘On my premises?” he demanded, in 
the same stentorian voice. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” I resumed, letting my nice 
manner go where it listed, ‘‘ we thought 
it might be here. That is, we missed it 
just now, and then some one saw it hover¬ 
ing over your greenhouse.” 

Mr. Slycomb wasn’t such a fool as to 
think that a football would keep ‘‘ hover¬ 
ing ” for a very long space of time; and, 
indeed, to look at me 1 daresay it was 
fairly apparent that the ball had already 
come to earth in a brittle spot. At any 
rate, he set off at as brisk a pace as his 
stiff old legs would permit in the direction 
of the hot-house, hauling me along with 
him. Over his language when he saw the 
splintered roof and crushed flowers I shall 
draw a discreet veil, although I think some 
of it was justified, for I never save such a 
mess. 

When he had finished shouting his views 
on schoolboys in general, he turned round 
and shouted at me in particular, telling me 
I was a worthless young scamp, and a lot 
more which I knew before. 

‘‘ Pick up all those flower-pots ! ” he 
yelled. 

I tremblingly stooped to obey, and 
when I had finished and had really made 
a good job of it, I stood in front of him 
waiting for the ball to be returned to me. 
He had a pruning-knife in his hand, and, 
almost before I had seen what he was 
about, he had slit the ball, so to speak, 
from ear to ear. 


SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

IV.—CONCERNING BIB. ROGER SLYCOMB. 

I took the remains bark to the others, 
and then went off with Pettychap, to whom 
I told the whole history. From the way 
he say “Oh!” one would have thought 
he had not been paying attention. 

It is here I may say that my actual 
knowledge of the details ceases. In what 
follows I am relying on the bare facts of 
the case and my imagination. 

Mr. Slycomb was quietly snorting over 
his daily eggs and bacon and gulping down 
his morning coffee, when his man-servant 
(he abhorred females of any sort) brought 
him two letters. 

‘‘That all?” snarled Mr. Slycomb. 

“Yessir,” responded the man, adding, 
when the door was safely shut, “ ’Ow 
many more do yer want ? ” 

Meanwhile Mr. Slycomb tore open the 
first envelope and read as follows : 

‘‘ Dear Sir,— 

“ I have much pleasure in enclosing 
herewith a postal-order for 20«. in pay¬ 
ment of the glass regrettably smashed by 
our football last Wednesday week. Trust¬ 
ing that the incident has caused you no 
great inconvenience, 

“ I am . 

Yours respectfully, 

William Buck stone. 

‘‘ (On behalf of the St. Matthew’s F.C.)” 

Mr. Slycomb wolfed another rasher, tore 
open the second letter, and again read : 

“ Dear Sir,— 

“ I see in the Bock ford Herald that 
your residence and grounds are for sale, 
as you are going to Cayenne. If quite con¬ 
venient I will call upon you to look over 
the premises, with a view to buying, to¬ 
morrow morning. 

“Yours faithfully, 

Harold Harrison.” 

At this letter Mr. Slycomb glowered in 
a state of bewildered rage. Then he 
tugged furiously at the old-fashioned bell. 

After a long pause his man appeared. 
He never hurried into his master’s pre¬ 
sence, deeming it wise to allow him time 
to cool down a little before intruding. 
When at last he entered the room, Mr. 
Slycomb pounced upon him, shaking with 
excitement. 

‘‘Did you write this letter? Who on 
earth is Harold Harrison ? Get me the last 
number of the Herald. D’ye hear ? Well, 
sharp, then! ” 

The man answered the questions in a 
string : 

‘‘ No—don’t know—right, sir,” and 
forthwith disappeared. 

The Herald safely in his trembling 
hand, Mr. Slycomb read down the adver¬ 
tisement column, till he came to : 

“ The Dove-Cote. —This desirable resi¬ 
dence for sale. Owner going to Cayenne. 
Would suit crusty old man wanting quiet. 
Apply to R. Slycomb, The Dove-Cote, 
Rockford.” 

“What!” gasped Mr. Slycomb when 
he had read this astounding paragraph. 
Perhaps, too, he was capable of seeing the 
subtle significance of the wording. He 
fell to pacing the floor, trying to settle in 


his mind who could have inserted surh 
an advertisement. Of course. Si. 
Matthew’s occurred to him as the possible 
source of the effrontery; yet, as many 
people in the town and over the country 
side owed him so many various grudges, 
he could not be sure yet. 

“ I’ll be even with ’em ! ” he muttered, 
and just then the front-door bell rang, and 
just afterwards bis man announced ; 

“Mr. Edwards.” 

“Not at home! Don’t know ’im ! * 
shouted Mr. Slycomb. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, for thrustini^ 
myself upon you wfien you are not here, * 
began the stranger, who was already in the 
room, “but I have called about this 
house, which I understand is to be sold. 
If you are busy I could easily look in at a 
more convenient hour.” 

Mr. Slycomb stooped forwards toward 
his visitor, and fairly roared his answer : 

“ I tell you I’m out! And if I were in 
I should tell you that this house is not for 
sale, and that your breaking in on me in 
this way is a piece of confounded im{>e-i - 
tinence I ” 

“ But your advertisement? ” stammered 
the bewildered Mr. Edwards. 

“Is all bosh ! ” shrieked Mr. Slycomb. 

“ Then, why have it printed, my good 
sir? ” asked the other stiffly. 

“ Have it printed ? ” yelled Mr. Slycomb. 
“ I didn’t! And if you have quite finished 
examining me on a subject about which 1 
know nothing, kindly remove your ob¬ 
noxious person, or—if you don’t understand 
that—clear out! ” 

Mr. Edwards took the first alternative, 
and removed himself with dignity. On 
the doorstep he ran against an alert-looking 
young fellow, who passed up the steps and 
rang at the bell. From the tactful way 
in which he asked himself in and made 
himself welcome, it was obvious that he 
was a newspaper man. 

“Good morning, sir,” he exclaimed as 
he came upon the red-hot owner. “ I have 
called in reference to your proposed retire¬ 
ment from the neighbourhood which you 
have so long graced with your presence. 
Representing the* Herald^ I should be 
deeply indebted to you if you—as a former 
Mayor of Rockford—would give me just 
five minutes’ conversation. The public 
will be very-” 

Here the pushful young reporter stopped 
and looked at Mr. Slycomb with renewed 
interest. The latter, purple in the faw. 
was opening and shutting his mouth in .x 
vain endeavour to get words out, while his 
shaking hands gripped a chair-back with 
suggestive firmness. A long pause ensued, 
then at last the words came, seemingly the 
only words Mr. Slycomb knew*. 

“ Get out! ” he roared. 

“I’m sorry you—er—feel your coming 
departure so deeply,” began the reporter, 
kindly and a little doubtfully. As he 
spoke he got himself a chair and held on 
to the seat with both hands. “ But as I 
understood your house was for sale, and 
that you were preparing to go to Cayenne, 
where the pepper comes from—he-he !—1 
thought-” 

“ If you don’t get outside that door in 
two ticks you’ll get some of the hottest- 
Cayenne you ever tasted,” bellowed Mr, 
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Sly comb. “ And as for going abroad, I’m 
not going ! I tell you I won’t go ! And 
you can put that in your paper and let all 
Rockford read it. And if you say one 
word more about me selling my house, I’ll 
take rooms above your head office and live 
there always ! ” 

Under cover of this harangue the re¬ 
porter took his departure. He had hardly 
left, however, before a second prospective 
purchaser made his appearance, then a 
third and a fourth. These were all turned 
away at the door, and for some little while 
afterwards peace reigned undisturbed at 
the Dove-Cote till the arrival of the twelve 
o’clock post. 

This contained exactly fifty-three letters 
regarding the desirable residence; four 
containing some payments in banknotes due 
to Mr. Slycomb, and one asking him to be 
godfather to a new little nephew. They 
were all thrown into the fire by the iras¬ 
cible old man, who spent the rest of the 
morning in writing a spirited article to the 
Herald on houses for sale. 

This done and lunch over, he cooled down 
a little, till, chancing to look out of the 
window, he saw a long stream of people 
deposited by the afternoon train heading 
towards him. His fiery blood was up again 
in a moment, and as the foremost of the 
foe pushed open the garden gate, Mr. Sly¬ 
comb flung up the window and confronted 
him. His fierce white moustache and beard 
bristling with indignation, he shook hie fist 
and once again gave utterance to his only 
phrase. 

“ You—you can’t have it! Clear out! ” 
he vociferated. “ It’s not for sale ! Go 
away all of you ! ” 

“What yer getting at, guvner?” de¬ 
manded the man in the garden, while all the 
rest hung back. “ I’ve on’y brought the 
dawg’s buscuite.” 


“ If I have any more of it. I’ll come out 
and give you a thrashing. You not only 
threaten to buy my house, utterly against 
my will—for I tell you I won't sell—but you 
also have the audacity to insinuate that I 
eat dog biscuite ! I tell you, sir. I’m not 
the sort of man to put up with impudence 
from just anyone who wants to buy a 
house ! ’ ’ 

The dog-biscuit man cleared off, giving 
place to a small army of business men, who 
all stared at the furious face at the window. 
They could make nothing of the scene, and 
so proceeded to ply him with questions as 
they stood on the lawn. 

Mr. Slycomb’s fury broke down, and, 
wringing his hands, he wailed— 

“ Gentlemen, the house is sold ! ” 

Mr. Slycomb’s troubles were not over yet 
by any means. That night he posted his 
inflammable contribution to the Heraldy 
requesting that it should be inserted in the 
next issue. 

The next morning, as he was guietly 
shaving at his glass in his bedroom window, 
he looked proudly down on his garden. 
There was nothing much else in it just now 
except a beautiful show of chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which were his regular joy each 
autumn. That is, there had been nothing 
else the previous morning; but now an 
extraordinary sight met his gaze. 

A huge crop—seemingly of mushroom 
growth—had sprung up in the night. 
Thickly studding the lawn, thickly planted 
in the soft paths, and badly in need of 
weeding out in the flower beds—in fact, 
entirely subduing the garden’s rightful 
crop, w'ere scores and scores of notice 
boards. 

They slanted in all directions as if bent 
simultaneously by all the four winds of 
heaven. And each bore a different legend. 
On the porch itself hung a huge placard 


announcing “ Good stabling to let.” Even 
the rose bushes declared that something 
was to be done to the house, for each held 
a notice board, but their opinion as to what 
that something was to be was divided. One 
of them held that “ This desirable family 
mansion ’’ was to be let on a long lease; 
another announced that beds for gentlemen 
might bo found within; while a third 
modestly remarked that sheep and cattle 
were taken in to grass; and a fourth gave 
the double announcement that although 
the house was a “ High school for young 
ladies,” “ ginger beer and lenvonade might 
be obtained at the counter.” On the gate 
hung a notice “ Umbrellas recovered. ” 

Long e’er Mr. Slycomb had reached his 
breakfast-room the fame of his lateet hobby 
had spread over half Rockford; and long 
before he had finished his meal the other 
half of Rockford had come indignantly to 
claim its truant notice boards ! 

The Herald printed a. sarcastic little 
notice under their correspondent’s letter to 
the effect that, although he had several 
notices in his garden announcing that his 
house was for sale, to let, and coming down, 
he had for some reason, best known to him¬ 
self, seen fit to send them the letter printed 
above. 

Mr. Slyoomb’s cup of bitterness was in¬ 
deed full, but it was not till the following 
morning that it overflowed. Then only 
one board graced his front garden, but even 
that was a new arrival. It stood in the 
middle of the lawn, facing the house, and 
was at an angle that rendered it easily read 
from the old gentleman’s bedroom window. 

It bore the one word, 

SOLD. 

And, oh ! there was a row about it all! 

{To be continued.) 
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Birds Of CvR Marshlands. 

By STANLEY DUNCAN, Hoa. Oen. Sec. WHd. Fowlers* Assodatha of Great Britain and Ireland. 


S OME of our most handsome birds make 
their home in the marshes. To the 
lover of wild life the low marshy grounds 
near the sea, the swampy parts of our fen 
country, or the higher boggy tracts of the 
upland.s, all alike being marshes, have their 
attractions, especially in summer, when 
many species of birds re.sort to such places 
to breed. Here it is we find wild life abun¬ 
dant, insects are plentiful, and many of the 
marsh plants which form part of the food of 
marsh-haunting birds are growing luxu¬ 
riantly. 

Hurrah! then, may we cry, for the glorious 
summer sun and a ramble through the 
haunts of birds, where we may study and 
loam many lessons from the endless pages of 
the ever-open book of Nature. A greater 
variety of species of birds may be seen on 
the marshes in summer than in winter. 
This is attributable, no doubt, to food being 
in summer more abundant, also to the 
advantages of the shelter here afforded these 
creatures by the dense reeds. 

There are many maishy places in our 
islands where countlcas numbers of wildfowl 
and sedge-loving birds annually resort to 
breed. Some are near the sea, others far 
inland. The fenlands of Lincolnshire, the 
marshlands of South Durham, Kent, Sussex, 
and Essex, the bogs of Ireland, the upland 
bogs of Wales, Scotland, and England, are 
all places where marsh-haunting birds can 


be met with. Those unenclosed tracts ad¬ 
joining the sea are called “ saltings.” A 
few birds venture to breed on the latter 
grounds, but as high tides occasionally fiow 
over these marshes, sometimes many nests 
are destroyed. 

Take a stroll with me across the marshes 
where breed countless numbers of the 
feathered tribe. Here is a sanctuary for 
birds. We are not many yards on our 
journey when we note the nest of the reed 
warbler in the tall thick reeds. The sedge 
warbler is also in abundance. A startling 
rustle in a reed bed which fringes a tiny 
pool attracts our attention. It is a water- 
hen. Soon another similar but larger bird 
departs from almost under our feet and 
scurries over the water. This is a coot. 
But don’t flurry, I will tell you all about 
each later. Yonder rises a heron, and, with 
laboured flaps, slowly wings to its nest 
amongst others in the tall trees of the large 
dense wood which we can just discern five 
miles away on the far hi 11-top. We proceed 
some distance until a drier part of the marsh 
is reached. Just as we decide to take a 
seat on the side of a tiny bank, out from her 
beautiful down-lined nest rushes a unld duck. 
She soon is high on wing and making straight 
for the estuary three miles away. 'The 
higher ground of the marsh is a rabbit 
warren. We cautiously stalk to the side on 
which are most of the rabbit holes. Here 


we catch a glimpse of a pair of beautiful 
shelducks and have a long look at them 
through our glasses before they take wing 
and depart. 

We now divert our attention to the colony 
of black-headed gulls on the far side of the 
marsh. The noise of their combined cries 
can already be heard, but as w^3 approach 
this becomes so loud that we cannot hear 
each other speak. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of graceful bird forms here fill the air. 
On the marshy tussocks lie nest after nest 
containing eggs, while here and there odd 
young ones can be noticed tripping about 
on the treacherously soft groima It is a 
splendid sight. 

As we saunter round we flush a pretty little 
teal from its nest, and eatch sight of a pair 
of handsome shoveler males sporting their 
gaudy plumage on the water of a ” splash ” 
in the full delight of the summer sun. It is 
altogether a charming and beautiful picture. 
We turn to retrace our footsteps, but with 
regret that more time is not our own. In 
recrossing we startle from its retreat in a 
tussock a pretty little water-rail, a bird not 
uncommon, but seldom noticed. 

The common heron {Ardea cinerea) is a 
large stork-like species. It has a long neck, 
long legs, white fore-neck, and breast, 
spotted with bold streaks of black. The 
back of the neck, back, wings, and tail are 
slate blue. In expanse of wings it measures 
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from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. It frequents rivers as 
well as marshes and feeds on fishes, tadpoles, 
frogs, mice, rats, and water-voles. The nest 
is a large structure built in the topmost 
branches of the trees in big woods as a rule. 


February. The young are often able to 
fly in June. This species is a typical 
representative of a fairly large genus. 

Of the birds which frequent our marshes, 
the water-hen {GaUinula chloroptis) is as 


and diver, it has not got webbed feet, but 
long slender toes. These latter are ad¬ 
mirably adapted, however, to enable this 
bird to walk comfortably over floating 
vegetation. The adults in autumn may 



1. 

Water-hen. 

2. 

Water-rail. 

4. 

Reed Warbler. 

6. 

Heron. 

7. 

Teal 



9. 

Sheldrake, 

10. 

Black-beaded Gull. 


3. Coot. 

6. Sedge Warbler. 

8. Shoveler, not “ Shoveller.” 
11. Mallard or Wild Duck. 


Several pairs congregate to breed together. 
Such an assemblage or colony is known as a 
heronry. The eggs number from three to 
five, are pale blue in colour and measure 
2| in. in length. The heron is an early 
breeder, commencing to nest sometimes in 


common as any. In its sombre bronzy- 
green plumage, with its conspicuous white 
markings on the flanks and under tail coverts, 
the water-hen may be easily recognized as it 
cautiously stallcs about the reeds or swims 
on the water. Although a capital swimmer 


readily be distinguished from the full-grown 
young by having a scarlet garter round the 
bare part of the tibia. It is a true mareh- 
haunting bird, but when cover is scarce and 
during the migration season, or in severe 
weather, it can often be met with in hedge* 
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rows, turnip fields, and such like places. Its 
food consists of insects, worms, occasionally 
grain, and marsh plant seeds. It builds a 
floating nest of reeds and grasses, generally 
well concealed when the parent bird can find 
eover amongst the rushes. The eggs are 
•cream in ground colour dashed with reddish- 
brown spots, and number from five to ten in 
each clutch. In length the egg measures 
1 ^ in. The young are black little 
■creatures and take to the water almost as 
soon as they are out of the shell. The 
water-hen begins to nest in April, and some 
nests may be found with eggs as late as 
August. The water-hen is equally well 
known by the name moor-hen. 

The coot {Fulica aim) is somewhat similar 
to the water-hen in colour, but is much 
larger—almost as big as a wild duck. It 
has a white skin natch on the forehead which 
has gained for inis bird the name “ bald- 
coot.” Its feet are lobed, not webbed, but 
each toe has a separate scallop-shaped 
series of lobes. It is a true marsh bird. In 
its general habits and mode of nesting it 
closely resembles the water-hen. The eggs 
are 2 in. long, brownish cream in ground 
colour, and uniformly covered with fine 
ticks of brown. The coot begins to lay in 
April, but more nests are to be found in May. 

The wild duck or mallard {Anas hoschas) 
is the commonest species of wildfowl to be 
found breeding in our marshes. The duck 
is brown, with narrow marginal markings of 
black and buff to many of its feathers. The 
drake in spring plumage is an extremely 
handsome bird. The head and upper neck 
are metallic dark green ; ring round the 
neck, white; chest, rosy chestnut; back, 
brown; speculum or wing spot, greenish 
blue with a metallic lustre ; breast, white, 
finely vermiculated with brown ; tail feathers, 
silver white; upper and under tail coverts, 
black, with two recurled tufts on the rump ; 
bill, greenish lemon yellow, with black nail; 
legs and feet, orange ; length, 24 in. As 
soon as the young are able to fly (July), the 
drake assumes a. sombre “ eclipse ” dress, 
very much like that of the duck. When in 
this stage of plumage the flight or primary 
quills are moulted. Odd males at this sea¬ 
son, unable to fly due to moulting their 
wing feathers, are often met with in dense 
reed beds. It is only possible, however, to 
flush these birds, when in this condition, by 
the aid of clever dogs. The food of the 
mallard consists of all kinds of insect life, 
marsh plants and their seeds, barley, beans, 
and, in hard weather, marine weeds, mollusca, 
and small crustaceans. The duck alone 
incubates the eggs. She often nests far from 
water, taking her young to the latter as 
soon as they are able to walk. The nest is 
lined with warm soft down plucked from 
the mother duck’s breast. The eggs vary 
in colour from pale greenish blue to brownish 
white, are about 2J in. long, and number 
from six to twelve. This species has now 
€or years been hand reared for sporting 
purposes, and is greatly esteemed as a table 
bircL Wild duck not under the care of man 
seldom hatch their eggs before May. 

One of our most beautiful species of duck 
is the shoveler {Spatnla dypeata). It is 
commoner in summer with us than in winter, 
being distinctly of migratory habits. The 
duck is brown, like a female mallard, but is 
somewhat smaller and can always be dis¬ 
tinguished by its large spatule or spoon- 
shaped bill. The male in spring is a gaudy 
bird, showing white, chestnut, and black, as 
it gaily swims in the water. Like the 
maUard, it dons an eclipse plumage in late 
summer. Shovelers are curious feeders. A 
pair will get opposite each other, and with 
bills pointed to an imaginary centre, swim 
i round continuously, sifting the surface of the 


water wdth their curiously shaped bills. 
Judging from their habits, shovelers feed 
on sm^ matter found floating chiefly on 
fresh water. In autumn they feed until 
they become extremely fat. In their nesting 
habits they resemble the mallard. The eggs 
are a trifle smaller and usually more cream- 
coloured than those of the common wild 
duck. Eggs of this species are found iu 
May. 

Teal are our smallest ducks. The common 
species {Querquednla crecca) breeds with us 
regularly. The female is brown, while the 
male is a handsome little chap, measuring 
no more than 14 in. in length, having 
shining parts of chestnut, brown, and green 
in its general colours of plumage. Like the 
species of duck described, the males take on a 
distinct summer dress after breeding. The 
teal is an active bird both on the wing and 
in the water. The nest is generally made in 
May and placed, as a rule, not far from 
water. The eggs are huffish olive white and 
measure If in. long. In number they 
range from six to ten. The yoimg are able 
to fly as a rule in July. 

Shelducks are extremely beautiful birds. 
For the most part the common shelduck 
{Tadorna cornuta) appears w'hite, but the 
head is metallic black and the chest is banded 
with a broad bar of chestnut, while the back 
and wdngs are black and che.stnut. This 
species has many common local names—bar- 
g(X)se, bar-gander, banganner, burrow-duck, 
shield-drake, skell-duck, and skeldard. It 
lives almost entirely on tidal shores, feefling 
on various kinds of marine shellfish, crabs, 
weeds, etc. Being restricted to a fishy diet, 
the species is not prized as an edible bird. 
The usual breeding site is at the bottom of a 
burrow, which may be either that of a rabbit 
or made by the birds themselves often at 
some spot a mile or two from water. The 
nest is snugly lined with down. In number 
the eggs vary from seven to as many as 
twelve occasionally. The egg measures 2]^ in. 
long and in colour is creamy-white 
with a slight olive tinge. When the young 
are a day or so old, the parents guide them, 
by way of drains as much as possible, to our 
large rivers, or the sea, where these hardy 
little creatures evade capture by swimming, 
diving, and hiding under rocks until they are 
able to fly. The shelduck does not often 
commence to sit before the end of May, 
consequently the young are in many cases 
not able to fly before September. 

The black-headed gull, or, to be more 
correct, the brown-headed gull {Larus 
ridibundus) is one of our commonest species 
of the family Laridae. In general colour 
it is lavender and white, w'ith a completely 
brown head. It breeds in colonies, generally 
on the reed-grown fringes of large ponds, 
bogs, or other such swampy places. Its 
food in summer consists chiefly of w’orms, 
insects, grubs, etc. which it obtains to a 
large extent by following the plough. The 
nest is comprised of a small collection of 
short dead reeds and flags, lined with dried 


grass. The eggs are usually three in number. 
They vary somewhat from light to dark 
olive brown in ground colour and are spotted 
w'ith dark brown; length about 2 in. 
The young, unlike many other species of 
gulls, especially those which breed on our 
precipitous sea-clitf.s, are able to run about 
long before their wings enable them to fly. 
The black-headed gull begins to nest in 
April. 

Of all the birds which haunt our marshes, 
excepting, perhaps, the spotted crake, none 
more cleverly escapes observation than the 
water-rail {Eallus aquaticits). This bird is 
extremely shy and skulking in its habits, 
and will swim, dive, and run from an intruder 
without causing the slightest noise or move 
ment to draw attention. In size it is 
rather more than half that of a water-hen. 
It is greenish brown above, purplish brown 
below’, with conspicuous black and white 
bars on the flanks. The bill is crimson, 
abo the eye. The legs and feet are slender, 
w’ith the toes long. It makes a nest like a 
water-hen, but smaller. The eggs number 
from five to eight, and are somewhat like 
those of the water-hen, only much smaller, 
measuring H in. in length. Eggs of 
this species are found in May. 

Of the pretty little warblers we noted on 
our trip, the sedge warbler {Acrocephedus 
phragmiiis) is generally the commoner. 
The reed warbler {Acrocephalus arundina- 
cens) breeds in tall reeds weaving its nest to 
three or four stalks at a height of four feet 
from the ground or water level. The eggs 
number three to five, and are generally laid 
in May. The sedge, warbler breeds at the 
same time, but docs not necessarily confine 
itself to marshes. It frequently breeds in 
the low shrub of old hedgerows. 

While we still have a number of interesting 
and beautiful birds haunting and breeding 
in our marshes, the naturalist who searches 
as far as possible to the end of all things 
readily notes with regret many most hand¬ 
some species which w’cre at one time common 
in our fen and marsh lands, but are now no 
longer w ith us, except as rare and occasional 
visitors to our shores. Some of these are the 
black-tailed godwit {Limosa belgica)^ ruff 
{Machetes pugnax)^ avocet {Recurvirostra 
avocetta)^ spoon-bill {Platalea leucorodia)^ 
black tern {Hydrochelidon nigra)^ and the 
bittern {Boiauris stellar is). Tbe black¬ 
tailed godwit, the avocet, and the ruff are all 
birds of the LimicoUnc order, and each a very 
interesting species. The black tern, bittern, 
and the spoon-bill are likewise handsome 
birds.- All these are no more with us as 
breeding birds in our lands. Their much 
beloved haunts have now long been drained 
and many parts cultivated. With these 
changes, we have lost a considerable portion 
of our avi-fauna. and the only feasible cause 
which can be attributed to their departure is 
this drainage of their homes. Nothing will 
induce them to return, for it appears quite 
certain that they cannot survive xcept in 
lands of very extensive marsh and fen. 
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A Thames Mystery: 

AN ACCOUNT OF A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


J iMMiB Franklin and Tom Burnside 
were quick to rush to their chum’s 
assistance, and as they were vigorous 
youngsters in perfect training and con¬ 
dition, they contrived, after a short struggle, 
to overpower Fatty's adversary. 

The leader of the “ Herons ” rose to his 
feet in a dishevelletl condition, but not very 
much damagt^l. “ That settles it,” he 
said. ‘‘ I am going through with the search 
now. The fellow ought to have his arms 
and leg-i bound, but j)erhaps that would be 
going a bit too far. Can you two hold him 
down while I search the cabin ? ” 

The man was making furious but in¬ 
effectual attempts to free himself from the 
grip of the two Scouts, but they had him 
face downward on the dock in a fairly help¬ 
less condition. 

” We can manage it,” replied Tom. He 
then ad<iressed a warning to their captive. 
“ Look here.” he said, ” if you give us any 
further trouble you may receive a tap on the 
head with a belaying pin.” 

Neither he nor Jimmie had any intention 
of going to that length, but the threat had 
effect. They were indeed not quite stire 
that they were justified in doing what they 
had done so far, but they put implicit faith 
in MilKsom. 

That imperturbable youth, seeing that ho 
might safely leave them for a few minutes, 
m£^e his way into the little cabin, which was 
lighted by a swinging lantern. His search 
did not occupy much time, but he made 
some important discoveries. From the 
amount of clothing w’hich he saw hanging on 
pegs and in the bunks, ho conclud^ that 
there were three men altogether living on 
the barge, but it wa.s clear that the other 
two were not now on board. 

The lockers and the cupboard he soon 
went through, and then he came to a wooden 
box which had a key in the lock. He turned 
the key, and raised the lid. A sharp 
exclamation broke from his lips. For right 
under his eyes, pinned to an ordinary 
drawing board, was a sheet of paper on 
which a plan was drawn of the fortiheations 
and river defences of Sheerness. 

They were very neatly done, though iu 
an unfinished condition, but Fatty recog¬ 
nised them at once. For he had once had a 
glimpse of a somewhat similar plan in the 
office used by his uncle, who was a staff 
officer of Engineers, stationed at Sheemess. 

I understand the game now,” muttered 
Fatty. ” It is a bit of luck that wo are 
here and able to spoil it.” 

He removed the paper from the drawing 
board. Th'^re was a second sheet under¬ 
neath, but it n'as blank. He put them both 
in his pocket. 

Warning shouts from his chums caused 
him to hasten on deck, and be found that 
there was a formidable addition to the 
ranks of the enemy. Two men w ere clamber¬ 
ing over the stern of the barge from a boat, 
which had been rowed noi-sclcssly alongside. 
For a moment they stared at the three 
Scouts in amazement, and then a shouted 
explanation in a foreign tongue from the 
prostrate man caused them to act with 
promptness and decision. They made a 
simultaneous rush at Millsom, but the fat 
youth dodged them with remarkable agility. 

” Get into the boat,” he yelled to his 
chums. 

They had jumped to their feet, releasing 
their captive, and he also scrambled to an 


By ALEC. Q. PEARSON. 

CHAPTER n.— SPIES ! 

upright position. His face was dark with 
rage, and he looked a very evil and \icious 
person indeed. Snatching a revolver from 
his pocket, he was in the act of levelling it, 
when one of the newcomers—a tall, military 
looking man—caught hold of his arm, uttered 
a few stern words, and prevented him from 
using it. 

” Didn’t know he had that thing,” ex¬ 
claimed Jimmy. “ We ought to have 
searched him. He will bo sater without it, 
I think.” 

And he deprived the fellow of possession 
of the w'eapon by the simple but effective 
proceas of rapping his knuc kles hard with a 
belaying pin. The revolver flew from his 
grasp, and went overboard. This not un¬ 
naturally addcxl to the man’s rage. He aimed 
a savage blow at Jimmie with his undamaged 
fist, which the boy avoided by ducking. 
Then there was a general in which 

the Scouts must have fared very badly but 
for a mishap—a fortunate one for them— 
to their adversaries. 

The tall man tripped over a ringbolt in 
the deck and fell flat. His two associates 
stumbled over his prostrate body, cannoned 
against each other, staggered back, and then 
went head first over the side. One only 
would have gone overboard, but he clutched 
at the other, and dragged him with him. 

” All’s w'cll that ends well,” said Fatty, 
cheerfully, and taking a sheet of paper from 
his pocket he tore it in pieces. These pieces 
ho scattered to the wind, which was now 
blowing freshly, and they were Bcx>n carried 
out of sight. 

” What was that paper ? ” demanded the 
tall man, who had risen to his feet again. 

” A paper that I found fastened to a 
drawing bejard in the cabin of this barge,” 
replied Millsom. ” Of course it is quite 
clear to me what sort of a game you and your 
friends have been playing, for although 1 
may not l(X)k very M'ise, 1 assure you I am 
not a fcx)!. Spying appears to be a Ic^gitimate 
game—until you are caught—as all nations 
take a hand in it. It is not for me to say 
anything more on the subject, except that 
I must report the matter to the proper 
authorities.” 

The tall man shruggcxl his shoulders. 

” Beaten 1 And by three boys,” he said, 
with a bitter smile. 

” Boy Scouts,” Fatty reminded him. 

“ So I perceive by your uniform,” replied 
the tall man, who had the manners of a 
gentleman, and was voted by the boys after¬ 
wards as ‘‘ not half a bad sort.” ” You 
are plucky lads, and you have been doing your 
duty to your country, so I have no feeling 
of anger against you. But you had better go 
away at once, as my friends may not feel 
leniently disposed towards you.” 

“ I must thank you, sir,” said Fatty, 
“ for preventing that man with the pistol 
from firing at us. There would have been 
murder done had you not checked him.” 

This reminded them all that both he and 
the third man were a long time returning on 
board. Where they had fallen over, abreast 
of the main hatch, there was not more than 
a foot of water alongside, so they were not 
in danger of drowning, or being swept away 
by the tide. 

It was soon seen what had happened. 
The man who had proved himself such a 
savage and bloodthirsty rascal had fallen 
on his head on the sand, which was fairly 
hard even with the water over it, and was 


badly hurt. He had lost consciousness, and 
his companion had dragged him to a higher 
part of the sandbank clear of the water. 

‘‘ If you want a doctor,” said Tom, “ we 
will fetch one for you ; or we can render first 
aid-” 

“ You had better go,” interrupted the 
tall man. ” I can attend to the fellow. But 
for his stupidity in running the barge on 
shore- Bah ! ” 

He finished up his remark with the ex¬ 
clamation of annoyance and disgust. MiU- 
som beckoned to his comrades, deciding that 
it would be wise to get away at once, and one 
by one they dropped over the stern into their 
boat. 

The water was deeper there, and the Rortr 
was still afloat, though she bumped occasion¬ 
ally as the slight swell moved her. 

“ Shove off ! ” said B'atty. ” Up with 
the sails ! Quick as you like ! We’ve got a 
fair wind for Shcerness. We shan’t get 
there before midnight, but it will be g<^ 
enough business to rouse my uncle up and tell 
him of our adventure. He ought to give us 
a jolly good supper on the strength of it. 

‘‘ Fity you tore up the plans that you 
found in the cabin,” said Tom, ‘‘ as there 
is no actual proof now of what those fellows 
have been up to. But of course you had to 
do it.” 

Fatty was steering. The Rover was 
skimming along at a goc^ pace in the direcUon 
of the Nore light. 

” I had to let them suppose I destroyed the 
plan,” he said; ” or they would have joll) 
soon taken it from me.” 

“ But I saw you tear-” 

” You saw me tear up a blank sheet of 
paper, which 1 found fastened down on 
the drawing board under the other sheet," 
Fatty interrupted, with a complacent grin. 
” The plan is quite safe in my pocket. You 
will generally find, my children, that Hubert 
Vavasour Millsom has all his writs about 
him.” 

And his chums agreed that this was so. 

The affair of the “ Sheemess spies ” wa? 
hushed up by the military authorities: 
that is to say, there was no account given 
of it to the general public through the 
columns of the newspapers. No doubt 
those in power had very good reasons for 
their action. 

The spies were captured by a naval picket 
boat which was sent out from Sheeroets 
after them, but after a detention of a few 
days they were released. They carricfi 
away no information that wras of value, as 
all their notes and sketches w’ere confiscaUxl. 
the plan which the Scouts had secun'^l 
being the most important document of the 
lot. 

It was an ingenious scheme to purchase a 
Thames barge and dress themselves 
bargees while they were carrying on iheir 
work, and they might have got aw ay without 
being discovered, had not the pexuliar 
manoeuvre.s of the Qveen Bee attracted the 
attention of Fatty Millsom and his chums. 

As for the three Boy Scouts, although then- 
could be no public acknow ledgment of the 
service which they had rendered, they h 
that they were more than repaid by the wer 1' 
of praise, and the thanks, fro!:i ctTTnni 
persons—who must be namcitti—in ^oly 
high authority. 

[the end.’ 
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Sea Tackle Notes for Novices. 


M ost anglers have, at some time or other, 
been compelled to listen, with some 
show of good humour, to a would-be funny 
friend who insists on telling the old, old story 
of the small boy with the piece of cotton and 
bent pin; some of us, perchance, have had 
the doubtful pleasure of fishing next to the 
aforesaid small boy, and watching him pull 
up fish, while our own beloved rod has 
remained without a tremor. All of which 
should, of course, go to prove that tackle 
is a detail of very trifling significance and 
luck is everything. 

Experience, however, teaches us better. 
We have often cast a pitying glance at the 
novice who, taking advantage of his annual 
holiday by the sea, decides to enjoy a few 
days* fishing. Fired with a sudden enthu¬ 
siasm for a sport of which be knows nothing, 
he hies him to the nearest ironmonger's, 
buys a hand-line with a complicated arrange¬ 
ment of wire chopsticks and half-a-dozen 
hooks, invests further in a couple of highly 
flavoured bloaters, and starts operations 
on the most crowd^ part of the pier. 

His method of casting is weird in the 
extreme ; he whirls the line round above his 
head a dozen times, and as often as not 
deposits lead and hooks in the lap of an 
inoflensive old lady or in some equally 
unorthodox resting-place. He does manage 
to hook something—possibly a fellow-angler, 
more probably himself, but fish, never; 
and finally, filled with confusion, perplexity, 
and disgust, he departs, and another recruit 
is lost to the fraternity of anglers. 

It is in the hope of guiding such a 
beginner along the right road, and helping 
him to appreciate the joys of a most 
fascinating sport, that these notes have 
been written. 

Two important points have, I hope, been 
kept in mind all through; first, that there 
is a limit to the depths of the novice's purse, 
and, secondly, that the bulk of the sport 
wound our coasts is furnished by whitings, 
codlings, and flat fish. In other words, the 
tackle described is comparatively inexpen¬ 
sive, and do.scriptions of special tackle 
necessary for the capture of our less common 
or more elusive sea fish have been omitted. 
It is assumed, as a starting-point, that no 
one is so old-fashioned as to wish to fish with 
a handline, though it is gravely urged by 
one authority on the gentle cr^t that the 
handline is more sporting, because, forsooth, 
it is more difficult to hold it when a big fish 
is hooked. 

We will start, then, with the rod, which 
should present a happy combination of 
length, strength, and lightness. In uttering 
the dictum that no sea-rod should be less 
than ten feet long, I know I shall run foul 
of many experienced anglers, but twenty 
years’ experience has confirmed roe in the 
opinion that a rod of at least ten feet is most 
useful on piers and quays, and is really 
indispensable for beach-fishing, a branch of 
sport which is deservedly becoming more 
popular every day. A ten-foot rod will lift 
the lino well above the surf or the weed 
which often han^ about close in shore, 
when a shorter rod makes fishing impossible. 
I say nothing about boat-fishing; the boy 
who can aflord to fish from a boat can 
equally well aflord a special boat-rod, for a 
ten-foot rod in a boat is an abomination. 

The question of strength is also a veiy 
important one, for a swift tidal current 
setting along the beach often renders neces¬ 
sary the use of an eight-ounce lead, and a 
rod must be strong to cast this sixty yards. 


By H. H. BARRETT. 

It is no easy matter, even now, to find a 
tackle-maker who can supply such a rod at a 
price which is not prohibitive ; fifteen years 
ago, I gave up in despair my quest of the 
ideal rod, and induct a local angler, a 
handy man with tools, and one who did not 
disdain to earn an honest penny, to build a 
rod to my own specifications. 

It was eleven feet long, had three joints, 
two of ash and the top joint of lancev’ood, 
and in diameter tapered from 1| inch at the 
butt to 2 inch at the top. The ferrules, 
which, as I had learned from sad experience, 
were liable to split under the strain of casting, 
were reinforced by a binding of fine wire 
neatly soldered. 

The result w'as a rod which, for an outlay 
of a little more than half-a-sovereign, has 
done me yeoman service, and which to-day, 
after a coat of varnish and the substitution 
of porcelain rings for the original brass ones, 
is as good as ever. It has one fault, a small 
one in my eyes ; it is rather heavy. 

I have recently used a ten-foot bamboo 
bea:*h-rod manufactured by an East Coast 
tackle-maker, and believe I have found the 
long-sought triple alliance of length, strength, 
and lightness. It has specially reinforced 
ferrules, universal winch fittings, porcelain 
rings, a broad button on the butt, and costs 
13^.. 6d. 

Important as is the part played by the 
rod in casting, that of the reel is hardly less 
so. In fact, it may be said that the art of 
casting is nothing more than the art of 
controlling the reel. The Nottingham reel 
has a very annoying tendency to over-run; 
that is to say, the momentum acquirecl 
towards the end of the cast liberates more 
lino than the lead can carry out, the line 
gets “ hung up,” and the cast is brou^t to 
an abrupt conclusion by a violent jerk 
which oi^n flings the bait off the hooks 
and sometimes snaps the line. 

Every student of mechanics knows that 
momentum is measured by the product of 
the force and the mass of the moving body; 
hence, to reduce the momentum, we must 
reduce one of these two components. As it 
is obviously impossible to reduce the force 
without reducing the length of the cast, 
we are left with no alternative but to reduce 
the mass of the reel, a reduction which is 
effected by ‘‘ skeletonising ’* it as much as 
possible. Even such a simple device as 
this, however, adds considerably to the cost, 
and when we have, in addition, line guards, 
brakes, checks, and complicated multi¬ 
pliers for rapid winding, the price places it 
beyond the reach of the angler of moderate 
means. 

The majority of salt-water anglers are, I 
imagine, prepared to pay only seven or 
eight shillings for a reel, and it is quite 
possible to obtain for that sum a thoroughly 
efficient and satisfactory article. It should 
be 4 inches or 4| inches in diameter, of the 
” star back ” type and capable of taking 
80 yards of line. For the price suggested, 
check and line guards cannot, of course, be 
expected; indeed, the former is quite 
unnecessary for ordinary sea-fishing, and the 
latter, in my opinion, often accentuates 
the trouble caused by over-running, instead 
of remedying it. A very little practice in 
the application of the right fore-finger to the 
rim of the reel during the latter half of the 
cast will enable the novice to check the 
over-running without appreciably diminish¬ 
ing the extent of the cast. 

The metal parts, including the screws, 
should be of brass, or, at any rate, should 


not be of steel, which rusts, rots the line 
and the wood, and causes endless trouble. 
Aluminium also is taboo, in spite of its 
lightness, for sea water causes it to sweat and 
corrode. 

After a day’s fishing, the reel should be 
taken apart, dried (not in front of a fire), 
and oil^; if it has been used for beach¬ 
fishing, the careful removal of any grains of 
sand which may have made their w'ay into 
it will save you the annoyance of finding, at 
some future psychological moment, that 
something has gone wrong and that your 
reel obstinately refuses to run. 

In the choice of a line, the main point to 
bear in mind is that far more fish are caught 
on fine tackle than on the heavy lines w hich 
were in vogue a decade or so ago, and which 
are still almost exclusively used by pro¬ 
fessional fishermen. Moreover, a fine line 
takes less lead to hold it in position against 
a strong tide, and as a rule gives a much 
better cast. 

There are many excellent lines on the 
market, and my own experience is that a 
reasonably cheap line is as satisfactory as an 
expensive one, and lasts as long and some¬ 
times longer. Two shillings is quite enough 
to pay for 100 yards of sea-line; a silk line 
is a very unnecessary luxury, and a plaited 
flax line only slightly less so. 

Having select^, then, as fine a line as is 
consistent with strength, there arises the 
question of how best to attach the hooks 
and the lead. On this point, anglers are 
divided ; some fish with a paternoster, that 
is, with the hooks fixed above the lead, while 
others declare in favour of the leger. The 
novice might find it instructive to try both 
methods; I fancy that, other things being 
equal, he w'ill catch more fish with the free 
trace than with the paternoster. For ordi¬ 
nary work the trace should be of four-ply 
^t—^it may be very much finer if no large 
fish are likely to be met with—four feet in 
length, and with loops for three hooks, 
though many tackle-makers send out traces 
loop^ for four hooks. If this is fixed by a 
Bwuvcl to a loop on the line three inches above 
the lead, the lightest touch of a fish can be 
distinctly felt. 

A few words of advice on the selection of 
hooks may be useful here. The size, of 
course, must depend upon the kind of fish 
they are intended to capture; if the angler 
finds that he often loses a flat fish or a 
whiting, he is probably using too large a 
hook. The codling is much more accom¬ 
modating in this respect, and wrill take the 
largest hook as obligingly as a comparatively 
small one, but a big fish is, of course, more 
likely to break away from too small a hook. 
The shape of the hook is to some extent a 
matter of taste ; my own experience leads 
me to the conclusion that the Limerick bend 
will take a deal of beating. The shank of the 
hook should be as long as possible, ro that 
if it is taken well down, as it often is by flat 
fish, it may be easily removed, linned 
hooks should be avoided, as the tinning 
process blunts the point of the hook ; hooks 
should be examined before fishing, and any 
blunted ones touched up with a file. 

A suitable lead will complete our main 
equipment. The weight of this depends 
upon circumstances ; generally speaking, it 
should be just heavy enough to hold the line 
in position against whatever current there 
may happen to be. If fine tackle is used, 
less lead will be necessary, and the weight 
may be still further reduced by adopung 
one of the many forms devised to increase 
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the gripping power. A spiked lead, however, 
should be rejected, as its grip often prevents 
the angler from striking properly. In beach¬ 
fishing, a six-ounce lead is the most useful 
weight; a lighter one with an ordinaiy rod 
and line means a shorter cast, and with some 
rods an eight-ounce lead gives a better 
result. 

There remains little to add to complete 
the description of the average sea-anglers 
gear, but two adjuncts to the beach-angler’s 
tackle seem worth a few words. 

A rod-rest of some sort is almost a sine 
qua non, and usually takes the form of a 
six-foot ash or bamboo pole shod with an 
iron spike, and having at the other end a 
fork in which the rod may be placed. The 
simplest, lightest, and most effective con¬ 
trivance, however, and one which, strange 
to say, appears to be very little used, consists 
of two thin bamboo garden stakes six or 
seven feet long, bound together not too 
tightly a few inches from one end, so that 
they may be pulled apart to form an angle 
of The rod, resting in the top angle, 

forms with them a tripod of great steadiness 
and stability, even when the stakes are not 
thrust into the sand. This is a particularly 
useful form of rod-rest for use on a shingly 
beach. 

Lastly, to relieve the eye-strain which 
results from continually watching the end 
of a rod standing out against a bright sky, 
a small bell, with a spring clip for attaching 
it to the rod top, may be purehased at almost 
any tackle-maker s for a few pence, and the 
angler will be free to look about him without 
enduring the mental agony caused by the 
thought that the long-awaited fish may 
come and go unnoticed while his attention 
is engaged else v\ here. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE LITTLE GREY 
BIRD. 

A S I lay idle under a tree. 

Up in tlie branches what should I see 
But a little grey bird with his eye on me. 

He did not twitter, he did not sing. 

He did not flutter, or sway, or swing— 

In fact, he didn’t do anything 

But sit on a twig ’twixt earth and sky. 

In an attitude neither bold nor shy. 

Looking at me \^ith one bright eye 

And an air, though inquisitive, quite well bred. 
“ O little grey bird,” at length I said, 

“ What worries your poor little bmpty head ? 

” Are yon filled with envy of lordly man 
his noble lineaments thus you scan ? 

A brain on a more intellectual plan 

“ Do you long for } Happinois cannot be got 
By wishing for things which one has not. 
Content you, poor bird, with your humbler lot 1 ” 

As I lay idle under the tree. 

Up spake the little grey bird to me, 

While his bright eye twinkled merrily : 

*• O, lordly man, witliout featlier or claw. 

What on earth should I envy a humin for ?— 
You’re the clumsiest creature that ever I saw 1 

” You cannot roost and you cannot fly— 
(Whenever I see a human try 
It makes me laugh till I nearly diey— 

“ And this I never cease wondering at_ 

It beats me hollow, it knocks me flat_ 

How you dig for xcormt xcUh a beak like that / ” 

He nodded goodbye and away he flew. 

I don’t know how it appeals to you. 

But I thought," There’s a lotin the point of view I ” 
Arced, j. a. Wilson. 



Three Minds with but a Single 
Thought. 



The Divers. 

By NOEL T. METHLEY, 

EDRO Gomez was a diving boy. Ever 
since he was a yard high he had spent 
more time in the water than ashore, and now, 
at the age of fourteen, he was noted as one of 
the most skilful of his trade. 

All the world over, at certain ports, there 
are boys who earn their living by picl^ up 
the coins that are thrown over to them by 
passengers on the steamers. At Colombo, at 
Aden, at Zanzibar—everywhere where die 
water is warm and there are ships in plenty 
—the little black, white, and brown bodies 
tumble over one another in their eagerness 
for spoil. 

Tiny brats w’ho can scarcely toddle are as 
much at home in the w'ater as Bshes. Their 
feet even seem webbed like a duck’s from the 
continual spreading of the toes in swimming. 

The Portuguese boys at Funchal, Madeira, 
are probably as skilful as any. It is ver\- 
seldom that they w'ill fail to retrieve the 
smallest coin, and they will (at a price) dive 
from the highest level that a ship affords. 

No sooner has a passenger steamer dropped 
her anchor in the roadstead than she is 
surrounded by a crowd of boats, each with 
its crew of laughing, shouting boys. Their 
bodies glow brown in the sun and glisten 
with the salt water. 

On occasion a lad more experienced than 
the rest will mount to the bridge deck, thirty 
feet or more above the water, and dive from 
there right under the vessel’s keel He 
appears on the other side to claim the reward 
for which he has bargained beforehand. 

Judging by their tine proportions and 
well-knit muscles the life is a healthy as 
w ell as a merry one, and, although the com 
petition is keen, the profession must be one 
that pays. 

Still, when his father, Pedro Gomez the 
fisherman, was laid by with a broken leg, 
Pedro the younger found it hard work to 
keep his mother and sisters from starvation. 

Although no other boy could equal him 
for skill and daring, it is the little nippers 
who are most popular among the passengers. 
They would sooner see a baby dive a yard 
or two for a threepenny-bit, than watch the 
cleverer feats of the elder lads. 

On the particular day of which my story 
tells, things had come to a head. Unless a 
sum equal to some seven shillings of onr 
English money could be forthcoming by the 
evening, Pedro’s home would be sold up and 
his family turned into the streets. It would 
be a sad story that he would have to tell his 
father when he visited him in the hospital 
at the week’s end. 

It was a large amount to make up, and 
he had but poor hopes of succeeding. 

There were two passenger steamers at the 
anchorage that morning, one a huge German 
liner, her decks black with people, and she 
herself the centre of a swarm of boats. 

Farther out, how’ever, was a smaller vessel, 
which had proved less attractive, and it was 
to her that Pedro steered his boat. 

Two little boys worked with Pedro, but 
the boat was his, and ho fairly claimed by 
far the larger share of their total earnings. 

As he approached the steamer, however, 
he soon saw that he would not have things 
all his own w’ay. 

Miguel Ruy, his keenest rival, was already 
on the scene. Judging by the broad grin 
on his face he had earned a large share of 
the passengers’ spare threepenny-bits and 
sixpences. 

As a rule Miguel went to the largest 
he could find, and it was a bitter diwppoint- 
ment to Pedro to see him there. 
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The worst of it was that the other boy did 
not always play fair, and more than once 
after Pedro’s most skilful dives it had been 
Miguel who had claimed the reward. 

English passengers are not very observant 
at such times, and one half-naked Portugee 
boy is very much like another. 

At the end of an hour Pedro was only 
some three shillings to the good, and he saw 
that he must perform his noted feat of diving 
under the steamer’s keel if he were even to 
approach the necessary total. 

To tell the truth, he did not care about 
doing it at all. It was a nervous job at the 
best of times, and to-day he was worried and 
anxious. He was not, by any means, in the 
necessary mood for performing it success¬ 
fully. 

The slightest mistake might mean disaster, 
and he would want all his wits about him if 
ho were to make sure of getting his money, 
even when he had earned it. 

Already Miguel had picked up one sixpence 
that was not rightly Ws. 

However, it had to be done. He mounted 
the steamer’s gangway and began to 
explain in his broken English that for “ three 
shillun ” he would dive right under the ship 
and up the other side. 

The passengers were very slow in res|X)nd- 
ing. They seemed to doubt his ability to 
do what he suggested. It was not until 
one of the ship’s officers happened to come 
that way that they began to come up to the 
scratch at all. This officer knew Pedro 
of old, and knew, too, that he always kept his 
promises. He said as much to those around 
him, and before long the necessary sum was 
forthcoming. It would be thrown into the 
boat when Pedro reappeared after a success¬ 
ful performance. 

Up ho climbed to the bridge deck, scorning 
the ladder and making use of an iron 
stanchion. 

He was most unaccountably nervous to¬ 
day, and he almost shivered as he hung on 
outside the rail, in spite of the blazing sun. 

He would have been wise, perhaps, to 
have dived at once, before he had more time 
for consideration. 

He was accustomed, however, to make a 
pause for the sake of effect. The passengers 
thought more of the feat if they saw him 
hesitate. 

He had good reason to-day for a longer 
wait, for Miguel was swimming just below. 
Pedro shouted to him to hurry up and get 
out of the way, but the other boy only 
grinned and moved the slower. Some of the 
passengers seemed amused at his obstinacy, 


and encouraged him to delay by their 
laughter. 

Have you ever noticed that when you are 
standing at a height above clear water you 
can see to a far greater depth than if you were 
at its level ? It is a natural law of which 
advantage is taken by some sea-birds. They 
fly high before diving in order to catch sight 
of fish swimming far below the surface. 

Pedro was clinging to the outside of the 
rail, near thirty feet above the level of the sea. 

As he leant forward he suddenly had a 
glimpse of a shadowy form, deep down and 
directly beneath him. 

As he gazed he saw more clearly—there 
was a gleam of white and a quick, snake-like 
movement. 

In a moment he realised what it meant. 
It was a huge shark. 

The brute had stopped just where Miguel 
swam above. Slowly it rose towards the 
surface, and as it rose the white of its belly 
showed. 

It was turning over to make a dash. A 
shark must turn on its back to seize its prey, 
for its terrible jaws are set on the under side. 

There was not an instant to lose. 

“ A shark! A shark! ” screamed 
Pedro. “ Splash, Miguel! Splash, and scare 
it away! ” 

But Miguel took no heed. He glanced 
down, and, seeing nothing, he imagined that 
Pedro lied. It was a joke, perhaps, to make 
him hurry out of the way. 

Then one of the pass ingers saw the danger 
and shouted : “ A shark ! A shark ! ” 

But it was too late now. Miguel realised 
the truth. For an instant he was paralysed 
with fear. Then he lost his head and tried 
to swim—to swim from an enemy who could 
travel five yards to his one. 

It seemed as if his fate were sealed. The 
ladies screamed, the men shouted, but they 
could do nothing—the time for help was 
past. 

But Pedro alone kept cool, and he alone 
could save him. 

There was one thing to do, and one only, 
and that was to scare the brute away. 

He did not hesitate a moment. Loosing 
the rail, he raised his arms and dived. His 
body almost grazed the heads of those on the 
deck beneath. As they drew back he struck 
the water with a tremendous splash, just 
above where the shark showed white below. 

His hands actually touched the cold, 
rough skin. He heard the awful teeth shut 
with a snap. 

In a second ho shot to the surface, but to 
those watching it seemed an age. 


Then he started to splash and to strike the 
water as he swam. But his first plunge had 
frightened the brute away, and the two boys 
together reached the boat in safety. 

Miguel quickly recovered his wits and his 
spirits too; but with poor Pedro it was 
different. The shock of touching that 
horrible body was too much for his nerves, 
and, as he drew his shirt over his shivering 
frame, he almost cried. 

Here was an end of all his hopes. He had 
saved another’s life, but in so doing he had 
condemned his mother and sisters to dire 
poverty. 

There would bo no more diving to-day, for 
already the first whistle had sounded to 
clear the steamer’s docks. 

Of course, there had been no alternative. 
There was but one thing to do and he had 
done it w’ell. But it was hard, very hard, 
that his bravery should recoil on him and on 
those he loved. 

He took no notioe at all of the ringing 
cheers, and the two little boys, seeing his 
trouble, began to whimper too. 

It was not until the third whistle had 
sounded and the steamer’s screw began to 
thresh the water that he pulled himself 
together at all. 

Then ho was roused by a wet hand on his 
shoulder and a familiar voice that called him 
by name. 

It was Miguel. 

“ Wake up, Pedro ! ” he cried. “ Wake up, 
my friend ! See what I have here ! ” 

The cheerful tones roused him. He 
must not be outdone in pluck by his old 
rival. 

He struggled to his feet and almost fell 
back again at w^hat ho saw. 

Miguel held out at arm’s length a double 
handful of silver coins. Never in his life 
had he seen so much money. What could 
it mean ? 

“ It’s all for you ! ” cried his friend. “ It's 
all for you, from the people on the ship. I 
went aboard to get you the money for your 
dive, and they gave me this! ” 

It was quite true. Miguel, touched by 
his rival’s bravery, had boarded the steamer 
to try and claim for Pedro the reward that 
he should have earned. 

But the passengers were not satisfied. 
They passed round the hat, and it was a 
goodly sum with which they entrusted 
Miguel to reward his friend. 

And they are friends now. 

In all the port of Funchal there are no 
more faithful partners than Pedro Gomez 
and Miguel Buy. 




The Point of View I 


It's funny what an amusinf? little joke it seems to yet when one harmless little gnat buzzes 

be when anotlier fellow is attacked by a swarm of round one’s own head, the brute seems as large as an 
wasps— aeroplane. 
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Some Camping Holidays. 

By ARTHUR J. CLARK, M.A. 


rPHB teaching profession undoubtedly has 
_l_ its disadvantages, but among its com¬ 
pensations are the holidays it affords. 
Term may have been long; work may 
have pressed heavily ; examinations been a 
weariness to the flesh ; but at the end of it 
all the bachelor schoolmaster finds himself 
with a few well-earned pounds in his pocket 
and a few weeks ahead in which he may 
wander as far as his funds will allow him. 
It is, perhaps, just because of this financial 
consideration that several of my holidays— 
or parts of them—have been spent under 
canvas. 

I have had holidays in France, and one 
never-to-be-forgotten voyage in a cargo 
steamer to Italy—a voyage caused by long 
illness and resulting in a five weeks’ sojourn 
in a little hill village outside Florence. But 
France and Italy are expensive countries to 
wander in, while camping is often cheaper 
than ordinary life. And there are other 
advantage's in the camping holiday. 

For most of us, life is prosaic and mono¬ 
tonous enough, with little obvious romance 
or heroism about it. We read as boys of 
Indians and wide prairies; we dream of 
adventure and battle ; while in later days 
we settle down to black coats and the early 
city train. It is good for us that, once a 
year at least, we should get away to the hills 
and the streams, and there in footer shorts 
and flannel shirts pitch our tent, catch our 
fish, cook our own dinners, and sleep out 
at nights with nothing but the stars above 
our heads. 

I have camped twice on the Thames, and 
both times in a boat fitted with iron hoops 
over which canvas could be let down. There 
are several reasons why this arrangement is 
better than carrying a tent. One is that 
there are very few spots on the Thames 
where one is allowed to pitch a tent, and 
another that if ruin comes—and it usually 
does come up river—boat and bedding and 
rowers and food get soaked; while with the 
hoop arrangement all you have to do is to 
make for the bank, moor to a tree, let down 
the canvas, and lie on your back until the 
rain stops. 

In many ways this up-river holiday is 
almost ideal. You need not worry about 
your night’s lodging, for your roof is over¬ 
head, and the mattress behind the cox’s 
seat; you can do as much or as little work 
as you like ; the up-river towns are quaint 
ani pleasant, and the scenery is always 
changing. But still there are certaindy 
possibilities of disillusionment on the river. 
One thinks in the warmth of an August 
evening how lovely the early morning tub 
will be. And next morning comes—as it 
always seems to come up-river—with a 
cold, wet mist, and a cold, wet river, and 
towels which would be improved by a 
mangle. 

The first night in the boat, too, is usually 
one to be remembered. The first time I 
went up river I was young and green, and 
greedily seized on the bow of the boat 
because it looked snug and cosy. I tossed 
uneasily for an hour or two and then became 
sadly aware of something persistently 
digging into my back. It was a rib of the 
boat, and do what I might I could not escape 
it, and it bothei-ed me for nights to come. 
Then, too, one generally imagines for the 
first night or two that the boat has slipped 
its moorings and is making straight for a 
weir where the occupants will inevitably be 
drowned like rats, and there follows a wild 


wakening of the others, and a hasty inspec¬ 
tion of a bough that has happily remained 
exactly where it was some hours before. 

But the real trouble up-river is ram. A 
canvas-covered boat is an excellent protec¬ 
tion, but it offers cramped quarters for three 
men. It is inconvenient to have to lie 
down flat in order to get on your trousers, 
and it is difficult to cook and wash up in a 
small rowing boat in driving rain. The 
river banks become merely a slippery trap 
of cold, wet clay, and I have vivid memories 
of an attempt^ landing near Pangboume, 
when I missed my footing, fell back upon 
and almost capsized the boat, broke one of 
the stanchions, and, having put one pair 
of oars out of use, had to row down to 
Reading in the pelting rain for repairs. 

In spite of all its disadvantages, however, 
a holiday up-river is one to be remembered 
and enjoyed, while its cheapness is marvel¬ 
lous. B^t, bedding, and lock fees work out 
at not more than lOs. a man for throe, and 
food ought not to cost more than another 
10^. a head. Three and a half 3n3ars ago I 
spent ten days on the river, from Maiden¬ 
head to Pangboume. and back, and they 
cost me 25a. including the return ticket 
from London. Which, for a holiday, is not 
perhaps exorbitant. 

In my college days I spent a part of two 
Long Vacations in a caravan with several 
friends from my own and other colleges. 
We had not undertaken the tour merely for 
pleasure, for we were holding meetings in the 
villages through which we passed, but I 
think I got more solid enjoyment out of 
those two holidays than from any other I 
have had. 

We would stay three or four days near 
some market town, cycle out to the villages 
round it, and then move on with two stout 
farm horses to another little town, which 
might be from eight to fifteen miles away, 
and in this fashion we toured Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire while I was on the 
caravans. The first caravan we had was 
merely a large, empty box on wheels, rather 
like an elongated bathing-machine, but the 
second year a gentleman lent us his own 
caravan, beautifully fitted up and divided 
into a kitchen-sitting-room, and a tiny but 
pleasant little bedroom wdth two bunks and 
a wash-stand. I don’t think we ever used 
the bedroom much, for we always carried 
two tents, which we pitched as soon as we 
reached our camping-ground, and we found 
them rather better aired than the tiny cabin, 
which always seemed, too, to have more 
than its fair share of wasps. 

That summer was a great time for the 
wasps, and they gave us a lot of bother. 
We slew two hundred one dinner-time, and 
finally put out one marmalade jar for the 
wasps, in the hope that they would allow 
us to have the other one for ourselves. I 
was stung three times in two days while 
making the beds in the cabin, and foimd 
ammoniated quinine—the only medicine we 
had on board—an excellent pain-killer when 
applied externally. 

Our days were very full and we were doing 
work that we thought was worth doing. 
Almost all of the men who were with me on 
that caravan are now scattered over the 
different mission-fields of the world. I 
sometimes wonder if they think of the jolly 
days we spent together—still more of the 
jolly evenings round the camp fire when the 
day’s work was done-—in quiet, sunny, 
English Buckinghamshire. 


Caravanning is undoubtedly good fun, and 
a caravan holiday is becoming more and 
more popular. But there is a good deal to 
be said against it, and for boys it is almost 
out of the question. It is exceedinriy 
expensive, and it is not such an untrammeuMi 
life as it looks. All our camping grounds 
were arranged for us beforehand, o^erwise 
we should have been worse off than the 
tenter on the Thames. But the ordinary 
camper does not want things arranged before¬ 
hand ; ho would wander at will and go by 
footpaths rather than roads. Now you 
cannot drive a caravan along a footpath 
and over a stile, and this ra^er spoils its 
usefulness as a holiday home. 

It was probably because of my earlier 
camping experiences that I made a somewhat 
risky experiment in the early sprii^ of my 
first year at Manchester. I had tried 
lodgings and found them wanting. Neither 
the cooking nor the bills suit^ me, aod 
there seemed to be altogether too much 
landlady about. I have lived since with 
delightful landladies, and with one who 
nursed me through a dangerous illness as if 
I had been her own son, but my first venture 
was distinctly unfortunate. Early in March 
I had given notice ; I had endured influema 
twice in two months and was utterly wea^ 
of a Manchester suburb with its damp and its 
early spring fog. So I decided to live for a 
few months under canvas. Of course my 
friends told me I should die, but a kindly 
colleague helped me to collect my outfit, 
and on March 19 I started my camp in a 
little village some sixteen miles south of the 
city, accompanied by a Sixth Former, who 
had sensible parents, a sound body, and a 
gopd experience of school camps. 

It certainly was cold. For days we wob 
up in the grey morning to find the water in 
the buckets at the tent door frozen. We 
had to get up before six o’clock if we were 
to get our breakfast, clean up the tent, 
cycle sixteen miles (the last four over badly- 
paved streets), and turn up bright and early 
for nine o’clock prayers. But getting out 
again at night was worse. Five hours of 
steady teaching is tiring, the journey badt 
to camp was uphill, and the usual soufli- 
west anti-trade made all the hills seem stiffer. 
And when we arrived it was to find a coW, 
damp, unlit tent with a door that flapped 
mournfully in the wind. 

There were times when we almost gave it 
up, but we felt that we must hold out, and 
prove that we were not the fools pwpfe 
thought us. We compromised by training 
in every day instead of cycling, and the 
two-mUe walk to the station and back ga« 
us all the exercise we really needed. And 
instead of getting colds we became as fit u 
possible, and punished the school dinner 
heavily every day at 12.20. Gradually 
things became easier, and I got another tent 
and had more boys down. When summer 
really came we lived the j oil rest life imagin¬ 
able. We slept outside on fine nights with 
waterproof sheeting for a coverlet, and I 
know nothing better than waking at ax 
o’clock of a May morning when the sun has 
just broken through the mist and is lighting 
up the farm and the pink and white of the 
apple blossom in front of i-ed-brick buildings 
Lord Stanley’s park was just across the nad, 
and we were allowed to bathe in the lab- 
so we jumped out of bed, put on the kettle 
and some eggs, and went off in pyjamas for 
a tub. 

For spare time there was cricket ^ith the 
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village team, bathing, boxing, and rambling, 
while one of the party who was a devoted 
naturalist spent his time locating the nests 
of the birds for miles round. One enemy 
we had, and, I believe, only one—the old 
farm sow who used to bring along her eight 
youngsters to raid our premises. We came 
back one evening to find she had broken in. 
The family had accounted for two four- 
pound pots of marmalade, and had carefully 
spread what they didn’t want over the rolled- 
up bedding and the wooden floor of the tent. 
The farm poultry had followed up the heavy 
brigade and had eaten the crumb of all the 
bread they could find. Either pigs or 
poultry had discovered raw bacon and 
butter, too, to our sorrow, and altogether 
they had managed to do a good many 
shillings’ worth of damage. 


I had much pleasure in interviewing that 
sow later with our largest frying-pan, and 
found that the snout is the tendcrest spot. 
Animals are often a nuisance to the camper. 
I got a bad fright once when sleeping out 
in the open. I was dragged from my dreams 
by a ferocious tug at my hair, and woke with 
a shriek to find a huge black head above me. 
It was the local horse who had mistaken m}^ 
hair for an edible. I am glad he did not 
stamp on my face. 

I could go on to write of school camps 
and wander-tours with light “ mountain- 
tents.” and of two Student Movement camps 
at Conishead in the Lake District, where 
three or four hundred men from the different 
English universities used in my time to 
spend the joiliest of ten days. 

But I have rambled on enough and can 


only finish with a few prosaic conclusions. 
Camping is* the cheapest and the healthiest 
way of spending a holiday. Mothers are 
slowly learning that their sons never catch 
cold when living in the open air—only when 
they are “living” in stuffy rooms with the 
windows shut. You can camp at the seaside 
w’hile the rest of the family are in dull 
lodgings; you may run a cycle camp and 
tour over England with your roof slung 
over your back ; you may imitate Stevenson, 
when, as he says, 

“ We put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai.” 

But one thing is certain. A camping 
holiday will spoil you for other kinds of 
holiday's. One does not care for water 
after wine. 




OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 

[Thirty-Third Annual Series.] 


I. and II.—Descriptive Competitions. 

IN these subjects (ride paqe 143) we offered PRIZE- 
MONEY to the amount of Tico Guineas for the best 
descriptions of (1) the competitor’s ” Last Summer 
Holidayand (2) “A Jolly Cliristmas Holiday.” 
Appended is our Award, and it should be noticed Uiat, 
in recognition of merit in much of the work submitted, 
we have increased the amount of the PRIZE-MONKY 
ollered. 


1. A Summer Holiday.’* 

First Prise —lOr. 6d. 

A. Ernest Hardy, 19 Ranby Hoad, EndcIiSr, 
Slieilield. 

Prises — 5s. each. 

Percy J. Piggott, “ Monnowwille,” Temple Mead, 
Cheltenham. 

Eleanor PoCOck, 3 St. Stephen’s Road, Ealing, w. 

Norman D. Cuthbertson, 9 MelviUe Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

William Trantrr, 4 Bernard Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[Tfte names are arranged approrimately in the order of 
merit.] 

Walter William Kirkham, Bank House, Tamworth ; 
Harry Raymond Taylor, Soutli View, Briercliffe, near 
Burnley; A, E. East, Victoria House, Birchington, 


Kent; Harold Gleave, The Laurels, Prescott Road, 
St. Helens, I>ancs.; George S. White, 15 Cave Road, 
Plaistow; Stephen H. Kirby, Hooten Pagnoll, Don¬ 
caster ; Reginald Kimber, 91 City Road Stokes Croft, 
Bristol; Desmond Constantine Maguire, 18 Lammas 
Street, Carmarthen ; C. V'ere Bynoe, 162 Church street, 
Georgetown, Demerara, B. Guiana ; J. H. Blore, 8 St. 
Michael’s Road, Belgravia, East I.ondon, Cape 
Colony ; William Fleming Bewley, 5 Warden Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Arthur C. Harrison, 18 William 
Street, Walsall; Cliarles Seymour, 6 Tapscott Street, 
Kimberley, S. Africa ; Edw.ard Heathcott Ashburner 
13 Braddell Terrace, LTvtrston, Lancs.; Alisdnir 
Macinnes, The Manse, Conon-bridge, Ross, N.B.; 
Colin Fountain Challoner, 88 Nunnery Lane, Yorks ; 
Geoffrey Prout, 13 .Argaum Villa-s, Stoke, Devonport; 
Evelyn Burnie, Symonds Road, Preston, Lancs. ; 
A. .Macinnes, 'The Manse, Conon-bridge, Ross-shire 
N.B,; Eric I^iestley Kaye, “ Pendennis,” Drake Road, 
Seacroft, Skegness. 


2. “A Jolly Christmas Holiday.” 

Prises —65. 6d. each. 

R. E. Kdiber, 91 City Road, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 

Norman D. CiTnBHRTSON, 9 ilelville Terrace 
Edinburgh. 

Prises-As. each. 

C. VERB Bynoe, 162 Church Street, Georgetown, 
Demerara, British Guiana. 

G. TRUSSEU., 64 Victoria Road, Barking, Essex. 
CERTIFICATES OP MERIT. 

A. Ernest Hardy, 19 Ranby Road, Endcliffe, Sheffield; 
Colin Fountain Challoner, 88 Nunnery I^anc, York; 
Ernest P. FLsher, 103 Bramley Road, Netting Hill, W.; 
Geoffrey ITout, 1" Argaum \Mllas, Stoke. Devonport ; 
Reginald J. Swindles, Royal Baths, St. Thomas Street, 
Weymouth. 


III.—Verse Competition. 

In this snbiect we offered Prizh-MONRY up to One 
Guinea for the best verses on a drawing entitled ” A 
Race for Life.” Here is our Award ; 

Prises — 65 . Cd. each. 

WiLUAM Tranter, 4 Bernard Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

Constance I. Smith, 7 Spencer Road, 'VN'andsworth 
Common, S.w. 

Prises—As. each. 

W. OLIVER. 22 Fairfield Road. Taller Lane, Bradford. 
Elspeth Robertson, 4 Osborne Terrace, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 



” Hurrah! I’ve got a first prize ! ” 





SPORTS Sl games 
of 

every description. 

When ordering 
please mention 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


GEITLEMErS TtlLORS 
LTD. COMPLETE lUTFITTERS. 


IIT &, 118 CHCAPSIDE and 




m SWIMMING ^ 

W COSTUMES. 

As used by the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

" Navy Cotton Web, 

. 28 to 36. 40. 

11 /- per doz. 
Superior quality. 

1/6 1/11 

16 . 6 per doz. 
Best quality 

2/6 2/6 

Navy. Black or Cardinal, 

27/- per doz. 

Cashmere Navy ... 3/6 3/6 

39/- per doz. 

In ordering please send Chest 
measurement. 

BATHING DRAWERS. 

Twills, Navy or Turkey ... 7d. 
Sateen, Navy or Scarlet ... 6id. 

Flannelette .3id. 

Ordinary ... 8d. and lid. 

When ordering please give 
waist measurement. 
Postage lid. 


CRICKET BOOTS. 

White C&nvafl, Plain 
k Bed Itubbcr Soles. 

«/ii. a il. 

Buckskin, 8J1. 
10/9, ia/6.14/e, 
le/e. 


KirsK SV.S XsOVTDON. e:.c. 


^ The “J.P." ^ 

SURREY DRIVER. 


Thoroughly 

Seasoned 
Best English 

Willow. 

Perfectly 
Balanced. The 
construction of 
theHandle adds 
a force of power 
in drlTing ob¬ 
tained by the 
exceptional 

Grip. 


Send for 

SUMMER 

SPORTS 

LIST. 


Men's Full Sise, 
Single Spring 
Handle. 15/0. 
Ditto. Double 
Spring Handle. 
18/0 

Ditto, Specially 
Selected. 81/-. 
Youths No. 6, 

18/0. 

Harrow Site. 
Double Spring 
Handle. Selec¬ 
ted Blades. 

lS/0. 


EVERYTHINQ 
“ for 
CRICKET. 
TENNIS, 
CROQUET, 
BOWLS, Ac. 


JOHN PIGOOTT’S BOUNDARY BALL. 


Specially Selec¬ 
ts Hide Covers, 
Best Cork and 
Worsted Quilts, 
6/3 each. 
SOZ-i-doz. 


The “Marvel** 

a/- each. 

The “ Park “ 
3/3 each, 

** Superior 
Hatch ** 4/6 
each. Postage on 
one Ball, 'id. 


SPECIAL OFFER. DUKE'S CRICKET BALLS. 

Usual Price 5/-, AI6. 8/0. Our Special Price, 
3/11, a/8, 8/0. 


SUITS FOR WHITSUM^V. 

^ The "BEDFORD** SUIT. ^ 

The quality of these suits 
Is such thi<t combined 
with the price we do not 
hesitate to s«y they can¬ 
not be beaten and must 
give every satisfaction. 

Quality A.-8ise H. 16/6; 

9. 17/6; 10. 18/6; 11, 

10/6; la. 80/6. 

Quality B.-8ize 8.18/6; 

9. 10/6; 10. 80/6; 11. 

81/6; 12. 88/6. 

Quality C.-sue 8. 88/-; 

9. 83/- ; 10. 84/-; 11, 

85/- : 1.86/-. 

Quality D.— Sise 8, 84/-; 

9. 85/- : 10, 86/-; 11, 87/-; 

la, 86-. 

Patterns & self-measure¬ 
ment forms post free. 

CRICKET, TENNIS A 
CROQUET OUTFITS. 

CRICKCTINO 

BLAZERS. 

Striped Flannel. 

6/11, 7/11, 0/11 each. 

Pin Stripe Melton, 

4/6 each. 

PlainNavy trimmed Cord 
or Ribbon. 8/11 each., 

CRICKETING 
UMPIRE COATS. 

Best Washing Drill. 

4/11,5/11.7/11 each. 

Postage 4d. on above 
goods. 

CAPS, B LT8, 

T E8 Ac. 

White Flannel, thoroughly shrunk. Ready made, 
4/11, 6/-, 7/6, O/-, 10/6 per pair. 

To order, 10/6, 14/6, 16/6 per pair. 

8]raik*'t«w 

White Flannelette. 1/11 each. White Flannel. 8/9, 
4/0, 66, 7/11 each. White Oxford Shirto, 66, 
66 4/6 each. Postage Sd. 
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TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Packet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 28. M. you receive for 
same, and we send you, post paid, by return, absolutely 
FREE (uo further conditions) one of our Solar Time 
Watches, suitable for Lady or Gent You have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, and we send you, post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 Old St,, London, E.C. 
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SPlLiENDID SrrAIGIPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stomps ore collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI (new Issue), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. PosUge Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P.O. Postage abroad 4d. extra. 

N. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Dtpt.) Granvilla Rd., Barnat. 
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The Singing j^ettle: 

THE NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH OF A YOUTHFUL SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By A. FERGUSON, 

Author of “ Held as Hostages” “ Mjf First and Worst Fight for Life*' **Up the Esseguibo” etc. etc. 



One of the Joys of Foreign Travel I 

Brioaxd (suddenly appearing): ** Pardon, but would Monsieur like a little souTenir of his tour 
in tins delightful country ? ” 

TotJRlST : “ How much do you want for it ? ” 

Brigand : “ How much have you got ? ” 


CHAPTER II. 


T he Singing Kettle was not too easy to 
reach. After a seven miles’ ride across 
the plain we had to go up a heavily 
bushed gully right into the hills over 
which we h^ driven in coming to Keo- 
keonga. 

Then, at the last, we had to tether our 
poniee and climb up—still through bush— 
something that you might almost call a 
precipice. At the top of the precipice was 
a little bit of flat ground, and at the back 
of this, where the hill rose again, was the 
cave of the Singing Kettle. 

The cave had a low entrance, and was 
dark and small and not much to look at 
when you were in, though that was only 
to be seen when we had lighted the candle 
we had brought with us. But what made 
it altogether out of the common run of 
caves was the Singing Kettle, as they 
called the round hole, about the size of a 
small cart-wheel, in the middle of the 
floor. 

From this hole came a sound that was 
exactly like the noise an ordinary kitchen 
kettle makes when it is what is called 
“singing.” It wasn’t a bit louder, 
though you could hear it in every part of 
the cave; but when you bent down over 
the hole it sounded as if it came from some 
tremendous depth below. 

Some folks* held that it was air blowing 
through crevices in the shaft that made the 
singing-kettle sound. Others, and Mr. 
Ancelon among them, believed that far 
away down at the bottom of the shaft 
there were great springs of boiling water, 
and the sound was in some way caused by 
escaping steam. And it’s a fact that the 
air was warmer at the top of the shaft 
than anywhere else in the cave. 

But nobody could say for certain what 
was at the bottom of the shaft, for, with 
all their soundings, they had never yet 
been able to find the bottom. It made the 
Singing Kettle, how’ever, a heap more in 
teresting still to know that it was as good 
as bottomless. 

Jim and I, peering over the edge of 
the Kettle, listened for a long time to 
its never-stopping song, wondering what 
made the song, wondering what lay at the 
other end of the shaft, thousands of feet 
below in the darkness. 
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Thousands? Millions, you mean!’* 
said Jim, snortine. ‘ ‘ Why, if you like, you 
can fancy the iTettle a sort of ventilator 
reaching right down to the centre of the 
earth. Suppose that what we hear coming 
up from below is the far-off hum of the 
great factories turmng out all the under¬ 
ground stores of the world—great piles of 
coal and gold and diamonds and—and 
radium ? ” 

“Rot!” I snorted back. “Coal and 
gold and the rest of them aren't turned out 
by factories.” 

“ Teach your grandmother ! You can 
suppose anything you like. And, anyway, 
I was at school three months before you.” 
Then he lowered his voice. “But, Geoff, 
doesn’t listening to that queer sound make 
you think cf all sorts of silly, uncanny 
things—goblins and gnomes and all that ? ” 

“It does make a ^ap feel a bit queer,” 

I confessed, “ and I should think- 

What’s that?” 

We both started—then we laughed. It 
had only been Jim’s shadow taking a 
mighty iump across the roof as he moved 
the candle. But, somehow, after that, 
we both felt that it would be nicer to 
eat the lunch we had brought with us 
in the open air, and we came out of the 
cave. 

When we had finished eating I said to 
Jim, “ Now we must get to work. We’ve 
got to find the whare of the spy.” 

“ Perhaps we’ll be lucky enough to get 
a squint at him as well,” said «Jim hope¬ 
fully. “ Wouldn’t it be first-rate if we 
should find straight away a lot of, what 
do they call it?—oh, yes, incriminating 
evidence against him ? ” 

“ Oh, we’U do that easy enough, I 
should think, when you remember T^at a 
jolly lot of incriminating evidence Sher¬ 
lock Holmes always gets out of little 
things that wouldn’t seem to matter—a 
mud-stain or a scrap of cotton thread,” 
said I. 

“ Anyway, we’re sure that he is a spy,” 
said Jim, “ and he is bound to show proofs 
of it if we watch for them.” 

Then we told each other what utterly 
loathsome beasts spies were—except, of 
course, some chaps we had read of, brave 
Englishmen (but you wouldn’t call ihtm, 
spies) who for their country’s sake had 
risked a shameful death to get information 
secretly from the enemy ! 

Luck favoured us in our search for the 
spy’s whare; for, catching sight of some¬ 
thing like a track in the bush to the left 
of the cave, we followed it, to find that 
it led us to what could be nothing else than 
the whar6 we were looking for. It was a 
funny little hut built of ti-tree and sods, 
with a sod chimney, and roofed over with 
nikau palm-leaves. The door was closed 
and there was no smoke coming from the 
chimney. 

“ I bet you the scoundrel is out making 


some more of his beastly observations and 
maps,” said Jim. 

We prowled round about the whar4 for 
a while, looking as hard as we could for 
anything that we could call “ incriminating 
evidence,” but there wasn’t anything that 
we could see. 

“ I wish he would come home and give us 
the chance of talking with him, when per¬ 
haps he would let out something that would 
‘ give him away.’ ” 

As I said this I was standing in front of 
the closed door, examining it narrowly for 
incriminating evidence; though, for all 
Jim's chaff, I wasn’t expecting any more 
than he was to find stuck up on it a brass 
plate printed “ Mr. Spy’s House.” 

Suddenly the door opened, and there 
stood the spy himself, scowling down upon 
os! He had been inside all the time we 
had been prowling around outside. 

We were taken aback, I’ll own up—so 
much so that I smiled a silly smile, and 
stammered out, “How d’ye do?” as 
politely as if we were ladies making an 
afternoon call. 

He wasn’t polite. He said nothing— 
only scowled worse than ever. Seen close, 
he was a tall, very straight man, strong 
and wiry-looking, with a nose that drooped 
over his grey moustache and beard. It 
was only the greyness of his moustache and 
beard that made him seem old. 

He scowled down on us, and we stared 
back at him—pretty hard, too, for it’s not 
every day that you get a chance of looking 
at a real live spy. 

I suppose it was guilt that made him 
get scotty because we stared at him. Any¬ 
way, he did get scotty, and, stuttering in 
broken English, told us to be off—he 
wanted no impudent little larrikins near 
his house. That put our backs up, and we 
said that we had as good a right to be there 
as he had, since the bush was free to 
everybody. 

Standing behind him was a big mongrel¬ 
looking dog, with more teeth in his mouth 
than any decent dog has a right to have. 
I think the man must have given the dog 
some secret sign, for, while we were talk¬ 
ing, it sneaked up behind us,just like a spy’s 
cur, and, without giving warning by bark¬ 
ing or growling, as any honest outspoken 
dog would have done, he bit my leg right 
through my stocking. It hurt more than 
a bit, I can tell you, and I let out a yell and 
made for the dog. He bolted back to his 
master, who patt^ him, grinning like a fiend. 

That made me as mad as could be, and 
in my rage I told the man that he’d better 
not let the dog out of his sight, for I’d 
throw the cantankerous brute into the 
Singing Kettle the first time I had a 
chance. And he’d better look out for him¬ 
self, too, for we knew quite well what he 
was after, poking and prying about the 
district, and we meant to put a stop to it in 
a way he wouldn’t like. 


Of course, a lot of this was rot—I’d do 
no worse to the dog than give him a good 
hiding. And I was acting the silly 
ass, as Jim told me afterwards, letting the 
spy know that we suspected him; but when 
you are in a rage you generally do act the 
silly ass. 

As soon as the words were oat of my 
mouth, 1 hoped he wouldn’t know English 
enough to understand the part about him¬ 
self at least. But his face showed that he 
understood a good bit, anyway. My word! 
didn’t he look scared and guilt-stricken for 
a minute! Then he rapped out some 
furious-sounding words in his own lingo, 
and sprang forward as if to get at me. But, 
changing his mind, he turned, and went 
into his whar4, slamming the door behind 
him. 

“ You’ve given the show away like a 
jolly idiot,” growled Jim as we went back 
downhill to our ponies. “ How on earth 
are we to pick up evidence when now he 
won’t let us come within coo-ee of him and 
his whare?” 

“ Oh, he is in a rage just now, but, after¬ 
wards he’ll think I didn’t mean anything,” 
said I cheerfully. “ He’ll never really 
believe that we two boys have twigged that 
he is a spy. He may be quite civil the 
next time we come.” 

But Jim was doubtful of this. ** If we 
could only get into his hut when he was 
cut,” said he, “I expect we would come 
upon his what-d’you-call-’em ?—oh, yes, his 
credentials. Say, a' paper from the 
German Emperor appointing him his chief 
spy in New Zealand, or something of that 
kind.” 

“ But it wouldn’t be honourable to search 
a man’s house when he is out, would it ? ” 
I asked doubtfully. 

“ Oh, yea, since he is a spy,” said Jim 
promptly. “ Any thing* you do to a spy is 
right. Why, they mostly hang spies at 
sight. And, anyway, how are we to be 
able to denounce him as a spy unless we 
find his credentials ? ” 

I saw that clear enough, but I couldn’t 
help hoping that the spy’s dog wouldn’t be 
at home when we went hunting for his 
master’s property—my leg was hurting a 
goodish bit. 

For the sake of our country, fair New 
Zealand, and the pleasure of outwitting the 
grasping enemies who would steal it from 
us if they could, we were in a great hurry 
to be able to sheet the spy’s guilt home to 
him. So three days later we started off cn 
our second visit to the Singing Kettle- 
much to the amusement of Mr. Ancelon. 
who jokingly told us that we should take 
hammocks v/ith us and live there. Little 
did he know the real reason of our going, 
and little did he guess that this visit was 
to come very near costing Geoff Carr his 
life. 

(To be continued.) 


& & ^ 


THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO.” 


T he next few days were spent in making 
final preparations for the Foriuna'i 
passage to the open sea. By the removal of 
ner ballast, and partial emptying of the 
Water-tanks, her draught was reduced to 
eight feet six inches. Fenders and stout 


By PERCY F. WBSTBRMAN, 

Author of “ A Lad of Orit** etc. 

(Ittuetrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 

CHAPTER XX.—^A GREAT CATASTROPHE, 
trunks of palm-trees were lashed alongside 
and underneath her bilges to prevent 
damage in the event of the yacht 
touening bottom, and hawsers were pre- 
parea to warp her through the narrow 
opening in the reef. 


Meanwhile a party of men under Unci© 
Herbert’s directions had bored and pre¬ 
pared a chamber in the rock to receive 
nearly the whole of the remaining blacting- 
powder, a small quantity being retained to 
form a “ necklace ”—to use the profession^ 
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term—^to assist in the complete dismember¬ 
ment of the rock. 

The work of placing the charge into the 
xeceptacle was performed by my uncle, as 
he preferred to take the risk alone. At 
<]ead low water springs—fed possibly by a 
mumber of subterranean passages—^the 
iagoon still remaining tidal, he took the gig, 
with its dangerous freight, and rowed close 
*to the low cliff that formed the barrier be¬ 
tween the lagoon and the open sea. Work¬ 
ing quickly, yet cautiously, he transferred 
the blasting-powder to the chamber, and 
placed a double necklace in two parallel 
lines in grooves over the tongue of rock. 
Tne charge was to be fired by means of a 
time fuse, the length of the period between 
the lighting of the fuse and the explosion 
being timed at twenty minutes. A quarter 
of a mile off lay the whaler, well equipped 
with sounding lines and rods to take the 
•depths of the newly formed channel, and 
the crew anxiously awaited the appearance* 
of the gig. 

Three hours after low water the fuse 
■was lit, and my uncle rowed back to the 
-whaler. All eyes were fixed on the spot 
where the explosion was to take place, and 
everyone who possessed a watch consulted 
it with feverish attention. 

The twenty minutes passed, yet no ex¬ 
plosion occurred. Five more minutes, and 
still no result. We began to get anxious, 
and my father and his brother exchanged 
^ave looks. At the expiration of half an 
hour they came to the conclusion that the 
fuse, by some means or the other, had been 
extinguished, and Uncle Herbert proposed 
to row back and find out the cause. 

“ No, no,” replied my father. ” Give 
it an hour at the very least,” and reluc¬ 
tantly my uncle agreed to defer his visit 
to the scene of his failure. 

Directly the hour was up he rowed to- 
-wards the little channel, talking two more 
tfuses with him, but hardly had he com¬ 
pleted half the distance when a column of 
:smoke and dust rose into the air, followed 
by a deep roar. Masses of rock flew 
in all directions, some falling close to the 

€ig- 

” Give way, lads ! ” shouted the bo’sun, 
excitedly, and, bending to their oars with 
a will, the men urged the whaler through 
the water at a great pace, the heavy boat 
overtaking the gig before Uncle Herbert 
!had reached the opening of the little creek, 
much to his chagrin. 

At the head of this creek, where formerly 
■the tongue of hard rock had been, a channel 
twenty feet in width communicated with 
the sea, and already the flood tide was 
•swirling through. With a loud cheer, the 
men pulled towards the gap. 

‘‘Easy now,” said the bo*sun; “there 
might still be shallow water”; and with 
the blades of the oars almost touching the 
walls of rock on either side, the whaler 
breasted the tide and gained the deep 
water beyond. 

Here we anchored, and, paying out a long 
^rass warp, the boat was allowed to drift 
back into the channel, where, by careful 
soundings, a depth of not less than one 
fathom was found throughout its entire 
length. The action of the explosive had 
mot only blown away the rock, but had ex¬ 
cavated a trench with an almost even 
"bottom. 

‘‘ Two hours more to slack water,” said 
■the bo’sun, consulting his watch. “ W'e 
•eha’n’t get her out this tide, sir. Do you 
propose to try to-night? ” 

“ No, I prefer to see what we are up to, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. How 
long will it be before the springs begin to 
slacken, do you think? ” 


“ Two days at the most, sir.” 

“ Very well; we’ll make an attempt to¬ 
morrow.” 

Shortly after low water on the following 
day the Fortuna weighed anchor, and with 
a man at the masthead to look out for 
shoals, and the motor softly humming, she 
forged slowly ahead through the calm 
waters of the lagoon, rolling sluggishly with 
the lessened draught. 

On approaching the gully, two warps 
were laid out from the bows, one on either 
side, and held ashore by a party of men, 
and, the motor having stopped running, the 
yacht was slowly and carefully warped into 
the natural channel. Directly she was 
safely inside, two more warps were led 
from her quarters, so that those on 
shore had her in perfect control, only 
the bo’sun and four seamen remaining 
on board. 

At a snail’s pace the Fortuna was headed 
for the cut that had recently been blasted, 
and here the yacht was made fast to await 
high water. 

The flood now made slowly through the 
cutting, but, held securely by the warps, 
the Fortuna breasted the current without 
yawing in the eddies that swirled on either 
side, while my father, giving frequent 
glances to a rough tide-gauge, awaited the 
critical moment in which to make the 
attempt. 

Gradually t^ie current slackened, till it 
was barely perceptible, and the signal was 
given to continue warping. With a cheery 
“ Yo ho ! ” all the hands ashore, including 
the doctor and myself, bent to their task, 
and the Fortuna started on her final bid for 
freedom. 

Suddenly there was a slight jar, and the 
yacht, trembling; like a live creature, 
brought up. With feverish anxiety, my 
father jumped into the gig, which had 
already been brought through the gap, and 
examined the water around the yacht’s 
bows. A rough sounding gave him five 
fathoms, while aft, where she had taken 
ground, there was not one and a-half 
fathoms. 

“ We must move her,” he shouted. “ If 
she’s caught on a falling tide on the ledge, 
she’ll break her back.” 

“ Tide’s ebbing already, sir,” exclaimed 
the bo’sun. “ Send every man aboard and 
start the iribtor. ’Tis a last chance.” 

With the utmost haste we jumped into 
the boats and boarded the Fortuna, and, 
leaving one man as boat-keeper, every avail¬ 
able member of the crew gathered on the 
fo’c’sle, all jumping in time to help to free 
the yacht from the tenacious ledge. 

The motor was set running at fidl speed, 
and the bo’sun alone remained aft at the 
wheel. 

“Altogether; shake her up!” was the 
cry, and we all jumped with renewed 
energy. There was a dull grating sound, 
and the Fortuna, slipping off the rock, 
glided into deep water and headed with 
increasing speed towards the open sea. 

In obedience to an order the men rushed 
aft, for the propeller was almost out of the 
water, while Mr. Wilkins had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping the yacht on her 
course; nor did she bring up till she had 
passed without the natural breakwaters and 
over the patch of deep water. 

As she passed the whaler and the gig, the 
boat-keeper had dexterously thrown a line 
on board, and both boate were safely in 
tow of the yacht. 

A sounding gave five fathoms, and the 
anchors were let go, and the Fortuna was 
safely moored well clear of the dangerous 
reef. 

“There’s no time to be lost, sir,” said 


the bo'sun. “ We are in an exposed berth, 
and a gale might spring up at an hour’s 
notice.’° 

“That’s true,” replied my father. 
“ And though the glass is steady, I prefer 
to take no risks. It’s a pity, though, that 
we are so far from shore.” 

“ it’s as near as we can lie in safety, sir. 
There’s foul ground close to the reef, and 
the deep water between it and the bank on 
which we’ve brought up is far too deep to 
anchor in. There’s no bottom at a hundred 
fathoms.” 

“ Another freak of nature, I suppose. 
However, we must make the best of things. 
Pipe away both boats, if you please, Mr. 
Wdkins, and we’ll start loading up at 
once.” 

Delighted with their success, the crew 
worked with a will, and both boats put off 
for the lagoon to load up the silver pigs 
and money-chests, only my father. Dr. 
Conolly, YadUlah, and myself remaining 
on the yacht. 

In a little over two hours’ time we saw 
them returning through the cutting. The 
whaler, deeply laden with its precious 
cargo, was leading, the gig, also carrying 
some of the specie, being towed astern, 
with only one man to steer. 

“ I don’t like the look of that boat,” re¬ 
marked the doctor, pointing to the whaler. 
“ She’s far too deep in the water.” 

“ Oh, it’s safe enough,” replied my 
father. “ The sea’s calm, and, besides, 
Wilkins knows what he’s about.” 

We continued watching the progress of 
the boats as they slowly approached the 
Fortuna. They had cleared the seaward 
arms of the natural breakwaters, and were 
entering the dark-blue patch that indicated 
the deep water, when about a hundred or 
two hundred yards off a column of water 
flew up in the air, and amidst the descend¬ 
ing spray a huge black shape appeared 
above the surface. “ A whale ! ” ex¬ 
claimed my father and the doctor simul¬ 
taneously. 

“ I hope it won’t attack the boats,” 
added Dr. Conolly. 

“ I think not. I’ve never known or 
heard of a whale attacking a boat unless 
when struck by a harpoon.” 

“ You haven’t? Begorra ! ” exclaimed 
the doctor, excitedly, bursting into a 
Hibernian expression for the first time 
during his stay on the yacht. “ Then ye’ll 
see it now.” 

As he spoke the whale made directly for 
the boats as if it recognised in the whaler 
the shape of an enemy. 

With a furious exclamation, my father 
sprang towards the quick-firer, which 
happened to be uncovered, and, wrenching 
open the breech-block, thrust a cartridge 
into the chamber; then, placing his 
shoulder against the shoidder-piece, he 
swung the gun round towards the advanc¬ 
ing monster, but before his finger could 
touch the trigger the doctor grasped his 
arm and forcibly dragged him away. 

“ We can do nothing,” he muttered 
grimly. “ See, the boats are already in 
the line of fire.” 

My father, realising that the discharge of 
the gun would result in the destruction of 
the boats in addition to the annihilation of 
the whale, rushed to the side and awaited 
the inevitable onslaught. 

With great rapidity the huge monster 
made straight for its prey, and from the 
boats shouts and cries of terror arose when 
the men became aware of their peril. Some 
of the crew stood up brandishing their oars, 
to offer a puny resistance to the oncoming 
mass of animal energy, others jumped over¬ 
board, and swam in all directions, while 
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the bo’sun, with admirable presence of 
mind, drew his knife and cut the painter 
that led from the stern of the whaler to the 

gig- 

The next instant the whale seemed to lift 
its ponderous carcass clear of the water; 
then, diving deeply beneath the doomed 
boat, it struck it an irresistible blow with 
its massive tail. 


gig, and several began climbing over 
the low sides of the deeply laden little 
craft. 

“ Why, if they are not careful, they’ll 
sink her, too,” exclaimed my father in 
blank despair, but, fortunately, the 
swimmers realised the risk, for, taking 
hold of the gunwales and lightly support¬ 
ing themselves, they allowed the men who 


and who was it ? Not my uncle ; he was in 
the water holding on to the side of the 
boat; nor the bo’sun, nor Lord, the 
quartermaster. Dailey, Stainer, and Mills 
were in the boat. Hinks, Money, Lewis, 
Burbidge, and Alec Johnston; they were 
safe. Then only Joe Dirham remained to 
be accounted for. 

“Where’s Dirham?” shouted my 



“The whale seemed to lift its ponderous carcass clear 
of the water.’* 


A shower of splinters and spray rose in 
the air, and amidst a veritable maelstrom, 
the whaler, with ite priceless freight, dis¬ 
appeared beneath the waves, and the 
troubled water was dotted with the heads 
of the swimmers and a jumble of floating 
oars and pieces of broken wood. 

The bulk of the treasure of the San 
Philipo was irrecoverably lost. 

Satisfied with the mischief it had 
wrought, the whale had disappeared. The 
crew of the lost boat swam towards the 


had already 
clambered on 
board to take 
the oars, and 
the gig made 
slowly for the 
Fortuna. 

Happening 
to look to¬ 
wards Dr. 
ConoUy, I 
noticed ho 
had his eyes 
fixed on the 
boat and was 
counting in 
an audible 
“ . . . eight, nine, ten, eleven,” and 
simultaneously the awful truth flashed 
in our minds—there was one man 
missing. 

“ Surely not! ” exclaimed my father in 
a horrified voice. “ Surely not! Count 
again, Conolly. Perhaps we cannot see 
everyone. Isn’t that a man’s head just 
showing above the boat’s quarter ? ” 

“. . . nine, ten, eleven.” 

There was no mistake in the numbers. 
Another man had gone to his last account, 


father as the boat crept alongside and was 
made fast. 

“ Gone, sir,” replied the survivors in a 
chorus. “ Dragged down by the whaler as 
she sank.” 

The men came in over the side, and the 
gig, with four of the boxes of specie, was 
hauled up in the davits, and despondently 
the crew went for’ard to change their 
saturated garments. 

For a while my father remained lost in 
thought, gazing blankly at the spot where 
the whaler had sunk, the blue now peaceful 
and unruffled. At length, overcome by 
the bitterness of his emotion, he tamed 
on his heel and sought the solitude of 
his cabin. 

But pressing w-ork had to be done. The 
whole of the iron ballast, including the 
quantity which we had hoped would be 
supplanted by the pigs of silver, had to be 
replaced with the utmost despatch; the 
water tanks had to be refilled, and stores 
procured from the island. Working day 
and night in relays the crew accomplished 
their task within forty hours, and the 
Fortuna was ready for her long homeward 
voyage. 

(To be concluded.) 
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PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 

SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

V.—^HOW PETTYCHAP PROVED THAT HE WAS NOT A SPORTSMAN. 


T winkle stood up in the sculler and pro¬ 
ceeded to throw the ingredients for 
the picnic to us on the bank. Pettychap 
was engaged in coaxing the spirit-stove, 
and all the rest were occupied in prepar¬ 
ing for the feast in some way or another. 
Twinkle dived down into the locker. 

**Bread!” he shouted, and a whack¬ 
ing great loaf came hurtling through the 
air, circled round my head, and caught me 
in the left ear. 

** Not so fast, old chap! ” I exclaimed, 
as the other loaves followed in quick suc¬ 
cession. ” 1 can't catch.” 

No, I know you can't,” sang out 
Twinkle, joyously. ” Crockery ! ” 

A basket which chinked ominously came 
ashore in the same way as the loaves had. 
** Catch that, for goodness' sake,” im¬ 
plored Twinkle next moment, as he saw 
I was incapacitated by one of the loaves. 

Shipley' stepped forward, with open 
arms catching the basket and its brittle 
load, but at the same time sliding feet 
foremost down the bank. A roar of 
pleasure broke from the rest of us as we 
aaw him floundering about in the muddy 
water, and Twinkle, anxious to make the 
tableau as complete as possible, hit him 
a smack over the head with a damp 
•cushion. 

Shipley did not mind a bit—^in fact, he 
was one of those fellows who have to take 
-that sort of thing quietly, and who always 
seem t o g et more than their fair share 
of it. got him out after a while, but, 
as I have just said, he was one of the 
fellows who no sooner gets out of one 
scrape than he falls into another. 

“Butter!” cried Twinkle. “Coming 
over, my lads.” 

The loosely wrapped package whirled 
through the air, and Shiplev put up his 
liands to catch (no one else but he would 
fiave thought of doing so), and of course 
lie missed, and in passing through his 
hands the paper came away from the 
hutter and the butter hit him full in 
the chest, afterwards sliding down his 
sweater. 

These two little mishaps are trifling 
onough in themselves, but they go to 
ozplain why we were all so pleased with 
ourselves and the world in general. 

“ Salt! ” continued Twinhde, as merrily 
A8 ever, taking careful aim at the back of 
Pettychap’s neck as he bent over the re¬ 
fractory stove. The packet hit him just 
in the right spot, the force of the impact 
(breaking the paper and pitching him over 
;at one and the same time. 

“ Chuck it, you fool! ” quietly drawled 
Pettychap, rising and returning what re¬ 
mained of the salt. “Just as I was 
getting the stove to go, too.” 

He returned to his work as if nothing 
ftiad occurred, and Hazard knelt down 
Ibeside him. 

“Just as the thing was lighting,” went 
•on Pettychap in an absorbed tone, not at 
.all annoyed, but mentioning it as an 
interesting fact. Hazard bent down and 
aniffed. 

“ Are you sure ? ” he asked. 

“Yes; I'd held about fifteen matches 
•over the thing and it was just going to 
flop into a flame.” 

“ I daresay you're right, old chap,” 
admitted Hazard; “ but you've filled it out 


of the water-bottle. And what's more,” 
he added, after a moment's investigation, 
“ you’ve got all the methylated in the 
kettle ! ” 

The stove was no sooner going than a 
fresh wail arose, this time from Twinkle. 
The steady flow of dairy produce from 
the boat had lately ceased, and Twinkle 
was observed to be grovelling frantically 
about in the locker. 

“I say, you chaps,” he said at last, 
“ I'm awfully sorry, but I've left the milk 
behind on the landing-stage at Rockford.” 

This assertion caused general consterna¬ 
tion on all sides, with the exception of 
Brown, who mildly assured him : 

“That's just like you. Twinkle. You 
would go and forget the cow at the last 
moment.” 

“ Never mind,” came Hazard's cheerful 
voice. “ Warm up a jugful of butter—^it 
all comes from the same creature.” 

“For my part,” put in Pettychap, “I 
shall be drinking tea neat to-day.” 

Burnett and Merrythort had already 
spread the cloth, and also, both being slow 
eaters, they had mana^d to conceal a loaf 
and a tin of sardines. Burnett armed him¬ 
self with a teapot and went in search of 
the tea. He roamed about like a lost dog 
for some moments, and then inquired, list¬ 
lessly : 

“ I suppose no one's seen the tea? ” 

We all looked thoughtful, and said, 
“ The tea—um, yes, now let me think.” 

“ Well, hang it; it must be somewhere ! ” 
exclaimed Hazard. “ I'm certain we 
brought it. A half-pound packet with a 
red label. Isn't it in the locker, 
Twinkle?” 

Twinkle was looking worried. 

“Doesn't seem to be,” he remarked, 
abstractedly. “ I was using it to wipe the 
plates with only a moment ago, so I know 
it's somewhere.” 

His eyes wandered over the gunwale, 
and the next moment he bared his arm 
and plunged it almost up to the shoulder 
into the river, presently drawing forth the 
lead-wrapped packet. 

“ Here you are,” he said, passing it to 
Hazard. “ Be kind to it, it's hardly con¬ 
valescent yet.” 

Hazard broke open the packet as Burnett 
approached with his teapot. 

“ Here, I say, how much do we put in ? ” 
inquired Hazard. “ A couple of hand¬ 
fuls? ” 

Burnett scoffed openly at Hazard’s ample 
palm. 

“ Steady, old fellow,” he warned. /* It’e 
a teapot, not a tank, you're making it in.” 

“ Handfuls too,” commented Twinkle 
from the boat. “ You might learn to be 
just a little civilised. It's usual to ladle it 
out with a spoon.” 

“Well, how many spoonfuls?” per¬ 
sisted Hazard. 

“ Let me see,” began Shipley, “ I think 
the general rule is a spoon for each person 
and one for the pot, isn't it? ” 

“Get along,” came Pettychap’s slow 
voice. “ Don’t be stingy with the stuff. 
Sling the whole lot in, then there's sure 
to be as much as we can get.” 

In this way the difficulty was solved. 
Hazard, from sheer laziness, cramming the 
wrapper in along with the tea. The meal 
was quite ready now, and Twinkle, having 


made his soft job last out tiU all the work 
was done, armed himself with all the 
ctuhions, and stepped out of the skiff in 
which he stood, over the other, and so on 
to the bank. Nothing much happened 
during the prior half of the repast, as far 
as I can remember : it was only when 
rations began to run short that the talk 
and fooling began. To be sure. Twinkle 
kept up a steady and slow flow of conver¬ 
sation throughout the entire feast; but I 
don't count him—if he had been silent I 
might have thought it worth mentioning. 

The tea at first was almost too thick to 
run out of the pot, and it was Pettychap 
who, looking dreamily into its jet depths, 
asked for a pen. It was Brown whose 
brilliant brain suggested that one of the 
rudders would do to open the sardines with. 
It was Hazard who first called attention 
to the ebbing of the butter; but he was told 
sleepily by Pettychap to wring what he 
wanted out of Shipley’s sweater, as it con¬ 
tained at least half a pound. 

“ It's hardly in a state to be talked of 
in avoirdupois,” remarked Merrythort. 
“ But I've no doubt that the garment 
would jdeld a rill or so.” 

The old sun looked warmly down on this 
scene of good-natured wrangling and fun. 
It was almost time for him to go; but he 
seemed loth to remove his benevolent coun¬ 
tenance from so rejuvenating a spe^ade. 
But at last, with a final glowing smile, he 
dragged himself away and slid down 
behind the trees. 

His withdrawal awoke Twii^e to a sense 
of his responsibility as nominal head of 
the expedition, and in a few minutes the 
crockery was washed up and repacked, the 
waste paper buried, the bottles were sunk, 
and the boats under way once more. 

Up to now Pettychap's behaviour had 
been exemplary. 

With one thing and another, we were 
rather later in starting back than we had 
intended to be, and as a result of this each 
of the two boats was urged to her utmost 
speed, which, as you have probably noticed, 
is the surest way to start an impromptu 
race. Without knowing it, each crew began 
by taking covert glances at the other, and 
k^ping the boats' noses rigorously level. 
Then each of the two coxes began to take 
an anxious interest in his crew, which 
phase was followed by a series of low- 
toned words of command. Yet, in spite 
of Pettychap’s efforts. Twinkle’s boat 
drew slowly on ahead of ours, and 
eventually disappeared round a bend in the 
river. 

“ It's all right,” said Pettychap, quietly. 

‘ ‘ They’re bound to wait at the lock. Take 
it easy.” 

Hazard and I accordingly took it easv, 
saving our strength for a spurt directly 
the lock was passed. As we neared the lock 
it was rapidly getting dusk, and Pettychap 
^trained his eyes to get a glimpse of the 
other boat. I turned my head and looked, 
but could see no sign of her. 

“ Yes,” said Pettychap, rising to his 
feet; “ they have gone through ! ’ 

“ Well, we don’t stand mu^ of a chance 
now,” commented Brown, who was the 
fourth occupant of the boat. “ They most 
be miles away.” 
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We were waiting for the gates to open, 
and Brown continued : 

“ 1 don’t think it’s quite fair, you 
know.” 

Oh, yes, it is,” replied Hazard. ” The 
chances are the same for all of us, and it’s 
all in the race. If they could get through 
without us, I say they were justified.” 

” Gate’s open,” I said. 

Waiting while two solitary boats came 
out, we glided into the lock, and all in good 
time glided out the other side. ” Now pile 
it on for all you’re worth,” commanded 
Brown, and in response the skiff sfiot 
forward. 

We said nothing as we slipped along 
except for an occasional ” Bit more in the 
boat, will you. Brown ? ” or ” More to your 
side, Pettychap,” and while we sculled the 
other two kept a sharp look-out for the 
other boat. 

” They’re up by the next lock ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Brown after some time. ” Shove it 
along, and we’ll get in with them.” 

It was jolly hard on Twinkle’s lot to 
have to sit powerless before the huge gates 
and watch us gain all the way they had 
made, and 1 bet it was with feelines of 
joy that they saw the lock open while we 
were still some distance away. Even now 
we stood a chance of getting left, but the 
river traffic was already grown thin, and 
the lock-keeper had a watchful eye for 
straggling craft, so we just managed to 
creep in before the gates closed. 

We were greeted by a groan from the 
other boat, which left us unmoved; and 
while in the lock we changed over, Petty¬ 


chap and Brown taking a turn at" the 
sculia. 

Now came the critical part of the race. 
Both crews were well matched, and it 
seemed that the only chance for a win was 
for one boat to get through the next lock 
first. Once away, our crew took the lead 
from the beginning. Silently Brown and 
Pettychap pulled away, each stroke leaving 
Twinkle more surely in the rear. 

It was quite dark as the last pair of gates 
towered up before us, and we eased up and 
waited. 

” Lock ! ” shouted Hazard through his 
hands, at the same time looking excitedly 
over hu shoulder. The other crew was no¬ 
where in sight. No answer came to his call. 

” Lock, old boy ! ” called Pettychap, in a 
ridiculously inadequate voice. 

Presently a light fluttered out on the 
edge of the lock, and soon we saw its reflec¬ 
tion on the dark waters behind the open 
gate. 

” All clear, sir,” came the lock-keeper's 
voice, and the flickering lantern was held 
aloft as we entered. 

We paddled in, and, catching hold of 
the chains at the side, waited, expecting 
every moment to hear the one question we 
dreaded. Pettychap had climbed up the 
steps, and was guardedly looking back for 
indications of the enemy, while we stared 
up at him, eager to catch the first signs of 
triumph or defeat. We saw the lock-keeper 
come up and speak to him, and from their 
gestures made sure that he had seen the 
other boat. A heartrending interval fol¬ 
lowed, punctuated by what sounded like 


distant shouts—then the ponderous gates 
swung slowly to, and we were saved. 

Of course, we won easily, and for the 
next day we carried our hea^ high in the 
air, with evident signs of our satui faction. 
That was before we learned of Pettychap’s 
baseness. 

” If it hadn’t been for that last lock 
we should never have done it,” laughed 
Hazard. 

** I reckon the old lock-keeper is as deaf 
as a brick,” said Brown. ” 1 distinctly 
heard them shouting.” 

” They must have been jolly close,” I 
put in. 

” Close, do you say ? ” asked Pettydiap. 
” Why, from the top of the lock I could 
see them, not only hear them ! ” 

” But didn't the old chap see them, too ? ” 
I asked in wonder. 

“Yes, I think so,” reioined Pettychap, 
calmly, with his hands deep in his jacket 
pockets. “ They’d have got in as sure as 
a gun, only—well, it seems that even lock- 
keepers are not above accepting a trifle in 
the interests of sport! ” 

In the interests of sport! The way in 
which we looked at him after this miserable 
disclosure would have made a stone blush ; 
but our chum only smiled engagingly at us, 
seemingly quite oblivious oi what he had 
done. 

“ You know, we got shut out of the first 
lock,” he said. 

Words utterly failed us. Indeed, we saw 
it would be of no use talking to him, and we 
hushed it up for his own sake. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Smiley Batt’s Bear Story. 

By LINCOLN WILBAR. 


I HAVI never been able to decide whether 
Smiley Batt lied when he told us the 
story of the New York professor who shot a 
black bear with a candle, but I have always 
had a private conviction that he did. 
Smiley, however, not only said “ honest 
Injun ” but looked it, and as I have seen 
candles shot through thick boards ere now, 
there is, at least, a fighting chance for the 
truth of Smiley’s story. 

Nevertheless, be this understood, in 
ehronicling the event I am merely repeating 
the tale as Smiley told it to us one night in 
camp on the Crooked Headwater, as we sat 
around the fire, enjoying a comfortable 
smoke and now-wow after a strenuous day 
spent in still-hunting moose on the hard¬ 
wood ridges. 

We were telling, I remember, tales of wild 
adventure with dangerous animalB, especi¬ 
ally such as had met their end by excep¬ 
tional means, and had just settled down to 
listen to what promised to be a miraculous 
yam by little Ike, the six-foot son of big Ike 
the log-driver, when Smiley, our cook, a man 
who never opened his mouth except to put 
food, drink, or tobacco therein, suddenly 
hitched himself along the “ deacon’s seat ” 
to be within easier spitting range of the fire, 
and, having shot a hissing bml’s eye, an¬ 
nounced, in a detached sort of way, that onoe 
he “ seen a professor chap shoot a black 
bear with a tallow candle.” 

As Smiley’s previous linguistic efforts had 
been limit^ to a telegrammic “ grub’s 
ready,” this brief speech for a moment 
paralysed his hearers. 

Then Dud Marsh, the head guide, looked 


up from the moose-head he was cleaning and 
a^ed for particulars. 

“ There ain’t any particulars,” said 
Smiley glumly. “ And what d’you want 
jmrticulars for when you’ve got the fact ? 
Seems to me folks don’t care for anything 
nowadays but particulars. Plain facts are 
plenty good enough for me.” 

This TOgan to look promising. 

“ Very true, Smiley,” we said. ** But, 
unfortunately, eve^one hasn’t your healthy 
mental appetite. Facts are like baked beans 
—they ne^ a lot of grease and molasses and 
mustard in the way of particulars to make 
them palatable. ^ hand around the parti¬ 
culars, Smiley, and let us season this wonder¬ 
ful fact of yours to suit our tastes.” 

And after a little urging, rendered opera¬ 
tive by liberal doses of flattery, Smiley ex¬ 
panded and began to dispense particulars 
and tobacco juice in about equ^ propor¬ 
tions. 

” It was ten years ago ” (he benm, squirt¬ 
ing a dark stream into the open front of the 
huge heating stove, and nearly extinguishing 
about a bushel of glowing green birch coals). 
” 1 was guiding in those days, and had a nice 
log camp over on Lazy Tom Stream, where I 
took my sports for the faU hunting. It 
wasn’t so fine a camp as this one we’re in, 
but the hunting was something to make 
your mouth water. 

“ Talk about moose! ” (and SmUey waved 
his hands, despairing of language). “ I can’t 
be^ to tell you how many. Nice, tender, 
juicy moose ^ey were too, not these gutta¬ 
percha animals that spend so much time 
running away from sports—they ain’t much 


but rawhide and bones. Gee ! ” (and Smiley 
deluged the fire again), ** the only diffeienoe 
I can see between this moose meat you’re 
getting and my moose-shanks (moocasins 
made from the gambrel joint, with the hair 
inside) is that my moose-shanks need 
shaving. 

” But the most conspicuous ” (Smiley called 
it oonspiculous) “ feature of the lan’scape was 
bears. Too thick for comfort they were, 
especially if you kept pigs, as I did, and the 
year I had the Professor out they were 
thicker than usual. I had to keep my big 
Newfoundland dog, Jumbo, tied up in the pen 
every night to save my live bacon. As lock 
would have it, the very night the Professor 
arrived, a bear broke in and carried off a 
young pig from under the dog’s nose, and 
the squealing and barking was somet hing to 
scare the stars out of the sky. It soared the 
Professor out of bed, anyhow. 

“ Of course, Jumbo being tied couldn’t do 
anything, and by the time I got out with the 
gun the bear had gone off, and the pig with 
him. I let the dog loose, and he went off 
like a caribou trying to overtake its tajl 
around the world, pretty nearly upsetting 
the Professor, who had come out in his 
trousers and shirt to see what was doing. 
Gee whiz ! didn’t he yell! Thought 'twas a 
bear, you see, and went back into the housa 
to study up the subject of Bruin. I didn’t 
see anything more of him till it came day¬ 
light, when I saw him with his head stuck 
out of the bedroom window scouting for bear. 
Honest, I couldn’t say a word about J umbo. 

“ I guess the Professor never was exactly 
a Roosevelt, for he was terrible upset by hia 
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Boaro, and didn't talk of much else all through 
breakfast, even going so far as to suggest 
that we should give up the idea of spending 
a week at my camp on Lazy Tom Stream. 
With a pint or two of strong coffee inside, 
however, he was a whole lot braver, and 
presently off we started, I in front with the 
duffel, the Professor three paces to the rear, 
jumpy as pop-corn. What with real bears 
and make-believe bears the poor old chap 
was having a hard time of it, and by the time 
we reach^ the camp he was pretty near 
frantic. If he woke me once he woke me a 
dozen times in the night, because he fancied 
he heard something. Gee! *’ (said Smiley 
disgustedly), ** he was an old woman of a 
man for sure. 

** But in the morning he plifcked up a good 
bit, and nothing would satisfy him but that 
I should leave him at the camp and tramp 
back to the settlement for some shot. You 
see, the Professor was out for his health, not 
for glory and horns, so he’d brought idong 
nothing but an old muzzle-loading shot¬ 
gun^ tlmt by the look of it had belong^ to his 
gran’pa. It was a ven’rable relic, mostly 
lust and hammer, but I guess there was con¬ 
siderable shoot left in it, for all it looked so 
ancient, and I guess he’d a-done a lot of 
execution—to me—if it hadn’t been for him 
forgetting to bring any shot. He’d fetched 
powder and wads enough to outfit an army, 
but not an ounce of ‘ bird-seed.* 

** Well, now. that fact had cheered me a 
whole lot, for the Professor wasn’t what you 
could call safe with a gun. So when I heard 
that I was to travel out to the settlement for 
the means of killing myself—^for *twas 
suicide to trust the Professor with anything 
more dangerous than powder and wads— I 
began to put objections in the way, telling 
him it wouldn’t be healthy for him to stay 
alone in the woods, on account of the bears. 
But the Professor had taken his courage 
tight in both hands and said * go,’ so go 1 
did. leaving him standing in the camp door¬ 
way, hugging his old antique and peeping 
this way and that, as if he expected a bear 
would pop round the comer and gobble him 
up. 

“ Funny ? Ay! he did look funny, and I 
mess I’d have died of laughing if 1 hadn’t 
been so sorry for him. For there aun’t any¬ 
thing in this world so sad as to see a timid 
man trying to look brave when there ain’t 
any mortal call for him to be frightened. 
Folks say it shows moral courage for a man 
to do what he’s scared to death of, but I like 
to see a man as ain’t scared of fact or fancy. 
I guess the moral courage idea was start^ 
by some chap tucked up safe and sound in 
{unk cotton by the sitting-room fire, for I 
ain’t ever seen a real man taking any of'it. 

“ Travelling light, I got to the settlement 
about ten o’clock, and after buying some 
shot at the store 1 went home for a snack. 
Then I had forty winks, and when I woke up 
1 started for camp, expecting to reach it by 
sundown and find the Professor in a state of 
blue funk. I hadn’t done more than tw'O- 
thirds of the distance, however, when I saw 
him coming along elated-like, as if he 
thought he’d done something to be proud of 
and didn’t want folks to tMnk he knew it. 
My! you ought to have seen him ! He was 
caiT 3 dng his old muzzle-loader for company, 
and 1 could see he was considerable excited. 

**' Smiley,’ he said, as soon as he got near 
—Smiley, I’ve shot a bear 1 * 

* Oh,’ said I; and then I fell a-wondering 
if professors were violent when they went 
dan on bears. ’ WeU, now, ain’t that 
great! And what did you shoot it with— 
gun wads ? ’ 

* No,’ said he, keeping his eye on mo 
pretty hard, * I shot it with a candle.’ 

** Gee whiz! Say, but I was struck chilly. 


If he’d said he shot it with a sunbeam Pd 
have swallowed the story—but a candle! 
1 guess I looked as I felt, for pretty soon the 
Professor started laughing. 

“ * So you think I’m crazy, Smiley ? ’ he 
said, too proud to be huffy. ‘ Well, I don’t 
blame you. But come ^ong and see for 
yourself.* And the Professor started for 
camp at a gait that made me think that if 
education li^ weakened his upper works it 
had considerably strengthened his under¬ 
pinning. 

** As we went along the Professor let himself 
loose and gave me a rousing good yam— 
sort of yam that has just enough solid fact 
to make a man take more interest in the 
other part. I guess the Professor put the 
paint on pretty thick, for I noticed he walked 
on tip-toes, and when a fellow is in that 
state of mind he ain’t going to let a story 
suffer for a bit of bright colour. But ’twas 
plain he had something solid to lay his 
paint on, not like Dud here, who does all his 
painting on air.” (And Smiley cast a mean¬ 
ing glance ifl the head guide’s direction.) 

But Dud only grinn^ good-humouredly. 

“ Like Creation, the Professor began at the 
beginning and told ever 3 rthing he did after I 
left, which didn’t seem to be much but look 
out of the window to see if there were any 
bears coming. At midday he started get¬ 
ting dinner, and while he was eating it he 
heard a noise. Next minute out of the 
underbrush popped a black bear. That 
stopped the dinner, and I guess it pretty 
near stopped the Professor permanent, of 
heart failure. 

However, he managed to (k> a six-foot 
jump across the floor and get the door 
shut just as the bear slugged up against it 
and began scratching am whi^g to be 
allowed to come in and eat the good man— 
raw and unseasoned. But the Professor, 
like the little pig in the nursery rhyme, 
wasn’t receiving visitors, and he started 
making all sorts of noises with his mouth 
to frighten the bear. But the bear wasn’t 
taking any, thank you ; so bimeby the 
Professor got tired of playing the fool, 
and concluded he'd stop the performance 
awhile and look at the audience. 

** So he pulled some of the moss chinking 
from between the logs and took a squint. 
Just an ord’nary squint it was, but it put 
the Professor in mind how the settlers used 
to shoot at Injuns through loopholes, and 
thinking of that made mm remember his 
gun. Logical sequence he called it, but I 
thought it was more like wild foolishness, 
for a man don’t naturally need a logical 
sequence to make him think of his gun when 
there’s bear around. However, maybe 
professors are difrent from common folk. 

” Anyhow, he got this family heirloom and 
stuck the barrel out through the hole he’d 
made, and took aim and fired. Leastwise, 
he pulled the trigger. And that, I rae^ 
was the logical sequence that reminded him 
that the gun wasn’t loaded. So he got his 
powder and put in a charge fit to split a small 
cannon, and then he pretty near filled the 
barrel with Winchester pink-edge wads. 
And then he had a logical sequence pointing 
to the fact that there wasn’t any shot. 

** For about two minutes the professor was 
floored. Then he happened to see the burnt 
end of a candle stuck in a knot-hole in the 
table, and, pop, along came another logical 
sequence. He’d read of candles being shot 
through thick boards; why not through 
bears ? So down the barrel of the ven’rable 
relic went a whole candle, and there was the 
Professor ready for ‘ What Ho I ’ I don’t 
know if a logic^ sequence told him to put a 
cap on the nipple, or if he had sense enough 
to do it without, but he put a cap on 
anyhow. 


“ Then he tip-toed over to the hole he’d 
made and looked out. There was the bear 
all right, lying in the sun about five yards off, 
and looldng as contented as if it had already 
eaten a fat New Yorker, education, gold eye¬ 
glasses and all. So the Professor hi^ plenty 
of time to take aim as carefully as the 
solemnity of the occasion reqiiired. Then he 
pulled the trigger, and sat down on the back 
of his head to study astronomy. W’^ith all 
those wads in the gun it was a wonder the old 
thing didn’t burst, but lucky for him it only 
bulged the barrel, and the Professor was up 
and having a peep at the bear before you 
could say two-botties of Jamaica-^nger-and 
one-p^- of - suspenders. 

“Well, now, maybe you feUows won’ 
believe me, but he’d done for the bear ri^t 
enough, and after thrashing around for a 
spell it gave up the ghost and lay quiet. 
But, bless you, the Professor wasn’t one to 
take chances, and he watched the carcass 
for a matter of half an hour before he dared 
to venture outside the door. Even then he 
didn’t go nigh the bear. He just grabbed 
his old gun and lit out along the tote-road, 
like a scared rabbit, to meet me. That 
wasn’t the way the Professor put it, but, 
making allowance for the natural vanity of 
man, I guess that was about the truth 
of it. 

“ We came out of the Woods into the cleai 
just about then, and there, off to one side of 
the camp door, was a black heap that looked 
like a small bear. Till I saw that heap Pd 
had more than a half-grown suspicion that the 
Professor was either plum crazy on bears or 
lying—six of one and half a dozen of t’other; 
but now my opinion of professors in |(eneral 
stuck out so I could a-hung my hat on H easy. 

“Next thing, 1 could a-hung the Pro¬ 
fessor t 

“ For what d’vou think ? When I went up 
and looked at the carcass, why if it wasn’t 
my old Newfoundland dog Jumbo, dead as a 
naff, with a big hole in his side where the 
ean^e had hit him. I got” (said Smiley 
reminiscently) “ thirty doUars for the carcass, 
and something extra for keeping my mouth 
shut, which wasn’t such a bad price for t 
mongrel Tail ? Oh, he lost t^t in the 
barn door when he was a pup. Funny he 
didn’t bark 7 Well, he never was much of a 
barker, and I don’t believe the Professor 
would have known the dif rence, anyhow.” 

And Smiley slid backwaid off tha 
” deacon’s seat ” into the semi-obsouri^ of 
his bunk, leaving us gasping. 

The head guide rose ana set ^e moose- 
head away in a comer. 

“ It never does,” he observed, ** to think 
that all bom liars are naturally talkative.” 



That Chskrtul Idiot Bbowv: “I gay, Jenktai^ 
why is a lazy young dog like an inoUned plane ? '* 
JBNXms : “ Don’t know, I’m gore.” 

**0h, because It is a alow pop ” (slope op). 
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How TO Sail a Model Yacht. 


By F. C. TANSLBY, 

Author of ^^Modd‘Tacht BuUding for boys** efc. 





N OW that the snmmer breezes are blowing, our aspiring 
model-yachtsman will be setting out to launch his 
new clipper, built with so much care during the dark 
winter months. Anxiously the result of the trial trips 
Avill be awaited. Is all the labour to be wasted or is tho 
new ship to take her hoped-for place at once as lecKler of 
the fleet ? 

A sailing-craft has many moods and vagaries, and 
■often a well-designed and cleverly made model will 
act with bad grace when first under way. There are sea- 
skippers who can keep their antiquated vessels well 
ahead of smart ships fresh from the builder's yard. It is 
a question of seamanship and use. So in model-yachting, 
practice alone will enable the novice to get the most 
out of his boat. 

Somewhat of seamanship may, however, be learned 
before attempting a pond-side ei^bition before a crowd 
of critical onlookers. The following remarks are for 
those who have had no experience in the sailing of 
models and know but little o! the seafaring terms used 
4n this connection. 

In preparing for the start there will be two points 
to be consider^—first, the strength of the wind; second, 
the direction of the wind. 

The strength of the wind will determine the amount 
of sail to be carried. Your boat will in all probability 
be cutter or sloop rigged— i.e. having one mast, with 
mainsail, jib, and topsail set above the 
mainsail. These three large sails are for 
light breezes. For heavier winds a 
smaller suit of sails has doubtless been 
provided. 

As the breeze freshens and “ whole ’* 

•ails can no longer be carried, the topsail 
and topmast should first be removed; 
next, a smaller (or “ second ”) jib set; 
next, a still smaller (or “ third ”) jib 
toother with the small “ storm ” main- 
saU. The rule should be not to over- 
canvas ; when the boat heels so that her 
lee ^nwale is just awash she will be 
moving her fastest. 

The three principal sailing courses are: 

*“ reaching ” with wind abeam ; “ beat¬ 
ing ” against the wind ; and “ running ” 
before the wind. The boat is made to 
go in any desired direction by adjustment 
of the sheets and the use of variously 
weighted rudders. It is supposed that 
our model-yachtsman has a set of three 

1. Reaching; Close Hauled. 


3. Beating to Windward. 


2. Reaching ; Off the Wind. 


to four of the usual freely swinging 
rudders, such as advocated in the 
“B.O.P." in the article “Model-Yacht 
Building for Boys ” (September 1906). 

Sailing with a side wind, or reaching, is 
the course which best brings out the speed 
of the boat. Sheets are kept flowing, 
more or less as the wind comes from 
over the quarter or over the bow. The 
boat is steered mainly by the mainsail, 
but the jib greatly affects the steadiness 
of the steering; if the jib is too flat the 
boat will “ fall off ’’ to leeward, if too 
flowing the boat will have a tendency to 
make an erratic course. A light rudder 
may bo used when sailing “ close- 
hauled," although many boats do not 
need it, and a heavier rudder when 
sailing more “ off the wind ’’ with sheets 
well slacked away. For “ down-the- 
wind " sailing a large jib may be used 
with advantage, and when the wind is 
still farther aft a “ jib-topsail ’* may be 
set on the stay leading from the topmast-he^ to 
the bowsprit-end; some skippers use the storm 
jib for this purpose. 

Vessels make their way against the wind, or beat 
to windvxird, by the zigzag process known as 
^ tacking " ; the distance sailed on each tack is 
called a “ board **; long or short as the case 
may be. 

A vessel good at windward work is beloved 
of seamen, for this quality will enable her to 
claw " out to sea despite the fUrV of an “ on¬ 
shore " gale which would drive a less “ weatherly ” 
craft on to the rocks to leeward. 

To sail to windward sheets are hauled in so 
that the sails are nearly flat. A nice compromise 
is made so that the vessel moves as “ close to 
the wind" as possible, yet without her sails 
lifting " or shaking so that she “ loses way " 
or “gets into irons ’’ and can only move stem first 
or make “ stem boards ’’ amid the jeers of the 
spectators. In his anxiety to get to windward 
of a competitor a beginner is apt to keep his 
mainsail too flat and sail too “ fine " or “ near," 
thus starving his vessel of the wind ; it is better to 
ease the mainsheet a little and keep the sails well 
**full" so as to gain greater speed. By a careful 

E rocess of trial and error one may find how the 
oat best dikes her sheets, and a pencil-mark at 
the slips will settle the matter. It is remarkable 
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how close to the wind a model will go, 
urged on by th j very force whicn appears to 
be striving i^ainst her. 

If the boat “ heaves down and “ saga 
away ” bodily to leeward it will indicate that 


4 . 

Before 
the Wind« 


5. Running with Jib set as Spinnaker. 

she is overprossod with canvas. When 
sailing to windward in rough water it will 
often be useful to use the second jib to 
relieve the pressure on the bow and prevent 
the boat “ boring by the head.’* A rudder 
will not be need^ for this course unless the 


model “ gripes ” or flies into the wind daring 
the puffs ; if one is used the lead should be 
very light. 

When the wind is not blowing directly 
down the pond the mark may often nearly 
be reached in one long 
board. To save further 
tacking it is useful to 
have a “ guy ” fitted 
to the mainsail. About 
the middle of the boom 
a short cord is fastened 
and screw-eyes are placed 
opposite at the bulwarks 
on either side. Before 
the boat is “ put about ” 
after making a board the 
“guy” is tightly hooked 
down to the screw-eye on 
the leeside— ». 6 . the side 
which will be the nearer 
to the bank. When the 
lx)at is put about the guy 
will prevent the boom 
from swinging down to 
the side now to leeward, 
and the effect of the main¬ 
sail being to windward, or 
“ backed,” will be to 
make the boat fly into the 
wind, “come about,” and presently fill again 
on her original tack. Properly managed she 
will now reach her mark, having saved much 
time and her owner the labour of walking 
round the pond. It thus appears that a 
“ guy ” may make a very good skipper— 
on occasion ! 

Sailing before the wind, or running, 
especially in squally weather, is an exhilarat¬ 
ing form of the pastime. Within certain 
limits the more sail the faster the boat will 
go. The main-sheet is slacked away until 
the boom is right across the boat; it is a good 
plan to drop slightly the outer end or “ peak ” 
of the gaff. The jib is kept flowing. A 
heavy rudder is used to prevent the boat 
from “broaching to”—i.c. flying round into 
the wind on account of excessive pressure 
at the bow. Sometimes a piece of lead is 
put on the boat’s stem or “ counter ” for 
the same purpose. 

For match-sailing a spinnaker is added for 
sailing “ dead before the wind.” This is 
a triangular sail reaching from the topmast 
head to the deck and “ boomed-out ” at the 
side opposite to the mainsail by a spar as 
long as the main-boom. Unless the wind 
is quite aft and steady this sail may be 
troublesome to the beginner, owing to the 
tendency of the mainsail to “ gybe ” or 
swing over to the same side as the spin¬ 
naker. The jib itself is sometimes used as 
a spinnaker to save a special sail. 

It is well to begin with a modest outfit. 
As our skipper advances he will no doubt 
gather hints from the yachting reports and 
astonish his rivals with all manner of con¬ 
trivances for getting his boat first across the 
winning line. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
TOM TURTLE. 


r M Turtle was a lazy lad 
As any you could ever see. 

And santimenta most hazy had 
Of Euclid and Qeometz'y ; 

But more than all did he prefer 
Dead langiiages to massacre 1 
If this appears a paradox, 

I that you’ll remember, please. 

It’s easy w th the human vox 

To murder tongues of long decease ; 

To speak, to wit, of Maecituu 
Edite from regihus as. 

Through every rule of Prosody 
Tom Turtle dearly loved to waltz ; 

His falselioods were a quantity. 

His quantities were aJways false ; 

He slaughtered every Roman poet. 

Remarking, if you chid him, “ Stow it ? 

One night in slumber overcome— 

O happy sleep of those who give 
No care to see that cx and cum 
Go always with the ablative. 

That <ia, /mtA, vv^p, carA 

Will ” only take the first and latt«." 

In such sweet slumber, as I’ve said, 

Tom Turtle lay, and snored, one night. 

When at the bottom of his b^ 

Behold I two figures, weird and white I 
Clothed in grave dignity they eyed hi no. 

Then in their grave-clothes moved beside Idsw 
** O Thomas, Thomas 1 Turtle’s son I ” 

'Thus spake the first, “ Your hour Is come I 
Too long you’ve played the fool with one 
Who sang of arma and virum ! 

Wake I I have sought you from afar 
YcUveM 'per noctem plurima.” 

** Tea, Tliomas, wake I For also I 
Have come a tidy step or two,” 

Thus spake the second, with a sigh, 

“ To pick a little bone with you ; 

You make those panting Odes a Panto 
Virginibiu pueruque canto / *’ 

With ire thrilled the voice of Q. 

Horatius Flaccus—it was ho— 

And quivering with fury, too. 

His friend YirgUius Maro, P. 

Tom, never at his best loquacious. 

Ejaculated, ** Goodness Gracious I ” 

” O Piter,’* said Horace, " I would lov# 

Your sanguine spirit to repress. 

To torbire you, my Turtle dove. 


With Asiatic tenderness ; 

But, filled with the divine afflatus, 

Persicos odi apparatus / ” 

*' Xefastum infans I Youth bereft I*' 

Quoth Virgil (he was less polite), 

** I thought they’d live, the lines I left ; 

You cannot say a lino aright; 

Why have you mocked, unholy boy. 

The pious gent who fled from Troy ? 

** This is your sentence. Mark it well t 
Till you can say our works by heart. 

And give to every syllable 

Its proper length and proper port, 

YOU SHAXL NOT EAT NOE DRINH ONB SUP I 
At that same moment Tom woke up 
Tom Turtle is as lazy as 
At any time ho u^ to be, 

And sentiments still hazy has 
Of Euclid and Geometry;— 

But never from that night has he 
Made even one false quantity ! 

Gunbt Hadatb. 



“Burton or the Ringdove Patrol.” 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS. 


“ rriuK-A-TA-KOO-oo ! tuk-a-ta-koo-oo! ” 

The call of the Ringdoves sounded 
outside the window of Bob Burton, patrol 
leader of the Ringdoves. He had just retired 
for the night and was about to spring into 
bed when the sound reached him. Noise¬ 
lessly he opened the window and looked out. 

** Hallo there i ” he cried softly. “ What’s 
up ! ” 


“ Can you come down, Bob ? ” cried his 
great chum, Dick Rogers. “ I’ve got 
some news.” 

In a few minutes Burton stood beside 
his chum. “ Well, what is it, old man ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Why, rather a good piece of news. I’ve 
got a letter from my uncle in the north of 
Ireland inviting me over for a holiday. He 


says it’s a ripping place, but a bit slow, so ho 
has given me leave to bring a chum, and, 
what’s more to the point, he has sent 
me a cheque for ten pounds to pay the 
fares.” 

“ That’s good, Dick. Of coarse you’D 

go'* 

“ I think so, but I shouldn’t go alone. 
Here, Bob, will you come with me T We’ve 
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got a month, and yon may as well oome as 
st^ around here.** 

&b*s eyes flashed with pleasure. Cir¬ 
cumstances were very strained at home and 
his widowed mother found it difficult to 
make both ends meet, and he knew that a 
holiday was out of the question. 

“ I should love to go, Dick,** ho replied, 
“ but it*8 too good of vou.*’ 

** That*8 all right, then. I had to come 
and ask you. Your mother will let you 
oome, of course ? ** 

** 1 expect so. 1*11 ask her first thing in 
the morning. If I let you know by eight 
o’clock, will that do ? ** 

** Quite well; I shall be able to wire to 
Uncle. We could get off by Monday. 
Well, goodnight,” and Dick strolled away 
as if inviting his friend to a trip to Ireland 
was the most commonplace tning in the 
world. 

Bob’s mother made no objection. To be 
sure it was a long way from their home in 
the south of England, but she had no fear for 
her boy. The training of the Scouts she 
knew quite well made bo 3 rB self-reliant. 

It was soon arranged, bags were packed, 
and the two set off for London. The journey 
from Euston to Holyhead passed pleasantly 
enough. They got on board the OaUee. More, 
one of the London and North-Western boats, 
about one o’clock that night, and slowly the 
boat swept out of the harbour. Gradually 
the shore lights slipped astern and the two 
boys went l^low to snatch a few hours* rest. 
Arriving at Greenore in the early morning 
they took train at once for Londonderry, 
for Dick’s uncle lived only a mile or so &om 
Rathmullen, a little village on the Lough 
Swilly, about nine miles from that city. It 
was two very tired lads who strolled down 
the old stone pier at Fahan and took the 
small steamer across the lough. 

Arrived at Rathmullen they took a oar to 
** GlenaUa,” as Major Oates* plaoe was called. 

That day they did little else than rest, 
contenting themselves with a dip from the 
rocks on the shore. 

That night at supper Major Oates turned 
the conversation to scouting. 

“ Well, boys, there’s a good chance for 
you to practise round here. You’ll find 
the country just right for that sort of thing, 
and I’ll tell you what, there’s a splendid 
opportunity. A most abominable case of 
cattle maiming took plaoe at a farm among 
the hills last night. The constabulary 
have tried all they can to catch the culprit, 
but they have not succeeded to-day.” 

The next morning the two boys, dressed 
in their patrol kit, walked over to the farm 
in order to see what they could pick up. 
Their dress occasioned some surorlSe among 
the country-folk, to whom the &out move¬ 
ment was something entirely new. Little 
was to be gained by the lads,* however; but 
thev felt well repaid for their walk. The 
patns over the mountains were surrounded 
by the most beautiful scenery. Rugged 
heather-clad hills stretched away on every 
side, while here and there glimpses of the 
beautiful ** Lake of Shadows presented 
views which rival those to be found amy- 
where in the whole world. 

That afternoon when they returned to 
Glenalla they were met by Dick’s uncle 
with the news that another outrage had 
occurred some miles in the opposite direction. 
A young colt had been discovered with a long 
jagged wound in its side where some heavy 
instrument had broken two of the poor 
creature’s ribs. 

** I’d just like to get hold of the scoundrel. 
Uncle,** said Dick. 

That same evening as they were rambling 
over a thickly wo^ed hiU they heard a 
shrill I 


“ What’s that, Dick ? ” gasped Bob, for 
the going was hard. 

** I don’t know. Let’s go and see.” 

Grasping their poles, they Set off in the 
direction of the sound, ^ey heard the 
bushes breaking ahead of them and suddenly 
came upon an old horse in the throes of 
arony, its sides streaming blood where its 
ribs bad been smashed in. The sharp 
snaoDing of a twig attracted Bob’s attention. 

Quick, Bob, over there! ” 

They dashed on, but their quarry out¬ 
distanced them. 

** Slip to the nearest house, Dick, and tell 
them. I’ll stay here and see if I can discover 


Dick did as he was ordered, and Bob made 
a close examination of the ground. Walking 
round in an ever-widening circle, he scanned 
every inch of the way, and at last his 
thoroughness was rewarded. Upon the 
bank of a stream he noticed the imprint of 
a boot in the toe of which was plainly visible 
the impression of three protectors arranged 
propeller-wise. Close oy the side of it 
was a rough oval mark smeared with blood. 
By this time Dick had arrived with the 
horse’s owner. 

“ ^Die durty blackguard I ” cried the latter, 
** shure if oi cud o^y set my hands on him 
it’s a rough time e’d ne havin’. Now, me 
bhoys, thanks fer cornin’ fer me, but if ye’re 
goin* back to Ra’muUen wud ye jest tell 
them constables. It’s a search we’ll have 
tobemakin’.” 

The boys promised and set off along the 
shore. Bob bad told his chum of his find, 
and as they clambered down by the rooks he 
gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Look here, Dick, I think I’ve got it. 
That oval mark was made by the weapon, and 
I can make a sood guess as to its nature.” 

The scouts nurri^ on and informed the 
sergeant of the outrage and offered their 
help if any search was to be made. The 
officer was rather inclined to scoff at the 
idea of the Scouts being of any use, but 
accepted the offer. Three days later one 
of the constables rode over to Glenalla and 
asked for Bob. 

” Can you two oome ? There’s been 
another case. Last night the owner of a 
farm at Drumhalla was watching his cattle. 
He’d been waiting for about three nours when 
he heard a movement in the woods at the 
opposite side of the field. Immediately the 
horses crowded together and Mr. Donomn 
kept his eyes onen. The beasts got restless 
and began walking to and fro. Suddenly 
Donogan heard two smashing blows and the 
animals bolted, all except one poor beast, 
which let out a cry of agony and fell head¬ 
long to the ground. A most evil shriek of 
laughter came from a figure vffiich stood 
near, and then Donogan loosed off his gun, 
but the range was too great, and before he 
could load again the figure vanished. It’s 
getting bevond a joke, for Donogan vows 
that roe tning was not natural. He says 
it was over six feet in hei^t and looked 
terribly strong. Still, the Chief’s going to 
drive over to-day, and says if you’d like to 
oome I was to take you back with me.” 

They soon reached the village where 
the sergeant and half a dozen constables 
were waiting with two jaunting oars. The 
two boys sprang into one of those beside 
the Chief and they drove rapidly away. 

A drive of six miles brought them to the 
scene of this last crime and the constables 
viewed the body of the animal. The poor 
creature was lying upon its side. The blow 
which killed it must have been tremendous, 
for four of its ribs were smashed in and a 
wound about ten inches deep entered its 
body. Besides this, one aide of its head was 
almost tom away, exxxMing the brain. The 


boys could not repress a shudder as they 
ga^ upon this piece of fiendish craelty. 
Without a word they separated and went over 
the mund. They penetrated well into the* 
wood without discovering any sign that 
could give them a clue. In several places 
thev saw where the bushes had been bent 
aside, and then at last Bob called to his 
companion. 

” Here’s something at last,” he said. 

** Look at this imprint. It is exactly liko 
the one on top of that hill. Here you see 
is the print of the protectors. I’ll just take 
a model of it.” 

They returned to the police officer and 
informed him of what they had found. The 
clue was noted down, but the sergeant was 
not very hopeful that it would le^ to any¬ 
thing. 

The day following the two lads determined 
to search on their own account. About six 
miles from Glenalla there is a small valley 
shut in by thickly wooded hills. The bottom 
of the ^en is largely filled by the most 
desolate bog-land, the colour of the whole 
being a very dark brown. Even the streama 
running through it are tinged with thia 
colour from the peat. The inhabitants of 
the district call it ** Glendurke ” or The 
Dark Glen. The whole of the bog is covered 
with thick brush, which makes it difficult 
to mnetrate. Even those most familiar 
with it have to exercise great care to avoid 
being engulfed in the clinging morass. ; 

As the two boys walked alonu the rough 
road which pas^ close by the desolate 
region Bob’s sharp eyes discovered a sign 
which made him halt abruptly. 

” Hist! ” he cried wamingly, and crouched 
in the shadow of the roughly built wall which 
separated the path from the bog. ** Here* 
Dick, do you see that ? ” He pointed to the 
recent impression of a boot upon the clayey 
soil in the ditch. There plai^y visible was 
the heavy immint of a toe and situated in 
the right-hand comer was the distinct mark 
of three protectors. The footprint was 
identical with the one seen near the wounded 
horse. To make sure. Bob drew from his 
wallet a piece of paper he had out by placing 
it upon the first imprint he had seen. The 
toe coincided exactly with the impression 
thev were examining. 

” We’re on the track, old man,” he 
whispered to his chum. **He’s not far ahead. 
See, the water is only just oozing into the 
hoUow. Coma on, but be care&. Keep 
well under cover and have your pole ready.” 

Carefully they clambered over the wall, 
and there on the other side were other 
imprints clearly made on the soft ground. 
They noticed that at every two or three 
paces there occurred about six inches from 
the right foot the rough ova] impression. 
The trail led them deeper than ever into the 
heart of the bog in the middle of Glendurke. 
For the most part the going was anything 
but pleasant, the boys walking almost 
continuously in about an inch of water. At 
times they sank over the ankles in the brown 
ooze. 

Deeper and deemr they entered the 
almost inpenetrable brushw(^. The great¬ 
est care was needed to guard against a. 
surprise, as only about six or seven yards 
of roe trail were visible at a time. Indeed 
it was a plucky undertaking, for the reeda, 
and shrulM were well over the boys’ heads. 
To all intents and purposes they were as. 
completely out of sight of safe^ as if they 
were in the Indian jungle. On all sides 
were foul bog-lands, a step into which might 
well mean a horrible, repulsive death. 
With the greatest care, then, they tracked 
their quarry. 

After a half-hour’s hard work Bob motioned 
Dick to halt and suddenly dropped down 

fin bin 
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Who’s for the Water I 



Blowing like a grampus, splashing hand and heeU 
(Here’s to the bather slim, oh I) 

Diving like an ottcr-cub, and swimming like an eel, 
(Here’s to the lithe, free limb, oh!) 

Hi, you I Here, yon—Joe and Jack and Jim! 
Who’s for the waterside, and eager for a swim ? 
If Orandmamma Britannia, etc. 


Billowing and surging round our island shore, 

(Hem’s to the salt sea wide, oh I) 

Daring us to deeds that seal our lordship evermore, 

(Here’s to our ocean pride, oh I) 

Hi, yon I Here, you—Joe and Jim and Jack f 
Who’s for the rolling tide, across the world and bark ? 
If Grandmamma Britannia, etc. 
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In hifl tracks. Here the ground was above 
the surface of the water, but was wet as a 
soaked sponge. Where they lay the water 
oozed up and soaked them through and 
through. Cautiously they peered through 
the bushes, which were somewhat thinner 
here, and saw, about fifty yards from them, 
in a somewhat more open space, the figure 
of a man. He was quite six feet tall and 
tremendously broad. His clothes were in 
tatters and his hair long and shaggy. He 
appeared to be muttering to himself as he 
paced restlessly to and fro. Suddenly he 
stooped and, luting a long object from the 
ground, hurled it into a slimy pool which 
formed the centre of the bog. The boys 
just noticed that it struck the root of a 
stunted willow about twenty yards from 
tile bank. 

They had hardly decided on a plan of 
action when the man turned and came 
rapidly towards them. To run was im- 
TOssible. They both sprang to their feet. 
On the instant and with a bellow of rage 
the huge fellow was upon them. 

“ Look out! ** ^out^ Bob, and, stooping 
quickly, he slipped under the outstretched 
arm. Turning sharply, he dealt a swinging 
blow at their opponent's legs. The staff 
struck the side of the left knee-cap and the 
man went down like a log. 

“ Quick, Dick—^this way! ” he cried, and 
they sprang for the path through which 
they had come. With their eyes fastened 
on the ground they followed at a trot the 
track they had made, which was plainly 
visible. As they went they were congratu¬ 
lating themselves upon their escape when they 
heard the sound of a heavy b^y crashing 
through the bushes. 'With a cry of fright, 
Dick, who was some paces ahe^, jumped 
to one side and landed up to his waist in the 
slime of a mud hole. With a growl of fury 
their opponent sprang from the bushes and 
dashed towards the struggling boy. Luckily 
he slipped as he landed and sank upon one 
knee. Quickly Bob raised his pole and 
brought it down with all his force upon 


the exposed nape of the man's neck. The 
blow was a hard one and he rolled over on 
his back and lay stilL 

By this time Dick was in difficulties. The 
clinging mud held his legs as in a vice, and 
every attempt to free himself only drove them 
deeper into the mire. 

Quick, Bob,” he gasped; ” I'm going 
under.” 

He was indeed in a sad state, for by this 
time tiie water was up to Ms armpits. 
Burton hastened to his rescue. Leaning 
as far over the edge as possible he held out 
the pole to his friend. Dick seized it, and 
then began a fearful struggle. The im¬ 
mersed ^y held himseff as stiffly as possible 
while Bob pulled with all his might. Slowly 
but surely his chum came from the horrible 
engulfing bog, and the continued sucking 
of the mud as the boy's body was puUed 
clear was as sweet to them as the most 
beautiful music. Gradually he came within 
reach of the bank and at last lay panting 
beside the form of his opponent. The 
latter showed signs of coming round. 

“ Look here,” exclaimed Bob, ” this is 
the fellow we want right enough. Anyhow, 
we have enough against him. We’ll rope 
him up, and then you must slip off for 
help.” 

They tied the man firmly at the wrists 
and ankles, and then Dick hurried to the 
edge of Glendurke. Here he was fortunate 
enough to meet with one of the jarveys 
returning to Kathmullen. 

“ I say, Mike,” he exclaimed. ” drive 
me like mad to Glenalla. There is not a 
moment to be lost.” 

Wondering, the man obeyed, and soon 
Dick was relating to his uncle the events 
which had occuri^ Instantly the Major 
organised a relief party. Mike Doolan was 
sent at full speed to RathmuUen for the 
police, while the Major and two or three of 
his men drove off to Glendurke, only waiting 
for Dick to change into some dry clothes. 
By this time a heavy mist had settled in the 
valley and it was a difficult job for Dick to 


guide the rescue party to where Bob waa 
mounting guard. On reaching the edge of the- 
glen he gave the patiol cry. Faintiy the 
answer came back— 

Tuk-a-ta-koo-oo, tuk-a-ta-koo-oo 1 ” 

Slowly the men accompanied Dick to the 
centre of the bog, where they found Bob 
well-nigh frozen with his lonely vigiL The 
prisoner was by this time fully consoioua 
and had tried his utmost to break his bonds. 
It was with great difficulty that they got 
him to the roadway, where happily the 
police had arrived. He was taken to the 
village, where he was lodged for a few daye 
while inquiries were made. Without doubt 
it was proved that he was the culprit, for 
Bob's evidence of the footprints, which 
were proved to have been made by the 
boots the man was wearing, was oonclusive 
enough. 

Inquiries elicited the fact that he was a 
sailor, one Georges Hendrickson, of Stock¬ 
holm, who had left his ship at Lomlonderry. 
It transpired later that some years before he 
had witnessed a most tragic accident. His 
wife had been knocked down by a runaway 
horse, and before the poor fellow could save 
her she had been kicked to death. This 
had BO preyed upon the unfortunate man’s 
mind that it caused occasional fits of de¬ 
spondency, which, this time, had culminated 
in an attack of violent mania, and he had 
taken his revenge upon any poor horse ho 
had chanced to find improtecM. A further 
search revealed the weapon he had used. It 
was an old pickaxe with one of the arms 
broken. This, wielded with the terrible 
force of which Hendrickson was capable, 
had been r^ponsible for the fearful wounds 
observed on his victims. 

The poor fellow was found beyond doubt 
to be out of his mind, and was transferred 
to the asylum at Londonderry, where he 
lived but for a few short months. 

As for the Boy Scouts, they were made 
much of by the hospitable folk of the 
district, who still talk with gratitude of 
Burton of the Ringdove PatroL 
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A Holiday in a Tub. 


C ABAVANNiNa is an expensive luxury, and 
tenting has its disadvantages. I 
know something of the former, and as to the 
latter, I believe my article, ” Tenting as a 
Holiday for Boys,” in the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in the year 1898, was one of the first, 
if not the first, magazine articles that helped 
holiday camping to become a fashion. In 
warm, sunny da 3 ra life in a tent is very 
enjoyable, especially if the tent is properly 
furnished ; but in stormy, wet weather it 
is almost sure to be dismal and damp. 
Further, every time you have to move your 
camp you require a horse and cart to carry 
the baggage, and there is a great amount of 
fuss and loss of time. I will tell of the time 
Billy Fenton and I lived in a tub ; how we 
managed it, how we enjoyed it, and what a 
trifle it cost. Then, if holiday tubbing ever 
becomes the fashion, I will lay claim to be its 
pioneer—if I be alive. 

It was long anterior to the days of holiday 
camping - in the days when Billy and I were 
about fifteen. Our holiday time had come 
round, and we only had thirty shillings 
between us. Now, two boys with only 
thirty shillings on which to get a holiday 
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could not fit up a holiday camp. Prior to 
1898, you could, I know, go to Langdon’s, 
in Liverpool, the army contractors, and have 
your pick of a thousand second-hand tents 
for a sovereign ; but nowadays, even since 
the great number of additional tents due to 
the South African war, you are lucky if you 
get a good one for thirty-five shillings ; and 
a Rippingille stove at two to three pounds 
is almost an absolute necessity for wet 
weather. I say nothing about camp furni¬ 
ture and cooking utensils, as those are things 
that can be borrowed from home. 

But I will get on with my tale of a tub. I 
had often thought that the counterpart of 
Diogenes’ country residence was to be found 
in a sugar hogshead. I failed to see how he 
could have accommodated himself in any¬ 
thing less simple; and I was ingenious 
enough, or wild enough—whichever way you 
like to take it—to believe that life in a big 
sugar hogshead could be made snug in all 
weathers, and that it would have an advan¬ 
tage of easy portability. 

I named it to Billy, and began to say 
things about it, and to reckon up the cost. 
Billy's face broadened into a grin of delight. 


So we agreed to try it ; and 1 will here say' 
that we never for one moment regretted our' 
decision: on the contrary, we renewed it, 
year after year, until we were old enough tO' 
take a tramp abroad that cost us nearly 
twenty times as much money and left very 
little more behind it in the way of happy 
reminiscences. 

We went to our grocer and purchased, for 
half-a-crown, the largest empty sugar hogs¬ 
head he had. He said it was one of the biggest ■ 
he had ever seen, and that it had held eighteen 
hundredweights of sugar, and when full 
weighed over a ton, gross weight. The 
weight of the hogshead itself must, therefore^ 
have been over two hundred pounds. It 
seemed in very good condition, but we 
caulked up the seams here and there with^ 
oakum, painted all the seams with white- 
lead, and then gave it a good coat of red 
paint over all. 

“ It looks fine,” said Billy, as he stood- 
back a pace or two to take stock of it when 
he had put his last dab of paint on ; and I 
also thought it looked fine. 

“ How about the inside ? ” Billy asked. 

” I’ve got all that in my head,” I answered. 
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You mean the emptineBs of it/* said 
Billy. 

I mean the emptiness that’s going to be 
€lled up a trifle/* said I. 

“ Well/* said Billy, “ have it your own 
way.” 

We went again to the grocer and purchased 
an empty apple barrel, and another that was 
larger than an apple barrel, and had broad, 
rough staves. It was a washing-soda barrel. 
We gave sixpence each for them. 

Will the prospective disciple of Biogenes 
take a pencil and paper and keep an account 
of our expenditure from start to finish ? 
Economy is the order of the day. Enter one 
penny for nails. 

We took the staves of the apple barrel 
asunder, without breaking the l^nds any 
more than was necessary, and, after pulling 
the hogshead down, mouth towards us, we 
made slots with these bands on either side of 
the hogshead, a little way up from the part 
that was to be our floor. Into these slots we 
fitted the staves of the apple barrel in such a 
way that we could pull them out, and replace 
them, at short notice. The space between the 
staves of the apple barrel and the part of the 
hogshead that touched the ground was equal 
to the height of a tea cup. The staves of 
the apple barrel were put in concave, so . 

Then we did the same above with the 
larger and longer staves of the washing-soda 
barrel, only we allowed more space above, 
between these staves and the part of the 
hogshead that was to be our roof. 

Our house was now ready for its furniture ; 
so we pulled out the flooring boards and 
packed them underneath with blankets, 
suns, fishing-rods, books, cups and saucers, 
tiying-pan, cutlery (borrow^, of course), 
and things that would lie low; carefully 
packing the crockery between (save the 
mark!) our smre stockings. Above the 
ceiling we pacxed our kettle, saucepans, 


spare clothing, towels, and articles requiring 
more space uian those below, jamming the 
whole in with the straw that was to be our 
bedding. The ticking that was to hold the 
straw when used as a bed was then stuffed 
into the opening in front, and more straw 
crammed into the opening beneath the floor. 

We were now ready for the road. We 
rolled our house before us, up through the 
busy street, no one suspecting it to be more 
than an empty hogshead going the way of 
other hogsheads that get painted for one 
purpose or another. It rolled beautifully, 
and when we came to a stream which ran 
across the road three mil^ from town we 
selected a nice spot on the green bank, turned 
the rump of the house to the wind, and 
decided to stay there for the first night. 
While Billy took out the furniture and 
washed the mudstains from the paint, I 
collected some big stones and made a fire- 
lace a yard from the open door. When the 
re was lighted the smoke blew away, and 
none entered the hogshead. We dined, 
fished up stream, came back and had our 
evening meal, and, packing the straw bed 
nicely on the flat bottom, prepared for our 
first night’s rest vrith every anticipation of 
being snug. 

The height of the hogshead, as it lay, gave 
us ample head room while we were seated, as 
we us^ only the fore half of the ceiling for 
storage when not on the move. 

During the night it came on to blow and 
to rain, and Billy’s dog, which he had brought 
to keep guard during our absence, crept in 
and lay at our feet. We felt neither wind 
nor rain : not a single drop of water came 
through, and the wind blew away without 
once disturbing us. 

In the morning, after bathing and break¬ 
fasting, we packed up our chattels as before, 
and started for the river, where we intended 
fishing for some days. The farmer, on whose 


land we had decided to roll our house, 
laughingly gave ns permission to choose our 
own homesh^; so we picked out a pretty and* 
sheltered spot, and lived comfortably, oft^ 
seated indoors when fishing-time was over. 

We slept in our clothes, also in our boots, 
but as we hung up our underwear every 
morning in the sunsnine and the breeze, and 
never wore the same set of things two days 
in succession, we kept ourselves clean a^ 
our skin healthy. 

When we decided to try another part of 
the river, we packed up and depart^, like 
the Arabs who “fold up their tents and 
silently steal away.” 

In all, we changed our place of residence 
seven times, and roUed our house, without 
any fatigue, thirty-five miles. We never fdt 
cold—not BO cold as I have often since felt in 
a tent—and in rainy weather we stayed in¬ 
doors and read, with the door turned away 
from the wind. If it happened to be too wet 
to keep the fire going to cook, we ate cold 
chicken or game, bread and butter, and 
drank milk: though that only happened 
two or three times. 

I have still preserved the account of our 
expenditure. There is nothing for portersige, 
nothing for rent, or fuel, or service of any 
sort. We found plenty of rough firing to 
cook our meals, bought 1 lb. tea, 3s., 71b. 
sugar, Is. 9d., 12 loaves of bread 3s., 4 fowls 
5s., 1 stone potatoes 4d., 6 cabbages 6d., 2 lb. 
butter 2s. 6d., 12 quarts of milk 3s., 44 eggs 
2s., 2 lb. candles Is., paint and w'hite lead 1«. 
We caught our own fish, shot our own game 
(by kind permission of the farmers), and 
rolled our house home after a right jolly 
fortnight, in which the country boys and 
girls often came down of evenings to sing and 
dance around our tub to tht> music of Billy’s 
flute. Total cost for the two of ua £1 fis. 8d., 
with the house remaining as a good asset 
towards succeeding years. 



Novelties frcm Bctterfly Land. 

By ibe Rev. JOHN iSABELL, F.E.S. 


T^ifty thousand kinds of butterflies and 
JC moths, and every one of the fifty 
thousand with its own peculiar perfume— 
such is the prospect wUch recent science 
jreveals to us. The theory seems a wild one, 
and yet a little reflection will show us that 
it has its counterpart in everyday life. 
Nearly aU living beings are perfumed, and it 
•only requires a keen-trained nose to detect 
the odour, and thereby to identify its owner. 
We have been so accustomed to dwell on 
the beauties of butterflies, and to make 
remarks on their gay and frivolous lives, 
that we have little time to consider their 
•other claims to attention and admiration. 
But now Dr. Dixey comes forward and tells 
us that butterflies are distillers of perfumes 
which suggest to our nostrils sweet and 
beautiful flowers; each species of butterfly, 
no matter what it fe^ upon, always 
producing its own particular brand. 

There is nothing gross about the majority 
of butterflies. They do not feed on joints of 
■any sort, if joints be taken to mean flesh 
4o^; being, in fact, the most exclusively 
vegetarian of all the orders of insects. They 
are flowery in their appearance, they love 
fiowers, they feed on their nectar, and the 
perfumes wMch they distil are flowery, too. 
Butterflies cannot easily procure their food 
ffrom anywhere else than the cup of a flower. 


They have no jaws like their caterpillars, 
but possess in their stead a long, double tube, 
which they thrust into the deep floral vases 
of nectar, in order to draw it up to their 
mouths. This proboscis, tongue, or tube, 
whichever we like to call it, is in the case of 
some moths as much as ten inches in length, 
and not a single inch is superfluous in 
reaching the coveted food. 

It by no means follows that the odour of 
an animal corresponds to the nature of its 
food; but in the case of butterflies it seems 
that there is a relation between the two, 
although an insect which finds its food within 
the petals of a rose does not necessarily 
breathe attar of roses, or one which frequents 
lavender bushes carry about the odours of 
lavender water. 

Science, nowadays, is nothing if not exact, 
and even minute. It is amazing as well as 
instructive to hear entomologists dis¬ 
cussing some disputed point, this gentleman 
describing with precision the mouth organs 
of a small and obscure insect, and that 
discussing with relish the ears and the eyes, 
the legs and the wings. It is the glory of 
a man to unveil nature, and something new 
is brought to the light on almost every 
working day. The scents which Dr. Dixey 
claims to harve discovered and identified 
are found in the possession of the males 


alone, and it is supposed that their chief 
object is to make the owners agreeable 
in feminine eyes through the medium of the 
feminine nose. 

All students of butterflies, and many who 
are not students, have peered through the 
lenses of a microscope at the beautiful 
coloured dust, which those lenses show to 
be tiny scales of definite fixed shapes orna¬ 
mented by definite fixed patterns. Some 
of the scales are known as battledores, being 
in the form of tennis-rackets, and others are 
known as plumules, or feathers. What 
purpose do these battledore scales and 
plumules serve, and why are they different 
nom the rest ? The answer is, that they 
are perfume bottles or vases, into which the 
sweet scents distilled by the insect from the 
nectar of flowers are poured, kept for use, 
and diffused into the air when fragrance is 
called for. 

It would he impossible for any man in his 
brief lifetime to trace to its source the 
perfumes of all butterflies, and to classify 
them, even if he only gave a brief sniff at 
each in turn, and few men have patience, 
time, and ability to take up the question at 
alL Furthermore, the number of specie^ 
which can be obtained for experiment is 
comparatively small; since the seent- 
bettlea to be of any practical uae must be 
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examined when fresh and fragrant. A 
dead butterfly is of less use for the purpose 
than a dead rose, and not much better than 
a dead cabbage leaf. Dr. Dixey naturally 
turned to those butterflies close to his hand, 
flnding in the common Cabbage Whites 
and their relatives an abundance of speci¬ 
mens for his experiments; and the results 
are certainly surprising. 

Our common small white butterflies give 
out an odour which is a great favourite 
with many people—namely, that of mig¬ 
nonette ; while the large Cabbage White 
produces a characteristic scent described 
by the Doctor as not easily appreciable, but, 
when caught, quite unmistakable. He 
likens it to the perfume given out from the 
petals of a scarlet geranium. Green-veined 
Whites, which are less common, are redolent 
of the verbena; while the Clouded Yellows 
are marked as sweetish and of almost spicy 
odour, which suggests heliotrope. This was 
apparent only in fresh specimens, for the 
butterflies which had been dead some time 
smelt of nothing more romantic than varnish. 
Brimstone butterflies do not tell of any 
particular flower, but rather of a bouquet 
oomposod of many flowers; the Doctor’s 
label on the scent of this species being simply 
the word “ flowery.” The insect, known as 
the Gatekeeper, seems to have given some 


trouble to the perfume hunter; its perfume 
having a slight pungency, which, says 
Dr. Dixey, ” I am now inclined to compare 
with that of sandalwood, though there is 
a delicate flower-like fragrance at the back 
of it.” At another time this butterfly 
conjured up visions of chocolate, while the 
Rock-eyed Underwings gave out a faint 
but heavy sweet odour suggestive of choco¬ 
late creams, which chiefly affected the 
back of the nose. 

How is this minute quantity of perfume 
extracted ? The perfumes of flowers are so 
fleeting and elusive that they have to be 
chained down to commonplace substances 
to prevent their escape; the blooms con¬ 
taining the sweet odours being laid on lard, 
for example, and thus appearing at first in 
the form of pomade. Others, again, are 
distilled in alcohol, and Dr. Dixey in his 
earlier experiments used this medium, with 
the result that the spirit was too strong for 
the scent, and instead of heliotrope, mig¬ 
nonette or chocolate cream, all that met 
the nostrils when the bottle was uncorked 
was the smell of spirit. Then an odourless 
substance was sought for the scent to cling 
to, and was found in starch ; the wings and 
the starch being pounded together in a 
mortar. This was quite successful, and 
enough perfume was obtained from Green- 


veined Whites to make a small sachet of 
the lemon-verbena scent. 

The question arises in this utilitarian age : 
jCan scent from butterflies be got in 
sufficient quantities to pay ten per cent. ?— 
and it is to be feared that a negative answer 
must be given. The perfumes are small 
in quantity, and so difficult to extract and 
troublesome to retain after they are extracted 
that the prospectus of a hmited liability 
company to be formed for their manufactuie 
would have to be flowery in another sense 
to induce the public to subscribe for its 
shares. Anyone who has travelled in a 
perfume-making district knows what an 
astounding number of blossoms are required ; 
and butterflies, although redundant from 
the market-garden point of view, are by no 
means so numerous as to furnish a supply 
for commercial purposes. Moreover, a 
diminution in their numbers would rapidly 
follow if they were hunted down syste¬ 
matically. We must be grateful for this, 
for butterflies are too beautiful to be 
slaughtered wholesale, at the behest of 
the craving for £ a. d. They are both 
elegant and fragrant, which is more than 
can be said of many of their enemies. Happy 
for us if, like them, we go through the world 
diffusing sweetness and gladdening the eye 
with beauty. 



R. M.—Absolutely worthless. Is it likely that a coin 
would bear such an inscription as In Memory 
of the Good Old Days " ? 

C. V. N. C.—It is the usual signal to the driver. The 
lamp is w’aved by the porter until the last van has 
passed the points where the shunting is to take place. 

K. S. H.—Yes, there was a long scries of illustrated 
articles on making a model fire-engine in our 
nineteenth volume. 

A COMPOSITOR.—You can get w’ooden printing presses 
at some of the large toyshops. Try Hamley's in 
Holbom. 

J. E. A. (Victoria).—It was good of you to send the 
photograph of the Melbourne to Adelaide erpress 
train, but we fear we cannot use it. We gave net 
long ago a large plate in colours, showing the ex¬ 
press engines of the world. 

Leo George. —We thank you for the copies of the 
“British Amateur” (official organ of the British 
Amateur Press Association), and hope it will prospe-. 
Frequently we receive letters complaining of the 
troubles incidental to school magazines printed by 
graph, but the cost of letterpress for small numbers 
appears to be prohibitive. We give the names 
of your printers, Messrs. E. and R. llcrdman, 
88 Princes Street, Bishop Auckland, in case any of 
our readers desire an estimate. 


O. H. Nicholson.—Y ou can obtain all the information 
from the Secretary of the Camping Cluu, 8 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, w.O. 

•O. K. (Hungary).—The next fioor but one, by all 
means. Inhere can be no “second next,” for next 
means nighest. 

A. ASH WELL.—Eggs of hawk moths can bo obtained 
of Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, and of other 
natural-history dealers. 

R. MAQUIRB.—1. They are practically sepia drawings 
in Payne’s grey. 2. ” Every Boy’s Monthly ” is not 
now published, being incorporated in the “ B.O.P.” 

Wireless Okpicer. —We have not seen it, but you 
would be informed of the latest by inquiring of 
the Secretary, Marconi Company, Watergate House, 
York Isuildings, Adelphi, or of the Secretary, Lloyd’s 
Register, 71 Fenchurch Street. 

•S. H. (WidfordL—We do not answer such queries 
through the post It is impossible with r,ur tens 
of thousands of readers, and it would be unfair to 
make exceptions. No doubt London mea*iS a lonely 
place to those away from home and new 'x) the great 
city, especially if they have no friendj. But why 
not join some branch of the Y.M.C.A.—that in 
Aldersgate Street for example—and you would soon 
get to know other young fello'K's of a worthy kind, 
and would lose mu<^ of your shyness. 
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TERRIBLE TALE OF 
WOE! 

(AND TRUE, TOO I) 

I SCARCELY knew his saddened face— 

So merry as a rule : 

Yet I’d not met him entering 
But coming out of school I 

He bent his curly bead as though 
To hide a tearful face. 

And tried to choke a sob ; while snails 
Were flattered by his pace 1 

I asked him what there was to cause 
Such pitiable woe ? 

My every guess he answered with 
A sulky kind of ”No.” 

The Matron, ho was positive. 

Could not his trouble end; 

Nor would he see the doctor, for 
“’T^as notliing he could mend.” 

" You haven’t lost your Colours, Dick ? 

I wish you’d tell me, really 1 ” 

“ It’s not as bad as that,” he said, 

** But very, erry nearly.” 

Had he done wrong : did conscience’ prick 
Drive peace of mind away ? 

He said he “ only wished it did— 

’Twos quite the other way. 

" I wouldn’t mind if I’d been bad. 

For * impots ’ never hurt you. 

But all the lines that one can write 
Will not blot out a virtue.” 

And then the awful tnith came out. 
Accompanied by a moan. 

And keen appeals for sj'mpathy 
In ev’ry look and tone. 

Forgetting that " he hated it,” 

By music’s interact won. 

He’d practised twenty minutes more 
Than what he need have done I 

CLEMENT ANTBOBUS HARRIS. 







TIME WILL TELL. 

To any person sending Name and Address we send 
one Packet containing Thirty only of Artistic Id. 
Postcards. When sold send the 2s. you receive for 
same, and we send you, post paid, by return, absolutely 
FREE (no further conditions) one of our Solar Time 
Watches, suitable for Lady or Gent. Yon have only 
Thirty Cards to sell, and we send you. post paid, this 
Useful Present without any further expense whatever. 

Cable Watch Company, 148 Old St., London, E.C. 




GRATIS 

CORONATION GIFT 

to all Stamp Collectors. 

ROYAL SET of UNUSED BRITISH COLONIALS, with 
portraits of H.M. KING GEORGE V. and H.M. QUEEN 
MARY, PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, KING EDWARD 
VII., QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In honour of the Coronation of H.M. George V., Patron and late President 
of the Royal Philatelic Society, we will present the above set of Genuine 
Unused Brttiah Colonial Postagre Stamps, complete in Gem Stamp Case, free 
to all responsible collectors who send l^d. cost of postage (Colonies and 
abroad 3d.) and mention “ H.O.P.” Only one gratis set to each applicant, 
and no set will be sent unless Igd. for postage is enclosed. 

HAVE YOU seen our 1911 Price List and Guide to Stamp collecting? 
Gratis on application and the best Stamp List published. 100 pages, full 
of bargains in Packets, Sets, and Albums, iSco. 

ERRINGTON & IMTAR'TIN. 

_W>UTH HACKNBY, LONDON. 
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BPrAJQMUiAJLP feSVAMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
The»o Btamps are collected by foreisn miwionary 
■ociotlee and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be aleo found the following: 
■carce Pictorial TUNIS. CHIU •Cnew Iflauo), 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. PosUge Id. 
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W B planned as we rode along that we 
should go boldly up to the spy’s whar6 
at lunch-time, and, if he were at home, ask 
him very politely for leave to boil our 
“ billy " on his fire, pretending that we 
had forgotten all about his being scotty 
with us the other day. Once inside his 
whare we would use our eyes all we knew 
how. If he were not at home, why then 
the coast was clear for our search lor his 
credentials. 

Our plans seemed rather mean, and 
made us feel a bit like spies ourselves. But 
we could think of no better, and, as Jim 
said, “ All is fair in war.” 

But when, after tethering our ponies at . 
the bottom of the hill, we climbed up, with 
our lunch-basket and “ billy,” through the 
bush to the cave of the Singing Kettle, and 
from there to the spy’s w'har6, we found 
that neither of our plans would work. 

The spy wasn’t inside his whare, as we 
could see at once, for the door was pad¬ 
locked on the outside. And that same 
padlock barred our search for the creden¬ 
tials, even while it made us more sure than 
ever that he was a spy, for who but a 
sneaking German spy would padlock his 
miserable shanty door in a lonely place 
like that? 

Of course, we might have kicked down 
the door, which seemed to be made out of 
a bit of an old packing-case; but Jim, 
whose dad is a lawyer, said that would be 
called “ breaking and entering,” and was 
altogether in another street than merely 
shoving open a closed door and having a 
squint round inside. We did try squinting 
through the two little panes of glass that 
served as windows. But we weren’t 
trained detectives, and could make nothing 
out of the little we could see in the dark¬ 
ness inside—an old coat, a deal box, and 
some dishes on a shelf. 

'However, we made the best of our ter¬ 
rible disappointment, and agreed to try 
our luck another day. Only we allowed 
that it was real hard work trying to get 
incriminating evidence, especially when 
you lived so far away from the place where 
the evidence could alone be found. 

Going back to the cave, we lit a fire 
and made our “ billy ” tea. Then, sitting 
listening to the weird singing of the Kettle, 
we ate a ripping good lunch—^you can’t 
beat cold pheasant pie and cherry tart for 
limch, / think. 

After that, we fossicked round in the 
bush for a while, and then Jim hoisted the 
empty lunch-basket on his back, and we 
made tracks for our ponies. Just before 
we reached them a bush rope tripped Jim 
up, and in his fall he twisted his ankle. 

While he was groaning and growling and 
rubbing himself, I suddenly remembered 
that^ I’d left my pocket-knife by the 
Singing Kettle after using it at luncn. It 
was a grand knife, with three blades and a 
whole tool-chestful of things besides, and I 
wouldn’t have lost it for anything. So I 
set of! up the hill again, telling Jim, with 
a laugh, to hurry up and get his ankle 
straight before I came back. 

1 found the knife all right, and was 
hurrying out of the cave with it, when I 
caught sight of a biggish piece of white 
paper on the ground outside to the left. I 
knew for certain that it hadn’t been there 
when Jim and I last came out of the cave, 
an hour or so before, and as I ran to pick it 
up, I said to myself, “ The spy is back 
again. He has been prowling bout here 
and dropped it.” 

And the sheet of foolscap told me it was 
his almost as plainly as if it had spoken. 

It was covered with queer lines in red ink, 
going in all directions, and it had crosses 
and dots put here and there, and at the 


bot4om of the sheet there was some writing 
—German I put the words down as, for 
they weren’t either Latin or French, which 
I’m learning at school. 

Now I had never before had the luck to 
see a spy’s plan of another nation’s country, 
but it seemed easy enough for me to see 
that the thing I held in my hand was that, 
though I couldn’t make head or tail of it. 
I was studying it, however, so hard that I 
had neither eyes nor ears for anything else, 
when suddenly it was plucked cut of my 
hand, and my shoulder was seized from 
behind in a grip like a giant’s. I looked 
up, and there was the spy glaring down at 
me! 

My word ! but his face was pretty awful 
to look at! It was all pale and twisted 
with rage, and the look in his eyes made 
me feel suddenly quite cold with fear— 
and somehow until then I, no more than 
Jim, had ever thought of being afraid of 
him. He couldn’t speak at first for rage, 
and when at last words came they were all 
in Ais own lingo—curse words they sounded 
like. And ^1 the time he kept on grip¬ 
ping me harder and harder. 

At first I had been too dazed to say or 
do anything, but now I began to wriggle, 
and cried, ” Let me go ! You are hurting 
me!” 

” Ah so! I hurd the liddle boy,” he 
repeated mockingly. Then he burst out 
with a yell of fiendish laughter—slaughter 
that sounded to me almost as if he were off 
his head. 

” Let me go, please! ” I said again, t^- 
ing hard to speak as if I weren^t afraid. 
” I’ve never done you any harm.” And 
that was quite true, for Jim and I had 
never mentioned to a single soul that we 
were sure he was a German spy. 

'*You will do me no more,” he said 
grimly. 

” But what have I done already, then? ” 
I asked, surprised. 

He shook me in his rage till my teeth 
chattered. ” You make pretend not know ? 
You liddle spy ! ” 

I can tell you, it gave me the queerest 
feeling to hear him calling me a spy. And 
yet I suppose people might call our search 
a sort of spying on the man if they did not 
know that we did it for a noble reason— 
namely, love of our country and Empire. 

” You liddle spy! ” and again he shook 
me. ” You come steal looks in mine house. 
You kill mine true dog frent. Last I 
come distracted to find what I drop here. 
I find you see it—^you haf the secret, mine 
great secret I ” 

His English was much more broken than 
I put it down here, and mixed up with a 
lot of foreign words, but I made it out 
right enough. I couldn’t say I hadn’t his 
secret, because I thought I had—^you know, 
about his being a German spy. But I cried 
out that I had never touched his dog— 
you remember the big surly mongrel that 
bit me the first time we went to the spy’s 
hut? 

” You lie! You does kill mine dog I ” 
he shouted. ” Day after you come here I 
haf never seen him since. You say you 
throw him in the Singing Kettle. You 
steal him sly. You does throw him in.” 

I started trying to make clear to him 
that I had never touched his dog—that 
whatever had happened to the poor cur, 
I had had no hand in ft. But, my word ! 
I might just as well have talked to a mad 
bull. 

“You does kill mine frent dog!” he 
cried fiercely. ” That is von badness. 
But there is the uder vorse badness—vorse 
as if you kill myself. You haf found mine 
secret—the secret that makes mine life. 
Liddle boys that learn great men’s life 


secrets—they must be put where they can¬ 
not babble till the world ends.” 

I thought he was just trying to give me 
a scare, until I looked up at his face. Thoi 
I felt pretty sick. 

I remembered that spies have always to 
do with desperate measures, and being so 
accustomed to be themselves shot without 
trial or lynched by infuriated mobs, so to 
speak, they can’t think anything much of 
doing away with other people. It was as 
natural as anything that this spy should 
want to do away with a boy who had it in 
his power to denoimce him. Only it was 
bally hard luck for me to have fallen into 
his clutches. 

Of course, I couldn’t be such a sneak as 
to try to save my life at the expense oi 
New Zealand, my country. But, thinking 
as hard and as fast as I could, it came to 
me that it wouldn’t be dishonourable to 
make what Jim says his father calls a 
” compromise.” 

So, trying to speak coolly, I said, ” Look 
here, if you’ll swear to me, on the 
solemnest oath you know, that you won't 
make any use of the information you have 
gained about New Zealand, and that you 
will forthwith destroy that paper in my 
presence”—I knew that was the correct 
way of putting it from things I’ve read in 
books—I’ll swear back never to breathe 
to living soul what you’ve been up to here, 
smd I’ll make Jim Ancelon do the same 
afterwards. Then you know you can let 
me go free with an easy mind.” 

‘.‘Let you go free! ” he shouted in a sort 
of furious amazement. ‘* You tell me very 
easy you know what I do—you haf my 
secret. And you, impudent, make bar¬ 
gain—if I promise not make use of what 
mine own toil and study and genius have 
gained me, you vill not tell! No, liddle 
boy, I vill not promise,” he finished, with 
such a fierce, grim look. ” I vill sot 
promise, but you vill not speak just the 
same. Never in this world viU you tell my 
secret. Come! ” 

And, with his long fingers gripping my 
arms like a vice, he began dragging me 
towards the cave. 

‘‘ You are not going to kill me really!” 

I gasped, holding back aa hard as I could. 
‘‘ Oh, you can’t ! you can’t! I’m only a 
boy.” 

‘‘ Liddle boys who know too much can 
vork as great harm as big men. But at 
the bottom of the Singing Kettle it vill not 
matter how much you know.” And h« 
laughed—such a laugh! 

‘‘ You’re not going to put me into the 
Singing Kettle!” I cried, franticall.v 
struggling to free myself. 

” ^ not ? ” he answered, fiercely mock¬ 
ing. “You put mine hound there. Von 
nice hide-place—mine poor hound never 
found—^you never found.” 

As he said this it came home to me, clear 
and certain, in a way it hadn’t before, th.ai 
he actually did mean to kill, and would 
kill, me. Then somehow my nerve seemd 
to go all of a sudden, and I let out a coupU 
of yells that could have been heard more 
than a mile away. 

It wasn’t a very gamey thing to do, for 
there was nobody, of course, to hear ir.; 
except Jim waiting for me beside the 
ponies at the bottom of the hill. And whi’ 
was the use, anyhow, of bringing poor o!d 
Jim into the scrum? He couldn’t prever. 
the ruffian from throwing me into th? 
Singing Kettle, and might likely be thro^i 
in after me to keep him from telling tsl ' 
But, of course, I hadn’t stopped to thir^ 
this out when I yelled. 

However, I wasn’t allowed to yell !• 
for the fiend of a man choked my crlof h; 
ramming a dirty rag of a pocket- handk r 
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chief into my month. I was now, yon bet, helpless as a trussed fowl, and when he wild, horrible langh. ** If your fronts 
kicking and struggling for all I was worth. carried me into the dark cave, 1 felt that 1 come seek you here, I say, ' 1 see liddle ^y 
But, with the ease of a regular Sandow, he had looked my last upon the light of day. go in cave. Then I hear shriek, shriek ! 
pulled my hands behind my back, and, ** I make you von great discoverer, mine I run. Can it be liddle boy haf fall in 
gripping the wrists in one great paw, he liddle f rent. In anoder minute you ^ haf Singing Kettle? Oh, pity! oh, grief!’” 
swung me off the ground, tucKing my Idck- found the bottom of the Singing Kettle, Ana he chuckled with awful sati^action. 
ing legs beneath his other arm. 1 was as vich no man haf done yet,” he said, with a (To be concluded.) 

THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO." 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 

AuUtor of “ A Lad of Grit” eU. 

CHAPTER XXI.—CHECKMATE. 


•• T WANT to ask your advice upon a cer- 

J. tain matter, Mr. Herbert,” said the 
bo’sun to my uncle that same evening. 
The Fortuna still remained at anchor, for 
we were unwilling, owing to the changes 
caused by the seismic disturbance, to make 
a passage in the darkness through the 
oh^s that surrounded the island. 

My uncle and 1 were seated in deck¬ 
chairs enjoying the cool of the evening as 
well as our depressed spirits would allow, 
when Mr. Wilkins approached, holding a 
bundle of papers in his hand. 

” WeU, what is it, Mr. Wilkins? ” 

“I’ve just been overhauling poor 
Dirham’s ditty-box, sir, and there^s some¬ 
thing queer about these letters, t thought 
I’d bKBst show them to you before I mention 
the matter to Mr. Trevena.” 

** They are all from the same individual, 
I notice,” remarked Uncle Herbert as he 
glanced at the address. ” This, I take it, 
IS the first. ” 

It Was a plain envelope, on which was 
written, ** Mr. J. Dirham, Yacht For tuna ^ 
Malta.” Taking out the contents. Uncle 
Herbert held a sheet of closely written 
paper up to the light of a deck-l^p. On 
the top of the paper was the heading, ” The 
Yachtsman’s Fortnightly Journal,” with 
an address at Plymouth. 

” Dear Sir (it ran),—We are in receipt of 
^our letter of the 2i8t ult., and note the 
information given of Fortuna yacht, as 
arranged. Kindlv let us know as soon as 
can be ascertained the lat. and long, of the 
island to which you go. A further sum of 
five shillings has been placed to your 
credit in our ledgers. 

Yours very truly, 

James Ticket (Editor).’* 

“There’s something fishy about this, 
Mr. Wilkins. In the first place, I don’t 
believe there is such a journal as * The 
Yachtsman’s Fortnightly,* and, secondly, 
no editor would pen such un-English 
jargon.” 

“ That’s what I thought, sir ; now read 
this one.** 

The second communication was ad¬ 
dressed to the yacht at Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, and thanked the recipient for the 
information regarding the position of San 
Pnilipo Island. Curiously enough, ’I was 
«igned “James Trickett,” a difference of 
two fetters to the signature of the previous 
«pistle. 

“ Do you think we might show them to 
Mr. Trevena?” asked the bo’sun. “I 
don’t like to worry him, seeing him so cut 
up just at present.” 

“ I don’t think it will do him any harm,” 
replied my uncle. “If anything, it will 
ive him something to occupy his mind. 

am of the opinion that some underhand 
business is afloat, and that Dirham was an 


agent in the matter. However, we’ll see 
what my brother has to say about it.” 

So saying, he led the way to the cabin, 
where my father was sitting brooding over 
the calamities of the day. Without speak¬ 
ing, my uncle handed him the packet of 
letters, which my father carelessly took, 
but before he had read the first two or 
three his face lighted up with animated 
interest. 

“ What do you make of the business ? ” 
asked my uncle. “ It seems a bit of a 
mystery ? ” 

“A mystery? My word!—^the whole 
affair is as clear as daylight. An interested 
party, or parties, must Mve been trying to 
mid out the destination of the Fortuna in 
order to try and cut her out, as it were. 
What surprises me is that a rival expedi¬ 
tion has not appeared on the scene before 
now; but let them come,” he added 
bitterly, “ they are welcome to what’s 
left.” 

“ Then you think the * Yachtsman’s 
Fortnightly Journal* is a myth?” 

“ Undoubtedly. There never was such 
a periodical, and^ it is merely a blind. 
Dirham was a traitor, though perhaps he 
acted in ignorance of the jeopardy in which 
he might have placed us, thinking that he 
was merely giving commonplace informa¬ 
tion to a yachting paper; and 1 am con¬ 
vinced that, judging by the orthographical 
and grammatical errors in these letters, 
that the author is none other than your 
Brazilian friend, the feUow you shot when 
he broke into our house.” 

“ Your explanation seems plausible.” 

“ Nothing could be more simple. The 
Brazilian receives the particulars ''f the 
position of the island from Dirham, who, 
judging by the postmarks and addresses on 
these envelopes, sent the information from 
Port Said or Suez. It was after we left 
Malta, you remember, that the latitude and 
longitude of the island became an open 
secret. No doubt the villain, who may 
be a man of wealth or at least of consider¬ 
able means, knew far more about the trea¬ 
sure than we are aware. He might have 
wormed part of the secret from l^ss Tre¬ 
vena or his son daring their residence near 
Pernambuco. However, he receives the in¬ 
formation, for, as you see here, he acknow¬ 
ledges the receipt of it, and I’ll be greatly 
surprised if a private steam-yacht has not 
been chartered to try and carry off the trea¬ 
sure before we arrived at the island.” 

“ I should like to witness their disap¬ 
pointment,” remarked my uncle. 

“ It would not be greater than mine is,” 
replied my father, relapsing into a depres¬ 
sive tone at the thought of our ill-fortune. 
“ Two poor fellows have been sacrificed to 
the lust of gold, and the bulk of the trea¬ 
sure lies at the bottom of the sea.” 

“ You may recover it yet, sir,” exclaimed 


the bo’sun. “The divers are willing to 
make the attempt, and it may be that there 
is less water at the spot where the whaler 
sank than we know of.” 

“ No, Mr. Wilkins,” replied my father, 
emphatically, “I’ll have no more lives 
risked in the matter. The stuff can stay 
where it is. After all, we have not done 
so badly, if we do not take into considera¬ 
tion the two deplorable fatalities. The two 
large chests, four boxes of specie, and Uie 
gold plate are not to be sneezed at, and, as 
I have already announced to the crew, every 
man will be well provided for when the 
treasure is shared out. Even now we have 
done better than most of the treasure¬ 
hunting syndicates that have been formed 
in recent years, for we have a substantial 
balance in hand.” 

“ Then we’ll weigh anchor to-morrow, 
sir? ” asked the bo^un. “ Everything is 
ship-shape—stores, water, and b^ast are 
alxmrd.” 

“You must have worked well,” ex¬ 
claimed my father enthusiastically. “ Yes, 
to-morrow at daybreak.” 

The rasping of the windlass and the 
clinking of the cable as it came slowly in¬ 
board were the welcome sounds that greeted 
my ears early the next morning, and, 
jumping out of my bunk, I proceeded to 
dress in order to have a glimpse of San 
Philipo Island before it was lost to view. 
But before I was half-way through that 
operation a hoarse voice shouted “ Sail- 
ho! ” 

“ What can that be?” I asked mvself. 
“ Is it the missionary ship returning? ” 

The next instant the l^’sun came run¬ 
ning down the companion, and, knocking at 
the door of my father’s cabin, he exclaimed, 
“ A large steam-yacht approaching, air.” 

“ Any flag? ” 

“ No, sir; she shows no colours.” 

“ How far away is she? ” 

“ About two miles to the south-east, and 
she’s making straight for the island.” 

“The rival treasure-seekers!” I ex¬ 
claimed excitedly. “Now for some excite¬ 
ment,” and, hastily completing my toilet, 
1 rushed on deck, where Uncle Herbert, 
Dr. Conolly, and the crew, save those who 
manned the windlass, were intently watch¬ 
ing the approach of the strange craft, 
and presently we were joined by my 
father. 

The vessel, which had apparently been 
making about eleven knots, was now within 
half a mile, and her engines were eased 
down preparatory to anchoring. She was 
about two hundred tons displacement, with 
schooner bows, and carried two pole masts. 
With a telescope I saw the crew, clustered 
up for’ard. regarding us with the same 
cariosity tkat we were bestowing upon 
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them. They were moatly dark-featured, 
some being black, and were rigged out in 
white canvas clothing and red-stocking 
caps. On the bridge were five or six men, 
evidently officers, in dark-blue uniforms, 
plentifully embellished with gold lace and 
buttons. A more inappropriate uniform 
for the tropics would be hard to obtain, 
unless it were a motor-coat; but it seemed 
evident from their love of finery that these 
men came from a Latin nation—Italy or 
Spain, or one of their offshoots. 

“Up and down ! ’’ shouted the bo’sun, 
who was superintending the weighing of 
the anchor, referring to the fact that the 
chain had ^ready tf^en the weight of our 
ground-tackle of! the bottom. 

“ Avast heaving ! ” he continued, at a 
sign from my father, and the clanking of 
the winch ceased, the dripping anchor 
hanging just clear of the surface. In the 
tideless sea, with not a breath of wind 
to ruffle the absolutely calm water, the 
Fortuna lay motionless, awaiting the 
approach of her rival. 

“ Blessed if I don’t know *er,” exclaimed 
one of the crew. “Why, if she ain’t the 
old Erwy-hony that used ter lie off Priddy’e 
*Ard when I was in the Nelson I’ll eat my 
’at.” 

“The what did he say?” I asked the 
doctor. 

“ The Hermione I suppose he means,” he 
replied with a smile. 

“ Hoist our colours,” ordered my father, 
and the blue ensign was run up to the 
mizzen-truck, where it hung motionless in 
the still atmosphero. 

The strange yacht still held on her course, 
and slowly, so slowly that it seemed like an 


exhibition of sulky reluctance, her ensign 
was hoisted, and simultaneously, with a 
heavy splash and a loud rattle of chain, the 
anchor was let go. 

To me, her colours, as they hung in folds 
from her mainmast head, appeared to be a 
mixture of blue, green, and yellow, but my 
ignorance of their nationality was dispelled 
by a general exclamation, “ The Brazilian 
ensign ! ” 

“ There you are ! Am I not right ? ” said 
my father. 

“ Yes,” replied Uncle Herbert, who was 
studying the group on the bridge through 
a glass. “ And see that fellow by the chart- 
house door, the second from the end? I 
would know him anywhere in spite of his 
brass-bound togs. It’s our old acquaint¬ 
ance, alias James Ticket, right enough. But 
see him scowl.” 

“ They’re signalling, sir,” said Lord, the 
quartermaster, as a string of bunting flut¬ 
tered up from her bridge. 

“ International code; I want to commu¬ 
nicate,” reported the bo’sun. 

“Reply in the negative,” repeated my 
father; “ and give my compliments to the 
Editor of the * Yachtsman’s Fortnightly.’ ” 

The motor throbbed, and the Fortuna^ 
gathering way, showed her stern to the 
Brazilian yacht, the crew of which were 
dividing their attention between the vessel 
that had baulked their enterprise and the 
gaunt outlines of the hulk of the San 
Philipo, as, raised on the summit of the 
reef, she stood out boldly against the cliffs 
of the treasure island. 

In another hour we had caught a favour¬ 
ing breeze, and the scene of our many and 
varied adventures had disappeared breath 
[thb end.] 



the horizon. The Fortuna was homeward 
bound. 

Little remains to be said concerning the 
San PhUipo treasure. The Fortuna had a 
long, though pleasant, passage home, Dr. 
Conolly leaving the yacht at SingaMre. 
where he received a cablegram from 
London offering him his long-desired poEt 
as medical officer on a liner. 

Yadillah took his discharge at Suez, and. 
with a fair share of the spoils, announced 
his intention of setting up as a bumboatman 
at that port. 

Eighteen months after our departnre the 
Fortuna entered Fowey Harbour, whew an 
enthusiastic welcome awaited us. 

Once more we were back iii our home at 
Polruan, Alec Johnstone remaining as a 
trusted servant. The rest of the crew of the 
Fortuna have scattered far and wide, bat 
we frequently hear from most of them, 
while the bo’sun and the quartermaster, 
who have bought pretty little cottages near 
Falmouth, often pay us a welcome visit. 

The proceeds of the residue of the trea¬ 
sure have been judiciously invested, and 
the only thing that apparently troubles mv 
father is the importunities of the Inland 
Revenue authorities. 

One link serves to remind me forcibly of 
the past. Over the door of the now reboDt 
summer-house that had played an impor¬ 
tant part in this story is fixed the hage 
graven image which we had brought from 
the treasure island; and I never look at it 
without vividly recalling the terrifyinr 
ordeal 1 underwent when lying bound and 
helpless before the figure-head of the •Son 
Philipo. 



PETTYCHAP AT ST. MATTHEW’S: 


T he midsummer examinations were in full 
swing, and all those fellows who took 
an interest in such things, and could stand 
the monotony of them, were hard at work. 
Petty chap, who did not seem to vrorry in 
the least about them, was forging ahead of 
all the rest in his usual nonchalant way. 
Not that any of the results had been pub¬ 
lished, but it is always easy to guess who 
will come out top. There was only one 
scholarship connected with these exams., 
but this entitled the lucky winner to two 
years’ tuition. 

Shipley and Hazard were sitting on the 
bank of the river one afternoon under the 
shade of the trees, and naturally (Shipley 
being present) the conversation turned on 
the exams. 

“ I don’t know what’s the matter with 
you. Bill,” said Hazard carelessly. “You 
seem jolly miserable just now. Anything 
wrong? ” 

Shipley looked down into the water. 

“ No,” he said moodily. “ At least 
nothing much. It’s that scholarship, you 
know. Hazard. You wouldn’t ^derstand, 
but—but I’m awfully keen on winning it.” 

Hazard knew the position of his com¬ 
panion, and on what footing he was in the 
school, and nodded sympathetically. 

“ Oh, yes, I can,” he said. “ You think 
it would please your mother, and show your 


SOME SCHOOL STORIES. 

By ROBERT BOYLE. 

VI.—HOW PETTYCHAP LEFT ST. MATTHEW’S. 

uncle that his kindness isn’t thrown away. 
Isn’t that it ? ” 

“ That’s it exactly ! ” exclaimed Shipley 
in a grateful way. “You see, it’s rather 
different with you other fellows. Your 
uncles aren’t paying for your schooling, and 
you don’t feel sort of bound to work out of 
pure gratitude.” 

“No,” returned Hazard, “most of us 
don’t. And for that very reason I think 
you stand a jolly good chance of getting 
through.” 

“By rights,” went on Shipley gravely, 
“ I ought. But there’s one thing you 
haven’t reckoned for.” He gripped 
Hazard’s knee firmly between his finger 
and thumb, and went on distinctly : “If 
there’s a fellow opposing you with more 
brains than you, all your hard work and 
effort, and the funk it produces, are dead 
against you. ’ ’ 

Hazard did not quite follow, but he 
nodded. Without bothering to go very 
deeply into his companion’s meaning, it was 
plain that Shipley was afraid of some one. 

• “ Who is it ?” he asked simply. 

“ Pettychap,” answered Shipley. “I 
was all right up to the history exam., but 
he has fairly bowled me out over that. I 
know it, for he told me that he had 
answered every question, and was pretty 
sure they were all right. It does seem 


hard. I don’t believe the chap wants the 
scholarship, and—my word !—it means 
pretty nearly everything to me.” 

A little later Hazard met Pettychap 
and mentioned what had passed between 
him and Shipley just as a matter of interest- 

“ Poor old Shipley,” laughed Pettychap. 
“ Always was a queer bloke ! ” And he too 
strolled on his way. 

No one saw Pettychap as he strode along 
the river bank. He was fighting with him¬ 
self : whether it was good^and bad self I 
cannot say, for it seems to me that there 
was a little of both on each side. At last 
the struggle was over; he had thought it all 
out in bis lopsided way. He could not 
win the scholarship, which, as far as money 
went, meant nothing to him, and then hand 
it over to Shipley, who vrould certainly be 
second best. That these two would come 
first and second we were all confident, and 
that it was the history paper which would 
gain Pettychap his first he himself knew 
well. Therefore, his mind being made up, 
he proceeded to plot his own downfall m 
history. 

How strong had been the fight and wh^ 
a lot he proposed to sacrifice for his chum a 
sake he alone knew. His father in a banter¬ 
ing way had predicted that he would ^ 
badly at school, and Pettychap longed to be 
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able to write of a great success in his next 
letter to the African plantation. But now 
that letter was to remain unwritten for 
ever. 

“ Oh, well," he said aloud to the rushes, 
" what does it all matter? Yes, it would 
have been nice, but I shall get a second, 
and the old man will understand when I 
tell him." 


The school clock boomed out the hour of 
midnight from its place in the roof as Petty- 
chap slid noiselessly out of his bed and 
slipped on his shoes. Without a sound he 
crept out of the dormitory and down the 
stairs. His old intrepid courage, bred on 
an African farmstead, had at last whis¬ 
pered to him a way in which he could put 
his project into effect. It was a really 
desperate and foolhardy method ; but, as 
w'as his nature, he wa.s going about his busi¬ 
ness in his own way. 

Along the corridor he crept—crept, but 
standing upright and boldly creeping ; 
Pettychap never sneaked along. Down the 
stairs he trod as noi.selessly as a cat, and, 
finally, by way of many winding passages, 
found himself outside the Head’s study. 
Hardly a sound, save the occasional rattle 
of a window, disturbed him. In his hand 
he carried a few sheets of foolscap, all 
neatly ruled and headed " History Paper " 
in the same way as those which now w’aited 
inspection on the Head’s desk. 

Pettychap turned the handle of the 
study door, and had pushed it carefully 
some inches open, when suddenly he 
stopped. 

From the slowly widening crack a beam 
of light shone forth. Pettychap did not 
gasp, but he felt his scalp tingling and 
a flo(^ of warmth overspread his chest, and 
he felt himself breathing deeply as if after 
a long sprint. The Head was still in his 
study. 

Thus Pettychap waited in bold resigna¬ 
tion for the dreaded voice to say " Come 
in." It was all up with him now, he was 
as good as expelled already ; but even that, 
he had time to reflect, would gain him his 
end, and he began to be sorry he had rotted 
his time away. 

Still there came no snimnons to enter : 
perhaps, Pettychap thought, the Doctor 
was waiting for the intruder’s head to peep 
round the door, thus running himself un¬ 
bidden into the very arms of justice.* Yes, 
possibly, but more likely he was waiting 
for the culprit to repent and flee. Masters 
are a better lot (some of ’em) than we think. 
The thought filled Pettychap with indigna¬ 
tion : he pictured himself sneaking away 
in the way he had come. 

"If he thinks I’ll do that, he’s mis¬ 
taken," muttered Pettychap slowly, and, 
suddenly pushing the door further open, 
w'ith head erect he stepped into the room. 
For a moment after he had entered, the 
light dazzled his eyes, but, on becoming 
accustomed to it, he looked about him, 
taking in a sight which filled him with 
silent laughter. 

For there, on a sofa at the far end of 
the room, lay Dr. Belsea in a most un¬ 
imposing position—fast asleep ! A stodgy 
book of essays had tumbled from his hand, 
and now lay, some of its leaves crumpled 
beneath it, on the floor beside the sofa. 

For a moment the boy hesitated ; then the 
daring, which was more a part of him than 
any of his other characteristics, got the 
better of his discretion, and, seeing the 
desk open to his right with all the papers 
heaped upon it, he made towards it and 
sat down in the Doctor’s chair. 

Actually with a feeling of pleasure at the 
danger he courted, he began seriously and 


calmly to get to work. Quite cool, yet with 
the thrill of excitement that he loved, he 
selected his own and Shipley’s papers from 
among the rest; then, clearing a place for 
himself on the desk, he brought his clean 
sheets of paper into place and proceeded 
to write out his history questions afresh. 

Cold-bloodedly he killed his chance of 
success in the exam.; with Shipley’s paper 
close at hand for reference, he shaped his 
answers so as to give his friend every 
chance of a win. 

His back as he worked was turned 
towards the Head, who still slept peace¬ 
fully on. At first as he worked he cared 
little whether he was detected or not, a 
fact which probably would account for his 
coolness. The strange circumstances had 
excited him at the outset, and the fact 
that his fears before entering the room 
had been groundless had made him per¬ 
fectly reckless. But afterwards, as his 
task of self-sacrifice neared completion, and 
he saw his hopes for Shipley and himself 
in a fair way to be satisfied—then it was 
that fear gripped him again. As he saw 
that there was yet a chance of doing the 
deed and not being found out, his anxiety 
to have done with it and to get away in 
safety became most acute. As he wrote 
the last few lines his fear grew steadily 
upon him : he dared not look round—the 
thought of turning and meeting the Head’s 
two wide-open eyes with his own made him 
shudder. He shrank and cowered as he 
sat and wrote doggedly on. The perspira¬ 
tion was under his eyes, on his cheeks and 
upper lip. 

Suddenly he gave a gasp of despair—the 
door, set in motion by a little gust of wind 
from the open window, creaked on its 
hinges and slammed to. He stopped 
writing and waited, absolutely given up to 
terror. 

Nothing happened. Then the awful 
thought that perhaps the Doctor was 
awake and watching him sent him 
feverishly on with the papers. He could 
feel the two spots in his back where he 
knew those eyes were resting. 

At last the work was done, and, crouch¬ 
ing as if fearing a blow, he packed up the 
papers in a heap as he had found them. 
Then, with his original paper in his hand, 
he rose from his seat and prepared to leave 
the room. 

His work was done. Deliberately and 
with his own hands he had wrecked his 
chance for the scholarship, and in doing 
so had established Shipley’s success beyond 
a doubt. Being Pettychap, he had gone 
the most reckless way about the business. 
There were many other and less hazard¬ 
ous ways of accomplishing his end, but 
these, if they did occur to him—but, there, 
they didn’t and never would. 

[the 1 


His hand was on the door, and his spirits 
were rising. Dare he take a last look at 
the Doctor ?—ho looked so jolly odd 
snoring on the sofa! 

" Pettychap ! ’’ 

He stopped, hardly knowing why. 
Some one had called his name in a low 
voice and with apparent reluctance, and 
the boy thought he detected a note of pain 
in it. His heart seemed to bump about 
in his chest, and his brain became numb, 
except for the one thought—" Found out! " 
The next instant he swung manfully 
round and confronted the master. The 
latter was still lying on the sofa, but his 
eyes were wide open. 

" My boy, my boy ! " came the words, 
with a strange tenderness. " Pettychap, 

I knew you were reckless : I knew you 
gave more healthy trouble than any other 
boy in the school; but I did not know you 
were a sneak. I always thought of you 
as your father’s son, and as such I have 
always trusted you. Now I see that I have 
deceived myself." 

He spoke without anger, and with 
genuine pity, and as Pettychap began to 
realise this a feeling of unpardonable pride 
arose within him. " What mattered it 
what they thought ? ’’ he demanded fiercely 
of himself. If the Doctor was blind 
enough to misunderstand his pupil’s pur¬ 
poses (and under the circumstances it 
seemed quite natural that he should)—if he 
could suspect him of so despicable an 
action—well, let him ! 

Indeed, what was the school, with its 
population of Buckstones and Hazards, to 
a boy like Pettychap, brought up in a big 
country and taught above all to act big- 
heartedly and to rely upon himself, above 
all things? Thoughts such as these held 
Pettychap silent. Bah! Nothing mat¬ 
tered, so long as the old man understood. 

And that was how Pettychap left St 
Matthew’s, and left me in silent agony. 

I only, of all the school, knew the rights 
of the case. Again and again I implored 
him to speak out and clear himself, but 
all to no purpose. 

"Who would believe me?" he asked 
carelessly. " I don’t want to give them 
the chance of disbelieving me." 

I do not defend him in the least—that is 
not my business : I am only setting down 
the facts. He was a queer mixture of 
strength and weakness, and I often wonder 
what has become of him—what sort of a 
man he has grown to be. 

The Head was puzzled when he read the 
History Papers, and later some inkling of 
the truth may have dawned upon him. But 
that was long afterwards—long after 
Pettychap had gone, and the old man had 
understood. 

:nd.] 



WORTH NOTING! 

The Editor has several Thrilling 
Stories in preparation for Early 
Numbers of the “ B.O.P.” 


Jli 
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A Holiday Mountain Adventure. 

By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 

Author of ** The ‘ Starlight'M ’ Oueat^" “ An Interrupted Cruise,” etc. 


A FEW years ago, I and a friend spent 
our holiday early in June, amongst 
the mountains, lulls, streams anci l ikes of 
North Wales—glorious fortnight to us, for 
we loved iisliing, climbing, and long rambles 
amongst fine scenery, all three of which 
pastimes we could indulge to their fullest 
extent, in the spot we had chosen on the 
Carnarvonshire Coast. 

But the best of times must come to an 
end; my chum left me to return to his work 
in London, and I found my. elf alone for the 
final two days of my freedom, before being 
obliged to follow him. 

Everyone knows how terribly quickly the 
last few days of the holidays seem to fly, 
and I determined to moke the most of ray 
two by getting up early and staying out 
late, and also to cram in as much of the 
three things mentioned above— i.e. fishing, 
scenery, and climbing—as I possibly could. 

No difficulty presented itself in combining 
all three in one expedition, we had chosen 
our locality with that very object in view. 
Glorious scenery both of landscape and 
sea surrounded us on every hand, and one 
had only to stroll a short distance inland to 
find oneself in the midst of hills which 
steepened rapidly into mountains, which last 
were full of streams and Uyns full of lively 
trout. 

Our favourite fishing lake, or llyn as it 
is called in Welsh, lay about five miles away 
in a lonely but beautiful cup of the hilH 
almost at the foot of the highest mountain 
of the district, Y-Foel-Fras, and I decided 
to pay this little happy hunting-ground a 
farewell visit, much regretting that my 
chum would not be with me to enjoy the 
long scramble in the hills and the various 
happenings of the day, for the enjoyment 
of such an expedition is increased intensely 
by having a kindred spirit to share it with. 

But this could not be, so I made up my 
mind to get the most I could out of it alone, 
and to write and tell him if anything 
happened which should seem worth report¬ 
ing. 

It was only about half-past eight when I 
left my lodgings, fully equipped with rod, 
creel, landing-net, and lunch, and I rejoicod 
greatly to find that it was a perfect morn¬ 
ing, a slight white mist hanging over the 
higher h^, betokening a brilliant day 
when the sun should have sucked up the 
moisture. 

I struck straight across country to Llyn 
Aber, the lake of my desires, despising a 
road which might have taken me part of the 
way, with a slight ditour, giving me an 
easier but less interesting walk. I much 
preferred the five-mile tramp across the 
open hills, with springy turf under my feet, 
lovely views all around, and an occasional 
scramble up and down steep places to vary 
the monotony. 

The first half-mile or so led me through 
the outskirts of the village, but I was very 
soon past the houses, and out on the open 
moorland above and behind them. Straight 
before me now rose a fairly high hill which I 
must skirt round and leave on my left hand, 
the way—^there was no path—^leading ever 
gently upwards towards a higher and 
longer range of hills on the right front. 
The object of my journey led over this 
T.age, and it took me a good half-hour before 
I reached the lower slopes and turned round 
for a good look at the glorious scene behind 
me, meanwhile resting my lungs and limbs 
before beginning the climb. 


PART I. 

Below me lay the village I had just left, 
beyond which was a sweep of shore, the open 
sea to the North, the Menai Straits to the 
West, and beyond the latter the whole of 
Anglesey, spread out like a map. From 
this spot on a clear evening I once saw the 
far-off serrated line of the Isle of Man moun¬ 
tains, looming a light blue on the horizon, 
and completing a panorama the beauty of 
which is hardly to be surpassed in the 
British Islands. 1 turned my back at last 
on this lovely scene, hard as it was to do 
so, and set my face resolutely towards the 
climb. 

Puffing and panting up the steep grussy 
slopes, Sippery in the dry weather, my 
way was made interesting by the ring- 
ouzels, which flew from bush to bush in 
front of me, scolding in their funny little 
piping voices, and looking very much like 
ordinary blackbirds iVith white patches on 
their throats. 

Glad I was, though, to reach the top at 
last, and once again to rest a moment, this 
time turning my gaze forward instead of 
behind. It was a very different scene 
which met my eyes; a great lonely valley 
lay at my feet, at the bottom of the steep on 
which I sat. Along this valley, with twisting 
and turning course, flowed the small river, 
full of tiny trout, which had its source in 
the llyn I was bound for. Across on the 
other side of the valley the view was bounded 
by a rugged rocky mountain, 2,000 odd feet 
in height, which rejoices in the strange 
Welsh name of Y-I^osgyl, while away to 
the left, right at the head of the valley and 
shutting it in, was Drum, a round-topped 
hill of 2,500 feet, and beyond and between 
them lx)th, dominating the wholo'wild scene, 
a far larger and more beautiful mountain, 
Y-Foel-Fras, in all his glory of 3,000 odd 
feet and pinnacled top, rear^ his majestic 
head. 

My lake was not yet in sight, for the valley 
takes a sharp bend to the right as if to avoid 
Drum, and slopes sharply upwards to a cup 
in the hiUs right at the foot of Y-Foel Fras, 
and in this cup, swept by mysterious currents 
of air, now black in the shadow of cloud, now 
lashed to white foam by a mountain squall, 
now blue and calm in the brilliant sunshine, 
lies the lovely little Llyn Aber, swwming 
with lively little golden trout. 

Striking off to the left, I took my way along 
the narrowest of sheep tracks which mean¬ 
dered away towards the head of the valley, 
and was so small that my feet just fitted 
into it, making it necessary to put one in 
front of the other all the time; awkward 
walking, as the hill rose sharply to my left, 
and dropped almost sheer down to the 
valley on the other side ; a place and mode of 
progression not suited to weak heads, and 
much hated by a certain acquaintance of 
mine, whom I once brought that way before 
I had discovered his proclivities. I now 
took it in preference to scEambling 
down into the depths of the valley ana 
up again to the lake on the other side, 
eventually, after about half-an-hour’s 
further walking, rounding the head of the 
said valley, under Drum, and so crossing 
on more or less level ground to the lake. 

Every “ B-O.P.” fisherman doubtless 
knows that feeling of eager impatience when 
he has at last reached the water-side after a 
long walk. What a waste of time it seems 
to have to stop and put one’s rod together. 
How aggravating gut traces and tangled 
flies can be, as our trembling fingers try to 


tie them on in such haste, whilst oar eyes 
are wandering away to the water in search 
of “ rises,” and every moment so occupied 
seems to mean a fish un-caught, a goloen 
opportunity missed. And then the fervid 
hope with which the first cast is at length 
m^e, hope soon to be resolved into glorious 
joy if the fish are on the feed, or to die a 
fingering dopresring death if, after hours of 
patient s hipping, not a trout has risen to 
our lures, change them as we will; not a 
sign of ring or ripple on the glassy stillness 
of the water denotes either a feeding Hsh 
or a breeze which may rouse them out o1 
their sullen indifference. 

How I should love to tell in detail th< 
happenings of that day, the cunning ernf 
with which I enticed a good trout with a dr 
fly in a calm which occurred in the middl* 
of the day. How I rose the best fish I hai 
ever seen in the lake, but missed him, no 
could ever move him again, though I trie* 
half-a-dozen different times with as man; 
flies—these and many other happenings mad 
up a delightful and interesting day, with a 
average basket of fish at the end of it; h\ 
ray story does not deal with this part. < 
ray experiences, and I must hasten on l 
tell what happened later, so late that 
was thinking of packing up and going hom 
before anything occurred to show th 
something out of the common was about 
disturb my peace. 

So lovely was the evening that, in spi 
of the fish going clean off the feed, I linger 
on by the water-side till sunset, casting i 
line in an absent-minded manner now a 
again, and letting my eyes rove over 1 
hiUs between casts, my enjoyment of 1 
lovely lights and shades thrown by i 
sinking sun being somewhat lessened by 
unwelcome thought of how soon I sho 
have to leave all this beauty and excha: 
it for the hot close streets of Tendon. 

It was during one of these reveries t 
my eye was arrested by a sight that i 
moment brought me back to the present, 
patch of brilliant fight rested on the u^ 
slopes of the mountain Drum, at the h 
of the Aber Valley, and in the centr< 
the patch was a lonely figure, which 1 
not till this minute noticed 

1 did not think anything of it at I 
imagining that it was some shepherd loo 
for one of his many semi-wild ^eep, w' 
wanderecl at will over the wide slopes, 
as I took my rod to pieces, I watched L 
what he was doing, partly out of cuiic 
partly because in all that wild lands 
he was the only Uving creature to be 
barring the sheep. 

It was then that my interest wa^ i 
aroused, by the strange and unaecoun 
movements of the figure. When I 
siehted him he was walking slowly alon 
side of the hill, rather in the direction < 
lake, but when I looked again, my attc 
being taken up for a moment by a rod 
which refused to come apart, ho had t 
right round, and was walking back ag 
the opposite direction, with the same 
gait. ‘‘ I suppose he has found wb 
wanted,” I thought. “ I wonder wJ 
was.” The next moment my idle won 
was turned into amazement, for the 
figure sat itself down on a rock and g 
to bow its head into its hands, rena 
motionless for a time. 

Then, as I watched, it sprang up, 
short way up the mountain, stopped 
rmi back agam, and 1 could almo^ < 
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I saw it wring its hands, as if in terrible 
distress. 

I stood and gazed at the distant figure, 
much perplexed. That it was no shepherd 
was evident, yet who in the world could bo 
wandering alone about the mountains at 
dusk, without making any attempt at 
returning to civilisation before darkness 
fell, and, above all, behaving almost like 
one distraught. 

Drum is by no means a difficult or danger¬ 
ous mountain, though the slope below the 
wanderer was quite a steep one, far too 
steep and rough to be negotiated in comfort 
or even safety in the dark, and I felt quite 
angr}*^ with the figure for behaving in such a 
foolish manner, because it began to dawn 
on me pretty forcibly that I should have to go 
a mile or more out of my way, undertake a 
steep scramble, and that when I ought to 
be hastening homewards, just to find out 
what was the matter, if the stranger did not 
very soon show signs of more sense. 

This he did not do, but continued to 
carry on his mysterious movements until 
I had packed up everything and was ready 
for my long tramp homewards, but I felt 
that it was quite impossible for mo to go 
homo and leave a fellow-being up on that 
lonely mountain-side all night, without at 
all events finding out what was the matter, 
and offering aid if needed, though I must 
confess it was with no great good-will towards 
that same fellow-being that I turned to my 
right on leaving the lake and began a climb 
at right angles almost to my proper route, 
instead of an easy descent into the valley 
of the Aber River. 

Now, certain unpleasant ideas began to 
form in my mind about this person up 
above me on the fast darkening hillside. 
Suppose he should turn out to be a dangerous 
lunatic ? What a pleasant position I should 
be in, miles away from anyone or anywhere. 
What on earth should I do ? Knock him 
down and tie him up safely till the morning, 
keeping vigil all night by his side, or leave 
him to his meanderings, hasten down to Aber, 
or the nearest police station, and give notice ? 

All the while I was climbing the first 
steep incline of the mountain my thoughts 
ran in this vein, so much had I been im¬ 
pressed by the strange behaviour of the 
unknown one I was even now nearing, 
though for the moment he was hidden 
from me by the swell of the hill above me. 

Presently, however, I rounded a bend in 
the side of the hill and came full in sight 
of my quest, and at that all my qualms 
of an awkward encounter vanished, though 
mystification and curiosity, mingled with a 
rather contemptuous pity, remained. 

I was nearer to him than I had expected, 
not more than a couple of hundred yards at 
the outside, and I had a full view of him 
from where I stood, though he had not 
noticed me, having returned to his rock, and 
sitting there with bowed head, his hands 
hanging idle and limp at his sides, the very 
picture of hopeless misery. 

He was only a youth, not more than 
eighteen I afterwards discovered, and at 
first I thought ho was much less. Slightly 
made and rather tall, with a pale weak 
face and loosely knit figure, he looked the 
very last person one would have expected to 
meet on a lonely mountain-side at such a 
time. His dress was of the sort and cut 
affected by the average young townsman, 
of the shop-assistant class, when out on a 
holiday, a “ get up *' which considerably 
enhanced his look of incongruity with his 
surroundings, and increased the mystery of 
his presence there. 

1 walked straight towards him, and had 
got within fifty yards of his rock before he 
looked up and noticed my arrival. 


I shall never forget the look on his face 
when he first raised it—it was the expression 
of one who is at the “ end of his tether,” 
utterly and completely given up to such 
hopelessness that I was more than ever at 
a loss to find a reason for his behaviour. 
When he saw me, however, he scrambled 
to his feet, came towards me with arms 
outstretched, as if I was as one sprung from 
the earth to his assistance, some of the 
despairing look went out of his face, and 
two largo tears—apparently of thankful 
relief—ran down his pale cheeks. 

‘‘ What in the world is the matter ? ” I 
said, rather roughly I fear, for his unmanly 
weakness made me feel distinctly angry. 
“ Are you lost, or afraid to climb down 
this hill, or what is it ? ” 

” Oh, worse than that! Worse than 
that! ” he cried in a broken voice. “ I’ve lost 
my friend, and I fear he must be killed.” 

This put rather a more serious aspect 
on the look of affairs, and I saw visions of 
myself and this hopeless youth spending tho 
night for some person who might even now 
be lying at the bottom of some precipice or 
other, with a broken leg—or worse ! 

‘‘ CJome,” I said, putting aside these 
unwelcome ideas till I had heard more, 
” let’s sit down a minutb, and you tell mo 
all about it, how you come to be here, and 
where you managed to miss this friend of 
yours.” 

He sat down obediently, with some return 
of his hopeless manner, and tried to explain 
matters, a job which took him some time, 
so involved was his aceount of his wanderings, 
and so vague was he as to direction, distance, 
and time. Put shortly, and as I managed at 
length to piece his rambling account toge¬ 
ther, the facte of the matter were as follows; 

He and his friend, both of them clerks 
in a business firm in Liverpool, were spending 
their holiday at Bangor, and had that 
morning set out on an excursion into tho 
mountains together. Bicycling out of 
Bangor, they had left their machines at a 
wayside cottage, the whereabouts of which 
he could not explain; they had struck out at 
random into tho hills, and had followed up 
valleys, skirted round hills too steep to 
climb, in the most careless way, taking no 
particular note of direction. About four 
o’clock they began to feel tired, which is 
hardly to be wondered at, seeing how utterly 
unaccustomed they were to such a walk, 
and agreed that it was time they turned 
homeward. It was then, and not till then, 
it came homo to their town-bred minds 
that they had no idea where they were, nor 
in which direction they should start to 
regain the road and find their bicycles. 

The elder of tho two (the one whom I had 
not yet seen) had a brilliant idea; telling his 
companion to sit down and wait for him, 
he said he would climb to the top of tho hill 
nearest, which happened to be this very 
Drum, from which he would be sure to get 
a glimpse of tho sea, and so get a general 
idea of tho direction. This plan was acted 
on at once, and my new acquaintance (whose 
name I learned was Barret) sat himself down 
to wait patiently for tho other’s return. 

For some time he felt quite comfortable, 
expecting every minute to see his friend’s 
figure appear on the skyline ; but as minutes 
lengthened out into half-an-hour, and from 
half-an-hour into an hour, panic seized him, 
the panic of loneliness in a vast silent space, 
where there is no sight nor sound of human 
comp>anionship, where the very vastness of 
hill and valley seems to become too great to 
bear, and the very silence seems to shut one 
in like an impalpable wall. 

He could sit still no longer; he felt as if 
he must cry out to pierce the stillness; he 
walked restlessly up and down, watching 


all the while in more and more frenzied 
anxiety for the sight of his friend, and at 
last, as he did not come, he did the worst 
thing possible under the circumstanees— 
resolved to follow in search of him. Tho 
rest of the afternoon, or rather evening, he 
had spent in aimless wanderings on and 
about Drum, till at last he had com¬ 
pletely confused himself once more, and 
now did not even know where was the 
spot at which they had parted, and at which 
he might possibly find his friend waiting 
for him. This last he did not trouble himself 
so much about, as ho had an unshakable 
conviction in his poor frightened dazed 
head that his friend was lying either dead 
or disabled somewhere on tho mountain-side. 

As a matter of fact, I could not help 
admitting to myself, though I tried to 
conceal it from the miserable Barret, that 
this last—namely, the possibility of disable¬ 
ment of hi.s ln.^.sing friend—was all too likely. 
Drum is not a particularly difficult nor 
dangerous mountain, but for anyone un¬ 
accustomed to climbing, as these two towns¬ 
men most certainly were, there were endless 
pitfalls in the shape of loose rocks, hidden 
holes, and unexpected steep pitches, which 
to the unwary might mean sprained ankles, 
broken legs, and exceedingly nasty falls. 

So, as I sat on the rock in tho deepening 
twilight, trying my best to calm my weak- 
spirited eompanion into something like 
equanimity and courage, I was inwardly 
wondering if it were my painful duty to spend 
the night wandering about on a hopeless 
quest, for a man I did not know, in a direc¬ 
tion I ha<l not the faintest idea of, with the 
chance of finding him, if I found him at all— 
which seemed most unlikely—badly crip¬ 
pled ; and what should I do with him then, 
miles away from anyone or anywhere, in tho 
night’ 

Not a very agreeable close, I thought to 
myself, to a most enjoyable day, and I longed 
more than ever for my chum, far away in 
smoky London, for his help and presence 
would have changed tho whole adventure 
into something interesting, instead of 
aggravating; something which we could 
talk over in after-days, when sitting com¬ 
fortably by the fire and recalling old 
experiences. 

As it was, I could not help feeling a gust 
of anger against these two foolish youths, who 
had got themselves into this mess without 
the slightest cause, and thus made trouble 
for me, a perfect stranger, also. 

I turned to the pale and shaky youth, and. 
covering my own feelings of anxiety as well 
as I could, tried to rally him out of his 
fears, and get him to agree to the plan I felt 
was the most sensible. 

(To be concluded.) 


^ ^ 
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Mountain Railways. 


By H. a, ARCHER. 


{Illustratid frith photographs by THE AUTHOR.) 


M ountain railways, which are defined as 
railways having gradients above and 
below certain limite—namely, between 3 
and 25 per cent.—had their practical origin 


five years later the inventor built a 
similar line over the Mont Cenis Pass, 
which railway was dismantled when the 
first great Alpine tunnel was opened. 


Jiing^frau Railway.—Entrance to Six-mile-long Tunnel, Eiger Glacier* Strlib Rack. 


about forty years ago, but the genesis of 
the idea is found in a misconception which 
haunted the projectors of railways. 

The first steam locomotive designed to 
run on rails—namely, that built by the 
Cornish engineer, Trevithick, in 1804— 
ownng to its lightness as well as its feeble 
power could not do much more than propel 
itself. And until George Stephenson 
solved the problem of adhesion—that is, 
the supply of the right amount of friction 
between tyre and smooth rail—by increas¬ 
ing the w'eight upon the driving wheels, 
the early engineers had recourse to a cog¬ 
wheel arrangement, providing one driving 
w’heel and one running rail with notches or 
teeth. 

The maximum gradient practicable with 
adhesion railways is dependent upon 
climatic conditions. A dry climate per¬ 
mits of steeper gradients than a wet, as a 
greasy rail will prevent the use of the 
theoretical adhesion of the driving wheels. 
Generally speaking, throughout the tem¬ 
perate zone an adhesional locomotive 
cannot pull more than its own weight on 
an incline steeper than 4 per cent., while 
in exceptionally dry countries the limit is 
6 per cent. However, a railway which 
could be negotiated only by locomotives 
would possess little practical value; there¬ 
fore, when a railway is given steeper 
^adients than 3 per cent, the rack system 
is called into play. 

The latter originated as follows : When 
the idea of building lines up mountains 
was first mooted an approach to the 
practice of the early engineers formed the 
basis of experiments—namely, the use of 
a smooth third rail and the equipment of 
the engine and cars with horizontal w^heels 
to roll along its sides. This was Fell’s 
system, and it was first tried on the Hi^h 
Peak Railway, Derbyshire, in 1863; while 


Rut the extra adhesion thus provided 
still proved insufficient. To change the 
smooth central rail for a rack, the teeth 
of which w’ere to engage with those of a 


named Riggenbach—was a small step, 
and when once this step had been taken 
the only practical solution of the problem 
had been found. 

The Righi was the first mountain rack 
railway ever built. It was opened in 1873, 
and at once proved an unqualified success. 
Since the time when the rack system 
began its victorious career on the Righi 
scores of mountain railways belonging to 
this type, but differing in construction, 
have been built in all parts of the world. 
Many of these lines are confined to 
pleasure traffic, their object being to afford 
tourists and holiday-makers an easy and 
time-saving opportunity of enjoying a 
first-class panoramic view of mountain 
ranges and of becoming acquainted with 
the beauties of nature in a selection and 
variety such as would otherwise be alto¬ 
gether out of their reach. 

Practically all of the Swiss mountair 
railways and the solitary specimen of th« 
rack system in this country—namely, th< 
line up Snowdon—belong to this category 
But the principle has also proved of in 
estimable value to the extension of com 
mercial railw’ay facilities in mountainoui 
countries, notably India, South Africa 
and South America. The recently com 
pleted Transandine railway, which make 
possible for the first time a through rail 
way journey across the South Americai 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and which tunnels the Andes at an altitud 
of ten thousand feet above sea-level, coul< 
never have been entertained but for th 
rack system. 

Of course, this great transcontinenta 
railway only employs the rack where th 
^ade demands it. It is, therefore, wha 
IS known as a mixed rack and adhesio 
railway, like both the Briinig and Zermal 


Vicgc-Zermatt Railway. 
Ascendlog train pntcriug an Abt reck section 


special pinion forming part of. and worked 
by, the locomotive, while the ordinary 
rails and wheels were merely to bear tne 
load—the invention of a Swiss engineer 


railways in Switzerland. A special ty 
of locomotive is used on such lines, 
has a pair of outside cylinders actuati 
the adhesion driving wheels, which opers 












Train on Mount Pilatus (lecher Rack Rail Emers^inc from the Wolfort Tunnel. Le Fayet Station on the Chamonix>Martigny Kailway. 

Starting-point ol the line now boilding np Mont Blanc, which mouniain ie seen abore. 
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throughout the length of the line, and a 
pair of inside cylinders, which actuate the 
rack pinion. The last-named cylinders are 
set to work just before the engine enters 
upon a rack section, for an arrangement of 
springs in the permanent way permits of a 


angle that passengers may maintain a hori¬ 
zontal position notwithstanding the steep 
inclination of the line. 

The position of the locomotive is behind 
the cars ascending and in front descend¬ 
ing, in order to obviate any strain on the 


Jungfrau Railway.—Eigergletscher Station. 


train passing from an adhesion to a rack 
section, and vice versd, without stopping, 
the pinion automatically engaging with, 
and disengaging from, the rack rail. In 
the case of railways which are all rack, no 
^ driving power is applied to the ordinary 
wheels, but only to the pinion, and every 
wheel on the train runs loose on its axle. 

There are several varieties of the rack 
rail, which is invariably placed in the 
middle of the track. Riggenbach’s rack, 
found on the earlier Swiss mountain rail¬ 
ways, is formed by V-shaped bars, 
between which are riveted circular¬ 
toothed rungs a few inches apart. The 
Abt rack, invented in 1882, is not built 
like the former in ladder form, but con¬ 
sists of two or more steel plates set on 
edge, with spaces cut out of them, so that 
it resembles a saw. The teeth of the 
parallel plates are “staggered”— i.e. the 
tooth of one plate is opposite the space of 
another. The Abt rack has achieved 
great success. A third form of rack was 
introduced by Locher, the engineer of the 
Mont Pilatus railway, which alone ha^ 
adopted it. It is peculiar in having teeth 
placed vertically on each side, in which 
two pairs of pinions attached to the loco 
motive work horizontally. Lastly, there 
is the Striib rack, which is employed by 
the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc railways. 
It consists of a single, heavy, vertical rail, 
with teeth cut in its head. 

To prevent the whole track from 
“ creeping ” downhill long piles are driven 
into the ground on the do\vnside of the 
sleepers. 

The boilers of rack locomotives have to 
be arranged in such a way that their axis 
is about horizontal when the engine is on 
the ruling gradient of the line, so as to 
keep the water over the grate and tubes; 
while the car seats are placed at such an 


couplings; and, further to guard against 
a breakaway, a steel rope runs through the 
train. 

However, most modern mountain rail¬ 
ways employ electric traction, and the 


eating motion. Another advantage of 
electric traction is that with steam loco¬ 
motives the discharge of smoke is so great 
on heavy grades, while the rate of progress 
is so slow, as to be disfiguring to the land¬ 
scape and a serious nuisance to passengers. 

The steepest rack railway in the world 
is the Mont Pilatus. It is nearly three 
miles long, with an average gradient of 
42 per cent, and a maximum gradient of 
48 per cent. The highest rack-and-pinion 
lino yet built is, however, the Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado, which has its terminus on the 
summit at an altitude of 14,000 feet above 
the sea. Its steepest gradient is 25 per 
cent., and the Abt rack is employed. 

Prior to the construction of the electric¬ 
ally operated Zermatt-Gornergrat railway 
in 1898, no mountain railway ventured 
beyond the lower ranges of the Alps. 
This line ushered in, however, a new era 
of mountain railway engineering, for, 
although its highest point is only 9,90d 
feet above sea-level, it traverses the region 
of perpetual ice and snow. Still more 
marvellous is the nearly completed Jung¬ 
frau railway, w’hich is being carried up 
to more than 3,000 feet above the snow 
line, and which already penetrates glacial 
surroundings of the most magnificent 
character. Its projector, Herr Guyer- 
Zeller, was not an engineer, but a financier. 
The story goes that as he was strolling 
down the mountain path from the Schilt- 
horn to Miirren, and that in course of it, 
with the Jungfrau steadily in front of 
him, the inspiration came to scale the 
once inaccessible mountain with a railway. 
Several years elapsed before the bold idea 
took a concrete shape. All sorts of objec¬ 
tions and scruples were raised. 

Herr Zeller had first to satisfy the 
medical profession that no evil conse¬ 
quences would ensue to passengers from 
their being transported 6,000 feet up¬ 
wards in a couple of hours. Then the 
Swiss Government feared that the lordly 
mountain might be disfigured, but this 
suspicion was set at rest by the promise to 


Righi Railway. 
Ascending train 

latter will no doubt supersede steam on 
all such lines. The rack-and-pinion 
system is always the same, but the 
gearing works more safely with electricity, 
as the motive power is imparted to the 
pinions by a rotary instead of a recipro- 


Riggenbach Rack, 
nearing snmmit. 

run the railway in tunnels nearly all the 
way and even hide the stations inside the 
mountains. The stations and altitudes 
of the Jungfrau railway are as follows: 
Little Scheidegg (junction with the rack 
lines from Grindelwald and Lauter- 
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Railway on Pilatua. 

Train on the EselwalL Grade, 48 per cent. 


brunnen), 6,771 feet; Eiger Glacier, 7,621 feet; Rothstock, 8,300 
feet; Eigerwand, 9,406 feet; Eismeer, 10,042 feet; Jiingfraujoch, 
11,142 feet; Jungfrau Plateau, 13,429 feet. The tunnel begins 
half a mile beyond Eiger Glacier, and winds its way upwards 
for six miles. From the plateau station a lift w’ill convey pas¬ 
sengers to the topmost pinnacle of the awe-inspiring peak, 13,668 
feet above sea-level, where the view embraces the whole Alpine 
region of Switzerland—the veritable roof of Europe. The line 
has now nearly reached the Jiingfraujoch, which renders it the 
most elevated railway-in this hemisphere. 

The Jungfrau undertaking is electrically worked and is laid 
with the Strub rack, w'hich claims to be the strongest and cheapest 
rail of the type. The steepest grade is 25 per cent., and found on 
the lower sections of the line. Where the miners now are— 
namely, between Eismeer and Jungfraujoch—the gradient is the 
comparatively gentle one of 6.3 per cent., and over this section the 
trains will be able to travel at a rate of speed of fourteen miles 
per hour both ascending and descending. 

An electric rack railway is also being constructed from Le 
Fayet, on the new Chamonix-Martigny line, to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. But the Mont Blanc railway will only have three 
tunnels, measuring two miles in aggregate out of its total length 
of twelve miles. The obvious advantage of an open-air line is 
the magnificent views w’hich it affords from start to finish. On 
the other hand, it is bound to disfigure the mountain somewhat, 
and it is perpetually exposed to danger from avalanches and 
falling stones. From the upper terminus of the line as at present 
located a further length of about 2^ miles will be required 
to reach the summit, w'hich is 15,780 feet above sea-level or 3,000 
feet higher than the Aiguille du Gouter, where the first stage will 
end. How this remaining distance will be covered is not yet 
decided. Probably the line will be continued in tunnels, although 
there is some talk of conveying passengers in the open by means 
of motor sleighs. 

As a rule, rack railways are impracticable for grades exceeding 
25 per cent., partly because the locomotive has then to be made 
disproportionately heavy and partly because of the danger that 
the engine pinion will mount the raik. Therefore, for the 


St. Beatenberg Cable Railway.—Riggenbach Rack. 
An “ up ” car meets a descending car. The gradient is 40 per cent. 


ascent of gradients steeper than 25 per cent, the funicular or cable 
system is generally employed. The customary method of opera¬ 
tion is for an “ un ” and a “down” train to be set in motion 
simultaneously by the overweight given to the descending train 
by means of water ballast carried in tanks beneath the cars. But 
where w’ater is not available at the top of the line electricity may 
bo employed to drive the drums round which the cable passes. 
The cx)mplete control of the trains is vested in the mechanician 
at the upper terminus. 

Funicular railways are nearly always equipped with a rack rail 
for braking purposes. Every car on the train is furnished with a 
pinion, together with a catch or some other special device to pre¬ 
vent it from mounting the rack. The most remarkable funicular 
is the Stanserhorn, Switzerland. It is 2^ miles in length, with 
a maximum gradient of 62 per cent. There is no rack rail, for 
the ordinary running rails fulfil its functions instead by gripping 
the wheels sufficiently tightly to stop the car when the brake 
is applied. While, should the cable break, there are jaws on the 
car which automatically screw themselves dovrn on the tapered 
head of one rail, and so hold the vehicle fast. 

Lastly, a sensational aerial cable railway has recently been 
opened up the lower slopes of the Wetterhorn. The main cables 
are stationary, the tractive effort being exerted by motors on the 
suspended cars. The departure station is situated at the snout 
of the Upper Grindelwald glacier, whence the cables soar almost 
perpendicularly upwards to the Enge station, some 1,500 feet 
above. It is intended to prolong the lino from the Enge to the 
Gleckstein Club hut, which lies at an altitude of 7,695 feet, and 
the lift realised by this second section will amount to another 
2,000 feet, and be even nearer the perpendicular than the first. 
The same idea was incorporated in the project for transporting 
tourists to the summit of the Matterhorn, but such an outcry was 
raised over the threatened invasion of that sublime peak that the 
scheme has been dropped, for the present at least. 

Notwithstanding all of these wonderful artificially assisted 
railways, the distinction of being the highest r ailway in the world 
still belongs to an ordinary adhesion line—the Oroya Railway in 
Peru. The Peruvian lino starts from sea level at Callao, whence 
it winds along the vrestern slopes of the Andes for a distance 
of 106 miles until it reaches a point on the crest of the Cordillera, 
which is 15,665 ft. above datum. From this point the line falls 
with a gradient of 120 feet per mile for a distance of thirty 
miles to a level of 12,178 feet at the town of Oroya, its eaftern 
terminus. 
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Life-History Sets of Butterflies and Moths: 

HOW TO PREPARE AND ARRANGE THEM. 

Written and Illustrated by A. B. HODOB, 

AxUhor Of “ Healthy Hobbtes, * etc. 


T here are few of us who do not admire a 
cabinet full of gorgeous butterflies and 
moths, but the real value of a collection of 
this sort lies not merely in the beauty of the 
specimens, but in the amount of interesting 
information which may be derived therefrom. 
If, therefore, when starting a collection, 
instead of arranging your insects in long 
series set in the conventional spread-eagle 
fashion—a position in which they are prac¬ 
tically never seen in real life—^you content 
yourself with merely a male and female set 
in this style (except where marked varieties 
occur) and exemplify the various stages 
of their wonderful life-histories, your collec¬ 
tion will prove infinitely more interesting 
and incomparably more valuable. 

In my opinion a life-history set should 
include, apart from the “spread-eagle” 
specimens referred to, the eggs (or ova); larva 
(or caterpillar), mounted upon a partially 
devoured leaf of its food-plant (showing the 
depredations characteristic of the species); 
chrysalis (or pupa), together with the 
cocoon, where possible ; and a perfect insect 
“ at rest ” upon bark or some other natural 
object. The latter suggestion Is of particular 
importance, as one of the most interesting 
features of butterfly and moth collecting is 
the study of what is known as protective 
colouring and mimicry. 

A remarkable instance of the former is to 
be seen in the markings on the under-side of 
the wings of that exceedingly eomraon 
butterfly, the Small Tortoiseshell ( F. •urfiVee'. 
During the summer months, numbers of 
these pretty insects may be observed flitting 
from flower to flower in the bright sunshine, 
their brilliant hues of deep orange, yellow, 
and black, being easily recognisable. When, 
however, the chill winds of autumn drive 
the later specimens to seek shelter in some 
secluded spot, your chances of finding one 
will be very remote. With its wings tightly 


CHAPTER I. 

coloured wood that even an experienced 
entomologist might tail to recognise it. This 
is only one of the many instances of protec- 



1. I.arTa-blowimr pipe with springs and tube attacheti. 

2. Portion of spring, showing notch at extremity. 

3. Blow-pipe, with larva skin extended. 


whilst their les.s fortunate brethren become 
exterminated. This theory of “ the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest ” also explains how 
it is that so many butterflies and moth.s 
mimic (unconsciously, of course) leaves 
and other objects. The Brimstone Butterfly 
(0. rhamni) is a familiar example. When 
hybernating amongst holly, the vividly 
coloured upper surfaces of its wings are 
entirely hidden from view, and the angular 
projections of tl e latter, with their greenish- 
veined under-sides, mimic in a wonderful 
fashion the small yellowish leaves which 
grow low down on the branches. 

I have said enough, I think, to convince 
you of the superiority of this new style of 
collecting over the old, and, assuming that 
you intend to take up this fascinating hobby, 
I will now proceed to explain how you should 
set about it. 

As, however, I have already de.scribed in 
the pages of the “ B.O.P.” how butterflies 
and moths may be captured in their various 
stages, and the pei-fect insects set in the 
ordinary fashion, I will not again touch on 
this subject, but confine my remarks to the 
manner in which the specimens and food- 
plants may be preserved and arranged in tho 
manner suggested. 

We have first to deal with the ova. Many 
of these will be found to be infertile, and 
the.se may be mounted right away on a leaf 
of the food-plant peculiar to the species 
(after having dried it according to the 
instructions hereinafter given). Fertile eggs, 
on the other hand, must, of course, be killed, 
if required for the cabinet. This may 
be accomplished either by pricking them 
with a fine needle, or plunging them into 
boiling water. Glue the ova on the food 
plant in the manner in which they are 
usually found—either singly or in small or 
large batches—as this, although apparently 
a small matter, is of great importance to tho 



!• Ova, larva, and pupa of Poplar Hawk Moth (S. populi), showing method 
of arranging specimens on Card. 


2. Poplar Hawk Moth (S. populi) set in the conventional styBa 


clo=^ and only the dull black and browm 
under-sides visible, the sleeping insect then 
reBembles so closely a jagged piece of dis¬ 


tive colouring which evolution has brought 
about, those insects which are the better 
able, thus, to deceive their enemies surviving. 


adequate representation of a life-history set. 
A magnifying-glass of some sort is a valuable 
acquisition for the examination of ova, and 




required to complete the instrument is about 
a foot of rubber tube, which should 1^ fitted 
on to the end of the cylinder. 

Instead of the oven, a tin may be used 
having a small circular opening in the side 
for the insertion of the blow-pipe and larva, 
and a square hole in the lid, covered with 
glass, through which the progress of op>era- 
tions may be viewed. The tin should be 
raised upon four legs so as to provide accom¬ 
modation for a small spirit-lamp or a candle 
beneath for heating purposes. To complete 
your equipment you should provide yourself 


7. Cocoon of Puss Moth {D. vinula) on bark. 


8. Pupa of Large White Butterfly (P. mstUxe) on fence. 
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6. Ova of Painted Lady Butterfly 
( 1'. cardui) as seen through a niagAify- 
iug-glass. 


you will be more than surprised at their 
beautiful symmetry and multitudinous 
designs. The preservation of the larvae 


is advisable to glue around the penholder 
a piece of blotting-paper, which can, of 
course, bo renewed when necessary. 


oven, lamp, roller, etc., but there is no need 
to go in for this somewhat elaborate equip¬ 
ment, the necessary instruments being easily 
constructed in the following 
manner. First, with regard to | 
the blow-pipe, procure a piece 
of glass-tubing about a foot long 
{2d. at the chemist’s) and hold 
the centre over a gas flame until I 
this portion of the tube becomes 


3. Poplar Hawk Moth (S. populi) at rest on bark. 

is not such a simple matter, but with a little 
oare and the aid of a few appliances, which 


soft. By pulling lengthways the 
centre of the cylinder can now 
be drawn out very fine, and, after 
having been allowed to cool, it 
may be broken in halves with 
facility, thus providing you 
w'ith a couple of blow'-pipes 
as good as those procurable at the dealer’s. 
Two pieces of watch-spring about three 
inches long should now be affixed to the pipe 
by means of a small indiarubber band, 
the opposite end of each spring having a 
small portion bent at right angles, with a tiny 
nick at the extremity to prevent it from 
slipping off the mouthpiece (see illustration). 
The metal may be bent without diflicuity 
after having been heated. All that is now 




Larvz of Peppered Moth (^. bdularia) on spray of 
food-plant.* 

When the skin is emptied, slip the end 
over the mouth of the blow-pipe, clipping it 
down on either side by means of the metal 
springs, as depicted in fig. 3 of the illustra¬ 
tion. It can now be inflated, and, if held in 
the oven for a few minutes (the time varying 
according to the size of the caterpillar), it will 
become quite dry and rigid. The skin may 


4. Pupa of Swallowtail Butterfly 
(P. ntac/Mon) attached to stem. 


I will describe, little difficulty should bo 
experienced. If desired, a complete larva- 
preserving outfit can b3 obtained from 
dealers in entomological requisites for about 
6 »., comprising hand-blower, blow-pipe. 


-- - -- -- - —e, 

penholder, a pair of forceps, and a pointed 
bone instrument of some kind—such as an 
ordinary cribbage marker. 

You can now commence operations, but 
it would bo as well, perhaps, at first, to 
confine these to large smooth larvae, as these 
are the more easily dealt with. After 
having killed your caterpillar in spirits of 
wine, lay it on the blotting-paper, and 
slightly enlarge the anal aperture with the 
bone instrument referred to. Then, with 
the penholder, commence rolling gently 
from the head downwards, taking care that 
the fluid ejected is not 
allowed to stain the 
outer surface of the 
skin. To avoid this 
latter contingency it 


6. Pupa of Small Tortoiseshell Butterfly 

( V. urtica) suspended on paling. 


then be slipped off the blow-pipe, and is 
ready for mounting. A little grease applied 
to the tip of the mouthpiece previous to 
affixing the larva-skin will facilitate its 
removal. CJare should be taken not to hold 
hairy larva;—such as the familiar “ W’oolly 
Bear ”—too near the bottom of the oven 
or they will become scorched. Unfortu¬ 
nately a few species of caterpillars, of 
greenish hue, fade quickly with heat. The 
drying process in their case should, therefore, 
bo carried out more slowly, and it will be 
found advantageous, for this reason, to 
open the lid of the oven, or, better still, if 
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you have the patience, to omit the applica¬ 
tion of heat altogether and rely merely upon 
a dry current of air for the purpose. Should 
neither of these precautions prove successful, 
however, a little finely powdered green chalk 
inserted into the skin of the larva, when 
dry, and shaken about, will be a considerable 


improvement, although this practice is to 
be deprecated. 

Having preserved your larva, the next 
thing is to mount it. A twig is frequently 
used for this purpose, the caterpillar being 
fixed thereon by means of a little coaguline 
(the glue used by entomologists for mending 


insects" broken antennee is admirable for 
this purpose). The adhesive should be 
applied to the legs and claspers of the larva. 

A pin is then run through the twig so 
that it may be fixed in the cork of the cabinet 
with facilitv. 

(To be continued.) 
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What the Big Brother has to put up with. 

Paobt PFNTCR (to younger brother): “1 say, old 
man. It won’t do, you know, tinlea you can smarten 
yoorself up a bit, I can’t possibly'walk with you 
i^tain. Why, this morning I heard some one passing 
sav, ‘ How funny that boy looks in his top hat ’ I ” 
Paget junior : “ Oh, but they meant you I ” 


We learn that the Submarine Taxicab is quite putting the Sea-horse in the shade.— 

ShrimpviUe Scorcher. 
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The Singing I^ettle: 

THE NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH OF A YOUTHFUL SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By A. FERGUSON, 

Author of **Held at Hottaget" ** Ifg Firtl and WorM Fight for Life” ** Up the Ettequato^*'^ tie. 


A S my eyes grew accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness, I knew that he was holding me 
face downwards over the Singing Kettle. 
Its low singing sounded painfully loud in 
my ears. 

I was sure that my last moment had 
come, and I didn’t try to struggle any 
more. I tried to pray, but I couldn’t pray 
in words—only in feelings. Staring dazed- 
like into the blacker darkness of the Kettle, 
I seemed to see there quite distinctly people 
and things in bright sunlight—for instance, 
my mother with my little sister in her arms, 
and Jim standing "waiting for me, with his 
pony nosing his breast for the biscuit Jim 
had trained it to find in the inside pocket 
of his shirt. 

Through the singing of the Kettle I 
heard the harsh, excited voice of my would- 
be murderer. 

“ I gif you till I count ten for saying 
prayer. Then I drop you. Quick, liddle 

boy ! Von—^tvo-o—thr-ree—four-’ ’ 

“ Geoff ! What’s wrong ? Geoff ! ” 

It was Jim Ancelon’s voice, breathless, 
excited, ringing through the cave. And, 
following it himself, Jim came rushing to 
the side of the Kettle. 

At the sudden sound of Jina’s voice, the 
man holding me started so violently that 
he stumbled on the uneven rocky floor of 
the cave. That made him lurch heavily 
forward over the mouth of the Singing 
Kettle, and, trying to keep his balance, he 
flung me from him. 

I fell—oh, thank God !—not, as he 
intended me to fall, into the Kettle, but on 
its farther edge, and rolled away, stunned 
and unconscious, into safety. 

But the man himself, instead of regain¬ 
ing his balance, lost it completely, and fell 
right across the awesome gaping hole. For 
just a tick of the clock he lay there; then 
his knees seemed to double up, and he 
slipped, feet foremost, into the Kettle! 

Jim, standing by horror-struck, saw two 
hands thrown up, vainly striving to clutch 
the rocky edge of the Kettle—heard a 
hoarse shriek, and that was the terrible 
end of our spy. 

It was all done and over so quickly that 
my chum didn’t seem to have time to move 
or cry out. And anyway, he couldn’t have 
done anything to save the man. 

I had heard and seen nothing of it, and 
knew nothing at all until I came to my 
senses outside the cave, where Jim had 
dragged me, to find him doing a bit of a 
howl over me. 

I felt so queer and shaky, and so glad to 
be still alive, that 1 don’t mind owning 
that I did a good howl myself. And it 
shook me more than a bit to think of the 
terrible end of our German spy, even 
though it was the end he had meant for me 
myself. It seemed a lot worse, somehow, 
than his being shot without trial or lynched 
by an infuriated populace, which, being 
the usual ends that spies come for, we had 
pictured happening to him without caring 
a fig! 

All the way home Jim was just bursting 
with the story that we had to tell. But the 
ride aeemed to me very long and miserable, 
though I was as thankful as I could be 


CHAPTEB IV. 

that it was the spy, and not myself, who 
was at the bottom of the Kettle. 

The story created a sensation at 
Keokeonga when Jim got it fairly finished, 
starting from the moment I first sus¬ 
pected the grey man to be a German spy 
on the day of our arrival. 

Mr. Ancelon laughed a frightfully silly 
lot over our suspicions and our search for 
incriminating evidence, and all that. He 
called us a brace of young idiots, and said 
that our ideas about Germans wanted alter¬ 
ing a bit—they weren’t really a nation of 
ogres, but folks no better nor worse than 
the British themselves. 

But I can tell you his laughter dried up 
pretty quick when Jim went on to tell him 
how the man had been within an ace of 
throwing me into the Singing-Kettle, and 
had fallen in himself. 

And the station hands, when they heard 
the story, said, “ Spy or no spy, serve him 
jolly well right to tumble into the Kettle 
himself. It was a fiendish trick to put a 
scare like that on a kid.” For at first they 
couldn’t bring themselves to believe that 
it was more than a scare—that he had really 
meant to kill me. 

The next morning Jim's uncle drove me 
and my chum, with our story, the twenty 
miles to Green Harbour, the seaport settle¬ 
ment where there were law and police, and 
all that kind of thing. 

Nothing, of course, could be done to or 
for the man lying at the unfindable bottom 
of the Kettle. However, they sent over 
and searched his whare to find out all about 
him. 

Among the ordinary things that any man 
might have, they found some funny-look¬ 
ing instruments, the use of which fairly 
puzzled them to imagine. And there were 
note-books and papers galore covered with 
diagrams and writing in a foreign tongue, 
which they couldn't make head nor tail of 
either. But later on it was discovered 
that a man at Green Harbour knew the 
language the writing was in. And then 
everything was explained. 

Would you believe it? He wasn’t a 
German spy after all! He wasn’t even a 
German ! He was just a Dane called 
Hans Lorensen, and no more a spy than 
you or I. 

Jim and I were positively disgusted, for 
we had been so certain of the other thing— 
BO certain, indeed, that even now if we 
ever talk of him between ourselves we still 
call him, rather shamefacedly, the German 
spy. We never tjilk of him except between 
our two selves, because outsiders seem to 
think it something funny that we took him 
for a German spy, and they make silly jokes 
about it. But, of course, it \vas perfectly 
sensible and natural that we should have 
done so, seeing that we had been told that 
he was a mysterious German who was up 
to nobody knew what. 

But to get on with my story. It turned 
out that Mr. Ancelon had been right in 
setting the man down as a crank. A sort 
of diary that he had kept and the papers 
scribbled over with notes of his ideas and 
discoveries—or what he thought were dis¬ 
coveries—all went to show that he was the 


crankiest of cranks on one subject. He 
thought he was a diamond-finder! 

The queer-fangled contraptions of wires 
with copper discs at their ends, which were 
found in his whare and puzzled folks so, 
were inventions of his own. He seemed to 
have used them to find out the presence of 
diamonds in the earth—something after 
the style that hazel-wands are used by 
people who say they can find hidden springs 
of water with them. 

He had got the rotten notion that all the 
district around the Singing Kettle was 
diamond if erous, and that the Kettle 
itself was a kind of natural shaft by 
which deep-lying diamond strata could be 
reached. 

He thought he had really foimd dia¬ 
monds, but what the searchers came upon, 
carefully hidden away in his whare, were 
only rock crystals. And anyway, those 
who knew about such things said that his 
ideas about where diamonds were to be 
found, and his diamond-finding powers and 
inventions, were just maggots in a mad¬ 
man’s brain. 

But he believed in them for all he was 
worth, and had made no end of neat little 
maps showing the diamond-bearing veins 
(which he had discovered with his “ divin¬ 
ing wires ”) running in this and that direc¬ 
tion through the hills and gullies about the 
Singing Kettle, with red blobs to mark the 
places where they sat in pockets. 

Coming upon me (against whom he had 
already a grudge for having, as he sup¬ 
posed, killed his dog) studying hard one of 
those precious ma])s, and not being able, 
with his loony thinking-machine, to reason 
out that it must be a regular Chinese puzzle 
to a boy—you can see how it was that he 
went clean off the rails. He thought I had 
found out his secret^—indeed, I allowed to 
him I had, thinking he meant the spy busi¬ 
ness—and, in his insane rage and fear, 
nothing would do for him but killing me to 
prevent his wonderful “inventions” and 
“ discoveries ” from being made public. 

He was specially afraid of that, for, as 
his diary showed, it was his rotten idea to 
go back soon to Denmark to start a com¬ 
pany there for secretly buying up this sup¬ 
posed diamondiferous district of his, and 
working it under his directions. 

Well, there's no doubt about it, the 
loony would have sent me to death at the 
bottom of the Singing Kettle as sure as 
eggs are eggs if Jim’s sudden voice hadn’t 
given him the start which saved my life 
and cost him his own. 

If good old Jim hadn’t rushed up the hill 
as fast as his legs would carry him when he 
heard me yell out!—well, I suppose it was 
about the closest shave for life that I 
could have had. 

Happily, the affair didn’t do me a penny¬ 
worth of real harm, I’m thankful to say, 
and it may be not a little good in curbing 
an impetuous nature. Yet, whenever 1 
get nightmare, I’m pretty certain to find 
myself again dangling over the mouth of 
the Singing Kettle in the grip of the man 
whom Jim' and T 'so hastily" called the 
German spy. 

[the end.] 
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A Bushranging Yarn.* 


** Tt is a matter of forty years since the 

X most thrilling adventure experienced 
in the long course of roy adventurous life 
happened to me. I was at the time a 
squatter in New South Wales, and was 
possessed of vast tracts of land north-west 
of Sydney, on the Castlereagh River. As 
was my custom, 1 had spent the summer at 
one of my stations, in the bush, and now 
in the autumn of the year I was on my way 
down to Bathurst to join my family. 

“ I set out on my long ride, unencum¬ 
bered with baggage, save for a small hand¬ 
bag containing some station papers, and 
a mackintosh cape. The path 1 had to 
traverse was hardly more than a bridle¬ 
path, bordered on either side by wide 
stretches of brushwood and scrub-covered 
hillocks. 

“ I was riding an English horse. It was 
an old one, but at the same time a valuable 
one, and I was taking it south for the 
winter. Suddenly, and for no particular 
cause that I could discover—for the way at 
the moment was no rougher than that 
already traversed—Prince w'ont down 
under me. Without warning of any sort 
his forelegs simply gave beneath him and 
he dropped like a piece of lead. His fore¬ 
head struck against a stone, his skull was 
fractured, and death was instantaneous. 

Half-dazed by the suddenness of the 
catastrophe 1 retained my seat for a time 
astride the body of the dead animal. Then, 
recovering from the first shock, I rose 
slowly, unfastened the saddle-girth, and, 
carrying it and my hand-bag, set off to 

walk to M-, a place from which I 

knew a mail-coach started for Bathurst 
about midnight. 

“ The night was pitchy dark. The glass 
I knew had been falling. The wind 
soughed mournfully in the trees. I 
tramped on, reflecting sadly on the un¬ 
timely end of my favourite, tried comrade 
of many a journey. I had covered but 
a short distance when 1 discovered that 
my hand-bag and saddle were no trifling 
weights. After some miles’ journeying 1 
was glad to find myself at M-. 

“It turned out on arrival that I was only 
just in the nick of time, that, in fact, 
the coach was on the point of starting. 
Already it stood before the door of the 
rude wayside inn, four fine horses har¬ 
nessed to it, waiting for the driver to take 
his place. 

“ Inside the coach reigned a dense dark¬ 
ness, lit only by a flickering, evil-smelling 
kerosene lamp that swung from the centre 
of the roof and enabled me to distinguish 
the outlines of a couple of passengers, 
already in possession. As my eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom, I recognised two 
publicans who lived on the beat between 
my station and M-. 

“ One was wrapped in profound thought, 
also in his great-coat, his hands dug deep 
in ite capacious pockets. The other, with 
head thrown back and closed eyes, ap¬ 
peared to doze. 

“ I wished both a brief ‘ good evening, 
and disposed of myself and belongings in 
the surplus space—at best limited. The 
driver mounted to his place and we were 
off. 


• ThiT story, the writer states, is true. He adcl« : 
^‘The gentleman to whom the incidents happened 
<lied some time ago. I saw the mAch, and he said I 
might do as I chose with the facts.” 


By A. FRASER ROBERTSON, 

Author of ‘‘ DisilluHonedy** “ The Opal Bracdety" etc, ate. 

“Within, presently, only the loud regular 
breathing of my companions broke the 
silence; without, the noise created by our 
progress and an occasional word of cheer 
addressed to the horses by the driver. So 
wc jolted and rumbled over the rudely 
improvised road. 

“ Night was long of giving way to day, 
but at length it broke, grey, cheerless, 
drizzling. Suddenly the coach came to an 
abrupt standstill and we could hear the 
driver’s voice shouting back to us, ‘ Now, 
gentlemen I * 

“ Aly companions sat up, looking be¬ 
wildered. But I knew that the emphasis 
on the substantive was meant to intimate 
that all who aspired to the title should 
prove their right by relieving the horsee 
of their weight—in short, by walking the 
hills / 

“ Nothing loth to stretch my limbs, I 
responded by springing out. My com¬ 
panions followed more leisurely. 

“The sun sulked behind clouds, render¬ 
ing the outline of objects dim and indeter¬ 
minate. In spite of thie, however, the 
scene was grandly impressive. We had 
reached the point where the Blue Moun¬ 
tains cleave in two ranges. The road was 
rudely hewn out of rock. On our left a 
beetling stone rampart bulged above us; 
on our right a precipice—scrub-covered— 
dropped sheer to a black chasm. 

“ I etrode ahead of the coach and my 
fellow-travellers. After I had advanced 
some way I was startled by the sound be¬ 
hind me of galloping hoofs. The coach 
was evidently already close upon me. It 
struck me vaguely as odd that, after pick¬ 
ing their steps, so to speak, so recently, the 
horses should break into a reckless gallop 
in so narrow and perilous a defile. 

“ Mechanically I slowed down, and in 
turning round 1 perceived, to my amaze¬ 
ment, a couple of horsemen! In a moment 
I grasped the situation! Two stalwart 
figures, revolvers bristling from their belts ! 

“ It was safe to conclude that they came 
not peaceably ! 

“ I happened to be considerably in ad¬ 
vance of the other two walkers at the 
moment, and, evidently judging that I was 
the most lucrative of the party, the riders 
fiwung past the others and dismounted in 
front of me. Two reckless ‘ dare-devil * 
faces were thrust close to mine. The taller 
of the two desperadoes wished mo an ironi¬ 
cal * good day,’ with more than the sus¬ 
picion of a brogue. Well did I know their 
kind ! Eternally in scrapes at home— 
exiled abroad by their friends—fallen into 
evil company—ruined by gambling and 
horse-racing—not yet absolutely degraded 
or criminal, but on the high-road to both 
these conditions ! 

“ Thus roughly I summed up the two 
men I saw before me. 

“ * Now then, arms up, josser ! ’ rapped 
out the spokesman. 

“ I still wore my ma(skintosh cape. There 
was nothing for it but to obey. I raii^d 
my arms. The speaker ran a scrutinising 
eye over me. 

“ ‘ Now then, fork out! ’ he commanded. 

“ ‘ I have only three or four shillings on 
me,’ I returned. 

“ It was the literal truth. Honesty in 
face of gleaming revolvers was not only 
the best but the only policy. I produced 
the amount as I spoke. And indeed the 


sum was all I ever carried. I was in the 
habit of paying for refreshment at the dif¬ 
ferent inns I passed on my frequent jour¬ 
neys between Castlereagh and Bathurst 
by cheque, so that I stood practically 
penniless. 

“ My assailants swore freely. 

“ ‘ A big squatter on the Castlereagh 
river! ’ Nb doubt they had got wind of 
my being on the road, and some such de¬ 
scription of me had been furnished to them. 
The disappointment was, therefore, no 
doubt, proportionate. 

“ The scowling spokesman took the 
silver I tendered. In the transfer I sup¬ 
pose my cape must have fallen apart, re¬ 
vealing my w'atch-chain, for the second 
man, whose only contribution to the con¬ 
versation hitherto bad been to chime in 
with his companion’s oaths, broke in 
abruptly : 

“ ‘ His ticker, Dick ! * 

“ * Dick ’ had slung his horse’s bridle 
over his left arm. His right hand grasped 
his revolver. 

“ ‘ Hand over I * he ordered, curtly, and 
held out his left hand. 

“ ‘ Not if I know it! * I returned, goaded 
to a sudden spurt of courage. ‘ My watch 
was a present, and one I set much store by. 
I shall never voluntarily part with it. But 
you are armed. I, on the other hand, am 
defenceless. I cannot prevent you taking 
it! ’ 

“Dick wasted no further words, but 
took a step nearer me and deliberately 
possessed himself of both watch and chain. 

“ ‘ You are doing a foolish thing for your 
own sake,* I observed quietly. ‘ If that 
watch is found in your possession it will 
instantly convict you.’ 

“He paused—apparently struck by my 
words. 

“ ‘ How so? * he asked, tendering me the 
watch again. 

“ I took it and pressed it open, thereby 
displaying a gold disc, which showed a re¬ 
markable engine-turned dome—a unique 
curiosity in its way. 

“ Dick repossessed himself of it. The 
two bent their heads over it, scrutinising 
it closely. Their disgust at finding me 
comparatively unprofitable was for the 
moment forgotten. 

“ ‘ Rum sort of thing ! * muttered the 
second man, whose name I had discovered 
to be ‘Garvie.’ Then ‘Dick’ snapped it 
to again and pocketed it. 

“ ‘ You’ll hear from me later—when I’ve 
done with this ! ’ he threw out. ‘ By the 
way,’ he demanded abruptly, ' what’s your 
name ? ’ 

“ I regarded the question as mere ironi¬ 
cal chaff—and passed it over. Suddenly 
both men seemed to wake to the fact that 
time was slipping away. We—the publi¬ 
cans and I —were drawn up in front of the 
two who thus had us in their power. The 
coach stood slightly in the rear. They had 
done with me for the time being. They 
now turned their attention to my com¬ 
panions. 

“ The first was easily enough dealt with. 
He was travelling with the sum of six 
pounds in his possession, and this wo* 
ruthlessly annexed by the desperadoes. 

“ But he must have been a bit of a 
philosopher, for he delivered up his hard- 
won earnings almost without remonstrance. 

“ The second man was not so easily 
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disposed of. He was squat and thick-set, 
with the expression of a fighting terrier. 
He let go his pocket-book with reluctance 
and a volley of protesting invectives. 

“ ‘ It’s the first time in my life I’ve 
travelled unarmed, confound you 1 ’ he 
muttered, as with vindictive dark eyes he 
watched ‘ Dick ’ deliberately proceed to 
rifle its contents. 

“ ‘ What would you have done if you 
had had a revolver ? * inquired ‘ Dick,’ who 
was not without a certain dry humour. 

“ * I should precious quick have shown 
you,’ retorted the little man, a significant 
menace in his narrow eyes. 

“ He took an involuntary step forward 
on seeing his possessions thus rudely 
handled, but fell back again on being in¬ 
stantly ‘ covered ’ by Garvie’s revolver. 

Realising that wrath and resistance 
were equally futile, and that in entreaty— 
nay, in abject grovelling—lay his only 
hope, he changed his tactics. 

“ * I haven’t been down to Bathurst once 
during the last three years,’ he said. ‘ And 
now f am on my way to bank the savings 
of that time. There’s six himdred pound 
in that ’ere pocket-book! Two hundred 
of it is in close cheques and no use to no¬ 
body but myself. For God’s sake, leave 
me at least that! ’ 

“ The robbers were not entirely implac¬ 
able. With deft fingers ‘ Dick * separated 
the notes and pocketed them, tossing the 
pocket-book back to its owner. 

“ Then Garvie turned to me again. 

“ * What may there be in the coach be¬ 
longing to you ? ’ he demanded abruptly. 
He threw the bridle of his horse to lus 
companion as he spoke and led the way to 
the vehicle. I followed to find him bend¬ 
ing over my hand-bag. 

“ ‘ Nothing but station papers ! ’ I volun¬ 
teered, watching him open and rummage. 
His head was bent above his task. Prince’s 
saddle lay near. Close to it a spare 
swingle-tree caught my eye. There flashed 
into my mind the wild impulse to snatch 
it up and with one blow from it knock the 
scoundrel silly. Cautiously I stretched 
out my hand for the strap. Happening to 
glance at the same time through the win¬ 
dow I was arrested by a sudden movement 
on the part of ‘ Dick,’ who had covered me 
with a revolver. 

“ My arms dropped to my side. 

“We’re precious cute, aren’t we?’ he 
sneered significantly. ' 1 guess you are a 
magistrate,’ he proceeded—‘ you will recog¬ 
nise the pair of us if we happen to meet 
again.’ 

“ I made no reply. Preeently Garvie 
emerged from the interior of the coach. 

“ ‘ Now then, josser,’ ‘ Dick ’ shouted, 
addressing the driver, * down you get, my 
boy, and out with the mail-bags—and 
don’t be all day about it.’ 

“ ‘ Take them for yourselves ! ’ retorted 
the man. ‘ I daren’t budge for the life of 
me. That there off-boss is young and new 
to the work. He don’t like standing here 
ae long as he hev already. If I was to let 
go of the reins for a moment, he’d plunge 
straight over that precipice and drag the 
rest along with him.’ 

“ * Without more ado ‘ Dick,’ in his turn, 
threw his horse’s bridle on to his com¬ 
panion’s arm and climbed to the box. 

“ Mechanically I counted the mail-bags 
as he dragged them one by one from be¬ 
neath the box and chucked them on to the 
stone path at iny feet, finally dropping to 
the ground himself. 

“ There were nine in all. Next, he drew 
a long, murderous-looking Imife from his 
belt and ripped them open as he might 
have slit the leaves of a book with a paper- 


knife. Then he thrust his arm inside and 
rummaged recklessly, tossing the letters in 
every direction. 

“ ‘ It’s the fat ones we favour ! ’ he de¬ 
clared with an oath, pouncing on those 
which obviously contained enclosures and 
rejecting the rest. 

“ Suddenly he swooped on one with a 
deep black edge—almost as if the inani¬ 
mate thing had stirred in him a personal 
animus. 

“ * Dash it! We’ll have enough of that 
by-and-by ! ’ he exclaimed fiercely, and 
with a twist of his wrist spun it down the 
precipice as if it had been a quoit. 

“ I was struck by the curious combina¬ 
tion of desperate daring and superstitious 
recoil from anything savouring even re¬ 
motely of death. 

“ At last the villains* purpose was accom¬ 
plished. We had been bled till we could 
bleed no longer! 

“ Struggling dawn had by this time 
grown and expanded to day. An opales¬ 
cent haze had hung above the mountains 
like a pendant veil. Now the belated 
shadows gathered up their skirts and rolled 
themselves out of sight. Wo watched the 
men mount and prepare to leave us with 
sensations of breathless relief. 

“ ‘ Good morning, gentlemen ! ’ they 
cried as they turned in their saddles and 
doffed their caps in irony. We could hear 
the echo of their horses’ hoofs as they clat¬ 
tered away into distance. 

“ It was a depressed and dejected trio 
that climbed into the coach—and small 
wonder! I had lost my horse and my 
watch, and my companions were in plight 
even worse. They accepted their misfor¬ 
tunes differently. The one reeled off a 
fierce string of impotent invectives; the 
other sat like a man from whom all the 
spirit had been wrung out. 

“ On reaching Bathurst we parted. But 
I, at least, had not heard the last of * Dare¬ 
devil Dick,’ as, in piecing various bits of 
information collected later, I came to the 
conclusion, was the already notorious name 
of our robber. 

“ About a couple of months later there 
reached our ears in Bathurst accounts of 
daring robberies up-country. One after 
another of these had been committed, and 
consternation reigned throughout the dis¬ 
trict; indeed, the country literally rang 
with reports of them. The evidence against 
* Daredevil Dick ’ and his companion was 
overwhelming. After an interval came 
news of their capture, then, later, details 
of their sentence. Dick got 24 years’ penal 
servitude and his companion 22. So 
damning and conclusive was the evidence 
gainst them that mine was not required. 
The category of their crimes included 
robbery and hut-burning—a truly formid¬ 
able array of charges. 

“ But no sooner had I learned the fate of 
' Dick ’ than I had an inspiration ! In 
the natural course of events the two prison¬ 
ers would be conveyed to Sydney. They 
would have to undertake long tramps by 
day and be locked up at their various stop¬ 
ping-places overnight. And on the way 
they would have to pass through Bathurst! 
On realising this fact my watch instantly 
flashed to my mind ! 

“ I interviewed the head constable on 
the matter. 

“ * When “ Daredevil ’’ Dick passes 
through,’ I said to him, ‘ you would do me 
a great favour if you’d ask him what he has 
done with my watch.’ 

“ The man willingly agreed to do as I 
asked. 

“ In due course the prisoners arrived. 
The constable was true to his promise. 


Later he gave me a graphic account of the 
interview. 

“ * What did you make of Mr. Matthew 
Mackenzie’s watch ? ’ he asked ‘ Dick. ’ 

“ * Didn’t know it belonged to Mat 
Mackenzie,’ returned ‘ Dick,’ in no way 
embarrassed by the situation in which he 
found himself ‘If I’d had the ghost 
of a notion that it did, I wouldn’t have 
snaflled it. Sure I wouldn’t—’pon honour ! ’ 
“‘Why not, pray!’ inquired the as¬ 
tonished constable. 

“ ‘ Because he sometimes employs poor 
beggars like us,’ came the unexpected re¬ 
joinder. 

(“ There was a grain of truth in the 
words. I had, from time to time, em¬ 
ployed young fellows—‘ wasters,’ ‘ slack¬ 
ers,’ * rotters*—variously called—^to take 
down, say, a hundred and twenty head of 
cattle to Bathurst, and at the end had 
given them it might be ten shillings for 
the job. But my employees of this descrip¬ 
tion could hardly be said to comprise 
‘ bushrangers ! ’) 

“ ‘ But what about the watch ? ’ persisted 
the constajble. 

“Oh, the watch!’ returned ‘Dick.’ 

‘ The watch is right enough. I planted it in 
a gum-tree before I left home, but if, as you 
say, it belongs to Mat Mackenzie, I’ll write 
to my wife for it and send it on to him.’ 

“ This was the utmost the constable 
could get out of him. Days passed—then 
weeks. If the improbable had happened 
and ‘Dick’ had fulfilled his promise of 
writing, his wife had apparently not ac¬ 
ceded to his request. 

“ Meantime the date was approaching 
for me to return to England. All hope of 
recovering my much-prized watch had 
begim to fade and grow dim, when one day 
I received a letter signed by a Roman 
Catholic priest from the particular district 
of country ‘ Dick ’ had mentioned. 

“ The woman had gone to the gum-tree, 
it said, as directed by her hueband in a 
letter, and there, sure enough, she had 
found the watch ! But she had been afraid 
to forward it either to him or to me—to do 
anything with it, in fact—for fear she 
might in some way be implicated in her 
husband’s conviction. She had, however, 
confided the whole circumstances to the 
priest. The writer further gave me the 
number of the watch and requested to be 
informed as to whether it were mine. 

“ By return of post I replied in the 
affirmative. 

“ Again an interval of silence. (The 
priest had possibly expected a subscription 
to the Church and was disappointed that 
none came.) 

“ Just as I was on the eve of leaving for 
Melbourne, a friend called to say ‘ good¬ 
bye ’—a friend who happened to be under 
a certain obligation to me. At parting he 
asked to be told whether there were any 
service it was in his power to render me. 
As luck would have it, he hied from the 
very district where the wife of the convict 
resided. My watch naturally came to my 
mind in the connection, and I told him 
the whole story, adding how grateful I 
should be if he found he could do anything 
towards its recovery. 

“Just as I was on the point of setting 
sail from Melbourne the same friend re¬ 
appeared—and within twenty-four hours of 
my actual departure put into my hand my 
long-lost watch I And I have it to this day ! 

“ I made a point of keeping an eye on 
the career of ‘ Daredevil Dick,’ and in 
time I learnt that he and his companion 
got two years knocked off their term of 
imprisonment, owing to good behaviour. 
But no sooner were they out of prison than 
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they were at back their old triclu again ! and feeling that now at last the end had in charge, and, on the clerk’s refusal. 
It was like an old war-horse sniffing the indeed come, he dived with desperate in- covered him with his revolver and deliber- 
smoke of battle, or a drunkard after a tent to end his misery, when, to his aston- ately shot him dead. 

spell of teetotalism. ‘ Dick ’ was caught ishment, he emerged into the open ! “He was taken, convicted, and finally 

again and imprisoned. His attempts at Bidding himself of the slush and filth han^d. 

escape now became desperate. But his that clung to him, he managed to make his “There came irresistibly to mind when 
very recklessness of life seemed to act as a way to a bank—a destination he had all I heard of his end that weird shuddering 
sort of charm ! along had in view. It happened to be the prophecy of his, ground out with an oath, 

“ His final escape was down a drain-pipe officials’ lunch hour and the manager was as he spun the black-edged missive down 
and alon^ a sewer! Coming suddenly in absent. ‘ Dick ’ marched right in and de- the precipice that night so long ago, *We 
contact with a log stretched across his path, manded the keys of the safe from^the man shall have enough of that by-and-by !" 

m m m 

A Holiday Mountain Adventure. 

By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 


Author 


“ T OOK here,” I said, jumping up and 

I 2 walking up and down, for I was 
feeling chilled in the evening air, after getting 
hot with my climb, “ it’s not a bit of good 
sitting here. If you take my advice, you’ll 
let me show you the way down the valley 
to the nearest house, which is about three 
miles, stop the night there—I’ll stop with 
you if you like—^and start out for a search 
the first thing in the morning. It will be 
dark in about half an hour, there’s no moon, 
and we could not possibly expect to find 
your friend before morning in any case.” 

I glanced at Barret to see how he had taken 
this sugg3stion, sincerely hoping he would 
jump at it, but feeling doubtful. 

My doubts were more than fulfilled, for 
he looked up with such an expression of 
indignant amazement that my heart sank 
at once, and I knew he would not be the 
•easy subject to manage which his weak 
countenance seemed to promise. 

“ What ? ” he gasped, as if he had hardly 
heard aright. “ Leave poor Jack out on this 
horrid mountain all night, suffering, perhaps 
•dead! ” The thought was too much for him, 
and his voice failed, and I am ashamed to 
say I felt inclined to say that if Jack were 
dead, he would not suffer if we did leave 
him a few hours longer, but I was not hard* 
hearted enough to give vent to such an un* 
■feeling speech. 

“ I can't go back without knowing what 
has happened to him,” he said presently, 
in a broken voice. “He is engaged to my 
sister.” 

This was the last straw, and I spoke out. 

“ I don’t see what difference that makes,” 
I said impatiently. “ If I thought there was 
the remotest chance of finding the poor 
fellow, I’d search all night long for him, 
sister or no sister, but I don’t, and I repeat, 
our best plan is to go down and get help for 
a proper search in the morning.” 

But it was no use, the man was as stubborn 
■as only weak people can be, and he persisted 
in looking at me as if I was the most heartless 
brute on the face of the earth to suggest 
leaving the mountain till “ Jack ” was found, 
alive or dead as the case might be. 

So, trying to make the best of a bad job, 
I gathered up my things and started on the 
most hopeless search I had ever undertaken, 
at the bidding of a young fellow I had never 
seen before, and whom I could not help 
-despising in my heart, for all his devotion to 
his friend. 

. But first I tried once again to get him to 
point out the direction of the spot at which 
they had parted, and whore they had been 
supposed to meet again if Barret had had 
the sense to keep in sight of it, not because 
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I really thought there was much chance of 
finding the other man there, but to give us 
some definite point from which to start our 
search. 

I might have saved my breath, for, after 
staring vaguely about him in the gathering 
darkness, he pointed a wavering finger at a 
section of country which covered about a 
quarter of the compass, and said : 

“ I think it was somewhere over that way.” 

So we started “ Somewhere over that way,” 
in gloomy silence, picking our way carefully 
amongst rocks and stones, skirting boggy 
places, and feeling carefully down steeps 
which lay in shadow. 

My one comfort was, that it was a heavenly 
night, warm and dry, and by degrees my 
annoyance at having to wander about aim¬ 
lessly like this, instead of going home to a 
comfortable supper, began to wear off, as the 
beauty of our surroundings spoke peace to 
my soul. 

The sun had long gone down, and there 
was left but a faint l^autiful glow of pink 
light on the lofty summit of Y-Foel-Fras, 
the lower mountains looming dark bluish- 
grey, and the valleys having almost dis¬ 
appeared in a deep blackness, save where a 
thm white mist showed where the little Aber 
river wound its way down to the sea. 

Not a sound broke the awful stillness save 
the far-off plaintive bleat of a lamb, and the 
occasional mournful pipe of a curlew or rush 
of wings as a mallard whistled overhead 
from the sea to some favourite feeding-ground 
on Uyn or swamp. The eerie loneliness of 
the mountain-side at night, causing a sensa¬ 
tion of utter separation from the ordinary 
workaday world, and breeding by degrees 
in a sensitive or superstitious mind a feeling 
very closely akin to fear, drew me presently 
into closer touch and companionship with 
the youth at my side as nothing else could 
have done, and, instead of despising, I began 
to feel truly sorry for him in his most evident 
and painful distress. He had plucked up a 
little courage too, and was stepping out by 
my side with more steadiness in his walk; 
and presently, when he said awkwardly and 
shyly, but with evident sincerity, “ It’s 
awfully good of you to help me like this; I 
don’t know what I should have done without 
you,” I felt quite kindly towards him, and 
began to talk to him as a reasonable being, 
though I fear still in rather a patronising and 
“ fatherly ” way. “ You can see now,” 

I said, after the talk had turned on mountain 
climbing and its difficulties, ” how foolish 
it is for town-bred people like you and your 
friend to go wandering about in the hills 
without an idea of direction. Why, even 
experienced mountaineers get lost, in hills 
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they have known for years, when overtaken 
by mist—ay, and sometimes lose their lives 
too.” 

“ Yes, I can see it now,” answered Barret 
humbly, “ but we had no idea there was 
any difficulty, it all looked so c^n and plain. 
I can’t tell you how thankful I am you came 
along.” 

He spoke as if I had already saved both 
him and his friend, and I had not the heart 
to tell him how utterly hopeless I was. So 
silence fell between us again, until a certain 
sensation which had been gradually growing 
stronger and stronger within me for some 
time would no longer be denied, and I called 
a halt. 

“ I don’t know what you feel,” I said, “ but 
I am most uncommonly hungry. Have you 
got anything to eat in your pockets ?—I’ve 
not got much left.” 

He fumbled in his coat pockets, and pro¬ 
duced the soiled remnant of a packet of 
sandwiches, and a few biscuits. 

” This is all I’ve got,” he answered as if 
food was of not much account to him. “ You 
are welcome to it.” 

” Goodness!—you don’t think I’d take your 
lot, do you ? ” I said, my face hot with 
shame to think that he should imagine me 
capable of it. ” You’ll be thankful enough 
for every crumb of it by morning. Let’s 
sit down a minute and have a bite—we must 
save all we can.” 

So we sat dowm, and nibbled gingerly at 
our scant provisions—I because I had as 
little left as he, and he because he evidently 
did not feel like eating at all. I must 
confess that it was hard work to prevent 
myself from sw^allowing every crumb I 
h^, but I knew that there were probably 
many hours between me and my next 
square meal. 

After that we wandered on again through 
the night, shouting now and then, listening 
on the off-chance of an answ'er, and being 
greeted every time by a silence so deep and 
so profound that we hastened on our 
devious w'ay again, depressed in spirit and, 
speaking for myself, utterly hopeless. 

When this had been going on for an 
infinity of time, as it seemed to me, I struck 
a match and looked at my watch, and w'as 
amazed to find it was only a quarter to 
eleven. The night had shut down darker 
than I had expected, the stars w'ere dim, 
showing that a haze was above us, and we 
could barely walk at the slow'est crawl 
without running into danger. Add to this 
the fact that I w'as dead tired after my long 
day, and that I had for some time past been 
very doubtful of our whereabouts, and it 
will hardly be wondered at that I ** struck,” 
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absolutely refusing to carry on our absurd 
rambling any further. For a wonder my 
oom panion made no demur this time. He 
seemed to have resigned the search definitely 
into my hands, and to follow blindly every 
move I made. So now my attention was 
entirely taken up in trying to find a place 
where we could get a Uttlo shelter, and dry 
ground to lie on, so that we might rest till 
the coming of daylight. 

Such a place was naturally hard to find 
in the dark, and in such an exposed situation, 
and wo turned downhill towards the valley, 
thinking there was more chance lower down 
than on the ojxjii hillside. 

Presently we struck a dry watercourse 
with sharply sloping banks, nearly falling 
into it, in fact, before we noticed it. There 
was a mere trickle of water in the bottom of 
quite a deep cutting, but I knew it well, and 
had seen it a raging torrent after heavy rains. 

Yes, I knew it well, and now knew where 
wo had got to, and I blushed to myself in the 
dark, for it showed me that we had been con¬ 
siderably more lost than I realised, had come 
round in a half-circle, and were within half 
a mile of the spot where I had first joined 
Barret, close to the head of the Aber Valley, 
which lay down below us on our left. 

For very shame I could not confess to my 
confiding companion that 1 had done the 
very thing I had so recently been describing 
as the common failing of amateur and igno¬ 
rant mountaineers—namely, walked in a 
circle without knowing it. I felt I should 
suffer terribly in his opinion if I did so, and 
also dishearten him at the same time. So, 
merely remarking that it was as good a place 
as we should find on the mountain for our 
rest, I led the way down into the dark depths 
of the little ravine, and searched about for a 
suitably dry spot to “ camp ” in. 

This wo found after much difficulty—a 
smooth bit of grassy ground between two 
rocks, with the high bank behind us. Here 
we lay ourselves down and produced our 
last remnants of food. 

But even as 1 did so, and was wondering 
however 1 could last on such a mere morsel 
till an indefinite time to morrow', a brilliant 
idea occurred to me—I had a food supply of 
my own taking, the product of my ow'n skill 
and hiinting ! There were freshly caught 
trout in my creel, why not cook and eat 
them ? Bidding Barret help to collect all 
the dry rubbish he could lay his hands on 
in the dark, we gathered with much labour 
sufficient firing of gorse, bracken, heather 
stumps, etc., to make a blaze of some power 
if only wo could keep it going long enough to 
cook our dinner. 

** Thank goodness,” I said, as I arranged 
our trout, seven nice little fish, on a fiat 
stone with the firing roimd them, ” trout 
do not want much cooking, but do you go 
on trying to find some more rubbish; it will 
be cheering and warming to eat them by a 
fire, even if we have enough already for the 
cooking.” 

He stumbled off into the dark, and I 
addressed myself to the imusual job of 
cooking. I soon had a blaze going, most 
welcome for its warmth as well as for the 
actual cooking, and I quite began to enjoy 
myself, feeling a glorious glow coming over 
me, and snifiing the appetising smell from 
the frizzling fish. So intent was I on 
minding the latter, that I had almost for¬ 
gotten the length of time that Barret had 
been absent, when I was suddenly roused to 
instant and painful attention by a sharp cry 
away up the watercourse. Thinking that 
by some marvellous chance he had stumbled 
across his lost companion, I shouted in 
answer, and, jumping up, made my way as 
quickly as I could in the direction from 
which the sound had oome. 


Alas, when I reached the spot, I found only 
one figure, that of Barret himself, lying 
prone and groaning in pain. 

‘‘ What is it ? ” I cried. ” What has 
happened ? Are you hurt ? ” 

“ I fell—down the bank,” he panted 
out. ‘‘ My arms full—couldn’t save myself. 

‘‘ But have you injured yourself ? ” I asked 
again, kneeling down beside the poor chap 
and putting my arm under hi.s hea<i. 

“ I don’t think so—all ray wind knocked 
out of me.” 

I almost smiled in my relief; how many 
a time had I had that unpleasant sensation 
at school, when brought down with a thump 
at football. If that was all, ho would be all 
right again in a few minutes. 

So I sat beside him and rubbed him and 
worked his arms in the approved method 
for a minute or two, and then I remembered 
my cooking fish, and said, 

” Do you think you can got up now ? 
We’ve got a lovely supper preparing, and 
mustn't let it spoil.” 

‘‘ Yes, I think so,” he said, and with my 
help got on his feet, but gave a cry and 
would have fallen if I had not had hold of 
him. 

“ What is it ? ” 

” My knee—I can’t stand—the pain is 
awful.” 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish indeed! 

” Can you walk with my help if I hold 
you and you lean hard on me ? ” I said. 

“ I don’t know ; I’ll try.” 

We stumbled forward a few yards; but it 
was no use, he could not bear any weight 
whatever .on his left leg, and I feared he 
would faint with pain if we persevered in the 
attempt. So we stopped, panting, and I 
said, 

” We must got back to the fire somehow, 
m carry you.” 

I did it too, I hardly know how. Had it 
been by daylight and on smooth ground, of 
course it would have been nothing of a job, 
but in the dark, along the broken, rocky, 
swampy bed of the stream, when everj'^ foot¬ 
step was a stumble and every stumble meant 
a wrench to regain my balance with such a 
weight to pull me over, it was one of the 
hardc.st bits of work I ever did. and by the 
time I got back to our “ camp ” 1 was fairly 
done, in a bath of perspiration, and had to 
lie down and pant for a full five minutes 
before I could attend to either fire, fish, or 
injured companion. 

As for the latter, he very nearly did faint, 
and kx>ked so ghastly pale by the now dull 
glow from the fire, that I felt very anxious 
about him. A drink of water from the 
stream, and a mouthful of food brought a 
little colour back into his face, and, seeing 
this, 1 had a look at his knee. It had 
already begun to swell up, and there was no 
doubt he had twisted it badly, if not worse. 
I bound it up as well as I could with our 
two handkerchiefs dipped in water, made 
him as comfortable as I could with a pile 
of bracken and dry grass, and then, as there 
was nothing else to do, fed him with the 
trout and the renmants of our sand¬ 
wiches. 

The meal put new life into me, and I 
could face the now complication with 
calmness, if not confidence, though I must 
admit the situation was far from pleasant. 

Our search w'as over—that was evident. 
But now I hatl a rcjil cripple on my hands, 
instead of a possible one to find, and I had 
now to face the actual difficulty I had antici¬ 
pated, in the event of our having discovered 
the object of our night’s search in a dis¬ 
abled condition, and I was as far as ever 
from Icnowing how to meet that difficulty— 
nay, farther, for now I was alone with the 
injured one, and in the other event I should 


have had an assistant of sorts, helpless 
creature as he was. 

One thing was certain in both cases—no¬ 
thing could be done till daylight, and when 
our meal was over and poor Barret seemed 
ea.sier, and utterly worn out with this fresh 
calamity on the top of his distressing 
experiences of the past day, I suggested, 
without further talk, that we should both 
try and get a little sleep. 

He agreed, as usual in a voice which 
show'ed how completely “ done ” ho felt; 
so, having made up the lire as w'ell as I could, 
and partly covered both Barret and myself 
W'ith dry bracken, I rolled over on my face, 
with my arms folded under it for a pillow, 
and sank into a doze which was more the 
result of utter fatigue than sleep of the 
ordinary refreshing kind. It must have 
merged later on, though, into a real down¬ 
right sleep, for after many .strange and 
worrying half-waking dreams, I seemed to 
come back from '* further off ” with a 
sensation of cold, and sat up to find the fire 
dead and the first grey light of dawn 
stealing over the hills around us. Oh how 
cold and stiff and wretched I felt, and 
what would I not have given for a cup of 
hot CO flee and something to eat. 

I got up with difficulty, my limbs seeming 
almost to creak as I did so, and tried to 
bring back some circulation by beating my 
arms and stamping my feet, but with 
not much success. Glancing at Barret, I 
saw that he was asleep, hut he looked so 
white end pinched that I piled all the avail¬ 
able bracken I could find over him, and 
bustled about to find some fuel to make up 
the fire against his w'akening. 

This W'as an easier job, now that there wa» 
light to see it by, and I remember that I 
simply ran from place to place gathering it, 
by way of getting back some heat into 
my body, and working off the stiffness, so 
that by the time I had the fire going again 
I felt considerably better, but with an awful 
feeling of " emptiness ” which, search my 
brains as I would, I could devise no means 
of assuaging. 

‘‘ If / feel like this,” I thought to myself, 

whatever wall this poor chap be like when 
he wakes, with bis injured toce and con¬ 
tinued anxiety about his friend ? ” 

Presently he did wake, w'ith a groan, and I 
went to him and asked him how his kneo 
felt. He looked up at mo with a pitiful 
attempt at a smile which changed into a 
wry face of pain when he tried to move his 
leg. 

‘‘ It’s pretty bad,” he said weakly. 

” Let’s have a look at it.” 

1 undid the handkerchief bandage as I 
spoke. The swelling was not so b^ as I 
feared it would be, but it was much dis¬ 
coloured, and there was a nasty puffiness 
under the kneecap which I did not at all 
like the look of. Propping him up in a 
sitting positi*m, I ran and got him some 
water in the small tin cup I always carry 
on my expeditions. It was our only 
breakfast, and I had wild ideas of rushing 
away to the lake and catching some more 
trout; but it was a good mile away, and the 
chances of a rise at this early hour w'ith the 
mist upon the water still were small indeed. 

I tried rubbing the knee, but the poor 
fellow could hardly bear it touched; it was 
burning hot, so I bathed it as well as I 
could with the small q\iantitics of water 
I could fetch, and then bound it up again 
with the handkerchiefs w'ell soaked. 

By this time daylight was upon us, and 
the Mils in all the glory of sunrise, and I said, 

“ Look here, you poor chap, it is impossible 
for us to go on with our search for your 
friend, and impossible for you to walk. Also 
you must be got down from this mountain,. 
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and to some bouse, as quickly as possible. 
I’d try and carry you, but am ix3rfectly 
certain I couldn't do it, as it’s over three 
miles to the nearest house down the valley. 
So there is only one way, and that the 
quickest in the end—for you to stop here, 
and wait as patiently as you cun while 1 
go for assistance.” 

A spasm of pain or grief or something 
passed over his faee at ray words, but he 
was too far cone in fatigue and wretched¬ 
ness to object to anything I might suggest, 
and ho murmured what I took to be an 
assent. But even as 1 trie<l to make him 
comfortable I saw two great tears roll down 
his cheeks, and he looked at me in such a 
longing, forlorn way, that I felt loth to leave 
him to his long lonely wait in that hidden 
spot. Thinking for a minute as to what 
could be done, I said. 

” Look here, I t4.‘ll you what I'll do. It 
will seem miserable for you lying hidden in 
this gully; and the time will seem endless. 
If wo could get down the stream, and a 
little to the left, you woulil get a view right 
along the main valley, half-way almost to 
Aber, and you could see us coming.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” ho said, looking much 
relieved ; ” but how can I do it ? ” 

“ The same way as you got down to this 
spot last night after your fall—on my back.” 

He protested a little, but I made him 
stand up on one leg, ami with a great effort 
hoisted him up, and set out; and it was not 
till then that I knew how weak I was for 
want of food and proper rest. 

It was farther round the corner than I 
thought, but I got him there somehow, laid 
him carefully down in as easy a position 
as I could, and left him, trying to cheer him 
up by saying I should soon bo back with 
f(^ and help. No need to tell him this 
time to be careful not to stray away and 
leave the spot, his leg would see to that; 
but, upon my word, 1 should hardly have 
trusted him to keep still had it not been for 
his injury. He would surely have been oflf 
again in search for his friend Jack. 

Well, I had not so far to go as I feared. I 
had hardly reached the end of the first 
straight bit of valley, and had turned round 
to wave my hand to the distant prone 
figure on the slope behind me, when I heard 
voices round the bend, and in the next few 
yards walked into a party of three men who 
were hastening up in the opposite direction. 

Two of these appeared to be local Welsh¬ 
men, shepherds by their dress and the 
appearance of a rough dog which followed 
one of them. The third was quite different, 
and the moment I .saw his check suit, town- 
bred air, and anxious expression, I guessed 
who he was—no other than the lost ‘‘ Jack,” 
for whom I had suffered so much, and 
whom I had been seeking up and down 
rough places in the dark night, whilst he had 
in all probability been taking his ease in 
comfort, within the four walls of some 
shepherd’s cottage. 

It only took a few moments to prove my 
surmise correct. When this stranger saw 
mo come round the comer he started forward 
with an eager cry, but on getting a full sight 
of me ho looked much disappointed, ami I 
saw him shake his head as if in answer to a 
question from one of the other men. 

Ho then came forward and addressed mo 
in hurried anxious tones, asking me the very 
question I was expecting—namely, if I had 
happened to see a young man wandering 
about anywhere. 

‘‘ Yes,” I said grimly, “ I have. And if 
you are his friend I have heard so much 
about, who is engaged to his sister, allow 
me to beg of you to take better care of your 
future brother-in-law, or he will come to a 
•ad end. A pretty dance he and you between 
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you have It'd me this last few hours.” I 
said this half laughingly, but half in earnest, 
and the stranger looked rather foolish. 
Howe\er, his anxiety got the better of his 
politeness, and with a hasty attempt at 
apology ho burst out into a string of ques¬ 
tions as to Barret’s whereabouts and 
experiences. 

” I was just going down to the village to 
get help,” I said, ” and you have at least 
saved mo that journey. I will turn round 
and take you straight to him, only I should 
be thankful for a bite of something to eat 
as we go, if you have anything with you to 
spare.” 

This last seemed to bring home to him the 
fact that I had really gone through a good 
deal on his account, tor he looked at me 
with more attention than he had hitherto 
bestowed upon me, uttered an exclamation 
under his breath which sounded like self- 
reproach at his negligence, and hastened to 
open a sort of haversack which he carried, 
and to press upon me all sorts of good 
things which it contained. 

I w'as about to pitch into a large .sandwich, 
and indeed had taken my tir.st bite as we 
walked briskly along, when I stayed my 
eager jaws and said. ” Wait; is this in¬ 
tended for Barret ? I mustn’t eat his pro¬ 
visions; he needs them more than I do.” 

” Please eat as much as you like,” he 
answcretl eagerly, “ I’ve got lots, and indeed 
I am ashamed, after all you have done for 
us, that I did not think of offering it to you 
before you asked.” 

Thus reassured I ate heartily and with a 
quiet mind, and soon felt mightily restored, 
so that, by the time w'e neared the spot 
where I had left Barret, I felt fully able to 
do my share in carrying him down to civilisa¬ 
tion. But as we drew near the spot on the 
hillside where I had left him only a short 
while before, I became more and more con¬ 
vinced that he w'as not there. I had been 
able to see him almost up to the time I had 
mot his “ rescuers ” on my journey down 
the valley, but on the way back he was 
invisible. 

‘‘ What a fellow it is! ” I thought, a.s, much 
puzzled and disturbetl, I ha.stcned with my 
companions up the last few stei^p yards. 
“ Will nothing keep him quiet in one spot, 
not even a sprained knee ? ” 

We reached the very place—he was gone, 
clean gone, and I was gazing blankly around 
when a faint call came from a point a little 
higher up the slope. Here I am.” it said. 
“ I crawled up here to see if I could get a better 
sight of the mountain, in case Jack-” 


At this I fairly sat down and roared with 
laughter, and poor Barret, at the same 
moment catching sight of my companions 
for the first time, his explanations changed 
suddenly into a cry of joy, as ho saw his 
long lost Jack standing behind me. 

VVo soon made a start for Aber, taking 
turns to carry him between two of us in 
short spells, making him eat as wo walked, 
and stopping once or twice to allow of his 
having a drink. 

On the way down I heard a fuU account of 
the way in which ** Jack ” had managed 
to miss Barret the evening before, and how 
he had sptmt his time since they had parted. 

It had all happened very much as I had 
fmaginc^l. ” Jack ” (I call him by the 
only name I ever knew as belonging to him) 
had imagined Drum to be an easy climb of 
a few minutes, and was much a.stoni.shed to 
find that what he had thought was the ” top ” 
was merely a shoulder or steep rise, with 
several more and steeper ones beyond. 
Not liking to be beaten, he hastened up, 
still exi>ecting every moment to reach tho 
true summit. To u.se his own words, ” The 
wTetched hill got steeper and higher every 
yard I went, and when I did get to the top 
I was amazed to find how late it was, and 
hurried down by what I thought would bo 
an easier and quicker way. Of couise I 
lost my bearings, and took ever so much 
longer going down than I ought to have done; 
and when at last I did find the place where 
I had left Barret, and found him gone, I 
felt sure ho had strolled down the valley, 
getting tired of waiting, and started off after 
him. By the time I reached the first 
cottage at Aber, and had come to tho 
conclusion that he had not left the mountains 
at all, it was too late to go back after him, 
so I spent tho night in a friendly shepherd’s 
kitchen, and got him and a friend of his 
to start first thing this morning; and here 
we are ! ” 

Yes, there they were together now, and 
my respon-sibility was over. I saw Barret 
safely ^stowed in a farm cart, and started 
on his way to Bangor, and after many and 
really genuine thanks from him and his friend, 
I took my way by gentle and easy stages 
home to ray lodgings, where I had a bath, 
a good meal, and a rest on the sofa, and 
si>ent the remainder of my last day’s holiday 
lounging on the sea front, having had 
enough “ mountain adventure ” in the last 
twenty-four hours to last me till I came back 
once again to try my luck amongst the hills 
and Uyns of North Carnarvon. 

[the E>'D.] 
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By L. R. BRIOHTWBLL, F.Z.S. 


Y ast 88 is the gulf between the lower 
animals and ourselves, yet have we 
much in common ; and even in this present 
age of Rush, when most of us are bent on 


whilst others again repose on blossom heads, 
or swing in hammocks of the finest silk. 

Not a few—like the horse—perpetually 
twitch and fidget in their sleep; or, like 


the toad, are motionless as statues; whilst 
for sheer downright snoring commend me 
to the porker and the dainty dormouse. 

Take the mammals, for instance, as being 
most nearly related to ourselves. Quite 
a number of them go to sleep rolled up into 
a bundle, and so become their own bed¬ 
clothes and pyjamas all in one. Cattle, 
cats, and apes may all be said to curl up- 
more or less, the better to preserve and 
concentrate all the available warmth, both 
of themselves and their surroimdings. Only 
the modern horse, like a good many over¬ 
worked people, has learnt the horrible trick 
of dropping off to sleep whilst standing up 
“ in harness.” 

Quite as popular an attitude with another 
group of animals is the sprawL Easy good¬ 
nature is apparent in the happy-go-lucky 
abandon of the sleeping elephant, hippo, 
pig, and sea lion; or in the spread-eagle 
positions of the beai‘ tribe. As for the dog— 
well! surely the well-w’orn phrase ” dog- 
tired ” must conjure up before the reader’s 
eye his own pet dog in a medley of lazily 
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crowding half a day into a quarter of an 
hour, we have not yet, fortunately, found 
an artificial substitute for Nature’s finest 
pick-me-up, a sound and restful sleep. 

Infinite are the forms of men and beasts, 
infinite their habitats and occupations, and 
a fascinating tour of the Zoo may be enjoyed 
by noticing the bewildering variety of ‘‘ pose” 
in which our humble friends recuperate. 

Some are curled into a ball, others negli¬ 
gently stretched at full length on the ground. 
Some standing upon four legs, some on two, 
and some on only one. A few balanced upon 
poles, or suspended by their toe and finger 
nails. Some buried deep within the earth, 
others boldly sleeping in the open, or peace- 
*”lly floating on the surface of the water ; 
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contented postures—postures, the unstudied 
comfort of which make one exclaim 
“ If only I could fall asleep as easily ! ” 

But the wolf, zoologically so closely akin 
to the dog that sprawls before the hre, /le 
cannot sleep with anything like ease. One 
or other of his little restless eyes is sure to be 
on duty. Indeed, such is his general air of 
having something on his conscience, that 
one can well appreciate the description of 
him by a well-known author when he says, 
“ I do not think Red Riding-Hood's grand- 
mother can ever have been properly 
digested.’* 

But there is no end to the eccentricities of 
some peopK Are there not those among 
our noble selves who sleep, by inclination, 
not by force of circumstances, through the 
day and walk abroad by night ? Stranger 
even than the night prowlers are those 
animals—the coatis, for example—who spend 
the four-and-twenty hours in alternately 
dozing and wandering in search of victuals 
and amusement. 

Then again there are a few eccentrics like 
the sloths and bats who take their forty winks 
—and a very good forty it is—in attitudes 
that would be the death of any other animal; 
and such is the fruit bat’s hold upon his 
native bough that a bullet only leaves his 
corpse clinging the tighter instead of making 
it relax its grip. 

Lastly, and perhaps strangest of all 
mammalian sleepers, are those well-fed 
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shirkers, Weary Willies of the Wild, who, 
rather than face the winter (we have the 
dormouse and the bear in view), grow 
wondrous fat; and fortified in roll upon 
roll of patent frost-proof padding, go to 
bed for half the year, without a murmur 
of apology. 

Far less variety of attitude is seen amongst 
the birds. 

Bunched in a heap upon a perch, snugly 
tucked within the nest, crouched on the 
ground, or poised upon one leg—one or 
other of these positions is adopted by most 
members of the avian world. Some indeed 
will take up all four of these positions in 
succession and so avoid the cramp. Some 
birds sleep singly, others in companies for 
warmth and security combined ; generally 
with a watchful sentinel on guard. Most 
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S TARTINO up from a sound sleep, I 

leapt to my feet, grabbed a rifle, 
and stared about me with considerable 
bewilderment, for a sharp cry had suddenly 
disturbed the stillness of the evening air, 
and, being heavy with sleep, I quite failed 
for the moment to realise where I was. 

But steady ! Steady ! Tm getting off the 
mark like an up-to-date air-man, and, trust 
me, boys, there were no such gentry in those 
days to be seen in the far-away regions I 
write of, neither will be for many long years 
to come. Why ? I’ll tell you. Australia 
is a vast country. You know it ? H’m ! 
I thought I did when at college digging away 
at geography ! But I’ve been there since 
then, and now I do know it : all the more 
so because of many years of camping life 
spent in ferreting out remote wilds hidden 
among the endless forests and ranges of the 
bush. The wilder the country, the farther 
from beaten tracks, the bigger the mountains, 
the more my heart bounded with freedom’s 
joy — the bold free joy of the eagles I 
often hailed as they gazed with supreme 
dominant majesty far out over the silent 
woods and deep ravines. No; the eagle 
is the only noteworthy air-man in those 
wild haunts. 

Generally, I wandered alone, often for 
days together, hearing no human sound 
but the songs I sang as the western forests 
purpled beneath a crimsoned sky ; I had 
to sing ; couldn’t help it; still do, and 
advise every lad to do the same—although 
I frequently startle unoffending rustics 
wending their homeward way when the 
evening shadows fall ! But, at the time of 
which I write, I was not alone, which, as a 
matter of fact, accounts for my sudden 
awakening from well-earned slumber. 

Hidden away in a great tract of forest 
occupied only by the creatures of the bush, 
individually owned by no one, claimed by 
Government under the title of Crown Land, 
my companion and I, after some da 3 r 8 ’ 
travelling, came upon an old broken-down 
hut standing beside a creek bordered by 
luxuriant patches of wild oats. The incident 
is not wholly uncommon, even in these days, 
when bushrangers are practically wiped out 
and the presence of such a hut is explained 
in many ways. Some say bluntly, ** Site 
of an old still; ’* others, knowingly, “ Good 
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birds are heavy sleepers, and perhaps the 
drowsiest of them all is the frog-mouth,” 
who will placidly allow himself to be lifted 
off his perch without a squawk of protest. 

When is a reptile really asleep ? This 
is a question visitors must have often asked 
themselves when at the Zoo. And really 
their expressionless eyes (often unconcealed 
by any eyelids, and even when they are, 
more often than not by transparent ones) 
seem to undergo but little chi^nge, whether 
the brain behind them is alert or otherwise. 

All reptiles sleep throughout the winter 
months; but they are easily eclipsed by 
the snail, who, like some molluscous Rip 
Van Winkle, can, on occasion (after making 
fast the door), enjoy a snooze of several 
years’ duration and wake up feeling little the 
worse for it. 


Quite as problematic as the sleep of 
reptiles is the sleep of fish and insects; 
creatures whose unwinking eyes give but 
slight clue to the mental condition of their 
owner, a temporary change of colour in the 
creature’s skin being the chief, and often 
the only, indication that it is unconscious 
of its surroundings. 

A cosily contented place is the Zoo in 
bed, when creatures that have spent the day 
in restlessly pacing up and down their 
cages, and striving to avoid the crowd ot 
noisy visitors, forget for a while the bars, 
the sawdust, and the British public. And 
we sometimes wonder, as we watch them in 
their sleep, if they are as loth to ” tumble 
out ” in the morning as is the human on the 
other side of the bars. 
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feed there for other folks’ cattle! ” and 
again, “ 1 always said as them * lifters ’ 
planted in them ranges; ” and yet again, 
‘ That’s where them horses disappeared, I 
dare swear ! ” 

However vaguely, these matters are 
alwa 3 rs explained away by the indifferent, 
and soon cease to interest the far-away 
settlers, or incite them to investigate what 
now cannot affect them. Be its history 
good, bad, or indifferent, the hut, or what 
remained of it, was there, and we made 
good use of it. 

The exterior was decidedly the worse for 
wear, but the two compartments within 
were fairly presentable, the smaller of which 
was w'ell stocked with old honeycombed 
cooking utensils, tin cams, bits of ancient 
saddles, broken implements commonly used 
by woodsmen, rusty powder-flasks, fragments 
of old clothing, and such like. Tlie larger 
compartment possessed ft big stone-built 
fireplace, and a roomy bunk fashioned out of 
stout saplings. This place we thoroughly 
cleaned up, as we intended to remain there 
some days. 

I had flung myself down upon the bunk, 
and, so it seemed to me, no sooner fallen 
asleep than the startling cry alluded to 
awakened me. The fact was, my comi)anion 
regarded the place rather as an old curiosity 
shop, and found considerable pleasure in 
examining the miscellaneous articles and 
piles of rubbish stowed away in the smaller 
room. While thus engaged, he unex]»ectedly 
happened upon an article that so stirred up 
his, obviously happy, reminiscences of 
childhood’s days, that he gave vent to a 
“ whoop ” that made the old rafters ring, 
and startled a week’s growth from his mate I 

A moment later he laid ills treasure before 
me, and, quite forgetful of the jolt from 
peaceful slumber to stem realities 1 had 
suffered, I looked with commingled surprise 
and pleasure upon some disreputable, 
begrimed sheets of the ” Boy’s Own Paper ” ! 

I recollect that the number was an old one; 
but what matter ! That night, after supper, 
we read about Indians ; about two girls 
whose names were (I think I am correct) 
“ Rushing River,” and ‘‘ Skipping Rabbit ” ; 
and there w'ere some odd i)ages dealing with 
orchid-hunting in Borneo. I remember 
remarking, while looking out upon the 
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deeply slumbering, starlit forest, ere we 
turned in to rest, how keenly many an ardent 
“ B.O.P.” reader would enjoy accompanying 
us on our next day’s hunting trip. 

We started away early the following 
morning, just as the sun shone upon the 
highest peaks, and, after ascending a steep 
range in order to gain an accurate knowledge 
of the lay of the country, struck off towards 
a distant gully evidently heavily timbered. 

As usual, I was seeking to obtain photo¬ 
graphs of typical bush Bcenfgy, and the 
wild creatures that lived unmolested in those 
vast unoccupied expanses; and, on the 
whole, I was not unsuccessful during such 
trips, despite the difficulty of getting good 
results under adverse circumstances always 
attendant upon such occasions. 

When we, at length, reached the gully, 
I was successful, after much careful stalking, 
in photographing a kangaroo ; several plates 
” fired ” at them, however, proving duffers 
for want of sufficient light. Not far distant 
from that neighbourhood I took the photo¬ 
graph of a wallaby seen in the patch of 
semb. A wallaby is a smaller animal tham 
a kangaroo, and loves to dwell in the densest- 
fem-patches, or wherever the ranges are- 
heavily clothed with tangled vegetation. 
I have shot them on river flats where cover 
was amply afforded by belts of tea-tree, 
mimosa, and other scrubs, also at elevations 
exceeding 4,000 feet in the neighbourhood of 
Devils’ River (Victoria) and Wild-dog Creek.. 

Owing to the impossibility of getting my^ 
camera into position without risking a- 
header—a sheer drop of five or six hundred 
feet—over a fascinating bastion of rugged 
granite, I failed to ” snap ” a happy little- 
mob of wild sheep feeding on a tiny platea!u. 
How they reached or left the spot, I knew 
not! Sheep are not indigenous to tho 
wilds of Australia, but, like other imported 
animals, have taken advantage of magni¬ 
ficent opportunities and wandered far beyond 
the confines of settlement, where they haunt 
the most secluded mountain fastnesses iix 
order to avoid, as much as possible, tho 
attacks of wild dogs. I have listen^ U> 
these sturdy dogs cracking and crunching 
the bones of game I had shot, while I lay 
at night beside a smouldering camp fire. 
They are shy of man, as a rule. I was obliged 
to sketch in a background to the photo of 
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the dingo I secured so as to give a faithful 
idea of the animal’s haunts. They live 
in burrows, hollow logs, and clefts among 
the rocks, and their persistent depredations 
among sheep long ago induced the Govern¬ 
ment to offer a bonus of one pound per head. 
As a result, they are now rare in Victoria. 

While resting upon a rocky eminence, over¬ 
looking an immense expanse of country 
stretching out towards the famous Gippsland 
heights, we were much interested in the 
creatures that cautiously approached us 
under cover. Photography under such 
conditions is almost impossible. Fine 
specimens of the Wanga pigeon peered 
through the hair-like foliage of she-oaks ; 
lyre-birds, with magnificent tails, rapidly 
scurried througli the scrub to adjacent fern- 
groves ; a wallaby greatly startled us by 
suddenly bounding nearly over our feet. 
In an instant it had turned, and was lost to 
sight among the broken rocks. From the 
trees overhead, the hard small fruits of 
the eucalyptus continually fell, nipped off by 
a flock of greyish-plumaged, scarlet-crested 
gang-gang cockatoos. Later in the day, 
while turning towards camp, we disturbed 
a Wedge-tail^ eagle, evidently feeding upon 
a carcass placed among the craggy rocks of a 
contiguous spur. The great bird uttered a 
hoarse, croak-like cry, and at times settled 
upon an outcrop of granite quite close to us. 
The snap of a camera-shutter seemed to make 
the king of birds decidedly nervous ; but 
it was a chance for exposing plates not to 
be lost. Moreover, this spscies represents 
one of the largest eagles of the world. 

In very similar country, low down among 
heavy timber and scrub, I obtained a good 
picture of a fine specimen of the biggest 
burrowing marsupial indigenous to Victorian 
forests. The animal I >allude to was a wom¬ 
bat. These creatures excavate long tunnel¬ 
like burrows in the soft (and sometimes 
very hard) earth common to the forest- 
hidden gullies among the higher ranges. 
Their flesh formed an acceptable and frequent 
addition to our larder, the animals being 
fairly numerous where woods were extensive, 
water plentiful, and cover, such as fern-beds, 
and low-growing shrubs, abundant. 

“ Wonder how the ‘ B.O.P.* brothers 
would like to dine off a piece of wombat 


steak hailing from these forest recesses ? ” 
exclaimed my companion, as he stowed away 
some choice slices in his hunting bag. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ since you and I 
obviously belong to that extensive brother¬ 
hood, however remote our present hunting- 
ground, I guess wc will bo able to answer that 
question at supper-time ; for in the eating 
thereof is the proof of the pudding ! ” And 
I recollect that we did it ample justice. 

Having descended from the higher ground, 
I drew my companion’s attention to a tall 
white gum, in which were a couple of koalas, 
commonly called “ native bears.” The 
quaint creatures were pulling bunches of 
gum foliage towards them, and feeding upon 
the delicate leaves. While the wombat is a 
ground-feeding vegetarian, the koala is also 
a vegetarian, but of arboreal habits. Native 
bears, so called, were so numerous in those 
forests—four, and even five, have frequently 
been seen in one gigantic tree—that I did 
not trouble to secure photographs of them, 
regarding them (as one is foolishly apt to 
do when carrying a camera in difficult 
country) as too common while rarer subjects 
called for attention. It was some years 
later that I took a photograph, and, in 
order to obtain it, I travelled no less than 
eighty miles. And the reason is obvious 
to bush folk. Of late years there has 
been great demand for “ bear ” skins by 
furriers, which 'fact tended to considerably 
decrease the number of these interesting 
animals. Thousands of koala skins were 
annually sent to Australian ports from 
inland forests, and thence shipped to 
other countries. In addition to this hard 
fate, it is widely stated that a disease broke 
out among these creatures which, in some 
districts, completely exterminated them. 
They arc now protected by Government in 
Victoria—that is to say, the comparatively 
few surviving individuals ! In other parta of 
Australia they are still fairly numerous. 

The fem-groves among the denser forests 
of Australia are simply delightful places 
to wander in when crossing tracts of un¬ 
occupied country. 

No matter how blazingly hot the sun on 
the lowlands, or in open bush, it is sure 
to be comparatively cool in the deep shade 
of the mountain fem-gullies. For over a 


mile we wended our way campwards through 
a heavy forest thickly interspersed with 
palm-like fern-trees. Beneath a lovely 
canopy of feathery frondage a sparkling creek, 
with water as clear as crystal, splashed 
along a granite channel. Black-fish darted 
hither and thither among the rocks, largo 
cray-fish hid beneath the overhanging tree- 
roots, lyre-birds scratched among the 
deeper shadow's, and the resounding note, 
like the crack of a stockman’s whip, echoed 
all down the gully, as the coach-whip bird 
called to his mate from a distant jungle of 
creeper and tanglefoot. By the w^ay, “ tangle¬ 
foot ” is a kind of creeper-like grass with 
finely serrated edges, that grows any 
length up to about thirty feet. It grows in 
tangled mat-like masses, usually in the 
higher mountainous country, affords admir¬ 
able cover for ground-feeding animals and 
birds, and is exceedingly tiring to w’alk 
among, due to its toughness and clinging 
nature. 

As we emerged from the fernery in order 
to follow a steep-sided spur which led direct 
to our camp, that remarkable hushfulness 
was fast falling upon the forests—that 
period of alw'ays strangely impressive quiet¬ 
ude which steals solemnly across the ranges 
immediately the red glowing sun dips 
beneath the far-off mountains. Great 
broadening shafts of crimson light shot 
upwards, suffusing the wonders of cloud- 
land, and lavishly imparting their glorious, 
transient hues from zenith to horizon. 
The distant ranges were purple ; the valleys 
wreathed with saffron-tinted mists; the 
deeper gullies WTapped in sombre gloom ; 
the lofty granite peaks bathed in a rosy 
glow of reflex glory ; the half of heaven’s 
grand expanse a wild pageant of resplendent 
colour. The countless voices of the wilds 
were hushed. Silence was immeasurably 
eloquent. The solemnising grandeur of 
indescribable beauty stirred the soul. 
We looked, and kept on looking, till tiny 
twinkling stars proclaimed that night had 
come. 

As we again moved towards camp, my 
companion at length broke the silence w'e 
had involuntarily observ'ed, by thoughtfully 
remarking, “And I reckon the ‘B.O.P.s’ 
would have liked that too.” 


^ ^ ^ 



The “ B.O.P.*' on the Fo’cs’l Head. 
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Life-History Sets of Butterflies and Moths: 

HOW TO PREPABE AND ARRANGE THEM. 

Written and Illustrated by A. E. HODQB, 

Author of “ Healthy Hobbies,** etc. 


A MORE effective and instructive method of 
mounting “preserved ” larvse than that 
previously described, however, is to affix 
the caterpillar to a dried leaf of its food- 
plant (when this is known). Sprays of 
leaves, or even flowers, may be easily pre¬ 
served in the following manner. 

Procure a tin box of some kind, and pour 
into it some well-dried silver-sand to about 
an inch in depth. Now take the sprays 


CHAPTER II. 

The box should now be put away in a warm 
place, or, if in summer, exposed to the sun, 
and in the course of about a fortnight the 
leaves will be ready for removal. This 
requires even greater care than was neces¬ 
sary when introducing the sprays, as the 
leaves are now quite brittle and easily 
broken off. A camel’s hair brush will 
probably be required to dislodge particles of 
sand found adhering to the leaves or flowers. 


V. urticce (fig. 6, Chapter I.), but the majority 
of pupae will be found enclosed in cocoons or 
buried in the soil. Cocoons composed of earth 
arc unfortunately extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to represent in the cabinet, but 
those constructed of silk and hair, wood- 
chips, leaves, etc., should on no account be 
omitted. What could be more interesting, 
for example, than the cocoon of the Emperor 
Moth {S. pavonia). Composed of brownish 



Some Meanings of Markings {Drawn from Preserved specimens), 

1. Meadow Brown Butterfly {B. janira) lying flat upon the ground— 
an instinctive habit when alarmed. iShowing resemblance to dead leaL 


2. Oak Eggar Moth (B. Querais) at rest, illustrating remarkable 
resemblance to head of reptile. 



which you have selected and stick them 
upright in the bok, afterwards pouring in a 
further quantity of the sand until the tops of 
the leaves are completely covered. Care 


must be taken that the latter are in no wise 
disarranged, and the sand should, therefore, 
be very gently introduced, giving the box 
a shake now and again to settle the contents. 


When this has been done the sprays should 
be affixed to suitable sized pieces of white 
cardboard by means of cotton or tiny slips 
of paper glued across the stems, and the 
larvse mounted thereon as 
shown in fig. 1 of Chapter I. 
At the bottom of each card 
write, neatly, the name of 
the particular larva and plant 
represented, together with any 
other information you may 
think desirable. 

We may now turn to the 
preservation of the pupse. 
This may be described in less 
than a dozen words—immerse 
in boiling water and affix to 
cards when dry. Pupa-cases, 
from which the perfect insects 
have emerged, are frequently 
but little damaged, and these 
will prove an interesting addi¬ 
tion to the collection. A tiny 
thread will, in some cases, be 
noticed securing the chrysalis 
to the twig, fence, or other 
object on which it is found. 
This is spun by the larva 
before pupating, and may be 
represent^ in the cabinet by 
a piece of fine silk glued 
around the chrysalis in a 
natural position as depicted 
in figs. 4 and 8 of the previous chapter. 
Some species, again, spend their pupahood 
hanging head-downwai^s by the tail, as is 
the case with the Small Tortoiseshell, 


silk, this wonderful object has at the mouth 
a number of stiff threads converging out¬ 
wards in such a manner that though the 
newly emerged moth is able to escape 
without difficulty, the bristling spines com¬ 
pletely baffle the attempts of any small 
predaceous creatures to obtain admittance. 



4. Garden Carpet Moth (Af. ftucluaia's at 
rest on paling, e.xemplifyi^ bow blotched 
wings serve to destroy outline of an insect. 


The cocoon of the Puss Moth (Z). vinula), 
too, is another marvel of insect workman¬ 
ship, formed as it is of particles of wood 
nipped off the bark of some poplar, willow, 
or sallow by the muscular jaws of the 
caterpillar before pupating, and cemented 
firmly together by a gummy secretion from 



3. Small Heath Butterfly (C. Pamphilus) showing insect at rest with 
clo^ wings and with “ scare-spots ” revealed. 
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Its spinning glands. So closely does the 
oocoon resemble the bark of the tree to 
which it is attached that it requires a pair 
of exceedingly sharp eyes to detect it, even 
when the searcher luiows what he is looking 
for. Empty cocoons, of course, require 
no special preparations, and are ready for 
the cabinet so soon as they have been affixed 
to cards. 

I have already referred to the importance 


peculiarity, no doubt, is responsible for the 
escape of many of these insects from pre¬ 
daceous birds and other small creatures. 
A remarkable instance of the use of eye- 
spots is to be found in the Small Heath 
Butterfly {C. Pamphilus). 

If you should discover this little insec c 
peacefully at rest, you will, in all probability, 
find its fore-wing? lowered so that only the 
inconspicuous under-sides of the hind pair 


your cabinet some of these wonders of nature, 
and the trouble taken will be more than 
recompensed by the interest and pleasure 
afforded. Preserved leaves will, of course, 
be needed in many cases, but where bark 
or other woodwork is employed, care should 
be taken that this is scalded and thoroughly 
dried before introduction to the cabinet. 
Pieces of bark, fencing, etc., should be 
neatly glued to pieces of stout card, and the 



5 and 6. Bed Underwing Hoth (C. Nupta) at rest and with wings extended, showing protective markings of upper pair and 

ooDspicuousneas of lower. 


of illustrating how, by protective colouring 
and mimicry, many butterflies and moths 
succeed in eluding their enemies. The 
“ meanings of markings should, in fact, 
be one of the chief objects which your 
collection should go towards elucidating, 
as there is much yet to learn in this direc¬ 
tion. 

In the “ Wiles of the Privet * Hawk,’ ” 
which appeared in Part 361 of the “ B.O.P.,” 



I have described how the bright underwings 
of the moth in question, which are invisible 
when at rest, aid it in effecting its escape 
by startling an intruder by their sudden 
appearance when the insect takes to flight. 
ITiis peculiarity is common to many species 
of moths, two familiar examples being the 
Yellow Underwing {T. pronuba) and the 
Red Underwing (C. Nupta). Then there 
are the bright warning colours of many 
insects, which indicate to grazing and brows¬ 
ing animals their inedibility; and, again, the 
conspicuously bio tched markings so common 
in many of the Oeometree^ which serve to 
destroy the outline of the creature when at 
rest. Although it may appear somewhat 
“ far-fetched,” it is a curious fact that many 
moths resemble, when sitting with closed 
wings, the head of a lizard or snake, as may 
be seen from the illustration of the Oak 
Eggar Moth {B. Qutreus) depicted. This 


are visible. Should it be disturbed, how¬ 
ever, you will notice the fore-wings gradually 
rise into view revealing the conspicuous 
eye-spots with which they are adorned. 
Although these may not make much im¬ 
pression upon yoM, their scaring effect upon 
any small animal may well be imagined. 
In fig. 1 will be seen an illustration of 
that common insect, the Meadow Brown 
Butterfly, in a characteristic attitude when 
alarmed. By this instinctive ruse of 
falling upon its side when in the presence 
of danger, the creature frequently escape? 
observation, it being easily then mistaken 
for a dead and withered leaf. 

A little ingenuity on your part will enable 
you to illustrate more or less truthfully in 


latter pinned by its four comers to the cork 
of the cabinet. 

With reference to the cabinet itself, I 
cannot too strongly urge the necessity of 
this being as air-tight as possible. It is 
disappointing to find that after all the 
trouble taken, your specimens have become 
the prey of mites. As a preventative 
against the depredations of these pests of the 
entomologist, naphthaline should always be 
present in the case, a fresh supply being 
added when necessary—say, al^ut every 
six or nine months. 

Various forms of insect cases are offered 
for sale and may be obtained quite cheaply, 
but an air-tight cork-lined box is all that is 
required. 
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I HAD decidcsd on North Woles for a short 
holiday, having heanl much and seen 
Lttle of this part of the country. By a close 
inspection of the map, I concluded the 
bicycle would be best left at home, and for 
once I set off without my usual companion. 

It was early in July l^t year when I took 
train for Livei-pool, my chief baggage con¬ 
sisting of a satehel, sketch-box, and trusty 
gamp. This latter article proved a very 
usef^ help in walking up the mountains, as, 
well as acting as shelter from the fnxjuen trains 
which the W elsh people seem accustomed to. 

As I did not intend touring a wide area, 1 
made up my mind to do one district pretty 
well, and settle down with Conway as head¬ 
quarters. 

Liverpool need not be described here, only 
as a convenient place to get away from. At 
the landing-stage the St. Elvies was getting 
ready to sail for Llandudno, and, as this is 
quite close to Conway, I at once decided to 
add to the passenger list. There is much 
of interest in leaving the Mersey, and on this 
occasion the gigantic Jjusitania was alongside 
and her sister the Mauretania could be seen 
farther down the river. 

Leaving the wharf we steamed outward, 
j)ast the high tower at New Brighton, and 
headed in a westerly direction wdth the land 
on the port side. A fine stiff breeze was 
blowing and I was glad I had selected this 
way instead of journeying by train round 
the coast. An open bay on the Wirral 
coast-line reveale<i the mouth of the river 
Dee, which brought to my mind the Jolly 
Miller mentioned in song. Probably his mill 
existed farther inland, as it was not visible 
from the vessel. 

W’e were soon off Rhyl, and the mountains 
now began to form a grand background, 
clouds obscuring the highest peaks. Llan¬ 
dudno was reached at last, with its usual 
long pier, promenade, and artificial attrac¬ 
tions for visitors. I got off here, and, seeing 
nothing to interest me in the town, walked 
through to the station, where 1 booked by 
the next train for Conway. After changing 
at the junction the train enters Stephenson’s 
tubular bridge over the river, and enters 
Conway, under the shadow of the old Castle, 
through the town walls into the highest part 
of the town. 1 had no trouble in finding 
clean, comfortable apartments, and soon set 
off to explore the place. Some of the streets 
are hilly, and the hou%s are chiefly built of a 
grey stone which is found in the locality. 
'J'here are a few half-timbered houses; the 
“ Aberconwy,” which stands at a comer in 
the main streets, dates back to 1400, and, 
like* most buildings in the district, has 
chimneys built of stone slabs. 

One of the most curious houses to be found 
anywhere is the tiny dwelling on the quay, 
sandwiched between othere of irregular 
shapes and sizes. It is said to be the smallest 
house in Great Britain, and, as its frontage is 
only 6 ft., with a depth of 8 ft. 4 in., it 
probably is as small as a two-roomed house 
could conveniently be, though it were 
occupied by one person only. The town 
walls are immediately behind it, so that it 
could not extend any farther back. A small 
fireplace, with a mantel laden with a large 
clock and china ornaments, seems the chief 
item in the room, and a short ladder leaxls the 
way to a tiny ^droom overhead. It was 
occupied for many years by an old fisherman, 
and, on his death, it was left to the old Welsh 
lady who keeps it as a show place for visitors. 

As a contrast, I made my way up the High 
Street to the “ Plas Mawr ” or “ Great 
Mansion.” This is the headquarters of the 
Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts, repre¬ 
senting the Royal Academy of Wales, and 
it is here they Wd an exhibition of pictures 
in the summer. As one of my pictures was 


amongst the collection this year I paid a 
visit to see the exhibition, which was a very 
interesting one, the artists having taken 
advantage of the beauty of the surrounding 
country to select subjects for their works. 
The pictures were hung in the rooms of the 
old mansion, though there is one large, 
modem, well-lighted room added, but most 
of the rooms are occupied with works of the 
members. 

Plas Mawr is said to be three centuries old, 
and dates 1577 and 1585 can be seen in some 
of the rooms. In the main building is a fine 
Banqueting Hall, 30 ft. long, with an 
elaborate ceiling and carved mantelpiece 
consisting of coats of arms and decorative 
work. The old oaken floor is now loose and 
uneven, and much worn. Queen Elizabeth’s 
sitting-room is similarly arranged, the Royal 
Coat of Arms being displayed over the fire¬ 
place amongst various crests and initials. 
The kitchen has a large fireplace, 10 ft. 
wide, and an ancient cradle spit suspended 
from the beams overhead was probably used 
in olden times for the cooking of geese and 
turkeys. 

It would take much space to adequately 
describe this old budding, but 1 might 
mention a reputed haunted room, which no 
self-respecting mansion should be without; 
and a tower which, after mounting a winding 
stone staircase, affords a view of the town 
beneath. The outside of the building is well 
worth a lengthy inspection, and the quaint 
lantern window in the side street will not 
escape notice. Of course, sooner or later, I 
had to make my way to the Castle. 

Conw'ay Castle is j)erhaps one of the finest 
examph'S of ruined fortresses in Great 
Britain. It was built in 1284 by Edward i. 
The walls are nearly 15 ft. in thickne.ss, and 
eight large towers raise their embattled heads 
a^ve the walls. Four of these are each sur¬ 
mounted by .1 smaller slender turret, now 
much damaged. The whole structure is 
gradually becoming overgrown with ivy 
and climbing plants. A good view of the 
Castle is obtained from the suspension 
bridge. I found, however, a more pictu¬ 
resque spot from which to paint the Castle 
was by going southward up the river, at low 
tide, the rotky cliffs forming a bold fore¬ 
ground to the picture. 

The town walls are about 12 ft. high, and 
numerous towers and gates are plaeed at 
intervals. These gates are well worth 
sketching. The Porth-Isaf, or lower gate, 
presents a bold outline to the river front, and 
the Porth-y-bangor rears its ruined walls 
high above the adjoining houses, and. viewed 
from the town close by the Post Office, is 
very imposing. 

The church I also found interesting. The 
curfew bell is .still rung at eight o’clock from 
the tower. By the old sundial outside the 
doorway is a little grave, which has been 
made famous by Wordsworth’s poem, “ We 
are Seven.” 

“ ‘ And where sre they, I pray you tell ? ” 

She aiwwered ' Seven are we, 

And two of us nt Conway dwell. 

And two are {joue to sea. 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 

And, in tlie churchyard cottaL'e, I 
Dwell near tlmni with ni3* mother.’ ” 

The views of the river from various points are 
quite charming, and I soon found enough to 
keep the paint-box open. A bit of Great 
Ormes Head at sunset was an imprc.sHion of 
colour not to be miased. and the Conway 
mountain as a background to the town made 
a delightful bluish-grey scheme at late 
evening, as the smoke from the town chim- 
ne 3 r 8 curled upward and mingled with the 
mountain-side. 


A small steamer runs up the river to 
Trefrew when the tides permit, starting from 
Deganwy, a small town opposite, calling at 
the Conway pier at stated times; and a day 
can be weU spent by taking this trip, which 
provides some of the most varied and 
picturesque river scenery in the North of 
Wales. 

Another day I decided on climbing the 
mountain which overlooks the town, and 
after a stiff walk up a rough track I was able 
to get a panoramic view of Conway and the 
land beyond, showing the winding river 
through the trees. Farther on is the Sych- 
naut Pass, the main road leading down 
between the mountain-sides. A few cottages 
were dotted about in the valley beneath. 

Higher up, and over heathy ground, and 
solitary and quiet except for the pre.sonce of 
sheep, which graze on the rough surface, we 
get a fine view of Penmaenmawr, which 
rises abruptly from the sea not far distant. 
The town shows at the foot, and out to sea 
can be seen the coast line of Anglesea. The 
air is fre.sh and bracing, and it was getting on 
towards sunset before I left the summit. 
The top and sides of some of the mountains 
appear to be one mass of loose pieces of 
rock, and the people in the district very 
wisely put it to good use in building the low 
walls which separate the fields and roads. 

There are some famous waterfalls within 
ran^, and Snowdon is not too far off to be 
neglected. I found, however, for a short 
holiday, the neighbourhood of Conway 
supplied ample mateiial for an artist, 
tourist, or photographer, and 1 returned 
home with a good supply of sketches and 
a pleasant recollection of my tramp round 
Conway. 

1 ^ « 111 

THE FAKIR AND THE 
CROCODILE. 

B y the roadside, near the Ganges, 
lived a Fakir, gannt and lean ; 

Through his skin, as tough as leatlicr, 

All his bones were clearly seen; 

For he lived on contem]datiOD, 

And a small amount of rice, 

And the passers-by and pilgrims 
Gave him cow’rie-shells and pice. 

By the Ganges, near the roadside, 
lived an ancient Crocodile, 

And he watched the people passing 
Witli a hungry sort of smile. 

But, unlike the lioly Fakir, 

He was much too proud to beg, 

So he took whate’er ho wanted. 

Here an arm and tliere a leg. 

One evening, by the river, 

When the sun was nearly set. 

The Crocodile and Fakir 

By a happy fortune met. 

The Fakir said, “Good evening,” 

As he kindly hold his liand. 

And tlie crocodile, he seized it. 

As the Fakir hadn’t planned. 

But .although ho bit nis hardest, 

Yet he couldn’t bite it through; 

So he said unto the Fakir, 

“ I’ve had quite enough of you.” 

Then in gloom he souglit tlie river, 

And hi.s pain was sad to see; 

And he said, “ A liuly Fakir 
Is a bit too good for me." 

Of course there is a moral 

To this story clear an ’ true, 

So you had bettor listen, 

For it might apply to you. 

And the moral to ray story— 

You can see it plain enough— 
“Crocodiles will never oat you, 

If vou're very old and tougli ! “ 

P. O’BRIEK. 
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Theebam's Promise. 

By SERCOMBE GRlEFIN, 

Author of “ The Tteantre of the Pa^odo,” “ The Banyan l^at," “<4 Ooorkha's Kookri,” {to. 


said he of the sun-tanned com- 

X ploxion and the alert black eyes, “ that 
«cai*f-pin has a history.” 

We had just finished dinner in the saloon, 
and were contentedly lying full length in 
C’\r lounge chairs on the upper deck, while 
around us, as far as eye could see, 
stretched the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
and above us shone stars so brilliant that 
it seemed as if an outstretched hand might 
grasp them. What time and place could bo 
more appropriate for a story of Oriental 
adventure and thrilling experiences, such 
as we knew we might expect from the 
Anglo-Indian of the daring eyes ! Already 
Captain Trask had given us a taste of 
his ability as a story-teller; and we, his 
fellow-passengers, cn route for Burma, 
were anxiously eager for more. 

“ The ruby of that scarf-pin once 
adorned the person of a king; and in the 
gaining of it I escaped death by four, pos¬ 
sibly five, inches.” 

This statement clinched the matter-— 
Captain Trask would have no peace till 
he had recounted to us the story of the 
ruby scarf-pin. 

I wish I could reproduce his story in his 
own irresistible way; I wish it were pos¬ 
sible to portray his tricks of expression, 

his alert eyes half-mesmerising you-ah ! 

I fear it is but a feeble reproduction of the 
original. But that it is thrilling enough 
oven now. I’ll guarantee. 

Captain Trask, having fixed m all with 
his eyes, commenced his narrative. 

My father settled in Mandalay as an in¬ 
dependent trader somewhere about 1873, 
when King Mindoon reigned over Upper 
Burma. My mother died quite suddenly, 
and I was left a helpless baby in my 
father’s care. He, good man, was a kind 
enough father to me, but, may I say, he 
never was a domestic animal, he was a king 
of the forests, a tracker in the jungle, and 
was happiest when forcing his way through 
unknown districts, traversing rocky 
stretches amongst the Shan mountains, 
trading with the natives. But his trading 
was a secondary matter, necessary only as 
a means whereby he quenched his thirst 
for strange adventure and pioneering 
•exploits. 

These traits of character, however, left 
me somewhat to my own devices, and but 
for Moung Thwin I might have grown up 
a wild young scamp. My father, I believe, 
had done some great service for Moung 
Thwin, and had returned with the splendid 
fellow from some distant frontier. Moung 
Thwin was a typical Burman, and (which, 
•by the bye, is not so typical Burmese) he 
was a hard worker. 

Very soon my father deputed to him the 
management of the Mandalay headquarters 
—including myself. Moung Thwin, having 
no one else to love, lavished all his affec¬ 
tion on me, the son of his benefactor, spar¬ 
ing no pains to make me happy, and, at the 
:Bame time, to train me as best he knew how. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that I grew up 
“to boyhood adoring Moung Thwin as a 
pattern of all that was good, and dreading 
more a frown of displeasure on his kindly 
Mongolian features than a thrashing ad¬ 
ministered by the stout arm of my revered 


PABT I. 

parent. The latter, loving me truly in his 
rough hardy fashion, was content to leave 
me in Moung Thwin’s care, and when at 
last I was old enough to go to Dr. Mark’s 
school, he entered me as a day-boy, and 
evidently considered he had done all that 
was necessary. If I had asked, and needed 
money, he would have given it me down to 
his last penny, but as to planning for my 
future, that, he said, was my own affair. 

It was during my second term at school 
that I was addressed in the following 
words : 

” You have saved from shame a King’s 
son, 0 Tarahsak. It is well to serve a 
prince.” 

The speaker was young Prince Thee- 
baw. There was only one school run on 
British lines in Mandalay, and to this 
school, therefore, were sent every 
European boy and many Burmese boys. 
Amongst the latter were eleven of the 
reigning monarch’s sons, the youngest of 
them being Theebaw, little likely, as it 
seemed then, ever to attain to the throne 
of his father. ^ 

The boy-prince Theebaw was not very 
popiilar amongst his Schoolfellows, spite of 
the fact that he came to school on his own 
elephant each morning, and often made 
lavish gifts to his companions, but he was 
very self-centred, and no sportsman. I re¬ 
member once his being thrice bowled out 
middle-stump at cricket, and refusing to 
budge till he was tired of batting; and, as 
to fielding-out when his turn cam^, he never 
would. Nor was ho a favourite with his 
brothers, who often hit him across the 
head. 

But when, one day, two of the said 
princelings proceeded to jump on his pros¬ 
trate form, kicking him prcnniscuously, my 
British blood started to boil, and seeing no 
one else was about, I promptly went to 
the rescue myself, vigorously punched 
the heads of the bullying princes, and sent 
them flying in terror from ” the white 
barbarian. ’ 

Little Theebaw rose from the dusty 
ground, scowling at me momentarily for 
having witnessed his discomfiture; after 
which he made the gracious speech recorded 
above. 


At this point Captain Trask paused, and, 
with an apology, went below to his cabin, 
returning in a few fninuies bearing in hie 
hand a richly chased silver box alraut the 
size of an ordinary snuff-box. 

” Gentlemen,” said he, “I have inside 
this box something which I prize far above 
the ruby scarf-pin, though on the latter 
my bankers would* advance me a consider¬ 
able sum, while on the contents of this box 
they would not advance a pice, and yet I 
would rather lose the ruby than this little 
charm.” 

So saying. Captain Trask pressed the 
spring of the box, which flew open, to re¬ 
veal a tiny white elephant, crudely carved 
in ivory. 

” That charm my schoolfellow Theebaw 
tore off his watch-chain in a fit of thank¬ 
fulness at my timely rescue from his 
brothers* attentions—the gift of a gene¬ 
rous-hearted boy. The ruby came from 
the same hands years later, but the hands 


were those of a bloodstained king; and 
the scene was greatly changed—instead of 
a quiet corner of a boys’ school, I was in 
a palace, where death and bloodshed were 
in the very air, where a man’s life was often 
not worth a moment’s purchase, and where 
tyranny, superstition, and cruelty held 
sway. . . . Thanks, you might pass the 
matches.” 

Please go on,” we cried in chorus. The 
blood-red stone, flawless, perfect, focussed 
our attention. Besides which, I, for one, 
knew little of the history of Burma, the 
country where I was about to seek my for¬ 
tune ; Captain Trask’s story promised to 
give an intimate glimpse of the life of the 
royal house of Burma. 

At that very moment, one of the lady 
passengers came bustling up to our bache¬ 
lor group, and proposed that we should 
there and then organise an impromptu con¬ 
cert in the music-room not a dozen yards 
from where we reclined. The charming 
vocalist was very new to the East,, which 
accounted, no doubt, for Captain Trask 
looking at her very seriously, and saying^: 

” My dear young lady, have you nbt 
found that singing in this latitude in mid¬ 
ocean is extremely risky ? Possibly a wide- 
opened mouth is too great a temptation for 
the bacillus cycloniensis to resist.” 

The young lady’s face dropped, and she 
remarked nervously that perhaps the Cap¬ 
tain knew best, and shortly afterwards the 
retired for the night; we heard the port¬ 
hole of her cabin being pulled-to with a 
slam. Captain Trask’s face beaming with 
suppressed merriment as he heard it. He 
chuckled audibly next day when an elderly 
lady of nervous disposition inquired of 
him whether it was a fact that the ship had 
passed through a cyclone of microbes on 
the previous night, as she had been feeling 
so very queer, and she had been told some¬ 
thing to this effect by one of the young 
ladies! 

But to return to Captain Trask’s narra¬ 
tive. 


Theebaw left Dr. Mark’s school very 
soon after the incident I have recorded, 
and scarcely ever spoke to me until the day 
he was to leave. I remember it very 
clearly; he waited till he saw I was alone, 
then he came up to me, and said hurriedly : 

‘‘Tarahsak, I have not forgot. When 
I am the king, you shall ask what you 
want, and I will give.” 

Prince Theebaw would have said more, 
but Teingdat and Yenangyoung, his ser¬ 
vants, came hastening to say the elephant 
awaited its princely burden, and that the 
king, the Great and Glorious, commanded 
his sons to appear at once in the royal 
presence. 

Theebaw was, probably, glad to escape 
the trouble of making a speech in English. 
Indeed, he very soon lost what little know¬ 
ledge in English be had gained, and in the 
royal monastery, to which he was trans¬ 
ferred, lost not only his English speech, 
but the healthy Christian ideals taught by 
Dr. Marks. 

It was from the royal monastery that 
he stepped forth to ascend the throne of 
his father, who died after a lingering 
illness. 
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King Mindoon’s principal queen was a 
strong-minded, wicked, ambitious woman, 
whose daughter Soopayahlat was to marry 
Theebaw, a son of one of the lesser queens. 
These two women plotted together, and the 
weak-minded monk-recluse was placed on 
the throne, and given no peace till he con¬ 
sented to the massacre of all his rivals. 
Thus it came about that some seventy men, 
women, and children of the blood royal 
were slaughtered in cold blood. 

I remember only too well the horror of 
those days; eight or nine of the slaughtered 
princes had been my schoolfellows, and I 
could recount details that would make you 
blanch with terror and give you a sleep¬ 
less night, but I forbear, because I must 
hasten on to tell how this flawless ruby 
came to be mine, and through what a series 
of hairbreadth escapes I passed ere I earned 
it. 

My father was at home through all those 
troublous days; he was almost beside him¬ 
self with indignation, and so strenuous was 
he in his denunciations of the terrible mas¬ 
sacre that his very life was endangered 
thereby. The representatives of the 
British Government had vigorously pro¬ 
tested, and their protest eventually resulted 
in the withdrawal of the British Residency 
from Mandalay. Yielding to pressure— 
Moung Thwin’s the most urgent—my 
father undertook a long expedition into the 
Chin Hills, knowing I should be even safer 
ip his absence, for I was, in my dress and 
in my habits, more Burman than British. 
I grant you I was no pattern Britisher; 
but though a wild Bohemian young cub, I 
was well grounded in elementary morality 
and healthy self-restraint—virtues incul¬ 
cated by that second father of mine, 
Moung Thwin ; while my own father, when 
in Mandalay, never ceased to rub into me 
that I was an Englishman, and must live 
up to that heritage, striving to be strong, 
that I might help the weak. 

It was the teaching of my father that 
more than once drove me to effect an entry 
into the palace-grounds, and demand an 
audience of the kin^ who had promised me 
his favour. Boy-hke 1 thought I would 
convince Theebaw of the error of his ways, 
not realising that the generous-hearted 
handsome young prince was deteriorating 
into a bloodthirsty, dissipated-looking, 
hl(ui tyrant. Spite of several attempts, 
I was only met by rebuffs, insults, and 
threats, and so it came to pass that I never 
saw Theebaw from the day he left Dr. 
Mark’s school until the evening of terror 
■when he and I- 


At this point Captain Trask broke off 
abruptly, wily narrator that ho was. In 
answer to our protests he said : 

“ Ah, my young friends, I must have a 
few turns up and down the deck. I want 
to marshal my facts, as a good deal of what 
I am telling you is a matter of common 
knowledge in Anglo-Indian circles. And 
•some of you older, more critical men, would 
like to find a flaw in my narration.” 

We protested that we were not critics; 
we were just keen to hear his story through. 

‘‘Ah, you like listening to Captain 
Trask and his story, eh?” he queried, 
with a twinkle in his deep set eyes. 
■*‘ His story is history in excess, eh ? Well, 
I promise that what is now to follow shall 
be thrilling and sensational enough.” 

A dozen times he made a circuit of the 
<leck, puffing furiously at a newly lighted 
cheroot, and tightly clenching his fists as 
if in anger. When he returned to his seat, 
be was holding* the ruby scarf-pin carelessly 


between his fingers, gazing at it with a 
frown of displeasure. 

‘‘As I think of the terrible happenings 
that the donor of this jewel was responsible 
for, I am inclined to fling it away from me 
—anywhere—into the sea. This gold set¬ 
ting in the shape of a peacock is emblematic 
of the Burmese royal house; you will see 
the peacock displayed on all the old coin of 
the Burmese kingdom. Right in the midst 
of the gold is this red—red what? . . . 
Ah, often enough it appears to me as a 
great drop of blood. As I continue my 
story, you will understand why.” 


The year 1880 was a tragic one in the 
annals of the royal city of Mandalay. 
Small-pox was rampant, and carried off, 
amongst a host of other victims, the king’s 
only son ; the great Alompra ruby mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared, a heirloom that had 
been hand^ down from the founders of 
the reigning dynasty; a tiger escaped in 
the palace grounds, sure sign to the super¬ 
stitious Burman of the lapse of the city to 
an abode of wild beasts; and, worst omen 
of all, one of the four jars of oil, buried at 
the four corners of the city walls, and ex¬ 
amined every seven years, was found by 
the royal astrologers to be empty. 

At the founding of a new capital, it w’as 
deemed necessary that these jars of oil, 
carefully protected, should be buried, and, 
terrible to relate, in addition, tradition 
made it necessary that a certain number of 
people should be likewise buried alive. 
And this horrible human sacrifice had taken 
place at the original founding of Manda¬ 
lay. Now, on finding the empty jar, and 
coupling this with other calamities, the 
astrologers declared a new dedication was 
necessary, seeing that Theebaw Min and 
his ministers would not consent to the 
founding of a new capital. 

Moung Thwin came to me one evening at 
sundown, and in his eyes was a look of lurk¬ 
ing fear foreign to his naturally placid 
countenance. 

‘‘ Thakin, thou must not leave the shelter 
of the bungalow this night,” said he in his 
native tongue. 

‘‘Indeed—why?” I responded, nettled 
at his peremptory manner. 

‘‘ Because Death is abroad, and seeks 
Its own, 0 son-of-my-heart.” 

‘‘Yes, Moung Thwin, I know that the 
spotted Death has carried off many, 
but-” 

‘‘ O Thakin, thou hast not heard then the 
decree of the Arbiter of Existence. The 
Pohnnas have decided that, since the Capi¬ 
tal cannot be moved to another spot, fresh 
spirits must be sought to guard the city 
from ill. Theebaw Min, greatest of kings. 
Lord of Life and Death, has issued a royal 
decree that one hundred men, one hundred 
women, one hundred boys, one hundred 
girls, one hundred soldiers, and one hun¬ 
dred foreigners shall be honoured by death, 
and shall find their couch on the bosom of 
the earth.” 

This was Moung Thwin’s loyal way of 
explaining that a fear-stricken dastard had 
sanctioned the murder of six hundred in¬ 
nocent people. 

Some of you will remember the hurri¬ 
cane of indignation this decree caused in 
England. But Moung Thwin exaggerated 
my personal danger, for my father’s bunga¬ 
low was situated outside the city walls, 
and it was within the city, in the dead of 
night, that the king’s guards made their 
rounds, and selected their victims. The 
royal city consisted of a triple series of 
four-square enclosures; the outermost a 


huge mud-mortared wall, each face over a 
mile in length and thirty feet in height, 
pierced by twelve gates; and the whole sur¬ 
rounded by a moat sixty yards broad. 
There were five bridges flung across this 
moat, and the various gates to which they 
conducted were zealously guarded. My 
father’s house faced the south-west gate. 

Following the issuing of the Kill’s de¬ 
cree, there was a Burmese Reign of Terror, 
and people fled in their hundreds from this 
city of dreadful nights, fled into British 
Burma, crowding into Rangoon for British 
protection. 

Wonderful dramatic entertainments were 
given in the royal grounds every evening 
by State command, but, spite of this free 
amusement, spectators were wanting, as 
you may well imagine. 


‘‘But why,” put in a fiery Irish engi¬ 
neer—‘‘ why didn’t the people rise and 



{From photo by the AUTHOR. 

South-west Gate of Mandalay. 


sweep the bloodthirsty spalpeens from the 
palace ? ” 

‘‘ Ah, gentlemen, remember ‘ East is 
East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.’ The Mandalay Bur¬ 
man was a devout believer in the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, and would as 
soon have thought of resisting the king’s 
will, as of eating rice without ngah- 
pee.* But let me get on with my grim 
story.” 

‘‘ On the second evening after the issue 
of the decree, Moung Thwin, who had been 
into the city in the afternoon, failed to ap¬ 
pear. Next morning I understood too 
plainly what it portended, and ere the day 
was half done, proof positive came to me 
that my faithful Moung Thwin was doomed 
to a living death.” 


* Ngah-pee is a sort of fish-paste. 
(To he concluded.) 
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One Good Torn and Another. 


O N the Wednesday, Harry Castle had 
thit curious fight with Ellis, **the 
tooihman’s son ”—as Harry called him, 
very contemptuously, alike for Ellis and 
his father, the dentist. 

Hapgood was with him at the time, 
Wednesday being an afternoon when 
fellows were allowed to go “ down town ” 
from two to four, unless they were wanted 
for games; and Hapgood said at the very 
commencement of the story that it wasn’t 
what was commonly known as a fight. 

“ Just a rout! The enemy sort of fled, 
the cavalry got going and sabred ’em 
to death. That’s what it was, wasn’t it, 
Harry ? ** said Hapgood. Harry was being 
tempted to tell the tale to Green and 
Murray in the college quad just before tea- 
time. 

“ Serve the podgy little beast right! ” 
thundered Green, who had a deep bass 
voice, but no great amount of sense. ** It’ll 
stop his grinning all over the shop for a 
bit. Grinning at nothing, too! It’ll teach 
him a lesson the next time one meets him 
in the street” 

Harry and Hapgood exchanged rather 
quick looks. 

” It’s a funny thing, you know,” mur¬ 
mured Harry, " but I’m not so sure of it! ” 
” If you can call it f mny! ” amended 
Hapgo<m, stroking his chin and shaking 
his head at the same time, as if he had 
doubts. He was that kind of boy—^much 
more scrupulous than the average, both 
about words and deeds. 

“Well, BO it ie!” volleyed the after¬ 
noon’s conqueror. “ What I mean, you 
other two, is that it was his disgusting 
smirking at a chap, as Green says, pre¬ 
tending to be BO precious good-humoured 
when there was nothing to be good- 
humoured about, that started it. Well, 
partly.” 

“ How do you mean? ” asked Murray, 
who had more sense than Green. 

“ Go on, Harry! ” said Hapgood. 
“ Tell the exact truth about it.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? It was like this. 
We were on the Fieldhouse side of the 

town, marching along-” 

“ With an eye to blackberries,” put in 
Hapgood. 

“ Yes, of course! ” The warrior 
frowned at his chum. “ You needn’t cut 
in,” he said. ” Well, as I was saying, we 
came to the stile that leads to that old 
general’s manor-house in the distance. 
And there we discovered the fat lump 
shoving the old woman over the stile.” 

“ Why not say helping her over, old 
chap, since truth is truth, you know?” 
suggested Hapgood. “ She was lame and 
had a crutch, hadn’t she? ” 

“ Well, I don’t care what she was,” 
Harry retorted, with a flush. “ It was his 
sniggering when he’d done it. He turned 
to us as if we were pals of his, and said, 
‘ My word, Mrs.—I forget her name— it 
a weight. I shouldn’t like to lift her over 
a five-barred gate. But I can manage her 
nicely at a little style.’ You know what he 
looks like. Well, he slipped his hands 
into'iiis knickers* pockets and stood looking 
like that, as if he’d done the finest thing 
on earth. But that wasn’t all. He 
wanted to hitch on and go blackberrying 
with us. *T’1| show you a rattling good 
wood, only we mustn’t disturb the 
pheasants,’ he said.” 

“Yes,” interposed Hapgood. “I want 
you chaps to follow this. Castle is such 
an unruly firework, sometimes. Go on, 
Harry, old man.” 


By CHARLES BDWARDBS. 

“ I don’t know what on earth you 
mean! ” cried Harry, with more flush 
than before. “You aidn’t want him with 
us any more than I did. He walks like a 
fat frog.” 

“ That’s all right, Castle,” said Murray. 
“ Of course he does, though I don’t sup- 
p<^ he made his walk himself. But don’t 
mind Hapgood. After * rattling good 
wood and the pheasants,’ what came 
next? ” 

“ I hate chaps with such enormous 
cheeks! ” remarked Green, to encourage 
Harry, who seemed to be very much un¬ 
settled. 

“ Disgusting, aren’t they ? ” said Harry, 
eagerly. “ But we let him show us the 
wo^, because he said it was quite near. 
It was across two fields. He jawed all 
the way about wishing his father would let 
him come to Conningham instead of send¬ 
ing him to the town Higher Grade every 
morning. * Suits you, though, doesn't it ? ’ 
I said, about the Higher Grade.” 

“ That was nasty, Castle,” said Murray. 
“Distinctly nasty.” 

“ Yes, but he only laughed and con¬ 
tinued to look pleasant,” said Hapgood. 
“ I must say I liked that about him. He 
said he reckoned there were good fellows 
at every school. He said it was his father’s 
motto that we’re all children of Adam and 
Eve, and haven’t the right to bounce be¬ 
cause we’ve richer fathers than others. 
Still-” 

“ Oh, wire on with it! ” burst forth 
Harry, in a sudden and very evident 
temper. “ You’re a regular traitor—that’s 
what you are. But lot’s hear.” 

Hapgood nodded. 

“ Correct me if I’m wrong, old man,” 
he said, calmly. “ We were raiher hard 
on Ellis, I must say. A snub once in a 
way does a fellow good sometimes, but to 
keep it up across two fields, and especially 
when he was doing us a good turn—I tell 
you again, Harry, it was a bit too bad. 
And then just because, in getting through 
the gap in the hedge, he accidentaUy 
whisked a bramble in your eye-” 

“ He did it on purpose,” shouted Harry. 
“ His grin showed it when he looked 
round. You fellows can see the scratch, 
right here.” He exhibited it—^a small 
thing. 

“ Oh,” said Green, “ so you didn’t get 
even that from him in the fight? ” 

“ Fight! ” said Hapgood. “ It was no 
fight, I toll you.” 

“Well, whose fault was that?” cried 
the hero of the hour, very wrathful with 
Hapgood, whose notions about fairness 
had often irritated him, but never so much 
as at this present moment. “ I gave him 
every chance. I lugged him back by the 
leg and planked him one on the nose; and 
when he got up I waited for him to put up 
his fists till I was tired, and then I knocked 
him down again.” 

“ Ho was getting his breath, you 
know ! ” Hapgood explained. “ He must 
be a stone heavier than me and came a 
smasher. It all took him by surprise 
too.” 

“ I knocked him down three times 
before he said a word,” Harry informed 
them, looking merely triumphant now. 
“ And then the cowardly beggar straight¬ 
ened his necktie and said, ‘ I think that’ll 
do. We’ll call it a draw, unless you have 
any strong objection.’ ” 

“As cool as that?” asked Murray, 
much astonished. 

“ Yes. I couldn’t help laughing,” said 


Hapgood. “ He was really great about 
with blood coming from nis nose and all. 
And he still wanted to show us just wherft 
the best ‘ blacks ’ were. He and his people 
are a^inst fighting—that’s the secret of it. 
all. They call themselves ‘ Friends’—the 
same thing as Quakers. He began to tell 
us about it.” 

“ With that same old grin, you know,”* 
said Harry. 

“ Yes, only not so much of it.” 

“ And the brute hadn’t even a handker¬ 
chief with him to wipe his nose, so I 
pitched him mine and said he could send! 
it up here to me after it was washed.” 

“ And what do you think? ” said Hap¬ 
good, chipping in as if he couldn’t help it. 
“ What do you think he said when Castle^ 
told him his name ? ’ You’re king of thi» 
particular castle anyway. You captured 
it without any resistance, didn’t you? 
And I hope it won’t do you any 
good.’” 

“ Won't?” said Murray, incredulously. 

“ Didn’t you feel inclined to go at hina 
again for ^at cheek, Castle ? ” inquired 
Green. 

“ Yes, I expect he did,” said Hapgood. 
“ Only I didn’t give him the opportunity,. 

ou see. I bagged hia arm and pushed 

im into the wood, and Ellis went peace¬ 
fully home, attending to his nose. And 
there goes the old tea tinkle. Come along 
and if you’ll take my advice, don’t tell 
any of the Upper School lot about your row" 
with that kid, Harry.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Murray. “ I 
wouldn’t either, if I were you. You’ver 
not covered yourself with glory, in my 
opinion.” 

Green looked rather amused. H» 
shrugged and bolted across the quad. 

Harry himself followed Green slowly. 
He gave his traitor of a chum an indig¬ 
nant stare, and left him and Murray. He> 
usually sat next to Hapgood in hall, but 
this evening he made arrangements with 
SmiUi tertiiu and Hamilton to sit betweeni 
them. From a distance Hapgood noticed 
that he was pretty quiet over his tea-cup 
and bread-and-butter, and hoped he wa» 
changing his point of view of that recent 
fight. 

Perhaps he was. At any rate, not 
another word passed between them on the 
subject that day or the next. 

Harry was tempted to tell Hapgood 
about his handkerchief on Thursday, at 
the middle-day break, but didn’t do so. 
It was delivered in a neat brown-paper 
parcel, washed, splendidly ironed and 
even scented, and on a card with it were 
these words, “With best thanks, Joshuft 
EUU.” 

Weston, the lodge-keeper, found Harry 
in the playing-field and delivered the- 
parcel, and two or three fellows came 
round to see what it was. But Harry 
wouldn’t tell them the handkerchief’s- 
history, or show them the card. It made 
him feel a bit of a fool—the card did— 
and perhaps Short, one of those three 
fellows, was right in saying he looked guilty- 
about something or other. 

“Been up to some lark, Castle, eh?” 
Short suggested. 

“ Call it that,” said Harry. “Only 
it’s nothing to do with you, so you may 
shut up alwut it.” 

Thus with his rag out, as Short said^ 
he marched to another part of the field,, 
and the matter ended. He decided, be¬ 
fore dinner-time, not to tell Hapgood 

But he didn’t feel any the better dis- 
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|>o8ed towards the ** toothman*8 son." Not 
At all. Rather the contrary. 

** Best thanks,” indeed ! And putting 
Acent on it too' It was lavender, as near 
as he could guess the smell, and on any 
ordinary occasion he would have agreed 
with anyone that lavender was a very 
•decent sort of smell. But to have it 
ahoved on him by the chap whose face he 
iiad punched three times in less than two 
jninutes, and nothing back—this was the 
disturbing part of the business. 

They chanced to be next to each other 
in class at algebra that afternoon—he and 
Hapgood—and he had to use the handker¬ 
chief (at least, it was the one that came 
•out first, for he still had the other one 
also), and Hapgood turned and sniffed. 

“Hullo!” he whispered. “Who gave 
jrou that? ” 

But Harry paid no heed to him. He 
went on with his a, b, and x exercise. 

And bedtime came, and still no further 
Allusion was made to the “ fight.” 

The next morning, however, Harry 
Awoke with a toothache. 

He hoped it would go off at breakfast, 
like a few other toothaches he had had. 
But it didn’t, and he mentioned it to Hap- 
^ood afterwards. 

“ Poor old chap I ” said Hapgood. “ I 
^lare say it’s a punishment to you—you 
•know what for.” 

This with a smile as gentle as his tone. 
But, gentle or not, it set Harry raging. 

“ Punishment for what ?—be hanged to 
you ! ” he cried. 

“ I’m going to play footer. We’ll post¬ 
pone the hanging until afterwards, old 
chap! ” said Hapgood, and away he went 
for the footer. 

'Harry was in no humour to play any¬ 
thing. He wanted chiefly to get rid of 
Ilia toothache. If he could have punched 
Hapgood’s head as he had punched Ellis’s 
it might have comforted him a little. So 
he imagined, very quickly, as he glared at 
Hapfi^d’s disappearing back. 

All through first school the ache went 
<m increasing. 

Mr. Hall, who took his class at lAtin, 
had to be rather down on him. 

“ Is anything wrong, Castle ? You’re 
cmusually thickheaded to-day ? ” he said. 

But Harry preferred not to tell him. 
Mr. Hall had caught him using that 
ecented handkerchief at preparation the 
previous evening and made an unnecessary 
conunent about it. “ Taking to feminine 
luxuries, eh, Castle?” he had asked, 
thereby drawing about ten stares towards 
Harry from other fellows, and making 
him feel an idiot. No; he didn’t at all 
choose to tell Mr. Hall that he had a 
toothache. Mr. Hall would be sarcastic 
about it, even if he believed in it. 

“ I’m sorry, sir,” ho said. 

“And so am I,” said Mr. Hall, and 
Harry saw sarcasm even in those quite 
innocent, even kindly, words. 

But he told Mr. Raymond, at English 
History, at half-past eleven. 

“ Give mo some information about 
Henry the Eighth, Castle,” Mr. Raymond 
requested. 

“ He had a lot of wives, sir,” said 
Harry. That was easy enough. 

“Yes. Proceed. Their names?” 

But this was a stumper, and Harry’s 
only shot was a wrong one. 

“ Catharine of Braganza,” he began. 

“ Not at all. Try again. Whose wife 
was Catharine of Braganza ? ” 

“ Please, sir, his brother’s.” 

“ Oh, dear !—oh, dear ! ” sighed Mr. 
Raymond, seeming very pained. “ What 
makes you so stupid, Castle ? ” 


And then Harry mentioned his tooth¬ 
ache, and Mr. Raymond said that was cer¬ 
tainly some excuse for him. 

“How long have you had it?” he 
wished to know. 

“ Several hours, sir,” said Harry. 

“ Well, I’ll see you about it at break.” 

Henry the Eighth’s wives were passed 
to the next boy, and the rest of the form 
thought Harry was treated very well, con¬ 
sidering. 

Bui he was treated better still when 
morning school ended. Mr. Raymond was 
splendidly sympathetic; had a look at the 
tooth, said there was a swelling (Harry 
knew that), and declared that he aad better 
have it removed without delay. 

“ You’ve plenty of time before dinner,” 
he said. “ Take some one with you and see 
Mr. Ellis in Black Friars Street.” 

Harry coloured up immediately. 

“Can’t I wait till Tuesday, sir?” he 
stammered. Tuesday was the regular 
visiting day of the college dentist from 
London—a much bigger gun at tooth¬ 
drawing than Mr. Ellis. 

“ If it hurts you no more than that—cer¬ 
tainly,” said Mr. Raymond. “But if 
you’re thinking of the money, here’s half- 
a-crown. I’ll see it charged to your 
account. And you may buy me a stick of 
red sealing-wax. Come! I think I’d go, 
if 1 were you. Let me see; you’re thick 
with Hapgood, aren’t you ? He may go 
with you.” 

Mr. Raymond took things very much for 
granted. He left the room without wait¬ 
ing for any more words from Harry, and 
Harry was still looking at the half-crown 
and the sealing-wax penny when Hapgood 
ran back into the class-room. 

“Raymond says I’m to go down town 
with you ! ” said he. 

There seemed no getting out of it; and 
in another minute they were on the 
gravelled road for the school lo^e. 

Hapgood was whistling. Harry was 
thinking. 

Past the lodge, Hapgood stopped 
whistling and took Harry’s arm. 

“ I say, it’s a neat joke getting into that 
chap’s father’s hands, old man, ’ he said, 
with a laugh. “ Supposing he’s told him ? ” 

“ I was thinking of that myself. Hap,” 
said Harry. 

“ Well, you needn’t give him your name, 
and then he won’t now. Unless you like 
to tell him afterwards—when it’s out. Is 
it loose? ” 

“No. It’s as firm as can be. That’s the 
worst of it.” 

“ Poor old chap! And a double, too! 
Well, cheer up, I don’t expect you’ll want 
much dinner after it; but you’ll be all right 
by tea-time.” 

Harry nodded, rather dismally. To 
cheer him further, Hapgood resumed his 
whistling, and was still whistling when 
they reached the High Street. Here Harrv 
bought the sealing-wax. He was a longish 
time choosing the exact shade of red, and 
seemed unwilling to leave the place even 
then. There was an ironmonger’s shop 
next door, and he kept Hapgood waiting 
here also while he looked at the iron¬ 
monger’s wares. There were electric toys 
and small aeroplanes in the window, but he 
fixed his gaze chiefly upon some flat-irons. 

“ W’ell, aren’t you coming ? ” asked Hap¬ 
good at length. 

Harry supposed so, and moved. 

But in Black Friars Street he slackened 
his pace considerably, and when Mr. Ellis’s 
brass plate appeared in sight over the way 
he actually stopped. 

“ I say, it doesn’t hurt a lot now, Hap,” 
he began. 


But Hapgood wouldn’t stand such non¬ 
sense. 

“Come along!” he exclaimed^ seizing 
his arm. “ .^yone would think you 
funked it.” 

Colouring quite intensely, Harry ad¬ 
mitted that he wasn’t keen about it. 

“Is it the pain you’re so frightened 
at? ” asked Hapgood. 

“ I don’t care whether I have it out or 

not,” said Harry; “but-” He looked 

about him, and in another moment they 
both saw who was coming. 

Young Ellis, “ the toothman’s son,” was 
only a few yards behind them, in a blue 
and yellow cap, swinging his Higher Grade 
books. His lace was as red as Harry’s, 
but he seemed to be trying to smile in his 
usual way. He might have crossed to his 
father’s door at once. But he didn’t. 
Clearly he didn’t like having to catch them 
up, yet he came straight on. 

With no intention of stopping, however. 
He gave them rather a shy look, and would 
have passed them like that (still with the 
smile, though), but Hapgood spoke. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“ Oh ! how are you? ” said Ellis, appa¬ 
rently startled as well as pleased. He had 
some black and yellow colouring under his 
left eye which almost matched his cap, 
and both Harry and Hapgood noticed it. 
It improved his appearance rather than 
otherwise; but he seemed conscious of it, 
and very conscious of Harry. 

“ I say,” began Harry. 

But Hapgood broke in and explained. 

“ We were going to your father’s place,” 
he said. “ He's got a bad tooth. It’s to 
come out.” 

“ Oh, has l^e? ” Ellis exclaimed. “I’m 
awfully sorry. I’ll run and tell father. 
He’s sure to be in.” 

“ Er—just wait a bit! ” cried Harry. 
But either Ellis didn’t hear him, or didn’t 
choose to wait. He trotted across the 
street, and vanished up an entry by the 
door with the brass plate. 

“ That settles it,” said Hapgood. “ You 
can’t get off it now.” 

But for several moments still Hany de¬ 
clined to come; and it wasn’t until the 
dentist’s front door opened, and a maid in 
a white cap stood looking at them expect¬ 
antly, that he consented to approach the 
door. 

“ Don’t be sne^ a frightful funk ! ” said 
Hapgood, and this did settle it. 

“ It isn’t that at all, you ass,” said 
Harry, furiously, as he strode for the door. 

The maid was extremely nice to them. 

“ Please to step this way,” she said, 
and they were shown into a very pretty 
drawing-room. They heard young Ellis’s 
voice upstairs : “ Don’t you think he’ll be 
back, really, mother?” And then the 
maid shut the door and left them. 

“ Did you hear that? ” whispered Harry, 
looking desperately uncomfortable. “He’s 
out. What’s the use ? That kid’ll be tell¬ 
ing his mother, and there’ll be a rotten 
shindy soon. She’ll come down and want 
to tear my eyes out.” 

Hapgood himself didn’t feel quite at his 
ease. 

“ Well^ it can’t be helped,” he said. 
“ And it’s rubbish about taring your eyes 
out. We can’t bolt till we know for cer¬ 
tain about hie pater.” 

“ He’s sure to speak about it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Hapgood. 

“ I wish-” said Harry. But before 

he could express his wish the door opened, 
and young Ellis and his mother came in. 
Both he and Hapgood were extremely 
surprised by the pleasant smile and greet¬ 
ing of Ellis’s mother. She woie a soft 
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grey dress, and a auaint sort of cap (with 
pale violet ribbons) to match the dress. 

“How do you do?** she said. “I’m 
very glad to make vour acquaintance. 
Which is the patient ? * 

They had to shake hands with her, of 
coarse, and Harry mumbled that he was 
the patient. 

“Poor bov!’* said she. “Pm so 
sorry my husoand is scarcely likely to be 
back until this afternoon. But he shall 
come^ up to the school and see you then, 
if it is at all urgent.** 

“It doesn’t matter,’* said Harry. 

“ But I’m sure it does. Yes, I shall 
send him. And I want to thank you so 
much. I don’t know which of you it is, 
though.** She turned to her son, who 
nodded and smiled at Harry. “Oh, you 
are Master Castle. It was very kind of 
\^n to lend Joshua your handkerchief on 
Wednesday. I hope yon received it 
safely; did you?** 

Hapgood answered for Harry, who 
oonldn’t get out a word. He could only 
stare, first at Mrs. Ellis and then at young 
Ellis, by the sideboard. 

“ He got it all right, thank you, Mrs. 
Ellis,** said Hapgood. 

“That’s well,’* said Mrs. Ellis. 
“ Joshua wouldn’t tell me about the 
nature of his accident, but he said two 
Conningham boys were near at the time, 

and- Is the tooth paining you very 

much ? ** 

“ I don’t feel it at all, thank you, now,’’ 
said Harry. 

“ But you look so flushed.** 

“ I don’t really,’’ Harry persisted, feel¬ 
ing horribly mean and at the same time 
very grateful to young Ellis.* 

“ Well, then ’ —Mrs. Ellis’s smile be¬ 
came perfectly splendid—“in that case, 
perhaps, you will excuse me for a minute 
or two. I’m wanted in the nursery. 
Joshua wishes to be hospitable, and you 
will humour him, I hope.** 

She smiled herself to the door, which her 
son shut upon her. 

And then young Ellis almost took 
Harry’s breath away, first by thanking 
Aim for not telling his mother the truth 
about the handkerchief and his black eye, 
and next by dashing at a cupboard in the 
sideboard and producing a plate of little 
brown cakes and sugared biscuits, tum¬ 
blers, and lemonade. 

“ In a sense, you know,** he said, “ it 
ujoi an accident. And they’re home made 
—the cakes are. She’s tremendously 
good at cakes, is my mother, though / 
shouldn’t eay so, should I? Vo have 
some.** 

It was a st^gerer. Not so much to 
Hapgood as to Harry, however. 

Hapgood got hie breath first and spoke 
for Harry as well as himself. 


“ I say, you’re a very decent sort of 
chap, Ellis,’’ he said. 

“ First time I’ve heard it,’’ said Ellis, 
glowing all over his face. “ I’m con¬ 
sidered to be rather a duffer by lots of 
fellows. PUmt! ’’ 

He pushed the cakee towards Harry. 
But Harry simply couldn’t touch them 
at first. He was nearly as red as Ellis, 
and it was a severe effort to say what he 
had to say. But he made the effort. 

“ He’s right about you,’* he said, jerk¬ 
ing his head at Hapgood. “You’re un¬ 
commonly decent, and I was a—a cad, 
a howling cad, last Wednesday Er—do 
you mind forgiving me ? ’* 

It was about the hardest thing he had 
done that term at Conningh^, this 
humbling of himself to another fellow. 
But he felt better afterwards. And there 
they stood, he and Ellis, with hands 
clasped, while Hapgood looked on, beam- 




“Bravo, both! ** said Hapgood, and he 
took a cake. 

“ There isn’t anything rmch to for¬ 
give,** wihispered young EUlis, “but if 
there was, oi course I would. Father says 
he’d like to pull out the teeth of all the 
lions and tirars in the universe and cut 
their claws; but 1 expect they’d miss ’em if 
he did, and I don’t know how they’d get 
their grub. It really is all right—Castle. 
May I call you Castle ? ** 

“ Rather,” said Harry, enthusiastically. 
“Why, of course you may.” 

“ Aid I’m Hapgood, young Ellis,” said 
Hapgood, with his mouth half-full of 
cake. “They’re tip-top tucker, Harry.” 

Redder than they had ever seen Um, 
but looking very happy, Ellis said 
“ Thanks so much,” and then broke into a 
“ Do have some ! ” of pleading for Harry. 
Harry obliged him. They both mane 
brisk play with the cakes and lemonade. 

Ellis would’nt have any himself, but 
presently slipped out of the room, and 
they made remarks about him in his 
absence. 

The best of them was this of Hap- 
good’s : 

“1 tell you what, Harry—we don’t 
know ever^hing at Conningham; that 
kid’s good stuff, and no mistake.” 

Ana the next best was Harry’s : 

“ Fknow it just as well as you do, Hap, 
so you needn’t crow.” 

And then Ellis returned with a brown- 
paper bag and some of that shyness they 
had noticed in him in the street. 

“ I say,” he said, “ my mother hopes, 
if you don’t mind, that you’ll take all the 
others. She’d be very glad indeed. And 
there are heaps more; so do, will you ? ” 

They obliged him in this also. He 
empti^ the plate into the bag and tied 
it up for them. 


And then the clock struck the three- 
quarters after twelve, and they had to go. 

Mrs. Ellis rustled downstairs to shake 
hands with them again and urge them to 
call whenever they were passing. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Ellis to that. 

“ We will, Mrs. Ellis—^you may be quite 
sure ! ” said Hapgood, politely. “ Thanks 
awfully.” 

Harry had a slight attack of confusion 
these last moments, but he echoed Hap- 
good’s thanks. 

At the open door, however, he men¬ 
tioned his tooth, 

“ I—^it’s a queer thing, but I don't feel 
it in the very least now, Mrs. Ellis. Mr. 
Ellis mustn’t trouble about it.” 

He spoke as if it were likely to be an 
great a surprise to Mrs. Ellis as to him¬ 
self. But she only smiled and congratu¬ 
lated him. 

“ It often happens, my husband says,*^" 
she told him. ‘‘I’m so glad. Good-bye.*^ 

They shook hands with Efilis also. 

“ So long, Ellis,” said Hapgood, 
cordially. 

“ Good morning, Hapgood,” said Ellis, 
with grateful eyes. 

“Yes, so long, old chap,” said Harry 
next, with a downright genuine grin of 
^d-fellowship and a harder grip than 
Hapgood’s. 

“ So long, Castle,” said Ellis, radiant 
with joy about such a trifle. 

They got back to the school a couple of 
minutes or so before the dinner-bell, and 
on the way Harry couldn’t say bad enough 
things about himself or good enough 
things about “the toothman’s son.” Hap¬ 
good let him flow on, and seemed to 
enjoy it. 

They separated in the quad, Hapgood 
carrying off the cakes. Harrv wanted to 
give Mr. Raymond his sealing-wax at 
once and return the half-crown. 

As it chanced, however, he had to put 
off this interview until after dinner. Ho 
had only just time for a different one. 
Green accosted him in the quad. 

“What’s happened, Castle?” asked 
Green, with a low sort of grin. *‘They 
say you’ve been down to the dent’s. Did 
you see that fat little beast you-” 

Harry caught him by the collar and 
stopped his words. 

“ If you call him that agpiin to my face. 
Green, you’ll be sor^ f r it! ** he said, in 
such a fury and with such a terrier-liko 
shake that, when he was released. Green 
didn’t seem to have any further words on 
his tongue. 

“ Just remember ! ” said Harry. 

He left Green staring. 

And then the bell rang, and he made his 
way into hall, with a very fine appetite, 
in spite of that old, now-departed tooth¬ 
ache' and Mrs. Ellis’s cakes and lemonade. 


How Linn liVoN His Spurs. 

By VANCB PALMER. 


fllHB owner of the station sa. on his horse 
JL and watched the mob of cattle stream 
out of the gate.s of the yard. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t spare any more of the 
men,” he said to Conolly, the drover. “ Yot 
could take Linn Fenton though. He's a 
useful lad and will be able to look after the 
horses.” 

The driver grumbled a little. 

“ I don't guess he’ll be much good,” he 
said. “ He’s only a now chum.” 


But the station-owner answered abruptly, 
“ Well, anyhow, he’ll have to gain 
experimice, and this is the best time for him 
to do it. Beside-s, I don’t tiiink you will 
find him a duffer.” 

l^e blood rose in Linn’s cheeks as he stood 
beside his stock-horse a dozen yards away. 
He was an English boy of seventeen, and a 
^^r ago he had come to the station to get his 
first experience as a cattleman. Strongly 
built and firmly knit, with the love of adven¬ 


ture in his eyes, he had plunged into the raw 
rough life of the Bush lirith the same zest as 
other lads seek the sea, and there was a fund 
of grit in him that made him succeed at any- 
tMng to which he put his hand. 

But to go with that mob of cattle to the 
coast five hundred miles away! The idea 
inflamed him with the same eagerness that 
fills the mind of a boy when he fi^ sets foot 
on a ship that is bound for a foreign land. 

“ Put some things in your swag, linn**' 




the owner called out. You’ll have to ^ on 
the track with thiSi awb. It wiU honour 
biiaineas to do the horse-tailing, and 'niind 
you Jook'after Black Mark.” 

And as Linn hurried away to put some 
things together he determined that he would 
prove himself not such a new-chum after all. 
He had been used to the stockmen treating 
him with 'that touch of contempt which is 
bestowed on anyone who has not won his 
spurs, and sometimes it hurt him very badly: 
Bui once he had proved his mettle on,the- 
track ivith cattle he would be admitt^ into 
their ranks as an cquaL 

That night they were camped on the banks 
of a creek fifteen miles away and his first 
day’s work was done. It was his turn to 
take the first watch, and as he rode round the 
black masses of sleeping cattle something of 
the jov of the open entered his heart. A 
little farther away the rest of the drovers 
woie lounging round a roaring fire, talking 
and smoking, and the flickering flames shone 
on their figures while their blankets and 
paddles were piled up close by. But Linn 
kn^w that ConoUy, his chief, did not trust 
him fully as yet, and a little contempt was 
mingled in the attitude of the rest towards 
him. 

” Take good care of Black Mark, new- 
chum,” said CJonoUy roughly to him next 
monling. ” That horse is worth a thousand 
if it’s worth a penny, and the boss will turn the 
world inside out if anything happens to it.” 

Black Mark was a magnificent dark stallion 
that was the pride of all the country, and they 
were taking him to a station on the coast. 
The rest of the horses were tough, w’iry brutes, 
fit only for the rough work of the cattle- 
country, but Black Mark had the blood of 
Arab sires in his veins and his name was 
known wherever men talked of horsc.s. It 
was Linn’s duty to get up before dawn and 
bring the horses from where they had been 
hobbled the night before, so that when the 
cattle began to stir in the grey morning light 
the men would be ready to' take them on 
again. 

But three mornings later he came racing 
up with a while face to where Ckjnolly was 
boiling his quart-pot over the fij^ , 

“ Black Mark’s gone! ” he calk^ out. 

“ He*s not among the rest.” ^ " 

Conolly sprang up with a look of horror on 
his face. vv 

“ What’s that ? ” he wd. v 

” Black Mark’s gone,” Linn repeated. 

** Fve looked everywhere and jf han’t hear 
his bell.” 

The night-horse was standing near, and 
Conolly sprang on its back, digging his heels 
into ib^side. Linn, followed at a racing pace 
through the timber to where the rest of the 
horses were standing in a group, and he saw 
ConoUy jump off and examine the ground 
carefully. Presently, he came to the mark 
of a human foot and a grim look hovered over 
his weather-beaten face. 

“Just what I thought,” he grunted. 

The scoundrels have been foUowing us up 
and watching for a chance.” 

” Horse-thieves ? ” asked Linn, wonder- 

ingly. 

” Dan Brady, as sure as death. Look 
here, boy, you’ll have to ride to Wonga for 
all you’re worth. There’s little hope of 
getting Black Mark back when once he has 
fallen into the hands of Brady and his gang, 
but wo must have a couple-of troopers on 
their tracks before another day’s out; it’s 
Dur only chance ! ” 

’ And a little later Linn was racing along 
the track towards Wonga, with no sound in 
his ears save the drumming of his horse's 
hoofs on the soft turf*: Ti^ little town^ip 
was sixty miles away and ho knew he must 
reach it before night and give the informa- 
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-> tioh 4o the sergeant who was in charge of the 
police-station. He had heard of Dan Brady 
before, and knew that he stole horses and 
cattle, driving them up into some stronghold 
in the ranges that no one yet had been able 
to discover, but the outlaw had never yet 
attempted anything so .daring as the stealing 
of Black Mark. It w'aa the feeling that he 
was responsible for the horse’s safety that 
made the blood burn in Linn’s cheeks. 
Although it was not his fault he would carry 
the brand of failure with him all his days if 
Black Mark was not recovered. 

At noon he halted at a little shanty by 
the wayside where the coach-horses were 
changed, and went in for a cup of tea. As 
he sat near the door drinking it he noticed 
two men in the comer with their backs to 
him. They talked in low voices, and some¬ 
thing about them attracted the boy’s atten¬ 
tion. 

” Hallo, boy! Where do you come 
from ? ” said one of them. 

He was a big man with dark eyes and a 
heavy moustache, but what Linn noticed 
most was a curved scar between the eyes. 
He said curtly: 

” I’m on the road with cattle.” 

But he felt even then that he had said too 
much. The man looked at his companion 
meaningly as they slouched out of the door, 
and a little later the clatter of their horses’ 
hoofs came from across the creek. But 
Linn was thinking where he had heard of that 
curved scar before. For awhile ho could 
not remember, and then suddenly he jumped 
to His fei‘t. Some one had told him that Dan 
Bratiy had been kicked between the eyes 
by a colt two years ago and carried the mark 
of it still! 

He hurried out to where he had left his 
horse tied to a post, but when he got there a 
thrill of horror ran through his veins. His 
horse was gone! The helple.s.sncss of his 
position made him almost ready to cry with 
mortification, and he hurried back to the hut. 
The shanty-keeper, a little wizened old man, 
was bending over the fire, and he spoke 
hurriedly : 

” Do yah know who those men are who 
have just left 2” 

“ No,” said the shanty-keeper. ‘‘ I 
haven’t seen them before. They’re strangers 
to these parts, I guess.” 

” Not quite,” said Linn. ” They were 
Dan Brady, the horse-thief, and his mate. 
They stole Black Mark last night and now 
they’ve stolen my horse, just as I was riding 
to inform the police.” 

The shanty-keeper’s eyes were wide open. 

” Is that the truth, boy ? ” 

” Yes,” said Linn, hastily. Can you 
lend me a horse ? ” 

The shanty-keeper scratched his head. 

” There's a horse in the paddock about a 
mile away,” he said, “ but I haven’t got a 
saddle. Look here, boy. The coach’ll be 
here in an hour and I’ll send word to the 
police. You’d better follow those scoundrels 
up and see which way they’ve gone.” 

Linn took a bridle and ran quickly in the 
direction of the paddotk. It w’as exasperat¬ 
ing to think of the failure he had been all 
along, and the humiliation of it all made the 
blood sting his cheeks. He would be the 
butt of the other stockmen, and they would 
speak of him as the new-chum who heul been 
tried and found wanting. If only he could 
do something that would prove himself 
worthy of trust and confidence. 

The sun was swinging low before he caught 
the horse, and. springing on to its bare back, 
ho rixlc off in the direction tlie outlaws had 
gone. At the erwk he picked up their 
tracks, and the soft loose sod showed them so 
plainly that he could follow them at a hand- 
gallop. With all his senses tense and alert he 


spurred on, hardly thinking of what he would 
do if he met the outlaws face to face. 

A few miles farther on he saw that there 
were the tracks of only two horses instead of 
three, and he quickly guessed the meaning. 

‘‘ Ihey’ve let my horse go,” he said to him¬ 
self. ‘‘ I suppose they thought it was hardly 
worth the stealing. Never mind, it will find 
its way back to camp.” 

And then he felt the quick darkneea 
dropping down and found it harder and 
harder to follow the tracks up the range. 
It seemed useless going farther, but some 
instinct made him push on. At least he 
might find some clue to the outlaws’ hiding- 
pli^ that would be useful to the police. 

His horse was tired and worn-out, but 
still it stumbled on. It was two hours later 
that he saw the glow of a camp-fire, and a 
quick thrill ran through his blood. Slip¬ 
ping from his horse quietly, he tied it to a tree 
and crept forward on his hands and knees. 
From behind a screen of bushes he looked at 
the OTOup again and saw two men lying down 
beside the fire, while another stood smoking 
with his back to the bole of a tree—^a dark 
man with a heavy moustache. 

“ Dan Brady,” he muttered to himself. 
” I’ve found their camp sure enough.” 

A low whinny not very far away stiiTed 
his pulses, for he had heard that sound before. 
Then, stealing over softly, he saw the rails 
of a rough-built yard, while standing in a 
comer of it was the dark form of Black Mark. 
He could see the curve of its wonderful neck 
silhouetted against the sky, and felt that ita 
nostrils were quivering in recognition. A 
little later he was stroMng its glossy flanks, 
and a sudden temptation came to him. 

” If only-” 

But even as the thought flashed through 
his mind he saw a sad^e hanging on the 
rails, and in a few minutes he had whipped 
it on the horse’s back. He was breathing 
hurriedly with excitement, but still he made 
no noise. The voices of the three outlaws 
floated over to him and he could hear 
scattered fragments of their talk, but hie 
mind was too occupied with the issue at 
stake to leave any room for other things. He 
placed his foot in the stirrup and, as he swung 
himself into the saddle, he felt with a thrill 
of pride that he had beneath him as fast a 
horse as ever carried a man’s weight. 

But the clash of jingling stirrup-irons 
echoed out through the night, and he remem¬ 
bered in a flash that he had forgotten to put 
down the rads of the yard. In a moment 
there was a murmur of excited voices, and he 
saw that he had not a moment to lose. 

” Quick, mates ! There’s some one at the 
yard ! ” came a hoarse shout. 

He set Black Mark’s head at the rails and 
it rushed at them gamely, drawing itself 
together for the high leap. Then it sailed 
over like a bird, and landed safely on the 
other side. In another moment they were 
racing down the side of the hill, Linn steering 
by the stars to where he knew the camp 
would be. 


It was late that night that he reached the 
mob of cattle, and the sleeping men tumbled 
out quickly when they heard his horse’s 
hoofa For a few minutes they could not 
believe their eyes, and their w'onder deepened 
as Linn told his story. But when Dan Brady 
and his mates were caught a few days later 
the drovers felt that it was to the boy that the 
credit of the arrest was due, and many time# 
afterwards, pointing him out to other bush- 
men, they said wdth frank admiration : 

” That’s linn Fenton, the boy who 
tracked down Dan Brady and recovered 
Black Mark.” 

Linn had won his spurs. 




{By pcrmutum of the Berlin Photographic Company. 
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A Holiday Visit to Waterloo. 

By the Rev. R. H. V. BROUGHAM, M.A., 

Avthar of “ How to make a Heraldic Window," etc, etc. 




men, such as that of Col. MacDonnell, the 
heroic defender of Hougoumont. 

There is also shown us a collection of 
muskets, bayonets, lances, pistols, cuirasses, 
helmets, shakos, and even some skulls and 
bones, many of these last pierced and 
shattered by bullets. 


r c tourist who goes to the battlefield of 
Waterloo from Brussels usually does so 
in one of three ways. 

He may take a private carriage, which is, 
doubtless, the most am'eeable and luxurious 
-way of doing it, and leaves him entirely 
unhampered by considerations of time. 

He may go by one of the coaches which 
leave Brussels diaily, and which stop at the 
principal hotels to pick up passengers. 

Or he may go by train to Braine I'Alleud. 
The two former ways have one advantage 
over the railway route—namely, that one 
follows the ro^ by which Wellington’s 
troops marched from Brussels; but for those 
to whom economy is a consideration, the 
train journey is by far the best to take, and 
we lose very little of interest by going in this 
-way. 

Let us, in imagination, take this method 
of getting to our destination and suppose 
ourselves to bo alighting from the train at 
the village of Braine I’Alleud. 

We have passed the .station of Waterloo 
by the way, but we should have been some 
iniles short of the scene of the battle had we 
left our carriage there. 

A horde of importunate guides, ’bus 
<lriver8 and conductors swoops down upon us, 
but we have taken tickets, before leaving 
our hotel in Brussels, which entitle us to 
seats in “ Mrs. Brovne’s ’Bus,” which we 
bnd awaiting us, and we majestically wave 
the others off. 

A drive of about a mile and a-half brings us 
to the “H6tel du Mus^,” near Mont St. 
Jean, kept by the buxom and unmistakably 
English Mrs. Browne herself. 

She is the daughter of Sergt.>Major Cotton, 
a former guide to the battleffeld and collector 
of the museum which gives its name to the 
hot^l. His body lies buried in the orchard 
at Hougoumont, where it was laid by his 
own request. 

The curios in the museum, where we are 


Hougoumont from the Orchard. 


now admitted at a charge of half a franc per 
head, consist entirely of relics of the battle, 
but picture postcards and other souvenirs 
may be purchased hero also. 

Portraits and autograph letters of the 
chief commanders of the rival hosts hang in 


After the museum has been fully explored, 
a pilgrimage must be undertaken to the top 
of the “ Lion Mound,” a huge mass of earth 
and stones with a great bronze statue of a 
lion on the summit, cast out of the French 
guns found on the field, erected by the 


frames on the walls, and several swords used 
in the battle have been presented by the 
officers engaged or by their relatives. 

We are permitted to handle some of them, 
and it is not without a thrill that we take in 
our hands some of these weapons of famous 


Belgians to commemorate the valour of their 
warriors who fell in the battle. 

A vast quantity of the soil of the surround¬ 
ing land was removed to make this mound, 
which, in the opinion of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, only ‘‘ spoiled his battlefield.” 


Hougoumont—Main Gate. 


The Belgian courage, which the lion is 
supposed to represent, was something more 
than doubtful. In fact, none of the Con¬ 
tinental allies of the British a^- Waterloo, 
with the exception of the German Legion, 
who had fought under Wellington in the 
Peninsula, and the Prussians, who practi¬ 
cally only arrived after the battle was over, 
showed any conspicuous courage at all. 

Arrived, somewhat out of breath, at the 
top of the mound, we have, certainly, a 
magnificent view of the battlefield and 
surrounding country, and here we are met by 
Sergt.-Major Little, the official guide, ap¬ 
pointed by the Corps of Commissionaires of 
London, who points out the various objects 
of interest, and, with a fire and spirit un- 
cpoilt by frequent repetition, gives us an 
excellent description of the battle. 

He shows the position of the various 
corps—where the Household and Union 
Brigades charged, where Picton fell, where 
the French Guard advanced, how the 
Prussians marched from Wavre. He points 
out the farmhouses of La Haye fiaintc. 
La Belle Alliance, the Ch&teau of Huugou- 
mont, and the village of Papelotte, and gives 
a brief lecture on the comparative range of 
the guns and small arms of the time of 
Wellington and those of the prcFcnt day. 

But now the keen air on the top of the 
mound has made us hun^, and we descend, 
ready to do ample justice to the excellent 
lunch provided at the hotel, and, after a 
short delay, which we spend in a second 
visit to the museum or chatting to Sergt.- 
Major Little, we take our places in a sort of 
covered waggonette, which is to take us 
round the battlefield. 

Truly, to-day, there is little suggestion 
about it of war or bloodshed. No more 
peaceful scene could well be imagined. 
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The field of Waterloo is a gently undulat¬ 
ing ^lain, something like the Sussex downs, 
but, unlike them, thickly covered with corn. 
Belgium is not a Free Trade country. 

Shortly after leaving the hotel we turn 
sharply to the south, passing between the 
monument to Sir Alexander Gordon and 
that to the Hanoverians killed in the battle. 


Across this road the French cuirassiers 
charged, and into it, according to Victor 
Hugo, tlieir first three ranks fell, the rear 
ranks galloping madly over their prostrate 
and writhing bodies. 

The road is about six or eight feet, at this 
point, below the level of the surrounding 
fields, and was deeper still before the erection 
of the mound, but most modem writers 
treat the story with doubt. Before pro¬ 
ceeding farther let us note the formation of 
the ground. We observe that the field 
descends in a gentle slope, and then rises 
again. 

Where we stand now, on the Brussels 
road, was about the centre of the British 
position. To east and west, for nearly a 
mile on either side, their line stretched, pro¬ 
tected by another “ sunk road,”—that, 
namely, leading to Wavre, by which Blucher 
advanced. 

The crest of the ridge also, to a certain 
extent, concealed the British troofs, while 
the French, drawn up on the opposite slope, 
were in full view of Wellington, and every 
movement could be seen and anticipated by 
him. 

A short distance down the road we halt 
at the farm of La Haye Sainte. This post, 
which formed an extremely important out¬ 
work on Wellington’s left centre, was held 
with great courage and tenacity by a detach¬ 
ment of the German Legion, who continued 
to resist the repeated attacks of the enemy 
until their ammunition was exhausted, even 
then defending their tnist with their bayonets 
and the butts of their muskets; but, over¬ 
whelmed by numbers, the place w'as at 
length captured, and almost every man of 
them was slain. 

It was, how'cvcr, retaken by the British 
later in the day. 

We now traverse the shallow valley that 
divided the two armies, and are stnick by 
the extraordinarily short distance that lay 
between them. 

Tills was due to the short effective range 
of the guns and muskets of those days, the 


heavier field-pieces barely throwing their 
shot more than one mile, and “ Brow n Bess ” 
not being deadly at much over a hundred 
yards. 

In this valley some of the most desperate 
fighting took place. Here D'Erlon de¬ 
livered his great attack upon Picton’s divi¬ 
sion. He advanced upon the British centre 


with four divisions of infantiy% with light 
artillery' between, and lancers and cuirassiers 
on their flanks. 

Their path had been prepared by the fire 
of the heavy guns in their rear. 

A Dutch and Belgian brigade had been 
placed to oppose them, but as the huge 


mass came on these heroic warriors turned, 
almost without firing a shot, and fled 
through the intervals between the British 
regiments, received with groans and hooting 
by our men, who could scarcely be restrained 
from firing upon them. 

Only some three thousand of Picton’s 
division remained to hold the ridge, his 


command having suffered severely aC 
Quatre Bras on the 16th. They were 
formed in line, two deep—that famous- 
“ thin red line ”—and imtil the French 
columns actually began the ascent of the- 
slope were exposed to a devastating artillery^ 
fire. 

Lever, in “ Charles O’Malley,” apparently 
makes a mistake in his description of this- 
scene. 

He speaks of the “ Fighting Fifth,” aa^ 
being xmder Picton’s command, but thi» 
does not refer to the Fifth Regiment (North¬ 
umberland Fusiliers), who were not present, 
at the battle at all, but to the Fifth Division,, 
which consisted of the 42nd (Black Watch), 
92nd (Gordons), 79th (Camerons), 44th 
(Essex), 28th (Gloucesters), and 32nd 
(Duke of Cornwall’s Own). 

Picton himself was shot through the head 
by a musket-ball, and Kempt at once took 
the command. 

” You must charge ! ” ho cried to the 92nd. 
“ All in front have given way.” 

Then took place one of the most gallant 
deeds of the day. 

The three thousand charged the sixteen 
thousand advancing upon them. So fierce- 
was their onslaught, and so determined, that 
the aissailants wavered and halted, and the 
head of the column broke in disorder. But 
the main body of the attackers stood firm, 
the cuirassiers were coming on, and doubt 
less numbers might have prevailed had not 
Lord Uxbridge, into whose hands Wellington 
had entrusted the entire command of the- 
cavalry, delivered an overwhelming charge- 
with the 1st and 2nd Life Guards and 1st. 
Dragoon Guards, with the Blues in support. 

The tw'O opposing bodies of heavy cavalry 
crashed together with a noise like thunder,, 
but the slope of the hill was in favour of the 
English, and the cuirassiers, though resisting 
fiercely, were broken, and diiven backwards- 
in w'ild confusion. 

Meanwhile, the Union Brigade, consisting 
of the 1st Royal Dragoons and the Innis - 


killing Dragoons, with the Scots Greys in 
support, charged the infantry, who were so 
jammed together that they were unable to use 
their muskets. 

They were cut down as they stood, and 
over two thousand threw down their arms 
and surrendered. 

The Scots Greys, instead of remaining in 



La Belle Afliance. 



La Haye Sainte. 
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reserve, as they had been intended to do, 
deviated to the left, and, passing through the 
ranks of the 92nd, attacked Marcognet’s 
division on the French right. As they 
galloped through, many of the Highlanders 
grasped the stirrups of the horsemen, and 
eharged with them, with the shout of 
“ Scotland for ever! ” 

This incident has been immortalised by 
Lady Butler, in one of her most spirited 
pictures. 

Through and through D’Erlon’s division 
rode the English cavalry, sabring all that 
stood in their way, horse, foot, and gunners, 
and actually stormed a battery on the crest 
of the French position, disabling forty guns. 

By this time, however, their ranks were in 
considerable confusion; the French artillery 
opened upon them with grape, a division of 
Lancers charged them in hank, and they 
might well have been annihilated had not 
Vandeleur come to their assistance with his 
brigade of light cavalry. 

'^e charge of the Household and Union 
Brigades, though rash in the extreme, and 
pressed altogether too far into the enemy’s 
ranks, is one of the most brilliant and 
successful on record. 

The entiit) division consisted but of two 
thousand men, yet they shattered a column 
of infantry, took over two thousand prisoners, 
overthrew a division of cuirassiers and 
captured a battery of guns. After the 
failure of D’Erlon’s infantry assault Napoleon 
tried different tactics. 

There w'as first a prolonged and heavy 
cannonade, and this was followed by a charge 
of fifteen thousand cuirassiers, led by Ney in 
person. 

The British regiments had been lying 
down to avoid the artillery fire, but now 
formed in square to receive the charge of the 
ouirassiera 

The remains of the British heavy cavalry 
was drawn up behind, and in rear of these 
again were those of the Dutch and Belgians 
who had had the fortitude not to run away, 
but whose nerve was so shaken that they 
were completely useless. 

The English gunners, in advance of the 
squares, continued to fire with case and round 
shot until the horsemen were almost upon 
tiiem, and then, temporarily abandoning 
their guns, ran to the shelter of their com¬ 
rades’ bayonets. 

Time after time the cuirassiers came 
furiously on, delivering in all thirteen charges, 
until finally their horses were too exhausted 
to gallop, and could only advance at a trot, 
or even a walk. But they could not break 
the indomitable British squares, with their 
bristling hedge of bayonets and their deadly 
and unceasing hail of bullets. 

These repeated, costly, and comparatively 
ineffective cavalry charges werc undoubtcnlly 
mistaken tactics on the part of Napoleon, 
but it is said that he was cjxtremely unwell 
on the day of the battle, and that for two 
hours, while these charges were going on, he 
remained seated at a table, sunk ;n a .sort of 
lethargy, with his head resting u^xm his 
arms; and, the Emperor having given the 
order for this manoeuvre, no one dared to 
countermand it. 

But thougli the cavalry attacks had done 
practically little harm, the art.iic. fire, 
which began again as soon as ever the horse¬ 
men withdrew, had wrought terrible havoc 
on the square.s, and NajKileon now resolved 
to hurl his Imperial Guard, which he had 
until now held in rf*acrvc, upon the obstinate 
islanders’ decimate 1 ranks. A great cloud 
of mfantry skirmishers preceded the real 
attack. The British Foot Guards had been 
lying down, but, at Wellington’s call, sprang 
to their feet and chargr^ the advancing 
column with the bayonet. 
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The leading battalion of the French was 
thrown into disorder, but the main body 
still came on, and would have driven their 
attack home, had not Ck)l. Colbome, of the 
52nd (Oxford Light Infantry) swung his 
regiment round, so as to poiur a heavy fire 
into the flank of the assailants. 

This example w'as followed by Col. Adams 
with the 71st (Highland Light Infantry). 

The French column was terribly shaken 
and disorganised by this flanking fire, and 
Colbome, observing this, called on his men 
to charge, and, followed by the 71st, they 
rushed furiously upon the foe. 

The coup de grace was given by some 
squadrons of Vivian’s Light Cavalry Brigade, 
and the Old Guard, Napoleon’s last hope of 
victory, retreated slowdy and grimly down 
the slope. 

“ The whole line will now advance,” said 
Wellington. 

The Battle of Waterloo was won. 


Our guide and coachman now takes us to 
the farm of La Belle Alliance, which is 
situated at what was the centre of the French 
position, and then, turning at an acute angle, 
brings us to what is imdoubtedly the most 
intere.sting point on the field of Waterloo, 
the Ch&teau of Hougoumont, for not only is 
it of immense historic interest, as the scene 
of some of the most desperate fighting on that 
bloody day, but the farm and its surroundings 
remain almost exactly as they were nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

The place is still called the Ch&teau of 
Hougoumont, and was no doubt originally 
a gentleman’s residence, but even at the 
time of the battle it was probably no more 
than a peasant’s farm.stead, as it is to-day. 

We pass through the great gateway, and 
enter a singularly peaceful and homcly-look- 
ing courtyard, with pigs and fowls walking 
al^ut in it, and pigeons fluttering and coo¬ 
ing about the old dovecote on the chapel 
roof, and are shown the disused well, into 
which many bodies of the slain were thrown. 

We are then taken to the tiny chapel of the 
Ch&teau, empty and unfurnished, except for 
a great cmeifix over the west door. Thence 
we proceed to the orchard, the walls of which 
are still pierced with rude lw)phole8. 

At the time of the battle a tcm[X>rary 
platform was erected, which enabl^ the 
defenders to fire over as well as through the 
walls. This half-ruinous farm was the key 
of the British position. 

Had it been captured the result of W’^ater- 
loo might have been different; and had 
Napoleon een victorious who can say what 
the consequences would have been to Europe 
and the world ? 

Vichjr Hugo’s words are haidly an ex¬ 
aggeration : 

“HougoT .ont! Behold the court, the 
conquest of which was one of Napoleon’s 
dreams. This comer of earth, could he 
but have seized it, would perhaps have given 
him the world likewise.” 

Both ^^■cllineton and Napoleon, with 
tmo military insight, realised the importance 
of tliis post. 

When. Lord Uxbridge asked Wellington 
which was the material jxiint of his opera¬ 
tions, in case; any accident should overtake 
him, his reply was, “ Keep Hougoumont; ” 
and he afterwards remarked that the success 
of the battle turned upon the shutting of the 
gates of the Gh&tcau. 

The very first attack was directed against 
Hougoumont, the Sixth Division of the 
French driving the Hanoverian and Nassau 
troops out of the wood to the south of it. 

Their advance was, however, cheeked by 
the fire of the howitzers on the ridge and by 
that of the skirmishers of the Coldstream 


Guards. The wall of the orchard, from every^ 
loophole of which a deadly fire was poured,, 
stopped the onrrsb of the attackers for a. 
considerable time, but even this dcfence- 
was eventually carried, after a most obstinate 
resistance, and the gallant Guardsmen were- 
forced to retreat to the farmyard itself,, 
though later the orchard was recaptured ly 
the defenders under Lord Saltouii. 

But the French had observed that the- 
garrison were receiving reinforcements and 
fresh supplies of ammunition through the 
north gate, and a fierce assault was made 
against this point. 

The gate was all but carried, for, being- 
on the British side of the building, it was- 
left ojxm and undefended, and through ib 
charged a hundred men of the Ist (French)« 
Light Infantry, led by General Bauduin and 
Col. Cubiercs, and preceded by a party of 
sappers, armed with axes. 

A few non-commi.ssionod officers and men 
rushed to the defences, and Col. Mac- 
Donnell, seeing the imminence of the danger, 
with three other officers, ran forward,, 
sword in hand. 

So fierce and determined w’as the charge of 
this little handful of brave men that the- 
oncoming Frenchmen gave back before 
them, and MacDonnell and Sergeant Graham, 
(an Irishman from co. Monaghan), putting 
their broad shoulders to the gates, succeeded 
in shutting them in the face of the attackers. 

Never again was Hougoumont in such, 
danger of capture, but the fury of the 
assault did not slacken. A tremendous 
fire of shell was opened upon the buildings, 
with the result that nearly all of them were- 
soon blazing. 

For seven hours, almost without inter¬ 
mission, the attack upon Hougoumont 
lasted. 

All that time, from midday to the dusk of 
the summer evening, this little band of 
heroes toiled, exposed to a ceaseless fire of 
shot and shell and musket-balls, now engaged 
in hand-to-hand combat with sword or 
bayonet or butt, now exchanging volleys 
at short range with their fierce assailants,, 
again trying to rescue the wounded from 
the burning' sheds or to extinguish the- 
flames. 

Well might General Maitland exclaim, as 
the survivors, ragged, bloodstained, and 
smoke-begrimetl, came up the ridge in ths 
evening and rejoined their comrades of tho- 
Scots and Coldstream Guanls—“ Your de¬ 
fence has saved the army! Every man of 
you desi'rvcs promotion.” 

W^aterloo was a desperate duel between, 
the two greatest military geniuses of their 
own, perhaps any, age. 

“ Enfin jc vais me mesurer centre co 
Vilainton,” said Napoleon when leaving 
Paris, and spoke somewhat slightingly of 
his opponent as a “ General of Sepoys.” 

Wellington heard of this, and said to his 
staff, “ I will show’ him how a ‘ General of 
Sepoys ’ can defend a position.” 

After the battle was over, Wellington,, 
sitting at supjxr with his surviving officer.s, 
repeatedly exclaimed, rubbing his hands- 
gleefully, “ Thank God I have met him ! 
Thank God I have met him ! ” And the 
world may well be thankful that he did 
meet him, and, having met him, was enabled, 
to shatter for ever his monstrous and balefui 
power! 
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W HIN 1 first made the acquaintanoe of 
the skipper he was at breakfast in 
the cabin; and he presented ae fine a speci¬ 
men of Norsk manhood as one could wish 
to see. Before him was a weird spread of 
those viands which go to make up a Nor¬ 
wegian breakfast, and in which sausages of 
all dimensions and colours figure so promi¬ 
nently. Preliminaries having been settled 
and owners’ permission having been tele¬ 
graphed from Norway, 1 froze on to the 
skipper of the s.s. Alpha, The steamer 
was unloading “ staves,” and her hold was 
packed with the short lengthe of deal as 
neatly as though they had been crystallised 
into it. 

The shipbroker’s office, to which we paid 
aeveral visits, was most interesting to me, 
practically a novice in the sea-gomg line. 
Jlven in the atmosphere of the place there 
was a curious smack of the briny, a frank, 
businesslike, go-ahead suggestiveness, 
which combined with it a hint of big mer¬ 
cantile interests, and of genial fellowship. 
In the outer office on one or two occasions 
was an old barge captain who might have 
aat for Neptune’s portrait, with his white 
corkscrew curls and maze of furrows on his 
forehead. He had a little grandson with 
him; the boy was just back from his first 
trip, and the sea had not been kind. But in 
spite of the business at the office, there was 
time for chaff and banter, between the 
despatch of telegrams, arranging about 
payments, demurrage, claims, water-supply 
and the hundred other odd items which 
make up the broker’s daily round. 

From the office on the quay we went to 
various shops, where, at an outlay of about 
nine shillings, I became the possessor of a 
straw mattress for my bunk, a wool pillow, 
and sundry blankets. In the course of our 
perambulations the captain entered a 
music-shop, where, after examining several 
grand pianos, we purchased a concertina for 
the wife in Trondhjem. One day I hope to 
write the story of that instrument. 

About seven in the evening the hold was 
cleared; and about the same time the 
Customs officials and the pilot put in their 
appearance. After the officers had de¬ 
parted not a moment was lost. The g^g- 
way was hauled aboard, the bow moorings 
were cast off, and under her temporary com¬ 
mander, a smart dapper man with white 
shoes and shiny peaked cap, the Alpha was 
warped out from the quay, and, witn gentle 
throb of her propeller, glided down the 
haven. There was a soft red after-glow 
from the west as we crossed the bar, and 
out beyond the Nor’ Sand, where we 
dropped the pilot, shone the silver autumn 
moon. From the sea the town looked hung 
with fairy lamps—the electric lights on the 
promenade; but the skipper was too busy 
to rhapsodise, for we were threading the 
channels of the roadstead and a low haze 
obscured the course. But, once clear of 
the ” gat-way ” the course was set in the 
chart-house, the styrmand (first mate) took 
over the watch, and we went down to 
supper. 

In the green-plush upholstered cabin I 
made my first acquaintance with lobscouse 
and hif (the latter is pounded beef, which 
is stewed in solid form with sliced onions), 
whilst the skipper denounced English 
cookery as *' onesided,” and expatiated 
on the Norwegian sausage. Owing to the 
fact that the Norsk ” j ” corresponds to 
our “y,” occasionally the captain would 
make such mistakes as “yump” for 
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** jump,” etc., and when I smiled he related 
how narrowly he had escaped the nick¬ 
name of “Yingo” from his manner of 
saying ” By jingo.” The goat-cheese he 
insisted on calling ” Billy-goat cheese,” 
and I found it very good, though somewhat 
strong and salt. 

We returned to the bridge after supper, 
and up above the moonlit sea we enjoyed 
the night air. The closing night was full 
of sounds—a swirl of water at our bows, 
the thud of the propeller astern, the re¬ 
gular hiss and beat from the engines, and 
the swish of pails of water where the crew 
were washing decks. By bending down 
just below the sides of the bridge it was 
easy to hear the beating of other steamers 
a mile or two away. 

Then the skipper told yarns (on the quiet 
sea as we smoked), if such unvarnished 
narratives may be so described. The pre¬ 
vious year he had conveyed an American 
expedition to Spitsbergen. The party 
were coal-prospecting, and have been work¬ 
ing the mines there since. He spoke of 
killing seals on the island, and of the 
grouse, brown in summer and white in 
winter. He had killed reindeer with a 
rifle at three hundred yards, and was evi¬ 
dently a dead shot. In the simple, direct 
seafaring way he discussed the compass, 
and incidentally we wondered how mariners 
would have steered if the properties of the 
magnetic needle had not been utilised. 

^rlier in our acquaintance I had re¬ 
marked that the skipper, although a young 
man in the thirties, wore a blonde curling 
beard. It was somewhat unusual in shape, 
inasmuch as it was naturally forked. Now 
I learnt its raison d*Hre. At the time 
when he was styrmand of a ship, the hold 
had taken fire; some oakum had ignited, 
and it was in carrying this burning oakum 
from the hold that he had badly burnt his 
hands and face. So the blonde beard 
covered honourable scars. 

I found going to bed quite an under¬ 
taking owing to the height of my bunk; 
but, accommodating my enorts to the slight 
roll of the vessel, I managed to climb in, 
and I fell asleep with a half-defined im¬ 
pression that I was reclining on the top of 
a cheat of drawers. 

In the morning the steward woke me and 
brought the welcome coffee and bread-and- 
butter. When I strolled up on deck we 
were off the white lighthouse at Flambro* 
Head, and, though the dawn was hazy, I 
could make out the sea-caves at ite base. 
For breakfast we had porridge, tinned 
anchovies, the variety of sausage known as 
‘‘ German,” and ham. I could, however, 
have wished for some more stirring bever¬ 
age than condensed milk and water. 

At the termination of breakfast I had 
my first lesson in Norsk. After all meals 
the Norwegians say “ Tak for mad ”— 
Thanks for food—and the hostess (or 
steward in this case) invariably replies 
” Vtl hthommt ”—^You are welcome. The 
custom corresponds to our grace, as it in¬ 
cludes the heavenly as well as the earthly 
provider, and its omission constitutes an 
offence against Norsk etiquette. 

Noting my glance at the plain gold ring 
on the tnird finger of his right hand, the 
skipper explained that it was his wedding 
ring, adding that English people were 
married left-handed.” W'hen a Nor¬ 
wegian couple are betrothed it is customary 
for them to go to the goldsmith, and each 
buys the other a plain gold ring. This 


betrothal ring does duty later for the 
wedding ring. 

That afternoon, off coaly Tyne, we saw a 
large steamer of about 5,000 tons flying the 
Swedish flag and evidently upon her trials. 
We sounded our horn and dipped the flag 
on the staff astern, out of compliment to the 
Alpha*8 big sister, and a great hcMtrse 
bellow responded across the water. Near 
Shields we fell in with half a boat floating. 
It had evidently been cut in two during 
the hiue—a grim reminder that seafaring 
conditions are not often so favourable as 
I was experiencing. At five o’clock we 
hoisted a flag for a pilot, and in response 
the Blyth steam-launch came out to us. We 
were moored in the river at a coal ” chute ” 
outside a loaded steamer, which was due to 
move out at 11 p.m. The skipper and I 
spent the evening ashore. 

Sunday in port is always a quiet day. 
We slacked about the town in the morning, 
and at a discreet distance sat down and 
watched the haranguing of an outdoor 
Sunday-school. The captain confessed to 
a partiality for mission services. That 
afternoon we wandered out to the cemetery 
—a very pretty north-country cemetery— 
on whose tombstones were repeated ” killed 
in the Cowgate Colliery disaster,” and 
similar inscriptions. It is remarkable how 
the char and changes of this mortal life 
are brought home to one in the burial- 
grounds of different places. In the fishing 
villages along the coast one reads ” lost at 
sea,” ” drovrned in the capsizing of the 
yawl ZcpAyr,”* and so on; whilst in the 
mining districts one reads of sudden death 
in dark mines away from sunlight and 
green trees. 

The skipper was soft-hearted and emo¬ 
tional. 

Next day, Monday, our cargo of coal was 
all aboard, besides a great heap of bunker 
coal on deck. The actual lading had occu¬ 
pied only seven hours. So in the after¬ 
noon, when the tide served, the pilot swung 
the Alpha and took her out. He left in his 
launch with a friendly handshake, and the 
steamer was headed for Norway. Good¬ 
bye, Fogland ! ” cried the skipper, sweep¬ 
ing off his soft hat to the Northumbrian 
coast, with a sly look at me. So at last we 
were fairly off. 

I turned in that night to the music of 
lapping waters and the gentle lift of a light 
swell, and found sleeping in the cradle of 
the deep an easy matter. In the morning 
we had following seas and a freshening 
wind, but to my surprise and joy I felt 
quite well, and, acting on the skipper’s 
hint, made my way to the heaving fo’c’s’le, 
where I painted up on the doors of the 
double berth as an evidence of my pas¬ 
sage the inscriptions, ”4 Doeksfolk ” and 
”3 Maskinfolk og Kok.” 

It was a trifle close and stuffy, and I was 
scrutinised in my labours by the dozing 
watch below; but in spite of sundry qualms 
the job was completed at length to the 
satisfaction of all, including the skipper. 
My employment may have been a subtle 
joke on the part of that humorist, for the 
fo’c’s’le was heaving and the men’s quarters 
heavy with the close smell of sleep. But if 
my notion be correct, I am glad to say that 
though I had some idea that mal-de-mer 
must inevitably overtake me before the last 
letter was painted, by dint of sundry exits 
to the fresh air I managed to escape the 
dread complaint—for a time. 

It was pretty, from the bridge, to watch 
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the Ma'« creatnree above and below our 
path. Schools of porpoises swam around 
us, and gulls sailed and wheeled over the 
sea, both probably after a neighbouring 
shoid of herring. The Norwegians call the 
porpoises “ sprmgers,” and they were very 
beautiful as they undulated round the ship, 
looking electric-blue as they rushed along 
under the water before rising for air, as 
though they were on a switchback built just 
below the surface. The creatures are 
capable of doing a comfortable twelve knots 
per hour from the way they swam round 
the Alpha. 

The tramp was difficult to steer now in 
the rising following sea; and, as the 
bunkers were getting more empty below, I 
helped the skipper and engineer (we all 
took a spell) in shovelling down the ten tons 
of bunker coal which had littered our decki. 
It was rather a wet job, as some water was 
DOW coming aboard. The captain was 
growing a little anxious, so eve^hing was 
made snug or atBg-hlar against nightfall. 

I remember Imng in high spirits that 
evening, mainly, I think, b^ause I began 
to believe that I was going to be a sailov 
without the usual initial suffering. I sur¬ 
mise now from the way in which he smiled, 
that the more experienced steward was 
amused at me. But I was amused at his 
amusement, so it did not matter ! It was 
blowing hard with a sinking barometer, 
ruin' was falling, and waves were breaking 
on board, though no solid water came on 
the decks. I enjoyed a hearty supply of 
herring-sal ad and a good smoke, little 
dreaming that the meal and the pipe were 
to be the last for a time. That night on 
deck in mid-sea was far from pleasant. 
There was half a gale of wind with driving 
rain. No light or life save on the ship was 
to be seen, and I was obsessed with a sense 
of my own loneliness and insignificance. 

Next morning I found that the skipper 
had been up all night, but I was scarcely 
interested. I struggled on 'deck, but the 
cold and wet drove me first into the chart- 
room and then below again. 1 was not the 
old salt I had fondly imagined, and over 
Uie horrors of that day of sickness I prefer 
to draw a curtain. But the steward, if 
he were amused yesterday, was the personi¬ 
fication of kindness now, for he left me as 
I wished to be left—severely alone. 

On the morrow the steward sympathetic¬ 
ally smiling said, in his meagre English, 
that ** Norroway ” was in sight. The 
morning air on deck made me feel better; 
indeed, sufficientlv well to triumph over 
the skipper, who, in his optimistic 
patriotism, had promised me clear weather 
and bright views. For once Norway was 
as foggy as '* Fogland,*’ and I pulled off my 
cap and greeted it accordingly. The 
heights surrounding the fiord-entrance 
poked holes in the clouds which had de¬ 
scended upon them. But when for the first 
time I saw the mountains of Norway, 1 
realised how inadequate my conceptions 
of their vastness and abruptness had been 
Low grey clouds hung on the great crags, 
enveloping their summits; and, quite near 
apparently, though actually fifty miles dis¬ 
tant, I saw the snow-capped heights. 

For the greater part of the day we went 
winding up into walls of mountains, where 
no gap had seemed possible; and evening 
saw us moored at Aalesund, with its row of 
dolls* houses nestling at the base of the 
mountains. Aalesund is rising out of its 
ashes now. It was burned to the bare rock 
in 1903, and stone buildings are replacing 
the former wooden houses. During that 
tremendous fire only one life was lost—that 
of an old woman who was trying to salve 
her household gods. Food and clothing 


from Kiel arrived by warship within 
twenty-four hours from the Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm. The heat was so intense whilst the 
conflagration lasted that it was impossible 
to stay on the mountain, 1,500 feet high, 
whic'' overlooks the town. 

When the Customs officers had secured 
the holds with little leaden seals and 
searched the quarters, we went ashore. 
Norwegians pride themselves on under¬ 
standing the art of bread-making, and the 
skipper conducted me to the “ Kaffastova,” 
a sort of coffee-house where they are trying 
to revive obsolete customs and perpetuate 
dying ones. All classes meet here, for the 
fare is ** Smokke og Billage,” nice and 
cheap. Here we feasted on Waffelhage^ 
a sort of thin pancake baked between irons, 
and PoitUrkagt^ or potato cake. Then 
there was Ltfity made from flour and sugar 
and suggestive of folds of unbleached 
flannel or fine glass-paper. Hanianger- 
brod, which every housewife can make, 
nraoh resembles Cambridge shirting in 
pattern and general appearance. We had 
Jeaffa to drink, but the correct thing at the 
Kaffastova is curded milk. 

In the place old Norsk mottoes in red 
and gold were painted, such as— 

01 og Vin gjtr stundum Folk til Svtn 
(Beer and wine often change folk to swine;) 

and— 

Store Ord og iitovde Vottor vil altid krupa 
ihop 

(Big words and unshrunk mittens will 
always shrink together). 

The gasoliers were replicae of the old 
oil lamps, the scheme of painting was 
garish old Norsk; and the settles and 
cabinets, as well as the great stove, were 
of antique pattern. The girls who waited 
were attired in the quaint old Norsk 
costume. 

It was at the Kaffastova that I was 
the victim of a ludicrous incident. On 
my way to the place I had visited a 
Norwegian barber. The assistant had 
not known what to make of an English 
head, and had handed me over to the 
premrietor, who also must have been a 
trifle fluttered. For, in the Kaffastova, 
feeling something unwonted at the back 
of my collar, I put my fingers there and 
plucked forth about a foot of cotton 
wool, which the hairdresser had omitted 
to remove. 

When we hailed the Alpha that night 
and were rowed on board from the stone 
steps at the quay, we fell into a discussion 
of what the mountains mean to Norway. 
It would seem that Norwegian patriotism 
(and in her time Norway has been a great 
nation) differs much from that of the 
English. Her mountains and natiirrl 
fortifications have imbued the people with 
a patriotism which is based primarily on 
an idea of Nature's protection. It would 
appear that in flatter countries the 
patriotism is based on a profound belief 
in the race, rather than the country in 
which the race dwells. 

We called upon the shipbroker and some 
friends in the morning, and hospitably we 
were invited into the house above the 
office. Being late summer there were no 
carpets on the painted floors, and every¬ 
thing looked not only beautifully clean, 
but dustless. Most of the houses here, 
as in other Norwegian towns, are finely 
built, and are let on the “flat” system. 

At the broker’s we met a German cap¬ 
tain : he spoke four languages; my own 
skipper spoke three besides the Scan¬ 


dinavian tongues. Unfortunately for me, 
we had no common language, and for the> 

r later part of the visit I felt as though 
were deprived of the gift of under¬ 
standing. Various tongues floated round 
me, as though the atmosphere were pente- 
costal, and it was only from time to time^ 
that the conversation became English. 
There is little or no use for French im 
Norway (outside diplomatic circles), and 
it is seldom used ; but the Norwegians cer¬ 
tainly have the gift of tongues. 

On our return to the Alpha w’e listened 
to the second engineer playing the flute,, 
which he did remarkably well, in the- 
officers’ mess-room. I suppose it was that, 
which, next day being Sunday, suggested 
to the skipper that he should emulate the* 
musical engineer. At any rate, he pro¬ 
duced a concertina, and weird harmonies. 
Then we broke forth into song. The* 
skipper had a clear tenor voice, and alter¬ 
nately we each sang a song; every time the 
steward passed the cabin on his way to the* 
pantry he looked in and smiled from ear to* 


ear. 

It is as well to record here my impres¬ 
sions of the vehicles at Aalesund. The* 
rockiness of the place precludes cabs, and, 
indeed, wheeled vehicles of any sort were- 
not common. The carts were small, with 
the wheels under them, as in the old Yar¬ 
mouth trolley-cars; and there were little- 
old-fashioned wicker contrivances on four 
wheels which did duty as growlers. The- 
horses were small and mostly buff in colour 
they had an undressed air about them, due* 
to the fact that they had no body harness, 
which left their barrels bare. The> 
affected a curious stylo of hair-dressing, 
too, for the mane was cropped short, and a. 
long forelock left between the ears. Ex¬ 
cept on Sunday, one hears at Aalesund 
the detonation of the blasters all day, for* 
the town is yet rebuilding, and the stone is- 
blasted out from the hills at the side of the 
roads as required. 

Although all Norwegian meat is officially 
stamped with a blue trian^ar impression 
before sale, it is queer stuff. The beef and’ 
mutton are dark in colour, and sinewy as am 
Arab steed. But when one sees the sheep¬ 
skipping and climbing about the islets in 
the fiords one cannot wonder at the ab¬ 
sence of flesh; for their life must keep^ 
them in severe training. 

It took us two days to discharge the- 
coal; and as it rained hard most of th&- 
time, except for a climb to the top of the 
mountain to obtain a panoramic view of the- 
town and fiord, we kept aboard a good deal. 
And, of course, there was more concertina. 
But by noon on Tuesday we were off up^ 
Trondhjem Fiord, passing cottages sca^ 
tered like hail-crystals at the base of ^reat 
mountains. The air was clear and bright, 
right up to the eternal snows beyond, and' 
over the c^lm fiord the herring-gulls and' 
divers sported. 

When evening came in Trondhjem FiorcT 
it seemed as though we had found primal* 
p^Kie. A green glow crept over the moun¬ 
tains to the eastward with a brighter radi¬ 
ance than where clouds obscured the sunset- 
in the west. The long Northern twilight 
persisted till half-past nine, and served to- 
show the rocks and breakers which marked 
the danger spots on the calm surface. 
From away on our quarter came the mourn¬ 
ful howl of a whistle-buoy blown by the surf 
on a reef. Then as the chilly night closed 
in, points of red and white light from the- 
lighthouses along the coast sparkled out at 
intervals and were repeated in the fiord. 

It was a real joy to be on the Alaha^ 
free to roam from cuddy to cabin, from 
fo’c’s’le to chart-house, down amid the- 
whirling machinery of the engines, or up om 
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■the heaving forepeak. The fiord pilot had 
Hx>me aboard at Aaleaund. This old man 
did not encumber himself with baggage. 
JInveloped in a great-coat and sou’-wester, 
'he climbed deliberately up to the bridge, 
and placed his tin tobacco-box in Uie 
binocular case on the rail. Then he began 
tiis eighteen-hour stretch. He looked fifty, 
but was seventy-five. He did not talk 
much; he just smoked, and looked out 
•ahead, with a little stroll round to the 
binnacle at intervals to see how she was 
Pleading, and to growl instructions to the 
steersman; but he sighted a sailing vessel 
ahead of us long before the second mate, 
who was credited with the best eyes in the 
ship. The skipper, with some pardonable 
pride, declared that there are many Nor¬ 
wegians of the pilot’s age who are as hale 
and hearty; for they come of a good old 
etock. Be it remembered that nearly every 
Norwegian is by birth a gentleman de- 
floended directly from the ancient jar Is. 

The moon was in its last quarter. It rose 
low over the fiord in direct line with our 
course, and when I turned in we were 
steaming right up the moon-track. It was 
early morning in the fiord wh(Mi the styr- 
mand called me, rosy dawn ahead, and the 
moon white above. The rugged moun¬ 
tains had changed to forested heights; 
ffreat forests of pine entirely covering them 
looked like the gorse on our own hills in 
the clear distance. There were diminutive 
houses amongst them, all of wood ; but the 
islands were inhabited mostly by gulls. 
The mate indicated Jarl Point with its 
•large farms, and then Trondhjem was in 
sight. The light was creeping over the 
forest-tops; the fiord seemed to be land¬ 
locked in every direction, and there were 
Hong shadows on the mountain homes of the 
i)ear and fox. Wo could just distinguish 
Trondhjem lying under a coverlet of mist 
on the more level land at the foot of the 
hills; the pines brightened under the rising 
dawn, and looked less like black wool on 
*the mountains; then gleams of light from 


Trondhjem windows came through the fog. 
The spires of churches and of the Dom- 
kirken brightened out, and then the 
wooden houses with their glittering win¬ 
dows appeared, with the fort and Munk- 
holmen in the foreground; and the sun’s 
white disc was staring down the fiord. 

We passed on beyond the city as our 
destination was Hommelvik, a little port 
for wood. On the other side of the land¬ 
ing stage, at the great timber yard, was 
another steamer, which had just finished 
lading with staves. After the Alyha was 
moored, and stevedores had been inter¬ 
viewed, the skipper and I went to the tiny 
station and booked for Trondhjem. The 
captain’s wife had met us at Hommelvik. 
Trains do not travel fast on the Norwegian 
branch lines, which is a good thing, for the 
rails have no “chairs’’; they are only 
tacked to the sleepers by large-headed nails. 
The carriages are corridors, and scrupu¬ 
lously clean; although they have no up¬ 
holstering they are extremely comfortable. 

After a deliberate start we skirted the 
shores of the fiord, and ran through the 
most picturesque country. Little station- 
houses, with hops twining over them, were 
dotted here and there. In some of the 
smaller stations, as in Scotland, there are 
women stationmasters. It was harvest 
time. The hay hung like linen drying on 
wire fences, until it could be stored in 
bams; for fodder is precious in Norway. 
The com, barley, and wheat was being cut 
by women with sickles, who bound the 
sheaves to the tops of poles; thus the 
harvest fields looked like plots in which 
gigantic besoms had been planted. Every¬ 
where the mountain-ash was in berry. 

The skipper and his wife took me to their 
home in Trondhjem ; and here I must pay a 
warm tribute to the open-handed hospit¬ 
ality of the country, for I was made as 
welcome as a Yorkshireman in his own 
West Riding. Trondhjem is, I should 
imagine, in spite of its streets of wooden 
houses, one of the most go-ahead places on 


the Continent. To judge of its enterprise, 
one has only to read of the great Winter 
Sports held there under royal patronage 
this last winter. The town has 1,500 tele¬ 
phones in iise, and there is a general air of 
up-to-dateness about it which suggests the 
States. But in an article on tramping to 
Trondhjem, it is not my intention to write 
of the wonderful Domkirken, of the ^e 
streets, the wooden royal palace, or the 
open-air music-hall, the Hjorten; the 
country around is full of interesting his¬ 
toric remains, and abounds with folklore; 
the waterfalls of Lerfosse are famous and 
beautiful. But all these things are rather 
within the province of a guide-book, and I 
will not dwell on them. Rather do I wish 
to speak of thq Norwegian manners, the 
evident sobriety and dignified restraint of 
the people, ana the pleasant sincerity of 
their welcome to a stranger; and I can pay 
them no higher tribute than to say that 
Norway is obviously peopled by Nature’s 
gentlemen. 

By the courtesy of the steamship owners 
I was fortunate enough to return to Scot¬ 
land with the Alpha. Before I left the 
ship, the steward, who had been ashore to 
drink my health, tried to make me under¬ 
stand in his marvellous incoherent mixture 
of Norsk and English, that “the cap’n’s 
fader was a bee-utiful man.’’ Inde^, I 
found the old steward seemed to look upon 
the skipper as a sort of foster-son. 

It was with the most real concern that 
the skipper and I parted at Fraserburg 
There is nothing like three weeks of in¬ 
timacy on board a ship to learn whether a 
man is to be admired or not, and the 
skipper and I had been in daily contact all 
through the trip. When we shook hands, 
without knowing whether we should ever 
meet again, it was with feelings of real 
re^et; for the water stood in my emotional 
skipper’s eyes, and I must confess to an 
awkward lump in my own throat brought 
by this farewell after the finest holiday 
experience I had ever had. 
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JOSEPH’S Dream. 


By D* L* A* JBPHSON, ex-Captain Surrey County XL 


RABLEiOH, being on the river—the Ouse, 
—was, as a matter of course, a rowing 
-school. 

Each of the Houses had its four, besides 
-which the school itself possessed an eight. 

Most of our rowing was done in the Lent 
term, and though we sent a crew to Henley 
~the great event of the year was our race with 
Lenafield College, also on the Oiu», as you 
may remember. 

This was rowed alternately at Crableigh 
•and Lensfield, and the year that I was in the 
boat (No. 7) it was our turn to go to them. 
We were a fair average crew, fast, but 
inclined to get a bit ragged in rough water, 
which, as it was considerably farther down 
the river than we were, would most likely 
be the case at Lensfield. 

Fortunately, our cox, Whyllie, as it was 
his third year in the boat, knew the course, 
4U]d though we had heard great things of the 
Lensfield eight this season, we had hopes of 
pulling off the race, which would bring us 
level, they being at the present time one 
ahead. 

It was Friday, the morning before the fate¬ 
ful day, and I had just come in from my early 
spin, with an appetite that would take a bit 
of satisfying, when I saw Peters, the cox of 
our House, a snip of a chap with big far¬ 


away eyes, surrounded by a knot of fellows 
to whom he appeared to be recounting 
some experience that set them roaring with 
laughter. 

“ Hallo, Joseph,” said I, “ another 
dream ? ” 

“ Yes, Bowyer,” was his reply; “ and it’s 
all very well these chape chyhooking me, 
but it was a very strange one all the same; 
BO vivid, that when I woke I could hardly 
believe it was a dream at alL” 

“ Well, fire away; let’s hear it,” said I; 
and so, looking serious as a judge, he began. 

“ I thought it was the morning of the 
race, and that I was coxing our TOat. I 
was in a fine stew, as you may imagine, 
knowing neither the boat nor the crew nor 
the course. However, grousing over what 
can’t be helped is a poor game; so I just 
made up my mind to keep my eyes well 
open and do the best I coula 

“ Bang went the gun, off went the boats. 
Lensfield got a grip or the water first and 
forged ahc^. I h^ the lines in my hands, 
and, looking sharply before me, to my sur¬ 
prise, about two lengths from our boat s 
nose, and just a shade to the right, I saw 
another boat, the facsimile of ours, manned 
by an eight and rowing for all they were 
worth. 


“ No one else seemed to notice them, though 
the banks were crowded with spectators; 
they made no sound, and kept always the 
same distance ahead of us. 

** Then, like a flash, it came to me, that all 
I had to do was to follow them exactly. I 
had to dodge a bit to keep their coxswain 
always in sight, but managed it. 

Bit by bit we gained wh^at we had lost at 
the start. Closer and closer we crept to the 
Lensfield boat; by the time we came to the 
Old Windmill we had caught them; we 
passed them at Sopley Bend, and, though 
they were rowing gamely, I saw with the 
tail of my eye that they were done. 

*' The Pied Piper found us nearly a length 
ahead, and then they gave a final spurt, but 
we beat them in the end by a good length 
and a half. 

“ And then—I was now beyond surprise— 
the boat I had followed seemed to melt into 
the air, and I woke.” 

“ A queer dream, Joseph,” said L ‘‘I 
wonder if it’s got a meaning.” 

Later in the day I was to ^ow. 


That evening, just before lock-up, 
Jennings, the stroke, came charging round 
to Timm’s House. 
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“ Here’s rotten luck, Bowyer; what do 
think 7 That ass Whyllie was larking 
about on the school yard steps with a couple 
cl other idiots, when he slipped and fell, 
breaking his arm in two places.’* 

“ You don’t say so! ” was my reply “ Why, 
that’s a rum thing, too.” 

“ Rum, do you call it 7 Why, man, it’s 
more than rum—it’s sickening, positively 
sickening, that’s what it is. What on earth 
are we to do 7 ” 

“ Look here, Jennings, I called it rum, and 
80 it was, and I’ll just tell you why,” and I 
recounted to him Joe Peters’s dream. 

” Well, that is a queer thing, as you say,” 
was his comment. ” 1 wonder if there’s any¬ 
thing in it. I’ve a good mind to try.” 

And try it he did. 

Wo started off early next morning (the 
boat had gone down with our man the day 
before), for the race was to be rowed at 
twelve o’clock, when the tide would be just 
right; and young Peters came with us as 
coxswain. 

Boat Race day was always a whole holi¬ 
day, and so, as the two schools were but an 
hour’s rail apart, most of the masters, and a 
^ood number of our fellows, found their way 
ever to Lensffeld. 

The river banks were crowded, especially 
ior the last half-mile of the course, and there 
were barges and small boats galore rocking 
•about on the choppy water. 

Choppy it was, as I had thought, with a 


nasty wind blowing dead against us. But 
whatever we others felt on the subject, 
Peters himself was absolutely confident as to 
the result of the race. 

Lensfield had choice of position, and when 
the gun went for the start they were off, 
before you could say “knife.” 

We hung a bit. I, rowing 7, fixed my 
gaze for a moment on Peters and I saw a 
glint come into his eyes; then I set to and 
plugged for all I was worth. 

We had our work cut out for us, I can tell 
you, with the wind blowing half a gale in 
our teeth. 

Jennings set the stroke slow at the start, 
gradually quickening to 34, but we splashed 
a good deal at that, and both crews shipped 
a fair amount of water. 

Peters steered beautifully, never made a 
mistake that I could see; and, marvellous 
to relate, the whole race worked out precisely 
as he had told us from his dream. 

Lensfield were ahead for the first 100 yards 
or so, then we began to gain on them; we 
drew level at the Windmill; passed them at 
Sopley Bend, white to the lips. By the 
Pi^ Piper we were just on a length ahead, 
and beat them, fair and square, by a length 
and a half. Funny thing, was it not 7 

” Well, Joseph,” said I after it was over; 
” 80 there was something in your dream after 
alL Did you see your friends 7 ” 

“ See them 7 Of course I did. How on 
earth do you suppose we should have won 


without them. Oh, he s a cimning chap 
that cox of theirs ! Knew every inch of the 
stream. Did you see the. way he worked 
Sopley Bend 7 That took a bit of doing, 
that did. And when they passed the win¬ 
ning post, up flashed their oars, so. Whish! 
—they vanished—and I woke to the roar of 
deafening cheers and to the fact that, thanks 
to our phantom friends, we had won the 
race. 

That night, after the supper which the 
Doctor gave to our crew to celebrate the 
event of the day, when the regulation toasts 
had been proposed and drunk, Jennings, in 
returning thanks, suggested finally: ” Peters 
and his friends the Phantom Eight.” 

We gave them with all honours, and as 
the cheers subsided, and we resumed our 
seats, Peters turned to me; 

‘‘ Did you see them 7 ” 

I shook my head. 

“ Well, they were here half a minute ago, 
when the toast went round. The stroke 
behind Jennings, and so on, through the 
whole Eight, and though 1 couldn’t see 
behind my own back, I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and sure I am it was that of my 
special pal the CJoxswain of the Phantom 
C^w.” 

A queer fellow was Joseph Peters, a 
Dreamer of Dreams. And as his namesake 
Joseph of old foretold the coming event, so 
hia visions were often the forecast of Truth. 


IN THE HINTERLAND. 

T hen here’s to the King 
And England’s might, 

Yea, and the mightiest in the land; 

But the greatest of all 
May be they that rest 
In their graves in the hinterland. 

On the 8il«it veldt, 

In the mangrove swamp, 

’Neath the desert’s restless sand, 
lie the bones of those 
Who have fooght for os 
And died in the hinterland. 


On Khyber’s pass, 

On Chitral’3 heights, 

From Peshawar to Malakand, 

Silent they keep 
Their lonely watch 
-In.their graves in the hinterland. 

In the tropical scrub. 

Hemmed in by their foes. 

It is there that they make their stand; 
And the Qght is fierce. 

For the men die hard 
Who die in tiie hinterland. 


Look North, look East, 

And South, and West, 

There’s many a gallant band 
Who have given their lives 
For their country’s name, 

But have died in the hintOTland. 

AUBREr 8. DENNI8TOUN. 



Nones TO OONTBIBUTORS.— All manuscTiptt intended 
for the Bot’8 Own Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Boaveiie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender dearly uritten thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter the titlb op the MS. 
must be given. Misceilan'oas voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cov -r postage, ami the Editor cannot 
correspond reganiing them, or hold himself in an« tvay 
responsiole for length of detention or aedd ntal loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number qf A/SiL sent to 
the Office is so g eat that a considerable time must neees^ 
sarily elapse bef ore their tum for consideration ardves. 
ihsyment for acc'p'ed manuscripts is ma-teon publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The rtoei^ 
conveys the eopvright of maniuci ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their dtserd ion, 
to publidi such works separately. Re"ublicatinn by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subjed of special arrangement before submitting their 
liSS.; and whenever any special vdue is put 'tpon a 
Mb. by the author this fact must be dearly stated when 
vending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To 0oRBB8T*ONDEXTS.~i2ep/fe« to sorrespondetOs are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be uo exeep. 
tion—4he sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstandini. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due worse. 

Isetfers must be addressed to the Editor, ''R.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses qf members qf the staff are not answaed. 


Corresponbence. 


J. 0. K.—The books on Oriental languages you 
mention are obtainable of David Nutt, Publisher, 
Long Acre, w.C. 

P. H. L.—To obtain Mr. Hobden’s illustrated articles 
on the Boy’s Own Model Plying Machines, you sliould 
purchase the monthly ports in which they have been 
appearing. You can order tliem through your book- 
sdler. 

J. P. Chalijce.—I t is now amalgamated with the 
Camping Ciu’. and the Secretary's address is 8 Duke 
Stre^ Adelphi, W.O. 

KlNQ George v.—W e have given lately in these 
pages many very interesting details of the early life 
of our King, but for any who want a fuller record we 
would suggest a book now published bv .Tames Nisbet 
& Oo., Berners Street, w., entitled "George V., King 
and Emperor." Price net; cloth, Uj. 


Logo.— 1. When rolling stock is accidentally derailed 
the ramp Is used to enable the vehicles to be put on 
the rails again. It L«» laid fiat on tiie line in the way 
its shape indicates, and the sloping cheeks form short 
inc ined planes. 2. Catch points are placed at the 
bottom of an incline so that a train or portion of a 
train running away in the wrong direction la turned 
off the line on which it would be a danger. .S. The 
Hull and Barnsley Railway has 151 locomotives, 
86 passenger coaches, 28 other vehicles attached to 
passenger trains, and 4,36?! waggons of all kinds. 
4. You should get “Our Home Railways,’* parts 6, 
7, and 10, at the railway bookstall. Thank you for 
the drawings. 

S. T. T. P.—Such a book was published in 1901. 
It is by John S. Farmer and its title is 
“ 'The R^imental Records of the British Army; a 
Historical Kteumd chronologically arranged of Titles, 
Oampaigns, Honoura, Uniforms, Facings, Badges, 
Niclmames, etc." 

B. MORET.—Most engine-drivers jMgan as engine- 
cleaners. You ^ply to the Locomotive Superin¬ 
tendent of the line; and you will have to live near 
; our work. 

A Rbottlar Reader. —Of course it is. Ireland is one 
of the British Isles. Everything made in the British 
Empire is British; and you are a British subject. 

G. N. (Auckland).—Afraid we cannot do what you 
ask. You see, you are but one of tens of thousands 
who would very much like the same thing, and you 
can hardly expect artists to give away to strangers 
what they can get guineas for I 

W. A.—The (Jueensland Government are giving free 
passages to navvies and platelayers, but not that 
we know of to other railway men. Inquire at the 
Emigrants* Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
■Westminster, S.w. 

B. BisnoP. —1. Yes. Rainbow trout are easily hatched, 
and will live for a month without trouble.* 2. After 
that it is necessary to induce them to feed. Hard- 
boiled egg very finely grated will sometimes answer, 
but the best food is found in water-jilants. The tiny 
insects in these form the natural food of trout, 
3. Ck»t of eggs about 2.f. for 100. Mr. Tracey, 
Exe Valley Fishery rfa Tiverton, would supr '.y them, 
and also give information as to other particulars 
useful to know. 

L. E. (Derby).—The majority of readers tliink quite 
the otlier way. 

Canadian fOntario).—1. You can hardly do better 
than obtain tlic " B.O.P.” as you are doing—that is 
from a bookseller in your own district. To obtain 
it regularly, in good time, you should order It well 
In advance. 2. You will find many and most 
varied Prize Competitions in our pages. 

D. PRICE and J. D. MILLER.—TTiey are worth a few 
pence; but see any stamp dealei^s catalogue. 




For the King— 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Ltd., are makers of Cocoa by 
special warrant to His Majesty tbe King, and also to 
tbe people for nearly 200 years 

The quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, always 
wholesome and delicious, ever cheering and sustaining, 
it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 


and the people. 
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Qainton’s Aqaamarine: 


H IS full name was Basil Quinton Postle- 
thwaito —Basil, because his father had 
diosen it, Quinton, because that was his 
mother's maiden name, and Postlethwaite, 
because it could not be helped : it was the 
surname of the family. They agreed to call 
him Quinton; but, as other youngsters 
arrived, and when he was sent to Rchoo\, 
every one, except his mother, shortened it to 
Quin. He was fifteen, and the eldest of a 
family of four—^very much the eldest in his 
own estimation, for the next in order was a 
sister of twelve, then another sister of nine, 
and, last of all, little Bobbie, who was just 
turned three. They were mere kiddies. 

When Mr. and Mre. Postlethwaite decided 
to spend the summer holiday at Merton 
Begis, an old and sheltered seaport over¬ 
shadowed by its two newer and more fashion¬ 
able neighl^urs east and west, Helen, the 
elder girl, selected three slender bamboo 
rods from the garden tool house, and, by the 
aid of rounded wire and open-meshed muslin, 
constructed three miniature shrimping nets, 
one for Bobby, one for Sophia, and one for 
herself. Quinton despised them. In anti¬ 
cipation of the building of w'onderful sand 
castles, with central towers and fiagstaffs, 
and defensive outworks against the on¬ 
slaught of the tides, the junior three invested 
their spare cash in spades and pails. Upon 
these juvenile implements the senior 
bestowed a superior smile. Nets and 
spades and pails were not for him. He was 
fifteen. 

Neither of its fashionable neighbours 
Tould compare with Merton Regis in its 
spacious stretch of yellow sands. They 
had sea-washed patches here and there amid 
the prevailing boulders, but no upper strand 
of tmencuml^red firm dry beach gleam¬ 
ing like gold in the summer sunshine. 
Esplanades—^yes, and palatial hotels, and tall 
Georgian lodging houses arranged in crescents 
and squares, and so-called boulevards, and 
misnamed kursaals, and botanical gardens, 
and bandstands, and piers, and pierrots, and 
niggers : but no gravelly cliffs, grass-topped, 
and broken into chines; and no timbered 
houses, and quaint gables, and quiet streets; 
and no restfulness. Mr. and Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite had decided upon Merton Regis 
because of its safe yellow sands, thinking of 
the kiddies, not of Quinton—they were 
three to one—and because of its freedom 
from the bustle and parade of its neighbours. 
Peace was what they wanted—peace, and 
the opportunity of reclining undisturbed in 
any old garments they thought fit to wear, 
lulled by the summer sea. Quinton was dis¬ 
satisfied. “ The place Is dead alive,” said 
he. The two fashionable neighbours were 
more to his mind. 

He had another grievance against Merton 
Regis. It was too near home. Its neigh¬ 
bours were in the same category, but the 
** attractions ” they provided were a suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the short run down. 
Merton Regis had no “ attractions.” If they 
must go to a quiet place, Quinton would have 
preferred a longer journey, and a resort he 
could afterwards boast about. But Merton 
Regis ! Why, everybody knew that “ fishy 
little hole.” There would be no fun for him 
inking there. 

We must be perfectly fair to Quin. Perhaps 


A STORY OF A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 
By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Atuhor of “ The Mystic Feathers" etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

he had some slight reason to be dis¬ 
satisfied. He could not spend his time 
pottering about the pools with a frail shrimp¬ 
ing net, or erecting sand castles for the tides 
to wash away. Nor could he lazily stretch 
himself between the boats and read the 
newspapers, and, when that wearied him, 
place them over Ws face and fall asleep, like 
his father. His mother did not sleep. She 
was incessantly evolving lace-like patterns 
out of thin thread with the help of a catchy- 
pointed needle. He could talk to her, but 
not for ever. Quin had little to do. A 
companion of his own age, or an active 
interest shown by his father in some common 
pleasurable pursuit, would have kept him 
out of danger. Quin must not be blamed 
unfairly. 

Still, he was to blame—a little. No undue 
restrictions were placed upon his movements. 
He could go out fishing when he liked. The 
boatmen were ready. Lines and bait were 
included in the fare. He had brought his 
bicycle with him, and, inland, there were 
many excellent roads, and many places of 
famous historical interest. These would 
have furnished him with a variety of delight¬ 
ful spins. He could even visit the two 
crowded resorts whose popularity belittled 
Merton Regis. The only condition was that 
he should be back for the evening meal. 
Quin could have made his own ” fun,” and 
enjoyed the holiday, if he had been in the 
right mood for it; but he was not. He 
fumed against the place, and concluded 
beforehand that it was no place for him. 

He wandered along the beach quite two 
miles on the third day of their stay. There, 
under the shelving cliffs, he sat down, and, 
for want of something better to do, he began 
to collect the pebbles nearest to his hand. 
They were all water-worn, mostly oval in 
shape, but a few rounded like marbles. 
They differed in colour. Some were rough 
to the touch, everywhere covered with 
minute corrugations ; others were as smooth 
as glass. He knew nothing about pebbles. 
He vilely recalled, however, stories he had 
heard of the finding of crystals on the beach, 
stones of value, when cut and set, and he 
began to wonder whether among these there 
might be some worth examination. 

He cracked several in order to ascertain 
what they were like inside. With two or 
three exceptions their composition differed 
little from the indications on their surfaces. 
The exceptions, however, interested him. 
Under a smart blow, these did not break 
into erratic irregularities, but split evenly, 
and revealed a glassier line of fracture than 
the surfaces appeared to warrant. In the 
centre of one of them he found a semi-trans¬ 
parent crystalline formation enclosing a cup- 
fike hollow of brown stone. The others were 
beautifully veined. Drawn on to investi¬ 
gate further, he left his seat, crept over the 
sand, picked out the pebbles that appealed 
to him, and returned to sort and crack them 
at his leisure. 

” Good morning ! ” 

Arrested in his occupstion, he looked up, 
and there, above him, seated in a nook of 
the cliff, was a stranger, a young fellow of 
twenty-three or four, who might have re¬ 
garded him as a mere kiddie, and scarcely 
worth his attention. He was dressed in a 


rough Norfolk suit a little the worse for wean 
On the top of the cliff, the handle-bars pro¬ 
truding over the grassy margin, was a bicycle, 
the stranger’s, evidently. Quin knew that 
the road across the level was only a couple of 
meadows away, and conclude that the 
cyclist had carried his machine over and 
settled down in the cliff nook for a short 
rest. The sun was strong, and shining full 
upon him, an excess of Light, which, looking 
from below, suffused his features, and pre¬ 
sented them indistinctly. Quin was not 
averse to company, or a chat if the stranger 
wished it. 

“ Good morning ! ” he responded. 

” Any luck ? ” asked the stran^r. 

” Luck ? ” echoed Quin, not understand¬ 
ing him. 

‘ With the pebbles, I mean,” explained 
the stranger. ” There are agates among 
them—moss agates. I have known an 
amethyst to be picked up sometimes, and 
sometimes a topaz, stones worth having, 
and, very occasionally, a beiyl or an aqua¬ 
marine.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Quin, not knowing what 
else to say, and unaware that the stranger, 
who, looking down, had the advantage of a 
clearer view, was contracting his eyes and 
quizzing him with a cynical smile. 

The names so glibly spoken by the 
stranger were little more than names to Quin. 
He had heard them before. Once he had 
seen a set of buttons on a fancy vest that were 
said to be small moss agates, stones clear and 
spar-like dotted with branching specks of 
vivid green. Amethysts he had seen, and 
knew their prevailing violet colour, sheeny 
in the sun, and revealing unexpected hues 
of blue and purple. But a topaz he had 
never seen, nor a beryl, nor an aquamarine. 
They were gems, of course, and the stranger 
seemed to 1 m familiar with them. Quin was 
half-ashamed of his exclamation. It be¬ 
trayed him. The stranger would see that 
nothing more than idle curiosity had 
prompted him to collect and break the 
pebbles. 

” m have a look at them,” said the 
stranger, sliding down the declivity, un¬ 
mindful of his clothes. ” H’m ! These are a 
poor lot. Flints mostly, except—^ah! here’s 
something,” and he examined the one with 
the crystals in its centre surrounding the 
brown hollow. It was egg-shape tefore 
Quin cracked it. The fracture had parted 
it into almost equal halves. “ I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he went on, “ if this wouldn’t 
polish nicely, and make quite a decent 
paper-weight—two, ir fact; only, to get rid 
of the hollow, it would have to be cut back 
a bit. We’ll share it. You take one, and 
I’ll take the other,” and, without asking if 
he might, he passed one to Quin and slipped 
the other into his pocket. 

Perhaps Quin could lay no claim to the 
stone. Still, he had found it, and if it 
belonged to anyone it belonged to him. 
The other hadf of it he did not care to keep ; 
the stranger was welcome to it—to the whole 
of it if he wished ; but Quin thought it was 
scarcely courteous on the strangers part to 
pocket the half so cavalierly, as if the beach 
and all its pebbles belonged to him. He 
resented rather the manner of the stranger. 
He was now close beside him ; the strong 
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«imlight no longer veiled his features ; and 
he looked at him critically. 

His face was not prepossessing. It was 
thin and close-shaven, with mobile lips 
moving incessantly in an unpleasant flicker¬ 
ing smile. His eyes were small and deep-set, 
and seemed to be of a peculiar shifty colour— 
■at any rate. Quin was not at all sure what 
colour they were. They were not widely 
separated. Indeed, but for the sharp ridge 
that parted them, they appeared as if they 
might run together, an appearance accentu¬ 
ated by a slight squint when he turned them 
upon Quin’s open face. So little did he like 
him that he instinctively drew away, drop¬ 
ping the conversation, and sat down on 
another stone. 

With the familiarity of an old acquaint¬ 
ance, the stranger followed, and, ignoring 
Quin’s intention, sat beside him. 

“ Cheek I ” murmured Quinton. 

“ Eh ? ” inquired the stranger. 

“ Nothing,” replied Quinton. 

” I thought you said something,” returned 
the stranger. “ Let me advise you—if you’re 
hunting for stones, look out for an 
aquamarine. But perhaps you’re only 
down for the day,” he suggested seductively. 

‘‘ No ! I’m down for a month,” responded 
Quin, after a brief pause. He thought it 
would be rude not to reply. The man’s 
looks were against him, but he might be 
better than his looks. He was inclined to 
be friendly. 

“ For a month ? ” queried the stranger, 
with an uplift of his scanty eyebrows. He 
had noted the tone in which the remark was 
made. It was not a pleasant tone. There 
was a touch of disgust in it, and it gave him 
the cue. “ What ? At Merton Regis ? 
You’ll die of inanity.” 

” It is a beastly hole,” assented Quin. 

” Rotten! ” said the stranger. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you move to Brantismare or Gwent- 
boume 7 In those places, either of them, 
there’s something to keep a man alive.” 

” I cannot,” returned Quin, dejectedly, 
but inwardly flattered and gratifi^ to 
referred to as ” a man.” 

” H’m ! ” and the stranger prolonged the 
labial as if he were musing. A moment’s 
quiet succeeded. Then he inquired, as if a 


new thought had struck him, “ Pater 
down ? ” 

Quinton nodded. 

‘‘ Mater, too, perhaps ? ” 

” And the kiddies,” added Quin, a trifle 
bitterly, and with a half-derisive laugh. 

“ Oh ! ” and the stranger joined in the 
laugh. ‘‘ I see. All of you. House shut 
up and servants sent home. And you, 
old man, tied by the leg. I pity you.” 

” I can run over to Brantismare when I 
please,” said Quin. He wanted him to know 
that liberty was given him. It was galling 
to think that the stranger should imagine 
he was closely tied. His pity was super¬ 
fluous. He might have resented it, only he 
had called him “ a man,” and addressed him 
directly, in a friendly way, as if they were 
both on the same level, as ” an old man.” 
” Or to Gwentboume,” added Quin. ” They 
are lively places, as you say.” 

“ Come, that’s better,” said the stranger, 
encouragingly. 

“ Which are you staying at ? ” asked 
Quin. 

‘‘ Gwentboume,” replied the stranger. 

” I should be pleased to see you, Mr.-” 

and he paused. 

” Postbthwaite,” finished Quin. 

‘‘ Mr. Postlethwaite,” returned the 
stranger, decisively, and, as Quin thought, 
with quite unnecessary emphasis. ‘‘ My 
name’s Tom—^Tom Driver.” 

” My name’s Quinton—Quin for short,” 
responding frankly to the other’s confidence. 

” Quin ? Tliat’s a queer name. Quinton? 
I suppose Quinton is West of England— 
Devonshire perhaps, or CorawalL But, of 
course, you don’t live there.” 

” We live in Streatham,” said Quin. 

” H’m ! Pleasant part, Streatham,” and he 
fell into a muse again. ” On the Croydon 
Road ? ” 

‘‘ No ! ” and Quin gave him the address. 

” Really ! I once had an aunt who lived 
near there,” and Driver’s flickering lips 
almost settled into a smile. His eyes, 
however, were hard and glittering, like the 
eyes of a snake. Quin was not looking at 
him. He had almost forgotten his dislike. 
The sight of his eyes would have revived 
it, and placed him on his guard. ” If you 
(To be continued.) 


do run over to Gwentboume,” Driver went 
on, rising, ” don’t forget to look me op. I 
am stajring at the Star and Garter.” Ho 
purposely laid a little stress on the ” if,” 
conveying the idea that he was doubtful 
whether Quin’s tether was as long as he had 
said. This, he thought, would prick him on, 
and ensure his coming—a shrewd calculation 
of the effect the “ if ” would have upon 
a moody and dissatisfied hobbledehoy. 
” Ta-ta ! ” he ejaculated, clinching the 
doubtfulness in semi-mockery ; and, climb¬ 
ing the marly cliff, he lifted his machine and 
disappeared from view. 

Quin sat on, reflecting, unable to rid him¬ 
self of the unpleasant impression left by his 
final words. 

” What a blessed innocent! ” exclaimed 
Driver, under his breath, as he mounted his 
machine and rode away. 

” Father,” asked (^uin, when, an hour 
afterwards, after a leisurely tramp across the 
sands, he rejoined the family group, and pro¬ 
duced the pebble for his pater’s inspection, 
“is this worth anything 7 ” 

‘‘ I don’t think so. Quin,” replied Mr. 
Postlethwaite, throwing aside his paper to 
examine it. “I am not well-versed in 
mineralogy. This is a matrix, I fancy, for 
some metallic ore. It’s a reddish brown, 
you see, in the centre, and powdery. The 
crystals are common enough—ordinary ceJo 
spar. Where did you find it 7 ” 

“ Over there,” said Quin, pointing in the 
direction of the cliff. “ I broke the pebblo 
in two. Would it polish, think you 7 ’* 

“ Probably.” 

” And look well as a paper-weight ? ” 

” Y-e-s,” answered his father, doubtfully ; 
** but, personally. Quin, if I went in for 
polishing, 1 should prefer a finer specimen. 
Where’s the other half ? ” 

” I didn’t bring it,” answered Quin, 
making no mention of Driver. His new 
acquaintance, with all 1 is loquacity and 
inquisitiveness, would not have drawn out of 
his father as much as he had drawn out of 
him. Quin felt that his father would not 
have approved of him, and speedily sent him 
to the right-about. Therefore, foolishly, he 
evaded his father's question, and said nothing 
about him. 
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Author of The Treasure of the Pagoda^** “ The Banyan Ifaty “ A OoorWt Soobri.** etc. 


A lthough known to most of the Euro¬ 
peans of Mandalay, I did not coimt for 
much in the Europeem life of the city—^to 
be candid, the very mixed European popu¬ 
lation of that year were a poor, cowardly 
lot, and when I told them of Moung 
Thwin’s disappearance, they advised me to 
let well alone unless I desired to be one of 
the hundred foreigners selected for prema¬ 
ture burial. As to my Burman acquaint¬ 
ances, they were grieved enough at their 
coimtryman’s sad fate, but the Arbiter of 
Existence knew what was necessary to be 
done. So I was left alone; and if it was 
to be done at all 1 must save Moung Thwin 
by my own efforts. But how ? 

Thanks to my father, there had been no 
deterioration in the stiffness of my British 
backbone, and that very afternoon a letter 
in Moung Thwin’s familiar writing decided 


PABT a. 

me. I would penetrate the Palace that 
evening, remind Theebaw of his promise, 
and seek to bring the faithful Moung 
Thwin back from the jaws of death. 

A Palace soldier sidled up to mo, as I 
strode distractedly round my father’s com¬ 
pound, vainly wishing my father were there 
to advise me, instead of being away “ back 
of the beyond,” w’here no message would 
find him. The soldier said he had some¬ 
thing important to communicate—and had 
I got sixty rupees to give him in return for 
the dreadful risk he was running ? I was 
a slight stripling, but I was hard as a ham¬ 
mer, and in my haste I demonstrated on 
the Burmese soldier’s nose, and, as he 
sprang back dazed, promised further in¬ 
stalments if he did not at once communi¬ 
cate my servant's message. Oo Tarahsok 
(my father) ai>d his “ tiger-cub ” (myself) 


possessed a wholesome reputation amongst 
the royal soldiery for reasons which wo^d 
necessitate another story were I to start an 
explanation. The following is the gist of 
Moung Thwin’s message : 

“ The Lord of Life and Death demands 
my services. I regret, 0 son-of-my-heart, 
that I shall not see thee again in this ex¬ 
istence, but 1 pray that we may both attain 
the Great Peace. Pay my respects to thy 
hero-father; he saved me from worse than 
death, only I may not tell thee how. The 
accounts of thy father’s business are 
balanced up to yesterday morning, save 
for two rupees, which I cannot account for, 
but all may be made just, seeing that there 
are three months’ salary due to me, which 
I have had no need to draw. The key of 
the safe is in the little drawer-of-secrets 
in the upper compartment of the small 
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almirah. May all go well with thee, O son- 
of-my-heart, is the wish of thy servant 
Moung Thwin.’’ 

Such was the message. 

The soldier 1 now dismissed with a hun¬ 
dred rupees, which had a twofold object— 
it was comi^ensation for a damaged nose, 
and an important adjunct to a very pointed 
and emphasised remark that I made to the 
effect that Shway Pyin Ngai might enter 
by the King’s Gate that very evening. I 
added that if the soldier in question was 
fortunate enough to see the entry of Shway 
Pyin Ngai, he might come to me after¬ 
wards for another hundred rupees. Thus 
[ hoped to gain an accomplice inside the 
Palace—for badly paid, if paid at all, the 
soldiery were open to bribery. 

Briefly, ray all too flimsy scheme was 
this. I have mentioned that there were 
nightly entertainments given inside the 
Palace grounds; I knew the leader of a 
troupe of acrobats who were to perform 
before the King that night; I was agile 
on my feet, knew the movements, would 
pass as a Burman, if I were suitably dis¬ 
guised ; I would perform before the King. 
And if, even then, I could not speak to him, 
I determined to penetrate to his private 
chamber disguised as Shway Pyin Ngai, 
a spirit much dreaded by Mandalay Bur- 
mans. And with this last desperate re¬ 
source in view, I had bribed the avaricious 
soldier. 

“ Oung Zan, I am going to be one of the 
acrobats that perform before King Thee- 
baw this evening; thou wilt take me in thy 
troupe ”—such was my announcement to 
the leader of the acrobats. 

“ That cannot be, 0 Tarahsak,” he re¬ 
sponded gravely, and would have passed on 
but that I had barred his way, and with a 
square-set jaw informed him that I in¬ 
tended coming, and he would save time 
and trouble by agreeing promptly. Had not 
my father saved his life when he had all but 
died from a cobra’s venom? And was it 
not true that I, Moung Tarahsak, always 
achieved that which I determined upon ? 

*' Headstrong one and foolish, thou hast 
the resistless force of thy father without 
his wisdom. But thou wilt come, having 
said it; and who am I to say thee nay ? 
Thy father gave me back the life that the 
cobra stole, wherefore I count not my life 
my own, and I risk it again for thee; for, 
remember, 0 Tarahsak, that if the King 
discovers I introduced thee into his 
gracious presence under false pretences, 
then my life will pay forfeit.” 

” But 0 Oung Zan,*^* I responded, ” Thee- 
baw Min shall never know how I penetrated 
to his presence. I will not play thee false. 
Am I not almost a Burman like thyself, and 
when the Ihanaka is dusted upon me, who 
could say that I am other than a Burman.” 

“Thanaka” is a powder with which 
Burmese ladies thickly coat their faces; 
and dancers and acrobats, too, freely 
dust their olive skins with this sweet¬ 
smelling powdered wood when appearing 
in a public performance. This minor detail 
was an all-important one to me, for thus 
treated my light complexion could not be 
differentiated from that of my companions. 

So it came about as I intended it should 
do. I can shut my eyes, and once again I 
am in a great courtyard. On a balcony at 
the far end sits Theebaw, King of Burm^ 
once my schoolfellow. Beside him I see his 
evil genius, Soopayahlat, and close behind 
looms up the cruel face of the dowager 
queen, while around are a gay throng of 
courtiers, resplendent in many-hued silks 
and glittering with countless jewels. Below 
the balcony stand a line of warriors armed 
with spears, while immediately in front of 
them sit, cross-legged, eoldiers, dahs upheld 


in their right hands; and yet again in front 
of them there are a band of thirty or forty 
players discoursing wild barbaric music. 
The myriad lights from torches and lamps 
are reflected back again and again by a 
million facets, for the pillars and walls of 
the teak building surrounding us are inlaid 
with tiny squares of coloured glass, bits of 
porcelain, fragments of tin and zinc—all 
constructed in regular mosaics. Ah, I see 
it again quite plainly; everywhere there is 
gold leaf in profusion, gold, red lacquer 
work, and beautiful teak carving. 

Mechanically I went through my per¬ 
formance, my eyes ever fixed on the distant 
face of the King. So busy was my brain 
with its own pLns that I scarcely noted 
what was taking place about me. Instead 
of a vast crowd thronging the courtyard, 
as on ordinary occasions, there was only a 
narrow fringe of fear-stricken faces, their 
eyes more often glancing furtively behind 
them than concentrating their gaze on the 
performance in front. Once, hearing 
shrieks, I looked round—to see a young 
woman being dragged away through a dark 
doorway by tvro soldiers. Two or three 
friends made an attempt at rescue, but at 
once a dozen or more guards rushed forward 
brandishing dahs, and—^then the voice of 
Oung Zan came to my ears, bidding me 
attend to my duties. 

Shuddering, I obeyed, while the shrieks 
of the poor woman grew fainter, and the 
clash of cymbals, thump of drum, and 
clatter of bamboo clappers grew louder. 

Can you imagine a more ghastly enter¬ 
tainment than this ? Death stalking 
amongst the terrified spectators, who all the 
while pretended gaiety and enjoyment that 
they might not offend the Golden Monarch 
who sat chewing betel on the balcony above. 
The majority of these unfortunates had 
• been cajoled or forced into attending; 
certain it was that of their own free will 
none would have ventured to this place of 
lurking captors and brutal lictors. 

At last this mockery of gaiety terminated. 
Theebaw and his retinue withdrew, while 
the few remaining spectators melted away 
as if by magic, till only we performers re¬ 
mained, in charge of some Palace soldiery. 
Fear showed itself on the faces of my com¬ 
panions, but Oung Zan reassured us, for 
had not the Beneficent One extended to us 
his favour, vowing that none who minis¬ 
tered to hie pleasure should experience 
aught but good ? 

The city gates being closed at sundown, 
we could not return to our respective homes 
outside the walls—a good half of our com¬ 
pany, including Oung Zan, lived in the 
suburbs—and a pavilion in the Palace 
grounds had therefore been prepared for 
our benefit, whither we were forthwith con¬ 
ducted by a squad of fantastically dressed 
soldiers. We were in the outermost en¬ 
closure of the royal grounds ; the innermost 
was defended by a stout palisade of teak 
and was strictly guarded, entry being made 
by one door only, the Taga-ngai, a tiny 
door on the eastern face. There was a 
second door, but only the King might use it 
—AND, as I determined, Shway Pyin Ngai. 

No sooner had the soldiers left us in the 
seclusion of the pavilion than in an obscure 
comer I proceeded, with Oung Zan’s assist¬ 
ance, to masquerade as the dreaded spirit. 
There are certain orthodox ideas as to how 
Shway Pyin Ngai appeared to mortal ken. 
I can give no detailed description; suffice 
it to say that a spire-like golden crown 
and my white skin were the predominant 
features of my disguise. 

Fortune favoured me. No white man was 
within the enclosure—so thought every¬ 
one within the royal precincts, except Oung 
Zan. Only *‘ nats ” like Shway Pyin Ngai 


could appear and disappear at will within 
the sacred grounds. And who more likely 
to appear that this dreaded nat, for it waa 
that very day his festival day. 

King Theebaw had but passed through 
his sacred gate five minutes when the 
janitors were disturbed by a light knock at 
the royal portal. Wondering, for a Burman 
would as soon have thought of steering an 
aeroplane as of daring to enter by “the 
door of the King,” they peered into tho 
darkness. 

Stepping suddenly out of shadow into 
moonlight, a dreaded figure came capering 
and gibbering—Shway Pyin N gai! 

Had not a companion been speaking of 
the malign spirit? Could there be any 
doubt that this white awfulness was his 
majesty the nat? Nought but kings daro 
enter the gate they gharded. 

Such, no doubt, were the thought» 
passing through the janitors’ minds, for I 
read it in their awestruck faces, and recog¬ 
nised the soldier I had bribed amongst 
their company. My hundred rupees had 
been well expended. 

Ere the guards had time to recover their 
wits, I darted through the royal portal, 
brushed aside the astounded obstructors of 
my progress, and dashed into shadow. A 
stage nearer the rescue of Moung Thwin ! 

Evidently assured they had seen Shway 
Pyin Ngai, and prompted by the disloyal 
soldier, no hue-and-cry was raised as I 
crouched low beneath the flooring of a teak 
summer-house built on piles. 

Carefully had I studied, by hearsay, tho 
geography of the Palace and its rooms,, 
numerous had been my inquiries as to the 
habits of Theebaw—where was he usually 
to be found in the evening ? I had gained 
what I hoped would prove valuable in¬ 
formation. 

I was an alert young stripling in those 
days, able to scout as only an Oriental or 
an Oriental-born can scout, else I never 
should have achieved what I did that event¬ 
ful evening when my life a dozen times waa 
trembling in the balance; a creaking;, 
timber or a dozing pariah-dog threatening 
to frustrate all—Moung Thwin’s life and 
mine at stake. 

Once an alarm was raised, and only a 
terrific sprint on my part and then a half- 
hour’s lying perdu amongst the rockery of 
a fountain saved me from capture. 

Once as I crouched low behind a great 
waterpot, one of the Palace guards leaned 
against the opposite side and lit up a 
cheroot. 

Once I badly tore my bare foot in a 
projecting nail, and to bind up the wound 1 
had to make a heavy inroad upon my 
limited apparel. The tapering crown I 
clung to in desperation, often carrying it 
beneath my arm, but fearing to lose it, as 
it was so essential a part of my disguise. 

If I were to recall all the scouting in¬ 
cidents, all the narrow escapes, ail the^ 
thrilling moments, and all the anxious 
delays of that exciting evening in the- 
Palaoe grounds of the Burmese King, it 
would take too much time on my part and 
demand too much patience on the hearer’s. 

One little adventure, however, was rather 
funny. Stepping over a dozing guard, who 
barred my further advance, I woke him. 
He, moving suddenly, flung me off my 
balance. I fell on him with a resounding 
thud, leaving him absolutely winded and 
gasping for breath. 

Whether he thought he had suffered from 
a severe attack of nightmare, or whether 
he thought I was a spirit (of a weighty 
nature), or whether he neglected to raise 
an alarm for fear of inculpating himself, I 
know not. Certain it is that I hastened on 
towards my goal without his interference. 
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So at last, I fomid myself within sight **Speak on, 0 Tarahsak. ’ my eyes, ano alteady I was being roughly 

•of the portals of the room where, from Beginning my speech with the fulsome handled, when “ Back everyone to your 

information gleaned, I believed King Thee- compliments essential in court parlance, I places, and let your King speak,” thundered 

baw to be sitting smoking ere retiring for recapitulated our previous acquaintance Theebaw, and momentarily there was a 

the night. when at Dr. Mark’s school. Very soon I flash of real majesty visible in the Burmese 

There at the door stood two sturdy, lapsed into schoolboy slang, as I noted the monarch’s action. “ The man, Moung 

ferocious-looking lictors armed with huge King’s face kindle with tender recollections Thwin, shall 1^ brought hither, and then 

dahs! Their presence was proof positive and saw the cruel lines of his countenance we will test this White-Barbarian-lnsulter- 

-of the King being within. How could I disappear behind beams of schoolboy mirth. of-Majesties.” 

hope to pass them? History may say what it will of Theebaw, An official came forward as ordered, and 

I did what was perhaps the most unlikely but I proved that beneath the tyranny bred procured of me full particulars of Mouns 

—and therefore the safest—thing to do. I by unlimited power beat the heart of the Thwin, so that there might bo no case of 

walked slowly and deliberately towards prince who had been my schoolfellow. mistaken identity. It aj )eared that as yet 

them, relying on my likeness to the reputed Schooldays are wonderful days; men with no “ dedication ” had tal n place, the cap- 

Shway Pyin Ngai and on their dread of not a vestige of interest in each other’s tives necessary for the “dedication” were 

this malign spirit. It must have been a tastes or beliefs will find common ground being collected. Moung Thwin was cer- 

weird sight to them. Noiseless, out of the and revel in each other’s company as they tainly still alive. 

f loom of the corridor, came a figure—a talk of boyish escapades, old schoolfellows, As^ the official retired to exec te the 

gure whose skin was white, and on whose and the vagaries of their former school- King’s command, the latter lay back on his 

head was a nat-crown—like Shway Pyin masters. Thus it was with King Thee- couch, puffing furiously at his cheroot, 

Ngai. See how it glides fearless of dahs— haw; but as I emphasised the fact that, frowning angrily, and fingering feverishly 

humans fear dahs—and this-? They as a return for the slight duty I had once Tharawaddy’s spear, which spear had more 

glance in each other’s face—^to see fear writ rendered him, I now begged him to fulfil than once been launched at offending 

large thereon. his promise and give me what I wanted— courtiers’ persons. 

Thus I got within a few feet of these namely, the life of Moung Thwin—his face My position was precarious in the ex- 
^ royal sentries. I verily believe that had I clouded, and he became grandiloquent and treme. I had made a possibly fatal mis- 

'passed on as I had commenced they would haughty. “It is impossible,” said he; take. Not only my own, but Moung 

bave been inert from sheer wonder. As it “ know you not, O Shameless-Disturber-of- Thwin’s life was at stake. I sat there, as 

was, I made a sudden spring forward, fling- King’s-Decrees, that it is impossible to Burmese etiquette demanded, hands clasped 

ing myself into the royal room, and missing reconstruct the will of the Ever-wise. He before my eyes. But I may tell you that it 

death by, a.s I have already told you, about whom you call Moung Thwin would suffer was not of Theebaw I prayed favour during 

four inches, for one of the dahs swept the death rather than disturb the peace of his the next interminable half-hour of waiting; 

space occupied a moment ago by myself, ^ know.” I prayed to a greater King than he. 

and my crown was sliced in two as it fell “Even so, O Theebaw Payah. Moung Presently Theebaw asked me how I had 
from my head. Thwin courts death as thou sayest, but I eluded his soldiers, but, beyond the bare 

“Theebaw Min, remember your pro- come to claim the fav'i^ur—and Kings are statement that I had masqueraded as the 

mise,” I shouted as a reclining ngure rose ever magnanimous,” and I added as an nat Shway Pyin Ngai, I would reveal 

on an elbow. afterthought: “Just remember how I nothing. 

Leaning forward, eyes staring wide with punched your brother’s head.” ... At last! Guarded quite carelessly, 

fear, and jaw dropped in astonishment, “ Aha, Smacker-of-Princes’-Heads, thou Moung Thwin entered the room, a stoical 
Theebaw surveyed me as if I were some didst deal with my princely tormentors in calm on his homely features. He prostrated 

wild beast instead of an old schoolfellow. no uncertain way. See, O Tarahsak, I will himself before the King. Favoured King 

I extended my hand, exhibiting the give thee a ruby from my own do/cczan, to have such loyul subjects ! 

ivory charm he had given me years before. but ask me not to interfere with wise But now was to come an ordeal—a fierce, 
“ Your Majesty, see, I have no weapon,” I decrees perchance already executed.” stem ordeal for a youth yet in his teens, 

continued, speaking in Burmese, and only Persistently I pleaded, and at last in Turning to me, the King spoke thus : 
just in time Theebaw waved back the desperation said I would not leave the “ Here, O Forger-of-Wild-Speeches, is 

guards who rushed forward to defend their King’s presence till I gained the favour I thy Moung Thwin. I will set him free 

monarch and kill the sup^sed assassin. asked. Theebaw smiled grimly. from my service, but—first tell me what 

But even to the guards it was pretty “ There be many ways of leaving mv England says of Theebaw Min. There are 

obvious that I was unarmed, and they fell presence, O Witless Stirrer-up-of-Tigers,^’ those who dare tell me I may not do as I 

back apparently disappointed of a victim. said he, indicating a cruel-looking ruffian like with my own; that I may not rededicate 

Theebaw passed off his abject terror bearing an enormous dah. my city in the orthodox manner prescribed 

{which, perhaps, was not strange in one “ But only one way for a man to leave a by my astrologers; that I, King of the 

who had served his rivals so cruelly) by King's presence,” I added quickly. “ A Glolden Throne, Lord of the Celestial 

remarking that he mistook me for a fellow- man always leaves the Royal Presence awed Elephant, and Arbiter of Existence, am to 
monarch for the moment, that he thought by majesty and overwhelmed by mag- bow to the dictates of foreigners. Speak 

Shway Pyin Ngai had come to do him nanimity—if so be he has merited it, as thy now, O Tarahsak, Thoughtless-one, and if 

bomage; at which his courtiers, servile wisdom, 0 King, declares that I have.” thy words displease me, then thy life and 
irom fear, laughed decorously. The King “ That is true, 0 Maker-of-Subtle- that of thy—or rather my —servant shall 

had put aside all the paraphernalia of Speeches; but thou dost not speak that pay the penalty.” 

royalty, and a momentary survey of his which is in thy heart—what thi^est thou Such was the tragic dilemma. If I spoke 

Majesty showed me that he was compare- of Burma’s King ? Is not England envious the truth, Moung 'Thwin—and this was the 

tively plainly dressed save for two magnifi- of my masterly policy ? ” awful alternative—Moung Thwin would 

cent nahdoungs (ear-cylinders, clustered at “I come only to claim thy promise, 0 suffer death indirectly through me. If I 
the extremities with emeralds and King,” said I, seeing he endeavoured to told a lot of fulsome lies my servant’s life 

diamonds) and a daleezan (a sort of avoid the question at issue—^Moung might be saved—and yet—and yet . . . 

filigree-work necklet with breast-piece, set Thwin'^s life. “ Prince Theebaw did pro- Were not my clasped hands raised to a 

with rubies of purest water). I knelt in mise to grant any favour I might ask of Greater than Theebaw ! 

the manner prescribed by court etiquette. King Theebaw.” “Theebaw Min,” said I, “may I speak 

and kneeling there, the seconds were as “Yes, O Tarahsak, I remember that I to thy servant—and mine? Afterwards I 

bours,^ for was I not in the very attitude of prophesied in those distant days ere the will snow you that which is in my heart.” 

a man about to be beheaded ? Presently— wearying cares of kingship had made me Theebaw did not reply—he signed to hie 

I know not how long—the King condo- always anxious and sometimes fretful—I herald, who thus spoke, “ Our Omnipotent 

•cended to address me, and my heart remember that I said Fate had chosen me One, The Arbiter of Existence, Lord of All 

gave f» bound of satisfaction as I realised to be King ” White Elephants, Owner of the Mines of 

that he had not forgotten the schoolday “ Say, rather, thou didst become a foul Gold and Rubies, of Silver and Serpentine, 

incident. murderer that——” graciously allows thee to speak to Moung 

“Is not thy name, O Reckless-Jumper- My patience had failed me at last. I Thwin, his servant. This done, thou shalt 

into-the-Presence—is not thy name Tarah- had been playing a part that I might save address Theebaw Min Payah.” 

JBah?” Moung Thwin, but as I heard "Theebaw I rose and took Moung Thwin’s hand in 

“ Tarahsak, O King-of-good-memory, is speak thus complacently of the massacres my own, but I could find no words; while 

indeed my name,” I responded, with the that established him on the throne, my he, smiling in his own imperturbable way, 

least little bit of emphasis on the “ k.” indignation would contain itself no longer. said: “I thank thee, O my more-than- 

I sat up now and looked the King in the But my wild angry speech was promptly son, for thy love.” 

lace, with my hands clasped before me in nipped in the bud : a howl of protest and Then I returned to my lowly position 

attitude of supplication, as custom com- indignation from courtiers and soldiers before Theebaw’s couch—Theebaw, whose 

pelled. drowned my words, weapons flashed before gruesome intention of burying six hundred 
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persons alive was enough to make the world 
shudder, and which, if put into effect, 
would assuredly make every Britisher's 
blood boil with indignation. I knew how 
the foul deed would be execrated in Eng¬ 
land, and I knevr how, if Theebaw persisted 
in such tyrannies, Great Britain would step 
in and once for all put a stop to such brutal 
murders. And I told Thtthaw so. 

Angry interruptions broke in upon my 
speech, for I spoke clearly, distinctly, even 
eloquently—spoke as I had never spoken 
before and never ihall again. Though it 
wae Burmese in w ich I spoke, I was never 
at a loss for a word, and, spite of interrup¬ 
tions, I ;ent steadily on till I had eased 
myself ' f the indignation burning within 
me. 0 Jy the frequent intervention of the 
King himself secured me silence. Thus I 
concluded : 

“ So, 0 Theebaw Min, only ill can result 
from listening to the words of your 
astrologers and treating thus cruelly your 
own people of Mandalay. Why, 0 IQng, 
should I speak thus rashly—as you think ? 


Is it not that 1 am an Englishman, and 
that justice and right are my heritage, 
which Englishmen value more than the 
favour of kings or than life itself ? 
Assuredly, 0 Theebaw, the kingdom will 
pass from thee if thou dost persist in 
cruelty and wrong. . . . And now, having 
sp#ken that which was in my heart as thou 
didst command, I claim the fulfilment of 
the promise thou didst make at school.. I 
request as my reward the life of my servant 
Moung Thwin.’* 

Theebaw had devoured me with his 
eyes as I spoke, and his fingers had tight¬ 
ened and loosened round the handle of 
Tharawaddy’s spear. As I finished, he 
beckoned me to him. 

‘ ‘ Thou art the king of rashness, 0 
Tarahsak; thou knowest not how to con¬ 
ceal what is in thy heart, wherefore thou 
wouldst never make a courtier. I would 

we were at school again ere ever-but 

get thee gone, Tarahsak, for of a certainty 
thy rash speech would lead me to kill 
thee. Thy servant, Moung Thwin, shall 


not be honoured with death. See, here, is 
a memento of thy visit, and a sign thi^ 
Theebaw forgets not favours done.”' 

So saying, the King tore one of the 
rubies from the da/eezun, and thrust it in 
my hand. 


** That, gentlemen, is the story of this 
flawless ruby,” concluded Captain Trask, 
“and how Theebaw redeemed his pro¬ 
mise. Moung Thwin and I were safely 
conducted back to our bungalow that very 
night. It is probably known to most of 
you how Theebaw countermanded the 
massacres of 1880, frightened no doubt by 
the vigorous protests of Great Britain— 
protests accentuated, perchance, by th6 
rash utterances of a reckless youngster 
who had once been his schoolfellow.*' 

“ Thanks, much,” we quietly chorused,^ 
as Captain Trask rose from his chair, hie 
scarf-pin the focus of all our eyes. 
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BOER AND BRITON: 

A SOUTH AFBICAN STORY. 

By BERNARD FINCH, 

Avthor of ** A Tfooper of Comtabulary” “ The Outeide Rights" fie. 


A way up amidst the mist-topped moun- 
tains of the Northern Transvaal lies a 
basin-shaped valley, through which a little 
foaming stream ever runs on its noisy way, 
sparkling in the white glare of the sunshine. 
At one point the stream broadens out into 
a wide pool, where the water flows more 
quietly, as if reserving its strength until the 
moment when it leaps downward over a 
rocky cataract below. 

At this pool the horses belonging to the 
troop of constabulary, which police the sur¬ 
rounding districts, are watered, and here it is 
also that the troopers themselves come to 
bathe in the cool of the evening, after their 
daily duties are finished. 

At the time at which this story opens the 
Transvaal Mounted Police number^ in its 
ranks both Englishmen and Dutchmen. 
Many cf the latter had borne arms against 
the Old Country in the Great Boer War, but 
after the. cessation of hostilities and the 
declaration of peace, all ill-feeling had been 
laid aside, and they now stood side by side 
With their one-time foes keeping law and 
order. Owing to their knowledge of the 
country, and of the strange dialects of the 
many native tribes, they proved themselves 
ol much value, and their English comrades, 
ever ready to recognise merit in others, and 
ever ready to extend the hand of friendship, 
received them as brothers in arms. 

On horseback the Dutchmen were quite 
equal, and in many cases even superior, to the 
troopers from the Motherland : in such foot 
sports as running and jumping, also, they 
held their own; but in the water, the native 
element of the island-bom, they were natur¬ 
ally at a disadvantage. 

Thus it was that one warm evening when 
the little pool of water in the mountains was 
alive with merry bathers, a small knot of 
Dutch troopers sat upon the banks, and idly 
watched their more accomplished comrades 
from over-seas. 

“ Coming in, Beytell ? ’* cried a lean, 
muscular young giant, smiling jocularly 
from his slippery perch upon a rock in mid¬ 
stream. 

“ Not to-night. Dusty.” 


PART T. 

The speaker sighed a little enviously as he 
saw the other plunge gracefully into the 
bubbling waters, and swim with lusty stroke 
up-stream. It was a matter of much regret 
to Trooper Beytell that he had not mastered 
the art of swimming. He was an adaptable 

5 g man, and ht^ picked up most of the 
ish sports with remarkable rapidity, but 
e water he seemed quite helpless. This 
fact annoyed him the more because his 
keenest rival. Trooper Miller, was such an 
expert swimmer. 

Trooper Miller—who inherited his nick¬ 
name in accordance with Army traditions, 
which decree that every Miller must needs be 
“ Dusty ”—recognised in his Dutch comrade 
an opponent of no mean value. 

Bo^ men were of a similar type, tall and 
muscular, with the flat thighs and wiry legs 
of the true horseman. Both were sompu- 
lously neat in their dress, and vied with each 
other on parade for the honour of being r^og- 
nised as the smartest man in the troop. 

On the field of sport, also, they w^ere keen 
rivals, and their fellows awaited with deep 
interest the approaching Sports Day, when 
the merits of their respective favourites 
would be put to the test. The pair were 
training assiduously for the coming tussle, 
and in the evenings, when the majority of 
the troopers were content to gather in the 
reading-room to scan the illustrated papers 
and magazines newly arrived from Home, 
or to wile aw'ay the hours with games or chat. 
Miller and Beytell, each accompanied by an 
interested companion, would take long strid¬ 
ing walks across the mountains to harden 
their muscles, or would indulge in sprinting 
exercises upon the toes to render their limbs 
supple and elastic. 

The respective trainers of the two men 
jealously guarded their champions from pry¬ 
ing eyes. All speed trials were conduct^ 
in the strictest privacy, and every possible 
precaution was taken to prevent any news 
as to progress reaching the ears of the 
opx>osite party. 

Miller’s interests were safeguarded by one 
Sergeant King, who had ^mself b^n a 
great athlete in his younger days. Trooper 


Beytell relied upon the care of a oertaim 
Corporal Bott, a Colonial-bom Englishman 
of wide experience. 

Each trainer naturally considered his owm 
man invincible, and listened with an air of 
amused contempt to accounts of the doings 
of the rival. 

Thus the interest grew daily, until the 
Sports meeting became the sole t^io of con¬ 
versation in the constabulary camp on the 
moimtain-side, in the tiny township which 
nestled at the foot of the hills, and among the 
scattered farms throughout the district. 

Even the mmoured reports of the ^rins 
escapades of a band of bushrangers, which 
filtered in from the country of the plains 
beyond the ring of hills, failed to attract 
more than a passing attention. 

The officer commanding the police. Com¬ 
mandant Trevor-Dunne, azmuaUy presented 
a cup to the competitor who scored ths 
highest total of TOints in the sports, and it 
was the one ambition of every man in the 
force to make the Commandant’s Cup his 
own. 

At last the eagerly awaited day dawned. 
In the centre of the mountain-girt plain a 
wide arena had been prepared for the various 
contests. Bright-colour^ flags marked the 
boundaries of the different courses, and in a 
prominent position stood a temporary 
wooden erection, protected from the glare A 
the sun by an awning, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the Command^t and other guests of 
honour. 

As soon as it was light visitors began to 
arrive, for entertainment is limited in those 
distant Northern regions, and the Con¬ 
stabulary Sports are looked upon as one of 
the great events of the year. Dutch 
farmers brought their families in creaking 
ox-carts. English settlers from isolated 
holdings among the mountains, police 
troopers from outlying posts, and traders 
from the interior came flocking in from every 
direction, raising an incessant cloud of floats 
ing dust on the winding track that led dowar 
the mountain-side to the broad plain below. 

By noonday the roped enclosure was 
surrounded by an animated throng of speo- 
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taton. Vehiolea of every description were 
drawn np in line, affor^ng their occupants 
an uninterrupted view of the proceedings. 
Luncheon parties were picnicki^ here and 
there in merry confusion, making the air 
resound with their gay chatt(T. 

When the Commandant stopped forth to 
proclaim the beginning of the sports, an 
appreciative shout went up from a thousand 
throats. Mounted contests, foot racing, 
jumping competitions, and trials of strength 
were aU included in the programme, and 
the interested spectators eagerly noted down 
the points gained in these varying tests by 
their different favourites. 

When the bell rang to announce the final 
event, a foot race over the distance of a mile, 
it was seen that Miller and Beytell had 
secured an equal number of points, and 
excitement ran high as these two took their 
places at the start of the final struggle for 
supremacy. 

A breathless hush fell upon the assembled 
throng as the runners Imed up. Miller’s 
scarlet jersey making a prominent splash of 
colour amongst the darker costumes of the 
others. The starter’s pistol rang out sharply 
on the still air, and, amid an excited hum of 
voices, the competitors sped from the mark 
and started upon their journey. 

After the preliminary scramble for position, 
it was seen that a short, sturdily built 
youngster, hailing from north of the Tweed, 
was leading the field. Three full circuits of 
the course had to be covered to complete the 
distance, and as the runners swung round 
the first lap, they were greeted with encourag¬ 
ing shouts from their partisans. The little 
Scotsman was a prime lavourite amongst his 
colleagues, and as he strode along, increasing 
his le^ at every step, the spectators roared 
their approval. 

“ Go^ old Mac ! Go it, lad! ” they 
cried, encouragingly. 

As the competitors completed the first 
circuit, and entered upon the second stage of 
their journey, the fast pace set by the lei^er 
b^an to tell its tale, and the field trailed 
out into a long straggling line. The two 
favourities. Miller and Beytell, were running 
in close company, the Dutchman holding a 
slight advantage. The pair swung along 
with long raking strides, watching each other 
closely. At the end of the second lap the 
sturdy Scot was still well to the fore, and 
the distinguished visitors in the improvised 
grand stand leaned forward excitedly, and 
clapped their hands with enthusiasm. Some 
dozen yards behind the leader, a long-legged 
youth from London and a dark skinned 
Africander ran abreast, closely followed by 
Beytell, the Dutchman, and the red-jersoyed 
Biiller. 

Onward they went, Mac still setting a fast 
pace, although his short breathing and look 
of distress were sure signs of the strain upon 
his powers of endurance. As the runners 
traversed the long stretch upon the far side 
of the course the Dutchman was seen to 
lengthen his stride. Slowly but surely he 
crept up, with Miller keeping doggedly at 
his heels. The Africander was caught and 
passed, the long-limbed Londoner was over¬ 
taken and left ^hind, and the pair drew out 
in pursuit of the plucky little Scotsman 
ahet^. 

Around the last bend they pounded, and 
as they entered the straight run for home a 
short hundred yards from the winning-post, 
the enthusiastic spectators filled the air with 
their shouts of cncoun^cmcnt. 

The nimble Scot had established so com¬ 
manding a lead that considerable doubt was 
felt as to the ability of the other pair to over¬ 
take him in time. Nearer and nearer to the 
]mt they drew, Mao holding on with dogged 
determination. Then, fifty yards from 
homo. Miller suddenly began an electrifying 


sprint. The watchful Beytell responded with 
an equal effort, and together the two rivals 
bore down upon the exhausted leader, over¬ 
hauling him at every step. 

While still ten yards divided him from the 
winning-post, Mac heard the quick patter of 
his opponents’ feet close behind him, and 
although he stniggled gamely to maintain 
the supremacy, the effort proved too great 
for him, and a moment later he saw the 
Dutchman dart past with a quick swerve. 
Miller was running neck and n(?ck with his 
rival, and the sudden alteration of the 
Dutchman’s direction, slight though it was. 
was sufficient to bring the two men together. 
Bey toll’s elbow touched his opponent’s side 
The Englishman was in the middle of a 
stride, and the movement was just sufficient 
to disturb his balance. Ho faltered ever so 
slightly, but enough to ruin his chances of 
success, and the next instant Beytell flung 
himself against the tape which marked the 
winning-post, and gain^ the victory by a few 
inches. 

Instantly a babel of voices arose. Miller’s 
adhennts, bitterly disappointed at their 
champion’s failure, were quick to raise objec¬ 
tions. They had noted the mishap, had 
seen their man stumble in his stride, and 
they now began to protest loudly. 

“ Foul ! ” they cried, their angry emotions 
getting the better of them. 

The friends of the Dutchman hotly re¬ 
sented the charge that the race had not been 
fairly won, and answered the accusations 
with spirited denials. Feeling ran high. 
Hot words were exchange<l, and the hubbub 
continued right up to the moment when the 
Commandant rose to present the various 
prizes to the succcs.-ful competitors. The 
procession of the different champions, as they 
stepped up to receive their awards, dis¬ 
tracted the attention of the spectators for 
the time from their dispute, but when the 
coveted Cup was brought forward, and the 
name of Beytell was proclaimed as the 
winner of the cherished trophy, the voice 
of complaint broke out again, and angry 
taunts were exchanged upon all sides. 

When Miller emerged from the dressing- 
tent, he found himself the centre of a throng 
of eager sympathisers, who cheered him to 
the echo, and loudly stated their conviction 
that the Commandant’s Cup should have 
been his by right. As the defeated man 
passed across the plain, in the midst of his 
adherents, and began the ascent of the rocky 
heights towards the point where the Con¬ 
stabulary barracks clung to the side of 
the mountain beneath the overhanging crest 
of the range, he overtook his late op3px)nent, 
escorted homewards in triumph by his joyful 
friends, one of whom carried the treasured 
Cup, which he held conspicuously aloft in 
his arms. 

The sight rekindled the di8app)ointment of 
Miller’s supporters, and loud and bitter were 
their complaints. A .scornful jeer roused the 
wrath of the defeaUM candidate, and, moved 
by a strong sen.se of injury, he sprang forward 
and confronted his victoriou.s rival. 

“ You fouled me, Beytell ! ” ho cried, 
fiercely. “ You won by a mean trick! ” 

The Dutchman came to a halt and stared 
back with an air of exaggerated insolence. 

“ Bah ! ” he sneered. “ It is easy to find 
excuses.” 

Stung out of his self-control by the tauni. 
Miller struck a blow at the other’s con¬ 
temptuous face, and in a moment the pair 
were locked together in a violent struggle. 
Instantly there aro.se a scene of uproar. 
Strong arms pmlled the combatants astmder, 
and Sergeant King. Miller’s trainer, who was 
recognised as an authority upon such matters, 
took command of the affair. 

” If you two must fight,” he said, in a 
stern voice, ” fight like men, not like a pair 


of gutter arabs. Arrange a meeting in a 
proper way, and settle your differences like 
Britons.” 

The two rivals, looking rather ashamed, 
suffered themselves to be led away by 
their friends to the camp, while Sergeant 
King and the Dutchman’s adviser. Corporal 
Bott, conferred together as to the be^t 
means of arranging a battle of fisticufc 
between their hot-headed charges. 

At evening stables, whih^ the troopers were 
busily engaged in atte nding to the wants of 
their horses, and making them comfortable 
for the night, word was passed from mouth 
to mouth that Miller and BeyU'll would fight 
that same night upK>n Table Kop, a u^e 
plateau situated on the; top of the mountain 
that towered above the camp. As en¬ 
counters of this description were naturally 
forbidden by the authorities, the strictest 
secrecy was imposed upon all. The contest 
was to take place at nine o’clock, by which 
time the moon would ha*, e risen to illumi¬ 
nate the scene. 

For the remainder of the evening a sub¬ 
dued air of excitement reigned in the 
barracks. In the reading-room the papers 
received scant attention, the men preferring 
to gather into little knots to discuss the 
prospects of the coming fight. As the ap¬ 
pointed hour drew near, the men began to 
saunter away with studied carelessness, and 
by twos and threes together to steal out of 
the confines of the camp towards the hill¬ 
top. 

On the summit of the mountain the broad 
table-like plateau lay white in the moonlight. 
The glorious orb of night floated in a cloud¬ 
less star-spangled sky, and shed its beams 
over the scene with such brilliance that the 
smallest objects were easily distinguishable. 
Here and there over the flat surface of the 
tableland were dotted huge boulders, throw- 
ng their black shadows, clear and distinct, 
upon the dry sandy ground. 

The polished buttons on the police uni¬ 
forms reflected the bright rays of the moon 
as the troopers made their way towards a 
ring of craggy rocks in the form of a rude 
circle, within which the struggle was to be 
decided. The regimental Sergeant-major, 
keenest of sportsmen, had agreed to forget 
his official position for the nonce, and to act 
as judge of the contest. He now stood 
within the circle of boulders directing 
operations. All spectators were ordered to 
take up their position upon the surrounding 
rocks, no one being allowed a place on the 
ground except those immediately interested, 
the principals, the seconds, and the judge 
himself. 

At five minutes before the hour of nine, 
every able-bodied man from the camp was 
on the spot, with the exception of the few 
individuals whose turn of duty it was to 
mount guard. Many had been the excuses 
put forward by the different guards to bo 
relieved of their duty, and the orderly ser¬ 
geant had found it necessary to use con¬ 
siderable stemnes.s, and a frequent threat, 
to keep his men within bounds. 

The sport-loving chef, who presided over 
the officers’ kitchen, had been in a fret of 
impatience throughout the progress of the 
evening meal, for fear lest his superiors 
should linger at mess, and so cause him to 
miss the loginning of th ■ great fight. Had 
he but known, however, there was no need 
for worry upon the cook’s part, for by some 
secret channel news of the affair hod leaked 
through to the ears of tbo Commandant 
himself, and after hurriedly finishing dinner, 
that gentleman, and his two lieutenants, 
Englishmen all and sportsmen all, hastened 
away to the scene of the battle, concealing 
their tell-tale uniforms under dark militaiy 
cloaks. 

(.To be continued.) 
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THE EXPLOITS OF THE “THIRTY-THREES." 

By W. P. SHBRVim 

Author of ** The Great Aadleigh End Fa/per Chaee^** etc. 


fiN one of oar special extra Chbistmas 
Numbers —^that for 1908—we published a 
etirring story of public-school life, by Mr. 
W. P. Shervill, entitled “ The Christmas 
Term and Dormitory 33.” It was a tale in 
i^ich the Thirty-threes, as the inmates of 
Dormitory 33 were called, stung to anger at 
the unfair tactics of the neighbouring rooms, 
retfldiated vigorously by putting one of their 
number to masquerade as the ghost of a 
deceased master. The ghost was ably stage- 
managed and succeeded altogether beyond 
expectations. Not only wore the offending 
dormitories severely punished, but the whole 
achool was absolutely convulsed by the 
ghastly and unaccountable apparitions. At 
last things got to such a pass that Dr. Ruther¬ 
ford, in dread lest the College committed to 
his charge should be ruined by the nerve- 
ahidring experiences of himself and so many 
of his boys, made a stirring appeal to the 
manliness and generosity of the lads them- 
aelves. If any knew anything that would 
clear up the mystery, would they not come 
forward and speak for the common weal ? 

The Thirty-threes Were far from insensible 
to such an appeal to their better nature. 
And led by Armstrong, nerved themselves 
for the ordeal and voluntarily surrendered. 
Their punishment was light compared with 
what it might have been had they not so 
pluckily come forward in the name of the 
^hool, and they got off with a severe 
reprimand and their dispersal as a separate 
dormitory. 

But who were the Thirty-threes who had 
thus made themselves so notorious at 
Wavertree ? They were six lads of the 
Lower School—Armstrong, Warley, Brad- 
ahaw, Scott, Russell, and Archer. Armstrong 
was their natural leader and was a lad of 
nerve and courage. Leas smart and cute 
than Warley, who was generally responsible 
for the best ideas, he was nevertheless first- 
rate in carrying out with the utmost sang¬ 
froid the stratagems that so often set their 
floor in an absolute uproar. Warley, as an 
inventor of dodges, was ably assisted by 
Bradshaw, who was a quiet steady lad much 
given to the practical study of electricity 
and mechanics. Scott was a sharp active 
youngster usually to the fore when any 
aoouting work was t'^* be done, and Archer 
and Russell, strong hardy lads of the venture- 
aome ty]^, brought; "the rear of the little 
•community.] 

* ifi 

AN UNOFFICIAL ENTRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

A S Arms^ng remarked to Warley, it was 
certainly hard lines that they, the 
Thirty-threes, should not have been given 
an op^rtunity of qualifying for the crew 
solect€ « to compete for the Rutherford Cup 
for Junior Fours. No doubt the Upper 
Fourth was the likeliest place to find the 
biffljest and strongest boys in the Lower 
School, but it was by no means the only place 
where a good oar might be found. The 
Thirty-threes, who were not of the Upper 
Fourth, resented strongly the unwarrantable 
assumption that none of their number were 
worth a trial for a seat in the four selected to 
represent Stevenson's House at Wavertree 
Oolite. 

*' Lot of duffers they’ve put into the crew 
in my opinion,” responded Warley to his 
friend’s complaint. ** Blake, who had most 
*0 do with ttie selection of the crew, thinks 
4hat nze and weight are everything. Look 


at young Danter now! A fat heavy lump of 
a feUow that couldn’t hurry to save his life. 
I reckon Stevenson’s will lose their chance of 
getting back the Cup if that lot represent the 
House.” 

“ You’re right, old man. Both Danter and 
Locke are too fat and clumsy to be of any 
use in any boat, let alone a light four, which 
wants good rowing and watermansMp, as 
every fellow knows. Why. we Thirty-thiees 
could put in as good a crew as theirs any 
day. ^ott, Russell, and Archer here could 
give Danter and Locke points, if they were 
only trained, I’m positive, and so could I 
myself for the matter of that! ” 

“ Couldn’t we get Stevenson to let us enter 
a crew ? ” asked Scott, somewhat elsted at 
this reference to his possible rowing powers 
(he had only been on the water half-a-dozen 
times in his Life). 

** No; the crew has been selected, and they 
only let one go in from each House. He’d 
simply tell us to wait until next year, and 
then perhaps we should be selected.” 

” ^y, Armstrong,” broke in Warley, “ if 
we trained a crew and then challenged 
Stevenson’s to a race and beat them, wouldn’t 
Mr. Stevenson let us row instead of them ? ” 

This view of the matter was a new one and 
was received with general interest. 

” That’s a good idea of yours, Warley,” 
cried Scott. ” It would be just the very 
thing; don’t you think so, you chaps ? ” 

“ Not a bad idea, certainly, but I don’t 
think it would work, all the same.” responded 
Armstrong. ” You see, supposing we beat 
them, they’d find all sorts of reasons for it. 
They*d say they didn’t feel in form, or made 
a bad start, or steered a rotten course, or 
something of that sort. Then Stevenson 
would think our win was only a fluke after 
all, and would still send them in. Or perhaps 
Stevenson would consider that the further 
training until the race day would put them 
into better form, being a heavy crew, etc. 
etc. They’d find lots of reasons for not 
letting us row, I’m certain. Now, don’t you 
think so yourself, Warley ? ” 

This put a different complexion on the 
matter, and the hopes of the Thirty-threes, 
which had risen somewhat at the prospect of 
putting in a crew for the Rutherford Cup, 
were again dashed to the ground. Warley 
frankly agreed that his plan was not likely to 
work, and so the matter was dropped for 
awhile. 

The dispersal of the Thirty-threes following 
on their ghostly escapade of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Christmas term had by no means 
severed the warm friendship &at had so 
long held them together. The strong 
camaraderie and the bold spirit of enter¬ 
prise that was common to them all had kept 
them closely together even in their adversity. 
True, they could not be together at night, 
but during the day they were simply insepar¬ 
able. As was to be expected, their previous 
exploit had brought them considerable 
notoriety, and they were generally known as 
the ” Thirty-threes ” in recognition of the 
scene of their escapade. Mr. Stevenson was 
the Senior Master of their House and his 
chief assistant, Mr. Blake, was training the 
Stevenson crew for the Rutherford Cup, 
along with Mansbridge, the House ‘‘ crack.” 
This Chip was a handsome silver one, pre¬ 
sented by the headmaster, Doctor Ruther¬ 
ford, as an encouragement to rowing among 
the Lower School hoys. The honour ot 
holding it was thoroughly appreciated, and 
the competition was extremely keen between 


the different Houses at Wavertree Colley 
This year Stevenson’s had been especiaUy 
anxious to-wrest it from Lucas’s House, udiich 
had been the holders for the last two years. 

A day or two later, Armstrong and Warley 
had a quiet chat together alone, and the 
subject of the Thirty-threes entering a crew 
for the Cup, whether invited not, again 
cropped up. 

” 1 thi^ we could mana^ to force our 
entry, you know,” urged Warley, ” if we 
could only get a decent crew together. Of 
course it would be of no use unless we stood 
a rattling good chance of winning.” 

“ Well, we couldn’t be absolutely certain 
of winning, but I feel jolly sure that if our 
fellows put their hearts into it we could boat 
tile Stevenson lot and one or two of the 
others into the bargain. But how could we 
force them to accept our entry ?—^that’s the 
point.” 

” I’ve been thinking about that for the last 
day or two, old man, and I believe that if we 
brought our crew up to the starting post on 
the race day and got ready to start with the 
others, we might bounce them into let¬ 
ting us row. We could make out that they 
were afraid of us, if they refused, and then 
they’d get a bit riled and likely enough let us 
row.” 

“ That’s a bit risky, though. Isn’t it, 
Warley ? We should look silly 2 they didn’t 
let us, after all.” 

“ I don’t think they’d refuse. You see, we 
should keep our practices dark so that they 
wouldn’t be afraid of what we could do, and 
then, thinking we Were no good, they’d let 
us row so that we couldn’t say th^ were 
funky of us. Take my word for it, ola man, 
they’d let us row.” 

” Right you are, Warley; I know what a 
cautious little bc^ar you are, so if you say 
they’d let us row, Til take your word for it.” 

” But what about the crow, Armstrong ? 
Can you do your part T ” 

“ Yes; I’ll guarantee we can put in a crew 
that won’t come in last if our fellows will back 
me up for all they’re worth. If they play 
the game as they did when we ran the School 
* Ghost,’ we’ll put in a jolly fine little crew, 
I can tell you.” 

Later on that day the whole of the Thirty- 
threes met in solemn conclave to hear 
Armstrong’s and Warley’s proposals. Arm¬ 
strong put the matter clearly from the start. 

” I^k hero, you chaps, Warley and I have 
had a chat about this Cup business, and we 
have come to the conclusion that we can get 
them to accept our entry if we keep the whole 
thing dark until wo bring our crew up to the 
post at the start. But will you fellows take 
it M and train hard from now to the race T ” 

Ihe response was instant and enthusiastic. 

Like a ^ot, old man, if you think we stand 
a chance,” cried Scott, and Russell and 
Archer agreed joyously. 

” Shall I be any good ? ” asked Bradshaw, 
who was more studiously inclined than his 
comrades. 

” Yes, you’ll do for cox.” 

But what about me ? ” cried Wwley, 
aghast. ” I thought I might cox as I’m so 
light. I know I shan’t be any use at rowing. 
Iton’t leave me out, old man, there’s a go(^ 
fellow.” 

** That’s all right, Warley, you’re the last 
fellow in the world we should leave out. We 
look to you to put us up to all the little 
dodges. You must coach us, Warley. You 
see, we shall have to keep the whole thing 
absolutely to ourselves, or we shan’t be able 
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to surprise them into letting us row when we 
come up at the start, so we can’t ask any of 
the Sixth Form fellows to coach us. You’ll 
have to do it. You don’t mind, do you ? ” 

’’ No, I don’t mind so long as I’m in it. 
But I don’t know an 3 rthing at all about 
rowing! ” 

“ Well, nor do any of us, for that matter, 
but we’re jolly well going to learn ! We’ve 

g ot three months to learn in, and if we can’t 
eat Danter and his lot in three months we 
can’t do anything. You’ll have to look the 
business up, Warley. Get a good book oo 
two, or watch Mansbridge coaching the other 
crow. You’ll do all right. I’ll guarantee.” 

“ Well, I’ll do my best if you fellows will 
give me the chance, but it wifi be very funny 
for me to tell you what to do when I don’t 
properly know myself, won’t it ? ” 

“ It will be a bit rum,” assented Armstrong, 
with a grin; but you’re pretty smart, you 
know, and can soon pick it up.” 

That point settled, the composition of the 
crew was dealt witli. It was unanimously 
agreed that Armstrong must stroke. He had 
had some little previous experience and was 
tough and strong. Besides, the Thirty- threes 
generally a''.knowledged him as their leader, 
and had such confidence in his pluck and 
daring that they would be ready to follow 
him as stroke without hesitation. Russell 
was a somewhat heavily built boy and was 
therefore placed at three. He was pretty fit, 
although inclined to be heavy, and would 
fully row his weight. Archer, the next 


heaviest, was a boy of the tough and hardy 
type and was placed at two. To Scott, of 
course, was left the position at bow. A diffi¬ 
cult seat to fill, owing to the additional 
motion of the boat right forward, it was felt 
that ho was best qualified for it for reasons 
other than that he was the lightest of the 
four. He was very quick and lithe and could 
be expected to become a good “ waterman ” 
more quickly than the other members. 
Bradshaw as cox was a bit of a problem. He 
was not much inclined for sport as a general 
rule, as he was somewhat bookish. Never¬ 
theless he was extremely conscientious, and 
would, if be took the post of cox, make him¬ 
self proficient at any cost of time and 
trouble. He had a decided bent for science 
and mathematics, and, as Scott said, ** he 
ought with all his * swotting * to know how 
to draw a straight line on the water by this 
time.” 

But what about boats, you fellows ? ” 
cried Armstrong—” it’s just like us to settle 
all about the crew before we have a boat to 
row in. Of course we shall be all right for a 
month or so because we shall have to practise 
at first in a Tub Four, but we shall want a 
light boat to row the race in. Besides, we 
shall have to have one later on for the 
practices.” 

” We shall get one all right,” said Warley. 

Old Tom, the boatman, and 1 are old 
friends. Trust me, I shall be able to per¬ 
suade him to let us have a boat when the time 
comes.” 


” But will it be good enough to race in ? ” 
asked Scott. “ We shall want one as good t» 
those of the other crews, you know.” 

“ Wo shall have to tidce the best we can 
get, that’s certain; but I tell you what. I’ll 
go down there this evening and see what he’s 
got, and whether he'll lend one to us. Of 
course they don’t let the Lower School have- 
light fours unless they’re in for some race,, 
but I think I can get old Tom to sixetch a 
point or two in our favour.” 

That being settled, the meeting adjourned 
in high spirits. None of them ha^ done any¬ 
thing worth mentioning in the rowing line, 
except Armstrong, and all were very keen 
now that they seemed to have such a good 
chancew Of course, any of them could have 
taken it up before, had they wished to do so, 
but then that would have meant severing 
themselves from the rest of their comrades of 
33. But now what a fine opportunity hod 
come along! All of them talang it up to^ 
gether with one common object—or perhaps 
we should say two objects. The first was to 
score a win for the Thirty-threes against ail 
comers, in spite of their claims for a trial 
having been ignored ; and the second was to 
save their House from what they thought to- 
be inevitable defeat in that year’s bid for tho 
Cup. It appealed to the esprit de corps of 
the Thirty-threes strongly, that their House 
was likely to lose ite chance of winning the 
Cup if the official crew were the only one to 
represent it at the forthcoming contest. 

(.To be continued.) 
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Among the Eskimos. 


rilo all active boys a winter without snow 
J_ and ice is a winter lost. There is 
no sport to be got out of mud and rain, and 
holidays indoors are generally dull. Then 
it is that one pines for a spell of the Arctic 
Regions, with snow shoes, fur clothes, 
polar boars, and a team of dogs. 

Let us try and realise what it would be to 
spend a winter somewhere about Cumberland 
Sound, north of Hudson’s Straits, among 
the Elskimos, or ** Huskies ” as their nick¬ 
name is. They may be found in many spots, 
but I would recommend visiting those on 
Blacklead Island, because I seem to know 
them by means of a very interesting book, 
called “ The Life and Work of E. J. Peck,” 
a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, who has lived among them for 
many years. It is a little island, almoct 
all one mountain, four miles from the 
mainland, so full of plumbago or black-lead 
as to be named from that mineral, and so 
small that, when frozen-in, one can walk 
round it in a couple of hours. It belongs 
somehow to a Scotchman, who gives 
employment to the 170 natives in w'orking 
the minerals for him. It has no vegetation 
higher than six inches, tufts of grass, 
moss^, and a heather ; and is bare rock, on 
which lie scattered bones of whales, half- 
covered by the snow drifts. 

On this islet Mr. Peck lived from 1895 
to 1902, with occasional excursions and 
two short visits to England. He had, 
besides the companionship of Mr. Parker, and 
other missionaries in turn, that of the 
manager of the works, who kindly lent them 
a wooden house with two rooms, each 
ten feet square, one of which they used 
as kitchen and schoolroom, and the other 
to live and sleep in. If we spend our winter 
there we shall have a go^ opportunity 


By CLBVBDON KBN. 

both of studying the people and of seeing 
what an Arctic winter is like. In September 
the nights become longer, the cold more 
piercing and blizzards more frequent. We 
are not sufficiently near the North Pole 
ever entirely to lose sight of the sun, though 
on some days in midwinter be is only about 
an hour above the horizon. There are 
glorious sights in the sky when clear- 
lustrous stars, and aurora borealis, and 
meteors. 

But suppose we leave Mr. Peck on his 
island among his Eskimos, who are accus¬ 
tomed to civilised men, and make an 
excursion in our dog-sledges, and get 
among some tribes who have had but little 
intercourse with them, and are purely 
savage, and see what those are like. 

Wnat the Arabs are in the hot regions, 
the Eskimos are in the cold. Both live 
on the verge of famine. They are the 
Arabs of the North, with seal oil for goats* 
milk, dogs for camels, shellfish for dates, 
shrivelling blizzards for scorching simooms, 
and boundless tracks of snow in ^he place 
of sandy deserts. The two hungriest parts 
of the world are the hottest and the coldest. 
In a former paper I have told you about the 
starvation of the Arabs through heat; 
presently we shall see how the Eskimos starve 
through cold. 

Let us set out then some morning in 
search of an encampment supposed to be 
in a distant part of the mainland. We 
will have three or four sledges with five 
dogs each, laden with such things as are 
necessary and with a Huskie interpreter 
and guide. For a night or two we she'll 
have to unpack our tent, and sleep in our 
fur bags under it. If it is very windy we 
shall have to make a bank of snow all round 
us, to protect the methylated-spirit lamp 


for cooking. Arriving at the natives we 
shall find a hearty welcome, our driver 
will rub noses with the strangers, and we 
shall shake hands. They will soon set to- 
work to put up a house for us. I think 
that it is the ambition of many boys to sleep 
in a snow house, or ” iglo.” Let us try 
it, then. In less than a couple of hours they 
will have out out blocks of frozen snow, 
and laid them in a ring, upon which they 
lay another, and then more, each ring 
smaller than the one below it, leaning 
inwards till the top is closed with a circular 
block. Women and children fill up the 
cracks and holes with moss, if there is any. 
Inside the bottom tier the natural snow 
is left banked up, and hardened to serve 
as a foundation for beds or settles, when 
covered over with deer-skins. A thin 
piece of ice serves for window, and a loose 
block of snow for door, and they poke a 
little bole through some of the joints for 
ventilation. 

While they are building our house w'e 
will go into one of their own. We crawl 
on all-fours through a short tunnel, which 
is the porch. Inside it is difficult to perceive 
anything; but when our eyes are accus¬ 
tomed to the dimness we see no furniture or 
carpets, no chairs or drawers, no washing 
tubs, brooms, or jugs. A little consideration 
will have prepared us for dirt. When for 
almost all the year round water is solid 
ice or else melted snow, how can we expect 
people to like washing themselves ? Furs, 
too. don’t go to the wash, and their clothing 
is all fur. Then, think what people must 
be, all whose food is oily meat or fish, 
whose hut after a successful catch looks 
and smells Ike a slaughter-house and 
fishmonger’s shop in one, and that with no 
windows to open; people too, whose faces 
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have never felt soap, and who have no 
sponges, no towels, no toothbrushes, no 
combs. Can it be, by the way, that ages 
ago their ancestors were clean, and that 
the race gradually sank to this innate 
dirtiness from being too lazy or too cowardly 
to wash themselves properly ? If so, what 
a caution they are to English boys against 
shirking their tub, or dipping their finger¬ 
tips in water, because it is cold ! 

But for all this, they are a courageous 
race. When food is short a man will put 
to sea, no matter how rough it is, on his 
little kayak—a canoe which is nothing 
but a few skins stretched over a slight 
whalebone frame—and he will manage to 
keep his seat even if a big roller turns him 
right over, and will come up again, as if 
it were only an ordinary incident in the 
day’s work. 

On land, too, they are brave fellows. 
One of them alone, and with no other 
weapon than a big knife lashed to a stout 
stick thrown up by the sea, will attack a 
polar bear out on the ice and carry his 
skin and meat home in triumph. Another 
has been seen awaiting the charge of a 
small pack of wolves running down from 
the inland upon him, he being armed only 
with such a gun and powder as the traders 
supply; he singled out one with the finest 
skin and shot him. ** The rest they ran 
away.** 

Things of this sort promise us an inter 
esting winter in the Arctic regions. But 
wait a moment, and remember there are no 
shops there, nothing nice to be got to eat, 
sometimes nothing at all. The sea is the 
cupboard, and sometimes a cupboard 
which cannot be opened. One January 
there set in a spoil of stormy and dark 
weather, with such snow as kept everybody 
inside his dwelling-place; consequently, 
food bemn to faiE By the end of the 
month ^ey were reduced to great straits. 


and some of the people kept in their beds all 
day as they had no oil left for lighting or 
warming their iglos. The missionaries 
drew upon their own private stores (which 
came to them only once a year on the 
trading vesocl), and invited one family 
each day to share their ^meal of tea and 
porridge. Even the do^s starved, though 
it had not yet come to eating them, as 
their owners now and then have to do as 
the last resource; but they prowled about, 
and tore down and devoured everything 
that had fur or skin on it. Then happened 
something which I think could never have 
happened before in all the world—the 
church was eaten by the dogs ! 

“ On January 23,** iviites Mr. Peck, “ at 
about three o’clock in the morning, we were 
startled by a pack of hungry dogs. These 
creatures had managed to climb up on 
the roof of our skin church, and were 
tearing the edifice to pieces. Hastily 
slipping on our fur coats, Parker and I 
rushed out. We were literally besieged by 
dogs, and they must in all have numbered 
over 100, devouring pieces of sealskin. 
Most of them were on the roof. After a 
sharp battle we managed to put these 
unwelcome visitors to flight.’* 

With better weather food became less 
scarce. Still, think of this later entry of 
Mr. Peck’s: “ Bread ”—of his own baUng, 
of course, flour and melted snow—“ bree^ 
frozen quite hard; so I had to chop off 
pieces, and altogether I made but a poor 
meal.” But the next day he says : ” I 
had a more satisfactory meal; the frozen 
bread I had wrapped in a towel and taken 
to bed with me, and through the heat 
generated in my fur sleeping-bag, it was 
quite thawed by the morning.” 

Many of these famines are the direct 
result of the natives* own wastefulness. 
Like all savages, when there is an abundance 
of reindeer or seal or fish in the regions 


over which they roam, they slaughter and 
use every animal that comes within their 
reach, lavages they are, though not wild 
and bloodthirsty, but savages ml the same. 
And nothing can raise savages but the 
message that the missionary brings. With¬ 
out that message their intercourse with 
Europeans is more likely to lead to the 
extinction of the race than its improvement. 
Already a good number of them have become 
Christians, and many more are abandoning 
their heathen vices, learning to read, and 
joining with the congregation of C'hristians 
in their skin and snow churches. And the 
officials of the Hudson’s Bay (,’ornpany testif jr 
to this fruit of the missionaries* labours. 

I have not said anything about the Eski¬ 
mo’s language. It is not a holiday subject. 
It looks much too puzzling to pick up as 
we do French. Learned people w ho under¬ 
stand languages os others understand 
botany or chemistry call it agglutinative. 
You had better ask your Form Master what 
the exact meaning of that word is, as I 
cannot make out from a big dictionary, or 
the Encyclopsedia Britannica, how to tell 
you. Anyway, it seems to mean syllables 
and bits of words, verbs, nouns, pronouns, 
and prepositions, glued together, and 
drawn out into one long string—^in fact, a 
whole sentence put into one word. Thus, 
if you were having dinner with an Eskimo 
and were to say to the interpreter: 

” I should just like to have some mashed 
potatoes with this raw blubber,” he would 
say it in Eskimo to your host, and he would 
say back to the interpreter : 

” Eyekrimasjipotattoinpolyffloisboioyanga,**^ 
which means: ” I extremely regret that 
mashed potatoes are not to be had in 
the sea.” But he would say it all in one 
word. ” Yanga ” means ” no,” so you can 
start with that, and work it backwards. 
This is agglutinative. I hope you under¬ 
stand. I cannot say that I do myself 
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The Gyrocar: 

THE LAST WORD IN TRACTION. 

By LEONARD S. QOLDSMiTH. 


rriHAHKS to the ^nius and perseverance 
X of Mr. Louis Brennan, an Irish 
engineer, the world has seen one of the 
most marvellous pieces of mechanism that 
the brain of man has ever devised or his 
hand achieved. 

Briefly this is neither more nor less than 
the solution of the problem of mono-rail 
travel, and towards the end of 1908 Mr. 
Brennan exhibited his invention to the 
R^al Society. 

This invention takes the form of a car that 
runs on a single rail and that retains its 
equilibrium despite curves or inequalities in 
the track, and is not affected by any altera¬ 
tion in the internal or external ballasting 
of the car. If extra weights be dropped 
on one side of the car, the result is that 
that side of the car rises higher instead 
of being depressed. On pressing against 
the side of the car a mysterious resistance 
is felt, a distinct endeavour being made 
by, the oar to combat the pressure and 
retain its original position. Not only 
does it remain upright in motion, but when 
brought to a dead step it is as stable as 
before. 

A clue to the solution of the mystery is 
obtained by bringing your ear close to the 
car, when a peculiar whirring sound, as of 
whiMls rapidly spinning, is heard. Were 


we further to examine the interior mechanism 
of the oar we would find two wheels close 
together, situated one on each side of the 
centre of the car. These wheels, each 
enclosed in an air-proof and exhausted box, 
are responsible for this seeming miracle 
of balance. 

The problem that Brennan set out to 
solve was that of more speedy and com¬ 
fortable traction. He quickly realised the 
impossibility of smooth running on double 
rails. One rail will sink deeper than the 
other, one will spread to the right, the 
other to the left, apd thus a constant series 
of irregularities is maintained, irregularities 
that continually cause jolts and jerks, 
that but for an elaborate system of springs 
and cushions would make a bottle of 
embrocation a necessary part of any 
traveller’s equipment. To realise thoroughly 
the violence of these shocks one must 
essay a journey on a freight car or cattle 
truck. 

Seeing the impossibility of smooth 
running on two rails Mr. Brennan set 
himself the problem of the mono-ralL 
He speedily dropx)ed the idea of a train 
suspended by an overhead wire as too 
costly and dangerous. He also discovered 
the insuperable difficulties of making a 
smooth-running oar that should have a 


centre of gravity lower than the rail upon 
which it ran; so the problem narrowed 
itself to the invention of a car that should 
balance itself automatically on a single 
rail in the manner of a tight-rope walker. 

Mr. Brennan had for long experimented 
with the common top. He noted that 
when in motion it would maintain its 
equilibrium on a point. Tops, hoops, 
bicycles, in fact any kind of rotating wheel, 
when once started spinning tend to keep 
spinning in the plane in which their motion 
exists. 

Mr. Brennan now turned his attention 
to a more intricate form of spinning wheel— 
the gyroscope. This consists of a metal 
disc poised between two hollow metal rings, 
the planes of vhich are at light-angles to 
one another ard to the plane of the disc. 
This instrument, once its rotation has 
begun, develops a great power of resistance 
to outside forces. It can be made to spin 
on the point of a needle at any angle to 
the needle. Try and force it out of its 
position. It resists actively—humanly 
almost—and swings back to its former place 
once the pressure is removed. If a gyroscope 
be fixed in a small square picture frame 
and set spinning in the plane of the frame, 
the entire structure will persist upright, 
even though it be supported on needle-points. 
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Xr. Brennan snbfitituted wheels for needles, 
•and here was the mono-rail in embryo. 

The chief problem, however, was not yet 
aolved. A car was constructed, carrying 
a revolving gyrostat that remained upright 
in a perfectly straight track. If any curve 
presented itself in the path of the oar, 
the frame and wheel were then no longer 
in the same plane and the whole structure 
incontinently fell over. For many years he 
returned again and again to this problem, 
till in 1903 he stumbled on the correct 
solution. 

Hark back to the days of your early 
boyhood and remember what happened to 
your spinning top. When first spun it 
rotated at an angle to the perpendicular. 
Then it gradually righted itself and spun 
vertically. It had forced itself into a 
position in which the friction exerted 
by the ground was equal on all sides of 
the point. Brennan seized this idea, and 
by a very simple device converted his 
gyroscopic apparatus into a top. The 
balancing wheels spun on a free axle which 
was supported by frames connected with. 
And braced by, the car body. Immediately 
below the free ends of this axle he placed 
two small polished cylindrical ledges made 
of anti-friction metal and securely clamped 
to the sides of the car. The fr^ axles 
acted as the pegs of tops, while the ledges 
took the place of the ground upon which the 
tope spin. 

In rounding a curve every known law 
of moving bodies would conspire to throw 
the oar outward from the track. As the 
car starts to tip, the wall of it, on the inside 
of the curve, must, of course, rise, and, in 
80 doing, must bring the ledge into contact 
with the axle. This would act as a top 
and would proceed to rise perpendicularly. 
In so doing it would lean to the inside of the 
curve and would throw the whole of its 
power in an effort to draw the car with it. 
Thus the instant a curve was reached the 
balancing apparatus would cause the car 
to lean, like a cyclist on a banked track, 
inward instead of outward. 

Even then the entire problem was not 
solved. If a gyroscope be whirled in a 
great circle it tends to follow that circle. So 
in travelling round a wide curve it would try 
to pull the car over on its side. If the wheel 
were revolving from right to left the tendency 
would be for the car to fall to the right, and 
vice v'raa. Mr. Brennan used this property 
of the gyroscope to defeat itself. He 
employed twin gyroscopes, one of which 
spun from right to left, and the other from 
left to right. Thus on reaching a curve 
the endeavour of the one wheel to caraize 
the car on its right side would be neutralised 
by the effort of its twin to make it fall 
to the left. 


The car as now made will stand any sudden 
buffeting, any corkscrew curves. If a weight 
be dropped on one edge, that edge of the 
oar will rise up to meet it. A model car 
that was run on a wire rope held by two 
men adjusted itself smoothly and auto¬ 
matically as either end of the rope was 
raised or lowered, while a heavy blow 
struck on the side of the car had absolutely 
no effect on it whatever. The model was 
run over a length of gas piping laid on 
rough ground, and so full of ^ks and 
right^angle curves that safe running seemed 
an impossibility. But run it did, and 
with almast human foresight it picked its 
way over the most intricate l^nds and 
curves. 

The motor-driven gyroscopes in the car 
will accomplish about seven thousand 
revolutions per minute. The car will be 
torpedo-shaj^ in plan and rectangular 
in elevation, its breadth will be about 
twenty feet, its length two hundred feet, 
ard it? weight about one hundred tons 
without a lo^. A trial car forty-five feet 
by twelve, now being built to order of the 
Government, will carry two hundred 
passengers with ease. The gyroscope wheels 
will be about four-and-a-half feet in diameter 
and will weigh about two tons each, or 
four per cent, of the car’s total mass. A 
train can consist of six or seven cars. 

The chief danger presented by the 
gyroscopic mono-rail is of course that of 
stoppage of the balancing wheels. These 
however run in so perfect a state of lubrica¬ 
tion that, if the driving power were suddenly 
shut off, they would yet run some days by 
virtue of their own momentum. In case 
of anything going wrong with the lubri- 
eating device, this is immediately com¬ 
municated to the engineer automatically, 
and at such signal he could run the train 
into one of the sidings provided at numerous 
intervals along the line. These sidings 
would be provided with walls to support 
the cars. Cars could be provided with 
collapsible legs which could be let down 
when the gyroscopes were not working. 

As regards speed, these cars would surpass 
anything the world has known. With 
friction reduced to a minimum, there is 
no reason why, with the perfection motor 
manufacture has attained, they should not 
be able to travel at one hundred and fifty, 
or even two hundred miles an hour. A 
continuous line of wheels under each car 
would secure smooth travelling, and billiards 
and other table games requiring an entire 
absence of vibration could be indulged in 
while the train was travelling two or three 
miles a minute. 

The gyrostatic mono-rail was first exhibited 
to the public during the last exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush, when many thousands of 


visitors, including the Premier and several 
Cabinet Ministers, made short trips on the 
uncannily balanced cars. It will again be 
on view this year, and is expected to prove 
one of the most popular attractions of the 
Coronation Exhibition. 

It must not, however, be imaged that 
Mr. Louis Brennan was the only one to 
exploit the practical use of the gyroscope. 
It was employed as early as 1866 by Pro¬ 
fessor Pia^i Smyth, who by its aid 
devised a telescope-stand that should 
remain perfectly level despite the rolling 
of a ship. Mr. Brennan himself has made 
use of this principle in his marvellous self¬ 
dirigible torpedo, which has been purchased 
by His Majesty’s Government. Sir Henry 
^ssemer, of steel and furnace fame, spent 
thousands of pounds endeavouring to perfect 
a room that should remain perfectly level 
and still on board a ship, no matter what 
the state of the sea or wind might be. His 
plan was to abolish sea-sickness, and, though 
a “ Bessemer chamber ” was construct^ 
on board a Channel steamer, the idea was 
never properly developed. 

A much wider application of the gyroscopic 
principle to ships was propounded some 
six years ago by Dr. Schlick. HU invention 
was designed to prevent any rolling what¬ 
soever of the deck of a vessel at sea. Unlike 
Brennan’s wheel, which rotated at right 
angles to the plane of the earth, Schlick’s 
gyroscope revolved parallel to the surface 
of the ocean. If by stress of sea or weather 
the ship was forced from a level keel, the 
gvroscope found itself turning in a different 
plane. ThU tendency it resisted with 
terrific force and in a very short space 
forced the vessel back to the perpendicular, 
in which position it remained as long as the 
balancing wheels were working. 

So successful has Dr. Schlick been, that 
on a ship pitching through an arc of thirty 
de grees, the roll was reduced to one degree, 
when the wheels were started. 

There U of course one great danger 
involved in the use of the Schlick apparatus. 
To have much effect on the motion of a ship, 
the wheels must bo made proportionate^ 
heavy, and should by any mischance this 
tremendous mass break loose from its 
bearings, the destruction caused by its 
rapidly revolving dUc would be incalculable. 
It would sweep the ship as clean in its path 
as though a mighty bolt had passed, and 
would probably make its exit through the 
side of the vessel with as much ease as a 
knife cuts butter. 

Still, there is little doubt that in the near 
future many of our craft of war will be 
fitted with these automatic balancing 
engines, as the power of firing heavy guns 
from a deck as rigid and unyielding as 
Urfa firma cannot be too highly estimated. 


An Interrupted Voyage. 

By J. A. HiaaiNSON. 

OOD morning, captain ! ” you would suit me. Til give you a trial, and the atmosphere warm and balmy, gulls 

\jr The skipper of the Lingford brig Two anvhow. We sail to-morrow morning.” circled in mid air,-while great masses of 

Sisters glano^ up sharply from some Thank you, captain.” dark-coloured gorse along the coast wero 

papers on the cabin table. Within an hour my gear was on board. putting forth blossoms of a rich gold colour, 

” I thought you were the steward,” he Next day we slipped down the river, and, on and tiny sj^cks, that I knew were the sails 

said. ” What do you want ? ” one of the most beautiful afternoons ever of other vessels, appeared both ahead and 

” I hear that you require a mate,” I experienced, reached the open sea. astern. It was a delightful spectacle, and I 

replied. It was the spring of the year 1862 ; a greatly enjoyed it. 

’ Yes. It’s a short voyage to the Medi- brilliant sun, by no means uncommon on ” A regulu summer day,” Captain Stone 
terranean, but we load at Swansea first, our southern coast at that season, moved said. “ Yet one never knows how long it 
You wish to obtain the berth, eh ? Well, across a sky of exquisite blue, the light may last.” 

let me see your papers. They seem all right,” two-knot breeze scarcely ruffled the smooth “That’s true,” I replied. “The glass 

he added, after an inspection. “ I think greenish-tin ted water, the outlook was clear seems steady.” 
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** Oh, yes ; we may run across without 
harm. Look at her/' he added, and pointed 
toward a lai^e outward-bound ship steadily 
approaching. She’s a beauty. I’ve been 
in them, but didn’t like it. Too much 
stand-up collar and nothing to eat. Salt 
pig and old horse, bread full o’ things they 
wouldn’t let near the Zoo, and drinking- 
water you could nose a league off. No 
wonder decent men stick to small craft and 
the steamers, or that our foreign-going ones 
are filling with “ Dagoes * and ‘ Dutchmen * 
who thrive on the smell of an oily rag. I 
remember one old skipper who * used his 
discretion ’ to such purpose that the black 
peas picked from casks of yellow ones were 
sparingly served out as currarUs for fo’c’s’le 
use.” 

“ Well,” I laughed, ‘‘ matters that way 
have improved since your time. I don’t 
deny that ships like that still exist, but 
they’re known, and men have only them¬ 
selves to blame if they join. There are 
hundreds of honourable shipowners and 
masters who exercise care in the welfare of 
their hands.” 

All that while I was closely watching the 
movemeni» of the stranger now drawing 
near, and evidently intending to cross our 
bow. A beautiful-looking craft of about 
eighteen hundred tons, the yards and well- 
cut sails braced sharp up, the hull slightly 
inclined by the light sou’-westerly breeze, 
the network of rigging, and the orderly 
appearance of everytliing fore and aft, all 
combined to fill me with admiration, and I 
wished myself on board. An officer conned 
us through his glasses, and the voice o. 
a big Newfoundland dog was occasionally 
heard. 

” Star of Empire, Liverpool,** I read 
aloud. 

“ Ay, ay,” the skipper said. ” Calcutta- 
bound, I reckon. Eighteen months* voyage, 
and she’s just longing for a fair * slant ’ of 
wind to hurry her into blue water. I sup¬ 
pose you’ve passed most of your time 
m them, eh ? ’* 

“Yes,” I replied. “I am taking this 
cruise with you to complete my service as 
chief mate.” 

“ And then you’ll be back in them 
again ? ” 

” More likely the steamers, captain. I 
have an ambition in that direction.*^ 

The big ship soon became a mere speck on 
the horizon astern. With Captain Stone I 
formed a close friendship, more especially 
when he discovered that I was a Linford 
man, and it also turned out that he and my 
father were intimately acquainted, and hr 
also knew many of my relatives and friends. 
Indeed, he was a most kind-hearted, sociable, 
and deeply religious-minded man, one of 
those with whom I have occasionally had 
the good fortune to associate while afloat: 
a man in whom the utmost confidence 
might be placed, thoughtful and deliberate 
in speech and action; and I have always 
regretted that an unforeseen accident 
should have abruptly terminated our 
acquaintance. 

On returning to the deck after dinner, wo 
found that the light breeze had died away, 
the sails flapped uselessly at each roll of the 
hull, the brig was not even steeling, and 
seemed the plaything of every erratic 
current of air or tide. 

“ We’ll have a fog to-night, or I’m mis¬ 
taken,” I said. 

“ Well,” he replied, ” as long as we keep 
clear of steamers it won’t matter. A ship 
under sail in a fog is just adrift, and a knock 
don’t count. The other fellows do not seem 
to care who they run over.” 

“ They say it is better k drive ahead than 
loaf round in such weather,” I returned. 


“ We are getting into their tracks now, and 
must keep our eyes and ears open.” 

The sun went down in a wonderful blaze 
of colour, sure sign of even better weather to 
follow, and the twilight waned into night. 
At six o’clock I went below for tea, and on 
again reaching the deck found the brig 
enveloped m a rapidly increasing fog. 
Sometimes she headed in the right diieotion, 
but was mostly “all round the compass,” 
and the skipper seemed to become very 
uneasy. In fact, the fog grew so thick that 
objects quite close became almost indis¬ 
tinguishable, and as for any chance of 
detecting other vessels there was none. 

Men moved about like shadows; the cheery 
talk of the afternoon ceased, the depressing 
fo^ had killed conversation, and the constant 
dnp of moisture from aloft compelled the use 
of oUskms. Everyone was listening for any 
note of approaching danger ; yet from what 
point it might arise we knew not, since under 
such conditions it is never easy to ascertain 
the true direction of an on-coming ship. 

“ Get our side-lights out,” the captain said. 
“ They won’t be of much use, but are better 
in their places.” 

I saw them lighted at the galley and 
placed in their respective screens, the 
coloured lights making dim patches of red 
and green on what looked like a gray wall 
right up against the brig’s side. 

“ Keep the fog-horn going ! ” the skipper 
sang out, as two hands passed me to keep 
what lookout was possible at the bow, and 
eight o’clock was announced by four double 
strokes of the belL Almost immediately 
my ears were smitten by an unearthly 
sound. Many times have 1 heard and 
blown a fog-horn at sea, but never had any¬ 
thing so uncanny been hitherto experienced. 

“ Woo-oo-oo-oo ! Hoo-oo-oo-oo-oo I ” 

It would be impossible to convey by mere 
words any idea of the indescribably weird 
moan of that horn as at intervals of about 
one minute it strove to pierce the dense 
fog; and I likened it to the wail of some 
wandering spirit seeking the rest it could 
not find. 

Perhaps our dangerous and isolated 
position had made me nervous, and more 
susceptible than usual to the jarring notes. 
Be that as it might, however, I could only 
make up my mind to endure the ordeal, and 
I proceeded aft. 

There all hands were assembled near the 
wheel, not a word being exchanged, while 
the dim light from the binnacle feU on the 
oilskins of the skipper as he occasionally 
peered at the compass card. My com¬ 
panions were scarcely recognisable, and 
three feet beyond the radius of the binnacle 
light nothing whatever could be seen. 

Nine o’clock! Ten o’clock I Time 
seemed to crawl dismally. I wondered if I 
should ever see the sun set as it had done 
on the previous evening. The terrible fog 
seemed to become thicker, the night grew 
colder, while the intense darkness, the 
constant drip of moisture from aloft, and 
the increasing, yet not openly expressed 
anxiety of all, rendered the situation one of 
the most miserable I ever experienced. 

Until the fog dispersed, there could be no 
escape from that almost intolerable position, 
and I prayed for daylight or a breeze that 
would put an end to our troubles. 

Shortly after half-past ten o’clock a fog- 
mufiS^ ciy from the bow reached us, ai^ 
one of the hands there stationed came aft. 

‘‘ What is it ? ” the captain anxiously 
inquired. 

” Something ahead, sir,” the man replied, 
“ but in such a smother I can’t rightly say 
where it is.” 

“ Heard something, anyhow ? ** 

” Sure. Out thereabouts.” 


With sweep of arm round the bow he 
indicated the impossibility of accuracy. 

Those aft had heard nothing. However, 
we all groped our way for’ard, and, in hope 
of being able to hear better, several men 
stood on the small fo’c’s’le head. Another 
wail from the fog-horn strove to force its 
way through the fog, all ears were listening 
intently for any sound of approaching 
danger, yet nothing whatever could be 
detected, and the suspense became acute. 

” ’Twas the slatting of our canvas you 
mistook for a horn,” the skipper said. 
“ Anything near must have been seen by 
this time.” 

“ No, no ; it wasn’t the canvas, sir,” the 
man replied. “ I’m too long afloat to be 
fooled lUce that.” 

” She must have passed us,” I said. 

“ Was it like a steam whistle, or only a 
horn ? ” 

“ I couldn’t-” 

A man on the small deck above me sud¬ 
denly cried out in great alarm, and another 
one declared he could hear the sound of 
paddle-wheels. 

I, too, heard them; yet, before I could say 
so, out of that fatal fog burst the piercing 
bl^t of a steam whistle close on our port 
bow, completely drowning the wail of the 
old fog-horn, and I felt that only some 
miraemous intervention could prevent 
disaster. 

Our men shouted wildly, and other voices 
joined in the din, the forward bell was rung 
violently; another ear-splitting whistle was 
instantly followed by the loom of a large 
object; I caught the glimpse of a fog-dimmed 
green light, and the next instant the brig 
was struck a tremendous blow just abaft 
the port fore-rigging. 

The crash of rent and splintering timbers 
filled me with alarm; the little brig was 
nearly cut in two pieces by the wedge-like 
stem that ripped her like a razor, and I was 
thrown off my feet. Had there been any 
cargo to resist the shock the vessel might 
have been saved, but she was “ flying light ” 
—in other words, the hold was empty, and she 
was not by any means a new vessel. My 
fall did me no harm. But I could already 
feel the brig settling down, while the deck 
was heeling over more and more severely 
as the hull “ sagged down ” on its starboard 
bilge, and no time must be lost if life were U> 
be saved. 

Most fortunately, instead of being hurled 
bodily to leeward and into the water, which 
must by that time have covered the lower 
bulwark, I had ” fetched up ” against tho 
edge of the fore-hatch, and was thus enabled 
to make a good fight for existence. With¬ 
out ado I rose on my feet, and, finding good 
hold for them, gathered myself together 
for one desperate leap toward the upper 
rail, where I thought I might be able to seize 
a belaying-pin, and in that way climb to the 
outer side of the lower fore-rigging. 

The effort proved successful. Prom the 
pin I dragged myself up the lanvards of the 
shrouds, gras|xd the ” sheerpole,” or iron 
bar that runs along immediately over the 
“ dead eyes,” until at last I stood in the 
ratlines, and might have done so on the 
side of the brig itself, so severe was the 
inclination of the hull That work wi^ 
accomplished in much less time than it 
needs to relate, yet through it all I could 
neither see nor hear anything of my com¬ 
panions, and of their fate I dared not think. 
I should, and was promptly answered by 
some stranger who ordei^ me to come 
closer. 

Such a movement was, however, more 
easily suggested than carried out, since I 
Ibiew that I was quite close to the huge gap* 
in the side of the brig, and that the slightest 
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UlBe step woald assaredly send me head¬ 
long into the water which I knew was pouring 
In tons into the empty hold. 

However, some effort must be made if 
existence was to continue, so little by little I 
picked roy way along the sheerpole, and into 
the feeble light of some lanterns hanging ovei 
the side of the steamer. 

“ There he is ! ” a man sang out. “ Hi f 
datch hold, quick ! A rope fell about me 
in coils. To it 1 clung, and was lifted off my 
feet. By two or three upward tugs 1 was 
raised to the top of the bulwark; some one 
seized my coat collar, another man gripped 
my legs, and 1 found myself on the wet deck 
of the ship. 

“ Has anyone else been saved ? ’* I cried. 

But so great was the commotion and the 
desire to ascertain what damage the vessel 
had sustained that no one replied ; and, 
indeed, it is doubtful if my inquiry was even 
heard in the hissing roar of steam escaping 
from its pipe immediately overhead. 

The noise suddenly ceased, and then I 
heard voices calling to anyone still on the 
brig. There was no reply. 

**^Have you saved anyone, Mr. CSarrer ? ’* 
the captain inquired from the bridge above. 

“ Yes, sir,” the mate replied. “ Look 
out! Look out! *’ he added in alarm. *‘Back 
out, sir ! The brig’s going down ! ” 

“ Gret our boats cleared away and swung 
out.” 

” Ay, ay, sir! We might pick up some 
one.** 

The slight trembling of the deck imme¬ 
diately followed, and indicated machinciy 
at work down below, while water from 
the forward sponsons splashed about my 
feet. 

Of that, however, I took no notice. 

The cry of the mate had filled me with an 
intense concern, not for the brig, which I 
knew had been cut down beyond hope of 
rescue, but wholly on account of CSaptain 
Stone, of whom I he^ seen nothing since the 
first warning of apfiroaching danger. 

Of all my late shipmates I most earnestly 
desired to find him. Whereupon I made my 
way toward the bow, anxiously inquiring 
of those encountered if they had chanced to 
see anything of him, yet no definite reply 
was forthcoming. 

I peered into the fog ahead. For one 


instant I saw the dim loom of the ill-fated 
Two Sisters and then she disappeared for ever 
behind the fatal fog. 

In profound dejection I turned to walk 
aft, and was immediately confronted by 
some disparaging remarks from a mar close 
by. 

” Why didn’t you keep a proper lookout ? ’* 
he savagely demanded. “ I know you 
coalies. All hands turn in till daylight. 
No watch, no lights—^nothing. Sarve ye 
right I Ye’ll know better next time.” 

” You heartless scoundrel! ” I cried, and 
my fingers tingled to knock him down. 
” You ought to feel ashamed. How dare 
you speak so of men whom your own reck¬ 
lessness has destroyed T We kept a good 
lookout and our fog-horn going.” 

Our engines stopped. The captain issued 
orders to the helmsman, and the vessel 
moved dead slow ahead. 

A search for anyone likely to be floating 
on wreckage was carefully observed, men 
shouted in hope of hearing some reply, but 
all efforts toward further rescue failed, and 
the steamer resumed her voyage down 
channel. 

Deeply impressed, I groped my way toward 
the stem, the fog being still dense as ever, 
and to my utter surprise and delight walked 
straight against Captain Stone. 

” You / ” he cried, and clasped both my 
hands. ” Oh, I am glad ! But the widows 
—the widows and children ! How am 1 to 
face them ? ” 

” It is a terrible affair, captain,” I replied 
and pressed his hand. ” One thing is cer¬ 
tain, the deaths of the men cannot ^ placed 
against you. It is one of those accidents 
which neither foresight nor care could have 
avoided.” 

” I told the captain that we did every¬ 
thing in our power to keep clear, but he 
does not seem to believe it. In my opinion 
they are trying to clear themselves at our 
expense. They do not take the least notice 
of our condition.” 

” Well,” I said, “ they have not recovered 
the scare yet. I do not think the vessel has 
received any injury.” 

As a matter of fact, she had come out of 
the collision quite unhanred, and proved to 
be a new blockade-runner boimd to Charles¬ 
ton, U.S.A., which port was then closely 


blockaded by a Federal fleet during the 
American Civil War. 

We also discovered that she had left the 
Mersey on the previous afternoon, and 
could, under forced draught, steam nearly 
twenty knots an hour. 

“ Have you any idea of the time T ** 
Captain Stone inquired. 

” Three or four o’clock, I think,” I said. 
” Even after the smash we seem to be 
travelling at a highly dangerous speed.” 

” Quite twelve knots. If we do not run 
over something else before daylight it will 
be a miracle.” 

” Did you see any of our men, captain, 
after we were struck ? ” 

” Well, those on the fo’c’s’le deck were 
all hurled overboard. Of the others I could 
see nothing. How I got here puzzles me. 
1 managed to crawl along the bulwark, and 
must have been hauled up only a few 
moments before yourself.” 

Out of the fog, which was still dense as 
ever, the captain of the vessel appeared, and 
on discovering who we were he expressed 
surprise. 

“Come below with me,” he said. “ At 
first I really thought you were only fo’c’s’le 
hands. I deeply regret the mishap.” 

” But you are going about twelve knots 
now,” Captain Stone interrupted somewhat 
severely. 

“ Only half-speed, my friend. I have 
always believed it safest to keep travelling 
in thick weather. I have never had an 
accident before.” 

“ Could you put us ashore anywhere near 
Lingford ? We would feel greatly obliged.” 

“ I will if the weather clears after daylight.” 

We were supplied with refreshments and 
then turned in. At eight o’clock that morn¬ 
ing we were called to breakfast, and I found 
the room filled with strong sunlight. In 
fact, on reaching the deck every trace of the 
fatal fog had disappeared, while right ahead 
I saw the lighthouse at the entrance of 
Lingford River, and a pilot cutter came off. 
In her we landed. 

As Captain Stone could not immediately 
find other employment, he and I parted 
company, and, proceeding to Liverpool in 
search of a berth, I thus lost touch with one 
whom I had learned to admire, and with 
whom I should have much liked to sail 


Captain Billy on the Complete Angler. 


” A BODY nearly all head, a head three parts 
mouth, a wicket pair of eyes, teeth 
enough to set up a dentises shop, and 
straggling merstachers between his eyes ”— 
such was Captain Billy’s description of a 
big fish brought into the cove by a crew which 
had been trying their luck near the Long- 
ships Lighthouse. “Come down and have 
a look at him, sir,” said he; ” that fish 
have got a physog as would make the fortune 
of any artis who was able to paint him.” 

“ What do you call the wonderful 
creature ? ” I asked. 

” Well, sir, some of the chaps do call him 
a Monk ; although 1 am told that gen-u-ine 
monks are fust cousins to the skat^, and 
have got mouths that can’t be compared 
in size with this little beauty ; but the ould 
men say that in their young days they used 
to call ’em Say-Devils—'begging your parden, 
sir, for mentioning such things.” 

“ You call it a little beauty,” I remarked ; 
** is it a small fish ? ” 


By the Rev. JOHN iSABBLL, P.B.S. 

“ Five feet from stem to stam; but the 
body isn’t wuth considering. In a manner 
of spaking he’s wan great mouth, and if he 
lost his tail paarts by any accident I 
question if he’d find it out, specially as he 
would have no further trouble in stowing 
away his grub.” 

“ Is it the first of the kind you have seen ? ” 
I inquired, as we leisurely made our way 
to the landing slip. 

“ Bless your heart, no, sir I The fust time 
I meet wan was when I was a youngster, but 
that wan gave me such a turn that I lost 
my appetite for a week. During all that 
time I could ait nothing but bread and butter, 
and beef and pudden, and pork and caake, 
and tart and mutton ; but the very sight of 
fish, fried or boiled or roasted or put into a 
pie, gave me a sinking here ”—and Captain 
Billy patted hi ms 'If over the second button 
of his waistcoat counting from the bottom. 

” You see, sir,” he went on, “ me and my 
two mates Was fishing for congers just inside 


the Longships, on a night when there was 
a long roll a-coming up from the west, and 
when the moon rose too late to give us any 
light. Wan candle slicked in a homin 
lantern was all the lumination we got, ’cept 
that the Lighthouse glared red upon us, 
just as if he’d been having a drop too much, 
and gave a bit of a wink at regular intervals. 
We had a dacent catch ; the congers being 
just thick enough to keep us comferably 
employed in pulling ’em in and laying ’em 
out, but not so thick that we hadn’t time 
to look about. At last I feelt something 
protentious at the end of my line, and 1 says 
to myself—•* I’ve either hitched fast to a 
rock, or else I’ve hooked a skate as big aa 
the mizzen, and he’s holding on to the water 
with his great wings so as I can’t pull him 
up. But howsomdever. I’ll say nothing to 
my mites, or else they’ll think I’m a poor 
fisherman and expensive for losing the gear.* 
So I coaxed and coaxed, and at last some¬ 
thing came up to the side of the boat, holding 
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%n, not with wings, for he hadn’t got none, 
but with his big mouth open, so that it held 
the water just like the drogue they put out 
astam of a lifeboat to hold her back when 
running afore a heavy sea. I hitched him 
with the gaff and held him against the gun* 
wale. Without a word or a twinkle of his 
tail he gazed at me, and I thought he winked. 



Captain Billy. 


as much as to say—>* You varmint. I’ll 
swaller you alive, iss I will.’ It might have 
been the effect of the long westerly roll, 
and not having no supper before starting, 
but I bcginned to feel a bit qualmish, and as 
if I was tumbling—tumbling—tumbling into 
that awful mouth ; and please sure, I don’t 
knaw what would have happened if one of 


my mates hadn’t snatched the gaff out of 
my hand, and hauled him aboard — and 
that, sir, was the fust time I ever saw a 
fish like that.” 

By this tin 0 we had reached the landing- 
place, and there lay an enormous specimen 
of the curious creature known as the angler, 
the fishing frog, or the sea devil. This species 
is found in comparatively shallow water on 
the coast of Europe, the western side of 
North America, and the southern extremity 
of Africa, and although not rare, is uncommon 
enough to be a subject for wonder whenever 
.seen. Another species is an inhabitant of the 
Mediterranean, a third is found in China and 
Japan, and a fourth at the Admiralty Islands. 

The “ merstachers ” alluded to by Captain 
Hilly arc re.sponsible for two of the names 
of the fish, l^ing adaptations of the dorsal 
Hn so fashioned as to serve as rods and lines ; 
the so-called bait attracting other fishes 
near enough to the angler to be swallowed 
when it opens its cap>acious mouth. Some 
of the other fins are so jointed as to form 
very respectable legs, whereby their owner 
is able to walk on the sand, or among the 
seaweed on the rocks. The numerous 
pointed teeth are inclined inwards, and can 
be depres.sed, so that it is easy to pass them 
on the way in, but difficult to draw back 
and escape. Like many other fishes, the 
angler is able to distend its stomach to an 
astonishing degree, and is capable of swallow¬ 
ing a meal larger and heavier than itself. 

” Didn’t I say he was a beauty ? ” de¬ 
manded Captain Billy, gazing in admiration 
on the grotesque countenance lying at his 
^eet. 


“ Then, taking a gaff in his hand, he applied 
it to the upper jaw of the angler, and lifted 
it from the ground. The huge mouth opened 
to its fullest extent, revealing an aperture 
which suggested the mouth of an oven or 
the entrance to a cavern. 

“ I don’t wish to exag-gerate, sir,” said 
Captain Billy, ” but to spake within l^unds, 
so as not to run my sawl into sin—that there 
mouth is ”—here he transferred the gaff to 
his left hand so as to be able to make a great 
circular movement with his right—‘‘ that 
mouth is as big as a bee butt, and wan of the 
biggest size they do maake. Why, bless 
your heart, he’s nothing but a opening, and a 
man might live inside ef only he could clear 
them rows of teeth. I wonder what he’s 
got at the back of that mouth and throat. 
Hold his jaws open, mates, and I’ll have 
a try with the gaff.” 

The gaff was thrust into the cavern, and 
something long and heavy was pulled out. 

Ded ee ever ? ” said the surprised fisher¬ 
man—“ ded ee ever see the like of that T 
Why, it’s a conger that ud turn the scale 
at fifteen pounds as I’m alive, and look at 
the queer indigestion of the ould gent—the 
conger has got hardly any flesh on his bones 
on one side, while the other side is as fresh 
as when it was swallowed.” 

It was not difficult to understand the power 
of the angler to swallow the conger, and to 
find room for it afterwards ; but how it 
pursuaded the long, lithe, and strong fish 
to enter is a mystery. Perhaps the unwary 
conger saw the vast mouth open in front of it, 
and thinking it to be a genuine sea cave swam 
to its doom. 







Corresponbence. 


0. B. (Bornler).—Letter rooeired. Ooiurratulations 
appreciated. Vos; we have been editor since the very 
first number. May one day venture to pub'ish tlie 
portrait you plead for, but editors are naturally 
bashful 1 

OAXOa and L. R. T.—^The canvas for coverini? a canoe 
should be No. 6 Navy, unbleached, or as near it as 
pocssible. You need not waterproof the canvas to 
begin witli; all you have to do is to paint it with two 
or tnree coats, letting each coat get dry and hard 
before you put on the otlier. Whenever the paint 
gete worn or damaginl, paint the patch over as 
soon as you can so as to keep the skin sound ; and 
when not using the canoe, keep it on shore and 
upside down, so as to keep the inside of the canvas 
dry and safe from rot. 

L. H. SUERRARD.—The headquarters of the City of 
London Roughriders are at the Ouildhall. The 
post otfioo will deliver a letter addressed simply to 
the commanding officer and giving the name of the 
regiment; you do not want the number of the 
house, the name of the street, or even the name of 
the town. 

B. S.—You might get the volume by ordering it from 
a second-hand bookseller, or advertising for it in 
the “ Wants" column in our wrapper. We cannot 
supply any volume that is out of print. 


li. SUYTH.—We had a long illustrated article on a 
glass tank aquarium and how to manage it; but it 
is now out of print. 

H. Gill.—W e do not supply working drawings, but 
m(^t of the illustrations of details given in our 
practical articles are to scale, and have only to be 
enlarged. 

SCRIBO. —^The information, and advice with r^^d 
to it, can be obtained from the vicar of your parish, 
or from the Secretary of the Church House, J^ean’s 
Yard, W estminster. 

H. M. McK (Belfast).—Quite impossible for us to enter 
into correspondence as to why M.SS. are not accepted. 
How could we, when we have to deal with thousands ? 
If 3 'ou care to submit again when you have made 
your improvements, you may do so; but more we 
cannot promise. 

J. 8. (St. Peter).—Not up to publication standard. 

A. H. Van N. (Vandorf, Ontario).—Hearty thanks for 
your letter. We should, inde^, like to be able to 
enjoy a few hours in your sugar-making operations, 
and should enter into the " fun " witli the best of 
you. The bottle of maple syrup reached us quite 
safely, and has been much enjoyed, especially as 
coming direct from distant readers. The two 
pbotograplxs also reached us. 


C. M. (Croydon).—Your snggestion came too late, even 
had it b^n otherwise practicable. 

I. ALLISON.—Tliere are no coats-of-arms or sentry- 
boxes on Roman coins; but pour some dilute 
sulphuric acid into a saucer and drop the pieces of 
copper into it, and leave them for a little while, then 
pour off the solution and tlirow them into clean 
water, and then rub them geutly witli some sawdust, 
and you will get them clean ; but do not under 
any circiunstances let the acid touch your fingers. 

M. G. E.—Tliere are several books, among the latest 
and belt being the '* Handbook of Wireless Tele¬ 
graphy," by J. Erakine-Murray, published by 
Crosby Lockwood & Co., at uMf-a-guinea. It 
is of no use starting on vuch books nnless you have 
some elementary knowledge of electricity. 

W’. J. S. Hornset.—A pply to the Registrar of the 
County Court. 

Mechanic.—Y ou mxist obtain employment at some 
marine-engine building works, and from there 
obtain a position in a ship. To begin with, you 
should obtain the " Regulations Relating to the 
ICxamination of Engineers in tlie Mercantile Marine," 
price sixpence, from Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer 
Street, New Street Square, E.O. You are too old 
to join the Royal Navy, except as a stoker. 
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of bargains in Packets, Sets, and Albums, Ac. 

SRRING’TON &L IVrAR’riR, 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON. 


Beware of imitations and insist 

on a “ YEE13EI1.*’ 


SPlliENDID SrrAMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
Thcso stamps are collected by (orelKii mlasiODary 
Boclotles and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the followinR: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHIU (nnw iaeue). 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. Ac. Po«ta«e Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P O. PoHtaye abroad 4d. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Dept.) Dranville Rd.. Birnet. 


MARKT & CO. (LONDON), 

LIMITED. 

6 CITY ROAD, UONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATORS (BEST AND CHEAPEST) 


FOR BOAT AND OTHER MOTORS, 
POCKET LAMPS AND IGNITION SETS. 


THE BEST PASSPORT 

Is a Clark’s College Certificate. 


IT’S NICE TO KNOW 
HOW FAR YOU GO. 


THE CYCLIST 

or the 

MOTOR CYCLIST 


A Cyclometer 


is invaluable. Tells you 
accurately 
your mileage. 


Over T}Afo Millions in use. 


1, 2 and 3 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


WORLD’S 

DISTANCE 

RECORDER. 


CLARK S COLLEGE 


The Civil Service and Business 
University of London. 


3/6 


It is the boy who has been trained at Clark’s who makes 
his way in the world. When the College certifies a boy 
as proficient his position in life is secured. 


Appointments in His Majesty’s Civil Service are the 
special perquisite of the Clark’s College student, whilst every 
boy who completes a course of blisiness training is passed 
by the College into a good and well-paid situation, without 
any trouble to himself or his parents. 


Will you not join Clark’s College and secure the passport 
that will take you successfully through life ? You can 
attend its classes if you live in London, or, if not, you can 
receive your training by post to your own home. 

At any rate, write to-day for our Free Illustrated 
Guide to the Civil Service No. 26, or Guide to 
Business No. 27, and see what splendid positions are 
open to you. 


TRIP, 


I fcs ALEC WATSON 

1^ IT] (33 years Lancashire .XI.i 

f as YDUTH’S ALL-CANE HANDLE BATS. 

IkI 4 S 6 

A.W.*s ••Wonder”. 3 6 4 0 4 6 

••Club” . 4 6 5 0 5 6 

A.W.’s Spring Driver . 5 6 6 0 6 6 

.. Ditto Selected . 6 6 7 0 7 6 

,. Club Spring Handle . 7 6 8 0 8 6 

„ Champion „ 8 6 O 6 10 6 

Gunn & Moore’s Famous Autograph Bats. 

Size 6, 11/6, Size 6, 12/6, Harrow Size, 18/6. 

All requisites for Cricket. Tennis, Croquet. Golf. Scouts, Ac., 
at lowest prices. Catalogues post free from (O Devt.) 

39 jmianchesgter. 
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The Obun “Paper* 


Quinton’s flquamapine: 

A STORY OF A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 


r i following morning Quinton debated 
with himself whether he should run 
over to Gwentbourne and renew his acquaint¬ 
ance with Driver. The very fact that he had 
to debate it should have been a w arning to 
him. He decided to postpone the cycle 
run and try his luck with a fishing-line 
instead. In the capital sport he obtained 
under the boatman’s direction he forgot 
his quondam friend. When he pulled 
ashore again, and exhibited to the wondering 
gaze of the family a loaded string of plaice 
and codlings, the praises of the pater- and 
mater-famdias, and the open admiration of 
his sisters and brother, rewarded him amply 
and made him feel quite two inches taller. 
A part of the catch was cooked for tea, and 
more than sufficient remained for the morrow. 
To little Bobby, and Sophia, and Helen, he 
was the hero of the day. 

But Driver’s words were doing their work. 
Piqued by his doubtfulness, smarting under 
the semi-mockery of his farewell, he decided 
to cycle to Gwentbourne, and convince 
him, by a call at the Star and Garter, that 
he could do as he liked. 

“ Tied by the leg, indeed! ’* muttered 
Quin. “ Not I.” And he sniffed at 
the imputation. 

A second day’s hshing was not to be 
thought of So, mounting his cycle, and 
saying airily, “ I’ll be back for supper,** 
Quin darted away. The road was level, 
the afternoon perfect, and, in a couple 
of hours, ho leaped from his machine, hot 
and dusty, in the centre of the town. 

“ Can you direct me to the Star and 
Garter ? ** he asked of a policeman, who 
had watched him alight and smiled at hia 
nimbleness. 

“ Eh ? ” came the sharp inquiry. The 
■mile vanished instantly. ** The Star and 
Garter ? ** and he looked Quin down from 
his head to his heels. ** Not seeking rooms, 
are you ? *’ 

“ No I I’m staying at Merton Regia’* 

** Oh ! And just ridden in from there ? ’* 
“ I have. Why ? »* 

“Because you’ve passed it. or rather 

the end of the street where it is; and- 

Have you business there ? ’* 

“ No particular business—only a call to 
make, that’s all.’’ 

“ On a friend ? ’* 

“ An acquaintance,** answered Quin, 
begi^ng to wonder at these det^od 
inquiries—“ a gentleman I met at Merton 
Rc^ the day before yesterday. Perhaps 
you know him—^Mr. Tom Driver.’* 

“ I cannot say that I do. AUaa what ? ** 
“ I don’t understand you,’’ said Quin, 
mystified. 

“ Don’t you ? That’s singular, seeing that 
you want the Star and Garter. It’s scarcely 
the place for a young gentleman like you 
to stay at, but, if you’re calling only, 
that’s different. Let me see—one, two, 
three, lour—^vee, the fourth turn to the 
left, and you’ll ^d it at a comer half-way 
down the street. Be careful! ’* 

Whether he meant be careful of the 
traffic, which almost filled the main street, or 
of the place he was seeking, w’hose reputation 
was evidently not of the best, or of Driver, 
whom he suspected of bearing another name, 
if not more. Quin could not determine. As 
he trundled on to the fourth left turning he 
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half made up his mind to trundle past and 
return to Merton Regis. Curiosity decided 
him. Ho took the turn. Yes! There 
was the Star and Garter, built of brick, with 
dingy windows and a wide-spreading bar. 
Disappointed, he did not dismount, but, 
wheeling in a contracted curve—for the 
street was narrow—he was about to ride back, 
when, from the entrance, Driver hailed him. 

“ You’ve stretched the tether. Quin. 
Won’t you come in ? ’’ 

“ No, thanks,’’ responded Qtun, curtly, 
as he dropped his foot upon the kerb. 

“ Not smart enough for you—eh ? ” and 
Diver squinted at the windows. “ It isn’t 
quite palatial, I confess. But,’’ whispering 
confidentially, “ it’s the cheapest place I 
know. Funds are low, old man, and I have 
to put up with it. You won’t come in ? ’’ 
he half appealed in a tone anticipating a 
second refusal. “ No! Then I’ll come 
out. Wait a mo’! ’* and he disappeared. 

Quin was inclined to cut the acquaintance, 
but hesitated, lest to ride aw'ay without a 
word would be an act of great rudeness, and 
Driver appeared again. 

“ You needn’t tak 3 the machine with you,’’ 
said he. “ Put it in with mine. They 
haven’t a garage here,’’ and the smile 
flickered into prominence. “ It’s only a 
shed,’’ and, assuming Quin’s consent, he led 
the way down a narrow' entry to a little yard 
at the back, where, forced almost. Quin 
deposited his machine in a dirty wooden 
lean-to beside that of Diver. 

After a w^alk on the esplanade, lingering 
twice, to and fro, as they passed the band¬ 
stand, Driver suggested tea, and led the way 
to a side-street restaurant. Quin paid for 
both. Diver did not offer to pay. After 
tea he made another suggestion—that 
they should 8i)end the early evening close 
by at a variety entertainment in one of the 
crowded music-halls. Slipping his arm 
through Quin’s, together they approached 
the gaudy entrance. By an unsuspected 
manceuvre on Diver’s part Quin was the 
first to front the ticket office. Again hh paid 
for both. He would rather not have gone. 
He had said he w'ould be back for supper. 
But that w'as now impossible. His enjoy¬ 
ment of the entertainment was spoiled, 
partly by the thought that he should have 
been cycling back and partly by the uneasi¬ 
ness he felt at the low’ comedy and question¬ 
able allusions of some of the turns, the 
character songs especially. Diver puffed 
at a cheap cigar, offering one to Quin, which, 
disgustedly, he rejected. Between the 
turns he visited the bar, tempting Quin 
to go, and received a flat refusal. After 
these frequent absences, as he leaned over 
to speak to him, his foul alcoholic breath 
was an offence to Quin’s delicate nostrils. 
Soon he w'as heartily sick of the whole thing. 

“ I’m off,’’ said he, at last. 

“ Not you,*’ responded Driver. “ The 
programme isn’t half over. The spiciest 
turns have yet to come on.” 

But Quin persisted, rose, and made his way 
out. Driver followed him. The dusk was 
deepening into darkness. Clouds W’ere 
sweeping up from west of south and 
threatening a rainy night. Quin fetched 
his cycle, lit his lamp, nodded curtly at 
Diver’s parting word, leaped into the sa ddle, 
and rapidly rode away. 


“ I fear I’ve played the game too high,’^ 
muttered Driver, watching the receding: 
cycle. Then, as Quin turned the comer,, 
he smiled sardonically, and said, “ I’m a 
fool, and he’s another,—a simple fool he, 
and I a careless. ’Twould have been better 
for me to have plaj^ed the respectable— 
decidedl}' better.” 

The clock was striking eleven when Quin, 
drenched to the skin and mud-bespattered, 
drop{)ed wearily from his machine. He had 
scorched nearly all the way. His father 
and mother, anxiously awaiting him, flung 
the door open and inquired why he was so 
late. 

“ Something detained me,” answ ered Quin. 

“ A puncture ? ” queried his f*.iher. 

“ Oh ! my boy, how wet you are ! ” inter¬ 
posed his mother. She w’ss feeling at his. 
coat. “ You must have a hath—quick ! 
and then straight to bed. I’ll bring your 
supper there. Milk— 3 'ou’ll have milk ?— 
warm, as hot as jou can drink if. 
Quin, with bread in. I hope 30 U won’t 
take cold.” 

Quin did not answer his father’s query. 
His mother’s concern for him intervened. 
He might have answered it, he should have 
answered it, but the moment passed, and 
Quin, without correction, allowed h|a 
father to suppose that a puncture had 
made him late. Silence meant j’es—at 
least his father thought so. It was a caa& 
of supireasio vert, eugyestio falsi, if it were 
not the lie direct. 

The next da 3 % which w as the Lord’s day. 
Quin w as very^ miserable. And no wonder. 
His conscience troubled him. His pra^’ers 
died upon his lips. Mrs. Postlethwaite 
explained his moody irritablcncss by the 
supposition that he had taken cold. No 
further mention w as made of the cause of his 
detention the day before. In the morning 
the others w ent to worship—Quin stajxd in. 
He was not luged to go. Notwithstanding 
hia weariness after the wet evening’s cycle 
ride he had slept poorly, and at brealriast 
time he had no appetite. There w as a tired 
look in his eyes, and his whole bearing 
betrayed an unusual lassitude. These 
evidences were silently accepted as a sufficient 
excuse for remaining in, and awwy went the 
others, happy in the clear morning sunshine 
and responsive to the sacredness of the day, 
leaving Quin to his own sad refections. 

They were verv sad. He shrank frona 
telling his father that it was not a puncture 
which had dela^^ed him. This belated 
correction would have led on inevitably 
to a full explanation, and the confession 
that he had spent the early evening in 
Driver’s compan 3 ^ at a low-class music-hall. 
He hoped tW Driver woild never cross 
his path again. Slowly, as the Sabbath 
passed, he regained to some extent his 
ordinary composure. When evening came 
and the youngsters gathered about the 
mother for a little h^ome service, never 
omitted w’herever they were, she quite 
expected that Quin w'ould join them ; but, 
to her surprise and her husband’s. Quin 
appeared dressed and ready for church. 

“ Are you fit to go, dear ? ** asked hia 
mother. 

“ Yes ! ” said Quin. “ Why shouldn’t 
I ? Father is going. There ’s nothing 
the matter with me.” 
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On the way his father chatted pleasantly, 
but, beyond the briefest assents, Quin was 
very quiet. Rather than face his mother’s 
eyes, or listen to her persuasive voice, or sing 
with her and the children some favourite 
evening hymn, he had chosen to accompany 
his father. He thought it would be less trying 
to hear the voice of a stranger and make one 
of a large congregation, lost to view among 
the many who were certain to attend. The 
public service might help him to forget. He 
was startled to find, however, that it 
quickened his remorse, and sent him back 
even quieter than he came. 

In a repentant mood he spent the whole 
of Monday with the others on the beach 
helping little Bobby, and Sophia, and Helen 
in the construction of a mighty fortress 
which the mightier sea levelled in the night 
and left the sand as smooth and even as 
if the fortress had never been. On Tuesday , 
morning, undaunted, and laughing at the 
foe, they recommenced their labours, and 
by midday Quin was almost light-hearted, 
and, outwardly, when his conscience failed 
to trouble him, as merry as little Bobby 
himself. 

Then a change came. He was tired of 
castle building. Thiough a casual touch of 
the stone in his pocket,with its crystalline 
matrix and its powdery centre, his mind 
reverted to his father’s words, that, if ho 
went in for polishing, he should try to find a 
finer specimen. So, after lunch, he sauntered 
oflF, selecting stones and cracking them, 
until he came to the shelving cliff where ho 
had been before. No protruding handle¬ 
bars of a bicycle were visible on the grassy 
edge, and no stranger was perched above him 
resting in a hollow of the declivity. Uncon¬ 
sciously Quin sighed his relief and renewed 
his search for a finer specimen. A full 
hour passed; then, to his chagrin. Driver’s 
voice hailed him. Ho turned his eyes to 
the top of the cliff, and saw him clearly 
outlined against the sky, erect, and with 
his machine beside him. 

He did not respond, but bent again to 
continue his quest, hoping he would take 
the hint and ride away. But no ! It was 
very still. The click of the pedal reached 
him as Driver dropped his machine. Then, 
though he looked not round to see, ho heard 
him slithering down the gravel. 

“ What’s amiss ? ” he asked aggrievedly. 

“ Nothing,” answered Quin. 

” I thought there must bo,” commented 
Driver in a softer tone. “ Have you found 
a decent stone ? ” 

“ Not yet,” responded Quin, laconically. 

” It’s all luck,” said Driver. “ A month’s 
search might not reward you, and yet in an 
hour, unexpectedly, you might pick up a 
perfect gem. I’ll help you—shall I ? ” but 
Quin gave him no answer. 

Unrebuffod, however, and silently, he 
commenced the search. Quin could not 
prevent him. He had no monopoly of that 
particular part of the beach, or any other 
in fact, and if Driver wished to stay and 
search for stones, ho could do it. Quin 
might have left him. The beach was 
certainly wide enough, and the stones 
sufficiently abundant, for each to have 
searched separately. But Quin imagined— 
wrongly, for it would have been wiser for him 
to have gone—that to vacate the ground 
he had chosen would be an act of cowardice. 
Driver would see, surely, unless he were as 
obtuse as a jackass, that he desired no 
further dealings with him, and that his room 
was preferable to his company. 

Driver made no reference to Saturday’s 
escapade. In perfect quietness, purposely, 
he prosecuted the search, resolved not to 
hurt Quin’s susceptibilities, or, as he put 
it, to fiick him on the raw. The success 


of his scheme depended upon a sudden 
renewal of Quin’s shattered confidence. 
He was astute. Not a single word d'd 
he speak, but diligently raked the sand over 
with his fingers and examined stone after 
stone. Then, when ho thought the farce had 
been kept up long enough, he feigned a great 
excitement, and shouted wildly. 

“ What have you found ? ” a.sked Quin, 
surprised out of his cautious reserve. 

“ An aquamarine,” answered Driver, 
gleefully. 

“ Let me sec,” said Quin, running up 
to him. 

“ There ! ” and he held it in the sunshin". 

“ It’s a beauty—isn’t it ? ” and Quin beheld 
it between his finger and thumb. Its 
shape was a flattene<l oval, an inch across 
one way and three-v^uarters of an inch the 
other, semi-transparent, and of a soft green 
hue like the colour of the sea. Ho had seen 
just such a green close in when the sea was 
Mowing over clear sand. It was not brilliant, 
nor did the light from it coru.scato—it was 
dull rather, and the light slept in it; but, 
at the sight of it, and Driver’s confident 
asseveration. Quin became excited. 

“ Are you sure it’s an aquamarine ? ” 

“ Sure ? Of course. Look ! There isn’t a 
flaw in it. What do you think it weighs ? ” 
and he placed it carefully in Quin’s open 
palm. 

“ It’s light,” said Quin, appraising it. 
‘‘ A quarter of an ounce.” 

” Just what 1 thought. It’s heavy for a 
gem. A quarter of an ounce—-how much 
is that ? ” and Driver protended to calculate. 
‘‘ A fraction over thirty-seven carats,” and, 
receiving it again from Quin, he also held 
it in his open palm. Alternating dropping 
his hand and lifting it, ho composed his 
thin face seriously and contracted his little 
eyes to pin-points, as if it were a matter of 
the greatest moment to ascertain its weight 
exactly. 

” What is a carat ? ” asked Quin. 

“ The one hundred and fiftieth part of 
an ounce,” answered Driver—then, after 
a pause. ” Troy weight,” impressing Quin 
with his knowledge of arithmetic, and 
with his wish that he should make no mistake 
as to the value of the gem. ” It must be 
close upon forty carats. But, to be perfectly 
safe, .say thirty-seven. Fifteen will disappear 
in the cutting. That will leave twenty-five. 
It’s a lucky find. Quin. Twenty-five 
carats ! ” he repeated, with a relish, and 
licking his lips, suggesting the idea that a 
find like that was a real bonne-honche and 
very seldom tasted. 

” What is it worth ? ” asked Quin. 

** Rather what will it be worth,” corrected 
Driver. ” There’s the expense of the 
cutting. That cannot be much. A com¬ 
petent lapidary would undertake it for the 
fragments it would yield. Half a dozen fine 
rings could be set with the fragments. But 
the stone itself would be much too large for 
a ring. A brooch now—that would ^ the 
thing—a dainty brooch would exhibit it 
splendidly.” 

‘‘ And then what would it be worth ? ” said 
Quin, altering the form of his question. 

‘‘ The brooch ? Gold it would have to be, 
gold of the best, and fashioned in a pretty 
design—what the jewellers call exclusive. 
Really, Quin, I cannot say.” 

” I mean the stone.” 

“ Oh, cut and pyolished the stone would 
fetch—how much ? Seven fives are thirty- 
five, and seven twos are fourteen and three 
are seventeen—that’s eight |X)und8 fifteen ; 
and twelve and six added, nine pounds 
seven and six. That’s about it. Quin— 
nine, seven, six.” 

Quin took a deep breath. 

” Don’t you follow me ? ” asked Driver. 


‘‘ Not quite,” said Quin. 

‘‘ Twenty-five carats at seven and six a 
carat—that, I believe, is the market price 
for a flawless aquamarine.” 

“ You’ll have it set as a brooch, of course,” 
said Quin—“ that is, after you’ve had it cut 
and polished.” 

“ Well, you see,” re?pon«led Driver, slowly,, 
and with a cunning twist of his squinting eyes,. 

” I’rn hard up. 1 shouldn’t be staying 
at the Star and Garter if I wasn’t.” Quin 
winced. ” What mortal use would a broociv 
b#* to me ? I couliln’t wear it. If I were, 
only well off. and could afford to make a. 
present of it to a lady friend, it would bo- 
different, wouldn’t it ? ” 

” Yes ! ” answered Quin, mus'ngly. His 
mother’s birthday was approaching, and 
he always made her a present. Ho was 
thinking what a beautiful present a brooch 
would be set with the acjuamarine. 

” You wouldn’t care to have it,” suggested 
Driver. 

” I couldn’t afford nine pounds,” responded 
Quin, eyeing it longingly. 

“ Seven and six,” added Driver ; ‘‘ nine> 
pounds seven and six ; but I shouldn’t drean\ 
of charging you any such sum. Why, you 
very nearly found it. Half that, we’ll say> 
with the seven and six knocked off— 
four ten.” 

” No f ” said Quin. ” It’s quite beyond 
me. Y’ou’d better keep it.” 

” And disappoint you ? Naj» ! If you’vo 
set your mind u[>on it take it for four.” 

“ 1 haven’t four.” 

‘‘ Couldn’t you raise it ? ” 

“ Not at once.” 

“ H’m ! How much have you ? ” 

“ Nothing here, but, to-morrow’, I could 
bring you two fifteen.” 

“Tw’o fifteen/” and Driver whistled; 
then, in a musci ‘‘ two fifteen for an aqua¬ 
marine. Here ! ” said he, raising his voice, 
“ I’d better give it you.” 

“ No ! ” said Quin, proudly, drawing 
himself up. ” It’s yours.” 

‘‘To-morrow', did you say? That’s un¬ 
fortunate, for, as it happens, I have a most 
particular engagement for to-morrow. 
Couldn’t you fetch it now' ? It isn’t far.” 

“ About two miles,” Quin needlessly 
informed him. 

Cut aw ay, then. I’ll wait ”; and, as 
Quin went off, elated, ho climbed the cliffs 
and flung himself down upon the grass 
chuckling. 

In less than an hour Quin was back. Two 
sovereigns and a-half in gold, and five 
shillings in silver, all his worldly wealth, he 
counted carefully into Driver’s itching palm, 
and received in exchange the coveted 
aquamarine. First feeling its smooth sur¬ 
face, and then fondly allowing the sunshine 
to gleam through it as he held it proudly 
aloft, he placed it where the money had 
come from ; and, after a brief farewell^ 
returned to Merton Regis with a lighter 
purse and a lighter heart. 

{To be concluded.) 
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BOER AND BRITON: 

A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

By BERNARD FINCH, 

AlUhor of “4 Trooper of Con^abulary" The Outside Right" etc. 


S OON after their arrival, from a quiet 
retreat under the black shadow of an 
overhanging rock, they saw the master of 
ceremonies take his place in the centre of the 
moonlit ring. In quiet tones he addressed 
the assembled troopers, asking for quietness 
and fair play to both sides. Then, consulting 
his watch, he ordered the contestants to 
take their places. Amid a subdued hum of 
voices. Miller and Beytell marched briskly 
to opposite sides of the enclosure, and held 
themselves in readiness, while their respec¬ 
tive seconds hastened to whisper final words 
ot advice and warning. 

“ Time! ’* 

At the word both men spr.mg forward, 
placing themselves in an attitude of defence. 
With hunched shoulders and heads thrust 
forward, they warily moved around each 
other, each watching for an opening. Then, 
with a lightning spring. Miller dashed in 
and delivered a double blow with both 
hands upon the Dutchman’s face, dexter¬ 
ously avoiding the other’s counter-stroke. 
A low murmur of applause ran round the 
circle. Now followed more stealthy, watch¬ 
ful movements, the light feet of the com¬ 
batants skimming over the ground noise¬ 
lessly. Once again Miller sprang to the 
attack, but his well-directed blows were 
met with an iron guard, and on the instant 
the Dutchman’s fist crashed upon the other’s 
chest, and sent him stagg *iiiig back. With 
a quick leap, Beytell followed up his ad¬ 
vantage, and the thud of his fist upon bare 
flesh gave evidence of his success. Pressing 
forward eagerly, he drove his antagonist 
steadily back until the Englishman was 
close to the circling rocks. Finding himself 
thus cornered. Miller dealt a desperate blow 
at the other’s jaw. The Dutchman’s head 
jerked back, and his arms swung up help¬ 
lessly. A swift, straight punch from Miller’s 
right fist completed his adversary’s discom¬ 
fiture, and, tottering back, the Dutchman 
measured his length on the ground. An 
excited roar went up from the onlookers. 

“ Time ! ” came the expressionless voice 
of the judge, and Corporal Gott jumped 
from his corner Just in time to help the 
stricken man to his feet, while Miller swung 
disappointedly on his heel, and gave 
himself up to the attentions of his own 
assistant. 

Under the skilful ministrations of their 
respective attendants the two fighters 
rapidly recovered from the effects of their 
strenuous exertions. Their quick panting 
gave way to long, docp-chcsted breathing, 
the cooling sponge eased the sting of the 
blows they had received, and at the com¬ 
mand of the judge they leapt to the attack 
again, refreshed and invigorated. 

Eager to follow up the advantage he had 
gained. Miller pressed fonvard hotly, plant¬ 
ing a series of heavy blows upon his op¬ 
ponent’s body. Flushed with the success of 
these tactics, he redoubled his efforts, grow¬ 
ing careless of his own guard, his sole aim 
being to deliver a knock-out blow. The 
wiry-frained Dutchman, however, do<lging 
hero and there on nimble feet, contrived 
to avoid such a disaster, and, w'atching for 
an opportunity, suddenly took a quick step 
to the right, and, running in to close quar¬ 
ters, sent his fist crashing over the English¬ 
man’s heart. Miller was brought up short, 
and had much ado to withstand his rival’s 
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fierce onslaught. From aide to aide of the 
rock-enclosed ring they swung, each attack¬ 
ing and defending by turns, now one seeming 
to gain some advanti^e, now the other, each 
striving fiercely for the mastery. Their 
breath came in sobbing gasps, and when the 
voice of the judge called another halt, each 
man had expended the most of his strength 
and swayed back to his comer well-nigh 
exhausted. 

Again the attentive seconds brought their 
restoratives into play, again the command 
to renew the contest rang out on the warm 
night air, and s^ain the contestants, freshened 
into new men, sprang from their chairs and 
took up the fight. It was immediately 
apparent to the watchers that Beytell had 
determined to force the pace. With a savage 
rush he hurled himself upon the Englishman, 
with the fierce energy of a whirlwind, forcing 
his antagonist back, and back again, by the 
sheer weight of his incessant blows. 

Miller, rendered cautious by his previous 
experience, was content to act on the 
defensive, trusting to his agility to save him 
from the other’s tempestuous attacks. 
Retreating cautiously in a constant circle, 
he managed to escape being driven into a 
comer, and was thus able to frustrate the 
Dutchman’s designs. Growing desperate at 
his failure to drive his enemy back against 
the wall of rock, BeyU'll’s attack developed 
into a series of mad mshes. Dodging nimbly 
aside. Miller gained the centre of the ring. 
The Dutchman charged after him, aiming 
a foredul thrust at the other’s head. 
Ducking swiftly, Mi’l^r pushed aside the 
blow, and, drawing himself to full height 
as Beytell swept past, crashed a heavy 
fist into his opponent’s unprotected side. 
The force of the blow, added to the 
momentum of his own rush, sent the Dutch¬ 
man sprawling to earth, while Miller’s ad¬ 
herents raised a shout of triumph ; but with 
the energy of despair, the pfueky fighter 
scrambled to his feet again without the loss 
of a moment, and succeeded in beating off 
the vigorous onslaught of his confident 
rival. The soimd of the judge’s voice, 
announcing the end of the round, came as a 
welcome relief, however, to the Dutchman, 
and he was glad to seek momentary respite 
in his comer, under the care of his second. 

Once more the judge issued his imperative 
summons, and the pair faced each other 
again. The buzz of talking from the specta¬ 
tors, perched upon whe surrounding rocks, 
died away into silence, and every eye turned 
upon the small moonlit enclosure, wherein 
the figures of the combatants sto^ out in 
bold relief. With bated breath and strained 
nerves the onlookers followed the progress 
of the fight, as the two men swayed up and 
down the circle. So evenly matched were 
they, that not even the most confident of 
the critics dared venture a prophecy as to 
the result, until, with startling suddenness. 
Miller beat down his opponent’s guard and 
planted a sickening blow squarely in the 
centre of the Dutchman’s face. The latter 
reeled back, involuntarily throwing up his 
arms to guard against a repetition of the 
stroke. This action naturally left his body 
open to attack, and in a trice the English¬ 
man dashed in again and drove a heavy 
fist with the full weight of his body behind 
it upon the unprotected spot. With a 
coughing gmnt Beytell staggered back. 


still mechanically defending, while Miller 
sprang after him, eager to drive home hia 
advantage to the full. 

Then happened one of those strange inci¬ 
dents whicn go to make up the uncertainty 
of things, ^llller was seen to stumble on his 
feet. The reason of this was never satis¬ 
factorily explained, although the generally 
accepted theory was that he had tr^den on 
a small stone. Whatever the cause, his ankle 
went over with a wrench, and he tottered 
to his knees. Although he was up again in 
an instant, it was evident to all that he was 
in great pain, and his face showed white 
with agony as he limped forward to renew 
the assault. A murmur of sympathy arose 
on all sides, and when a moment later the 
judge’s ciy of “ Time ! ” rent the air, the 
tongues of the spectators were loosed in an 
excited babble of conversation. 

The energetic Sergeant King sprang out, 
and carried the lame man humedly back 
to his comer, where, with copious applica¬ 
tions of the cold dripping sponge, he essayed 
to soothe the pain. A strip of linen, hastily 
tom from a towel, formed an excellent 
temporary bandage, and when the allotted 
breathing space ended, and the fighters were 
again summoned to take the ring. Miller 
was able to step forward apparently none 
the worse for his mishap. His supporters, 
heedless of the Sergeant-major’s stein pro¬ 
test, heedless of listening ears, heedless of 
anything but the joy of the moment, raised 
a thunderous roar of delight. 

Across the face of Miller himself, however, 
ran a smile of bitteiness. He alone was 
aware of the full tmth. Little did that 
shouting crowd know of the suffering he 
was undergoing. 1 hey knew naught of the 
burning torture and the dull throbbing ache 
in bis damaged ankle. Clenching his teeth, 
the Englishman vowed to himself that no 
one should learn the trae facts by any sign 
from him, and more especially must he 
endeavour to keep the secret from his an¬ 
tagonist. 

With a great show of activity, he feinted 
to attack, while he circled slowly round, 
hoping to draw his adversary within reach 
of his powerful body blows. The heavy 
punishment which had lately been meted 
out to him, however, had rendered the 
Dutchman exceedingly cautious, and he 
Was now holding himself strictly on the 
defensive against a repetition of those 
hammer-like strokes. Gr^ually there came 
to him the knowledge that his opponent’s 
movements were strangely cramped. The 
surprise in his eyes gave way to a look of 
crafty cunning. It seemed evident that the 
other’s injury was far more serious than it 
appeared. The hopelessness which had 
settled in his heart after his discomfiture in 
the previous round faded away, and his 
pulses beat with savage triumph. Relin¬ 
quishing his attitude of stubborn defence, 
he sprang in towards Miller with the fury of 
a cyclone. Carefully keeping just out of 
range of those iron fists, he skipped around 
his adversary incessantly, darting lightly 
here and there, never still for a moment. 

The strain upon the Englishman’s ankle 
was tremendous as he turned and wheeled 
from side to side to keep his enemy at bay. 
All his faculties were on the alert for an 
opportunity to get a good blow home, but 
the elusive Dutchman was too quick for 
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him, and was careful to hover just out of 
reach. 

Exasperated at his helplessness, and 
realising that his only hope lay in felling 
his adversary at one great stroke, Miller 
suddenly hurled himself forward, lunging 
full at the Dutchman’s throat with all the 
force of his arm. The wily Beytell, however, 
had been all the time waiting and watching 
for some such effort as this. He ducked 
swiftly, and Miller’s fist passed over his 
shoulder, meeting nothing more substantial 
than thin air. Before the Englishman could 
recover his balance, a fierce jab in the rib 
sent him reeling. His ankle gave way again, 
and he tottered helplesdy. In an instant 
Beytell was on him again, crashing blow 
after blow upon the defenceless man. Sway¬ 
ing drunkenly, Miller dropped to his knees, 
and without delay the Dutchman sent a 
savage upper-cut swinging through the 
feeble guard. The blow caught the stricken 
man full on the jaw, and without a soimd he 
rolled over in a heap on the ground. 

With a quick stride the judge stepped to 
the side of the prostrate form, and, holding 
his watch high to catch the full light of the 
moon, began to count the seconds in a loud, 
sing-song monotone. 

In breathlesr* silence the troopers listened 
to the sound of that steady voice, knowing 
full well that unless the fallen man could 
rise to his feet before the end of the tenth 
second he would be ruled out. A gasp of 
excitement broke from them as they saw 
Miller struggle up on one elbow, but their 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
With a moan of anguish, the Englishman 
sank back again. 

“ Eight! Nine I Ten ! ” counted the 
judge. Then, slipping the watch inside his 
tunic, ho placed a hand upon the shoulder 
of the Dutchman. 

“ Beytell wins ! ” he announced, without 
a trace of emotion. 

The verdict was received in silence. Even 
the most enthusiastic of the winner’s friends 
could not but feel a pang of sympathy for 
the imfortunate man who had been robbed 
of victory by a palpable accident, while 
Miller’s adherents were dumb with disap¬ 
pointment, and seemed dazed at the imex- 
pected calamity which had befallen their 
champion, at the very moment when success 
seem^ to be within his certain grasp. They 
now scrambled hastily down from their perch 
upon the rocks and crowded around their 
fallen comrade. 

“ Stand back there ! ” cried Sergeant King, 
harshly. 

Disappointment at the unlooked-for de¬ 
feat of Ws charge had set his nerves on edge, 
and ho made no attempt to hide the annoy¬ 
ance he felt. 

Without further speech he stooped to 
assist Miller to his feet, and, choosing a burly 
trooper from amidst the throng of eager 
volunteers to aid him, hoisted the injured 
man across his broad shoulders and set off 
at a slow, even pace towards the camp. 

Next morning, when the Orderly Sergeant 
reported that Trooper Miller was on the 
sick list with a sprained ankle, the Com¬ 
mandant received the news without moving 
a muscle of his face, and, though murmuring 
a few kind words of regret, was careful not 
to inquire the reason of the trouble. 

The injury proved to be no very serious 
matter, and under the skilled treatment of 
the Constabulary surgeon. Miller was soon 
able to resume his ordinary duty, and in the 
course of a week was thoroughly sound 
again. 

Although recovered in body, however, 
from the effects of the contest upon the 
mountain-top Miller’s mind was by no 
means in a condition of perfect fitness. 
Instead of his customary smile, he wore a 


continual look of depression. His usual 
sunny disposition gave way to a sullen 
mood, which altogether perplexed his com¬ 
panions. The bathing-pool in the moun¬ 
tains, to which he had bwn a dailv visitor, 
now saw him no more. In place of a merry 
frolic in the water with his brother troopers, 
he chose to take long solitary walks. He 
brooded sulkily over his twofold defeat, 
and his mind was filled with wild schemes 
of revenge. 

The lynx-eyed Sergeant King noted all 
these things, and he began to grow uneasy. 

“ If something doesn’t happen pretty 
soon,” he remarked sagely, “ E^sty Miller 
will be a candidate for the asylum.” 

Whether the worthy sergeant’s prophecy 
would have proved correct or not is a matter 
of conjecture. Luckily something did 
happen, and that something was exciting 
enough to stir even the gloomy Miller out of 
his despondency. 

The first incident of the affair came one 
afternoon, when one of the clerks attempted 
to get connection by telephone with the 
district headquarters, situated some sixty 
miles distant across the veldt. Constant 
ringing met with no response, and, com- 
plt^tely mystified, he put the receiver to his 
ear. The strange sounds which came buz¬ 
zing over the wire were sufficient evidence 
to his trained knowledge that the line was 
obstructed somewhere, and was probably 
touching the ground at some point. 

‘‘ Telephone line is out of order, sir,’* he 
reported to the Commandant. 

That officer promptly sent a squad of 
men out to inspect, with instructions to 
follow the wire until the trouble was located. 
The half-dozen troopers rode out of the camp, 
and very little further thought was given to 
the matter. 

The afternoon wore on undisturbed. The 
short twilight rapidly faded into night. 
There was no moon visible at present, but the 
sky was studded with countless thousands 
of tiny sparkling stars which shed a faint 
light over the mountain-side. The air was 
still and warm, and while a number of men 
gathered in the reading-room, others chose to 
sit out in the open, chatting and smoking. 

Sergeant King stretched his limbs cosily 
in a lounge chair on the verandah fronting 
the non-commissioned officers’ mess, and 
talked idly with his colleagues. 

Suddenly he stiffened in his seat, and sat 
bolt upright, his head thrust forward in an 
attitude of listening. The Sergeant’s ears 
were trained to quickness from long ex¬ 
perience gained in warfare. Upon his 
breast he wore the ribbons he had earned in 
many campaigns. Impressed by his deep 
knowledge of military matters, his com¬ 
rades had got into the habit of waiting for 
his judgment before expressing an opinion of 
their own. They now awaited his informa¬ 
tion in silence, straining their ears to catch 
the sound which had arrested his attention. 

‘‘ The patrol is coming back,” said Ser¬ 
geant King, abruptly. ” They are in too 
much of a hurry to get home,” he went on, 
sternly. ” No man ought to come down 
Long Hill at the trot.” 

The Sergeant was head farrier of the con¬ 
stabulary, and the horses, therefore, were 
his special charge. As a consequence, his 
comr^cs quite understood his anxiety lest 
any harm should come to the horses. They 
agreed that it was a most risky i)erformance 
to ride down the steep winding track that 
led from the mountains opposite to the plain 
below at any pace faster than a cautious 
walk. 

Sergeant King continued to listen to the 
sounds made by the advancing horsemen 
with a growing frown wrinkling his fore¬ 
head. 

The noise made by the iron-shod hoofs 


drew nearer, and the exasperated farrier 
leapt to his feet angrily. 

“ By thunder ! ” he shouted, ” they are 
galloping. Hark to them, galloping like 
fury. I will put a stop to this tomfoolery. 
Somebody will get into trouble for this night’s 
work.’* 

In a few minutes everyone in the barracks 
could plainly hear the excited voices of the 
patrol urging their horses at top speed up the 
winding track that led to the camp. 

” There’s something amiss. King,” cried 
the regimental Sergeant-major, sharply, and 
he swung quickly off the verandah and 
strode across the square to meet the ap¬ 
proaching troopers. 

Sergeant King, the anger in his face fading 
into a look of real anxiety, followed rapidly 
in his wake. 

In a few short minutes every man in the 
camp was acquainted with the news which 
the patrol had brought in at such breakneck 
speed. The telegraph line had been dis¬ 
connected by the notorious band of bush¬ 
rangers who had of late been scouring the 
country. The ruffians had employed the 
simple expedient of chopping down two or 
three of the slender poles, thus bringing the 
wire to earth. 

This information fell like a thunderbolt in 
the midst of the troopers, who had up to 
that moment had no idea that the bush¬ 
rangers had penetrated into their own imme¬ 
diate district. The patrol, however, had 
been met by a despatch-rider from head¬ 
quarters, conveying urgent orders to Com¬ 
mandant Trevor-Dunne on the subject. 
There was thus no doubt about it at all. 
Every available trooper was commanded 
to be ready at daybreak to march out in- 
pursuit of the brigands. 

Dusty Miller was among the number, and 
in the excitement of preparing for the impor¬ 
tant mission, the sullen demeanour wmch 
had marked him for the past days fell from 
him. As he hastened across to the stables, 
he threw back his head and laughed aloud 
with sheer joy, and as he carefully tried 
each strap and buckle of his saddlery to make 
sure that all was in order, he whistled 
blithely. 

Sergeant King, passing through the stables 
at that moment to inspect the horses, clapped 
a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 

“ That is better, my lad! ” he cried 
heartily. 

When Trooper Miller turned into his bed 
that night, after fully satisfying himself that 
his arms and equipment were in thoroughly 
sound condition for the morrow'’s duty, he 
was a more contented man than he had beer 
for weeks past, and he speedily dropped oft 
into the refreshing slumber of a healthy 
man. It seemed as if he had but just 
closed his eyes, when a thunderous voice 
awoke the echoes of the room. 

” Turn out! ” 

With a shiver, for the early morning air 
of the Transvaal is notoriously chill, he 
slipped out of the blankets and hastily 
donned his clothes. The thing which most 
strikes a recruit when he first joins the Trans¬ 
vaal Mounted Police is the remarkable 
rapidity with which he is compelled to dress, 
and the new hand generally regards the 
Orderly S rgeant who hurries him off to 
morning parade as a tyrant of the most hard¬ 
hearted tyiMj. Needs must, however, when 
one’s superior officer drives, and the novice 
soon surprises himself at his quickness in 
completing his attire. 

Trooper Miller had long since learned the 
lesson, and in a short space of time he was 
hurrying wdth a crowd of his fellows across 
the barrack square to the long low building 
where the horses were kept. Inside the 
stables, the troopers who made up the horse 
guard for that night were hastening here and 
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there with lant^m^, assisting their more 
fortunate comrades in saddling and equipping 
their horses. 

As th> troop filed out into the barrack 
square and formed up in marching order, 
the first faint streaks of light, heralding the 
approach of another day, were cleaving a 
path in the sky low down on the eastern 
liorizon. 

Tlie Commandant cantered briskly up to 
where the men awaited him, and, with a sharp 
command, set the troop in motion. In the 
half-light the cavalcade pa.ssed through the 
barrack gat 's and wound slowly down the 
precipitous hill track. Traversing the plain, 
the column climbed the opi>osite heights 
and dived into thi heart of the mountain 
country upon th dr st wn mission. 

As they rod> full details of the object of 
the e.xcursion were pass^xi from rank to rank. 
It appear 'd that the gang of bushrangers 
thej’^ souf'ht were led by a r..*fined ruffian, 
who, from his spruce appearance and 
polished manners, had earned th(; name of 
Dandy Jim. The band had been operating 
for some time past in the country to the 
south, where they robbed lonely travellers 
and raided isolated farms. Growing bold 
through success, they had audaciously held 
up a Government mail coach, and this 
desperate adventure had raised such a hue 
and cry after them, that they had fled for 
safety towards the noi-th. Their sudden 
appearance in these districts was quite un¬ 
expected, and the destruction of the tele¬ 
graph wire had been the first sign of their 
approach. 

Commandant Trevor-Dunne intended if 
possible to surprise them by the rapidity 
of his attack. The outlaws were heading 
towards the Portuguese border, but, owing to 
his thorough knowledge of the su rounding 
country, the Commandant hoped to be able 
to head them off by making us? of a little- 
known track. He had little doubt that the 
bushrangers would b? wearied by their long 
flight, and would probably b? forced to halt 
now and again to provide food for their 
horses. Under these circumstances he called 
upon his men to make the best pace possible, 
and explained that, by taking tiie short cut, 
he had every ho})o of reaching the main road 
leading towards the border at a point in 
advance of the enemy. 

Commandant Trevor-Dunne was idolised 
by his men. When he had first come among 
them his reserved w'ays and strict manner 
had chilled them, but gradually his true 
merits revealed themselves. His keen sense 
of honour and the fairness of his judgments 
won their esteem, and when one day, on the 
parade ground within sight of all, he had 
mounted a wild-tempered horse which was 
the dread of even the boldest among them, 
the Commandant’s conquest of his men’s 
hearts was complete. From that day every 
man of them would willingly have laid down 
his life for his officer. A Canadian trooper 
put the opinion of the troop into words. 

“ He’s a white man ! ” he declared enthu¬ 
siastically,—“ white through and through.” 

The Commandant’s di])lomatic appeal to 
his men on this occasion found a ready re¬ 
sponse. Spurred by his example, they 
pushed forward with the orderly haste of 
trained horsemen, each man nui-sing his 
beast carefully. When the sun had been 
above the horizon some three hours, a short 
halt was called. The troopers wisely at¬ 
tended to the wants of their animals first, 
loosening the girths of the saddles and 
easing the hoises’ backs. In each man's 
wallet was a supply of biscuit and tinned 
meat, while in his water-bottle he carried a 
refreshing drink of cold tea, brewed over¬ 
night. Under such circumstances breakfast 
reejuired no preparation, and the men were 
soon tackling their meal with a healthy 
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appetite sharpened by the ride in the morning 
air. 

In half an hour they were on the road again, 
pursuing their way along the rough track. 
Sometimes the rocky path grew so narrow 
that they were forced to proceed in single 
file, hugging the wall of rock that sheer^ 
up to a towering height above them on one 
side, and on the other skirting a precipitous 
drop into space. Now and again they came 
out on to a broad tableland, and here they 
shook their steeds into a canter and advanced 
rapidly. Splashing through swift-flowing 
mounta n streams, picking their way warily 
among treacherous bog-land, scrambling up 
steep rocky inclines or sliding and slipping 
down shelving pebble-strewn slopes, the 
little band of constabulary pressed on the 
pursuit. 

Early afternoon found them on the edge 
of the mountain land, looking down upon 
the wide sandy track that led towards 
Portuguese territory. Here the Comman¬ 
dant halted his troop, under cover of the 
fringe of palm-tree^ that lined the ridge, 
so that they were hidden from the view of 
anyone passing along the roadway below. 
The officer called Sergeant King to his side, 
and instructed him to go cautiously down 
into the valley, to search for traces of the 
bushrangers. 

“ Take two men with you, Sergeant! ” he 
said. 

Troopers Miller and Bey tell this way ! ” 
called the Sergeant, promptly. 

In response to this summons the two men 
spurred forward, and, saluting smartly, 
followed Sergeant King down the hillside. 

‘‘ I want you two fellows to* work to¬ 
gether to-day,” explained their leader, 
gruffly, as they drew out of earshot of the 
troop. ” Do you understand me ? ” He 
shot a sharp glance at the pair, hiding his 
kindly attempt at peacemaking under a 
stem manner. 

” Very good. Sergeant! ” replied the 
Dutchman, promptly, but Miller only stared 
sullenly ahead. The recollection of his 
defeats still rankled in his breast. 

Moving with the utmost caution, and 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by 
the rocks and bushes which bordered the 
track, the little party at last came oit into 
the valley, and cantered quickly across to 
where the main roadway stretch^ its sandy 
length. As they drew nsar, the Sergeant 
uttered a sharp exclamation. 

‘‘ They have passed,” he cried, pointing 
to a mass of hoof-prints clearly defined in 
the red dust. 

Like a flask he was out of the saddle, 
minutely examining the marks. 

” It looks as if they went by less than an 
hour ago,” he declared judiciaUy, straighten¬ 
ing his back and peering along the road¬ 
way. ‘‘ They were travelling at a slow trot, 
about half a score of them in all.” 

Turning towards the mountain-top, from 
which ho and his men had just descended. 
Sergeant King made a signal with out¬ 
stretched arms. The watchers below dis¬ 
cerned the form of the Commandant ride 
out from the cover of the trees which fringed 
the summit. They saw him unsling his field- 
glasses, the batter to read the message. 

With a few swift signs, the Sergeant con¬ 
veyed the naws of the bushrangers’ progress 
to his officer, and without delay the column 
emerged from its retreat and began to make 
the descen". 

Upon arrival in the plain, the Comman¬ 
dant’s keen eyes at once confirmed Sergeant 
King’s opinion, and the constabulary set off 
hot foot in pursuit of the outlaws, with the 
object of overtaking them before they suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping across the border. The 
Commandant and Sergeant King rode abreast 
at the head of the party comparing notes. 


“ They are moving at a slow trot,” said the 
officer. ” I agree with you, Sergeant.” He 
peered down again at the tracks in the dust 
before him. “ The horses are evidently 
tired to death, and they will probably be 
forced to halt before long. Do you know 
the country hereabouts ? ” he asked. 

** There is a liquor saloon about five miles 
ahead, sir,” volunteered the Sergeant. 

” The very thing,” cried the other. ” It is 
practically certain they will stop there to 
rest.” 

“ Most likely, sir,” agreed Sergeant King. 
“ More than likely, especially as the border¬ 
line is a good ten miles farther on.” 

Accordingly, when the pursuit reached a 
point some two miles distant from the small 
wayside house of refreshment which the 
Sergeant had mentioned, the Commandant 
divided his troop into three sections. One 
party under Sergeant King was instructed to 
make a wide dt'tour to the right, and, by 
describing a half-circle, to join the main 
road again at a spot about half a mile the 
other side of the saloon. A second party 
was sent away at an angle into the dense 
bush on the left, with the object of cutting 
off the buslirangers if they attempted to 
escape in that direction. It was arranged 
that the main body, under the charge of the 
Commandant himself, should wait awhUe to 
allow the others to get into position, and then 
proceed along the direct road until within 
striking distance, when they would charge 
do wn suddenly upon the saloon, with the in¬ 
tention of taking the bushrangers by surprise. 

Having decided ujx)n all details of the 
plan of campaign, therefore, the two fianking 
parties set out. Sergeant King, at the head 
of some half-dozen trooj>ers, among w'hom 
were Miller and Beytell, struck away to the 
right of the road, piloting the way through 
the maze of huge thorn-bu.shes which dott^ 
the veldt. At the foot of the mountain 
range, which ran parallel with the roadway, 
the Sergeant turned sharply to the left, and 
led his men forw'ard at a smart pace. The 
wide8i)reading thorn-bushes, which grew to 
a remarkable height in the dry, sandy soil, 
effectually hid them from observation. 
For this same reason they were unable to 
catch a glimpse of the roadside saloon, and 
Sergeant King was forced to trust to his 
judgment to locate its exact position. 

The constabulary men pushed on briskly, 
the thick sand underfoot deadening the 
sound of their progress. After riding for 
some distance under the steep side of the 
range, the Sergeant suddenly turned at right 
angles again. Lifting a warning finger to his 
followers to command silence, he headed 
direct for the main road. Arrived within 
sight of the wide, sandy track, he brought 
his men to a halt, and himself rode forward 
to reconnoitre. He was gratified to find 
that he had judged the distance with 
accuracy. From a snug hiding-place behind 
a bush, he discerned the saloon about two 
hundred yaids to his left. It was a typical 
up-country hotel — a long, one-storeyed 
building, fronted by a wide verandah, with 
a cluster of sheds and stables at the rear. 

To the Sergeant’s momentary disappoint¬ 
ment, no sign of life was visible, but, even 
as he looked, his heart gave a bound as the 
figure of a man appeared with startling 
suddenness upon the verandah. There was 
a picturesque smartness about the man’s 
dress which arrested the watcher’s immediate 
attention. 

” Dandy Jim ! ” he muttered to himself, 
with a gleam of triumph in his eyes. 

He craned forward eagerly to watch the 
bandit’s movements. 

{To he continued.) 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 
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“Bonamy.” 


A mak on snow-shoes was walking 
through the spruce forest of Northern 
Canada. His legs bent weakly at the knees, 
iie lurched from side to side. Hi.s p^o 
Avould slacken and almost stop, but with 
•desperate, feverish energy he woul I spurt 
forward once more, straining his eyes 
through the long, monotonous aisles of 
;3pruce trees, putting his hand.s behind him 
to ease the weight of the jiack upon his 
shoulders, but never stopping, never resting, 
never losing for one moment the intent, 
:searching look-ahead from his face—yet, 
had you asked him from what he hurried so 
-fast, he wo lid have replied that he did not 
9 uiow. And had you asked him what it 
•was he expected to see ahead there in the 
iforest, he would have hopelessly told you— 
nothing; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
J>eath he hurried from, and Life he was 
looking for. 

He had seen Death away back at the 
river, and the sight had terrified him. 

There had been five of them tracking up 
the river in a boat they had built—a heavy, 
cumbersome thing, totally unsuited to the 
work before it. 

It wa.s a nightmare journey of alternate 
lowing and iiortage, eternally repeated, 
until all the heart was taken out of a man, 
aind he longed for a stretch of smoothly 
flowing water as a tired child longs for bed. 

He and two others had been towing when 
the catastrophe occurred. He did not 
iknow what had hajipened, but he could 
feel again, as he walked, the sudden, awful 
strain on the rope, the sickening sen^tion 
as he began to slip backwards towards the 
boiling water, his feet finding no foot-hold 
•on the shaley bank. 

Then there had been shouting and a 
acream, high-pitched and shrill as a woman’s, 
and he could only hope he had not been the 
one to utter it, for he did not know. 

The next thing he remembered was 
staggering up from his knees beside a spur 
of rock, half-way down the bank, to which 
be had managed to cling. In his hand was 
bis knife, with which ho had cut himself free 
of the tow-line. He looked for the boat, 
but there was no boat, only seething water, 
that licked around things which seemed to 
•fight it for a time and then be still. 

And he had sat upon the rock and wept 
because it was so lonely, until the sight of 
the tears upon his hands brought him to 
bimself and ho realised sadly that it had 
been almost better to have drowmed than 
be stranded, foodleas and weaponless, in this 
•wildeme.S 3 . 

He started down towards the water with 
« half-formed intention of throwing himself 
in, but suddenly the desire for life had 
eurged through him like a tide of prickling 
fire, and, turning his back on the river, he 
climbed to the top of the bank and set off 
through the forest. 

When night came he built a fire, for he 
bad matches in his cap, and slept without 
noticing tlie want of food. All the next 
•day he walked, and that night, too, he lit 
a fire, but he chewed the green tufts of 
the spruce to try and still the pangs which 
had beset him, although it was not so much 
food he wanted as water. Realising this, 
he flung him«elf down in an agony of rage, 
think he had been fool enough to leave 
the river. He decided to make the toilsome 
journey back again the next day, then the 
sleep of exhaustion claimed him. 

When he awoke, it was to gaze into the 


By DEMPSTER DOLE, 

Author of “ The Hardening of a Tenderfoot," dc. 

WTinkled brown face of an old Dogrib Indian, 
who stared at him smilelessly and said, 
“ How ? ” and the white man well-nigh 
wept again in feeble thankfulness, while 
two more Indians came and gazed in im¬ 
passive curiosity. 

He stagg(?red with them to where some 
teepees stood in a clearing. They gave 
him food and water, and quarters in one 
which appeared to have no occupant, and 
left him to his meditations—no very pleasant 
ones. 

His mind went over the swift tragedy 
at the river, again and again. What had 
happened ? Whose fault could it have been ? 
He had been leader in the hauling ; had he 
kept her in too close to the bank ? Perhaps 
the hapless men in the boat had been shouting 
warnings to him, which he had not heard. 
Perhaps. 

It is to his credit that the loss of every¬ 
thing he fxisseased in the world was as 
nothing compared with the torment of 
these conjectures. 

At last, to break the melancholy train of 
his thoughts, came a whimper on the other 
side of the teepee flap, and under it w^as 
thrust a long, greyish-brown muzzle, round 
which was tied a strip of raw-hide, so tightly 
as to cut the flesh, which was puffed and 
swollen around it. 

All Indians are fearfully cruel to their 
dogs, and this is their way of teaching them 
not to steal. 

The teepee flap lifted a little more and the 
tortured dog’s face came into view. A good 
deal of wolf, with some collie and Esqui¬ 
maux, had gone to the making of him, but 
it was just a dog in pain that came cringing 
to the man’s feet. He laid his swollen 
muzzle on his knee, looking up in his face 
with brown eyes misty with pain. 

The man’s brow puckered at the sight, 
and, re€Mjhing for his knife, he cut through 
the raw-hide, taking care not to wound the 
sore nose. 

“ I’d like to try this game on every thiev¬ 
ing brute of an Indian,” he muttered fiercely. 
” They starve you till you’re fierce and then 
torture you when you steal. They aren’t 
fit to have dogs. There you are, old fellow, 
that’s off.” 

And the first use the dog made of his 
liberty was to gently lick the hand that 
freed him. 

The Indians have learnt by experience 
that it docs not pay to extend charity to 
wandering white men ; so the next day after 
they had rescued him, they gave him food 
and a blanket in exchange for his knife, and 
made him understand that if he kept in a 
certain direction for two days’ journey he 
would come to a camp of some sort. 

So once more he had started off, but not in 
bad case this^time, for he had food and a 
blanket, and in two days he struck the 
camp of a French half-breed trapper, who 
made him grudgingly welcome. 

There he had stayed a week, during which 
winter arrived with the amazing suddenness 
that is one of the mysteries of the North- 
West. 

It snowetl for three days, the fine powdery 
snow' that drives before the north wind. 
The half-breed, in whom Indian predomi¬ 
nated, gr‘w each day surlier and surlier, 
until, at the end of the week, he gave the 
white man a pair of snow-shoes and some 
food, explaining that as he was not going 
to run the risk of having him snowed up 
in his shack for the winter, this was pro¬ 


vender to last till he could reach a Red 
River Mission that lay out to the west, but 
he did not say how far to the west the 
Mission was. 

And so, once more, the man had set off. 
The desire for life that hod met with so 
little encouragement from his fellows 
strong within him. On and on he went, 
the snowshoes on his feet, the pack of food 
and blankets on his back. 

He had lost count of how many da3r8 it 
was since he left the half-breed’s shack, 
and he only ate just enough each day to 
keep him alive, for he did not know how 
many days more it would be before he found 
the Mission, but he felt that he must hurry— 
hurry, although his legs gave at the knees 
and it worried his poor starved brain to 
find that, though the food diminished every 
day, the pack grew' heavier and heavier 
upon his shoulders. 

As darkness fell, he stopped and lit his 
fire, but it seemed to have grown colder— 
much colder. 

“ Gueas I’ll freeze to-night,” he muttered 
.-eakly, as he lay down in his blankets. 

He awoke to the consciousness of some¬ 
thing wet and warm licking his face and 
head. He put up a feeble hand to push 
away the annoyance; it came in contact 
with something rough and shaggy. He 
sat up in his blankets and looked around. 
Cringing at his side, with ingratiating 
wriggles and whines of supplication, was 
the Indian dog from whose nose he had 
cut the raw-hide noose. He had followed 
the trail of the only person who had ever 
spoken a kind word to him. and how he had 
ever done it was marvellous, for one of his 
fore-feet was tied to his neck by a thong, the 
usual method Indians adopt to prevent their 
dogs straying. And on three feet had the 
poor beast made the journey, most of it 
through soft, new snow, into which a small- 
footed animal like a dog would inevitably 
sink. 

The man, filled with a huge pity, untied 
the paw', W'hich was fearfully sw'ollen 
from its long restriction, then, seeing that 
the dog was unable to move the stiffened 
limb, chafed it gently with a handful of 
blanket. 

“ And so you were grateful,” said the 
man, “and you didn’t forget, but came 
along to try and pay off the debt—was that 
it T Well, I’d rather be you than some men 
I know—Where were you when the snow 
came, and what have you been living on T 
Nothing, I guess ”—eyeing the dog’s pro¬ 
truding ribs. 

He shared his breakfast—little enough— 
w ith the dog, and, strapping up his pack, 
would have set off once more in a westerly 
direction, but the deg limped north-east, 
looking over his shoulder at the man, and, 
when ho did not come, running round him 
w ith short barks and whines as if he had been 
a sheep dog heading one of his refractory 
charges into the right way. 

At last the man noticed these antics, and 
the dog, as he saw he had gained attention,, 
bolted away between the trees for about a 
hundred yards and did not return, but stood 
there expectant, one paw' raised, waiting for 
the man to come to him. 

“ I guess you’re wiser than I am,** said 
the man—and went. 

On the evening of the second day the 
animal led him triumphantly into the 
Mission. 

It was for this service that the dog 
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received his name, for when the man told 
his story to the priest, J'ather Pierre, he 
dwelt greatly upon the gratitude and 
6«agacity of the dog. 

The priest nodded. “ Ah, yes,” he said, 

he has been your bon ami.'' 

“ What’s bonamy ? ” asked the man, 
ready to be hostile if the term was a si ghting 
one. 

” It means one to be much trusted—a good 
comrade,** explained the priest. 

” He’s all that,” said the man. So 
” Bonamy ” the dog was called. 

The two were treated with wonderful 
kindness by the people at the Mission, used 
to succoiming waifs of all nations, and the 
man, surly enough by nature and upbringing, 
tried to take a leaf out of the dog’s book and 
show that he was grateful by repairing the 
roof of the log church and doing any other 
odd job ho found to his hand—efforts not 
lost on Father Pierre and his assistant. 
But this |>eac3 was soon destroyed. 

Into the Mission.three weeks after Bonamy 
and his master had arrived, there came a little 
string of Dogribs and a dog-sleigh laden wdth 
fur to trade for tea and tobacco. Their 
lead-dog had been giving them trouble on 
the way. She was a vicious, restive brute, 
pure Esquimaux; her long stiff hair the 
colour of bath-brick standing out i)erfectly 
straight at right-angles to her body. 

She w'as used to pulling second in the 
team and was all ait sea os leader. All 
the disasters that can overtake a dog- 
sleigh had happened to this one on its journey 
to the Mission. The traces had fouled, two 
dogs had fought at feeding-time and badly 
mauled each other before they could be 
separated, the sleigh had sunk into drifts 
until the stoical patience of the Indians was 
strained to breaking-point; they talked as 
they entered the Mission of a lost dog who 
should have been leading the team. 

He had been perfect at his w’ork, strong, 
willing, eager, and no fighter, although he 
kept the other dogs in order. He had 
vanished at the beginning of the w'inter, 
and they thought he must have been enticed 
away by wolves, as lone dogs are some¬ 
times. 

ISuddenly, as they talked, the lagging team 
leaped forward, and, looking ahead to find 
the cause, the Indians saw the dog of which 
they spoke coming towards them at a wolf’s 
trot—it was Bonamy ! He made for the 
leader and sniffed her amicably, then, turning 
round, placed himself in front and led his 
team once more as if he were harnessed with 
the rest. The Indians gave guttural expres 
sions of astonishment and delight, crowding 
round the sleigh; but their satisfaction was 
soon cut short by the dog deserting the place 
he had so proudly taken and tearing over the 
snow to a man in the distance. The call of 
his kind was great, but the call of his 
affection greater still. 

That night the man, distressed and 
agitated, went to Father Pierre; wdth him 
went Bonamy, wondering greatly, for the 
man had tied a piece of cord around his neck 
and held him by it. 

‘‘ We must go—Bonamy and me,” said 
the man. 

‘‘ But why ? ” asked the priest. 

‘‘ Those Indians.” said the man. ” Bon¬ 
amy was their lead dog, it seems, till ho 
came to me. They want him back. They 
say I stole him, and if I don’t give him back 
they’ll steal him again.” The man took a 
tighter grip of the cord round Bonamy’s 
neck and looked at the priest. *‘ You 
know' how’ they treat their dogs,” he said. 
‘‘ I daren’t risk it. We must go away from 
here.” 

The priest tried to reason, but the man 
was firm. 


‘‘ You see.” he said, “ there arc the other 
dogs and Bonamy—it’s some time since 
he’s been with other dogs, he—he might 
tL'<inl to go.” 

His face worked at the thought, and the 
priest, ceasing to reason, led the way to the 
store, where he gave the man an outfit 
which was packed into a single dog-sleigh, 
and as he settled gaily to the trace, Bonamy 
forgot ho was a lonely dog and pulled 
bravely with a will. 

‘‘ I will come back and pay you some 
day—sure,” said the man as he wrung the 
priest’s hand. 

“ I know you will, my friend,” was the 
smiling response. 

And the man and the dog went over the 
whiteness into the night. 

It was summer when they came back— 
the man carrying a precious little bag 
containing lumps and flakes and dust of 
dull yellow metal of which ho said but 
little os he told Father Pierre how he had 
met a party of pros|K‘ctors with whom he 
had joined forces. When the priest asked 
how' they had fared, he just said,—‘‘ Oh, 
Bonamy brought us luck, I guess ! ” and 
caressed the greyish-brown head on his knee. 

But the following day, when he and the 
dog left to go to the river where the other 
men, coming down in a boat, could pick 
them up, the priest found a goodly .share of 
the contents of that bag in his shack. 

The man had paid. 

Bonamy and his master walked to a blufif 
about twenty miles down river from the 
Mission. Here they cam|)ed, waiting for 
the boat, and on the second day it came. 
The dog ha^l never been in a boat and he 
eyed it with deep distrust, and when next 
day they broke camp and packed their 
possessions on board, his unhappiness knew 
no bounds. 

‘‘ Come, Bonamy,” said his master as he 
got in. ‘‘ It won’t hurt you. Come on.” 

'I he dog reluctantly obeyed, but when 
the boat w as pushed off and he saw the strip 
of black water widening between himself 
and the shore the ordeal proved too strong 
for his dog nerves: with an appealing look 
at his master he leapt ashore as the l>oat, 
caught by the current, went rapidly down 
stream. 

Bonamy ran along the bank as far as he 
coul'.l, but it was not long before a wall of 


rock, the result of a landslip, cut him off, 
and with a mournful howl he watched 
the boat go out of sight. 

The man was nearly frantic. He begged 
the others to put back although he knew it 
was impossible ; the fierce current against 
which they had to battle coming up carried 
them swiftly onwards. 

He pra 3 'ed to be put ashore, although there 
was no possible landing-place until they 
struck another bluff. !So he was canied 
despairingly on until the next evening, 
when the^' found a landing-place, and, moor¬ 
ing the boat, the crew’ agreed to wait while 
the man went in search of his bon ami. 

They waited three daj's, and at the end of 
the thinl the man came back, tired, dis¬ 
hevelled, heart-broken—without the dog. 

The others tried to cheer him up. ” What’s 
a dog ? ” they said. But they all knew' too 
well what this particular dog was for tho 
effort to prove a success; and it was a very- 
mournful little party that arrived at Fort 
Mackintosh. 

The^' were met upon landing by a man. 
w ho draw led,“ l)o an^' of j’ou know a dog ? 

‘‘ A dog ? ” they gasped, and the dog’s- 
master went white. 

“ 1 see you do,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Well, 
if you’ll come with me. I’ll show you him. 
He came in here about a week ago, pretty 
well tucked out—walked some way, I guess. 
Since then he’s been waiting for somebody', 
but he ain’t ate anj-thing that I can make 
out, so he’s about done. I was right anxious 
for 3 ’ou to come, for I’ve got clean set on that 
dog, and he’s in a fair w ay to die if he doesn’t 
eat soon.” 

The stranger led the way to his cabin, and 
there, on a pile of gunnj' sacks lay Bonarajr, 
thin, listless, and footsore, by his side a pan 
of neglected food. He had literally turned 
his face to the wall to die. Where he got 
the strength from to hurl himself into his- 
master’s arms was a miracle. 

When the greeting was over—and it did 
not lose one whit of its intensity for being 
a silent one—Bonamy set to and made a. 
mighty' meal. 

And to-da\% in the North-West, it ia 
possible to come across a grizzled, rather 
surly miner, whose proudest boast is that 
he and an uncannily intelligent dog of his, 
w ith a queer name, have never been separated, 
night or dav', for seven years. 









THANK YOU. SIR! **^I>ravn for the ** Boy’s Owi Paper” by K. L. TUCK.) 
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Autumn Joys. 


Face to Face with a Dreaded Fc®. 


T shan’t bo away more than a couple of 
_L days, Maud ; don’t fuss, any way. I’m 
ns sure as possible that this yarn of Major’s 
about the Indians is nothing but tommy- 
rot. Absolute bunkum ! But all the same, 
it was too bad to put the idea into your 
head. What! you don’t think I'd leave you 
if there was a chance grain of truth in it ? ” 
Mrs. Ward tried to smile back into her 
husband’s face. “ Of course you must know, 
Harry,” she sighed. “ But Nellie was so 
positive, and—and-” 


By MAY WYNNE, 

AuOior of “ Tlenry of Navarre." 

“ It’s nothing but idle gossip. The 
Camanches have never troubletl us all these 
years ; why should thej’^ trouble us now* ? 
Don’t you worry, old lady, and I shall be 
back on Wednesday. Come along Jock, and 
help me saddle up.” 

Father and son strode down the patli 
together, leaving the little woman behind 
them to return to the house with a deep 
sigh. 

Ellison’s Cleft was a lone-‘?ome spot, close 
under the shadow of the Rockies, and the 


thought of the foes who might already be 
creeping down towards the prairie from 
those mountain fastnesses 611^ poor Mrs. 
Ward with dread. 

Theirs was one of the most outlying 
ranches of the district, and only last week 
their next-door neighbours had ridden over 
with a warning that a tribe of Indians had 
been seen on the war-path, and that for 
themselves they had thought it wiser to 
“ quit ” till the possibility of danger had 
passed. 
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Harry Ward had laughed at the news, and 
declared that Tom Major and his wife were 
not the kind for life out West. As for the 
Camanches being on the war-path, he didn’t 
believe it, and that was flat. All the same, 
he was angry that the idea should have been 
. put into his own wife’s head just now, when 
he was obliged to go down to Plinville for a 
couple of days. 

“ Take care of your mother, Jock,” he 
said, to his fourteen-year-old son, as the 
latter stood by his horse’s side near the 
stockyard gate. ” Don’t let her go fussing 
about this cock-and-bull tale, and tell old 
Henderson to be sure and get every head 
of cattle into the yard at night. So long.” 

” So long, dad. I’ll take care of the mater 
all right.” 

For some minutes the lad stood there, 
watching the upright broad-shouldered 
figure on its. grey st^d out of sight across 
the wide sweep of prairie; then, with a half- 
checked sigh, he turned away. 

It was certainly a responsible position, 
though there was a vague pleasure m being 
left in charge which added an importance to 
his manner, thereby bringing a twinkle of 
amusement to the eyes of old Andy Hender- 
• son, the stock-man, as he listened to his 
master’s message. 

“ Hoots-toots, laddie, we’ll see to that,” 
hereplied, ” though it’s not joost five minute?’ 
work to get all those beosties to the yardie 
in weather like this.” 

Jock laughed. ” I’ll come and help you. 
after tea, Andy,” he replied.^ ” Only I must 
go in to mother now; she’s worried about 
this talk of Indians.” 

Andy looked grave. 

“ Indians,” he muttered. “ Weel, weel. 
The master laughs at what Mr. Major said, 
but I’m none so sure that the laddie wasn’t 
the wiser of the twa.” 

Jock did not stop to hear the remark ; 
he had already reached the kitchen door 
before Andy had finally delivered himself of 
it. Tea without father seemed a strange 
meal. True, little Maisie chattered away 
happily enough, and in her presence no men¬ 
tion could be made of the Indians. 

“ Where are you going, Jock ? ” asked 
his mother, as, at the conclusion of the meal, 
Jock set his cap once more on his curly 
head and took up his father’s long stock 
whip. 

” I’m going to help old Andy with the 
cattle. Dad said he was to be sure and have 
them all in the yard to-night, and it’s a fine 
business to manage single-handed. I won’t 
be long, mother.” 

Maisie had run upstairs to fetch her doll, 
and the mother lingered, her hand on her 
boy’s shoulder. 

“ I know I’m very silly, dear,” she said 
with a faint smile, ” but I am so dreadfully 
nervous this evening. You won’t be long, 
will you ? ” He gave her a loving hug. 

“ Of course not. But doiCt be frightened, 
mother. Dad left you in my charge, and I’m 
going to take care of you.” 

A^in she smiled at his tone of perfect 
self-confidence. 

“ Don’t go too far,” she reiterated. 

Never mind about the cattle, but be 
sure and be home before dark.” 

” Rather! I shall be back before six. 
Don’t fret, mother.” 

It was so easy to say those last words, so 
difficult to obey them—at least, Mrs. Ward 
found it so a.s she watched the slim, boyish, 
figure disa:ipear round the corner. 

Old Andy was right in saying they had a 
job of it b3fore them. The cattle appeared 
possessed that night, and it was close on 
half-past six before the last bellowing beast 
was driven into the yard. 

Andy was fastening the gate whilst Jock 


stood by, laughing and joking with the irate 
old fellow, when his eye caught sight of some¬ 
thing down in the long grass by the low snake 
fence. 

” Hallo! ” he cried. “ What’s that, 
Andy ? ”—and he sprang over the fence, 
almost upon the dimly seen heap. 

Instantly there followed a cry, and before 
the amazed eyes of the boy, two Camanche 
warriors, hideous in war-paint and feathers, 
had leapt to their feet, flourishing their long 
knives with low guttural cries. 

So astounded w as Jock that he would have 
been killed there and then, before he had 
time for realisation of his danger, had not 
Andy sprung to the rescue. W’ith a yell the 
old stockman had reached the spot, and, 
springing between the Indians and their 
intended victim, he swung his heavy stock 
whip round his head, lashing at them 
furiously. 

Such mode of warfare was as new as it 
was unpleasant, but it fulfilled its purpose. 
Back against the fence sprang Andy, drag¬ 
ging Jock beside him, whilst he snatched at 
the pistol which was ready loaded in his 
belt. 

A loud report, a sudden blaze, followed 
by a shriek, and one of the warriors lay 
writhing on the ground in a fierce death 
struggle. But, quick as lightning, his com¬ 
panion had sprung forwai^ and buried his 
bowie-knife deep betw’een poor Andy’s ribs. 
Then, not waiting to see the result of the 
blow or turn his attention to the other 
‘‘ pale-face,” he fled sw'iftly away, scrambling 
across a deep gully near, and disappearing 
from sight over a neighbouring ridge. 

In vain Jock tried to pursue him, too mad 
with grief and horror to realise the folly of 
such a course. He might as well have 
attempted to chase a wild horse of the 
prairie as that dusky, fleet-footed figure, 
which even now disappeared in the gather¬ 
ing twilight. 

Old Andy’s voice, weak but imperious, 
was calling him, too, to return. 

Trembling and dismayed Jock obeyed, 
sinking down on his knees by the poor 
fellow’s side. 

‘‘ Andy ! Andy ! ” he cried. “ They’ve 
not killed you. The—the fiends ! ” 

Andy’s hand clutched his arm convul¬ 
sively. 

‘‘ Mr. Major was—right,” he gasped. 
“ Those are—are Camanches on—on the 
war-path. Heaven save the—the missus— 

an’—^an’-” He paused, panting for 

breath, whilst a thin line of blood trickled 
from between his lips. 

Jock knelt still, as though frozen with 
horror. Andy spoke truth. He knew it. 
Those two men were, no doubt, the scouts 
of some larger band of Indians who had come 
down from the Rockies with evidently 
hostile intent. His father’s disregard of his 
neighbour’s timely warning seemed likely 
to bear disastrous fruit. And he, Jock, had 
been left in charge. Take care of your 
mother and Maisie.” Those had been his 
father’s last words, and he had promised 
carele.ssly, little dreaming how solemn a 
word he was passing. 

Was it, indeed, a dream—some hideous 
nightmare ? Jock passed a trembling 
hand across his forehead and looked around. 
Close by, half hidden by the long grass, lay 
the body of the Camanche, already rigid and 
still in death. He could see the ghastly 
twisting of the features, hideous in their 
daubing of paint; the fantastic head-dress 
of feathers fixed round the scalp with its 
lank, black liair; the tightly clenched 
bronze-coloured hands in which wisps of 
grass still remained as the dead man tore 
at them in his last fierce throes. 

With a convulsive shudder Jock turned 


away, only to meet the white, stricken face 
of Andy Henderson. 

The old stockman was still conscious, and 
raised himself with an eflort on his elbow. 

‘‘ The Camanches,” he muttered. ” Oh, 
Lord—save the missus and the wee lassie— 
and gie them a quick death—a quick death.” 
There was a wide horror in his blue eyes. 

” We must escape ! ” cried Jock, springing 
to his feet. ” We can—easily—if only— 
only we know where they are. There are 
the horses—k>nly—there’s you, Andy. You 
can’t ride.” 

Andy shook his head. 

No matter for me, laddie—no matter at 
a”. But it's too late to think of escaping 
now. Those—Indians ’ll bo on us any 
minute, and their horses ’ud outdistance 
any two of ours.” 

” If we could only reach Hinkston,” 
moaned Jock—‘‘ if only we could.” 

‘‘ Too late, laddie! Too late! ” 

Jock stood up. 

‘‘ We’ve got to try,” he retorted doggedly; 
“ they’re not here yet. If you could get to 
the stables and call Sam—whilst I see where 
—whereabouts they’re coming from.” 

A look as resolute as that which shone in 
the boy’s eyes flashed in those of the wounded 
man. 

” Reckon I’ll get there somehow, sonny,” 
he gasped. ” And—we'll try -” 

Jock did not reply, he was already scramb¬ 
ling across the dyke and over the ridge be¬ 
hind which the Camanche warrior had 
disappeared. 

It was twilight on the prairie. Silence 
reigned supreme over that limitless wild. 
There was something terribly impressive 
and awe-inspiring in that wide far-stretching 
expanse of dry grass and scrub with its 
undulating sweep of valley and plain. 

The neighing of a horse broke the tense 
hush, and was follow'ed by a sound which 
resembled the whispering of a faint breeze 
through dry autumn leaves. Men were 
moving in that prairie valley, forming into 
silent lines, and creeping up, stealthy, soft- 
footed, mystcllcus, to the plain above. One 
after another tho.se dark sinewy forms leapt 
up from their resting-places, moving onwards 
—the tall feathers of their head-dresses 
stirring in the breeze, whilst a faint murmur 
rose and fell like the sighing of waves along 
the coast. 

It was the prayer of the Camanche 
warriors as they took the trail. 

And, in the gathering dusk, an unseen 
watcher saw them rise and creep forth to 
their work, and himself turned, running 
swiftly towards a distant ridge so that he 
might hide ere they reached the level of the 
plain. 

The sweat stood in great beads on Jock 
Ward’s forehead, his limbs trembled under 
him, whilst a great horror threatened to 
overwhelm him. A horror in which he 
seemed to hear the cries of his mother and 
Maisie, their bitter wailings and agony of 
fear as their cruel captors bore them away. 

And there was no escape I 

Only too well he knew it, as he crouched 
there, trying to solve the unanswerable riddle 
of how one lad, how'ever brave, could fight a 
tribe of bloodthirsty Indians. Impossible ! 
He knew it. His own life would not pur¬ 
chase thc?e of the dear ones at Ellison’s Cleft 
behind him, and it was too late to think of 
the horses now. 

A breeze, sweeping eastwards, fanned his 
cheek, as he half lay on the dry, hard ground, 
his hands clutching wisps of the tinder-like 
grass. 

And, as he felt the cool breath of air on 
his cheek, a thought flashed meteor-like 
uix>a him. 
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In an instant he was on his feet; his 
heart beating like a sledge-hammer as be 
stood, pausing an instant ere he fled farther 
back to the foot of that other ridge which 
surrounded the farm. 

Was there time ? Yes ! Yes ! Time 
for that—and the wind blew away from 
Ellison’s Cleft. 

Stooping, he struck a match, thrusting it, 
blazing, into the longest and driest of the 
grass. Then, without hesitating, he ran a 
few yards to the right and repeated the 
process. Again to the left, and lo, leaping 
high—higher than the ridge—streamed 
tongues of red flame. 

The pampas teas alight. 

A terrible sight, bursting into view with 
the swiftness of magic as the freshening breeze 
fanned the flames, sweeping them along 
whilst they ran at lightning speed from clump 
to clump of the tall dry grasses till it seemed 
as if half the prairie about Ellison’s Cleft 
w’ere a sheet of flame. 

Higher and higher, faster and faster, with a 
dull but terrible roaring sound, the fire 
spread; whilst volumes of pungent smoke 
rolled l^fore the leaping, crackling flames. 

A terrible sight, yet magnificently grand 
as the fire spread and waved, rushing 
onwards like some devouring demon which 
hastens after its prey. 


And before this devouring monster all 
fled in terror. Cattle, horses, bellowing and 
literally screaming in their fear, raced wildly 
for safety, which the lesser prairie creatures 
sought in vain. And the Camanche warriors, 
stealing swiftly upon their easy prey, fled in 
their turn, filled with the wildest dismay, 
crjdng aloud to their gods to save them from 
this unexpected foe. But many a brave of 
the Camanches found his Manitou * of 
no avail, and fell, writhing in the ready 
embrace of demon flames, suffocated by 
the overpowering smoke which filled the 
air. 

On and on rushed the prairie fire—and the 
Camanche survivors before it—leaving num¬ 
bers of their young men dead on a blackened 
plain. 

But Mrs. Ward stood by the gate of her 
home staring, wild-eyed and wondering, at 
a scene she could not understand, whilst 
Maisie clung sobbing to her skirts. 

“ Where’s Jock ? ” cried the child. 

WTiere’s Jock—Jock—Jock ? ” 

Her mother turned and caught the little 
one in her arms. 

Hush, darling! Hush! I can’t bear it,” 
she whispered, and shuddered as she 
thought of the story Sam the boy had 
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brought in, and of how old Andy lay, sick 
almost to death, with a gaping wound in his 
side, within the house. They had begged 
her to ride away, telling her the Indians 
were upon them. But she had refused to 
move or stir till Jock came. 

And now where was Jock ? 

The only answer given was the roaring of 
angry flames growing gradually fainter and 
fainter in the distance. 

She closed her eyes, sick with dread fore¬ 
boding. 

But Maisie’s cry aroused her. 

“ Jock—Jock!” 

Up the path came a figure, singed about 
the hair, with tom and burnt clothing, and 
blackened face. But the lips were smiling 
for all their disfigurement, and the clasp of 
young arms was strong and vigorous. 

“ Jock ! Jock! Oh, thank God! ” 

And then Jock’s reply. 

“ The Indians have gone, mother. 
"We’re safe—quite safe, and it is ‘ thank 
God,’ for—it was the fire saved us—not 
me.” 

But Jock’s mother thought differently as 
she held her son closely in her arms, sob¬ 
bing out her joy and thanksgiving on his 
shoulder. As for Jock’s father—well, 
Jock never told what he said, but he smiled 
over the memory. 


Diamond Cvr Diamond. 


Y ou might not suppose so, but it took me 
simply hours to think of that title. 
I don’t know why it's so much harder to 
name a story than to write one, but it is. 

When I first made up my mind to tell you 
all about the extraordinary affair of the 
ghost last term (and it’s jolly kind of me 
to take the trouble, so mind you buck up 
and take an intelligent interest in my 
accoimt), I first meant to call it ” The Ghost 
of No 3 Dormitory,” but that wm too 
ordinary ; and then I thought of ‘‘ Raeburn 
to the Rescue,” which was awfully good, 
of course, because of the two ‘‘ R’s,” but 
seemed to suggest cowboys and Red Indians 
more than ghosts ; but while I was cudgelling 
ray brains for something better, I got pulled 
up in French over not knowing the English 
idiom for ” A Gascon Gascon et demi,” and 
when the Frog (that is Monsieur Beauvais) 
told me it meant ” Set a thief to catch a 
thief,” or ” Diamond cut diamond,” I saw 
in a flash that there was my title for the 
stwy I was going to write, as plain as pos¬ 
sible. You’ll see why presently. 

I am Foster, and I hope you’ll remember 
that I’m Foster Minor now, and not Foster 
Minimus, since my eldest brother left. I’ve 
been at the Prep, for three years—that is, 
ever since I was nine—and my house-beak 
told mo I should very likely be moved into 
the Upper School next term, which is jolly 
good, because most chaps don’t get moved 
out of the Prep, until they’re thirteen; 
Durrant and Forbes stayed on until they 
were fourteen, but then that’s different, 
and I should hope no one would ever commit 
the gross error of putting them and mo 
together in their minds for a single instant. 
Well, having, as I said, been here for three 
years, and being Foster minor, not a rotter 
like Durrant or Forbes, you must see that 
I’m as well qualified as anyone to tell you 
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about the school, and anything that happens 
there. 

Well, to begin with, I can tell you that 
it’s a ripping old house, not a bit like an 
ordinary school; it was built in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, I believe, or earlier than 
that, and used to be a monastery or some¬ 
thing of that kind, and old l^res with 
spectacles and immense foreheads—the 
sort who poke about among ruins and 
museums, and dig up one town to see if 
there’s another underneath—are always 
coming down, and go toddling round with 
the Head, tapping the walls and asking 
heaps of questions with hugely long words, 
which shows what an awfully interesting 
old place it must be. Inside, it’s all oak 
panelling and twisting corridors and chimney- 
corners ; and outside the ivy is so thick and 
strong that it’s as good as having a rope- 
ladder outside the dormitory windows, as 
I happen to know ; in fact, it’s exactly the 
sort of old place that’s simply bound to 
have a private ghost-story belonging to it, 
and, as it happens, there actually is one, 
though nobody took much notice of it until 
the beginning of last term, when among 
the new kids was Raeburn, whom I men¬ 
tioned before. 

He was the weirdest kid you can possibly 
imagine. He came from India, and looked 
it, being very thin and colourless, with 
enormous dark eyes like caverns; but all 
the same he wasn’t half so ugly as you» 
might think, though it never struck me 
what a good-looking kid he was until my 
Bister—the married one—asked me, when she 
came down to see me with my mater, ‘‘ who 
was that beautiful little boy, with the curlv 
black hair and wonderful eyes ? ” whicn 
was just the sort of thing a girl would say. 
Of course, we rotted Raeburn fearfully 
about it, and called him ” the beautiful little 


boy ” for weeks, which nearly sent him 
mad ; but all the same, he wasn’t half bad, 
and got awfully popular in his first week, 
which was more than most people do. 

He was an interesting sort of chap, could 
act better than anyone else in the Prep., and 
do screamingly funny caricatures; and be 
had weird ideas, knew all sorts of out-of-the- 
way things about charms, and magic, and 
spirits, w'hich he’d picked up in Ind'ia, and 
could tell about them in a way that made you 
feel creepy all over. The first night he 
came, he nearly frightened Morrison, who 
is a very nervous sort of chap, into a fit 
with a story about a ghost that haunted a 
dak-bungalow and made itself generally 
unpleasant to lonely travellers ; he told it in 
a sepulchral sort of voice, sitting up in bed 
in the moonlight, looking at us with those 
dark, burning eyes, and pointing his skinny 
hand at us at the weirdest bits; and when 
he’d done and we were all feeling pretty 
queer, and Morrison was nearly blubbing, 
Davis said rather hastily—to change the 
subject, I believe: 

” By the way, Raeburn, I don’t know 
whether anyone’s told you that this house 
is haunted ? ” 

” Oh, yes ! ” chimed in Morrison, who is 
the smallest kid in the dorm. “ You see, 
Raeburn, this house has a ghost; you see, 
this sort of house always does have a ghost; 
and this house used to ^ a monastery, so the 
ghost was a monk. He was murdered in 
thecorridor outside, and he walks there now 
—^at least, they say he does ; but it’s about 
a hundred years since the last person saw 
him do it, and we don’t believe in him a bit. 
That’s all.” 

Of course, we all fairly howled at Morrison 
for making such a rotten story out of it; it 
was a splendid subject in itself, and if the 
chaps had only had the sense to keep quiet 
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and let me tell Raeburn the story, I could 
have done it ten times better, because I am 
jolly good at that sort of thing. However, 
Raeburn didn't seem to mind ; it was the 
fact that interested him, and ho became 
frantically keen, and wanted to know every 
tiny detail we could tell him about the 
murdered monk. We asked him whether he 
believed in ghosts, and he said he hadn’t 
made up his mind yet, which was why he was 
so interested—he wanted to find out for 
certain if they really did eiist; ho vowed 
he would do something about our ghost 
before the end of the term, and as a matter 
of fact he did, though I think he would have 
been jolly surprised if he’d known what it 
would be. 

Well, it was only about a week after this 
that the ghost appeared. 

You must know that our dorm, is divided 
into separate cubes (one bed to each) by 
white curtains, which we can pull aside in 
the daytime or when we want to talk to 
each other, but which have to be drawn 
at “ lights-out *’; I suppose the idea is to 
prevent ragging, and al^ that we may like 
to feel more or less private. I sleep next to 
Morrison, and in the middle of the night I 
was suddenly awakened by the most un¬ 
earthly screams you can possibly imagine, 
coming from his cube ! 

Of course, the dormitory was awake, and 
out of bed, in about a second. We fairly 
dashed into Morrison’s cube, and found him 
sitting up in bed, as white as his pillow, with 
his eyes wide and wild, simply yelling. For 
the honour of No. 3 dorm. I hasten to add 
that none of us older fellows would have so 
demeaned ourselves for anything on earth, 
human or ghostly; but Morrison, besides 
being awfully delicate, is such an utter kid 
that there was really some excuse for him. 

He was pretty nearly incoherent; we 
managed to make out that he had seen 
It,” but we could not gather at first what 
“ It ” might be, though some of us guessed, 
and look^ over our shoulders. However, 
at last, when Morrison quieted down a bit, 
wo got out of him that the “ thing,” what¬ 
ever it was, had appeared in his cutx;, silent 
and awful—that it nad only stayed a moment 
and then vanished—and that it was all in 
grey, with a kind of hood over its head— 
and at that we all looked at each other 
feeling pretty queer, and Raeburn, who had 
been the last to turn up in Morrison’s cube, 
but was more excited than anyone, shouted 
out; ” The monk, my word ! ” 

Well, we didn’t know what to think about 
it. The house-b3ak, who had come up in 
his dressing-gown to see what the row was 
about, pooh-poohed the idea of its being a 
genuine ghost, but we weren’t so sure 
ourselves. Wo went and ransacked the 
corridor, and every conceivable hiding-place^ 
in case the ghost should have b^en a burglar, 
but there wasn’t a vestige of anyone, and 
none of the chaps in the other dorms, knew 
anything about it. Of course, the obvious 
explanation was that someone had been 
dressing up for a rag, but that couldn’t 
have been so, because everyone swore they 
hadn’t ” by Oak, Ash, and Thom,” which 
is an oath wq found in ” Puck of Pook’s 
Hill," and which anyone in No. 3 dorm, 
would rather die than break. 

We set to work with more energy than 
conviction to persuade Morrison that he had 
dreamed the whole thing; and Davis, who 
is a practical sort of chap, went further, and 
suggested that it w'as all due to the three 
doughnuts and four ices Morrison had had 
at the tuck-.shop the afternoon before. It 
was quite a goc^ sugiro.uion, but for some 
reason or other it made Morrison perfectly 
furious, which seemed to bring him round 
more than anything; however, he was still 


in a most fearful funk, and absolutely 
refused to be left alone in his own cube; so 
Raeburn, who is an awjfuUy good-natured 
chap, took him into his, and whether or not 
they got any sleep for the rest of the night I 
don’t know, but I tell you frankly that / 
didn’t. I’m no more funky than other 
people, and I wasn’t exactly sure that I 
believed in Morrison’s ghost, but I defy 
anyone to feel comfortable at night with 
the chance of there being a murdered monk 
prowling round his bed ! 

We none of us liked it a bit; and we all 
felt that the worst part of all was the ghost’s 
having appeared in a cube. If the old thing 
had only had the decency to keep to its 
own legal hunting-ground, the corridor, it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much, but if it 
was going to ass about in the dormitories, 
that would be a bit too much. As it had 
been what the stodgy sort of uncles tell you 
to be when you’re a kid—“ seen and not 
heard ”—we couldn’t have the satisfaction 
of saying it was ‘‘ rats,” which is the consola¬ 
tion people generally have in a s^tre- 
scare ; and as to Morrison’s having dreamt 
it—well, if he had, well and good, but we 
couldn't prove that he had. 

Of course, the ghost was almost the only 
thing we talked al^ut next day. Some of us 
believed in it, and some didn’t, or said they 
didn’t, but we were all pretty anxious to 
know when the next visitation would be. 
Well, we hadn’t long to wait for that, for the 
very next night it appeared again in exactly 
the same way ! 

Davis was the person afflicted this time, 
and though he didn’t make so much fuss 
about it as Morrison, being a stronger sort 
of chap, you could see he was pretty badly 
scared. His description of the ghost was 
just the same as Morrison’s—a grey, cowled 
figure had appeared silently and awfully in 
his cube, and vanished as it had come; 
and he vowed the thing, whatever it might 
be, wasn’t human—the way it moved and 
its utter silence were supernatural. 

Raeburn suggested that, if Davis hod had 
the grit of a rabbit, he would have dashed 
after the ghost, traced it to its lair, and 
perhaps solved the whole thing, but he 
didn’t seem to relish the idea. My sugges¬ 
tion was that it might have been doughnuts 
in Davis’s case as well as Morrison’s; but 
Raeburn, who was nearly mad with excite¬ 
ment about it, thought not, and said some¬ 
thing about there being ” more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,” which, for some reason or 
other, seemed to impress Morrison fearfully, 
though I’m certain he hadn’t a notion what it 
meant; but ever since Raeburn had been 
so decent to Morrison when he w-as scared 
over the ghost, the kid had had a sort of 
dog-like affection for him, and was ready to 
be ruoressed by everything he said or did. 

However, after the second apparition, 
things quieted down again. The ghost 
seemed to be fed up with haunting, and let 
us alone. After several nights unmolested, 
the general excitement began to wear off a 
bit, and we were beginning to sleep ordi¬ 
narily again, and to think that perhaps, after 
all, the doughnuts theory had been the right 
one, when one morning Raeburn dashed up 
to me, whije and breathless, clutched me, 
and gasped : 

“ I say, Bantam ” (the chaps call me 
Bantam, though I can’t think why), “ have 
you heard ? ” 

‘‘ No,” I said, “ at least—heard what f 
Whatever’s up now ? ” 

“ Blobs is leaving ! ” said Raeburn. 

Now, Blob^, otherwise Smithers, is the 
knife-and-boot boy. He is a very decent 
chap—he once got me a Scotch terrier pup, 
and has a gift for w'histling part-songs that I 


should very much like to possess myself— 
but all the same, though I was sorry he was 
going, I couldn’t see why it should put 
Raeburn, who had only been at the school a 
few weeks himself, into such a frantic state, 
and said so. 

“ But—but—don’t you kn-know why 
he’s leaving ? ” said Raeburn, stuttering 
with excitement. 

Then I began to see what he was driving 
at, and I got excited too. 

“ D’you mean—anything to do with the 
ghost ? ” I said. 

‘‘ He’s seen it I ” Raeburn almost screamed. 
" He saw it last night, in the corridor, and 
it scared him so b^ly he’s off. I’ve been 
talking to him for ages ; you can come on, 
too, and hear what he says about it! ” 

We found Blobs in an outhouse, ” the 
centre of an excited crowd,” as they say in 
books. Half the Prep, was there listening 
to him, and he was holding forth in great 
style, and gesticulating with a half-cleaned 
boot; but the hand he held it with was 
shakv, and his face looked pastier than 
usual. When we got to him he was in the 
middle of an harangue. 

“ CJomin’ right along the corridor, it 
was,” he was saying. ” I was just a-taking 
them boots, wot I’d forgot, to Mr. ’Unt’s 
door, an’ it come right by me—an* never 
seed me, nor nothin’, though I was as close 
to it as wot I am to you—in them hawful 
grey clothes, with the ’ood-thing over its 
’ead. Froze me blood, it did, an’ I wouldn’t 
stay in the bloomin’ plice another day, not 
if the gov’nor was to pay me a fortun’,” 
and he gave a shiver that anyone could see 
was real. 

He evidently had plenty more to say, 
but I didn’t wait to hear it, for just then 
Raeburn gave me a look that I knew meant 
” Come on quick; I’ve got something to tell 
you ! ” and bolted out of the shed. I found 
him waiting for me in the quadrangle, and 
if he’d been excited before, he was nearly 
crazy now. He said ; 

” Look here ! I’ve got a notion. I’m 

E to do something, and it’ll be the 
at thing I’ve ever done. If it comes 
off all right, I may solve one of the greatest 
of human problems, or, on the other hand, 
I may be done for altogether, but I shall 
risk it.” 

I told him that, if those were the only 
two possible results, the last was much the 
likeliest, so he’d better give up his idea, 
whatever it was; but he didn’t see that at 
all, and started off again. 

‘‘ The monk was murdered in the corridor 
outside our dorm. ; he probably entered 
the cubes from outside, where Blobs saw 
him—anyhow, the corridor is the place that’s 
haunted—that is, if there really is a ghost 
at all, which is what I’m going to find out, 
if I die for it! ” and he looked just like chaps 
do on the stage when they're accused by the 
villain of something they haven’t done. 

” How ? ” I ask^ ; and he said, ” I shall 
lie in wait for it. I’ll sit up watching for 
it in the corridor—all night, it necessary— 
and when the thing turns up. I’ll find out if 
it 8 a real ghost or not. If it Is, and if I 
survive to prove it, I shall be the greatest 
discoverer of the day ; and if it’s only some 
chap ragging, it will be jolly good sport to 
bring him to earth.” 

I couldn’t help admitting it was a good 
idea, but all the same I advised him to give 
it up—ghost-hunting at midnight didn’t 
sound to me cheery work; but Raeburn 
only said : ‘‘ The post of danger is the jwst 
of honour,” which would have impres.sed me 
much more if I hadn’t happened to know 
he’d ju.^t been reading The Talisman.” I 
knew, because the b<x>k was mine-—a prize 
for arithmetic—and he’d borrowed it without 
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leave and given it back all over jammy 
thumb-marks. 

He told the other chaps in No. 3 dorm, 
what he meant to do, and though I'm certain 
they wouldn’t have done it themselves for 
anything, they were all very keen on the 
notion—all, that is, except Morrison, who 
did nothing but talk about the frightful risk, 
and how fine it was of Raeburn to take it, 
which, of course, was the way of all others to 
make him set on doing what he said. 

I don't Ixjlievo Raeburn liked it himself 
when it came to the point, but he'd gone too 
far then to draw back. He'd ma<le up his 
mind to wait until the coast was clear— 
that is, until after the hou^e-beak had gone 
round the dormitories—and then, when there 
was no likelihood of anyone disturbing him 
except the monk himself, to go out into the 
corridor and ait there and wait for whatever 
should happen. We asked him what he 
should do if the ghost really did turn up and 
prove to be the real thing, but he said it 
was no good planning anything beforehand, 
because in great emergencies people always 
did something they’d never dreamed of 
until that moment—which was quite true, 
though, of course, it was only another way 
of saying that he hadn’t the least idea what 
to do. 

He liked the notion less and less as the 
time for carrying it out got nearer and 
nearer. It was a gusty night, with a moan¬ 
ing wind and moonlight coming in uncertain 
sort of patches ; the corridor looked creepy 
enough in itself, even without the ghost, and 
while he was waiting in the dormitory for 
the house-beak’s footsteps to die away, 
Raeburn tried hard to get some other chap 
to “ share the campaign,” as he expressed it. 
However, no one was keen, so he called us a 
set of funks, and said that perhaps, if wo 
found his mangled remains in the passage 
next morning, wo should be sorry we hadn’t 
shired his fate, though it really didn’t 
seem particularly likely that we should 
want to be mangled, too; and then he 
corrected him5olf, and said no, there wouldn’t 
be any remains, because ghosts didn’t do 
that, but that the horror would probably 
turn him into a gibbering idiot. Davis 
tried to buck him up by pointing out that 
in that case we shouldn’t notice much 
difference, and Raeburn flung his bolster 
at him and went into the corridor. 

I suppose it would sound much finer and 
more sympathetic if I could say that my 
harrowing anxiety about Raeburn kept me 
awake all night; but, as a matter of fact, 
half-an-hour after he’d gone out of his cube 
I was asleep, and the next thing I knew was 
that it was daylight, and Raeburn himself 
was standing over me, giving me “ cold pig ” 
with a wet sponge. 

“ Hullo ! ” I said, sitting up. “ So you’re 
not mangled yet! How did you get on ? 
"^yhat did you see ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Raeburn, very grumpily. 

“ Didn’t the old beggar turn up, then ? ” 

“ No.” grunted Raeburn, getting into bed, 
•* it didn’t. I was out in that wretched cold 
passage the whole night, watching for the 
thing, while you rotters were snoring in here, 
and didn’t get a sign of it. It’s a beastly 
shame ! ” 

He seemed to think the ghost ought to 
have known he was watching for it, and that 
it was jolly bad form on its part not to have 
brought off a special haunting act that night 
for his special benefit; but it seemed to 
me he was lucky to have got off so well. 
He was very cross and snappy—which, 
considering he’d been up all night, wasn’t 
to be wondered at—and wouldn’t tell us 
anything about the sort of time he had had, 
except that it had been an awful bore and 
very cold ; but afterwards, when he wasn’t 


so sore about it, I got out of him privately 
that it had been a^ut the most perfectly 
beastly experience of his life. 

It was only a little past ten when he went 
out into the corridor, and there was a long 
night before him. The old oak gallery was 
very still and dark ; the only light was the 
white patches of moonlight that lay on the 
floor, broken and uncertain from the clouds 
scudding across the moon ; and in the deep 
shadows anything might have been lurking, 
either ghosts or burglars—and after a bit 
Raeburn began to feel as if he would have 
welcomed the latter like long-lost brothers, 
for the sake of company. He’d settled 
himself in a window-seat to watch for the 
monk; the wind was moaning round the 
house in a creepy, sinister sort of way, and 
the far-off noise of the sea sounded very 
weird. Raeburn began to hear ail sorts of 
queer creakings, and w'ailings, and muffie»l 
steps—or think he did ; all the most grisly 
stories he’d ever read or heard of came into 
his head, and he fancied about twenty times 
that the ghost was coming when it wasn’t. 
It was awfully cold, and he got deadly 
tired, and altogether had never had such a 
ghastly time before ; and at last, w’hen it 
struck four, and daylight began to come, 
he knew that the monk wasn’t going to turn 
up, and went back to his dorm.—jolly 
thankful to have the night over, but pretty 
sick at having gone through so much for 
nothing. 

The chaps rotted him about his failure, 
which was rather a shame, considering that 
they wouldn’t have dreamed of trying 
themselves ; and Davis scored off him by 
pretending he had turned into a gibbering 
idiot from horror and, when Raeburn vow’ed 
he hadn’t seen anything horrifying, saying, 
** Poor chap ! Memory gone, too.” I think 
it was partly being ragged so fearfully that 
made Raeburn decide to have at least one 
more try before he was beaten ; in a queer 
way of his own, he is a very dogged sort of 
chap, and w'hen he told us he was going to 
sit up and watch again the next night, I 
knew he meant it. 

He probably liked the prospect even less 
than before, knowing what it would be like ; 
but I must say he was rather plucky, and 
he stuck to it, and settled himself to watch 
just as before. Of course, if he’d been 
caught, he might have got into a fearful 
row, but there was precious little danger 
of his being caught by anyone at that time 
of night—at least, by anyone except the 
monk. 

Now, I think I mentioned before that 
Morrison is only the merest kid ; but I want 
to make quite sure that you thoroughly 
understand that, because what happens next 
sounds so fearfully kiddish. 

About midnight I was waked out of a 
ripping dream about playing for the Upper 
School first eleven, and making a double 
century and the hat-trick, and saw Morrison 
standing shivering by my bed. 

** Hullo! ” I said. ‘‘ What’s up ? ” and 
then I saw that the kid was half blubbing. 

He said: ” Oh, Bantam, it’s atout 

Raeburn. It’s too ghastly ! ” 

” What about him ? ” I asked, and I felt 
rather cold all of a sudden—Morrison was 
enough to make anyone feel jumpy, and I 
thought of what Raeburn had said about 
“ mangled remains.” 

Morrison shivered a lot more, and said : 
” Oh, Foster, I can’t stand it I He’s out 
there now—in the corridor—waiting for It ! 
I couldn’t sleep last night, thinking about 
him; it seems so c-caddish to leave him 
alone with It! ” 

Well, put that way, it certainly did sound 
rather unsporting, but I wasn’t going to bo 
told so by a kid like Morrison. I said : 


“ Well, if you think so, why don’t you go 
and join him, and see if he’s all right ? ” 

The kid started really blubbing, and said r 
” Oh, B-Bantam, I c-can’t—not by myself 1 
Pleas^e come too! You—you haven’t 
seen It—and I have—and it's too simply 
awful ! ” 

Well, that wasn’t a particularly en¬ 
couraging way of asking me to join the 
ghost-hunt, i wished Morrison wouldn’t 
keep calling the ghost “ It ”—it sounde 
twice as creepy—and also that he wouldn c 
seem so jolly certain the thing was real, when 
I’d been trying all the time to think it was 
only nightmare, or a chap ragging, or some¬ 
thing ; but still, as the kid himself was ready 
to go, I couldn't refuse to go with him—it 
would look too like fun^ig—so I told 
Morrison not to be a silly little ass, and got 
my slippers and a candle, and went into the 
gallery with him. 

Then, w'hen we stood in the corridor, we 
really did get a bit of a shock; for there 
wasn’t a sign of Raeburn—not a vestige-— 
and w'e knew' he hadn’t gone back to his cube, 
because w'e’d just pasKod through it I 

W’e called to him, but nobody answered. 
Then we looked at each other, and I can only 
hope I didn’t look as scared as Morrison did ; 
and just because I shouldn’t have wanted 
to think about it, I thought of a beastly 
story that I’d forgotten for years, about a 
chap w'ho mixed himself up with ghosts 
and got spirited aw'ay and was never seen 
again. 

We were both starting to speak at once, 
when all of a sudden Morrison broke off, 
and, clutching me with a sort of half- 
suffocated scream, ten times w'orse than hia 
yells the other night, pointed down the 
corridor, with his hand shaking like anything. 

I Bwmng round, and saw’—the ghost! 

There wasn’t any doubt whatever about it. 
The thing was exactly like what Morrison and 
Davis h<^ described—a grey, silent, cowled 
figure moving in an unearthly, unseeing sort 
of way—in fact, exactly the conventional 
ghost that you read about—and ‘‘ every 
inch ” the murdered monk I 

I don’t know how other chaps have felt 
when they've seen ghosts, but the effect on 
mo was to make me feel sort of numb all 
over; I couldn't shout, and I couldn’t 
move—I could only stand there, stuck still, 
watching the thing as if it fascinated me. 

The ghost came nearer and nearer— 
still in that weird, gliding w'ay—it was almost 
on us, and I could see under its cowl—could 
see dark eyes in a white face. Something 
seemed queerly familiar—and then, all of a 
sudden, the world seemed to turn topsy¬ 
turvy as I sate, and I shouted out 
** Raeburn / / ” 

For Raeburn it was—Raeburn himself, in 
a grey dressing-gown, with the hood pulled 
over his head like a monk’s cowl. But he 
never answered, and passed by us without a 
look or sign, moving in the stiff, eerie way 
of the somnambulist, and went into our 
dormitory, and I saw he was walking in 
his sleep. 

Then the whole meaning of the thing 
flashed on me, and on Morrison too, and 
we both simply collapsed on the corridor 
floor and laughed and laughed as if we were 
never going to stop. 

Of course, the row brought the other chaps 
into the gallery, and the masters as well: 
and when they understood, they saw as 
clearly as Morrison and I did how screamingly 
funny it was. The notion of Raeburn 
having taken all that frantic lot of trouble— 
sitting out in the gallery the whole of one 
night, and half the next, to solve the mystery 
of his own apparition—being, no doubt, 
in a deadly fu^ for fear he himself should 
appear to himself—getting up that elaborate 
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ghost-hunt with him-elf for the quarry— 
was too simply killing ! 

When I remembered how he hod braggc^l 
to me about perhaps being “ the greatest 
discoverer of the age,” when all he'd dis¬ 
covered was himself, sleep-walking—and how 
decent he’d been to Morrison over the shock 
h^ himself had given him—oh, it was i)erfect ! 
Of course, it solved the whole business. H s 
“ vanishing ” had simply meant going in^o 
his own cube—but it was no wonder if 
Morrison and Davis exaggerated a bit, 
being waked up suddenly and seeing him, 
for you’ve no idea how ghostly he looke<l by 
moonlight; sleep-walking people move in 

& 


such a weird, silent way; and as to his monk’s 
gown—just get into a grey hooded dressing- 
gown your elf and try the effect; it’s a 
perfect “ Friar of Orders Grey ” get-up— 
cowl, girtlle, and all. 

As for Raeburn—the expression of that 
poor wretched chap’s face when he w'as 
w'ake l and made to understand that he’d 
been through tho e ghostly—and ghastly— 
ordeals simply to entrap himself, I shall 
never forget as long as I live. 

However, though of course he was rotted 
about it, lie didn’t get into any row about 
his ghost-hunting—indeed, I believe tho 
masters thought it was very plucky of him. 

& 


He had always been an excitable sort of 
chap, rather subject to sleep-walking, and 
just then his mind had been running on the 
murdered monk, which I suppose set him on 
to impersonating him in his sleep. 

Blobs was recalled, and polishes boots at 
the Prep, to this day ; and whether the 
gallery is really haunted, or the story is all 
a fake, 1 can't say; but at all events, we’ve 
seen no more ghosts since Raeburn’s attempt 
at being—and discovering—one. 

Now you understand why I called this 
story “ Diamond Cut Diamond ! ” Set 
a thief to catch a thief ”—sot a ghost to 
catch a ghost—see ? 


Nicknames. 


“ You jig, you amble, and you lisp and 
nickname God's creatures.'^ 

r iY nicknamed God’s creatures lorg 
before the da} s of Shakespeare. Trace 
of the custom has been found among tho 
hieroglyphics of mighty Egypt, w'hile the 
wit of the Grecian Empire delighted to 
exercise itself in verbal caricature. Pericles 
was calletl ” Onion Head ” by his enemie.s; 
and a king of Maccrlouia, liberal in promises 
but sparing in performance, was niekname<l 
by his contemporaries “ Doson ”—the man 
“ about to give.” The Arabs, too, were 
prone to ridicule of this character, and it is 
recorded of Mohammed, the founder of I.slain, 
that he christened a cat lover ” Abu Horei- 
rah ”—Father of the Cat. To this day in 
Oriental towms the gamins use that prefix— 
Abu—in the composition of epithets of 
obloquy or respect. 

Monarchs have always been popular sub¬ 
jects for the nickname, and by its use their 
subjects have marked their character for 
all time. Records die and are forgotten, 
but a nickname lives on to crystallise a life’s 
achievement in a word. Will the w'orld 
ever dissociate Edward vii. from “ The 
Peacemaker ” ? 

William Rufus, Edward Longshanks, Henry 
BeaucUrk, “ Bluff King Hal,” Bloody Mary, 
** Good Queen BesvS,” “ The Merry Monarch,” 
“ The Old Pretender,” ‘‘ The Young Pre¬ 
tender,” ‘‘ The Lion of the North ”^-each 
hits off a trait or stamps a character upon 
the mind of succeeding generations. 

No community of schoolboys is readier 
to catch at an appropriate name than 

The House of Commons, 

and honourable members find themselves 
addressed in many manners not meditated at 
their baptism. In “ The Great Commoner ’ 
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and ” The Bottomless Pit ” we have in¬ 
stances of the most happy designation, 
while “ The Triumphant Exciseman ” did 
quaint justice to Sir Robert Walpole’s talent. 
Hamilton. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, who spoke once and once only in 
the House, has gone down to history as 
” Single-Si>eech Hamilton ” ; but one of tho 
wittiest nicknames ever bestowed upon the 
spur of the moment, and designed to bring 
its bearer to ridicule and popular contempt, 
was that bestowed by Pitt upon Greville, 
Prime Minister of the day. Greville should 
have been careful to steer clear from the 
infecting area of a popular song. Defending 
certain taxes in the Budget, he begged of 
his critics to tell him w'here the substitutes for 
such taxes could come from. “ Let them 
tell me where, sir,” he inquiretl in a plain¬ 
tive monotone, ” I say, sir, let them tell 
me where ? I am entitled to say, where ? ” 
Pitt had been provoked by Greville, and as 
the Premier paused on his inquiry, Pitt 
murmured, in a whine resembling Greville’s, 
a line of the well-known song, ‘‘ Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where ? ” From that 
moment George Greville was known over 
the country as “ The Gentle Shepherd,” 
and the lampoonists and caricaturists of the 
day turned the nickname to the political 
capita! of his opponents. “ Prosperity 
Robinson ” and “ Adversity Hume ” are 
sobriquets nigh forgotten, but “ Parsley 
Peel ” is remembered to this day in Lan¬ 
cashire. ‘‘ Dizzy ” “ Pam,” and ” Randy ” 
are affectionate and obvious, while ‘‘ The 
Grand Old Man ” will always be more 
eloquent than volumes of biography. 

Sir Robert Peel created the Metropolitan 
Police—can you imagine the time when 
policemen will not be Iwown as “ Bobbies ” 
and •* Peelers ” ? 

The origin of national nicknames is some¬ 


times less obscure. John Bull ” is derived 
from Dr. Arbuthnot’s satire of that title, 
published in 1721. The Irishman owes 
“ Pat ” and “ Paddy ” to his patron saint, 
St. Patrick. “ Sandie ” for the Scots is 
a contraction of Alexander, their most 
popular name, and the Welshman’s ” Taffy ” 
is a corruption of Davy, for David, their 
archbishop and saint. 

“ Brother Jonathan ” and “ Uncle Sam ” 
arose quite strangely. The former, tho 
most popular nickname in the United States, 
arose out of the person of 

Jonathan Trumball, Governor of 
Connecticut. 

In cases of emergency Washington never 
failed to consult this Jonathan Trumball. 
“ We must refer the matter to Brother 
Jonathan,” he was wont to remark, when 
none around him could offer a solution of 
some difficulty or advice in some dilemma. 
On all occasions “ Brother Jonathan ” 
proved himself equal to his chief’s confidence, 
until “Brother Jonathan ” became a synonym 
for shrewdness and sagacity, and thence 
was generally adopted os a by-word for 
the national character. “ Uncle Sam 
originated more queerly still. It was bora 
of a vulgar misconception of the meaning of 
the initial letters U.S.—United States. It 
became the duty of a popular official to mark 
these letters U.S. on all Government pro¬ 
perty, and a joke obtained currency among 
his numerous acquaintances that all goods 
so marked had passed through the hands of 
“ Uncle Sam.” Far and wide the joke 
spread, until eventually it was considered 
too good to drop, and the Government 
became familiarly known as Uncle Sam. 
From the Government to the nation waa 
an easy step. 






Correspondence. 


B. J. Babbage.—G o to the railway bookstall and pet 
** The Motor," price one penny, every week, and 
among tho advertisements and otlier matter you will 
find all your questions fully answered. The u^uai 
plan Is to learn to drive. Then spend a month or ^o 
at some works, and alter tliat short spell of practical 
experience obtain your situation. 

Busneus.—There is a chapter about it in “ Choosing 
a Boy’s Career,” price fourteenpeuce, post free, of 
Simpkin, M arshal l & Co., London. 

J. B. M. (Earachi).—Tlie ** coin " is a brass counter, 
sudi as used to be sold at threepence a dozen. 


Cycle Novelties.—Q uite so. On page S78, in the 
third column, F'ig. lilB should be described as " Front 
Wliecl ’’ Extension." 

Numismatist. —The rubbings are not clear enough. If 
you take the coins to the Coin Department of the 
liriti-ih Mu-oum, in Great Russell Street, you can pet 
them ^lentified while you wait, free of (^arge, but 
you will not get tliera valued. 11 they are of copper 
they are not worth much. 

W. L. B.—To begin with get " Tlie Sea,” price fifteen- 
pence, post free, of Messrs. Spottiswoode 6t Co., Ltd., 
New Street Square, E.O. 


J. r.—Quite a mistake. There Is no market for 
crumpled foil; the staff is given sway to begin with. 

D. C. CHAMBF.RLA1N.—You will find all about it, with 
lists of .sites and charges, and much besides, in “ITie 
Handbook of tho Amateur CampingC lab," obtainable 
of the Secretary, 6 Duke Street, .\delphJ, W.C. 

J. White and A. Haley.—'T he book is worth reading 
and keeping, and would fetch about a .shilling at a 
.sale. Tliere are very few old books that are worth 
their published price. They were intended to be kept 
and not made money out of at an auCtiOD some 
centuries afterwards. 



SPORTS & GAMES 

of 

every description. 

When ordeHna 
please mnntlon _ 
**B,O.P.** ^^-**'"*'*** 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS 
LTDi COMPLETE OUTFITTERS. 


IIT 


&. 118 C 

IM 1 I 1 L.K srr. 


CHEAPSIDE 


COS'FUIVEE^ S. 


As used by the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 


Navy Cotton Web 

Superior quality. 

Best quality. 

Navy, Black or Cardinal 
Cashmere Navy . 


28 to 36. 40. 

1/- 1/3 

11 /- per doz. 
1/6 1/11 

16 6 per doz. 
. 2/6 2/6 

. 27/- per doz. 
3/6 3/6 

39/- per doz. 


In ordering please send Chest 
measurement. 


bathing drawers. 


Twills. Navy or Turkey 
Sateen. Navy or Scarlet 

Flannelette . 

Ordinary . 


. 7d. 

.54d. 

.3id. 

8d. and lid. 


^ The ^ 

SURREY DRIVER. 


Thoronghly 

Seasoned 
Beet English 

Willow. 

Perfectly 
Balanced. The 
construction of 
theHandloadds 
a force of power 
in driving ob¬ 
tained by the 
exceptional 

Grip. 


Send f6r 

SUMMER 

SPORTS 

LIST. 


Men'. Full Sixe. 
Single Spring 
Handle. 15/9. 
Ditto. Double 
Spring Randle, 

Ditto, Specially 
Elected. 91/-. 
Youths No. 6, 

12/9. 

Harrow Sixe. 
Double Spring 
Handle. Selec¬ 
ted Bladee. 

15/9. 


EVERYTHINa 

for 

CRICKET, 
TENNIS, 
CROQUET, 
BOWLS, Ac. 


JOHN PIOOOTT’S BOUNDARY BALL 


When ordering please give 
waist measurement. 
Postage lid. 


CRICKET BOOTS. 


Wliite Canvas. Plain 
Bed Rubber Soles, 

4/11, 6/11. 
Buckskin. 8/11, 
10/9. 12/6, 14/e. 
16/6. 


Specially Selec¬ 
ted Hide Covers, 
Best Cork and 
Worsted Quilts, 
5/3 each. 
30/-4-dox. 


Tha “Mapvol” 

3/- each. 

The “ Park ” 
3/3 each, 

** Superior 
Match ” 4/6 

each. Postage on 
one Ball. ‘2d. 


SPECIAL OFFER. DUKE’S CRICKET BALLS. 

Usual Price A/-. 4/G. S/6. Our Special Price, 

a/ll, 3/3, 2/9. 


and 


C. Brandauer&Co.’s 

(UMITBD) 

Circular-Pointed Pens. 


1000 


REPUTATION OP 

_ 40 

YEARS. 


-- STYLISH SUITS. 

^ The “BEDFORD" SUIT. ^ 

The quality of these snite 
is such that combined 
with the price wo do not 
hesitate to say they can¬ 
not be beaten and must 
give every satisfaction. 

Quality A.-Slxe a 16/0: 

0. 17/6. 10 . 16 6; 11 , 

19 6 . 1 - 2 . 20 6. 

Quality B.—Sixe 8.18/6 ; 

0, 10/6; 10. 20 6; 11. / 

21/6 : 12, 22/6. I 

Quality C,-Sixe H. 22/-; // 

8. 28/-: 10 . 24/-; 11 . I 

25/-: 1/. 26/-. . 

Quality D.— 81 x 0 «. 24/-; f 

8. 26/- ; 10. 26/-. 11. 211-. L 

12. 28,/-. I // 

Patterns A self measnre- 
ment forms post free. I I 

CRICKET, TENNIS i M 

CROQUET OUTFITS. ^ 

CRIOKCTINQ n 

BLAZESa \\ 

Striped Flannel, \\ 

6/11, 7/11. 0/11 each. V 

Pin Stripe Helton, \\ 

4/6 each. \\ 

PlainNavy trim med Cord W 

or Ribbon. 6/11 each., Tj 

CRICKETINQ 
UMPIRE COATS. 

Best Washing Drill. 

4/11. 5/11. 7/11 each. 

Postage 4d. on above 
goods. 

CAPS, BELTS, 

TIES, Ac. 

CplokeC □Dx'oaaoiepaiB 

White Haiinel. thoronghly shrank. Ready made. 

4/11, 6/-, 7/6, 9/-, 10/6 per pair. 

To order, 10/6, 14/6, 10/0 per pair. 

Cx*tol«;eCinitf 

White Flannelette. 1/11 each. White Flannel. 8/9, 
4/9, 6/6, 7'11 each. White Oxford Shirto, 2/6, 

3 0, 4/0 each. Postage 9d. 



8pil.e:iedid arrAMPS 

A Marvellous Offer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will bo also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHILI mew issue). 
CHINA. BRITISH COLONIALS. &c. Postage Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P.O. Postage abroad 4d. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS (B.O.P. Dtpt.) 6ranyilli Nd.. Barnit. 


MEDALS. These s«rie 8 

rounded by 

Special Process. Assorted Sample 
Boxes 6d.« to be obtained from all 
Stationers. If out of stock, send Seven 
Stamps direct to the Works, Pirmingbam. 
Attention is also draivn to their 

^ PATENT ANTI-BLOTTING PENS. 


Jnst Beady. Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

JACK SAFFORD: 

A. TALE OF THE EAST COAST. 

By WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

With Coloured Illustrations. 

London: “B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


ACCUMULATORS (BEST AND CHEAPEST) 

A R FOR BOAT AND OTHER MOTORS, 

POCKET LAMPS AND IGNITION SETS. _ 


THE KENSINGTON MODEL DOCKYARD, 
185 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W. 


English Pocket and Sporter Knives. 

B.S A. CYCLES. FISHING TACKLE, 

Athletic, Sporting and Photographic Accessories. 



9S“ It must b« distinctly nnderstood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Exchange Advertisements, 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
against sending articles on approval, until they have made enquiries ns to the bona ftaes 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisements in this column is 

3 d. fox* 12 inToPds, 

and a halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B.O P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept those small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 

FOR SALE. 

20 BIRD EGGS, different, rarest specimens; price lx., price lists Id. stamp.— 
Hcdhpith. Hunteroak, Allendale. Northumberland. 

VIOLIN AND CASE, i sixe, sell or exchange for full sixe; cost aij.—M cll^n. 
Henry Street, Tunstall. 

MODEL YACHT, .W Ins. long, fully rigged. 21 j.: smaller one. 18 Ins. long. 10*.; 

approval.—16 Stradbroke Road. Gorleston-on-Soa. 

STAMPS t Bargain packet of 50. including Persia, Chill. West Indies. Argentina. Cosla 
Rica. Haytl. China, Colonials. &c.. Id. post free.—REX. 71 Heath Road, StapcnhiU. 
Burton-onTrent. 

WANTED. 

JOHANN CREMER, Norden. Llntelerstrasse 6. Germany, college boy, eighteen, wants 
correspondence, exchange of coins with one of same ago. 


DON’T FORGET to take a copy 

of EVERYBODY’S STORY MAGAZINE 
with you when you go for your holidays. 
Sold everywhere, 4Jd. neL 
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A Chat about Apes. 


T here are fow creatures that appeal 
to us more than the apes, principally 
tor the reason that they are the highest of 
the lower animals and stand closest to man. 
Yet, 1 fear, many of us merely regard them 
as large monkeys, watch them at their 
frolics and gambols, and then inwardly 
marvel at their human likeness. A little 
knowledge hero will readily show the 
position the apes hold in the scale of animal 
life and help us to understand them better. 
Strictly speaking, an ape is not a monkey. 
It has no tail. It belongs to the order 
known as the anthropoid apes, which includes 
four distinct species—namely, the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-utan, and gibbon. 

The gorilla, of course, is by far the largest, 
and, by reason of its shorter arms and longer 
L'gs, it is really the nearest to man. It is 
the only ape that walks erect w’ithout being 
taught, and that spends a considerable por¬ 
tion of its life upon the ground. In bulk it 
is larger than the average man, and its arms 
and chest are of enormous proportions. It 
inhabits only a very small area in West 
Africa, directly on the Equator, between the 
Gaboon and Congo River, and extending 
only two hundred miles back from the 
coast. It is very shy, and so difficult to 
approach in these dark and tangled forests 
that very few white men have seen gorillas in 
their native haunts. 

Nevertheless, the existence of the gorilla 
was known to the ancients. Hanno, the 
Carthaginian, mentions them so far back 
as 500 years b.c. But it was left to the 
famous African traveller, Du Chaillu, to 
explore Gorilla Land and give to the world 
the first authentic account of this strange 
creature. 

His description of his first encounter 
with the gorilla makes thrilling reading: 
“ It stood about a dozen yards from us,” 
he wTites, ‘‘ and was a sight I think I never 
shall forget. Nearly six feet high (he 
proved four inches shorter), with immense 
body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely glaring deep grey eyes and a 
hellish expression of face, which seemed to 
mo like some nightmare vision; there 
stood before us the king of the African 
forest. He was not afraid of us. He stood 
there and beat his breast with his huge 
fists till it resounded like an immense bass 
drum, which is their mode of offor’ng 
<lcfiance; sometimes giving vent to roar 
af ter roar. 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 

*' The roar of the gorilla is the most singular 
and awful noise heard in these African 
woods. It begins with a sharp bark like an 
angry dog, then glides into a deep bass roll, 
which literally and closely resembles the roll 
of distant thunder along the sky, for which 
I have been sometimes tempted to take 
it when I did not see the animal. His eyes 


began to flash fiercely, for ve stood motion¬ 
less on the defensive, and the crest of short 
hair which stands on his forehead began to 
twitch rapidly up and down, while his 
powerful fangs were shown as he again sent 
forth a tremendous roar. He advanced 
a few steps, then stopped to utter that 
hideous roar again ; advanced again, and 


finally stopped when at the distance of about 
six yards from us, and then, just as ho began 
another of his roars, beating his breast with 
rage, we fired and killed him.” 

In the Natural History Museum at 
Tring may be seen a stuffed specimen of a 
gorilla, considered by many to be the best 
in Europe. It is a large male, and was 


killed b}’ Mr. H. Paschen, a German trader, 
near Tsonu Town, in (Jerman Cameroon 
Country, some tw’o hundred and forty miles 
north of the Equator, in 1901. This animal, 
photographed in the flash with three natives 
beside it for compari.son to show' its enormous 
size, was shot in a tree, apparently without 
difficulty or danger. It measured 6 fL 
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4 ^in. in height; its chest, arms, and 
sjioulders were of gigantic proportions, and 
its weight was estimated at 500 lb. Twelve 



Chimpanzee. 


men were required to carry it from the 
jungle to the village where it was photo¬ 
graphed. It was subsequently mounted by 
Mr. J. F. G. UmlaufT. of Hamburg, and 
purchased by the Hon. Walter Rothschild. 

The hair of the gorilla, which is ringed 
with alternate stripes of black and grey, 
like that of other apes, grows on its arms 
in two directions, for the hairs on the lower 
arm point backwards towards the elbow’, 
and from the shoulder to the elbow’ they 
point downwards. When the tropical rain 
descends in torrents, the gorilla sits down 
and folds its arms over its chest; the rain 
runs dow’n the arms, shooting off at the 
elbows; the arms, therefore, serve as a 
thatch to keep the body of the creature dry. 
The chest, face, and palms of the hands and 
feet are bare, the skin here being an intense 
black. 

The countenance of the creature is very 
ugly and even repulsive. The e^^s are 
deeply sunken, the jaws are massive and 
heavy, while it is practically devoid of a 
forehead. It is in the formation of the 
skull where the gorilla principally differs 
from man. The low and compressed brain 
case indicates a very low' order of intelligence. 
The lips are devoid of the red on the edges, 
as in the human face, w hile the male possesses 
long and powerful canine teeth, sufficient 
proof to proclaim the savage wild beast. 

Its powerful build, massive chest and 
shoulueis, and long arms make the gorilla 
the terror of all animals that inhabit the 
forests. It is a match for a lion and will 
not hesitate to drive away an elephant. 
This it does by creeping up to the creature 


and delivering a powerful blow with a stick 
upon its trunk as it is feeding. 

Unfortunately the animal is by nature 
sullen and sulky, and attempts to rear the 
gorilla in captivity have not been successful. 
From time to time a number of j’oung 
gorillas have been brought to Europe, but 
the}' have never lived longer than a few’ 
months. They sulk, often refuse food,will 
not exercise, and die of indigestion 

The chimpanzee is about one-third smaller 
than the gorilla, but much more intelligent. 
The name chim¬ 
panzee signifies “ a 
small bush man.” 

There are two 
kinds, the com¬ 
moner found north 
of the Equator 
and the rarer spe¬ 
cies which inhabits 
only a narrow dis¬ 
trict south of the 
Equator. Accord¬ 
ing to native 
reports this latter 
species meet to¬ 
gether for music 
—of a sort—and 
(lancing. The^' 
erect a kind of 
circular “ drum ” 
of clay, about two 
feet high. They 
collect this clay 
from the banks of 
a stream and build 
their drums on 
what are, to all 
intents and pur¬ 
poses, beds of peat 
which abound in the forest where they 
dwell. When the clay hardens it gives out, 
when beaten, a prolonged and (Irum-liko 
sound which can be heard at a considerable 
distance. These songs and dances generally 
take place at night. Two or three chimpan¬ 
zees sit down by the drums and beat them 
with their* hancls while the rest dance and 
caper about. When one drum-beater tires, 
another takea his place, and so the dance 
continues for hours. For a long time this 
story was disbelieved, but it has been 
fully verified by travellers. 

Although little is know’n of the chimpanzee 
in its wild state, much has been written 
about it in a state of captivity. A female 
chimpanzee at Dresden learned to use a 
gimlet, to open a lock by turning the key, 
to wring out wet clothes, and to blow’ her 
nose w'ith a pocket-handkerchief. She 
w ould take off her keeper’s boots, and then 
scramble with them to a place beyond his 
reach. When he asked her for his boots 
she would throw’ them at his head. Another 
chimpanzee showed a talent for window’ 
cleaning. Taking up a wet cloth, it would 
squeeze it between its fingers and rub hartl, 
quickly passing from pane to pane. The 
chimpanzee “ Sally ” of the Regent’s Park 
Gardens could count correctly up to five, 
w’henever bidden, and hand out the correct 
number of straws. 

Buffon, the naturalist, had a pet chimpan¬ 
zee, and he taught it to offer its arm to a 
lady and take her in to dinner. At the 
table the ape sat in a chair, spread a serviette, 
and used it properly for wiping its lips. It 
used a spoon and fork, would pour out a 
glass of wine without spilling it, and would 
fetch a cup and saucer, put a lump of sugar 
in the cup, pour out the tea. and wait for 
the liquid to cool before’ drinking. It is 
the remarkable intelligence of this creature 
and its bright disposition that have led many 
of the animal trainers to teach it tricks 
for exhibition purposes. During the last 
eighteen months or so we have had a number 


of performing chimpanzees, some of them 
showing no mean intelligence. At Mr. 
Uarl Hagenbcck’s park I once saw a young 
chimpanzee cycling about the grounds, 
on a two-wheeled safely bic\'cle, for the 
greater part unattended. The manner in 
which the creature manoeuvred his machine 
in and out among the people and turned 
sharp corners w as a proof that he thoroughly 
enjoj’ed the exercise. 

The arras of the chimpanzee are longer in 
proportion than those of the gorilla, reaching 


a little way below’ the knee. It does not 
frequent trees so much as the other man-like 
apes, and it goes to sleep like a human 
being; that is to say, it lies dow n upon 
the ground on its back or side and often 
uses its arms as a pillow’. It cannot 
straighten the tendons of its fingers, and so 
the hands always have a curved appearance. 



Performing Chimpanzee Moritz, presented with 
a scarf-pin by Queen Victoria of Spain. 


In walking, the sole of the foot is laid almost 
flat, but the hands are used to balance the 
body, the backs of the fingers resting on the 



Negro Boy and Orang-utang. 
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foot, and is rocked to sleep by the cradle-like 
swaying of the tree-top. 

In captivity thtse creatures become very 
tame and affectionate, and arc quite fond of 
human society. Recently the New York 
Zoological Gardens obtained four and taught 
them to perform in public. They wore clothes, 
sat at a table, ate with forks and spoons. 


orang-utan I ves in Borneo and Sumatra. 
It spends its time wholly in the tree-tops, 
only descending to the ground for water. 
They travel by swinging underneath the 
large branches of the trees with their long 
muscular arms. Because of their great 
weight, they cannot leap from tree to tree, 
as monkeys do, but they swing with wonder- 


ground. Fully gro vn, the animal attains a 
height of from 3 t.. 0 in. to 4 ft. 

The orang-utan is a little larger than the 
chimpanz je. The lirgest spec men on record 
stood 4 ft. 6 in. in height from heed 
to head, measured 42 in. around the 
chest, an 1 between finger-tips stre^chetl 
8 ft. rhe general publ c often confuses 


Young Chimpanzees, with one Orana-utanc at extreme right, dining in public at Carl Hagenbeck a Park. Uambur^. 


ful rapidity and precision. In this way they 
will travel nearly as fast as a man can run 
through the forest beneath. At night they 
make a nest to sleep upon by breaking off 
leafy branches and laying them crosswise 
in the fork of a tree-top. On this nest-like 
bed the orang-utan lies flat upon its back, 
grasps a branch firmly in each hand and 


drank out of cups and bottles. They were 
trained to do this in less than a fortnight, an 1 
when watched by a crowd of two thousand 
persons never showed the least nervousness. 

In conclusion the writer has toacknowled ge 
his indebtedness to Mr. Carl Hagenbeck for 
the striking photographs accompanying this- 
article. 


the chimpanzee with the orang-utan, but the 
two species are easily recognised. The 
chimpanzee has large ears and the orang-utan 
small ears. The former, too, has a black 
skin and dark hair, while the latter has 
brick-re<l hair and a brown skin. 

Whereas the gor.lla and chimpanzee are 
to be found only in Central Africa, the 


QUINTON’S AQUAMARINE 


A STORY OF A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “ The Mystic Ftothers” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

burnished, lest the metal should detract 
from the beauty of the gem. It must shine 
by its own splendour. Aquamarines, thought 
Quin, are rare. And, gleefully, he antici¬ 
pated his mother’s astonishment, when, on 
her birthday morning, he presented the 
morocco-covered case, and, as she touched 
the spring, saw, reposing in its bed of purple 
velvet—yes, it must be purple velvet—the 
tastefully mounted precious stone. 

On the Thursday morning an unexpected 
telegram startled Mr. Postlethwaite. HLs 
face blanched. In presence of the children, 
whom he did not wish to alarm, he had some 
difficulty to control himself. He kept his 
head down, and went on with his breakfast, 
attempting to pass off the reading of the 
telegram lightly. 

What is it. George ? ” asked his wife, 
observing his change of countenance and 
the unwonted signs of trepidation. 

“ I w’ill tell you afterw'ards,” he replied, 
in level tones, glancing at her significantly 
and then at the children. 

She understood, and w’aited patiently, con¬ 
cerned, however, as to W'hat the news could 
l)e. She pushed the breakfast forward and 
finished it abnij)tly. 


Q urs bought there w'as no jew'eller in 
Merton Regis competent or important 
enough to advise him about th^* cutting and 
setting of the rquamarine. He decided, 
therefore, to keep it until they went home, 
and then, at the earliest opportunity, to run 
into town and submit it to the inspection 
of a first-class man. His means were gone 
in the purchase. But he remembered 
Driver’s statement that a lapidary might l>e 
found who would cut it for the fragments 
it would yield. Two months allowances 
were due l^fore the birthday came. These 
he would save ; and, for a pretty brooch, 
design'd exp-:‘ssly to exhibit the beauty of 
the stone, the jew’eller might accept the 
savings on ac.^Dunt. and agree to receive the 
balance by instalments Liter. 

In secret. Quin frequently examined his 
treasure, and, ]>ermitting the sunshine to 
play with it, rdmired the sea-green light 
that slumbered in its centre. What a beauty 
it was ! Or, rather, what a beauty it would 
be when, cut into facets, the slumbering 
light would be awakened, and flash from 
every point and angle of the finished stone ! 
He must have it set securely in dull yellow 
gold—gold of the very best quality, but un- 


“ Quin,” said she, directly after rising,- 
“ take the children down to the beach and 
stay with them, will you ? I will follow 
you presently.” 

Quin did not demur. Quick to perceive 
that something unusual had happened— 
what, he could not guess—but something 
which required the private attention of his 
father and mother, he hurried the youngsters 
off. Afterwards, thought he, unless it 
was very private, his mother would tell 
him. 

” Now, George,” said she, when they hed 
gone. 

‘‘ It’s from Jenkyns,” answered her 
husband. 

‘‘ Our neighbour ? ’’ she ii quired, sur¬ 
prised at the information and at her hus¬ 
band’s grave tone. 

‘‘Yes! You’d better read it, Jennie;”’ 
and he passed her the buff telegram form. 

‘‘ Oh,” she exclaimed, running her eyes, 
over it rapidly. It was just as if some one 
had dealt her an unexpected blow. This is 
what she read—‘‘ House broken into, 
burglar caught, letter following, Jenkyns.’' 

” What shall you do ? ’ 

‘‘ Run up and see what the damage is. I 
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c:innot wait for the letter. I’ll be back 
a^ain to-night.” 

“ It’s too bad, George, isn’t it ? Right 
in the midst of our holiday, and when we 
were having such a comfortable time.” 

“ It might have been worse.” 

” How ? ” 

“ If we’d all been at home.” 

” Yes ! ” said she, doubtfully ; then, with 
a fuller assent, ” Yes ! I suppose it would. 
I should have been dreadfully frightened, 
George, and so would the children.” 

“ I’m glad they’ve caught him. Don’t 
let the children know, Jennie.” 

“ Not Quin ? ” 

” Not Quin.” 

. ” He’ll ask where you are ? ” 

” Tell him the wire has called me home.” 

She saw him away by an early express. 
When she reached the l^ach the four were 
busy. Another fortress was rising—the 
thr^, within, were building the central tower, 
and Quin, without, was constructing defences. 

” Where’s father ? ” asked Helen, and, 
for a moment, all work ceased to hear the 
mother’s reply. 

“ He’s bwn called home on very par¬ 
ticular business,” said she, taking out her 
lace-like pattern quietly and spreading it on 
her knee. Then, slipping the ne^le through 
the loop and coolly commencing her custom- 
-a^ outdoor occupation, ” He’ll be back to¬ 
night.” 

” Before we go to bed ? ” demanded 
Bobby. 

” Perhaps,” said she. 

Satisfied, all but Quin, and thinking no 
more about it, they fell to work again upon 
the fortress. Quin finished the crenellated 
outworks, then, leaving the youngsters to 
complete the centre, he sat beside his mother, 
.and watched the nimble needle glancing 
through the threads. He was very quiet. 
He expected every moment some little word 
of explanation, but none came. The pattern 
grew beneath her swiftly moving fingers, and, 
apparently absorbed in it, she never glanced 
at Quin. He was inquisitive—that she knew 
—and his eyes, had she looked at them, were 
filled with lUJ unspoken questions. But she 
wrould not look. From Quin she must keep 
it as well as from the rest. 

“ Was the business very particular, 
mother ? ” he asked, unable any longer to 
remain silent. 

” Yes ! ” she said ; but she did not raise 
her eyes. 

“ Mvate, mother ? ” pressed Quin. 

** Yes ! ” she said again, working away at 
the pattern, and not returning his glance. 
” I cannot tell you. Quin. Perhaps father 
will when he gets back.” 

Quin was uneasy. Could he have guessed 
the truth, could he have known what his 
father w'as then discovering, could he have 
seen what would be the outcome of it, his 
uneasiness would have deepened into alarm 
and distres.s. His mother, too, had she been 
similarly enlightened, would not have dealt 
so calmly with him, or awaited her husband’s 
return with so much equanimity. 

It wa.s very late, almost midnight, before 
she heard his step outside the door. He 
looked worried ; and her equanimity, which 
had been disturbed by the delay, was still 
further disturbed by his clouded face. 

” Where’s Quin ? ” were his first words. 

” In bed,” said she. ” —They are all in 
bed.” 

” Did you tell him ? ” he asked. 

” No ! ” she replied. “ He wished to 
know, but I put him off. I said that you 
might tell him.” 

“ I may in the morning,” and he sat down 
to supper. 

” Quin has nothing to do with it,” she 
ventured, anxiously, making a statement 


rather than asking a question. His inquiries 
had perturbed her. It was perfectly absurd 
to suppose that Quin was connected even 
remotely wdth the burglary of his own home. 
But she listened with a vague fear to what 
he might say next. 

” I hope not,” he remarked, gloomily. 

“ George ! ” she protested, with excited 
emphasis. 

Don’t distress yourself, Jennie,” he 
pleaded. “ I shall find out to-morrow'.” 

‘‘ But—George ! ” and the absurdity of 
it was evident in the repeated protest. 

“ We'll dlsmls.s it, Jennie, till to-morrow,” 
and h3 went on with his supper. 

“ I cannot dismiss it,” said she. ** It’s— 
it’s—ridiculous ! What do you mean ? ” 

“ We’ll regard it as ridiculous, Jennie, 
and put it out of our minds.” 

He felt that he had made a tactical mistake. 
Impulsively, in his eagerness to discover 
whether Quin was safely in bed, and what 
his ’mother had told him, he had revealed 
more than he intended, more perhaps than 
was exactly prudent; for it was useless 
prematurely to mystify the mother’s mind, 
as his was mystified, by passing on to her the 
remarks of the detective. He must see 
what the morrow would bring forth. 

But Mrs. Postlethwaite was mystified. 
She could not tell what to make of it. There 
was something under her husband’s words 
which reflected suspiciously upon Quin. 
And yet it was ridiculous. Quin and a 
burglary ! Why, the two were unthinkable. 
She could have laughed at it; but, had she 
given way, the laugh would have been 
hysterical. 

She forgot to ask her husband what damage 
the burglar had done. This was driven 
out of her mind by her fear for Quin. Nor 
did she press her husband further. He was 
tired now, and would probably tell her more 
to-morrow. They retired to rest, and Mr. 
Postlethwaite slept, troubled, however, by 
strange dreams—she scarcely slept at all. 

“ Quin,” said his father next morning, 
calling him aside, ‘‘ we’ll run over to Gwent- 
boume—shall we ? ” and he watched him 
keenly, wondering what the response would 
be. 

” You and I ? ” returned Quin, delighted 
—a delight that was swiftly reflected in his 
father’s face. 

” Yes, just the two of us,” answered hia 
father, thankful to think there had been a 
mistake. ” Mother will excuse us—won’t 
you, mother ? ” He turned to appeal to her, 
and as she came up, whispered, so that 
neither Quin nor the others could hear, 
‘‘ It’s all right, Jennie. Don’t fear ! ” 

” Why are you going to Gwentboume ? ” 
she asked, whispering also, but much re¬ 
lieved by her husband’s placid face. 

‘‘ To clear it up,” said he. 

“ In GwentbouiTie ? ” she exclaimed, 
amazed ; then she suddenly remembered 
Quin’s visit to Gwentboume, and his late 
return wet to the skin. ” Remember, 
George, I know nothing. You haven’t told 
me. And the suspense is cruel. Is it all 
right ? ” 

” Yes, dear. Quin is innocent. Look at 
him ! He fairly jumped at my suggestion— 
yea, jumped at it. That for what they 
say ! ” and he snapped his fingers. 

” And what is it they say, George ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you, Jennie, when we return, 
and then we’ll laugh at it both together.” 

Tliey took the train to Gwentboume. 
Mr. Postlethwaite did not cycle. Quin 
thought it was a pleasure trip, and, conse¬ 
quently, was in high spirits. He never 
dreamt of connecting it with his father’s 
visit home yesterday. His inquisitiveness 
had subsided. Now it was forgotten. He 
was anticipating a good time in Gwentboume. 


It was a welcome c_ange from Merton Regis, 
and he meant to enjoy it thoroughly. 

” I have a call to make,” said his father, 
after they arrived, as he turned down one 
of the side stiwts. 

Quin accompanied him gladly. He was 
rather surprised, however, when, glancing 
at him, his father halted at the central 
police station. The glance reassured his 
father. It was only surprise that he read 
on Quin’s face, not fear, and, certain now 
that therj had been a mistake, he went 
boldly in. Quin followed him without hesi¬ 
tation. 

Mr. Postlethwaite tapped at an inquiry 
window, and sent in hLs card to the chief 
inspector. Word came back, almost imme¬ 
diately, that the chief inspector would be 
glad to see him. 

“ Wait for me. Quin,” said he. ‘‘ I shall 
not be long.” 

‘‘ Let him come inside, sir,” suggested 
the man behind the window ; and, thanking 
him, Mr. Postlethwaite passed through the 
door with Quin, and saw him seated in a 
chair before he went forward to his inter¬ 
view with the chief inspector. 

Quin waited a full half-hour. The 
attendant went on with his work and left 
Quin to his own thoughts. He could hear 
the turning over of the leaves as he made 
and verifi^ his entries. The clock ticked 
insistently in the stillness, unheard by the 
attendant, who was used to it, but marking 
the slow time for Quin. He wondered 
what business his father could possibly have 
in a police station, and why it detained him 
so long. He was growing tired of waiting, 
and wishing that his father would come, 
when a messenger arrived, and summoned 
him to the chief inspector’s room. 

” Yes ! This is the young gentleman,” 
said a voice as he entered, a voice that 
seemed the echo of one he had heard before ; 
and, looking across the table where the chief 
inspector sat, hU eyes encountered the eyes 
of a policeman whom he recognised instantly 
and with a sudden shock. He blushed 
hotly, and turned towards his father, who 
was standing at the end of the table intently 
watching him. There was a troubled look 
in his father’s eyes. 

” Do you know this man. Quin ? ” 

“ Yes, father,” and Quin hung his head. 

” \Vhere have you seen him before ? ” 

” Here, in Gwentboume, the day I cycled 
in. He told me the way to the Star and 
Garter.” 

“You never mentioned the Star and 
Garter to me. Quin,” said Mr. Postlethwaite, 
sternly. 

“ No, father,” assented Quin, half lifting 
his eyes, and then dropping them. 

“ Why ? ” demanded his father, more 
sternly than before. 

“ I will tell you all about it,” answered 
Quin; and, briefly, without a halt, he gave 
them an account of his intercourse with 
Driver, concluding wdth his purchase of the 
aquamarine. 

“ Quite correct, sir,” confirmed the 
policeman, referring to the final statement, 
and in answer to the upturned glance of the 
chief. “ As I mentioned just now, sir, I 
had them both under easy observation from 
my place of concealment in the angle of the 
oliff.^’ 

“ Quin,” said his father, “ did you men¬ 
tion to this man Driver that we were all 
away from home ? ” 

“ I think so, father,” answered Quin. 
After a moment’s reflection, “ Yes ; but 
I hadn’t thought of it until now. He asked 
me several questions about my name, and 
how long we were down for, and where we 
lived ; and he said, I remember, that he 
had an aunt once who lived quite near.” 
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“ Are you satisfied, sir ? ” asked Mr. 
Postlethwaite, turning to the chief in- 
* Bpector. 

“ Perfectly,” he answered, speaking for 
the first time. “ The lad has been deluded 
by* an artful villain. Do you know,” he 
asked, addressing Quin, *‘ where Driver is 
now ? ” 

” No, sir,” responded Quin. 

” Nor that he broke into your father's 
house the night before last ? ” 

Quin was astounded. His face grew 
deadly pale. His breath almost forsook 
him. He turned his frightened eyes upon 
his father. The telegram was explained, 
aiul his father’s absence yesterday. There 
was no need for a verbal reply. 

” You didn’t know, I can see,” the chief 
inspector went on kindly. ” Let this be a 
warning to you. Avoid men of Driver’s 
stamp. Perhaps you will recognise this,” 
and he pushed across the table the half of 
the pebble with the crystalline centre. 

” Yes, sir. 1 have the other half,” said 
Quin, producing it instantly. 

” ^ank you,” return^ the chief in¬ 
spector. ” We found this,” indicating the 
one he had pushed across the table, ” in 
Driver’s pocket.” The two halves fitted 
exactly. ‘‘ I will keep them both, if you 
don’t mind. They will serve to confirm 
your story.” 

” There will be no need, I hope, for my 
son to attend the trial ? ” queried Mr. 
Postlethwaite. 

” 1 think not,” said the chief inspector. 


” Thanks to the sergeant here,” and he 
nodded at his subordinate, ” the burglar 
was caught in flagrante delicto. I am happy 
to say, Mr. Postlethwaite, that, so far as we 
know, he had no active confederate, and no 
intentional passive confederate,” glancing 
at Quin, ‘‘ although, from the report, as you 
yourself will admit, there was some reason¬ 
able ground of suspicion. We need not 
detain you,” and, dismissing them, he shook 
hands first with Mr. Postlethwaite, then 
with Quin. 

On the esplanade, in one of the quiet 
shelters, his father explained to Quin his 
rather narrow escape. Subdued and re¬ 
pentant, Quin listened to him. He found 
upon inquiry that senseless damage had been 
done by the burglar, not irreparable, how¬ 
ever, and partially covered by insurance. 
Nothing bad been taken, for the simple reason 
that they had caught him in the act. When 
the trial came on, and his record was re¬ 
ferred to, he was sentenced to seven years. 
Quin never saw him again. 

“How much does mother know ? ” asked 
Quin. 

“ Very little—only that a burglary has 
taken place, and—” here his father paused. 

” Yes, father,” said Quin, waiting. 

“That some suspicion rests upon you,” 
returned his father, gravely. 

“ You’ll tell her,” and ^in’s lip quivered. 

“ As much as she ought to ^ow,” his 
father replied ; then, “ You said something, 
Quin, about an aquamarine.” 

“ Driver sold it me,” answered Quin. 


“ Hero it is,” and, opening his purse, he 
took it out and passed it to his father. 

“ What did you give for it ? ” 

“ Two pounds fif teen—all I had.” 

“ For what purpose. Quin ? ” 

“ As a present for mother. I was going 
to have it cut, and polished, and set in a 
gold brooch for her birthday.” 

“ Indeed ! ” and ho examined it care¬ 
fully. “ It was a secret, I suppose, and 
accounts in part for your silence.’’ 

“ Yes ! Is it genuine ? ” 

“ I fear not. We’ll call at a jeweller’s, 
and see. It is a pity. Quin, for your mother 
to miss the brooch. Perhaps, if this is not 
genuine, the jeweller may have one that 
might suit her—^not an aquamarine : that 
would be too expensive—say an amethyst 
set with tiny pearls. How would that 
do ? ” 

“ I would pay for it, father.” 

And he kept his word. 

The jeweller, when the aquamarine was 
shown to him, smiled. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Mr. Postlethwaite. 

“ See ! ” and the jeweller gave it a smart 
tap, and broke it in two. The fracture was 
very smooth, and inside the colour was 
brighter. 

“ It looks like glass,” said Mr. Postle¬ 
thwaite. 

“ It is glass,” returned the jeweller; “ a 
bit from the l^ttom of an old soda-water 
bottle.” 

[the end.] 


The Last Hope: 

AN EXCITING SCHOOL STORY 
By PERCY J. BARROW. 


W HEN a boy comes to a school where he 
has had several brothers, things are 
made pretty easy for him, and he usually 
escapes many of the delicate attentions 
that the ordinary newcomer has to bear 
smiling. 

For one thing, half the strangeness is 
rubbed off for him; his name is familiar to 
the masters and most of the elder fellows, 
and it doesn’t take him half the customary 
time to fall into line. 

VHien Barty Hope turned up at Banister’s 
he had a particularly good send-off and the 
little beggar fairly found himself in clover. 
He was the youngest of a long string of 
Hopes, every one of whom had distinguished 
hin^lf in the field, and Banister’s was as 
proud of the Hopes as the Hopes were fond 
of their old school. 

Ivo Hope had led off with a double Blue 
and his Rugger International cap. Banister’s, 
by the way, played “ Soccer ” and Ivo took 
to the former game at the Varsity. Frank 
bad stroked Cambridge to victory two years 
running; Clarence and Martin Hope both 
played cricket for their county, and Martin 
was reckoned the finest amateur centre 
forward in the country. 

Not a bad record for one family, and do 
not forget that these were only some of the 
leading triumphs achieved. It was im¬ 
possible for a Hope to do anything but excel 
in any game he went in for, and Banister’s 
was genuinely sorry when Martin passed 
into Woolwich and the family showed signs 
of giving out. Martin left the term before 
Barty arrived, and it was quite consoling to 
hear that there was stiU another Hope 


available to carry on the good name and win 
further laurels for the family and Banister’s. 

Needless to say that even before Barty 
arrived he was spoken of as The Last Hope, 
though later some wag changed the name to 
The Forlorn Hope—but that is anticipating. 

Thanks to his brothers, Barty found his 
popularity more than half-assured. The 
biggest fellows who had admired Clarence’s 
fine bowling and Martin’s brilliant batting 
at a respectful distance were only too 
pleased to pass a word of greeting to Barty, 
while the junior school and fellows of his own 
size treat^ him with a sort of awe till they 
got to know him better, when that first 
sensation quickly altered to something quite 
different. 

To look at, Barty was a slim-drawn, thin- 
limbed lad, rather tall for his age—thirteen 
and a half—with an oval face and round 
staring eyes like a girl’s. He had a trick of 
staring solemnly when addressed, and he 
looked as though he couldn’t say “ Boo ” to 
a goose; but appearances were deceptive 
and Barty soon showed that he had a will of 
his own and a way of his own, and had not 
the faintest notion of letting anyone lead 
him by a string. 

One would have thought that Barty would 
have been decently proud of his brothers— 
not “ swankily ” proud, for that would not 
have gone down at Banister’s—for after 
all, when one or two members ef the family 
you belong to figure prominently every week 
in the “ Sporter ” it is only natural to bask 
in a little of the reflected glory, but it did not 
seem to strike The Last Hope in that way at 
aU. 


The second Saturday of term, Oumminn, 
a boy in the Shell, tackled Barty in the 
quad. 

“ I say, Hope, is it really true your 
brother’s hurt his knee and won’t turn out 
for England this afternoon ? ” 

“ Which brother do you mean ? ” asked 
Barty, putting on his vacant stare. 

Which brother indeed! As if everyone 
didn’t know that England and Ireland were 
playing that afternoon ! Cummings thought 
Barty was pulling his leg and putting on 
side; at any rate, he went an angry red, 
aimed a kick at Barty and turned away 
without another word. 

“ I didn’t cheek him,” complained Barty. 
“ Why did he let out his hoof at me ? ” 

This sort of thing was continually happen¬ 
ing and nobody quite knew what to make of 
it. Barty didn’t seem to take the faintest 
interest in, or p>ossess any knowledge of, his 
brothers’ prowess. Some put it down to a 
particularly objectionable form of “side,” 
while others thought that Barty was a bit 
touched in the upper storey. But the climax 
was reached one day when Lomax, the 
captain of the school, came over to the 
junior pitch at the end of a school game and 
singled out Barty. 

“ You’re Hope, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s all right,” answered Barty, 
just as though he were addressing a fellow 
of his own size. 

“ Well, youngster, what’s going to be your 
spot game, eh ? You don’t seem to take 
much intere-st in footer from what I hear.” 

“ I don’t,” responded Barty. “ I think it’s 
a rotten game.” 
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Lomax elevated his brows. 

“ Indeed ! You make a pretty poor show 
at it. Perhapj that’s what you mean. 
Well, well, I expect your heart’s set on 
cricket.” 

“ Martin says I’ll never be any good at 
cricket. I’ll never be any use at any game.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” replied Ix)max not 
wnkindly. “ You must learn to be good at 
i^omething. You’ve got to follow in your 
brothers’ footsteps.” 

*' I don't sec why,” complained Barty 
discontonte<lly. “ Nobody would think any¬ 
thing of it if I did what my brothers have 
<lon *. They’d take it as a matter of course. 
Jlesicles, I hate games.” 

“ You’d bettor not tell Martin or Clarence 
that, or you would gjt your head punched,” 
aaid Lomax grimly. 

” I hfive told them, and they only laughed. 
If I really have got to do something I’ll 
atrike out a line of my own.” 

“ Indeed; and what will you do ? ” 

” Well, there arc enough good at games 
in the family alrectdy. I’ll swot at bwks.” 

A wild shriek of laughter rose from the 
clelight^xl listeners to the foregoing convei'sa- 
tion, at Barty’s answer. He h^ already been 
long enough at Banister’s for his comrades 
to know that he was, perhaps, the laziest 
(little shirker that ever ornamented the 
Fourth. The idea was too funny, and even 
'the presence of the school captain could not 
irestrain the hilarity. 

Lomax stood nonplussed for a second ; then 
fihe made a quick movement towards Barty, 
«nd it seemed as though the youngster’s life 
was in imminent danger; but Barty stood 
fcis ground and faced the prefect with such 
complete self-possession that Lomax changed 
kis mind. The junior had evidently not 
intended any cheek. 

” W’ell, youngster, stick to your books as 
flight as you please, and I’ll see to it that it 
wha’n’t be for want of teaching if you don’t 
come off in the field. Cut off, you kids, and 
change,” added Lomax curtly in order to 
•create a diversion. 


What Lomax had said was quite true ; 
Barty wasn’t an atom of use on the footer 
field. He never seemed to take the game 
eeriously; and though he had a fair pace and 
could never be accused of funking, he con¬ 
tinually made the most awful mistakes in 
l^tics and never looked like shaping into 
A good player. 

The same sort of thing happened at cricket 
in the summer term. He would not put his 
ii^rt into the game. Lukin, the professional 
who had taught Barty’s brothers, was 
bitterly disappointed and puzzled. One 
>day Barty would make quite a respectable 
show at the nets, but the next he would 
fall all to pieces and bat like the veriest 
yokel. 

** Master Barty could do it if he liked,” 
-grumbled Lukin, ” but he don’t like, more’s 
ffche pity. He’s a fine eye and style’s bom in 
ifaim and comes out when ho ain’t thinking, 
Ibut he won’t fix his mind on the game, and 
instead of taking his p.^oper place inside the 
Topes ho prefers to take it easy on the bank 
outside, watching others play.” 

Mr. Fryer, Barty’s housemaster, was of the 
.•«ame opinion, and tried a little judicious 
• encouragement and pressure, but The Forlorn 
Hope was a genius at the art of evading 
'Unwelcome attentions, and Mr. Fryer even- 
v>ually gave him up as a bad job. 

Before a year had elapsed Barty was 
looked upon as a thorough disappointment. 
It was evident he W'ould never shine in the 
same way as his brothers, and he gave no 
indication of breaking fresh ground till the 
middle of the summer term. Till then he 


might have been a negligible quantity so 
far as games were concerned, but without 
any apparent effort he held a very decided 
place of his own in the junior school, though 
it was a bit difficult to know exactly how he 
held it. He would stand any amount of 
chaff about his indifferent play, and usually 
more than held his own in wordy warfare. 
He never seemed to lose his temper ; he was 
always in trouble with the masters about 
work and knee-deep in any scrape that was 
afoot. 

His even temper had hitherto kept him 
out of quarrels, but one day Hewitt, a half 
back in the second eleven and a head taller 
than Barty, took it into his head to ” smoke ” 
his junior about his feebleness at games. 
Barty, as usual, got rather the better of the 
wordy encounter, and Hewitt, to cover his 
defeat, began to knock him about. 

At the first blow Barty turned round and, 
facing his oppressor, said solemnly, ” Look 
here, Hewitt, hit a fellow of your own size, 
or I shall have to knock you down.” 

Now Hewitt was a decent fellow and no 
bully, and was probably a bit ashamed at 
having gone so far. when Barty had 
spoken he folded his arms and said with a 
grin— 

‘‘ Sorry, Hope, but don’t be a little ass. 
If you can knock me down I’ll give you a 
tanner. If you can’t I shall smack your 
head for being a cheeky little pup-’* 

Barty looked doubtfully at Hewitt as 
though he did not relish either alternative. 

” Unfold your arms, then, or I shall have 
to hit your face.” 

” Of course, if you can touch it,” said 
Hewitt jeeringly, without moving. 

” The bet’s off,” said Barty, drawing back. 
” There’s no sense in marking a man’s face 
for a wager.” The cool way he spoke made 
everyone laugh. 

” You cheeky little imp,” cried Hewitt, 
angrily advancing to seize him. ” I’ll knock 
some of the impertinence out of you.” 

Then an astonishing thing happened—and 
so quickly that it took everyone’s breath 
away. Barty swung round to face his 
oppressor, and shot out a lightning right¬ 
hander full on Hewitt’s chest. There must 
have been some weight behind the blow, for 
Hewitt staggered b^k, caught one heel on 
the leg of a form and measured his length 
on the floor. 

At a crisis Barty generally said and did the 
unexnected. He now looked at Hewitt 
regretfully, almost mournfully. 

‘‘ What a pity I cried off your offer. I 
wanted a sixpence badly.” 

After that there was a fine shindy. Hewitt 
was thirsting for blood and wanM it on the 
spot, but some fellows held him back, while 
Barty looked on at the racket an interested, 
but silent, spectator. 

At last some one suggested the gloves, and 
as Hewitt had now cooled off a bit and only 
wanted to recover his lost prestige, it was 
soon arranged and the ring formed. A 
couple of sixth-form boys came in and 
agreeably took over the stage-management 
of the encounter. Wliat followed was a 
show to remember. 

The moment they began it was plain that, 
though Barty couldn’t play cricket or foot¬ 
ball, he knew very well how to handle the 
gloves. Hewitt simply never had a look in ; 
he never even touched his opponent’s face. 
Do not imagine that Barty put up an exhi¬ 
bition of fancy boxing—he certainly might 
have done so under the circumstances with¬ 
out “ swank ”—with a view to impressing his 
audience. No: ho just sot to work resolutely 
and scientifically to finish off Hewitt and 
bring the curtain down as soon as possible. 
And he did it as neatly and as effectively as 
anyone could wish to see in four rounds, 


when Hewitt confessed hiraaelf satisfied. He 
very decently remarked, after shaking hands 
with Barty, that if it had been anyone but a 
Hope he would have gone on till he couldn’t 
stand, and the other eye was bunged up also. 
Barty on his part confessed that his brothers 
had made him learn boxing willy-ndly, and 
h3 had been forced to do his best, as they bad 
kept on pounding him till he really tri^. 

After the encounter with Hewitt, which 
of course got all over the school, some fellows 
tried to exploit Barty in the gym., but Barty 
wasn’t to be drawTi. He wa.s forced, of course, 
to give an exhibition of his skill before some 
of the prefects, and the gym. instructor was 
told to take him in hand, as he was, for a 
dead certainty, bound to represent Banister’s 
in the Public ^hools Competitions in a year 
or two’s time. 

He was very firm on his feet, had a reach 
unusually long, but the most surprising thing 
was the quantity of mustard he contrived to 
get into a blow. 

He had been splendidly grounded in the 
art, and knew how to make use of every 
ounce of his weight and several pounds 
over. 

Banister’s rejoiced. The Forlorn Hopo 
was to make his dihul as a light-weight. 
Barty, however, was unaffectedly indignant. 
What offended him most was that his future 

reatness was to be thrust on him. His 

eart wasn’t in boxing except only as a means 
to keep his end up in adversity. He would 
have taken his licking from Hewitt without 
a murmur if he had thought that this was to 
be the outcome of standing up for himself. 
Why couldn’t Banister’s let a fellow alone ? 
If one had it in him to do anything he would 
do it in his own good time. Just because 
he was a Hope he was to be rammed into 
some rotten competition. There were heaps 
of fellows who could knock his head off with 
the gloves if they weren’t so lazy. 

This last from Barty was delicious. 

With amazing ingenuity Barty proceeded to 
manufacture reasons for avoiding the gym., 
and he was never without a plausible excuse 
for these evasions. At one time he hurt his 
wrist, at another he was neck-deep in imposi¬ 
tions or punishment drill, and nothing could 
induce him to turn up at the gym. in voluntary 
hours. He now us^ to disappear for long 
walks in the country and became an enthu¬ 
siastic collector of birds* eggs, fossils, and wild- 
flowers. This behaviour gave a sharp check 
to his nascent popularity. Banister’s did not 
consider it sportsmanlike, and one of the 
prefects put it to him pretty plainly. For 
a time !^rty improved and put in some 
work at the gym., but he soon fell away and 
took to cricket again, on the plea that perhaps 
he might do something at the wicket one day. 

But the less said about his cricket the 
better—it was a palpable ruse to avoid the 
gym. 

Near the end of the summer term Barty’s 
brother Clarence came to Banister’s to play 
in the Old Boys’ Match, and you may be sure 
that no time was lost in informing him of his 
young brother’s delinquencies. 

When he had got the whole story Clarence 
Hope was vastly amused. 

** I’m not a bit surprised,” he confessed. 
” Young Barty’s the queerest fish I’ve ever 
come across. I’ve never met another 
youngster so self-contained and so deter¬ 
mined. Many a time I’ve licked him to bring 
him round to my point of view, but he has 
always beaten me in the long run. Depend 
upon it, the little beggar’s got something up 
his sleeve ; it’s evidently not boxing.” 

” He’s given out he is going to win a 
scholarship for us, but he’s the idlest rascal 
in the Fourth.” 

Clarence laughed heartily. 

” Scholarship, is it ? Barty’s got the 
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brains of the family, bat I don’t see him 
winning a * schol.’ I believe in the 
gangster, though I confess Ivo and Martin 
■are rather doubtful of him. t. till if he’s set 
bis mind on anything he’ll get there all right. 
That’s i>arty.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well, Hope, but 
supposing he’s made up his mind to slack— 
what then ? ” 

“ Well, then he’ll gain his point; but Barty 
isn’t that sort. He isn’t, by any chance, 
herding with the hopeless rotters ? ” 

Oh dear no, he has no truck with the 
wasters. He’s riendly with everyone, but 
has no particular chum.” 

“ Then I shouldn’t worry about him. I’ll 
have a chat with him after the match and 
find out if he has anything at the back of his 
head, though if he docs not want to tell me 
I sha’n’t be able to draw him. Still he may 
get expansive after a visit to the tuck-shop, 
and if I learn anything I’ll let you fellows 
know. Ah, there goes the bell; I must get 
my pads on.” 

Bu*^ Barty did not tell Clarence anything, 
or if he did he told him in confidence and his 
brother resp?cted his secret. At any rate, 
Clai^nce left Banister’s without throwing any 
light on Barty’s strange behaviour. 

It must be confessed that the general 
opinion of Barty did not coincide with 
Clarence’s. A boy who doesn’t play cricket 
or footer, but who can box and yet won’t, is 
a bit baffling, to say nothing of disappointing. 
Then there was his predilection for his own 
society and long country rambles—what 
sort of preparation was collecting wild- 
flowers, forsooth, for a descent into one 
of the arenas of sport ? Banister’s shook 
its head over him and sighed. He was smx 
gefUria; a Hope indeed, but a most unsatis¬ 
factory one. 

This was the sort of reputation that 
attached to Barty at the beginning of his 
second winter term. A school year had gone 
by; he had been tried and found wanting. 
Banister's now let him alone; he was no 
longer watched and criticised, and Barty 
contentedly took his place in the rank and 
file. 

A hint of decidedly unpleasant conse- 
<iuences caused a certain amount of improve¬ 
ment in class work, and Barty also out 
rather a better figure on the football field, 
but ^^stiir he did nothing to raise the 
slightest expectation of his ever mastering 
the game. He still delighted in lonely 
walks, and sometimes came back spattered 
from head to foot with mud. 

The general belief now was that Barty 
broke bounds so frequently in order to gratify 
a.certain weakness for clotted cream and jam, 
to be obtained at a farm about a mile away. 
In addition to this attraction—and the 
mixture was beloved of Banister’s from time 
immemorial—the farmer had a remarkably 
pretty little daughter called May, and Barty 
was popularly supposed to have fallen a 
victim to her blue eyes and curly locks. 

It was characteristic of Barty that he 
neither affirmed nor denied these rumours, 
but when one night in prep, some one dis¬ 
covered in Barty’s lexicon a fragment of 
poetry, the matter seemed settled beyond 
all doubt. 

It was an unfinished ode, but the first two 
Lines, 

a dismal Aaimnn daj 
My thoughts do turn to gentle May," 

apparently gave the poet’s heart away be¬ 
yond all contradictioil. Barty had to endure 
many things that term before his vernal 
aspirations were « ered to be forgotten 
and ** gentle May ” ceased to be the signal 
for ribald merriment. Early in the spring 
term, however, a new and grave explanation 


of Barty’s eccentricity came to light. He 
was detected e one afternoon emerging 
from a smaU beerhouse, some two miles away 
up a bye-lane, by one of the masters. 

Barty’s explanation was a simpleone: he had 
taken s.ielter in the place from a sharp shower 
of rain, and as there had certainly been a 
rain-storm just before he was discovered, this 
explanation was accepted. 

But when asked to say why he had broken 
bounds and what he was doing on that 
particular road, Barty remained silent. 
Vvhen further question^ as to whether he 
had ever been there before, Barty, after some 
hesitation, admitted that he had, but only 
for the purposes of shelter and never for 
refreshment. 

The master who elicited these facts from 
Barty did not feel satisfied with the story, 
and reported the occurrence to the head¬ 
master. 

Next morning at breakfast Doctor Fer- 
rard’s private butler touched Barty on the 
shoulder and told him that the Doctor 
wished to see him at a quarter to nine in his 
study. Barty flushed deeply at the message, 
but quickly regained his composure. 

Speculation was rife, as to what would be 
the result of this interview, for in some 
mysterious way everybody was in possession 
of the foregoing facts, Barty certainly riot 
being the channel of information. 

It is to be feared also that many put the 
worst construction on Barty’s actions and be¬ 
lieved that for months past the lad had been in 
the habit of swilling b^r, though nobody had 
ever noticed him to be at any time under the 
influence of drink. Boys are not close 
reasoners, and are as prone as many of their 
elders to jump from insufficient premises to 
false conclusions. 

Barty was under a cloud, and when he 
disappeared in the direction of the Doctor’s 
study many eyes watched him curiously, and 
not a few boys wondered whether Banister’s 
was to witness a public caning within the 
next few hours. 

The family of Hope was beloved by Doctor 
Ferrard, who was as fine a sportsman as he 
was scholar and headmaster. ” WeU, Hoj»,” 
said the Doctor when Barty presented him¬ 
self, ” you’ve been reported to me for break¬ 
ing bounds and frequenting a pot-house, 
and Mr. Eastwood very rightly considered 
your explanation unsatisfactoiy. You were 
keeping something back from him eh ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

” I thought BO. I trust it isn’t anything 
you are ashamed of. I should be very sorry 
to learn that.” 

‘‘ Oh no, sir. It’s only something I wanted 
to keep secret; that’s alL” 

” H’m. You know, Hope, your record at 
Banister’s up to the present has not been 
particularly satisfactory. You must tell me 
your secret, my boy.” 

“ Please, sir, must I ? Mayn’t I be caned 
instead ? ” 

Doctor Ferrard did not consider it neces¬ 
sary tu repress a smile. 

” You tell me vou have done nothing to be 
ashamed of—^wny hesitate then ? There 
can be only one reason for silence—^you don’t 
trust me.” 

Barty reddened and hung his head. ” Oh 
no, sir, not that.” 

‘‘ My dear lad, have you ever considered 
that the headmaster of a big school like this 
is the recipient of scores of confidences that 
no other ears will ever hear breathed ? 
Many shameful ones that I would gladly 
forget—some like yours, doubtless, innocent, 
yet all sacred. So now, Hope, tell me all.” 
And Barty no longer hesitatetl, but told him 
everything. The doctor listened with in¬ 
creasing interest as Barty proceeded. He 
was aii enthusiastic student of character, and 


this interview gave mm an msight into 
Barty’s unusual mental qualities and turn 
of mind that was destined to avoid many a 
misunderstanding in the future. Quite 
unconsciously Barty supplied him with the 
key to himself. 

“You have kept your secret well, Hope, 
and taken a very original line, and I appre¬ 
ciate your reasons. You feel overburdened 
and overshadowed by the reputations your 
brothers have built up, and you object to being 
expected to follow them when you ate 
not sure you can do so. You mean to 
succeed if you can, but you prepare 
in private, scenting possible failure. So 
far good, but don’t forget you are sailing 
under false colours, and that’s nof good. 
You have won a reputation for slackness; 
now suppose you make an honest attempt to 
wipe that out in school from to-day ? ” 

” I will, sir,” said Barty earnestly. 

” Very well, then. I shall not in that case 
interfere with your outdoor pursuits, except, 
of course, you will not go to that inn again— 

I will make other arrangements for you. 
And I shall gate you on Saturday for break¬ 
ing bounds without permission. Meanwhile, 
Hope, your secret is^safe with me. Yon’ve set 
a tremendously difficult task, my boy; but 
never mind that, try your uttermost, and 
good luck to you.” 

When it became known that Barty’s 
interview with the Head had only resulted 
in a gating Banister’s was thoroughly mysti¬ 
fied. Barty himself admitted to nothing 
except a long jaw about work and generid 
behaviour, and the conspicuous improvement 
in his position in class did not, of course, pass 
unnoticed. 

But Barty’s rural excursions were soon 
renewed, though now he took care to obtain 
formal leave, which, to everyone’s surprise, ' 
was readily granted. 

Barty Hope was a puzzle that Banister’f 
had no time to solve. 

Banister’s held its athletic sports early in 
the summer term, but the great events of the 
spring term, when football waned, were 
the &nior and Junior steeplechases. The 
Junior race was open to all boys under fifteen 
on the date of running, which was in this 
particular year March the seventh. 

‘‘ You are so blooming fond of trudging 
the highways and byways, Hope,” said 
Walters one day, “that the Junior ought to bo 
a walk over for you, if vou mean to enter.”.. 

” Possibly,” retorted Barty, ” but I mean 
to give some other fellow a chance. If I 
entered for the Junior I should only get^ 
disqualified.” 

” For cutting corners or going to sleep on 
the way ? ” 

” Both, I expect; but as a matter of fact 
I’m fifteen on the 7th of March, so that 
settles it.” 

” Poor old Barty. Another chanoe gone. 
Never mind, old man, have a plug at the 
Senior.” 

A roar of laughter followed this sally. 

Oh, I’ll stick my name down just t&^ 
strike terror into the prefects, and then win 
their undying gratitude by withdrawing at 
the last moment! ” 

And Barty did enter, to the intense delight 
of his companions, for he was the only boy 
in the junior school who had done so, and it 
was held to be a bit of cheek quite in accord¬ 
ance with Barty’s usual behaviour. 

Barty had grown consistently since he had 
been at Banister's, but had not oiitshot his 
strength. Had he not so thoroughly diverted 
suspicion from himself, anyone sc'cing him 
stripped could not have helped noticing how 
perfect physically the lad shaped for running. 
Chest broad and deep, not noticeably so; 

[slender 
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pleDder waist, not herring-gutted but widen¬ 
ing to a muscular bell^^; legs longer than the 
average, the extra length being from hip to 
knee ; lean muscular flanks and not an ounce 
of superfluous flesh on any part of Lis body. 

Such was Barty at fifteen, and the wonder 
is that the result of his long secret prepara¬ 
tions had not betrayed him. Most boys at 
this age are in the transition stage and a bit 
sappy, but though Barty grew and expanded 
several inches later his figure and shape never 
altered their proportions. 

As the Nones of March drew near excite¬ 
ment increased. Special interest centred 
round the Senior race, as there was no out¬ 
standing favourite and the result was a very 
open question. Cruddas, Stevens, Lomax, 
Partridge, Wellborne, and Hunt were all 
looked upon as li«cely men, with but little 
to choose between them. The course was 
about three miles over very trying country, 
and a small time-allowance of a minute a 
year was allowed. This handicap was really 
all too small over such a course, and the first 
two places were always secured by the eldest 
runners; occasionally a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen managed to save his time and 
secure the third prize. 

At last the eventful day dawned. It had 
been raining steadily in the night and the 
going over some parts of the course would be 
very difficult and heavy—a fact that practi¬ 
cally settled the chances of any of the younger 
competitors. 

Several boys scratched at the last moment, 
but to everyone's astonishment Barty turned 
up and joined the sixty odd starters. 

Several of his companions began to chaff 
hiuL 

“ Oh, I’m not going to win,” said Barty 
solemnly. ” I’m going to be whipper-in. 
They’ll want one on a day like this, and I’ll 
pelt the rearguard with clods of mother earth 
to help them on.” 

Just then the Headmaster joined the 
laughing group. 

” WeB, Hope, ready for the fray ? ” said 
the Doctor. 

” Yes* sir,” replied BaHy, sobering at onoe. 

” Well, whatever you do don’t come in 
last.” And, vdth a smile of encouragement, 
the Doctor passed on. 

” There you are,” said Barty in a low 
voice,. ” my last chance gone. I must not 
even be* whipper-in. W^t’s to be done 
now ? ” 

Just then the bell rang for the field to get 
ready. 

” The course is plainly marked all the way 
with white flags,” cried the starter. ” All 
flags are to be passed on the left hand, and 
when two flags are close together the course 
Is between them. Is that quite clear ? Very 
well, then, coats off.” 

A general shedding of overcoats and 
sweaters ; nd handing them over to willing 
friends, and the runners lined up ready to 
startw 

“Take it easy at the start, lada You 
sprinters can save yourselves up for the last 
mile ! Are you ready ? Then, go ! ” 

A noise like the rising of a covey of part¬ 
ridges, and they were off at a trot for the 
first hedge. As those who were interested 
in Barty expected, he was among the last to 
climb through the hedge. 

From the starting point the runners were 
visible for two fields only ; the ground then 
dipped sharply down into a depression and 
for a little time nothing could be seen of the 
race. 

Doctor Ferrard watched the runners 
through his field-glasses till all had disap¬ 
peared ; then with a smile he turned to 1^ 
colleagues. “I think, gentlemen, there’s a 
surprise in store for us. One of those younger 
boys will make a stiff fight for third place.” 


” A rather rash prophecy, isn’t it. Doctor, 
considering the heavy ground and trying 
course ? ” 

” Well, it may be. If I hadn’t to set you 
all an example,” continued the Doctor with 
a twinkb, *’ I’d back even money on young 
Hope turning up in the first half-dozen. 
Would anyone take me ? ” 

” I think we all would,” laughed somebody. 

” Curiously enough,” said another master, 
“ I’ve been watching Hope over those two 
fields. He runs easily and cleanly and he’s 
the stayer’s build. It’s a pity he’s no use. 
Still a lad just turned fifteen could not expect 
to stand a chance to-day, with all due defer¬ 
ence to you, sir. It ought to be Wellborne’s 
race, with Cruddas and Stevens not far 
behind.” 

” They will be coming up over yonder 
ploughed field in another minute, and we 
shall then see who is leading.” 

The course was cunningly contrived. 
The third field was downhill to a narrow lane 
sunk deep between high hedgerows. Every¬ 
one got to the lane just when the first wind 
failed. The lane had to be crossed and a 
steep wide ploughed field had then to be 
negotiated, slantways to the furrows. The 
first few yards were so steep that they had 
to be taken walking, and the difficulty was 
increased by the adhesive nature of the 
ground. 

It was at this point that the field began to 
fine out and straggle. Half-way up a score 
had forged ahead, Barty close l^hind them. 
To his keen satisfaction he found it possible 
to keep in touch with the vanguard without 
any undue call on his jwwers. The going, 
however, was terribly ^fficult and the soil 
on his boots made them feel like lead. 

The thinning process still went on as man 
after man dropped from a trot into a walk, 
but Barty held on till only half a dozen were 
in front of him. About one hundred yards 
from the next hedge the ridge of the incline 
was breasted, but the hedge gap was narrow 
and awkward and could oiBy be taken one at 
a time. The next field was stubble and young 
clover, and Barty quickly made up his mind 
what to do. Just touching the right-hand 
pocket of his running knickers to make sure 
that a certain small flat bit of wood was still 
there, Barty quickened his pace, and leaping 
as lightly as he could from furrow to furrow, 
reached the gap first, five yards in front of 
Partridge, and with a dexterity that showed 
long training swung himself up and through, 
and dropped into the next field. 

The progress of the race over the ploughed 
field had been watched with the keenest 
interest by the masters, and Barty’s prowess 
duly observed. But when he was seen to 
dash in front and expend his energy in 
obtaining a temporary and apparently use¬ 
less lead several groaned aloud. 

” The way he took that field was magnifi¬ 
cent, but what absolute madness to race 
ahead like that! It’s a lack of judgment that 
will prove fatal to any chance he ever had.” 

“ I don’t understand it,” confessed the 
Doctor. “ What a pity we can’t see what 
is happening behind that hedge.” 

If they could have seen they would 
have beheld Barty sitting calmly on the 
ground just aside from the course, dexter¬ 
ously freeing his boots from the sticky clay 
with the flat piece of wood brought along for 
the purpose. 

Quick as he was, five men had stumbled 
through the gap and passed him before he 
was ready to proceed, and when he was on his 
feet again Stevens had got through and was 
level with him. 

With a grunt of surprise the senior boy 
quickened his pace to shake off this persistent 
youngster and keep in touch with Partridge 
and Wellborne, who were now leading. But 


Barty's manoeuvre proved an excellent one, 
and the brief respite and welcome lightness 
of his feet more than compensated for the 
ground he had lost. There was no more 
arable land, and Barty knew that once boots 
were clogged with clay mere running would 
never entirely free them, and every additional 
ounce later on in the race would count against 
him heavily. 

So when Stevens began to lessen the dis¬ 
tance between him and those in front Barty 
stuck gamely to his heels, swinging along 
with that peculiarly easy gait that was later 
on to be so familiar on many a running-path. 

It was a ding-rlong race for the next mile 
over comparatively easy ground, and before 
the course became difficult again a hundred 
yards did not separate the first seven runners. 
The pace was very trying for Barty, but he 
knew that at all costs he must keep the 
leading pack in touch at this particular stage 
of the race. Later on, if he could only keep 
up, the country might be more in his favour. 

He would have been outdistanced but for 
the hedges, which were luckily frequent. 
He took them with the ease of long practice, 
making use of arms as well as legs, and diving 
through gaps that the bigger boys could not 
manage. ^ each obstacle counted as a few 
precious seconds in his favour. At last a 
white flag showed up against a stone wall, 
beyond which the course lay over gorse and 
moorland and finally to the bottom of 
another valley. This stone wall marked, 
approximately, half-way. 

Cruddas had now assumed the lead and was 
rapidly drawing aw ay from the others, when, 
within a few yards of the wall, he stumbled, 
made no effort to recover himself, and fell 
flat on his face. A master stationed at the 
flag rushed forward to his assistance, at the 
same time signalling to the runners not to 


stop. 

Go on, go on,” he shouted. ” I’ll look 
after him.” 

The unfortunate Cruddas was in a state of 
collapse. Ho had spoilt his chances of success 
by an over-heavy lunch taken too soon before 
the race, and for some time Mr. Blakemore 
was not unreasonably anxious over the lad’s 
condition. 

However, we must leave Cruddas in Mr. 
Blakemore’R care and continue to follow the 
leaders in this historic steeplechase. 

The moorland was treacherous and full of 
pitfalls. The next flag showed up far away 
across the wiry tufts of heather and whortle¬ 
berry, and the way was intersected by numer¬ 
ous sheep-runs, none of which ran in the right 
direction. The ground was uneven, in 
several places swampy; long brambles 
spread themselves to catch the careless foot 
and the way was dotted thickly with stout 
gorsc-bushes. It was impossible to make a 
bee-line for the next flag; each man had to 
see his way clear from point to point while 
caiefully avoiding the obstacles at his feet. 

Barty struck well away to the right, 
choosing a longer diiour and a way that 
seemed clearer of obstacles. The other five 
made a straighter course, and being bigger 
and stronger perhaps they were right; but 
it was cruel work, and more than one made 
close acquaintance with gorse and bramble. 

Barty stumbled and leapt steadily on, but 
the pace of the last half-mile had told on him, 
and the folly of attempting to go further kept 
recurring to his mind. But he rejected the 
insidious thought again and again, and forced 
his unwilling limbs to greater effort. But 
when he looked sidew'ays his heart sank 
within him; the others were much nearer 
the flag than he, and by no effort would he be 
able to get within hail again. But Barty 
refused to think further, he just clenched 
his teeth and pounded on towards the next 
flag. 
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To this day Barty can remember the out¬ 
lines of e small wind-swept thorn-tree on 
which he fixeil his gaze during that despairing 
portion of the run. It stood close by the 
dag-stick which he was now gradually nearing. 

But where were the othew ? In making 
a straighter course to the Hag they had run 
into a swamp and all the five had b^n forced 
to make a dHour in order to pass it. These 
two hundred extra yards proved Barty’s 
salvation, for only Wellborne, muddied and 
scratched, with Stevens close behind, rounded 
the flag-post in front of him. Barty's hopes 
revived once more. It was at any rate fairly 
certain that he would be able to save his time 
and win a place, always provided that he 
could continue to hold out to the end. 

It was now a test of grit and endurance; 
serious running was at an end. But Wcll- 
bome and Stevens had to shake of! Barty 
once and for all if they were to save their 
time. To gain three and a half minutes in 
the last mile may soem impossible, but if 
your opponent is dead beat—as Barty ought 
to have been—it is a very simple matter. 

But Barty was not dea^l beat, though not 
many yards from it, perhaps. He clenched 
his teeth tighter and followed in the wake of 
Wellborne and Stevens as they pounded down 
the hill to the bottom, where a brawling 
stream had to be crossed. And here be it 
remembered that going down a precipitous 
and rough bit of ground is perilous work for 
fagged men. Muscles are so weary that too 
fast a pace inevitably means disaster, os tho 
iimbs are not sufficiently under control, so it 
happened that the river was reached with 
Barty not twenty yards behind. The three 
boys crossed the stream in Indian file, and 
the feel of the ice-cold water that circled them 
almost to the waist was inexpressibly de¬ 
licious to the spent runners. 

Across the stream lay a steep bank and 
close-growing coppice slanting upwards to 
level ground. All three began to toil slowly 
and laboriously up tho tangled declivity. 
Once at the top the end would be in night. 
There only remained another field, then a 
last barrier of hurdles, and then a short fifty 
yards to the tape. 

A little way up the toilsome ascent Barty 
prepared himself for his final effort. Bending 
his body well forward and doubling his knees 
under him, he half crawled and half ran. The 


change of position brought relief to his aching 
muscles, and being smaller than the other 
two he was just able to clear the lowest 
branches. Well borne and Stevens attempted 
to copy his example, but failed, and Barty 
gained a good dozen yards up tho hill. 

A large crowd of boys had a.ssembled at the 
edge of the wood to get a first glimpse of the 
runners. The density of the wood prevented 
any foreknowledge of the race, and the 
excitement grew intense when the crashing 
branches lower down w’arned them that the 
first man had crossed the stream and w'as 
making the last ascent. 

“ There are two of them, at least. Oh, 
it’ll be a close finish. W’dl run, you fellows, 
well run! ” 

An encouraging cheer broke out as the 
sounds grew nearer, which changed into a 
roar when the first stooping figure became 
visible. 

But when Barty tumbled out through the 
gap, wet, muddy, and bleeding about the 
knees, all Lound died away In sheer amaze¬ 
ment at the sight. Barty Hope ! 

But silence only reigned a second ; when 
they had grasped the fact such a frenzied 
burst of cheering rent the air that, if Barty 
had been a stone, he must almost have been 
nerved to go on. He staggered to his feet 
and stumbled blindly onward, while on either 
side ran fellows encouraging him with 
delighted ejaculations. 

He was nearly half-way to the last hiudles 
when Wellborne and Stevens were clear of 
the wood. Neck and nock the two prefects 
charged on after their plucky little opponent, 
and ran him down and passed him just in 
front of the barrier. 

Wellborne was just slightly in front of 
Stevens; almost spent, he attempted the 
impossible and tri^ to vault the hurdles, 
but, catching his feet, fell heavily to the 
ground on the other side. Stevens got over, 
but tripped over Wellborne's prostrate body 
and fell beside him. How Barty, who was 
at the other end of the hurdles, surmounted 
them he never knew, but he did, and with 
a dazed wonder saw no one between himself 
and the tape a few more yards away. 

Making a last imperative call on his spent 
forces, he spurted bravely on, and, amid a 
wild tempest of cheers, breasted the tape 
three yards in front of Stevens. 


The last heavy fall had knocked Wellborne 
out of tho nmning, and for .several secomb 
Stevens had been in little better plight. 
Four minutes later, when Partridge w as seen 
emerging from the coppice, Wefiborne was 
just able to limp slowly and painfully home, 
thus gaining the third place. So it came 
about that Barty inaugurated that marvel¬ 
lous athletic career that all who run may 
read, by winning outright the three-mile 
Senior Steeplechase at Banbter's on hb 
fifteenth birthday ! 

Nobody grudged him his victory, least of 
all Wellborne and Stevens. In any case he 
must have won hands down on his time 
allowance, an achievement that Barty him¬ 
self had been striving after. 

The thing is impossible, you object, 
reader! Nevertheless the thing was done, 
and the records at Banister’s wrill prove it 
should you care to consult them, to siy 
nothing of the fact that living witnesses 
exist in plenty to substantiate the w'ritten 
word. 

Unusual as this plucky performance was, 
the character of the boy seems more unusual 
still. Discovering he was built for running, 
with quiet and unswerving determination 
he set to work to train himself secretly and 
systematically to accomplish an apparently 
imi)ossible task, taking no thought in the 
meantime of the loss of reputation that his 
preparations involved. The tremendous 
dramatic surprise of his performance had 
never croasod his mind; he only wished 
to free himself from the incubus of being a 
marked man—that weighed on hb mind 
and depre8.sed him—and to shape hb own 
career with his own hands. 

The boy b father to the man, and in later 
years, during his career at the bar, the same 
characteristic appeared again and again. 

Clarence, hb favourite elder brother, was 
in the secret and, of course, Doctor Ferrard, 
after the interview. 

Barty kept a spare change of football 
shorts and jersey at the inn, where the land¬ 
lord—a good sort—had helped him willingly 
to cany out his designs. As for “ gentle 
May,” that was a little jeu d*esprit !^rty 
played on his companions in order to divert 
possible suspicions from the right track! 

Of Barty’s further career at Bcuiister’a 
more, perhaps, may be written heireafter. 


^ ^ 


Silk and Silver : 


W B, of Sidney College, wore mortar¬ 
boards with black silk tassels, and the 
County College w’ore mortar-boards with 
red silk tassels. They w’ere a younger 
lot, and we used to meet their first and 
second teams with our second and third. 
We were, therefore, on fairly friendly 
terms, but somehow had never become 
cordial and chummy till the occurrence of 
the following incident, which regularly 
glued us together. 

At Michaelmas—a few weeks before the 
■story opens, the County suddenly came 
out w'ith silver tassels to their mortar¬ 
boards. As far as we were concerned, 
their mortar-boards too might have been 
made of the same precious stuff; but, 
would you believe it, the beggars, on 
the strength of their silver tassels, actually 
^t.irted putting on “side”; they scarcely 
-u.igned to notice us now, and at the best 
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gave haughty nods when passing us out 
of doors! 

Fortunately for these young stuck-ups, 
Dorrayn, our Captain, would not allow us 
to pay them off as we should have liked, 
and advised us to await an opportunity of 
doing so in a more creditable manner, 
such as taking the shine out of them in 
our pending fixtures. Dorrayn was a 
splendid fellow all round : we thought 
no end of him; so, thanks to his restrain¬ 
ing influence, we did not take the law— 
schoolboy law—into our own hands and 
upset some of those silver-bedizened 
mortar-boards into the mud—as we yearned 
to. 

W^ith Ogihde’s Grammar School, how¬ 
ever, we were as thick as you like ; they were 
chaps of our size, and met us on an equal 
footing at cricket and football, racquets 
and hockey. At the same time, the 


Ogilvies were far more intimate with the 
County than we, because their school- 
houses lay near each other, whereas ours 
was a good mile from both. Nor did the 
“silver tassels” show any bumptiousness 
towards them, for the reason, we sup¬ 
posed, that their neighbours were not 
mortar-boarders, and had no tassels to 
rival them with. 

That year winter set in hard, as our 
fathers said it used to do in their young 
days, and before Christmas we had fall 
upon fall of snow till the whole country¬ 
side lay under a deep covering of white. 
This interfered with other amusements, 
so we took it out as best we could, in the 
playground, kicking up slides, snowball¬ 
ing, snowman-making, and so forth. But 
this was tame work, and we longed for 
something more exhilarating. 

It soon came. One afternoon, Brown 
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and Morton, two day-boys living up Pro¬ 
spect Hill, burst into the playground and, 
looking as if they had seen a ghost, 
rushed up to our Captain. Their ex¬ 
cited manner of course attracted atten¬ 
tion, and a lot of us scuttled after them— 
to hear the news. 

“The Ogilvies, Dorrayn,” commenced 
Brown breathlessly, “are making a snow 
fort! They are stamping the snow into 
moulds, and are building walls ! ” 

“Like Balbus did—eh?” smiled the 
bead bov. “ Where ? “ 

“ In front of Shell Castle,” explained 
Morton; “on the level ground at the 
bottom of the slope. A swarm of them— 
with shovels, moulds, baskets, and things, 
were at it as we passed just now. They 
must be having a hajf-holiday.” 

Shell Castle—a relic of bygone days— 
was so named because what remained of 
it consisted merely of two hollow circular 
bastions connected by a curtained wall, 
pierced bv a large low archway. 

“ What^s the fort for?” queried Gar¬ 
rard, a senior. 

“ Don’t know,” responded both chaps 
together. 

“Then we must find out,” observed 
Dorrayn. “ But no use sending kids like 
these,” he added, running his eyes round 
the circle of eager faces till they rested 
on me, a boarder, a big junior or small 
senior, whichever you like to call me. 
“ Shannon, you’ll do. Come on, and I’ll 
ask Mr. Humphrey to give you leave.” 

We entered the house, found Mr. Hum¬ 
phrey— my class master—^and Dorrayn 
made his request, urging the master to 
rant it on the strength of breaking-up 
eing so near. Mr. Humphrey complied, 
and we scooted out to the playground in 
great spirits. 

“ Now, Shannon, off you go ! ” cried the 
Captain. “See Fullar; say you come 
from me, and ask what they are up to. 
Mind and be back by four.” 

Rejoicing in my unexpected liberty, 1 
tore along on my errand. Breasting the 
hill, and turning into the little-used Beech 
"Walk, I came in sight of Shell Castle, 
and there, sure enough, at the foot of the 
rise on which the old thing stood, I saw a 
number of fellows, busy as bees, building 
a jolly big snow fort. Passing through a 
wicket-gate in the palings I trudged across 
to them. 

“ Halloa ! Sidneyite ! ” exclaimed an 
idiot on the outskirts of the crowd, 
“come to help us by carrying snow on 
your mortar-board ? ” 

“ Where’s Fullar ? ” I asked, not noticing 
his attempt to be funny. 

“In his skin, and he’ll jump out of it 
t you if you bother him; he’s awfully 
axy.” 

I laughed at this as fudge, for I knew 
Fullar to be a good sort. I found him— 
with other seniors and a master—oversee¬ 
ing the work inside the almost completed 
fort. Capping the master, I went up to 
Fullar, and gave him Dorrayn’s message. 

“Well,” commenced the Ogilvie Cap¬ 
tain, “we shall—leave him Mone ! ” he 
thundered, scowling at one of his fellows 
who, creeping up behind, tipped my 
mortar-board oven my eyes—“ we shall be 
Americans, holding this fort against Cana¬ 
dians.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, they’ll try and escalade the fort, 
while we keep the beggars out of it.” 

“ How awfully jolly ! ” I exclaimed ap¬ 
provingly. “ Are the attackeis your 
fellows, too? ” 

“ No, the County. They challenged us 
to build a snow fort, which they would 
take by assault, and defied us to prevent 
them. We are to be fifty a side; use only 


snowballs, and of course be allowed to 
shove; but no fists or cutting up rough. 
The main lark will be in tilting back the 
ladders when loaded with chaps. We shall 
lay the snow extra thick just outside the 
walls, so that no one gets hurt.” 

“ How splendid ! When is it to come 
off?” 

“ On Saturday ; nine o’clock sharp. We 
and the County have a whole holiday on 
purpose.” 

“Glorious!’ I observed enviously. 

“ You Sidneyites get a holiday as well— 
to come and look on. There’s sure to be 
lots of fun; besides, we shall have tea and 
stuff round camp fires after the fight, when 
spectators will join in, and there’ll be 
grub enough for all.” 

I thanked Fullar for his kind invitation, 
but was unable to accept it on my own re¬ 
sponsibility. I promised, however, to tell 
Dorrayn ; so, nigh exploding with my news, 
I cut back as hard as I could pelt along the 
now lamp-lit roads. 

As soon as our fellows tumbled out from 
afternoon school, I told my story, and it 
appeared immediately to strike our seniors 
that the County were suffering from 
“swelled head,” and that the proposed 
fight would be a very one-sided affair. 

“The idea!” exclaimed Garrard con¬ 
temptuously; “the County are mostly 
kids; even the biggest fifty of them will 
be no match for the Ogilvies, who are safe 
to have their first-formers among their lot. 
I like their cheek.! Another result of their 
getting silver tassels, I suppose.” 

“ Anyhow, I wish we could go,” re¬ 
marked Conrad—also a senior. “°Twould 
be grand to see the stuffing knocked out 
of the young muffs.” 

“So it would,” assented Dorrayn, who 
had said nothing much yet, and seemed to 
be thinking deeply. 

“ But how could we manage it ? ” bawled 
another—“ the holiday in the first place ? ” 

“ I believe I could get that,” remarked 
Dorrayn. “ But if we go, the fellows with 
me must not be seen by either the County or 
Ogilvies ! ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“You’ll know in good time; but first 
promise to leave it to me.” 

“ Yes, yes; go on ! ” 

“ I’ll take thirty chaps : the rest 
can come as spectators, and look on 
from Beech Walk, while—^to carry out my 
idea—we thirty must be close to the fort. 
This is Thursday; and the affair is for 
Saturday morning. To-night doesn’t count, 
so there’s only Friday night between; for 
our preparations can only be done after 
dark. 'Twig?” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” 

“ Having got the holiday from the Head, 
we’ll ask him to let thirty of us go out to¬ 
morrow night for a few hours. There’s 
a moon; it is still snowing, and the frost 
looks as if it was going to hold.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Well, we go up to Shell Castle, set to 
work, and pile the snow six feet high 
across the archway—to look like a drift. 
We’ll take a stump with us, pierce our wall 
with peepholes, come back, and then early 
on Saturday morning—before any of the 
other chaps arrive, we go to Shell Castle 
by the rear of the hill, cover our footmarks, 
conceal ourselves behind our snow wall, 
and look on at the fight.” 

We listened open-mouthed, and when he 
stopped speaking there was a burst of 
approval. 

“ All right, then.” resumed Dorrayn. 
when the row quietened. “ Let’s go and 
the Head.* Garrard, Conrad, and 
some more of you, come along ! Shannon, 
you hang on. too.” 


We bearded the Head in his study, and 
Dorrayn made known our wishes. The 
Head listened attentively—as was his 
custom, and then asked : “ What will Dr. 
Vickers say? Would he approve of you 
about in the snow on a cold winter’s 
night ? ” 

“ It will be dry snow, sir,” from Gar¬ 
rard. 

“ True. 'Very well, if the frost continues, 
I will instruct Mr. Cowie to go in charge, 
and you can take the implements from my 
garden toolhouse if you like.” 

A murmur of thanks greeted this kind 
speech. 

“ Never mind to-morrow night’s pre¬ 
paration,” he continued, “ as you will have 
a whole holiday on Saturday, and we are 
so near breaking-up. I think I fathom the 
reason for your eagerness to witness this 
affair,” he added meaningly, and with a 
twinUe in his eye. “ You may go.” 

The next night, at nine, we, the chosen 
thirty, and Mr. Cowie the usher, all armed 
to the teeth against the cold, carrying 
shovels, baskets, and brooms, left the col¬ 
lege in driblets, with orders to concentrate 
by Morton’s house, whence we would cut 
across country in a body, and reach Shell 
Castle from the back. This to avoid 
causing suspicion to either County or 
Ogilvies by leaving tell-tale tracks to be 
seen by any stray fellows of either batch. 
When all had assembled at the rendezvous, 
we started together; but at the brow of 
the hill, Mr. Cowie and Dorrayn went 
ahead—to reconnoitre, as it was just pos¬ 
sible that some of Ogilvies, on “ticket of 
leave ” like ourselves, might be putting the 
finishing touches to their fort. Other¬ 
wise we had no fear of being seen or in¬ 
terrupted, for it was a lonely neighbour¬ 
hood, especially at that time of night. 

We—^the main body—waited for the 
signal from the advanced guard, when we 
were to follow, treading in the same track ; 
thus making one trail, which we would 
obliterate as we returned. Presently a 
low whistle sounded ; we joined our leaders, 
and at once fell to—building up the snow 
in the Castle archway, making it look like 
a drift as much as possible, carrying basket- 
loads from the flanks, but without ex¬ 
posing the grass beneath. When the wall 
had risen to about six feet in height, we 
pierced it with a cricket-stump, brought 
for the purpose, and, peering through the 
holes, were pleased to find that by daylight 
we would have a splendid view of the fort 
and the ground round about it. 

“Now,” muttered Dorrayn, “ to hide 
our sign, although it is snowing a little, 
and there’s a breeze which might do it for 
us; still, it is best to be on the safe side; 
so some of you "with brooms go out and 
cover every footprint, and smooth every 
inequality we have made. Work back to 
the rear of the Castle, brushing over your 
own marks.” 

When this was done, the Captain ordered 
the crowd to retire along the track we had 
made in coming, while he and Mr. Cowie, 
taking charge of a rearguard of broomsters, 
followed, brushing over the last traces. This 
done, we again scattered and started home¬ 
ward, reaching the College a little before 
twelve. 


By previous permis.sion and arrange¬ 
ment. we thirty had breakfast at six 
o’clock on that bleak Saturday morning. 
We gobbled through the meal, set out, 
took the same route as that of the previous 
night, and, before it had become fairly 
light, were all snug under the shelter of 
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our snow wall in the Castle archway; hav¬ 
ing taken care to hide our footprints down 
the hill. The night’s fall had clogged the 
peepholes on the outside; we gingerly re¬ 
pierced them with Mr. Cowie’s walking- 
stick, kept a bright look-out, lay low, and 
waited. It was another regular winter 
day, and the keen air caused our nerves to 
tingle with excitement. 

“Listen, you fellows,” whispered Dor- 
rayn, suddenly breaking the hush; “do 
you think I’ve planned all this just to come 
and look on at a one-sided fight ? ” 

“ That, and cutting in at the camp-fire 
tea, I suppose,” replied Conrad. “ What 
else ? ” 

“ Don’t we want to see the County taken 
down a peg ? ” 

“ We are here for that,” said Garrard; 
‘ and the Ogilvies will do so—safe 
enough.” 

” But for our own satisfaction, I mean,” 
continued the Captain significantly. 

“What—by joining against them?” 
queried Conrad. “ W’e’d all be game to 
do that, but the Ogilvies will knock the 
beggars into a cocked hat without any help 
from us.” 

“ Let us side with the County.” 

The suggestion came like a bombshell, 
and we were mute. 

“What do you say?” questioned the 
Captain. 

“ You be shot—Dorrayn ! ” at-length ex¬ 
claimed Garrard disapprovingly, and say¬ 
ing just what we thought. 

“No humbug. Look here; the County 
are mostly youngsters, with a lot of gas in 
their heads. Just because they wear silver 
tassels they make asses of themselves, first 
by trying to do the big over us, and now 
by challenging the Ogilvies to this fight, 
in which the young muffs do not stand the 
ghost of a chance.^' 

“ They deserve to be lickod,” muttered 
several. 

“ So I think, and ’twould be jolly to see 
them catching a ^ood lambasting; but 
wouldn’t it Iw jollier if we shamed the 
beggars and made them eat humble-pie ? ” 

“How?” 

“ By helping them. After all, they are 
mostly juniors, and, however cheeky they 
may have been to us, I’m sure we shall 
take more change out of the kids by aid¬ 
ing instead of letting them be smashed 
up.” 

“What’ll the Ogilvies think?” de¬ 
manded Garrard. 

“ I know Fullar will take it in a proper 
light, when I explain; his fellows tw will 
soon twig it, and I expect everybody will 
be glad, for unless we throw ourselves in 
with the County, the whole thing will be 
over in five minutes; there cannot possibly 
be any fight to speak of, for the assaulters 
are too weak, soothe holiday and all the 
preparations.will Jbe wasted. There now, 
what do you say ? ” 

Dorrayn spoke impressively. At first 
his proposal astonished us, for nothing had 
been farther from our thoughts than join¬ 
ing in the battle, far less on the County 
side. However, the Captain’s reasoning 
had its effect, and after some whispering 
we agreed, delighted—^to speak the truth— 
at the prospect of participating in the 
scrimmage instead of looking tamely on as 
mere spectators, no matter whether the 
County cried peccavi to us or not. 


Time passed, and in due course we saw 
a crowd hurrying up Beech Walk. They 
were our friends the Ogilvies, or Ameri¬ 
cans, builders of the fort that stood white 
and glistening some hundred-and-fifty feet 
to our front. A party came through the 


nearer wicket, and tramped across to their 
stronghold, while the remainder scattered 
along the fencing : the former was the 
garrison; the latter, spectators. Our 
cache was evidently unnoticeable, for when, 
after manning the fort walls, the 
Ogilvies had a look round, not a glance 
lingered on our hiding-place; as Dorrayn 
had predicted, the half-blocked archway 
must have been taken for a drift. So far 
good. Presently, another mob appeared, 
advancing up the road; the ladders they 
carried told us they were the attacking 
force of County chaps, or Canadians. 
They halted at the farther gate; fifty 
passed through, leaving the remainder to 
cuddle the fencing. 

All was ready. Some one on the fort wall 
now waved the American flag—the signal 
to begin—whereupon, yelling wildly, the 
stormers came floundering along; the 
ladder-bearers keeping well up, and the 
main body frantically compreesing snow¬ 
balls as they approached. We looked at 
the Ogilvies—far bigger chaps; they lined 
their ramparts, and stood, snowballs in 
hand, waiting for the enemy to come within 
range. The disparity in size between the 
combatants was only too manifest, and we 
tingled to rush to the aid of the weaker, 
although we bore them a grudge. Con¬ 
tinuing their hullabaloo, the Canadians 
prepared the way for assault by a heavy 
discharge of snowballs, and the defenders 
on the parapet replied with vigour—such 
vigour, that after a few minutes’ spirited 
duel it became very apparent that the 
assailants would be crushed by the superior 
artillery of the besieged. Gradually the 
Canadians slackened fire; they hesitated, 
wavered, and were on the point of falling 
back, when cries of “ Sortie ! Sortie! ” from 
the Ogilvies told us that the garrison in¬ 
tended making a sally, in which case it 
would be soon all up with the County. 

Now was our time ! Breaking through 
our wall, and headed by Dorrayn, who 
waved us on with a little Union Jack, 
which he pulled from his pocket, we, 
burning with ardour at the unexpected 
sight of that glorious “ Semper eadem,” 
threw ourselves into the conflict. 

“ Rally! Rally ! ” bellowed Dorrayn to 
the disheartened colonists. “ We’re for 
you I Come«on, and we’ll take the Yankee 
fort in a jiffy ! ” 

Recovering from their surprise, em¬ 
boldened by this unlooked-for rein¬ 
forcement, and forgetful of all else, the 
County cheered loudly as they turned and 
joined us. Without waiting to explain, our 
bigger chaps snatched away the four 
ladders, and carried them towards the 
wails, while the rest of the allies covered 
their advance with flights of snowballs. 
But the Americans were game to the back¬ 
bone; after the first pause of amazement, 
caused by our suc^den appearance on the 
scene, they seemed to divine our intentions, 
and, instead of becoming nasty, were quite 
the contrary. Fullar, jumping on to the 
parapet, extended both arms as a signal to 
suspend hostilities; the firing ceased; the 
shouts died away, and we ^1 came to a 
standstill. 

“ Dorrayn! ” called the Ogilvie Captain, 
with pretended sternness, “ what’s the 
meaning of this ? I thought you fellows had 
a bone to pick with the County ? ” 

“ So we have,” grinned our leader, “ and 
are come to pick it.” 

“How? How?” demanded several of 
the besieged. 

“ By helping them against you chaps. 
Look here, Fullar,” continued Dorrayn, 
“ you’ll own that you are far too strong 
for these kids, especially behind ram¬ 
parts.” 


“ I know we are; but it’s their own fault, 
for, when they challenged us to this show, 
and I suggested that our lower division 
should take it up, they wouldn t listen. 
‘ Picked fifty of County versus picked fifty 
of Ogilvies,’ they said ; so here we are, and 
would have bundled them into the middle 
of next week but for you Sidneyites turning 
up in this jack-in-the-box fashion.” 

“ I see. Well, anyhow, Fullar, we are 
going to help the County. ’Twill make the 
sides more equal, for while you have your 
walls they’ll have us thirty, so there’ll be 
more fun in it; though we might have stood 
by and watched you finish them as a set-ofif 
to their uppishness towards us. You know 
what I mean.” 

“ I understand,” replied Fullar, and all 
eyes turned on the County fellows, who 
now, grouped apart, were whispering among 
themselves and looking uncomfortable. 
“What do you say, Gillow?” he added, 
addressing the County Captain, a chap of 
about fifteen. 

“ This,” responded Gillow, stepping for¬ 
ward and speaking so that all could hear 
him : “ we own that the Sidneyites are be¬ 
having handsomely to us, and we are sorry 
for trying to snub them. The silver tassels 
made us a bit stuck-up and think we were 
a cut above everybody else.” 

“ Then why mdn’t you try the same 
game on us?” demanded Fullar, sur- 
prisedly. 

Gillow hesitated, and another County boy 
answered for him : “ Because you chaps are 
too close to us, and—and—we were funky,” 
he said, at which there was a general 
laugh. 

“ Dorrayn,” resumed Gillow, approach¬ 
ing our Captain, and offering his hand, 
“I apologise for the County: will you 
Sidneyites cry pax? ” 

“ lUther! ” exclaimed Dorrayn heartily, 
gripping the other fellow’s paw—a signal 
lor a general hand-shakiim all round. 

“ But I say,” cried Fullar, when the 
uproar subsid^; “you beggars having 
buried the hatchet won’t stop the fight— 
will it?” 

“No fear!” retorted Dorrayn, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Let’s have it out.” 

“ Come on then, Sidneyites and County ! 
We’re ready for you ! ” 

Overjoyed at this happy turn of affairs, 
all eagerly prepared to resume the struggle : 
the Americans agog at the consciousness of 
now having an enemy more worthy of their 
steel; we and the Canadians animated by 
the enthusiasm of our newly formed 
alliance. 

Dorrayn quickly made his arrangements. 
He took charge of one ladder, giving the 
others to Garrard, Conrad, and a third 
senior named Lawson. The carriers—four 
to each—were fellows with plenty of grit, 
but poor shots. The four assaulting parties 
—all picked both from Sidney and County 
—were told off to their respective leaders, 
while the remainder, under Gillow, had to 
go in advance in extended order, screening 
the stormers and paving the way for them 
by a hot fire of snowballs. 

While all this was being done on our side, 
the Ogilvies were not idle. Fullar lined the 
ramparts with his best men, and the rest 
made snowballs which they piled ready at 
hand. 

“ Forward! ” at length commanded 
Dorrayn in stentorian tones as he led the 
attack, flourishing his flag. Immediately 
the allies followed, hurrahing at the top of 
their voices. The Ogilvies responded with 
shouts of defiance, and the air became thick 
with the opposing showers of snowballs. 
We were unmercifully peppered, and re¬ 
ceived many “dabs” in our faces; but, 
nothing daunted, the four leaders, gal- 
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lantly supported by their respective fol¬ 
lowers, reached the foot of the work. Here, 
however, they stuck, for, heedless of our 
hail of missiles, the defenders threw great 
masses of snow on the assaulters below 
them, and the attack was checked. 

**Hah, hah! How do you like that?” 
roared Fullar, after dropping a small ava¬ 
lanche full on Dorrayn’s upturned face, 
causing him to sputter and dance about in 
his efforts to get rid of the snow. 

“ So much,” retorted our Captain, good- 
humouredly, ” that I’m sure you’ll say ditto 
when I come up and ram some of the stuff 
down your throat! ” 

The assault was renewed after a while : 
the ladders were planted, and under a ter¬ 
rific vertical fire the allies climbed. The 
four leaders gained the top rungs almost 
simultaneously, and their men swanned 
after them; but now they were met by the 
flower of the American garrison, who 
fiercely grappled with our chaps, and 
hurled ladder after ladder—each with its 
living load—on to the soft snow beneath. 
These downfalls were so ludicrous that, as 
they occurred, we all paused and roared 
with laughter to see the fellows plunged 
into the deep snow, where they kicked and 


sprawled, with an unceasing rain of pro¬ 
jectiles falling on them from above. 

Repeatedly did we return to the attack; 
repeatedly were our ladders upset, and it 
began to look like raising the siege alto- 
g^ether and owning ourselves beaten, when 
Garrard suggested that we should divide, 
and escalade from two sides at once. The 
proposal was adopted. Again was there a 
tremendous struggle; the Ogilvies met the 
onslaught with imdiminished pluck; they 
pushed over our ladders, and kept up their 
fire; but, persevering, we gradually wore 
down the defence, and then, crowning a 
final effort, Dorrayn on one flank, Garrard 
on the other, supported by their stormers, 
gained a footing on the walls, when, after 
a hand-to-hand tussle, the allies poured 
into the fort by the ladders; and lastly, 
when Dorrayn laid Fullar on his back, 
and laughingly threatened to make him 
swallow a big snowball, the Americans 
surrendered. 

‘‘Where’s Gillow?” panted Dorrayn, 
springing to his feet. 

‘‘ Here ! ” sang out the chap, scuttling up. 

‘‘You shall have the honour of dousing 
the Yankee bunting, Gillow, and replacing 
it with this,” handing him the Union Jack. 


And when the County Captain, trembling 
with pride, changed the flags, all of us, 
Ogilvies included, uncovered and sang the 
National Anthem, following with a tornado 
of hurrahs, for at such a moment as thi\ 
‘‘ even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce 
forbear to cheer.” 

‘‘ There, Gillow,” continued Dorrayn, 
after calling for silence, ‘‘the victory is 
yours. We are glad we helped you to it, 
and I think we have pretty well paid you 
fellows out for getting on to stilts with us.” 

‘‘ You have, and we are awfully obliged 
to you,” replied the fellow, speaking with 
difficulty. 

‘‘ All right; but look here, if ever you try 
on such larks again, even if you have gold 
tassels and mortar-boards trimmed with 
diamonds, I shall not prevent our chaps 
from taking it out of you in a different 
fashion—a jolly sight more disagreeable 
than this.” 

From that day forth we and the County 
were as thick as only really good friends 
can be. 

Good old Dorrayn! He subsequently 
entered the Indian Array, and distm- 
guisned himself in one of our late frontier 
wars. 


BOER AND BRITON: 

A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

By BERNARD FINCH. 

AtUftnr of “ A Trooper of Conotabidary," “ The Outside Right" etc. 


S HADING his eyes from the red glare of the 
western sun, the leader of the bushrangers 
was gazing intently along the road by which 
he h^ come, evidently on the watch for 
signs of pursuit. 

“ The Commandant will be coming along 
there before long,” whispered Sergeant King. 
“ I hope the dandy will not hear him.” 

Apparently no sound came to the ears of 
the man on the verandah to rouse his sus¬ 
picions, for, turning carelessly on his heel, 
he stepped back through the open doorway 
and re-entered the saloon. 

As soon as ho had disappeared, the Sergeant 
of Police slipped quietly back to where his 
men were gathered, and led them up to the 
edge of the roadway, where, concealed by 
the bushes, they awaited further develop¬ 
ment, each man’s pulses beating with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 

The minutes dragged slowly past, and 
Sergeant King was b3ginning to show signs 
of impatience, when a cloud of dust arose 
on the track in the far distance, and the 
thud of galloping hoofs betokened the rapid 
advance of the Commandant’s main troop. 

Instantly the sleepy hotel burst into a 
bustle of energy. The leader of the bush¬ 
rangers sprang out to the rail of the verandah, 
and as his eye fell upon the charging body of 
constabulary, he barked a savage order to 
ths men, who came pouring out of the door¬ 
way behind him, and, springing lightly to the 
ground, led a dash towards the hotel stables. 

His men tumbled after him in frantic 
haste. Mad with fright, they thrust each 
other aside fiercely, fighting desperately for 
the foremost position, each man intent only 
upon the saving of his own skin. They 
crushed in at the narrow stable door in a 
surging, struggling mob. 

Their leader, who had seized the bridle of 
the nearest horse and was now endeavouring 
to make his way out again, shouted and 
stormed at them in vain. The real owner of 
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the horse clutched the reins, and tugged 
for possession. Like a flash. Dandy Jim’s 
fist shot out, and, catching the wretched man 
squarely on the chin, sent him crashing to the 
ground. With an angry roar, the chief then 
sprang for the door, pulling the horse after 
him, out the other bushrangers, fearful of 
capture, and thinking only of making a 
speedy escape for themselves, dashed in a 
body at the head of the frightened beast 
and fought wildly to secure him. 

The undisciplined crew, panic-stricken and 
utterly blind with terror, thus made their 
escape impossible. With a well-trained 
body of men such a state of affairs would 
never have happened. Discipline, however, 
is largely based upon confidence in one’s 
leader, but with rogues, fortunately for 
honest men, confidence in others is an un¬ 
known virtue. 

While the outlaws were thus struggling in 
a confused tangle at the door of the stable. 
Commandant Trevor-Dunne on the one 
aide, and Sergeant King on the other, came 
clattering up at a stretch gallop, closely 
attinded by their men. At sight of the 
dreaded constabulary uniforms, the bush¬ 
rangers hastily fled into the shelter of the 
stable, bolting the heavy door behind them. 
With a quick order to surround the building, 
the Commandant swung himself out of the 
saddle, and, striding up to the barred door, 
beat upon it commandingly with the butt of 
his seiwice revolver. 

” In the King’s name, I call upon you to 
surrender ! ” he cried sternly. 

For answer a pistol-shot rang out sharply, 
and the bullet ripped its way through the 
stout boards of the door and rico<metted 
away overhead. 

“ Take cover, sir! ” cried Sergeant King, 
springing forward and dragging his officer 
unceremoniously away to where an adjskcent 
b uilding afforded protection. 

” Thank you. Sergeant,” said the Com¬ 


mandant, with a smile, as he ruefully rubbed 
the arm which the other had seiz^ in his 
iron grip. 

“ We have them now like rats in a trap,” 
the officer went on. ” That being the case, 
I am certainly not going to risk we lives of 
my men by attackmg the rascals. All we 
have t3 do is to form a ring round them 
ani wait until they come out. I do not 
think they will keep us waiting long. I 
have had dealings with gentry of their sort 
before.” 

Sergeant King forthwith set about carry¬ 
ing out his instructions. He posted his men 
in a wide circle around the stable, arranging 
the positions so that the slightest move on 
the part of the brigands could be instanHy 
detected, while the troopers themselves were 
protected against any chance shots. 

At frequent intervals the Sergeant visited 
in turn each point at which his men were 
stationed, to receive any report which they 
might have to make. This duty necessarily 
involved some risk, as he was obliged now 
and again to cross a bare space, open to the 
enemy’s fire. 

The keen eyes of Dandy Jim were not slow 
to note this fact, and at such times a vollev 
of pistol-shots would come crashing throng 
the windows of the stables. Luckily for we 
police-sergeant, however, none of these 
reached their intended taigct, but the Com¬ 
mandant, after one particularly hot fusillade, 
refused to allow further risks to be taken, 
and forbade the daring fellow to expose him¬ 
self again. 

Instructions were issued to the troopers to 
fire an occasional volley through tlie stable 
roof, taking care to aim sufficiently high to 
miss hitting any of the occupants, as the 
officer desired to capture the whole gang, if 
possible, without bli^shcd. 

At the first volley, as the bullets tore their 
way with a rattle and a crash through the 
iron roof, pandemonium arose with^ the 
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stablo' The ternfied horses plunged and 
reared, while some of the more cowardly 
spirits among the ruffians yelled aloud for 
mercy. It was apparent to the listeners 
without that some of these were desirous of 
opening the door forthwith and giving them¬ 
selves up. The more reckless of them, 
however, stoutly opposed such a course, and 
there came sounds of high words and fierce 
struggling from the interior of the building. 

At thesesoundsof strife,the Commandant s 
stem face relaxed into a bitter smile. 

“ Give them another dos3, ra?n,” he cried 
in a loud voice, so that all might hear. 

Once more the rifles of the constabulary- 
men rang out sharply on the evening air, and 
the hubbub frOm within the stable broke out 
again with redoubled fury. At the very 
height of the turmoil the door wa^ suddenly 
flung back, and a procession of sullen figures 
filed slowly out, their hands held prominently 
abuve their heads in token of surrender. 

A disreputable crew they looked as they 
stepped out into the yard, now bath?d in the 
bright rays of the setting sun. The majority 
of them were ooatless, with dirty grey shirts 
rolled back to the elbows. With stained 
slouch hats of nondescript colour perched 
upon their heads, grimy neckerchiefs knotted 
at their throats, and ragged, roughly patched 
trousers thrust into dusty, worn knee-boots, 
they formed a strong contrast to the neatly 
uniformed troopers of police. With eyes 
bloodshot from want of sleep, they emerged 
from the dim light of the stable, blinking, out 
into the sunshine. 

With eager promptitude Sergeant King 
called upon certain of his men to secure the 
thoroughly cowed outlaws, and upon the 
word a dozen troopers sprang forward to 
put the order into execution. Steel hand¬ 
cuffs were produced, and in a few moments 
the bushrangers stood fettered, drawn up 
in a row in the midst of their captors. 

Sergeant King rah a sharp eye along the 
line. 


denier. 


Where is Dandy Jim ? ** he cried sud- 
“ Watch the stable, there, some of 


you, 

While he was yet speaking, there came a 
clatter of hoofs from withffi the building, 
and an instant later a big black horse 
dashed out through the narrow doorway. 
Upon his back, with a savage gleam in his 
dark eyes, sat the neat figure of the leader 
of the outlaws himself urging the frightened 
animal onwards. A shining revolver gleamed 
in his right hand, and as two of the conitabu- 
lary-men boldly sprang towards him to 
check his progress, he fired point-blank. 
Without a murmur one of the unfortunate 
troopers crumpled up in a heap upon the 
ground. His companion, undismayed, seized 
the bridle of the bushranger’s horse in a 
strong grip and held on grimly, while others 
of the police rushed forward to his aid. 

Furious at being thus checked, and per¬ 
ceiving that his chances of escape were 
growing more remote every second, Dandy 
Jim dug his spurs savagely into his charger’s 
flanks. The great horse plunged ahead 
wildly, but the intrepid constabulary-man 
still held on. With cool deliberation the 
outlaw thrust his revolver close to his 
oppon3nt’8 heau, and snapped the trigger. 
There came a faint click, but no stunning 
report. The weapon had missed fire. 

Uttering an exclamation of fury, the 
biffl3d ruffian hurled the revolver with 
savage force into the other’s face, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the man’s grip on 
his bridle relax. With a groan the trooper 
staggered back and coll^^sed, and, raising a 
yell of triumph. Dandy Jim set his horse at 
the oncoming constabulary-men. The terri¬ 
fied animal charged forward madly, sweeping 
every obstacle aside, and a moment later 
Dandy Jim burst through the opposition. 


and rode headlong along the roadway to¬ 
wards Portuguese territory and freedom. 

Miller and Beytell, whom Sergeant King 
had stationed together in a position not far 
distant from the spot where the police horses 
were tethered, had watched the struggle spell¬ 
bound. The whole affair had occupied but 
a few seconds of time, and they had only 
traversed a few yards in the direction of the 
stable when they saw the ringleader of the 
outlaws ride out. With a simultaneous 
impulse they had both turned and run to their 
horses. To slip the neck-straps by which 
the animals were fastened was but the work 
of a moment, and, as Dandy Jim forced his 
way through their comrades and galloped 
off upon his wild ride for safety, the two 
troopers scrambled into their sidles and 
turned in pursuit. Down the dusty track 
in his wake they thundered, urging their 
horses on at topmost speed. 

At the tremendous pace at which they 
were travelling it was useless for the con¬ 
stabulary-men to endeavour to make use of 
their pistols. Their only plan was to ride 
the fugitive down. 

For upwards of a mile the bushranger held 
on his course at the same mad speed, digging 
the cruel spurn into his steed’s flanks and 
urging him on with wild cries. Gradually, 
however, his pursuers crept nearer. Dandy 
Jim’s horse was tired with his long journey 
from the south, while the animals ridden 
by the troopers were comparatively fresh. 
Against such a handicap as this, the outlaw’s 
clmrger, splendid animal though he was, 
was no match for the others. His strides 
grew shorter, and slowly but surely the pur¬ 
suers began to overtake him. 

Realising the hopelessness of a straight 
flight. Dandy Jim kept a keen look-out on 
both sides of the track for some other means 
of escape. Presently he espied a narrow 
defile through the mountain-range, which 
ran along parallel with the roadway and 
formed the boundary of the valley they were 
traversing. 

In an instant he turned off the road and 
headed for the opening in the hills. With 
equal promptness the two constabulary- 
men dashed after him, plunging headlong 
amidst the dense mass of thorn bushes which 
covered the veldt. 

Into the narrow mouth of the pass the 
three thundered. Dandy Jim holding a lead of 
not more than a score of yards. Miller had 
gained some slight advantage on his comrade 
by finding a clearer passage, and was now 
several strides in advance of the other. 
His heart beat hi 'i with the hope that he 
might capture th^ notorious brigand single- 
handed, and thus aton:^ in some measure for 
the defeats he had already received at 
Beytell’s hands. With this determination, 
he spurred on hotly, recklessly galloping 
along the rock-strewn bottom of the defile. 

All at once he sent up a yell of triumph. 
Right in the heart of the mountain a landslip 
had effectually blocked the pass, and further 
progress was impos>sible to the runaway. 
Dandy Jim was caught like a rat in a trap. 
The daring scoundrel, however, finding him¬ 
self thus shut in, flung himself from his 
horse’s back without an instant’s delay, and, 
springing towards the rocky cliff that barred 
his way, began to scramble towards the 
summit, hauling himself upwards by the 
stout bushes which grew out from the hill¬ 
side and finding foothold in the numberless 
cracks that ran across the face of the moun¬ 
tain. 

With an exclamation of disappointed rage. 
Miller leapt from the saddle and dashed after 
him. It was a perilous climb, and as they 
worked their way up the sheer precipice 
with reckless haste, loose stones and gravel 
crumbled away from under the feet of the 
venturesome pair, and every moment each 


ran the risk of being hurled back to death 
upon the rocks below. 

Trooper Beytell dismounted from his horse, 
and stood watching them with breathless 
interest. Half-way up the cliff a broad 
ledge, running right across the defile, jutted 
out from the face of the rock, and the energies 
of pursued and pursuer alike were centred 
upon reaching this point of vantage. 

Mille- set his tet th with grim determina¬ 
tion, and struggled fiercely upw'ards in the 
wake of the fugitive bandit, who was now 
but a short distance in advance. Hapjx ning 
to cast a glance below, theconstabulaiy-man 
noted his Dutch comrade gesticulating 
excitedly. A kind of savage triumph rose 
in his heart. 

“ Ah ! I shall beat you this time,” he 
muttered, climbing upward with redoubled 
energy. 

Loud shouts from his companion at the 
foot of the cliff again arrested his attention, 
and he stopped and turned his head with 
a feeling of fierce impatience. He was 
astonished to see his fellow-trooper waving 
his arms wildly towards him, a lodk oi 
frenzied anxiety on the Dutchman’s face. 

” Whatever is the matter with the chap ? ** 
Miller muttered, wondcringly. 

With growing curiosity he peered down to 
learn the cause of this excitemt nt. It seemed 
that Beytell was motioning him to one side. 
The man seemed frantic with terror, and 
Miller caught the gleam of a revolver in his 
hand. Quite mystified by this strange 
behaviour, but impelled by his comrade’s 
earnest manner. Miller swung himself with 
agility away to the right, until he found him¬ 
self under the shelter of an overhanging 
boulder. 

Hardly had he executed this manoeuvre 
when, with a roar and a rattle, an immense 
rock, driven by the savage hand of the bush¬ 
ranger above, hurtled down the face of the 
cliff and swept over the very spot where 
Miller had been clinging but a second or two 
before. No sooner had the falling boulder 
reached the ground below, where it crashed 
and tore its way along the bottom of the 
defile, than the report of a pistol-shot rang 
out. 

Miller, dazed with the shock of his narrow 
escape from a violent death, turned quickly, 
to see Beytell’s revolver smoking in his hand, 
and at the same moment he was horrified 
at the sight of the limp body of Dandy Jim 
rolling and bumping down the cliff-aide, 
until it finally thudded to the ground belcw, 
a hideous, twitching heap. 

Sick with horror, and with nerves unstrung. 
Miller crept slowly down the rcc ky face of the 
mountain towards level ground. W^hen at 
length he reached the foot of the cliff in 
safety, he strode across resolutely to where 
his comrade stood, looking down upon the 
dead figure of the outlaw. With trembling 
fingers he seized the Dutchman’s hand in 
his grasp. 

” Thank you, Beytell,” he said brokenly. 
” You have saved my life, old man ! ” 

And so it was that when the little troop 
of constabularj’, bearing the dead bodies of 
Dandy Jim and his unfortunate victim, 
and driving before them the rest of the gang 
of desperadoes, returned to camp, and in due 
course resumed their ordinary duties, the 
heart of Sergeant King was gladdened by the 
sight of his two troopers. Miller and Beytell, 
working side by side as fast friends. 

[the end.] 
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IV. Photographic Competitions. 

THESE competitions embraced (tide p. 143) pictures 
of (1) “ Winter Scenery," and (2) “ Bow’ Pete.” We 
offered Prize-money up to Two Guineas between the 
two subjecte. The number of our readers who entered 
was quite phenomenally small, and nothing at all 
striking was submitted. Here is our award : 

1. Winter Scenery. 

First Prize —10#. 

ERNIST Hardy, 19 Ranby Road, Endcliffe, Sheffield, 
Prizes —5#. 6</. each. 

WILLIB WILSON, 19 The Crescent, West Kirby, 
Cheshire. 

Edward J. L. Howard, 22 Glade Grove, Longsight, 
Manchester. 

2. Boys’ Fete. 

First Prize—ds. 

Walter William KIRKHAM, Bank House, Tamworth. 

Prizes —5#. each. 

Willie Wilson, 19 Tlie Crescent, West Kirby, 
Cheshire. 

CECIL Hankinson, 3 Lynwood Terrace, Leominster. 

G. L. PatoN, ** Livsgorwal,” Strandtown, Belfast. 


V. Football Sketching Competition. 

In this subject we offered the same PRIZE-MONEY 
as in the Photographic one, and there were again two 
divisions: (1) " A Humorous Football Incident," 
and (2) " The Winning Kick.” In this subject the 
competition was much keener, very many more takmg 
part. We now publish our Award : 

1. A Humorous Incident 

Prizes —6#. each. 

Norman D. Cuthbertson, 9 Melville Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Fred. J. Scarlett, Vesper Road, Kirkstall, nr. 
Leeds. 

Prizes—Zs. each. 

Reginald Moore, 32 Elizabeth Road, South 
Tottenham. 

Fred. McDonald, Station Hoasc, Manors Station, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

John Bakers, 207 Chevening Road, Brondenburv, 

N.W. 

OERTTErrATE.S. 

[The names stand in order of merit.^ 

E. Lewis, 174 Wallwood Road, T.eyton^tone, N.E.; 
Sydney L. Bromdeld, 5 Kensington I’lace, Fish¬ 
ponds, Bristol. 

2. The Winning Kick. 

First Prize —6#. 

FRED. J. SCARLETT, Vesper Road, Kirkstall, nr. 
Leeds. 

Prises —3#. each. 

R. W. TURNER, 30 Marsala Road, Lcwisliam, S.E. 
E. D. Dickinson, 42 CrysUl Palace Park Road, 
Sydenham, s.e. 

ARTHITR .roKES, WhitecIilT, Coleford, Glos. 

James O. KETCUUM, Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Prizes —1#. Gd. each. 

FRANK DAVIES-ManleT, 6 Howley Street, York 
Road, S.E. 

J. D. Warburton, "Cranford,’-’ Orappenhall Road, 
Stockton Heath, nr. Warrington. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Charles E. Moxon, 36 Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe, 
Sheihold ; Fred. McDonald, Station House, Manors 
Station. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sydney L. Brcmfield, 
5 Kensington Place, Fishponds, Bristol; Angus C. 
White, 55 Gathome Road, Ashtongate, Bristol. 


VI. a “ What I Liked Best ” 
Competition. 

In this subject w? offered PRIZE-MCNEY up to Ttco 
Guineas for the best answers, as decided by the votes 
cast by the competitors tliemselvea, to the following 
questions: (1) What Coloured Plate I liked best in 
Vol. XXXII. of the “ B.O.P.” ; (2) What Serial Story ; 
(3) What Short Story; (4) What Black-and-White 
Drawing ; (6) Wliat of Verses. 

This competition revealed great diversity of tastes 
on the part of our readers, nearly every item in the 
magazine coming under the five headings securing votes 
from some. The result of the voting was as follows : 

Most Popular Coloured Plates. —" Colours of the 
Territorials ” and ” Mazeppa ” obtained an equal num¬ 
ber of votes. Competitors naming either of these have 
been adjudged correct. 

Serial Storg. —" Meltonians All.’’ 

S/torf Storg .—" Despatches.” 

Blu k-aud-'tVhite Itrawing .—" The Beacon," 

Verses. —" A Hundred Thousand Pounds.” 

No competitor named all of these correctly. 

Tlie only competitor to name correctly four of them 
was 

John T. CAMB'’.rDr.B, 5 Leopold Road, BRifJHTDN. 
He therefore takes the 1st Prize, of 15#., and the 
foliow'ing, who each named three correctly, receive 3# 
each : 

B. R. Boadey, Grove House, Summertown, Oxford ; 

C. F. Challoner, 88 Nunnery Lane, York ; H. D. Cong- 
don, 41 Ch^terfleld Grove, East Dulwich, 8.E ; Donald 
0- Cooper, Statenborough St., Upper Kensington, 
Adelaide, Australia; George Dovey, Moat IxMlge, Berks- 
well, nr. Coventry ; Harry Dutten, 6 Princes Avenue, 
Church End, Finchley, N. ; J. Jack, 21 Tudor Road, 
Upton Park, East Ham, E. ; Alfred Wm. King, 
16 Shaftesbury Road, Brighton; John B. Pockett, 
Ilatherley, Malvern Bo^, Malvern, Victoria, 
Australia. 


VII. Suggested Attractions for the 
New Volume. 

In thi.s subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to One 
Guinea, and we are glad to be able to report that a large 
number of readers took part. The 8ugge-»tions offered, 
especially by the newer readers, embraced many sub¬ 
jects already fully treated in tJie " B.O.P.,” and it 
would hardly be Lair to old readers to repent. Others 
were hardly practical, the writers quite overlooking the 
fact that thi.s Ls a magiizine and not a daily paper. 
Still, we are very itleas-*tl with the whole-hearted enthu¬ 
siasm sliown, and will do our best to carry out the 
wislics expressed. We award the Prize-money as 
follows: 

Prize—Us. 

W. E. ROBERTS, 164 Bounderies Road, Balham, S.W. 

• Prises —1#. each. 

Gilbert F. F.\BF.S, 17a New Street, Vincent Square, 
Westmia-Jter, S.w. 

William J. Holmes, 48 High Street, Bricrley Hill, 
Staffs. 

Reginald Davis, Sunnyside, West Lavington, 
Devize.f:, Wilts. 

Prizes —2#. each. 

Hubert Hayes, 197 WalmeiMley Road, Bury, Lancs. 

W. I. IlEAPg5T, Drawer 1002, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. 



A. C. HOOKER.—1. Compiled from materials procured 
from the different authorities. 2. In our twenty- 
fourth volume we had a coloured plate of the Badges 
of our Colonies, the particulars of which were ob¬ 
tained from the Agente-General. In our twenty- 
ninth volume the plate of Seals of the Colonies was 
drawn by the artist who designed the actual seals, 
and who simply used his original drawings, which 
were vouched for as correct by the Colonial authorities. 
3. The plate of Arms of Foreign Countries, which 
appeared in an earlier volume, was compiled from 
materials obtained at IhoKlifferent London Embassies. 
It is not safe to copy such things from any book. 
An appeal to headquarters giving adequate reasons 
for the application, procmes almost invariably a 
courteous reply, and, frequently, unexpected assist¬ 
ance. 

LOH Ml^nq Sun.— l. The current volume is always 
kept in print, and any part can be obtained from tho 
publisher or any bookseller. 2. We cannot men¬ 
tion the name of any particular dealer, but must refer 
j'ou to any of the Arms advertising in oim wrapper. 
3. The best guide book is a dealer’s catalogue, which 
seldom costs more than a shilling, and by its prices 
indicates the comparative rarity of the specimens. 

E. B. TAiTiOR. -Too late now for packet of stamps. 
All the London dealers buy Australian stamps ; for 
names of several of them see our monthly ^Tapper. 
Neither proposal is possible for as ; you have no idea 
of what it means to deal with thousands. 

D. G. Bolton. —You should consult a doctor, and be 
guided by his advice. What is good for many is 
not necessarily good for all. 

Rex.—T he nest of the gold-crest, Reiulus Crisfalus. 
See ” Our Country’s Birds.” 

G. P. fStoke).—Tlie material used Is all right, but the 
result is a long way off publication standard. We 
advise you to joiu an art class if you are resolved to 
persevere. 

V. (Glasgow).—We have read your letter carefully, and 
deeply sympathise with you. Happily, however, 
things are hardly as bad as you think, anil if only you 
will steer clear of quacks--who seek to prey on boys’ 
fear--—keep up your general strength by plenty of 
outdoor exercise, scrupulously avoid any recurrence 
of the perniciou.s and sinful habit, and keep your 
thoughts pure, Nature will do the rest. You will grow 
up, by G^’s grace, a true man, and may turn your 
back wholly on the past, except so far as the remem¬ 
brance may help you to aid others in similar case. 
By all meaas go on with your studies. You have a 
promiaing future before you. 
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prank de Vere: 

OR, THE NIGHT OF MASA SIVARATRL 


T he punkahs swung lazily to and fro 
above the shining blackwood table of 
the dining-room at Government House. It 
was the close, still night of a break in the 
rains in the month of September. There 
had been a small dinner party, the ladies 
had withdrawn, the cloth was removed, 
and the gentlemen sat smoking their cigars. 

“ No, sir,” the Governor was saying to 
the guest on his left, a Mr. Russell and 
Director of Education, ” I am afraid you 
are not bringing up young India on quite 
the right lines. You take away their 
ancient religions, and in place of them vou 
give them sceptical philosophy, and then 
we wonder why we hear the complaint on 
all sides * we breed a race of rebels, not a 
nation of patriots.* ” 

” I know,” replied the Director, knock¬ 
ing off the ash of hie cigar, ” but the difh- 
ciJty is that we must, to a great extent, 
give what is demanded. They ask for the 
latest Western knowledge. They want 
lo^c, philosophy, science, and as their 
faiths in the old religions of India become 
shaken, they look with suspicion on all 
religion, and regard Christianity as but 
another means of enforcing British rule. 
They point derisively at the lives of many 
so-called Christians in India, whose conduct 
too often gives good reason for their con¬ 
tempt. Yes, I have frequently wished we 
could follow the example of the old mission¬ 
ary colleges, but our way is by no means 
an open one for us. For my part, I agree 
with what Dr. French, the first Bishop of 
Lahore, said nearly thirty years ago when 
he foretold the evil outcome of a system 
of State education which was bringing up 
in India a generation without discipline, 
without contentment, and without God. 
The day would come, the Bishop said, when 
th^ State would find itself face to face with 
the results, and would discern the danger 
of leaving millions of men to grow up in the 
public non-recognition of God.” 

At this point the conversation was inter¬ 
rupted by a violent fit of coughing from a 
young naval lieutenant, who had just 
swallowed a blister-fly as he emptied his 
glass. 

” Ugh,” he spluttered, ” it*s blister-flies 
to-night, then. Last week it was beetles, 
last night insects’ wings. I suppose it will 
be young snakes to-morrow ! ” As a new¬ 
comer he was not yet up to the pranks of 
the rainy season, when the lights of the 
table attract whatever is on the wing, and 
frequently a fresh horror will arrive every 
night in succession; now evil-smelling little 
beetles, now friend blister-fly, that causes 
agonies if properly swallowed; now the 
table will be strewn with the cast-off wings 
of creatures that fly in, and then, after 
rubbing about a bit, walk off and scuttle 
away on their legs, leaving the cloth thickly 
strewn with the remains of their flying 
apparatus as souvenirs of their visit. 

‘‘ I was about to remark,” continued the 
Director after this diversion, ” that our 
difficulties are as great as our responsibili¬ 
ties, and I don’t think our educational 
system is altogether to blame for the 
results. The unrest of certain sections is 
due partly to the natural pride of an ancient 
race, and partly to the quite desirable 
development of a freely governed people; 
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Author of “ The Drooping Eyt^row," etc. 

CHAPTER I.—MISCHIEF. 

but I do think that the silly encouragement 
to discontent and rebellion against any 
controlling hand which is given in so many 
quarters at home in England, has as much 
to do with the spirit of sedition, which we, 
alas ! sometimes find out here, as have the 
faults of our educational system.” 

” Well, now,” said the Governor, as he 
passed along the decanters, * ‘ take an 
instance in point. You know Zarapur. 
College ? ” 

” One of the best in the Presidency, 
your Excellency,” replied Mr. Russell, 
” and we have a capital man there in 
Principal Smithson.” 

“Well.” continued the Governor, “just 
look at that affair there with—what’s the 
chap’s name—Mehta, or whatever he calls 
himself. I remember his face when he was 
pointed out to me last week when I was 
up at Zarapur, for he looked as if he would 
have stung me if he could have done it 
safely. Wnat was that all about ? I forget 
the circumstances.” 

” Quite a typical case,” rejoined the 
Director. ” Smithson had to drop on this 
Mehta, a student of the B.A. class, for his 
remarks in an essay on reform. He had 
gassed rather too freely against every 
known form of government and branded us 
as tyrants and flesh-eaters, robbers of the 
country, and what not, and concluded with 
a violent appeal to extirpate Christianitv 
and drive out the Englishman. Englisn 
women were to be added to the wives of 
Indians. In short, he talked pure sedition. 
Well, Mehta was publicly rebuked before 
the whole college, a course not over-wise, 
I fear, and it was the day after that that 
your Excellency visited Zarapur.” 

“Ah, that explains it,” said the Gover¬ 
nor ; and do you know what has been the 
outcome of it ? ” 

“Yes; he has left the college, and I 
suppose there is an end to his ambition to 
become a Government clerk,” returned Mr. 
Russell, with a smile. ” That is just the 
way with them. They want Government 
employment, and will kill themselves with 
study in their efforts to get it, and yet they 
are fools enough to throw mud at the very 
Government from which they hope to gain 
their livelihood. They are funny things,” 
he added, laughing; ‘‘why, just look at 
this letter I received yesterday,” and he 
produced a lengthy epistle from his pocket- 
book ; ‘‘ look at the signature—^the sting is 
in the tail you see—‘ Ahmiram S. Pruva, 
failed B.A.!* That means that he has 
passed all his exams, except the one for the 
degree; but it sounds distinctly funny, 
does it not! ” 

The Governor laughed. ‘‘ However,” he 
said, ” I suppose all will come right in 
time, for, as you know, I am a confirmed 
optimi.^t. And now shall we join the 
ladies ? ” 

The old town of Zarapur wns one of the 
many strongholds of Hinduism. It had 
become celebrated in the times of the 
Mahrattas during the eighteenth century. 
It was n typical Hindu city, strong walled 
and with narrow streets of quaintly pic¬ 
turesque houses, mostly closely packed in 
together, some built into the city walls, 
like Rahab's house in Jericho, and often 


curiously carved and decorated with bits 
of striking colour here and there. 

In the busy, hot bazaars were bright 
silks and cottons, and gleaming brass and 
copper ware made a gay display amidst 
booths where cakes and sweetmeats were 
for sale, whilst here and there stood a 
Parsi store where European tinned meats 
and preserves of undoubted antiquity could 
be obtained b^ the enterprising purchaser 
who had previously insured his life. 

There were many fine temples in the 
prevailing Hindu pointed architecture, 
carved everywhere, even in the most in¬ 
accessible and unseen places; for it is a 
beautiful truth thet is expressed in this : 
‘‘ The eyes of the gods see everywhere.” 

The crowd that thronged the streets was 
mostly of the light^brown Brahmin type, 
Aryans like the British till the sun set his 
stamp of brown upon them, but also largely 
made up of men and women of every caste. 
And in the midday glare, busy as an ant¬ 
hill, everywhere high caste and low caste, 
pariah, mendicant, holy man, whose only 
dress was a smear of grey ash, chakras — 
whose principal item of wear was a piece of 
string, and who seemed to live in the mud 
which paved the streets—jostled along with 
here or there a half-caste Portuguese from 
Goa, a white-trousered Mohammedan, or 
a well-to-do Parsi merchant resplendent in 
the eternal stiff top-hat-looking headgear 
of his ancestors and one-rupee-eight-anna. 
‘‘ Europe ” umbrella tucked under his arm. 
And as the day declined, from time to time 
and to the shout of ‘* Hey hajol** (‘‘out 
of the w'ay ! ”) an English carriage drove 
smartly through the parting crowd as it 
came back from the gymkana in time for 
the evening dinner. 

And now the sun has gone down into the 
purple peace that brings in the night, and 
in the heart of the students’ quarter the 
babel of the town rises to a second-floor 
room where the evening meal is in proo^ess. 

Most religious is the Hindu. His religion 
is intertwined about every act of his daily 
life; and even when his faith in the objecte 
of his worship is gone, he yet clings tena¬ 
ciously to his caste customs. They are his 
second nature. And so the light meal of 
rice and ghi, which, with the inevitable 
betel-jixity suffices his very moderate 
appetite, had been religiously partaken of; 
and a group of four young men and one 
somewhat older sat talking together, their 
faces turned towards the lamp that the 
swiftly falling night rendered necessary. 

‘‘This will arouse, this will inflame!” 
cried one of the youths with flashing eyes, 
as he waved the open pages of the Zarapur 
Bazar Paurika, of which he was sub editor. 
” We have suffered many years, and deep 
is India's humiliation, and her shame crieth 
loud for redress; but the day is dawning 
when the light of the East shall shine out 
as the sun, and the hour of darkness and 
disgrace be swept away for ever! ” 

‘‘ Ay,” rejoined another—they all talked 
in Hindustani—‘‘as the Moghul, so the 
Engli.shnian. Siva leadeth to their destruc¬ 
tion, each in his turn, and they by their 
own inventions and by their own vaunted 
power shall, when the gods decree, destroy 
themselves.” 

” My brothers,” said the elder man of 
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the party, a tall, lithe, clean-shaven, thin¬ 
faced Brahmin, in whose expression craft 
and hatred showed unmasked, ** our friend 
Mehta here has been grossly wronged. He 
is a martyr of our holy cause. Shall he do 
nothing ? We have talked enough, w’e have 
waited enough, we have endured enough. 
Now we must act. Our battle-cry is 
* Unite, be strong, be great! * Shall these 
flesh-eating dogs of English for ever 
trample on the necks of the children of 
aacred Ind ? Great is Siva ! ” 

“ Thou knowest, O Lai,” rejoined Mehta 
—a narrow-headed, short young fellow 
with “student” written all over his bent 
figure, and whose blood-shot eyes and 
haggard look evidenced the worn brain 
and strained nerves that the terrible 
monster “ competitive examinations ” leave 
behind as their cruel work—“ I hate, I 
hate them ! ” he cried. “If it lay in my 
power, I would be the first to strike. I 
would break down their crosses. The men 
wouM I annihilate, the women should orna¬ 
ment our homes ! ” 

•* Then why delay to avenge thy wrongs, 
0 Mehta?” said Lai Hurri Lai, with a 
<^uick, eager rush. “ I will tell you how 
if you will.” 

Lai Hurri Lai was one of the most un¬ 
scrupulous agitators of that part of India. 
He eked out a living by posing as a patriot, 
and supported himself by nis seditious 
harangues and writings. Educated at the 


university, he was nominally a pleader at 
the Bar. He had previously held a small 
Government clerkship, but, thinking hie 
talents insufficiently remunerated, was now 
busy biting the hand that fed him and 
doing his best to kick down—or rather to 
ersuade others to do it for him—the ladder 
y which he had climbed out of insigni¬ 
ficance. 

“ ’Tis Masa Sivaritri on the sixteenth 
of next month,” he continued; “ why not 
join us on our pilgrimage ! ” 

Masa Sivarfttri is the monthly festival 
held in honour of the goddess Siva, whose 
pundrums —the three dread horizontal 
marks drawn across the forehead—both 
Lai and Mehta wore conspicuously. 

“It will be a great day, indeed, for I 
will see the goddess avenged gloriously, 
and in her vengeance your disgrace wiped 
out” (here he dropped his voice) “in 
blood ! ” 

The young men bent towards him as he 
continued in a whisper. “ Last night I had 
a dream; but, before I tell you more, swear 
me your secrecy, or our lives are forfeit.” 

They swore. “ We are with you,” they 
said. 

“ Hearken, then,” said Lai, speaking in 
a voice that trembled with passion. “ On 
the eve of the new moon—Siva’s day—our 
vengeance day—the Governor and all his 
great men, who thrive on the rupees they 
wring from a down-trodden people, your 


•' enemy the principal, their wives and 
daughters, go to the Durbar at Murrabad. 
They cross the holy river by the railway 
near Siva’s ruined temple, and I, 0 Mehta, 
have a plan that my dreams revealed to me 
that will bring eternal reward to all who 
take part in it; so, my friends, will ye 
pledge me now your faith and comrade¬ 
ship 7 Will ye join with me ? ” 

“ We will,” they returned, half-hypno¬ 
tised by the power of a stronger will. 

“Then meet me,” said Lai Hurri Lai, 
“ here at Mehta’s house in five days’ time 
at the same hour, and I will tell you if my 
plan is working well. If it is, we will meet 
again at an appointed place, and I will 
t^e you, or such of you as have the courage 
and are not dastards, into my plan, which 
will fill you with wonder and admiration. 
Your wrongs shall be amply avenged. Ton 
shall be the men who will stir India to 
seize her freedom. Mehta shall strike such 
a blow as will not only secure his vengeance, 
but also raise the, signal that India is wait¬ 
ing for, to unite, to be strong, to be free! 
Great is the. goddess Siva ! ” 

He ceased, and with three of his com¬ 
panions made his way down the creaking 
teak-wood staircase, lighted by the flicker¬ 
ing yAt-lamp that Mehta held for them. 
The door closed upon them as they took 
their different ways through the deserted 
streets of the now silent city. 

(Jo bs eoatinued.) 



THE LIE DIRECT: 


TTIoebes ! Forbes, I say ! Please wake 
J; up!” 

It was a sort of full-bodied whisper; 
argent, immediate—yet, at the same time, 

f uarded. In waking Forbes, his Head 

^refect, Mr. Temple did not wish to rouse 
the rest of Number Two. But he wanted 
Forbes at once. 

“ Hm—m —yesi ” said Forbes, drowsily. 
“ Wha’isit? ” 

“ It is I, Forbes—your House Master.” 
Forbes got a better grip of that. “ Beg 
pardon, sir,” he blinked—and sat up. 

“ Listen, Forbes. There is a boy in the 
ehrub-plot; I am sure of it. I’ve been 
across with Mr. Oxenden. I stayed rather 
late. And I am certain I caught a glimpse 
of some one among the bays. He is still 
there—waiting.” 

“Waiting?” It was merely an echo. 
The brain of James Anstey Forbes, ae yet, 
was not working quite so rapidly as Mr. 
"Temple’s. 

“ Yes—waiting to come in. He does not 
know that I sii.^pected his presence among 
the bushes—I made no sign. But, doubt¬ 
less, he heard me enter the House. 
Directly he thinks I have retired he will 
come in. This is our opportunity, Forbes ; 
we must catch him.” 

There was zeal in the speaker’s voice; 
he spoke as a mighty hunter would speak 
who foresees the end of a long, strategic 
chase. He had addressed his prefects on 
the matter only a fe%v hours befoie. “ I 
have reasons,” he had observed darkly— 
without saying what those reason., were— 
“ of suspecting the house of nocturnal ex- 
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cursions. I want you prefects to be dili¬ 
gent in stopping this.” 

Forbes was standing now; he addressed 
Mr. Temple across the bed. “ We will go 
through the rooms together, sir,” he 
began; supposing, vaguely, that this was 
what the other required. 

“No, Forbes; that is not my plan. I 
prefer to intercept him as he comes in. 
There are two. really weak spote in the 
House : the wundow of the senior bath¬ 
room and the ventilator above my own 
door. I will go at once and station myself 
at the last position, and leave you to guard 
the other. Is that clear? ” 

“Y-yes, sir,” mumbled Forbes, mar¬ 
velling at such swift, strange generalship. 

“Then be quick—be quick!” came a 
final injunction, and the House Master 
had vanished. 

Reaching him his dressing-gown, Jimmy 
pushed off on his commission. Seated on 
one of the baths, he had time to cogitate. 

What a puzzling old bird Temple really 
was ! How' could he possibly justify this 
farce of watcliing for the malefactor at two 
points? Why, indeed, had he disturbed 
a prefect at all? Simple enough, surely, 
to have gone quietly through all the rooms 
with a (andle and to have spotted the 
emf)ty bed ! 

But—the bath-room and the ventilator! 
Of the three or four imperfect points in 
the garrison, these certainly were the 
ensie.^t to contrive with. .And—uncanny 
fact !—Temple knew it. Forbes shifted 
uncomfortably and plucked at his lip. He 
reflected that this kind of knowledge, in a 


House Master, was more than a degree dis¬ 
turbing. If that man in the garden were 
caught—Forbes had already settled in his 
mind that it was Sullivan—things woold 
probably come to light which would draw 
no little scorn on the Temple prefects. 

Checking his thoughts, Forbes trained 
an ear. Y’es—the great square pipe ont- 
side the w’indow was trembling in its fast¬ 
enings. Some one was surely arriving— 
was almost due! There were matches in 
Forbes’s drsssing-gown. He pulled them 
out and got ready. 

A fumbling ecrape on the window-frame, 
and then the sash was gradually slithered 
upward. The outlaw, nothing more than 
a black smudge, was now squeezing 
through; Forbes struck a match as he 
gained the floor. The spurt of flame re¬ 
vealed a face of whiteness and alarm. 
J. A. Forbes, dumfounded, was yet the 
first to speak. “ You ! ” he gasped—and 
then the light went out. 

Forbes was a victim of that dispensation 
which requires most men of note, at some 
stage of their careers, to “keep an eye” 
on callow and unexciting relatives. In 
Forbes’s case it was a cousin—one Eustace 
Knill. When Eustace was first entered 
for Wyssell, Forbes had undertaken hii 
fathering with full complacency; eventu¬ 
ally to leave him alone without compunc¬ 
tion. And here was a horrible sequel : 
Eustace returning to his House, vid the 
bath-room window, at a quarter to twelve, 
midnight! 

.Jimmy lit another match. But he could 
say nothing; the welcoming monosyllable 
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** Tou ! ’* had exhausted speech. An ap¬ 
proaching sound, however, whipped up the 
prefect’s senses. 

*’ Temple is coming ! ” he exclaimed, and 
glanced wildly around. “ Here, between 
the bath and the wall! There is just room 
and just time to do it. Quick, you young 
fool! ” 

Forbes slid down the window with rapid 
care, and the scared youngster jerked him¬ 
self into action. Getting down, he began 
to worm himself back into the oddly shaped 
space. The bath, twice, got a ringing 
stroke from his heels. 

“ Stop I ” breathed Jimmy, his nerves 
taut with anxiety. “ That will do—lie 
down. Keep still! ” 

The whisper was scarcely finished before 
some one had warily opened the bath-room 
door. That some one, apparently, did not 
come provided with a light. Forbes 
thought it wise to strike one. 

“ Sullivan ! ” he ejaculated. 

A dusky-complexioned youth, strikingly 
stiff and broad in his present scanty gar¬ 
ments—such was “Dirk” Sullivan. It 
would be hard to say which was the more 
surprised at this moment—he or Forbes. 
They remained as they were, staring ques¬ 
tions at each other, until another step bore 
along the passage. This time it was Mr. 
Temple. 

“ Well, Sullivan,” he rapped out keenly, 
** what are you doing here ? ” 

” I thought I heard a slight noise in the 
bath-room, sir; my bed is against that wall. 
I came to see what it was.” 

” You mean that you have just left your 
bed? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

For another instant Temple seemed to 
look him through; then, outwardly satis¬ 
fied, he turned on Jimmy. 

“ Well, Forbes,” he said, raising the 
candle he carried, “ has anyone entered by 
the bath-room window?” 

After all, prevarication is the meanest 
shift of any. Forbes felt that. T^Ir. 
Temple had asked him a straight ques¬ 


tion, and Jimmy—thinking of his aunt, 
and all that his aunt had said—replied with 
the lie direct. 

“ No, sir,” he said. 

There was a moment of strain; a pause. 
“ Ah,” voiced the Master then—“ we had 
better look through the rooms, after all. I 
will take Number Six and work backwards. 
Come, Sullivan, you shall glance into Num¬ 
ber Five. You, Forbes, start at the other 
end.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jimmy, his mask of 
calmness better assumed. The position, 
as yet, was not wholly lost. The senior 
bath-room divided the six dormitories. 
Knill slept in Number Three, while Mr. 
Temple and Sullivan were about to inspect 
the two farthest on the other side. Num¬ 
ber Three was also Sullivan’s, but the 
chances were that he had not noticed the 
empty bed in passing out. Forbes must— 
and must for his own sake now !—conspire 
somehow to smuggle the erring one in. 

He issued from the bath-room with the 
others; heading himself towards Number 
One. The instant he felt safe, however, 
he was back like a buck. 

“ Quick, kid ! ” he breathed to the con¬ 
cealed youngster; ‘ ‘ into bed for your 
life ! ” 

Knill’s exit from the cranny was not 
less awkward than his entry. Forbes was 
“on wires.” As the boy plunged for the 
doorway, there was a rustle in the passage 
—and Sullivan again stood before them. 
The senior bath-room seemed also to fasci¬ 
nate him ! It appeared almost as though 
he had hastened his survey of Number 
Five in order to get back. 

There was a tableau for the fraction 
of a minute—^then Knill had dodged the 
unwelcome one and slipped away to bed. 
For another instant or so the remaining 
twa glared at each other; then Forbes, 
collecting himself, pushed past also and 
strode for Number One in earnest. The 
whole thing had occurred with such 
astonishing sleekness that presently, when 
the fruitless inspection was completed, 
{To be continued.) 


Forbes judged by Mr. Temple's manner- 
that he suspected nothing. 

“Well, well,” concluded the master;. 
“ it appears, Forbes, that I have disturbed! 
you to no purpose. It is unfortunate. 
But now, both of you, to bed.” 

Forbes went to bed, and, lying there^ 
he began to see the idiocy of what he had» 
done. The perception came upon hin> 
with crushing force, reducing him to tk> 
state of wakeful misery. 

Of course, he adored Knill’s mother. 
He had lied for her sake, not for Knill’s- 
—most certainly not for his. He did not- 
understand the kid, and—well, perhaps, 
he hadn’t tried to, much. But, where had. 
the little beast been ? Jimmy saw now— 
the idea had not struck him at first—that 
Sullivan was probably in it. 

Sullivan was popular with the kids—the^ 
Junior Day Boom would wait upon his- 
whistle en bloc —or nearly so. He was an 
Upper School man now, and shared a. 
study; but that did not make him wholly 
renounce his old junior quarters, and the* 
kids—in other cases they would have re¬ 
sented it—liked the trait in Sullivan. 

“ No lift about Dirk,” said they. Besides, 
was he not a First Footer man, apt at. 
other games, and a hefty fellow with the- 
oar ? 

And the end of all Forbes’s mental striv¬ 
ings was a settled conviction that he must 
not cross with Sullivan. He might proven 
him to be associated with the Knill esca¬ 
pade, and so have him arraigned; but, ii> 
that case, the fact of the lie would come* 
out, and he—Forbes—would also be^ 
brought to book. He could not afford 
that. Above all things, there was the* 
Woodley Scholarship to be heeded. 

This special scholarship, awarded tri- 
ennially, was associated with Temple’» 
House, and Forbes knew that he would 
presently be the strongest claimant. But 
the administrators were captious. His 
offence of to-night—however cousinly !— 
coming before the Head Master would ba 
enough to wreck him all the way. 


& & & 

A NIGHT ATTACK: 


" A brinoton-Clarke ? ” sang out the 
l\ Sergeant-Major in a voice that 
made every man-Jack of us look up at 
him. “ Then I tell you what it is : some of 
you are in for Red Pepper—and that’s all 
about it! ” 

“ How d’you make that out. Sergeant ? ” 
asked Helliwell, as we stood at ease, half¬ 
way through afternoon drill. 

“ You’ll see how for yourself, sir, soon 
enough,” rejoined the Sergeant grimly, “ or 
I’m a Pathan. Major ’Arrington-Clarke, 
did you say ? Why, he’s the very last man 
m the world for this game ! ” 

“What game?” put in some ass who 
ought to have held his tongue. 

“ What game? ” repeated the Sergeant, 
angrily, but seeing the opening and seizing 
it like the prompt old Carabineer that he 
was. “ Why, cornin’ down here and pattin’ 
you on the back same as that War Office 
Secretary fellow did. and makin’ pretty 
little speeches, and deluding you into the 
notion that you’ll ever be fit to wear his 
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Majesty’s uniform ! That’s what I mean. 
Mister Wood’ouse ! And you, all the time, 
no better than so many piano-playin’ 
misses from a ladies* school! ” 

“ Oh, I say-! ” sputtered Woodhouse, 

with a very passable appearance of out¬ 
raged manhood, and an almost impercep¬ 
tible glance up at the gym. clock. Drill 
stopped at four sharp, and it looked as 
though a little dexterous handling might 
draw the Sergeant into one of those 
straight - from - the - shoulder harangues 
which he administered now and then, as he 
said, for the good of our souls—and which 
mieht last for twenty minutes, with decent 
luck. During the harangue, of course, 
there would be no drill, and it was out¬ 
rageously hot even in shirts and flannel 
bags. 

“ Just oblige me by lookin’ at that end 
man there,” began the old soldier stormily, 

“ ’oldin’ ’is rifle like a crossin’-sweeper’s 
brush, and his neighbour not a bit better ! 
What’s the Major, him bein’ what he is. 


goin’ to say to such a pair as them ? Andl 
the way you dress ! I say again I know 
’im, and if he lands over here an’ sees you 
as you are—why, there’ll be Old Harry to 
pay ! And what ’e’ll say to me-” 

His voice was now dead on the proper 
note, and Wood house’s face brightened. 
All was going well. A reference to the 
old Afghan days, the Sergeant being fairly 
wound up, was due to come next. 

“ Why look, now—just by way of letting 
you see—I remember once, when we was 
at a little place between Jelalabad and the 
Khyber-” 

But here, for once, he stopped dead. 

“What about Jelalabad?” chorussed 
half the corps in tones that might have 
wheedled the Sphinx into spinning yams. 

But the Sergeant had also caught sight 
of the clock, and he spotted the ambush 
right away. 

“ Never mind,” he snapped. “ Here we 
are wastin’ precious time when there’s 
plenty and more than plenty to do! If 1 
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Mly 'ad you- But it*B no use wishing. 

'*Ttn-tionr* 

There was nothing else for it now, and 
^he little company in open order stiffened 
regretfully up again to the straight, fore- 
;:seeing, and quite justly, that a particularly 
trying half-hour lay before them. 

If the cold truth is to be told, although 
jat that time we would have perished rather 
Jthan own up to it, the Sergeant-Major was 
oiot very far wide of the mark in some of 
the things he said. Our little Cadet Corps 
.at the Prior house was just then in some- 
-thing of a bad way. Whether it was that 
the old school, perched away up on the 
>cliffs of the Northumbrian Coast as it was, 
Jay too much out of touch with other 
-centres, or whether the peppery old soldier 
Itad bullyragged the proper enthusiasm out 
-of us, or whether the fault was altogether 
in ourselves, I cannot, for the life of me, 
^eay. Possibly all three reasons had a share 
in the matter. 

I fancy, myself, that we were hardly 
:«trong enough, as a school, to sport a corps 
—considering the other irons we had in 
the fire, and the absolute attention to footer 
which the traditions of the place enjoined 
•on os; not to mention our standing in North 
Country hockey. We were a hard-working 
aechool in many ways, and in my humble 
•opinion the Head’s predecessor was drawn 
by his enthusiasm into a blunder when he 
founded the institution in question. Such 
a thing ought to grow naturally out of the 
•desire of the school, and not be clapped 
•on their shoulders, will-they nil-they, by 
special edict of the Head. 

Well, well, you fellows who read this tale 
will perhaps think that that is enough of 
-excuses. So it is! And I will own up, 
without further palaver, that, the old Het^ 
being no longer there, with his will of 
chilled-steel, and the Principal who now 
.reigned in his stead being in two minds 
4 tbout bringing it to an end, we were not 
.as keen over our corps as we should have 
•been. 

But if we were slackers just at the time 
•of my yarn (since the last Bisley I don’t 
meed to tell you what the corps became 
Jater on !), it was assuredly no fault of the 
.Sergeant’s. In the gym. the old fellow 
was absolute as Zingis Khan, or, to come 
rather nearer present times, as any Prus¬ 
sian lieutenant. That was the law of the 
school, and he knew it. And what one man 
•could do, in the way of sheer iron authority, 
^ work the corps into presentable shape, 
that the Sergeant-Major did. The long, 
-brown, and particularly stringy cane which 
he wore stuck in his belt, and which, in 
^is swordsman’s hand, was quite sufficient 
to keep the wildest irrepressible of the 
Lower Fourth on Sunday behaviour in the 

f ym., was barred in our case. So he fell 
ack on a tongue which, bv reason of much 
^practice on recruits, had almost as effectual 
s sting about it, and, on occasion, when he 
was in anything like form, we would dis¬ 
miss hot and wrathy and Mmost ready to 
fall upon him in a body and heave him into 
»the Haven. 

It should be said, too, that, although the 
%rown cane aforesaid remained sticking 
harmlessly in his trousers-band, he had to 
•drill us with the sticks. And that came to 
much the same thing, after all, as the Lower 
iFourth discipline. For a Carabineer who 
has in his day been all but champion 
swordsman of the Army, can do wonders 
with a three-foot ash-plant, and the ordi¬ 
nary leather pads are of small avail. Only 
I big Woodhouse, thanks to his weight, 
could do anything to ward off the merciless, 
Icnowing slashes; and Sergeant-Major 
Huddlestone took it out of us, when that 
rway disposed, exactly as he pleased. 


But the bitterest moments about this 
business of the corps he owed, not to our 
many delinquencies, but—to the Head, 
of whom the Sergeant stood in considerable 
awe. Now the Head was pre-eminently a 
scholar. As a scholar he had come to us, 
and, though he had been at some trouble to 
enter into the sport-life of the school 
(rightly considering that his hold on the 
fellows was not simply a matter of class- 
hours and morning prayers), he had no 
interest whatever in military affairs—of 
even so very mild a nature as our corps. 
The Sergeant devoted laborious hours in 
his little den to the preparation of elaborate 
and convincing complaints of our short¬ 
comings, and demands for longer and more 
frequent dnll. But whether the silent and 
perhaps rather stately presence in the 
Library froze his readiness of speech, when 
it came to the point, or whether the Head 
put him down merely as a Martinet who 
made a fetish of military rule—the fact 
remains that the old cavalryman had 
always to withdraw, in more or less of con¬ 
fusion, having achieved nothing. 

These were not, however, the bitterest 
moments referred to. Not only was the 
Head apparently well contented with the 
corps as it stood, but he did not hesitate to 
take occasion, when there chanced to be 
anybody of the least military consequence 
over at Nunholme, with whom he came 
into conversation, to bring us upon the 
carpet. And that, to the Sergeant-Major’s 
utter rage, sometimes led to formal inspec¬ 
tion. 

Only two months previous to the time of 
this tale, an Under-Under-Secretary from 
Whitehall had been delivered over by fate, 
and an accident to his dog-cart, to the 
hospitality of the Head, and it was his 
speech in the courtyard to the assembled 
corps which still rankled in our instructor’s 
memory. For the gentleman in question, 
whose acquaintance with the ranks was 
probably only a matter of red and white 
printed forms to be filled up, chose to re¬ 
quite his host’s kindness by making us the 
subject of fifteen minutes’ eulogy. And 
he was an artist in beautiful phrases. But 
the Sergeant was positively murderous for 
the ensuing fortnight. 

I have said that the Head was in the 
habit of bringing about these parades, and 
you are to notice the tense. For a day 
came when this took place for positively the 
last time, and that day concerns Major 
Harrington-Clarke, and is our present 
story. 

That year it chanced that a large detach¬ 
ment of the North Country Yeomanry had 
been ordered to the Moors in our vicinity 
for a short term of training. Everybody 
who has cycled up our coast roads knows 
how the heathland comes rolling gradually 
down to the sea, mile after mile of bracken 
and pale bent-grass, with stretches of 
heather here and there. It was an admir¬ 
able place for the purpose. 

The first intimation of their presence 
that came our way was that we woke up one 
fine morning to find the skyline oddly 
altered. The long straight sweep of it was 
broken into something like the edge of a 
saw by a number of tents pitched over to¬ 
wards Stanbury, where the Moor is particu¬ 
larly dry. 

The newly formed encampment was quite 
out of bounds, but, in the course of morn¬ 
ing school, the wind being from that 
quarter, thin bugle-calls came filtering 
down to us as we sat over our Livy. And 
later in the day a couple of Service waggons 
went jolting up the «andy road not far from 
the school gates. 

Naturally we did everything we could 
think of to get any glimpse of what might 


be going forward up yonder. Every fellow 
who sported field-masses, or who could 
borrow a telescope from the coastguard, 
climbed to the little platform at the top of 
the Tower and swept the Moor for horses 
and men as thoroughly as though an 
enemy’s troops were closing in upon the 
school itself. But it was mighty little 
that we could make out. They were too 
far out of range. 

Now, they might have come and put in 
their fortnight’s riding and shooting and 
departed, tough and sun-browned, without 
our seeing anything more of them—but for 
one circumstance. In a fateful moment 
the Head met Major Harrington-(3larke, 
the officer in command, over at Sir Pierce 
Greenaway’s place, and news of the fact 
came to the ears of somebody about the 
school. And as soon as the first rumours 
got about, every fellow in the corps knew 
jolly well what that meant. It must now, 
we agreed, be simply a matter of time. 

It was! 

The announcement was made in Hall, 
after prayers, next morning, and Friday 
was the day named, which left only 
Wednesday and Thursday for preparation. 
The notice was handed on to the Sergeant- 
Major by special messenger forthwith, and 
Phillips told us afterwards of how he took 
it. 

Ran his fingers up his tunic,” reported 
the. messenger, as if he wanted air. 
Then, all of a sudden, turrs round on the 
punch-ball there and lands it such a reg’lar 
out-and-outer that away comes the old 
staple clean out of the floor ! ” 

He^went off to the Head, however, and, 
for once in a way, talked to such good 
purpose that we were clapped into the gym. 
at once, by special edict, to drill all day 
if need were. 

I shall not enlarge on these two days. 
The Sergeant-Major earned his pay, if ever 
man did ! He was so palpably in a blue 
funk that we began to wonder what sort 
of fire-eating ^amander it was that 
answered to the name of Harrington 
Clarke. 

Friday came in due course, the last finish¬ 
ing touches were attended to, and the 
appointed hour found us drawn up in the 
old Benedictine courtyard with all eyes 
intent on the door in the shadow of the 
cloisters. The school, in Sunday pots and 
jackets, occupied our extreme right as 
spectators. 

The Major was punctual. On the stroke 
the door opened. ” Now for it! ” mut¬ 
tered Helliwell, and the Sergeant gulped 
behind his waxed moustache. 

There was a sudden dash of colour in 
the shadow of the grey arches, and a party 
of nine or ten came forward into the court¬ 
yard. The Head, two senior masters, the 
well-known figure of Sir Pierce, who was 
a Governor of the school, a few junior 
officers, and—one beside. The fellows 
cheered away heartily, but we were watch¬ 
ing the elderly man in the centre of the 
group. 

That must be the Major. 

He was a stout, substantial figure, erect 
to the last inch of him, and very much 
tanned by his years on the Indian frontier. 
But certain lines about his mouth, and a 
white moustache which seemed to bristle 
with internal electricity, suggested that 
perhaps the Sergeant-Major was right after 
all, and that the ground was thin beneath 
our feet. 

He raised his hand slightly in acknow¬ 
ledgment of our salute, and the ceremony 
commenced. 

All things considered, it wrat off bravely 
at the outset. 

The Major marched up and down our 
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front—tapped a man here and there on 
the chest; examined our accoutrements; 
asked a few questions ; and rapped out an 
order now and again. 

8o far, so good. 

But it was not long before we began to 
feel that things were not running altogether 
smoothly. Trifles are quite likely to 
happen on such occasions, and when hitch 
number two occurred (it was nothing, after 
nil) there was not a man in the ranks but 
felt a touch of thunder in the air. The 
Sergeant was plainly uneasy. The clouds 
gathered. 

The worst was to come, however. 

** As —you— were! . . . Form — fours/** 
called the Major. Thud—thud—thud, 
went the feet of the corps with the pre¬ 
cision of clockwork. 

Next moment there was a curious scuf¬ 
fling noise, and to our utter horror the two 
men at the end on the left, after a wild 
attempt to save themselves, rolled spraw¬ 
ling on the ground ! Their rifles made an 
absolutely hideous clatter on the stones. 
We stared in consternation, but a glance 
might have explained the whole thing. 
One of the heavy old flags had worked 
loose until one edge of it was tilted up a 


clear inch from the ground. And less than 
that (try it if you don’t believe me !) will 
do the business when a man accustomed to 
drilling on a smooth gym. floor is stepping 
sharply backward. 

There was a minute of horrible silence as 
the unhappy delinquents picked themselves 
and their weapons up again and got to their 
places. The Sergeant went scarlet as his 
tunic. 

I daresay that we were altogether in the 
wrong in taking so seriously what followed. 
Everybody knows that India plays mis¬ 
chief w’ith the liver. But at the time we 
were in such a blind wax that anything 
like cool judgment w'as out of the question. 
The air was tense. 

Perhaps the Major felt that the dignity 
of his rank had been compromised by his 
being invited over to inspect a set of fellows 
who tumbled over one another in their drill. 
At any rate, some of the things he said 
were just a touch venomous. He made no 
allowance for circumstances. Of course, 
he did not open Are upon us in the Sergeant- 
Major’s manner, but he contrived in a few 
unpleasant minutes to give us the impres¬ 
sion that the sooner we got back into peram¬ 
bulators and put ourselves in the charge of 


a competent nursemaid, the better for alJ 
concerned. 

From the glances which passed among 
the junior officers I fancy that they knew 
their chief to be in none too good a humour. 
As for the school, it stood motionless, 
rooted to the ground with angry amazement 
at the handling we were getting. The 
elder fellows looked black as thunder. 
According to their view, the Major was 
abominably misusing his position as a 
guest, for the time being, of the Prior- 
house. It was a positive breach of de¬ 
cency and good form. After all, the thing 
had been a mere accident! Anybody looks 
for a decent measure of courtesy from 
the stranger within one’s gates, and really 

this-! The school simmered with 

wrath. 

When the grim old soldier had made an 
end, and he and his staff took their leave, 
they clanked off in a dead silence. Not a 
ghost of a cheer would the fermenting 
school give them. Diplomatic relations 
were, so to say, broken off, and our plain 
duty was now to declare war with as littls 
delay as might be. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MAD YATHEHT. 

By SBRCOMBB QRIFFIN, 

Avthof of ” The Dumb Chief/* “ Theebau'e Promise,** etc 
PART I. 


OWABD ! ** 

Surprised at this outburst, Ewart 
Stanier stared in utter perplexity. The 
speaker, a boy of Ewart’s own age, looked 
much older than his years, lacking the 
abandon of boyhood, and—wearing a suit 
several sizes too big for him. It was the 
latter fact that had induced Ewart, in 
passing, to query whether the suit had an 
inmate, and to suggest that, if there really 
were an inmate, it would be healthier for 
him to peep out and get some air ! 

Now the joke wa.s neither particularly 
smart nor gentlemanly, but Counterman 
was the duly elet ted butt of the school. 
See Counterman and joke—that was an 
irresistible impulse. Besides, St. Elvan’s 
felt it must express its displeasure at those 
who did not conform to the established 
laws of its little commonwealth; and 
young Counterman was so slovenly and 
“ grubby.” 

Stanier had met Counterman in a 
secluded corner of the playing-fields; the 
former had retired for the purpose of 
reading the weekly mail just come to hand 
from his father, a District Commissioner 
in Burma; the latter boy had followed his 
usual custom of slinking off to unfre¬ 
quented spots away from the company of 
his schoolfellows. 

‘‘ Coward ! ” repeated Counterman in 
response to Ewart’s joke, and there was a 
look in the lonely boy’s eyes like one may 
see when a pariah dog is cornered by a 
British bull-dog. 

“ I say. Counterman, why am I a 
coward? I’ll fight you now, if you like.” 

“ Of course you’ll fight, Stanier, you 
know you can lick me,” growled he of the 
pariah eyes. ‘‘ Coward ! ” 

Ewart was nonplussed. He considered 
deeply. “I’ll fight you one hand : I 
really cannot let a chap call me a coward. 
Come on! ” 


“ I won’t fight,” was the sullen response. 
“ Still, you’re a coward just the same.” 

“ Eh ! What ? How ? Whenwhy where ? 
For goodness’ sake explain your asinine 
self ! Here's the problem. It is required to 
prove that Ewart Stanier, having offered 
to fight Brandon Counterman one fist to 
two, is a coward. I don’t see the point. 
Counterman. Just you finish up that pro¬ 
position with a Q.E.D. or there’ll be a 
row.” 

Counterman looked up from under 
lowering brows. ” Stanier, you’ve got 
chances that I never get. You have a 
father who sees that you’re well dressed, 

and I-! You get a letter from home 

every week, and—and-” 

“Yes, kid, go on; only for goodness’ 
sake don’t blub! My father, as you say, 
writes me every mail from Burma, 
and-” 

“ My father died there two years ago. 
. . . my mother died when I was a baby 
. . . My guardian, though he is my unde, 
is a—a beast. And—and—nobody cares.” 

“ But—but, Counterman, how does all 
this make me a coward? I’m awfully 
sorry for you, but where do I come in as 
the coward ? ” 

At last poor Counterman’s tumultuous 
feelings found expression ; “Oh, Stanier, 
you’re strong and jolly and healthy and 
happy and popular and well-dressed; 
perhaps if I had a father like yours I might 
be different; and because I haven’t your 
chances and am different, you taunt and 
make my life a torture; yes, you do, 
Stanier, though I know you aren’t as bad 
as some of the other fellows. D’you know, 
I wore my last suit for four terms and 
holidays as well. It w’as made to do for 
either winter or summer, and this suit 
you’ve just chaffed me about is made big 
so that I sha’n’t grow out of it till it’s 
threadbare. It isn’t as if my guardian 


were poor; he’s rich enough to go regularly 
to Switzerland and Scotland and leave me 
to spend my holidays here. And you—^you 
—you-” 

Counterman broke down, breathing deep 
sobs, while dire perplexity showed itself in 
Ewart’s face and Ewart’s voice; his own 
healthy, jaunty, sunny nature was so 
different from that of the morbid, slouch¬ 
ing, shadowy one of Counterman. “ I 
think, Counterman, you may say Q.E.D.,” 
said Ewart, hanging his head. 

Touched by Ewart’s sympathy, Brandon 
Counterman utterly broke down, much to 
his companion’s distress and not a little to 
his disgust. In sheer desperation Ewart 
searched through his pockets and produced 
therefrom a bar of milk chocolate, two 
pictorial postcards of Mandalay, a list of 
county cricket fixtures, an approval sheet 
of foreign postage-stamps, and a one-pie 
piece of the Indian Empire. 

Counterman, still sobbing, took little 
interest in these boyish treasures, but the 
one-pie piece, inadvertently, was respon¬ 
sible for assuaging his grief. So tiny wa» 
the coin that Counterman failed to see it 
and, instead, noticed only the extended 
hand. Tightly he gripped Ewart’s hand, 
hungry, poor pariah Counterman, for 
sympathy and friendship. The one-pie 
piece was lost, falling unnoticed to the 
ground, but Ewart gained instead a 
devoted admirer—and chum; for as the- 
term went on unexpected qualities were 
revealed in Brandon Counterman’s cha¬ 
racter. The lonely boy had rusted im 
solitude, for he had not had a soul to care 
for him since the day he could just remem¬ 
ber when he was put aboard a steamer in 
Rangoon by his father’s friends and 
entrusted to the purser’s care; for, now 
that his parents were both dead, said hie 
friends, he must go to his uncle in England. 
So Counterman had left the kindly 
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acquaintances in Burma to be brought 
up by a selfish, pleasure-seeking guardian, 
who regarded his nephew as an incubus 
that he would be quickly rid of but for the 
ample funds provided by the late Captain 
Counterman’s will. By degrees Ewart 
realised all that Counterman had missed; 
and so his brotherliness was fostered. In 
schoolboy fashion—saying little, but doing 
each other many good turns—the two boys 
shared their joys and sorrows as they made 
their way through school days to the larger 
life beyond. 

When Ewart Stanier went to join his 
parents in Burma, and Brandon Counter¬ 
man left St. Elvan’s to be articled to a 
solicitor in the East End of London, it 
would have been a debatable question as 
to which was the more popular boy. 

With eight thousand miles of land and 
sea to separate them, it is a wonder that the 
friendship did not languish, but Counter¬ 
man clung to his one chum with an almost 
pathetic tenacity, and Ewart never failed 
to receive a letter every mail day. 

“ Here’s your weekly letter, Ewart,” 
said Mr. Stanier, as the mail-bag for the 
District Commissioner arrived one morn¬ 
ing; “and it is marked * Urgent and 
Private.* ” 

“ Poor old Bran. ! More troubles, I 
expect. He has had a miserable time. 
Dad, ever since he left school three years 
ago. I’ll get off somewhere where I can 
read his letter quietly by myself—Tiger 
Stream would be a decent place, the natives 
never seem to go that way—may I, Dad? 
I have finished indexing up all those 
papers on the teak forests.” 

“ Right! Get along for your walk, and 
take your gun and Moung Hla. But— 
beware the mad yatkeht!'* 

“ Eh, what’s that. Dad ? Does it bite ? 
Is my gun likely to kill it ? ” 

“ Better not attempt to kill a yaththty 
Ewart. In a Burman’s estimation a 
yatheht is the very essence of human good¬ 
ness. A yatheht is really what we should 
call a hermit, of a most austere type. 
There are not very many yathehts in 
Burma, but still there are a considerable 
number of Buddhist monks who retire into 
the solitude of the jungle and get their 
sustenance from wild fruits and nutritious 
roots. Very occasionally, maybe, they will 
visit a pagoda, but, generally speaking, 
they avoid all human intercourse. One of 
the recent adventurers who has penetrated 
unknown districts in the Forbidden Land 
of Tibet declares that there are similar 
misguided heathen in that country—only 
more so. There, they are absolutely 
walled up, save for a narrow space to allow 
a platter to be pushed along the groimd, 
and, by means of a long stick, introduced 
into the living tomb of the poor devotee.* 
Our local hermit is not quite such an 
extremist; nevertheless he insists on 
absolute seclusion—a wish which the 
villagers respect; indeed, they fear the old 
man and credit him with occult powers. I 
should say he is probably a quite harmless 
old Burman, but solitude breeds strange 
humours, so don’t cross the yatheht'8 
humours should you meet him. I know 
that his cell, or den, or cave, or whatever 
it may be, is in the neighbourhood of Tiger 
Stream, though I have never seen it, often 
as I have fished in the vicinity of the 
Waterfall. Well, I’ve given you quite a 
learned discourse on yathehts in general 
and our own Nyaungledaung specimen 


• I myself heard Sven Hedin. the famous Svr^sh 
fccplorer, a few months after his return from Tii)et, 
dte several instances of Lamas who had been walled 
up for twenty, thirty, or forty years, without ever 
seeing daylight.—S. G. 


in particular. Now you can get along 
and give your thoughts to your chum. 
This evening I want you to finish off the 
rice-crop statistics.” 

So Ewart and his “ boy,” Moung Hla, 
set out for Tiger Stream; and not till he 
reached the Waterfall did the British boy 
tear open the envelope containing his 
friend’s letter. He seated himself on a 
boulder within feel of the spray from the 
fall, while Moung Hla, seeing his master 
wanted quiet and his own company, retired 
to a short distance and dozed contentedly 
under a mango tree, regaling himself now 
and again with the luscious fruit. Ewart’s 
thoughts were eight thousand miles a wav, 
in England with his chum. The whole 
of the letter need not be here recorded— 
this was the final sheet of the long epistle : 

“ So, Ewart, old chum, you can see that 
I am sick of ever;^hing and everybody. 
My uncle’s temper is unbearable, and heUl 
only be too glad of an opportunity to get 
rid of me. You just about saved me from 
growing up an utter ass when I was a 
youngster at school, Ewart, and now here’s 
another hole I am in, and no chum to lug 
me out of it. If you only knew of the dirty 
sort of work my governor, the solicitor, 
undertakes, you would jolly well sooner 
sweep a cUmney—^that’s a much cleaner 
job than squeezing money out of poor 
widows, and dunning hard-working 
mechanics who can’t earn enough for their 
family’s needs—it’s driving me to rank 
Socialism on the way towards downright 
Anarchism—why Oh, dear me! for¬ 
give my wild vapourings. I should envy 
you, Ewart, old man, if I didn’t know that 
you deserved every scrap of happiness you 
enjoy. I wish your dad needed another 
secretary in his administrative work, I’d 
come like a shot. You know me well 
enough to be sure that I would never 
sponge on you, but if there’s work of any 
sort in Burma that I can do, then, whatever 
it is, let me know. 

“ There’s thunder in the air, and I have 
a presentiment that there will be a final 
rupture with my uncle; he taunts me with 
being a pauper, and I’m being worked up 
to boiling point. Write per return mail, 
old man, to 

“ Yours chummily, 

“ Brandon. 

“ P.S.—The thunderstorm has broken on 
my devoted head. I left this letter open 
till the last moment—^mail goes almost 
immediately—full particulars next week. 
Awful row at the office; the beast abso¬ 
lutely took away the bed (to pay arrears of 
rent) from a bedridden old woman. I said 
things—accumulation of year8---and got 
kicked out of the oflSce. Uncle is furious 
—but glad to wipe his hands of me. Par¬ 
ticulars next week.” 

“ Poor old Bran. ! ” cried Ewart, jump¬ 
ing up in great agitation, and making so 
much disturbance that Moung Hla woke 
from his doze to inquire what his master 
wanted. 

It was at this moment that the first 
strange link in a curious chain of circum¬ 
stances was forged. As Moung Hla and 
Ewart approachc ’ each other, an arrow 
pierced the ground midway between them. 

Instinctively both looked for the bow¬ 
man. The arrow seemed to have come 
from the other side of the stream. But not 
a living being was in sight, though there 
was a wide open space on the opposite bank 
extending for some distance. 

“ Ahmeh, thakin! It is a sign. We go 
’way myan-myanj*' cried Moung Hla. 

As the young master turned to speak to 
his terrified “boy” a second arrow fol¬ 


lowed the first, so close that arrowhead 
touched arrowhead—a marvellous bit of 
marksmanship! And not a sign of a 
human being ! 

The Commissioner’s son would have 
crossed the stream there and then to make 
search for the mysterious archer, but the 
crossing was a risky swim for even a strong 
swimmer, as the swirl of waters from the 
fall above made the current very 
treacherous. A d6tour of half a mile 
would have to be made before wading was 
feasible. 

“ I say, this is rather too pointed an 
insult,” cried Ewart, plucking one of the 
arrows from the ^ound and examining its 
head. Then, raising his gun to his 
shoulder, he fired into the air as a reminder 
that he possessed means of meeting insults. 

As his glance was still directed skyward 
a third “ pointed insult ” soared i^ross his 
line of vision. And still no sign of the 
archer! 

“ Come ’way, thakiny" entreated Moung 
Hla. “ Sure—really dacoits are hiding, or 
wehzQy or perhaps the yatheht make 
magic.” 

And as there seemed no satisfaction to 
be gained, but most probably an arrow 
wound, Ewart, after a good look round, 
retired with the news of his adventure to 
his father, taking as evidence the two 
arrows. 

“ So our yatheht grows morose,” quoth 
Mr. Stanier. “ He must not forget his 
usual good manners, or I shall have to 
disturb his holiness* peace. However, I 
don’t suppose he meant to do you any harm 
—^the arrows were just evidences of what 
he could do.’* 

“Then you put it all down to the 
yatheht's account. Dad? ” 

“ Yes, and to-morrow we will visit the 
hermitage of our belligerent yatheht and 
tell him to continue his previous good 
behaviour.** 

Ewart accompanied the party next day; 
he was glad of an excuse for again 
visiting the spot—he had, in his interest in 
arrows and hidden archers, left Counter¬ 
man’s letter by the boulder where he had 
been sitting. 

Ewart was sure he had left the letter at 
the spot named, but careful search failed 
to discover the missing raistle. And, 
what was more strange, the District Com¬ 
missioner, plus the jemadar and four Sikh 
police, plus the two “boys,” Abdul and 
Moung Hla, failed to find the slightest 
trace of the yatheht's existence, though 
both sides of the stream were carefully 
searched. There was some degree of 
annoyance to be detected on the usually 
unruffled countenance of the District Com¬ 
missioner as the party returned from their 
unsuccessful hermit-hunt. 

Ewart looked up into his father’s face. 
“ I say. Dad, give me this mystery to solve 
absolutely off my own bat.” 

Mr. Stanier twirled his moustache 
thoughtfully. “ Humph ! well, yes, you 
shall have a try, and I’ll leave it abso¬ 
lutely to you, unless anything serious tran¬ 
spires in the affair meanwhile. But, Ewart, 
remember that * East is East and West ie 
West,’ and out here many things may 
happen that would receive no credence at 
home. So don’t run your curly head into 
danger, or your mother will never forgive 
me.” 

Ewart was anxious to get a clue there 
and then, but decided to search for the 
mysterious yatheht on the morrow. Great 
was his surprise when the clue came to him 
that very evening—a clue not of his own 
finding, however. 

'He was strolling round the compound of 
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his father^s house, taking an after-dinner chettet [about 3 p.m.] at the spot where him that he would not again penetrate to 

constitutional, when his clue-formulating thou didst lose thy paper. I abjure thee the region of Tiger Waterfall. However, 

thoughts were interrupted by a voice to meditate no treachery, for even as the white boy had the face of a good man, 

crying in an undertone “ Thakin-ihakin."' arrows do my bidding without my bending and therefore he would communicate some- 

For a moment he thought it was his a bow, so there are many and terrible thing of great importance. The Little 

“ boy,** but as the whisper was heard again defences that my art yields me. But to White Lord had a great and strong 

he located its source; a Burman stood in such as are my friends I bring good desire-” 

the shadow of a palm outside the palisade. tidings. Thus speaks the holy one, —“ Yes, for a coffee-ice to cool me down 

Mak yai lah,” said Ewart, using the Oothawbana.” in this sweltering sun,” irreverently inter- 

Burmese words of greeting. ” Thanks, Dad. I am soon starting to rupted Ewart— 

The Burman, without a word in response, solve the mystery, am I not? Of course, “And his desire was connected with a 

stepped out into the moonlight, and, lean- you will let me go after your promise to friend, one who lived beyond the Black 

ing over the palisade, presented a folded allow me to see the business through Water. Now, he, Oothawbana, aided by 

sheet of paper. The paper was an ordinary unaided.” those powers acquired by years of deep 

piece of notepaper, and the words were Now Mrs. Stanier had listened with some study, knew that this friend was his * half- 

pencilled in Burmese. Ewart, though not disapprobation; the mysterious yatheht spirit,* and until these half-spirits were in 

an adept at reading in the “ circles-and- did not meet with her approval, but she each other’s company they were incomplete 

tails ” caligraphy used by the natives, was had lived amongst dangers, deaths, and and could not achieve the great success 

sufficiently proficient to gather the meaning surprises, and she had a high ideal for her that together was possible for them. He, 

of the missive. son—that he might exhibit his father’s Oothawbana, commanded that the other 

It was a request for him to come and bold, dauntless, heroic spirit. half-spirit across the Black Water should 

visit the mad yatheht. Perchance the “ He’s the son of a frontiersman, my come to Burma.” 

bearer of the note was the very hermit dear,” was all that Mr. Stanier said, and At this point the monk paused in his 

himself. He was about to question the that silenced all objections. trance-like recitative, and from beneath the 

man, when, lo and behold ! he had gone— So Ewart, accompanied by Moung Hla, folds of his robe he produced the missing 

gone away as noiselessly as only a sure- who would be of assistance as an inter- letter and also a small lacquer-work box. 

footed, agile native, unencumbered by foot- preter, set out for the rendezvous, and “ This thou must not open while I myself 

gear, can go. arrived to find an old, not particularly am here. When I am no longer in thy 

“The myste^ deepens,” quoth Ewart, clean Burman, clothed in the customary sight, then open, and do as the contents 

tragically comic. “We will even now yellow robes, and shaven bare of head, enable and command thee to do”—and, 

repair to the innermost chamber of our squatting by the boulder’s base. thus saying, the old hermit rose, gathered 

moated grange and probe into the strange Ewarrs first impression was that the his monkish garb about him, and walked 

mysteries of the superhuman hermit, and yatheht did not look particularly devout, away towards where the bamboo clumps 

—Pater can translate while I drink a but, maybe, the bright, intelligent, watch- grew thickest. 

lemon-squash.” ful eyes of the man were a mirror of the With nerves all tingling with expec- 

Stretched at len^h in a deck-chair along- intellect within, and many mysteries of tation, Ewart with difficulty kept the 

side his father similarly resting, Ewart nature might lie revealed in that active implied compact, and not till the strange 

listened to the following translation of the brain. figure had disappeared did he lift off the 

yatheht*8 note. But the voice of the man drove away cover of the lacquer-work box. 

“ Honoured son of the Great White much of the romance. Like a school child The box contained twenty-eight sove- 

Lord. Behold I, Oothawbana, the hermit, repeating a lesson the hermit droned out a reigns ! 

know thee. Thou didst lose a paper by speech to the effect that he did not wish The translation of the Burmese command 

the great stone—a paper bearing strange his calm contemplation disturbed—^the written on a piece of palm-l^f ran thus : 

characters. Shouldst thou require this white stranger had disturbed the even “ By means of this ^Id bring thy other 

paper, then meet me at nayee hyan thohn- tenor of his holy routine, and he prayed half-spirit across the Black Water.” 

(To he continued.) 


A Holiday Jaunt to the Home of a Sailor. 


I T is proverbial that “ fools build houses, 
and wise men buy them.” Let us 
therefore be thankful for the “ fools,” and 
admit that desire of the folly of which the 
smug proverb convicts them is common to 
all men gifted with a little imagination. 
Who, in his times of vision, has not built 
himself, if only in the air, “ a lordly pleasure 
house,” or at least a cosy cot in some delicious 
comer of whichever county he loves best ? 

It may be our fate to exist in one of the 
brick boxes with slate lids bought by a 
“ wise ” landlord from a speculative builder, 
but a real house, built by some man as a 
realisation of the fancies of his youth, must 
always interest and charm us. And when 
that house embodies the fancies of a sailor 
and stands commandingly watching over the 
waters that were once his home, surely no 
Briton, especially none who has loved and 
envied Kobinson Crusoe, can resist the 
delightfulncss of it. 

Such a house is Penlee, perched on the 
high rocky coast of South Devon, with 
glorious clean seas of ever-changing loveli¬ 
ness at its feet, and the great ships eternally 
gliding away or speeding home over its hori¬ 
zon, whilst at night the bright eye of Start 
Point lighthou“3 winks and beams across the 
bay, flinging a narrow, radiant path over 
the whispering waters of summer or the crash¬ 
ing billows of storm. 


By JOHN F. HAYLOCK. 

The house was built, for the joy and plea¬ 
sure of building, by one Captain Richard 
Brown Cleland, bom at Port Glasgow in 
the year 1809 and now sleeping in the lofty 
churchyard of Stoke Fleming, by Dartmouth, 
where he was laid to rest in 1892, within 
sound of the tides. When the Cunard Line 
started, in 1840, four steamers of wood were 
built for the service, at Port Glasgow. 
They were called the Acadia^ Britannia, 
CaUdonia, and Columbia, and were alike 
paddle-boats of 1,200 tons, 440 horse-power 
aided by canvas, and capable of the astound¬ 
ing spe^ of about eight knots an hour. 
To-day the company has such monsters 
as the Lusitania and Mauretania, steel-built 
floating palaces of 32,000 tons and 30,000 
horse^wer, driven by turbines and travelling 
twenty-five knots an hour, with nearly three 
thousand passengers instead of the modest 
hundred carried by the Acadia and her three 
sister ships. 

Captain Cleland made his first voyage for 
the Cunard Company in the Cale^nia, 
leaving Liverpool on September 19, 1840. 
Subsequently he commanded the Britannia 
for several voyages, of which the first was in 
February 1841. It was in the Britannia, 
by the way, that Charles Dickens crossed in 
January 1^2, and a vivid picture of life on 
these iMant Cunarders is enshrined in his 
“ American Notes.** Our business, however. 


is with the house which Captain Cleland 
built on the Devon coast, and the facts of his 
captaincy concern us only in so far as they 
were directly responsible for the character 
of the home he designed. 

Seen from the steep road that leads from 
Dartmouth to Kingsbridge, Penlee justifies 
the title of “ Scotch baronial castle ** 
jocularly myen to it by some of the folks 
that pass by. For one thing, a Scotsman 
built it; for another it is, in a playful way, 
a kind of fortress. On the sea side, indeed, 
it is almost impregnable by reason of its 
steep foundation of rocky scarps wdth their 
feet in the water. The tides nm strongly 
upon them, too, and would make landing 
difficult, though the water is deep, seldom 
disclosing the steeply shelving beach of fine 
shelly gravel. Despite these facts, which are 
tme of much of this side of Start Bay, many 
a smuggler’s cargo has been land^ here¬ 
abouts ; the numerous caves of the coast are 
frequently known as “ cellars,” and are so 
marked on the Ordnance map. 

Bold and striking of aspect is this eastern 
end of the bay. Green highlands extend to 
the sea, and change there abruptly into 
reddish-grey cliffs formed of shaly strata 
set on edge and fantastically worn and 
splintered by weather into pinnacles of sharp 
and jagged outline. Softer layers of the 
rock have been eaten out, and the hard 
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Terrace and Entrance to Seacote. 


Penlee with Seacote below, from Cliffs. 


Concrete Pathway to lower Swimming Bath, 
showing Stone.Dressing Box. 




The large Swimming Bath. 


The Nightlight ” Pedestal of Flagstaff on lower Rocks 
below Seacote. 


. • .y, .- 


Penlee from Sea Level 
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brought into high relief. Down at water- 
level some of the rock has the appearance of 
ancient, well-scrubbod timber—and well- 
scrubbed indeed it all is by the tireless tides 
flinging pebbles against it. On the lowest 
parts big round holes with smooth sides have 
been worn, and when the tide is strong, with 
high water and a following wind, the waves 
slap themselves into these and break, roar¬ 
ing, into piled whiteness which dissolves 
slowly on the smoother outward waters into 
skeins of creaming foam. 

Captain Cleland was nearly sixty when he 
fell in love with this bit of coast. He had 
lived awhile at Dartmouth and apparently 
found that quaint little i)ort too peaceful 
and staid for him. Direct open sea was his 
need, and the lofty little headland, close by 
the road, touched his fancy. All his building 
material must needs be brought four or five 
miles along the steep highway from Dart¬ 
mouth town; but undismay^ he tackled 
the rock as he had formerly braved the 
Atlantic, and he prevailed. Many a man 
has written a book far less interesting than 
Penlee. 

From the talk of the locality and from the 
place itself one can construct the story of 
the old sailor’s delight in his task. First of 
all, on the only bit of the little estate that 
could properly be called land, he caused a 
house to be erected—^not a mansion, but quite 
a roomy and suitable place for the abode of a 
cultivated man and nis family. Square of 
outline is this building, with a glass-shuttered 
verandah on each of its three seaward sides. 

On the sea-front proper, facing south, ho 
put a crescent of sward and flowers, protected 
from the gales by a solid, breast-high wall. 
Within a score of yards, on the eastern side, 
the land breaks away into the cliff, which 
here forms the lofty wall of a sheltered cove, 
and at the broad landward part of the 
“ point ** which constitutes the estate there 
are ample kitchen-gardens and the like. 
Right down the cliff into the cove he built a 
steep, long flight of steps, and so made a 
convenient bathing-place, perfectly private. 
In an angle of the rock-wall, near b^h level, 
was contrived a tiny fountain, fed by a spring 
that trickles from the stone perpetually, and 
natural caves were screened with concrete 
walls so as to be useful as dressing rooms. 

From the road a long drive winds to the 
house—a drive metall^ with the bright 
lished pebbles of the coast—and running 
tween high banks luxuriantly covered 
with feathery tamarisk, big tree-fuchsias and 
magnificent hydrangeas. Fig trees do not 
disdain to fruit in the garden, and tomatoes 
grow there in the open, on a border by a 
sunny wall. With brilliant butterflies flaunt¬ 
ing their glories in the summer sunshine, 
and the varying sea as background for all 


these pictures ; with a comfortable house and 
a little wood of fii s to contribute their resinous 
cones as fragrant fuel for winter fires, here, 
surely, was a home where a man might 
hope to enjoy the evening of his vigorous 
days. 

Our captain, however, found the house 
too far inland, and while it was yet a-building 
his imagination b^an to flutter nearer the 
cliff-edge. He enlisted the help of a practical 
mason and set to work on another house, a 
house which should be as close an imitation 
as stone and lime could reasonably compass, 
of a ship. Right on the margin of the cliff 
he built it: from its western windows you 
can see only water, as though on a vessel 
several days out. When the wind blows 
its unbroken pressure against the glass makes 
you feel you are far from land ; you can 
almost “ feel her rolling.” This new house 
he called Seacote. Its roof rises no higher 
than the garden wall of the first. 

No prejudices or conventions of architect or 
builder were suffered to dim his dream of 
what the place should be. Stone, slate for 
the roof, land-lubbers* fire-places, with their 
necessary chimneys, of course, there must 
be—so much he sacrificed to shore ideas, but 
all the rest was Cunarder. 

A straight passage runs right through the 
building, flanked by bedrooms, duly marked 
** Cabin No. 1 ” and so on. The cook’s 
galley—^kitchen, you might call it—is 
upstairs, and, although it has one side window, 
relies for most of its illumination upon flat 
deck-lights in its roof. The corridor is also 
lighted from above, with a sort of clerestory 
of tinted glass as in a steamer’s saloon. 
The windows of the place are for the most 
part made to slide sideways, not up and 
down, and a crockery cupboard on the stair¬ 
way has glass doors which slide, as on ship¬ 
board, instead of being hinged. Above the 
cook’s galley and above the corridor itself 
access is given, by a movable companion- 
ladder, to the upper deck, which a land¬ 
lubber may be forgiven for describing as an 
attic, but which is glorious with glass. 

Seacote, thus completed, pleas^ the cap¬ 
tain well enough, but other schemes rose in 
his mind, and the builder-man was regularly 
on duty for year’s. The lower face of the 
cliff, the very rocks below, must all suffer a 
sea change into something rich and strange. 
What the captain built one day he pulled 
down the next, his assistant has since 
declared with the practical man’s impatience 
of the artist’s fastidiousness. Along the 
brow of the cliff a terrace walk was formed, 
well cut and finely gravelled udth loads of 
tiny, shining pebbles from the beach. Sea¬ 
ward it was protected by a stone-built, 
battlemented breastwork with a flat stone 
top. On the inner side of it ran a flower 


border, with gravelled spaces for standing 
at each embrasure or crenelle, and at the 
eastern end was built a gun-platform, where 
stood a little piece of ordnance with a wheeled 
carriage, whence it pointed its innocrat 
muzzle out across the waters. A flagstaff 
was erected on a narrow jut of rock close by, 
and near the cannon were small-arm racks, 
sheltei’ed by a penthouse roof in miniature. 
The end of the Imttlements was finished by a 
pinnacled round-tower. 

Still a lot of cliff and loWer rocks remained 
unused, and it presently struck the captain 
that another terrace could be made below 
the battlements and parallel to them. 
Made it was accordingly, access to it being 
only possible through the round tower. 
Then, from this path, yet another flight of 
steps was constructed, leading to the rooks 
at the water’s edge, and among these rocks 
all kinds of projects were realised. Two 
spacious swimming-baths, one filled by 
moderate tides and the other by the highest, 
were the principal of these. Broad clefts 
among the strata were ingeniously turned to 
account, their ends being filled with masohiy 
and finished, in smooth concrete, with plat¬ 
forms and dressing boxes cunningly arranged, 
all of weatherproof, solid materials. Lower 
still, on the outmost projection of his rooW 
domain, was built a concrete pedestal, 
supporting a flagstaff; and steps, guarded 
by a handrail, led right to the water. 

Wherever adornment was possible, sea- 
shells, multitudinous in form and tint, or fine 
white pebbles are embedded, in simple 
patterns, on the concrete of walls, alcove 
seats, watch-tower roof, and garden edgings. 
On uncultivated bits of this rocky kiii^om 
the dull-green samphire has upholstered the 
stony face of the cliff to complete the old 
man’s labours. As he left the place, so, in 
essentials, it remains to-day. A handrail 
on the lower stairs may have been rusted and 
bent askew by the tremendous seas of winter, 
and the flagstaff is broken and gone from its 
white pedestal, which, shown in the photo¬ 
graph, explains why irreverent folk have 
dubbed it ” the nightlight.” But for all 
their jokes, most people who have seen and 
understood the plan of the place find a 
respect and admiration for its fine old 
author. 

On a night of the luminous summer dark¬ 
ness of that southern coast, when all about 
the neighbouring green hills and the garden 
the grasshoppers fiddle and clink out their 
melodies, and the mournful wail of the gulls 
floats across the gently murmuring water, 
one can fancy the captain—strong and 
upright of figure, brown of face and with 
silver hair—^striding up and down his long 
walk and cogitating eternal improvements 
for his beloved Penlee. 


In the College Hookery. 


O pinions may differ as to the desirability 
of rookeries in general, but, viewed as 
an adornment to stately buildings, there can 
be no question as to their worth. 

Here, at the College on the Hill, we have no 
less than four; one lies under the walls of 
the great Chapel, another fringes the cricket 
ground, a third the football ground, while 
a fourth has been built on the modem 
principle of ‘‘a southern aspect looking 
out to sea.” 


By ALAN R. HAIQ BROWN. 

iniustraud bjf the AUTHOB.) 

All these four rookeries are separate 
from one another with no connecting links, 
and less than a mile away, on the next estate, 
is another as large as our four together. 
It is not often that one finds so great a 
gathering of rooks so close together, and 
still more rare is the fact of four distinct 
rookeries within a couple of hundred 
acres. 

None of these colonies are large ones, 
being composed of some twenty to thirty 


nests apiece, and it is probable that the 
rooks originally quartered in the elms next 
the chapel thought overcrowding quite 
unnecessary with so many good trees in 
the neighbourhood, and turned out the 
surplus of citizens to set up house for them¬ 
selves elsewhere. 

The trees that are chiefly favoured ore 
lofty elms inaccessible even to the school¬ 
boy, so slim are their, tops, and I never 
yet heard of a rook’s egg being taken in 
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these groun Is. One colony is, however, 
content with some equally inaccessible firs. 



A First View of the World. 

though there are many unoccupied elms, 
but here again their security has never been 


our interest in the birds stops there. As a 
matter of fact, it is only just beginning. 
Among a few misguided spirits—of which 
I am the chief—no moment is more eagerly 
looked for during the first week or two of the 
summer term than that which heralds the 
egress of the young rooks from their nests. 
And then for a few clays odd hours are sjKjnt 
with the rifles amongst them, and the school¬ 
boy gets his own back from the inaccessible 
egi;;. “ Pickers-up ” are invaluable, and 

when the delight of an occasional shot is 
added—and even without it—volunteers 
are more difficult to disix^nse with than to 
find. The rifie, accustomed to the dull 
routine of the miniature range, makes an 
admirable rook-hunter, and the boy behind 
it finds the bird a far easier target than 
an invisible bull at twenty-five yarcls. 

These rookeries are never hard-shot, the 
desertion of the birds would be to us a 
tragedy, if a happy 
release to the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers and 
the mcxlest supply 
of partridges which 
haunt the grounds. 

And yet their yield 
is very large—wo 
have killcxl a-i many 
as 190 in a season, 
and could do the 
same again in almost 
any year wuthout 
fear of unduly dim¬ 
inishing the stock. 


maturity is the rule rather than the ex¬ 
ception. Their only enemy is a very violent 
gale of win:!. Such an exp)erience I re¬ 
member well in April 1908, when snow 
came with the storm and the combination 
of the two destroyed dozens of young 
rooks, which w'ere blowm clean out of their 
nests. 

But in spite of shooting and in spite of an 
occasional blizzard the rook seems to go 
on increasing in numbers. If only game 
birds nested in the tops of high elms! 
Still, one may as well be thankful for the 
joys that are, rather than hanker after the 
impossible, and, after all, the rook and the 
passing 8}X)rt he yields come at a most 
opportune time of the year. Long may he 
nest in the lofty College elms, and long may 
he supply the first living target for many a 
budding sportsman. Here, at least, there 
w'ill alw'ays be some survivors to come 



Inaccessible Nests. A High Bird. 


broken. This is, indeed, a tribute to the 
intelligence of the rook, that he should be 
able to nest in numbers unmolested among a 
colony of schoolboys. In justice, however, 
to the daring of the latter, it must be remem¬ 
bered that in any attempt upon the nests 
he would run risks other than a broken neck, 
and that the top of a leafiess elm is cmpliati- 
cally not a spot w’hence it is easy to escajje 
observation ! 

It is seldom that a rookery affords such 
opportunities of w’atching the domestic 
arrangements of its inhabitants as does 
that which is built close by the great Cha|)el. 
From the top of that building one can look 
right down into the nests, just as I believe 
one can from the terraces at Windsor, 
and view the eggs, the sitting birds, the 
hungry youngsters and their food-laden 
parent;. 

As a guider of youth it would, pj*rhap8, 
better become me if I could truly say that 


The breeding arrangements of the rook 
are so perfect that a full family brought to 


cawing noisily home through the stillness 
of the summer evening. 



An Egg to be found in the collection of most true boys 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 

1.—The Bridge at Stalden. 

Stalden Is situated at the junction of the St. Nicolas and Saas Valleys, and contmands a line view lookii^ in the direction of Zermatt. The path over the 
bridge passes a number of wayside shrines and leads to the still more picturesque valley of Saas, where the natives are still unsophisticated and quite unacquainted 
with the manners and customs of the wider world. 
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their wings spread out. They generally naked bodies. They are tremendous divers^ 
breed in colonies, and there is no mistaking and will pursue their fish for sixty or seventy 
when you are near a nest by the offensive yards under water. They have huge 
odour. They begin laying in April, and the appetites, destroy a large amount of fish 


EA-BIBD life should interest many readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” Anyone really fond of 
birds can sit and watch them by the hour, 
and always find something fresh to remember. 

The Puffins, for instance, are amongst the 
most charming and picturesque sitting on the 
rocks, which they generally do in parties. It 
is only during the breeding season that these 
birds come to land, when their beaks become 
enlarged to quite double their usual depth, 
and from being a yellow-brown colour 
become a most gorgeous sight, being brightly 
coloured with carmine and yellow and blue- 
grey. The rest of the body is black and 
white, with orange-red legs. When flying 
slowly the Puffin hangs these down, but 
when going quickly it sticks them out behind, 
and in the distance it has the appearance 
of having a red tail. The birds arrive at the 
various breeding places (the chief of which ai-o 
in Shetland, Orkney Islands, Bass Rock, 
Fame and Scilly Isles) about the commence¬ 
ment of May, and leave again with their 
young ones in August. Directly they 
arrive they are very busy preparing their 
nesting holes. If there are any disused 
rabbit burrows they will take possession 
of them, but if these cannot be found they 
then proceed to dig their own. When there 
is no ground suitable, they lay their eggs 
(which consist of only one) far back in the 
crevices of the rocks, and woe-betide anyone 
who attempts to interfere with the bird if 
it is on the nest, as in all probability a finger 
bitten to the bone will be the result. 

The Shag is very like the Cormorant both 
in appearance and habits, the only difference 
being that it is smaller, and the latter has a 
large white patch on the thigh. During the 
brewing season the Shag develops a green 


Photographed by E. SHIFFNER. 


number of eggs varies from four to six, and 
they have two or three broods a year. The 
egg is white and of a soft chalky consistency, 
and very small for the size of the bird. They 


and are therefore thoroughly hated by the 
fishermen. Although they are so graceful 
when swimming, they are very clumsy when 
on land, and go flopping all over the place. 



Shag and Puffins. 



Shags. Oyster Catcher's Nest. 


crest on the top of the head, which is shed have their nests on ledges of rocks and they The Oyster Catcher is a very shy bird, and 
directly the mating season is over. The are made of old dead mallow-stalks, seaweed, will never let you get close to it. I have- 

plumage is of a bronzy-green colour, which etc., and the same neit is often used year often tried to get a photograph of one, but 

glistens in the sunshine. Shags are very after year. When first hatched they are have never succeed^ in getting anything 

fond of sitting sunning themselves with absolutely hideous with their bluish-black bigger on the plate than a fly! Directly 
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they see anyone approach they fly off utter- bright orange colour. They lay three eggs, 
ing a loud harsh whistle. In colour they which are buff-coloured and spotted and 







Puffins (Scilly Isles). 


are black and white with bright pink legs ; streaked with brown or black. They seldom 
the bill is from 2^ to 3 inches long and of a make any nest, simply scooping out a 


shallow hole in the ground, where it is soft 
enough, but if a rocky place is chosen a little 
seaweed is often found. The nest is always 
to be found just above high-water mark, and 
nearly always has limpet shells either in or 
close by. 

Although these birds alw'ajrs fly off utter¬ 
ing their shrill cries, if they are disturbed 
on their nest they will fly away without 
uttering a sound till they get some distance 
off, w'hen they will begin to shriek their harsh 
cry in hopes of attracting the disturber’s 
attention away from their nest. They will 
never return to it while anyone is near. I 
sat waiting one day for quite half-an-hour, 
but although 1 was some distance off they 
flow round and round, but never went near 
the nest; after I had gone away, 1 looked 
through my glasses and saw the bird creep on 
to her eggs. For food they prefer shell-fish, 
and will very soon dash a green crab to 
pieces. They are very clever in getting 
limpets off the rocks, as directly they see 
daylight betw’een them and the rock they 
insert their sharp bills and pick them off. 
During the winter months they collect in 
vast quantities and can be seen wending 
their way to their roosting places in long 
lines. The Puffins, Shags, and Oyster 
Catchers are very friendly, and can be seen 
sitting together on the rocks. 







OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DICK KING’S RIDE. 

Introductory Note hy the writer, who reside* in Durban. 
[I was much intere^tad in the article on " Famous 
Rides ” by A. B. Cooj>er in this month’s “ B.O.P.” 
—October 1910. I think, however, that for pluck and 
endurance the ride of Dick King over six hundred 
miles of wild, trackless, and unknown country with 
despatches to Grahamstown is unequalled in history. 
His ride resulte<l not only in the relief of a hard-pressed 
band of British heroes, but also in the retention of Natal 
as British. As a Natal resident, therefore, I have much 
pleasure in sending you the story of his daring ride. 
In order that the position may be clearly understood I 
have ventured to begin my narrative with a statement 
of the events which necessitated Dick King’s ride.] 

IN the early part of the year 1840 the English 
troops, that had been stationed at Durban for some 
months, were withdrawn by tlie Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, and the Dutch farmers, who had trekked into 
Natal from the Gape a few' years previously, regarding 
their withdrawal as the ebandonment of the country 
by the British, determined to secure this fair land for 
themselves. 

Dingaan, the Zulu king, however, not entirely 
cru.she<l in his defeat by the Boers at Blood River, was 
ptill a great menace to the farmers, when suddenly a 
good deid of his power fell away from him, for Panda, 
one of his brothers. rei>elled acainst his tyranny and 
fle<^l from Zululand into Natal, taking about half of the 
Zulu people witli him. 

Panda had an interview with the Boers, and it was 
acreed tli it he should assist them to overthrow Dingaan. 
There w'a-^ a desjierato fight near the Tugela River 
resulting in tl>e defeat of Dingaan and the dispersion of 
his entire army. I^anda was then installed by .\ndries 
Pretorius as " King of the Zulus.” the Boers declaring 
their own land to extend from the P^mzimvnbu to the 
Black Umfolosi, an<l from the Drakensberg to the 
sea, and naming it the Renublic of XaUilia. 

The Volksraad, or council of the people, was anxious 
that the new Republic shouM t>e recognised as an 
independent 8tate. and freijnent petitions, with regard 
to thi-^. were sent to '“’’r George Napier, the Governor 
of the Gape: he, hcv. vi »■. acting on instructions from 
England, refused to acknowledge the Bo^rs as an 
in I'Mip-ident people and claimed them as British 
subieots. 

Gommunications passed betw-tK*?! the Imperial Oovem- 
ment and the Volksraad for over two years, but England 
did not take any sfeyw to resume authority in Natal. 
At k igth the Boots. i)<v-;ni he alarmerl by the in¬ 
creasingly large number of Kaffirs wlio were squatting 
on their farm®, and thev determined to remove them 
to the coast-land between the I’mtamvuna and the 
T’mzimvuhu Rivers. Vs thje location was claimed 
by F.iku, the Amiipondo chief, tlie British Government 


foresaw that bloodshed would be the result, and, in 
order that this rash scheme should be prevented, Sir 
George Napier wa.s instructed to announce the intention 
of the British Government to take up military occupa¬ 
tion in Natal. 

A lengthy protest against this was sent to Sir George, 
but it was unheeded, and in Marcli 1842 Captain Smith 
received orders to proceed to Durban with 240 men of 
the 27th Regiment and Royal Artillery. He had a 
very trying march up the coast. There were of course 
no roads, and in many places the troops had to cut 
their way through the den.se vegetation ; it was the 
rainy season, too, and mucli diftiraiity was experienced 
in crossing the numb^less swollen rivers en route. 

Within a few miles of Durban the troops were met 
end welcomed by some of the English pioneers, and 
much surprise was expressed at the smallness of the 
force sent to overawe more than'l,50U fully armed 
Boers. 

Before Captain Smith reached Durban a party of 
mounted Dutchmen met him and protadeti in Uie name 
of the Volksraad against his advance. However, no 
further opposition was made, and on the 4th of May the 
troops encami>ed at the Port. The colours of the 
Republic of Natalia were hauled down from the block¬ 
house at the Point, and the TTnion Jack once more 
floated In their stead. The English pioneers, who were 
trading at the Bay, joined the troops. 

Soon after the arrival of Captain Smith armed 
B^rs began to gnther atCongella, a village about tlirce 
miles from Durban, and rae-vsages were sent requesting 
him to leave Natal. .\n Interview was held l^tween 
the two leaders—Captain Smith and Commandant 
Pretorius—with the result that the Boers coasented 
to return to their farms; but their promise was not 
kept, and armed Dutchmen constantly were seen in the 
vicinity of the camp. 

Then the English captain received a letter from 
Pretorius ordering him to leave Natal at once, and a 
number of cattle belonging to the trooj)s were seized. 
This irritating conduct on the part of the Boors resulted 
in Captain Smitli’s determining to dislodge them from 
Congella. He planned a night attack, by wiiich he 
hoped to surprise the farmers.who, being ham p^^red w<th 
women and children, would, he believed, accept any 
terms he chose to dictate. 

Accordingly, on the night of May 23, he left Durban 
with 13S men and two field-pieces. A howitzer, fitted 
into a boat, was to take up a position in the channel 
within 300 yards of Congella. and under cover of its 
fire the troops were to attack the Boer catnn. The tide 
was out and the night was a brilliant moonlit one. 
rautionsly the little British force made its wav along 
the sands, with the Bay on its left and a dense thicket 
of m.angroves on its right, to a ydace where the bush 
abruptly ended in an open space. 

U'lfortiinab*!’- it had been watched all the way by 
Boer and just as the troops reached this ^pot the 

dea llv rattle of tnusketrv broke the stillne&s of the 
night; fullv three luindred Dutchmen lav on the 
ground, under cover of the mangroves, levelling their 


guns against the tree-tnmks and shooting down the 
English as they came out from the darkness of the 
bush into clear relief against the white moonlit sands. 

Tlie fire wa.s quickly returned by the soldiers, bat 
was not of much effect, as they mistook mangroves for 
men and aimed too high ; the boat with (he howitzer 
could not get near enough to be of any use, and the 
oxen Giat drew the gun-carriages, being maddened by 
wounds, caused a great deal of confusion in the ranks. 
The men were falling fast and Captain Smith thought it 
wise to retreat, but the tide had begun to rise, and 
through mud and sand the soldiers h^ to splash their 
way back to camp; many, getting into deep water, were 
drowned, and out of the 138 men who left the laager 
but three hours previously, only 87 reached it again in 
safety. 

The Boers now demanded the English commandant's 
surrender, but he asked for a truce of seven days so that 
he might consider his position, and his request was 
granted. His force was reduced by almost one-half, 
and his position was indeed a serious one, for his only 
hope of relief was to inform the Cape Government at 
once of his perilous situation ; but how was this to be 
done ? The nearest troops were stationed at Grahama- 
town, and 600 miles of wild trackless country lay 
between that city and the beleaguered garrison. Who 
would undertake to attempt such a risky and hazardoau 
ride to bring relief ? 

Then it was that Mr. Richard King, a Natal farmer, 
who had joined the troops on their arrival at.Durban, 
ever remembered to Natalians as Dick King, at once 
volunteered to ride with despatches to Grahamstown. 
It was Captain Smith’s only hope of rescue, and he 
gratefully accepted the gallant offer. Accordingly 
everything was made ready, and on the following 
evening, just as it was getting dark, Dick King, accom¬ 
panied by his Zulu servant, Ndongeni, an umfaan of 
between seventeen and eighteen years of age, went 
down to the shore where two boats were moored in the 
Bay. George Cato was in one of them and Joseph Cato 
in the other. 

Without speakin?. Dick King and Ndongeni entered 
and the boats silcntlv struck c for the opposite shore, 
every cure being taken torew as quietly as possible, for 
the Boers were patrolling the northern side of the Bay. 
Two powerful hotxes from the ramp were secured to 
the boats with reins. Everything was very still, but, 
just as they wore eliding past the ifaseppa, a small 
schooner with womrn and children on board, a shot 
rane out, and Charles Adams, one of the pioneers who 
was swiminine in the Bay, was seen to rise in the water 
and then disappear from sieht. He was carrying a 
messaee from the laaeer to the schooner, and had 
evidently been observed by the Boers on patrol. The 
men in the boats dared not make any attempt to rescue 
the unfortunate man, as it would have at once drawn 
the attention of the enemy to themselves. 

At hist th.e boats reached the opposite shore in safetr, 
ami the drii>pin£r horses were saddled. Dick King rrde 
a splendid wliite chnrtrer. He sat erect on his horse, 
the very picture of intrepid and fearless bravery. 
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He carried a revolver for use in case of attack, and 
satchels containing food for both horses and men. 
Cautiously they rode up the Bluff by a bash patli to 
the kraal of ’Minni, a native chief who had long been 
friendly with the English traders at the Hay. 'Minni 
was directed to obliterate the spoor of the horses ere 
day broke. 

Then, taking farewell of their friends, Dick King and 
Ndongeni set out on their perilous mission. By keeping 
as close to the shore as possible tliey managed to 
avoid the Boer patrols, and at length reached the 
Umlaos, a river about ten miles from Durban. They 
found it much swollen, owing to the heavy rains, but, 
as Dick King knew that the Boers were guarding the 
drift where he would have been able to cross without 
much ditliculty, he was obliged to cross far down where 
the river entered the sea. Wholly regardless of the 
fact that Natal rivers are very dangerous whilst in flood, 
and also were at that time haunted by crocodiles, he 
fearlessly plunged in. Ndongeni, being however but 
a boy, and not a heavy weight for the horse, was 
ordered to keep his seat and follow close behind. 

They crossed in safety and, cautiously scanning the 
surrounding country from a piece of rising ground, 
observed a party of Boers retumim? to their camp at 
Congella after being relieved by others. Then again 
Dick King and Ndongeni entered the bush, and on 
crossing the Amanziintoti lliver narrowly escaped 
falling in wito another of the enemy's patrols. 'ITie 
Boers were evidently taking every precaution to pre¬ 
vent anyone who mi^ht possibly be sent for relief from 
getting Uirough. 

Fearing lest more of the enemy should be in the 
vicinity, Dick King crossed the lllovo River very low 
doam, and had to cut his aay through the reeds that 
grew in dense masses in the water ; it was almost 
dawn by this time, so he remained hiding in the thick 
bush, that is so common in Natal, and sent Ndongeni, 
dressed in ordinary native garb, to gather what news 
be might at the chiefs kraal. While there, in order 
to escape detection, he joined the other umfaans (bo>^) 
in a native game, which is to assegai a large bulb while 
It is rolling down an incline. He was thus engaged 
v^en a party of Boers rode up to the kraal, and one of 
them, recognising him, remarked to the others, “ Why, 
there's Ndongeni, Dick King's umfaan." He was then 
asked to explain why he was at the kraal, and replied 
that he was on a visit to his relatives. This answer 
apparently satisfied the Boers, and one of them said, 
*' Oh, well, your Baas (master) was shot last night in an 
attempt to swim across the Bay." Ndongeni feigned 
great surprise on hearing this, and laughingly replied, 
** Truly it served the rascal right." As soon as the 
Boers were out of sight Ndongeni hurried back to where 
his master lay concealed and told him of the incident. 

Dick King decided to remain in hiding for the whole 
of that day, but when night fell he and the boy again 
pushed on, riding with extreme care and keeping os 
mochas possible in the friendl y shadow of the bush, 
inclining this way and that, and frequently drawing rein 
to scan tlie surrounding country. The Umkomaas River 
was crossed rather high up. King again plunging in and 
swimming fearlessly across ; N dongeni was then sent 
to one of Chief Ogle's kraals to gather information, and 
here he heard that the Boers had discovered the horses' 
spoor and were in hot pursuit. The umfaiin imme¬ 
diately returned to his master with the news, with the 
result that Dick King remounted and pushed forward 
as fast as possible, relaxing, in his eagerness to put os 
great a distance as he could between himself and his 
pursuers, much of the care he had formerly taken to 
avoid coming into contact with the enemy's patrols. 
Fortunately for him the Boers had evidently not 
thought it probable that any horseman could cross 
the rivers without being seen, and their patrols 
had not been posted farther than the Umkomaas, 
thirty miles from Durban. 

'The Umpambanzoni, Umzlnto, Ifafa, and Umtwa- 
lumi were crossed in quick succession and the Umzim- 
kulu, which was at ^at time frequented by sea-cow, 
was passed just after sunrise on the following morning. 
On and on they rode, never halting except to rest tlieir 
tired horses. The various Kaffir kraals they i>assed 
were friendly and food was willingly given to them. 
The Umtamvuna, Msikala, and Umzimvulu wore at 
length safely passed, and Dick King knew that he was 
now practicaUy safe from pursuit. but he had still 
400 miles to ride, and would his horse, splendid animal 
though it was, be able to stand the tremendoas strain ? 

Ndongeni was by this time so thoroughly exhausted 
that his master bade him remain at a mission station 
near the '^Igazi, and watch for a sliip which would 
pass in a few days on its way to Durban wdth reinforce¬ 
ments ; by this Ndongeni was to know that his master 
had succeeded in reaching Grahamstown in safety. 

Shortly after leaving the '.Mgazi Dick King fell into 
the hands of a large party of armed natives of the 
Amabaca tribe. They had not forgotten a niid the 
Dutch had once made on their farms and mistook the 
weary young horseman for a Boer farmer ; he would 
aasureiily have been put to death, but, fortunately, he 
had a knowledge of their language and soon made the 
object of his errand understood. Their threatening 
gestures at once changed, and they were kindness itself 
to the brave Natalian, who now, taking farewell of 
them, set out once more on his journey. On I on I 
on 1 he rode, hardly resting either day or night, hi.s only 
thought the hope that he would reach Grahamstown in 
time to .save the belc;'. 'uered garrison at the Tort, who, 
he knew’, must ere this be reduced to great .straits for 
want of food. 'Flu* country swarmed witii wild animala 
of every description. At night he heard the loud 
roaring of lions as they prowled the I ush in sr.’.reh 
of prey, .and he found It almost impo-^sible to prevent 
his trembling horse from stiinding still in its terror. 
Again and again he dismounted to swim the numerous 


rivers that lay across bis route, then, dripping wet, he 
would clamber into the .saddle once more and with 
cheering words endeavour to urge his weary steed into 
the semblance of a gallop. Thus day after day those 
endless miles of sun-scorched veldt were traversed. 

One morning, nine days after Dick King had left 
the Bluff, the inhabitants of Grahamstown were 
startled to see a mud-bespattered horse, with loose¬ 
hanging rein, dragging its way into the city ; the 
haggard-faced rider was in a thoroughly exhaasted and 
half-fainting condition; the people quickly gathered 
round, and when they realised what Dick* King (for 
he it was) had done, cheer after cheer rang through the 
streets ; his deepalches were delivered to Mr. Shep- 
stone, the Resident Agent, and reinforcements were at 
once sent to Durban. 

Meanwhile Captain Smith found himself in a very 
serious position at tlie Port, but he was determined not 
to surrender, and during his seven dajw’ armistice he 
strengthened his laager by throwing up loop-holed 
earthworks. On May 31 the Boers began the siege by 
sending a six-pound shot into the camp, and all that 
day their fire was kept up ; at noon on the followitig 
day a flag of truce was sent to Captain Smith, offering 
to take the women and children in his camp on board 
Uie Mazrppa. A galling fire was tlien resumed day 
after day, and Captain Smith’s position grew more and 
more serious ; he was soon reduced to great straits ; 
his provisions were all exhausted, and the men were 
living on dried horse-flesh and biscuit da»t, the water 
from a well sunk in-tlie camp was hardly fit to drink, 
and the wounded suffered terribly. Some weeks had 
passed since Dick King set out on his perilous journey, 
and their relief wholly depended on his success. 

On the night of June 24 the anxious w’orn-out men, 
in their sandy prison on the Vlei, heard the welcome 
sound of rockets fired from the outer anchorage at the 
Bluff, and they knew that the gallant messenger had 
done his w’ork and that reinforcements were at hand. 
On Sunday, June 26, tlie war-ship Southampton 
and the schooner Conch anchored as near the Bar as 
was thought safe, llie Boers had assembled in force 
at the entrance with two four-pounders, and a galling 
fire was directed seawards. 

The boats of the Southampton^ filled witti soldiers, 
were safely piloted over the Bar by the ConcA; they 
ran into the cross-fire of the Boers, but were protected 
by the w’ar-ship’s guns. A deadly fire was poured into 
the Boer ranks, and at length they retreated into the 
bush, where the Southampton sent shot and shell 
from her big guns. By the time the soldiers had 
landed, the Dutchmen had mounted their horses and 
w'ere far on their way to Congella; from there they 
retired to Cowies Hill, near Pinctown. Captain Smith’s 
camp was soon discovered and the hardships whicli 
he and his men had undergone were at an end. 

A free pardon w’as granted by the British Govern¬ 
ment to all the Boers who renewed their allegiance to 
the Queen’s authority; the farmers soon returned to 
their homesteads, tlie Government promising to adopt 
measures to protect them from attack by the Zulus 
and other native tribes. Thus Natal was saved by the 
iron will and heroic endurance of Dick King; the 
outside world may remain in ignorance of his daring 
ride, but his name will live for ever in the hearts of all 
Natal tans. 

After the submission of the Boers, Dick King 
returned to his farm at Isipingo, where ho lived until 
the time of his death. He i.s buried in that quiet little 
village, which is situated eleven miles from Durban. 
HJs monument, in the old churchyard there, records 
that his ride will never be forgotten in Natal. An 
equestrian statue is shortly to be erected in Durban. 

Florence L. Sheard. 
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frank de Vere: 

OR, THE NIGHT OF MASA SIVARATRL 


I T wa»the evening of the ball at Govern¬ 
ment Hbnee. The House itself stood 
on the slopes of a beautiful hill, set amidst 
palm trees; and, standing on the upper 
terrace, one look^ down upon the distant 
city below and, beyond, the sea, now 
gleaming in a track of quivering silver in 
the light of the moon at her full, whose 
day-like beams made deep distinction in the 
immediate foreground, making by contrast 
the illuminations of the Chinese lanterns 
and fairy-lights that outlined everything 
seem tawdry and insignificant, as God’s 
works always must the works of man. 

It was a night of restful beauty, peculiar 
to the land of Oriental glory, and yet—as 
often happens when sorrow makes us, as 
it were, out of tune with Nature’s peace— 
this fair scene, and the glamour of the mel¬ 
lowed strains of music that floated out 
from the dancing in the great hall, brought 
a pang of overwhelming hopelessness to 
young Frank de Vere. 

** ^ then, Elsie,” he said to the Gover¬ 
nor’s only daughter, a fair girl of twenty, 
who had only left her English school a 
year ago, when she joined her parents in 
India, and who now was standing with him 
on the Terrace, ‘‘ I suppose this is to be 
our last night. It does seem cruel that we 
must say ‘ Good-bye,* perhaps for ever, 
and that because I am only a poor subal¬ 
tern ! But, after all, what could I expect? 
And now that all is settled, and I am off 
for the frontier to-morrow, you must just 
try to forget me; but it does seem hard.” 

” You see,” she said, ” 1 cannot go 
against father’s and mother’s wishes, and, 
though 1 have pleaded my. best, they both 
say I am much too young to know my own 
mind, and they have all sorts of wonder¬ 
ful plans for what thev call my future 
happiness. I shall not forget; but 1 sup¬ 
pose it will be best for us both if you do 
go away, for the present at any rate; but 
I shall marry no one unless it is you. You 
must go and win your spurs, Frank, and 
then come back and convince them, as you 
have already oonvioced me, that you are 
the only one in the world who shall be my 
husband.” 

Though her bright eyes were dimmed 
with tears, yet she spoke with the decision 
that she had inherited from her father; 
and her brave words, fearlessly spoken, 
nerved Frank de Vere to face his disap¬ 
pointment with courage, if not with hope¬ 
fulness. His father had been a Colonel 

of the -th Cavalry, and he had been 

born in the country. Educated at an 
English public school, he had passed 
through Woolwich into the Royal Engi¬ 
neers. He was now seven-and-twenty, 
and had been in India four years. During 
the last year he had been stationed at Head¬ 
quarters, where he had met the Governor’s 
daughter, and their acquaintance had fast 
developed into friendship, and that so real 
and true a one that both had resolved that 
it should have but one completion; but 
very naturally the project did not meet 
with the Governor and his wife’s approval, 
for de Vere had no means beyond his pay, 
and parents could hardly be expected to 
view such a marriage with equanimity. 
And so he had asked for, and obtained, out¬ 
post duty on the frontier, where there was 
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always trouble with the Hill-tribes, and 
had ari’anged to start on the morning after 
the ball. 

He was now about to take the yoimg 
lady back to the ball-room, when a sepul¬ 
chral cough came from the end of the ter¬ 
race where they were standing, followed 
by the hushed ” Missis sahib! ” of a 
native girl’s voice. 

” What’s the matter, Amin6e?” asked 
Elsie, advancing towards her into the 
deeper shadow of the shrubs that fringed 
the terrace. 

Aminee was her attendant, a pleasant¬ 
faced Mahratti in a spotless white sort 
edged with a thick gold band. 

Frank remained leaning over the bal¬ 
cony whilst Elsie spoke to Amin4e; and 
presently she returned to him with a scrap 
of crumpled paper in her hand. 

” Look,” she said. ” Aminee has had this 
letter from one of her relations, and she is 
very scared, and thinks there is some mis¬ 
chief meant for father. Can you make 
anything out of this? ” giving Frank the 
not over-clean piece of paper that she held. 

He took it, and read it by the light of a 
lamp, round which the lizards were lurk¬ 
ing for moths. It was written in Hindu¬ 
stani, and, as he was proficient in the 
language, both by reason of having been 
brought up in India till he was eight years 
old and also from his diligent study since 
he had returned to the country, he was 
easily able to decipher it. 

The letter was addressed from the city 
of Zarapur, and read as follows : 

” Don’t travel by the railway train on 
the 16th of the month, but say you are 
sick, for your life is very dear to your 
cousin, 

** Naxpuiti Doshz Sxjtzbam.” 


Frank’s grey eyes—fine grey eyes they 
were, full of depth, purpose, and power— 
grew grave. 

” Let me talk to Aminde a minute,” he 
remarked. And to Aminee, “Tell me,” 
he said, “ Amin6e, who is your cousin Nai- 
pulti ? ” 

“ Sahib,” she answered, as she drew the 
folds of her sari further over her face, 
“ he is a copper-worker in the Terah-serai 
Bazaar at Zarapur. He is a good man, 
but, alas ! I fear he has bad friends.” 

“ Can you tell me any of their names ? ” 

“Yes, sahib. There’s Sutti Rao, and 
Dhiraj Lai, and a man named Lai Hurri 
Lai.” 


“ And they all live in Zarapur ? ” 

“ Yes, sahib,” replied the girl, weeping; 
“and I am frightened.” 

“ Come, donT cry, there’s a good girl; 
there’s nothing to be frightened about,” 
said Frank easily. “ I expect it is only a 
jest, and that they want to scare you a 
bit.” 

He returned to Elsie. “ These people,” 
he said, “ like a practical joke better than 
anything, and I should just put it right 
out of your mind. Give me the letter as a 
keepsake, Elsie; and now let us go in, as 
I am off before supper, for I must put a 
few things together, as I leave for the fron¬ 
tier early to-morrow morning.” 

Half an hour afterwards he had said 
“Good-bye,” and was soon back at his 


quarters. It was just on midnight as ne 
sat with his feet in the air in a big chair 
on the verandah. 

“ Now for a good think,” he murmured; 
and for ten minutes he watched the blue 
smoke of his cheroot curl lightly up into 
the still night air, and the insects went 
ping-ping against the glass of the hurri¬ 
cane lamp on the table. 

Born and bred in India, he felt, what 
few Englishmen feel, absolutely at home 
in the country. He knew the native, and 
his speech and ways. Since his school and 
Woolwich days, where he had especially 
distinguished himself in science and lan¬ 
guages, he had, on returning to India, made 
the native mind and character his special 
studv, partly from natural aptitude, and 
partly from feeling how useful such ^ow- 
ledge was bound in the long run to prove. 
Consequently, anything of the nature of 
a native mystery was to him what water 
is to a fish. He felt in his element. Here 
was not only a mystery; but one that pro¬ 
mised to closely affect the girl who was 
eveiything to him, and for whom he would 
willingly give his life to serve. If there 
was any foundation in the letter of 
Amin^e’s, it might be that the Governor’s 
life was really in some way imperilled, and, 
“Ah!” he said aloud, “it may be that 
thb business may affect me too ! ” 

His thoughtful face—he was of medium 
height, with square shoulders, lithe and 
keen as mustard—^was set in a frown of 
concentration. 

“Lai Hurri Lai,” he thought, as he 
stared at the letter; “surely that’s the 
chap that old O’Hara was full of when his 
police were so busy with the riots last 
year up at Zarapur. There may well be 
something afloat, and, as sure as my name’s 
de Vere, I’ll get to the bottom of it, and,” 
he shouted out aloud in hU excitement as 
a sudden thought came to him, “it may 
be, it may be- 

“ Boy I ” he yelled, rushing into the 
bimgalow, “ come here ! ” 

The butler appeared, salaaming. 

“ Pack up my kit at once; night things, 
wlute ducks, sporting kit, a cou^e of mufti 
suits. Get a shiaram for the 2 a.m. night 
mail to Zarapur.^’ 

“ Very well, sahib,” returned the butler, 
as if it were the usual order for breakfast. 

“ And now,” thought de Vere, “ I’ll see 
the Major, and get leave off for a week at 
Zarapur before I go to the frontier.” 

The Major was undressing when de Vere 
arrived at his quarters. Leave was quickly 
obtained, and de Vere was just in time to 
catch the mail, and arrived at Zarapur in 
time for a bath and breakfast at the 
station. 

He was well acquainted with Zarapur, 
it having been his first billet, and, more¬ 
over, his two CTeatest friends were there 
at present—O^Hara, his former school 
chum, now an Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and Smithson, son of the Principal 
of the University College, who, through 
his father’s influence, had obtained an ap¬ 
pointment in the railway, and was at pre¬ 
sent stationed, to their mutual joy, in the 
same place as his father. 

Breakfast over, de Vere at once drove 
straight to O’Hara’s. He lived in the 
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cantonment, which was four miles from 
the city. He was an Irishman, a short, 
bright, blue-eyed son of Erin, with shaggy, 
blai^, obstreperous hair, and the real 
brogue, and who, failing for the Army, had 
^ good luck become an Indian policeman. 
He was of an age with de Vere, and both 
had been at school in England together; 
but whilst Frank had been a worker 
and had carried all before him, O’Hara 
had been a slacker at his books, though up 
to every kind of mischief. 

However, he now made an excellent 
police officer, and especially prided himself 
upon his good memory for faces. 

** Oi always remember,” he used to si^, 
** Use oi’m sure to forgit.” 

De Vere had scarcely had time to make 
himself at home, when O’Hara came in 
for his breakfast, and greeted his friend 
with an iron grip that made him squirm. 

” Sure oi’m glad ye’ve come up for a 
bit o’ sphort,” he exclaimed. “ Ye’re jist 
in toime to see me rhide me new waler 
(horses from New South Wales) at the 
Gymkana to-noight. By the powers, if 
he’s not the foinest horse away from Erin- 
go-braugh, and the swatest-timpered baste 
aloive. Sure it’s only two soda-water 
bottles that oi’ve smashed to smithereens 
over his head this marning ! ” 

With this powerful recommendation he 
dismissed his syce, who led off to the 
stables an enormous horse with a very evil 
eye; and soon wild yells, mingled with 
splashing, announced that his rider would 
soon emerge from the bath-room a new 

“ Look here, O’Hara,” said de Vere pre¬ 
sently, when his friend had partially satis¬ 
fied his hunger, and for the first time 
seemed disposed to listen, ” do you happen 
to Imow an^'thing of that Lai Hurri Lai 
you told me about during last year’s riots ? 
is he in Zarapur? ” 

” Know him, the spalpeen ! ” exclaimed 
O’Hara, as he transferred the rest of the 
fish to his plate; ” faith, oi’ve had me oi 
toight on him iviry day, but oi’ve not seen 
him for the last six months.” 

De Vere wondered where O’Hara’s eye 
could be at present, and was reassured by 
seeing the Irishman’s two gleaming orbs 
glaring wUdly at him from their wonted 
places in his head. 

“Well,” he said, “now tell me what 
you make of this document? ” handing the 
Irishman Amin6e’s crumpled letter, which 
he took from his pocket. 


“ Sure, and it’s a dhirty enough pace o’ 
paper,” replied the policeman, as he read 
it with a comically puzzled expression. 

De Vere then told him more or lees how 
he had come by it. 

“ There’s mischief in it! ” cried O’Hara, 
with a wilder look still. 

“ And the person who writes this letter 
is a friend of your Lai Hurri Lai,” added 
de Vere. 

The Irishman jumped up and executed 
a war dance round the room; then he 
grabbed a pipe from his writing-table, and 
puffed away like a steam-engine. 

“ Now, look here, old man,” said de 
Vere, seating himself in an easy-chair 
opposite his friend under the punkah, 
which was being pulled intermittently 
by a coolie outside, “though you are a 
policeman, yet I want you to help me as 
a friend.” 

“ Begorra, me bhoy, oi am that,” inter¬ 
posed O’Hara, and he jumped up again 
and shook de Vere’s hand until the joints 
cracked. 

“ This is my show.” He then explained 
his reasons. 

“ Oi’ll be ye best man, Frank, me bhoy, 
but it’s meself that would be sorry if oi 
have to attend yer funeral and not ycr wed¬ 
ding. Sure, but it’s a toight b^ 3in^ss to 
undertake,” concluded O’Hara. 

“ Well,” said de Vere, gr^c-tly relieved, 
“all I want is your assurance that you will 
not make this an official matter.” 

(O’Hara nodded—he was always “ agin 
it.”) 

“And we must have old Smithson to 
help us, as, with his railway knowledge, 
and also through his father, his help will 
be invaluable. Shall we go and look him 
up at once ? ” 

“ Right 0,” assented O’Hara. 

Soon both were in the dog-cart and 
spinning towards the railw^ bungalows, 
where they expected to find Smithson at 
his work. 

Smithson was an enormous fellow of 
five-and-twenty, an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent in the Central Indian Railway, slow 
of speech, huge of frame, and strong of 
limb; a ponderous Saxon, with blue eyes 
and hair like tow, a mutual friend and a 
thoroughly good sort. 

When de Vere and O’Hara pulled up 
they found Smithson busily enraged, com¬ 
pass in hand, over a new bit of line. They 
all shook hands, and de Vere quickly ex¬ 
plained what he had m view. 


“ You see,” he remarked, “ as it affects 
the railway you are just the man. Have 
you heard the name of Lai Hurri Lai? ” 

“ I have, from my father,” rejoined 
the Saxon, in a double-bass voice. “ Seems 
to be a power of trouble with the students. 
Thought he might have had something to 
do with all his recent worry about this 
Mehta business.” 

“ And what was that? ” asked de Vere. 

Smithson then related the Mehta inci¬ 
dent, which the Director of Education had 
already described at the Governor’s dinner 
party. 

De Vere nodded. “ And do you happen 
to know where this Mehta lives?” he 
asked. 

“ I can easily find out,” returned Smith- 
son. 

“ Thanks, and please let me know at the 
very earliest you can. I will expect you 
to-morrow,” said de Vere, and after chat¬ 
ting for a few minutes, he and O’Hara 
drove away. 

The next day Smithson called just 
after six o’clock in the evening. O’Hara 
was away at the Gymkana with his 
beloved horse. De Vere had remained 
at home expecting Smithson, and pre¬ 
pared for any line of action which might 
open out. 

“ Good,” said he, when Smithson had 
iven him a minute description of Mehta’s 
ouse, which he made into a map and 
slipped into his pocket. Then, when his 
friend had gone, “ My next move is to 
investigate,” he said, “ and the question 
is how to get information ? ” 

“ If,” he continued to think, “ this is a 
genuine plot against the (jlovernor, and this 
I »b«.ll find out; but if, when I have found 
it out, I am the one to prevent its being 

perpetrated, and I mean to prevent it- 

Ah! ” he exclaimed, as he thought of 
Elsie, “ it’s the chance of a lifetime, and 
I’ll do my very best to deserve it. And 
now for a little investigation; one thing 
alwf^s leads to another.” 

“ Boy ! ” he shouted, “ call a shigram/ ” 
In five minutes he was bowling along the 
wide cantonment road between the wad 
trees—^whilst the parrots, returning for the 
night, screamed in showers above, and the 
bJMties watered the ground below—as 
fast as the ambling, unwieldy horse could 
cover the intervening four n^ee, towards 
the city of Zarapur. 

(To be eontmiMd.) 


iiS iR a 

THE LIE DIRECT: 


F orbes sent for his cousin after Second 
School on the following morning. 
“Well,” he began, directly the boy arrived, 
“ I suppose you have something to tell me ? ” 
“ You mean ”—^the youngster’s mien 
was nervous, but his voice held a sort of 
purpose—“you mean about last night?” 
llien, with a rush—” I’m awfully sorry, 
Forb^; it was awfully decent of you to— 
to say that for me. I’m glad, too, the 
i^g^s all right. I—^I mean Temple 
doesn’t Imow.” 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL STORY, 

Bjr ALFRED JUDD, 

Author of “ etc, 

CHAPTZR 11. 

Forbes glanced up sharply. He had 
almost said “ But Sullivan does.” The 
dignity of his position, however, checked 
him. 

Knill seemed to understand. “ As for 
Sullivan,” he pursued, “ he’s altogether 
safe. You may be sure of that.” 

“ I didn’t ask to be assured,” said the 
Head Prefect. 

Knill flushed. Forbes went on, dread¬ 
ing the answer : 

“ Where had you been last night? ” 


His cousin’s features paled and 
tightened. “I’m sorry, Forbes—I can’t 
say.” 

The spirit of Jimmy’s wakeful probity 
told him that this was the point at which 
to stop. To go on questioning now might 
lead to some inadvertent mention of 
Sullivan’s name, and once that happened 
he must inevitably pursue the Sullivan 
line of inquiry. And that, above all 
things, he had not the courage to do. It 
was a ghastly situation. Sullivan, so long 
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the bane of the Temple prefects, was 
stronger than the Head Prefect now ! 

Jimmy surrendered. “ Then you’ll 
have to take a licking,” he told the boy. 

“All right, Forbes. But, I’m sorry—I 
can’t explain.” 

“ There is a cane in that comer. Bring 
it.” 

The ceremony over, and Knill dis¬ 
missed, Forbes flung aside the cane and 
glared fumingly through the window. 
“ But there is one hope,” he told himself. 
“Walton is leaving. If 1 can have my 
way, Stone will be the new man in 
Number Three.” 

Walton, the prefect in Sullivan’s room, 
had not by nature been designed to assert 
authority over others. But now he was 
leaving, and the newly made prefect, no 
doubt, would be placed in Number Three. 
As was the Wyssell custom, a meeting of 
the Temple prefects would take place this 
evening in Forbes’s study to deliberate on 
the matter, and to submit the name they 
favoured to the House Master. Forbes’s 
choioe was a blunt, stiffly built fellow 
named Stone. 

Meanwhile, Forbes felt that some sort 
of understanding with Sullivan was essen¬ 
tial to his own peace of mind. In the 
changing-room that afternoon the oppor¬ 
tunity came. The two were alone. Sulli¬ 
van was squatting on the coal-vase putting 
on his shoes. 

“Look here, Sullivan,” began Jimmy 
abruptly, pausing before him, “ how about 
last night? ” 

Sullivan looked up slowly, inquiry in 
his eyes. 

“ You know what I mean,” forged on 
the other. “ I lied to Temple. You heard 
me. What are you going to do? ” 

“Do?” Sullivan smiled quite natu¬ 
rally “ My dear chap, what do you 
expect me to do ? ” 

“Are you going to let on? ” 

Sullivan slipped into the second shoe 
and looked up swiftly. “ Let on! ” he 
echoed. “ Well, I should think not. You 
were in a jolly awkward comer—Knill 
being your cousin. Temple would be 
beastly sick about it if he heard, of course, 
but—1 don’t think 1 shall need to tell 
him.” He laced a hole and then faced up 
again “ I may be a prefect myself one 
day,” he said impressively. 

“Oh, all right,” was Forbes’s ineffec¬ 
tive comment, and then he hurried away. 


He could not bring himself to thank the 
man. 

Sullivan’s closing words—“ I may be a 
prefect nwself one day “—conveyed 
nothing to Jimmy at the moment, but that 
evening, when the prefects were sitting in 
his study, they gained a startling meaning. 

Lloyd had commenced by proposing 
Stone for the vacancy, when Moon came 
in with a suggestion of his own. 

“ How about Sullivan? ” he said. 

“ Sullivan ! ” gasped the meeting. 

“Why not? On form he’s a far 
stronger man than Stone. Of course, I 
know that in his time he has broken a lot 
of small school rules—(discreet laughte^— 
and some bigger ones now and then. But 
he’s older now. Above all things, he’s 
keen about himself; he wants to push 
along. Make him a prefect, and you’ll 
find that he’ll sim^y be another man ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Ponsford, “ I believe 
there’s something in that idea! ” Was 
this indeed the sovereign remedy they 
had needed so long to ease the trouble 
called Sullivan? He almost thought so. 

“ Temple wouldn’t have him,” said 
Dickie Boss. 

“ And, anyhow. Stone is the more de¬ 
serving,” persisted Lloyd. The meeting, 
evidently, was divided, and discussion was 
rife. Jimmy was appealed to at last. He 
was “ chairing ” this pow-wow, but as yet 
he had said scarcely anything. 

“We had better put it to the vote,” 
he declared hurriedly—and put it forth¬ 
with. Walton, being the retiring prefect, 
preferred neutral ground. The voting 
was two for Stone and two for Sullivan. 

“The honour is yours,” grinned Lloyd, 
turning towards Forbes; “we want your 
casting vote.” He had no doubt whom 
Jimmy would favour. 

As for the Head Prefect, he groaned in 
spirit. These prefects’ meetings were 
supposed to be private—but they were 
not quite so. Sullivan’s words of the 
afternoon, no doubt, were prompted by 
the knowledge that Moon intended to pro¬ 
pose him. Now those words had a new 
meaning ! Sullivan expected something of 
him. He was ready to keep close about 
that fib, but—one good turn deserved 
another. To be on the safe side, then-^— 

“ Buck up, old fellow ! ” cried some im¬ 
patient soul. “ Who is it to be ? ” 

“ Sullivan,” said Forbes heavily. 

That came as a shock and it closed the 


conference. A few minutes later Forbee 
had entered the House Master’s sanctum. 
“About the new prefect, sir,” he said. 

“ Ah ! exactly. And your preference ? ” 
“ We think Sullivan, sir.” 

It was difficult to meet the master’s 
trenchant gaze. “ Of course, sir,” began 
Jimmy hurriedly, and with a sudden hope, 

“you may have some objection-” 

“Not at all, Forbes,” declared Mr. 
Temple. “ Quite a wise proposal, I have 
no doubt. I shall think it over, naturally. 
In the event of his appointment, of course, 
Sullivan would remain in his present 
dormitory and have the charge of it. 
Exactly. Yes, I think I shall corroborate 
your opinion.” 

Poor Jimmy went back to his study feel¬ 
ing himself to be the veriest of all worms. 
“And to-morrow we break up for Christ¬ 
mas ! ” he muttered. “ By Jove !—I feel 
like it. As for next term-! ” 


As for next term, it did not work out so 
badly as the self-depressed Forbes seemed 
to presage. For one thing, Sullivan as¬ 
sumed the robe of decorum to such a degree, 
and conducted his prefectoral duties with 
such rectitude and precision, that he be¬ 
came—as some one facetiously observed— 
“ one of the heftiest pillars of the 
Temple ! ” 

“ 1 want to speak to you,” said the House 
Master to Forbes, when the Lent months 
had moved to a close—“ about Sullivan. 
He is leaving us.” 

“ Leaving, sir ! ” echoed Jimmy. His 
vitals leapt at the idea. 

“ I mean,” pursued the House Master, 
somewhat dashing Jimmy’s hopes, “ that 
he is leaving our House—not, of course, the 
school. Ovenden’s House, as a matter of 
fact, appears to be a little ill-balanced; 
tolerably strong in the groves of learning, 
but—except on the water—indifferent out- 
of-doors. They need an all-round prefect 
—and they have asked for Sullivan. We 
shall mies him, of course; but, at the same 
time, I feel that we can spare him. After 
all, it is the general good of the school 
that we have to bear ...” 

That night Forbes had the satisfaction 
of heartily supporting Stone’s election to 
the vacated position. 

(To bo oontinued.) 


& & & 

A NIGHT ATTACK: 

A PRIORHOUSE TALE. 

Bjr MAITLAND STEWART MERRIES. 


T hsbe were four of us that evening in 
Maclellan’s study, and it was the hour 
of Prep. The little square table was lit¬ 
tered with books and papers, and four pens 
were performing a sort of scratchy and 
irregular quartette. 

But for all the business-like appearances, 
there was really mighty little work going 
forward, the four of us being engaged, as a 
matter of fact, upon something quite other 
than Prep. 

Greek and German and trigonometry are 
all very well in their way. But after a day 
such as we had lived through, they were of 
secondary importance. Prep. wa.s “side¬ 
tracked ” in favour of the one red hot que; - 


CHAPTKR II.—WAR IS DECLARED. 

tion that bothered the whole school. What 
was to be done in the matter of Major 
Harrington-Clarke ? 

Indeed, it was no easy problem. To call 
a meeting and make formal protest would 
only be to make ourselves ridiculous. We 
could all see that. And yet it was a posi¬ 
tive duty, in the light of the traditions of 
the place, to wipe that outstanding score 
from the books. Some of the Major’s con¬ 
temptuous critici.«ms had burned them¬ 
selves too deeply into our memories to be 
lightly forgotten. An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, said the Priorhoiiso 
law, in matters concerning the honour of 
the .-chool. This was no private quarrel. 


where fellows ought to shake hands and be 
reasonable; it was a case involving feud. 

If it had not been for Maclellan, how¬ 
ever, I really believe that we should have 
eventually been obliged to give the matter 
up as a hopeless job, and this story would 
not have been written. 

Mac had been staring blankly at the tip 
of his pen for close on half an hour, when, 
without the least warning, he snatched up 
his Gei-man grammar and sent it whizzing 
against the wall opposite. German books 
are no good at all; they crumple up at any¬ 
thing. This one distributed itself in 
separate pages over the entire study, but 
Mac, ignoring the fact, brought his fist 
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down with a bang that made the table 
wince, and sang out : 

“ Got it, by George ! ** 

“ What’s the row, Mac ? ” asked Burton. 

“I’ve got him—on toast! “ ehouted Mac, 
jubilantly. “Alone 1 have done it. I— 
Ich—Moi! ” 

“ Got whom ? “ we chorussed, “ the-’’ 

“Exactly ! The Major Sahib.” 

He whistled in triumph. 

“ Boot him, somebody, please I ” said 
Burton, impatiently. 

“ Drive oD; Mac ! ” urged Helliwell. 

But he was in no hurry. 

“ Listen to me, nidderlings that you 
are, and then go away and boot your 
■illy selves for not spotting a truly great 
idea! ” 

“ Oh ! come to earth and don’t be an 
ass ! ” shouted Burton. 

“An idea of the first magnitude,” con¬ 
tinued Mac, “ which would never come to 
such a SchafsLopf as old Burt. Look 
here ! The Major has his camp up yonder 
in the olid Dry Dam. Phillips told me all 
about it this afternoon. He’s been up and 
■een it all. Very well ! He’s been peg¬ 
ging into these Yeomanry fellows half the 
time about the proper way to make a camp 
safe against surprise; particularly against 
night attacks, Pathans crawling up 
to the tents, and all that sort of thing. It 
is a pet subject of his. Phillips told me 
that too; he has a cousin in the Yeomanry, 
you know. Well, he’s been smartening 
them up a bit, and he’s even sent for 
a searchlight from Tynemouth Castle. 
Phillips’s cousin says that he has arranged 
for some Artillery chaps from the fort to 
come over next week and make some sort of 
night attack, to see if his men are wide 
awake enough to spot them.” 

“Don’t make a beastly three-volume 
novel of it,” said Burton, kicking en¬ 
couragingly at Maclellan’s shins under the 
table. 

“ So the Herr Major is supposed to be all 
right and tight against Pathans or other 
crawlers by night. N’est-ce pas? Very 
well! Now how d’you think it would 
strike him if a little party of four units, 
detailed from the Priorhouse Cadet Corps 
for that bally purpose, were to go clean 
through his lines and scouts and outp>osts 
and all that sort of thing, and turn up 
smiling in the very centre of his precious 
encampment? Just by way of showing 
what we can do when we get anything like 
a fair chance. Eh ? ” 


“ That’s all very tony and jammy,” ob¬ 
jected Burton, “ but, Mac, you hee-hawing 
old piffler, how do you propose to get there ? 
You’re jolly well pulling our leg.” 

“ Don’t you see it yet ? ” groaned Mac- 
lellan, shutting his eyes wearily. “Not 
one out of all the three of you ? You pain 
me ! ” 

This was too much. A concerted move¬ 
ment put him promptly on his back, and 
two of US sat on him while Helliwell banged 
him over the hetul with a sofa-cushion. 

“ That’ll do, Dick,” said I presently, 
“ the lout’s about to speak.” 

“You utter sweeps! ” began Mac, 
with his mouth half full of cushion-stuff¬ 
ing. “ Let me get up, Helliwell. If 
you-! ” 

“ Out with it, my son,” said Helliwell, 
heaving up the cushion. 

“ You’ll never hit on it for yourselves,” 
went on Maclellan, subsiding to the floor 
again, “ so I’ll let a little daylight in on 
your Darkest Africa minds. The idea, my 
sweet messmates, is—to use the Overflow 
Drain ! ” 

There was a solemn silence in the room, 
and then a long drawing of breath. 

“Well, by—Jove !’^ said Helliwell 
softly, dropping the cushion. 

The Old Dam w^as all that remained of, a 
long-forgotten attempt to set up a reser¬ 
voir system on the Moor. It had been dry 
for many a year, as the walls were incom¬ 
plete, and, being overgrowrn with fine grass 
which the sheep cropped short, made a 
first-rate site for a camp. It had not cost 
the Major a great deal of trouble to make 
it into a sort of fort. The gist of Mac¬ 
lellan’s dazzling idea was that, from the 
seaward end of the Dam right down to one 
of the streams on the Moor, there still ran 
an overflow duct, a narrow tunnel lined 
with brick. And though the masonry had 
fallen in here and there, it was decently 
passable to anyone who had a taste for 
underground obstacle races. We knew 
that as well as anybody, even though the 
Dam was out of bounds. 

And to complete the beauty of the thing, 
the mouth of the drain, where it left the 
dam, was screened by thick copse. It was 
most improbable that the Major’s people 
should have lighted on it. I don’t believe 
that anybody except ourselves and, per¬ 
haps, a fox or two, knew about the thing. 

The ruinous old tunnel was, in fact, a 
ready-made road to the very heart of the 
Major’s camp. 


Without a word we picked Maclellan up 
and put him back in his chair. I mopped 
up the ink which, in the struggle, had 
spread itself over the tablecloth. Burton 
set himself to picking up the dispersed 
leaves of the German grammar. 

Then we sat down and looked respect¬ 
fully at Mac, who was thoughtfully gnaw-, 
ing the end of his pen. 

“I say,” began Helliwell, “you’re not 
going to show up in the camp, are you? ” 

“ That’s what I am worrying over,” re¬ 
plied Maclellan. “It would be no end of 
a risk. If the Head got to hear of such a 
thing, we should have to pack our kit and 
march—that’s a certainty. There would bo 
no end of a row ! ” 

Murmurs of agreement from all. 

“ Well, can’t we write a letter or some¬ 
thing,” I put in, “ and pin it to his tent- 
ropes ? ” 

“ Stay a minute,” cried Burton; “ there’s 
something in my mind. It’s about David 
and—who was it ?—Saul; last Sunday you 
know. Cutting off bits of his clothes or 
something. He was in a tent, and it was 
a sort of night attack. Why shouldn’t 
wo-” 

“ What., Bag the Major’s clothes and 
send ’em to a jumble sale? ” laughed Helli¬ 
well. “ Go it, old Burt! ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Burton. “But 
why shouldn’t we take a school cap with 
us and fasten that to his tent? It would 
show that we had been there, and it would 
look like a sort of challenge to old Senna¬ 
cherib. And we could ii^ the lining so 
that nobody could find out whose cap it 
was. What ? ” 

“ That’s the idea! ” said Mac, approv- 
ingly. “ One for you, Burt! ” 

“ We ought to do it to-night, whatever 
it is,” added Burton, “before he’s had a 
chance to forget us. But who’s going to 
take it on ? ” 

“ We can’t all go,” said Helliwell. 

“ Not more than two, I should say,” 
suggested Maclellan. 

“ Then we must toss for it,” said I. 

Coins were produced and the matter re¬ 
ferred to their arbitrament. 

There were three tosses for each pair, 
and the end of it was that Mac and I were 
chosen for the enterprise. 

“ You’ll go to-night, of course? ” asked 
Helliwell. 

“ Rather ! Now let’s get that Prep, off 
our minds.” 

(To be eonUmiMi.) 


^ ^ 


THE MAD YATHEHT. 


Y es, Ewart, it’s a very strange business 
altogether,” remarlced Mr. Stanier, 
puffing at his cheroot and watching the 
smoke arise, in a meditative mood. It’s 
very—strange. Here you have been 

making your search for the hermit for three 
weeks or more, and he has disappeared as 
completely as if the earth’ had swallowed 
him up. Maybe he has left this part of 
the district.” 

“ But what is his little game? ” queried 
Ewart. 

“ There old Burmese hermits have very 


By SBRCOMBB QRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Dumb Chief” “ Theebaw’e Promise” etc. 

PART n. 

strange ideas. You know, I believe, that 
many of the pongyis still seek to manu¬ 
facture the Elixir of Life as the old alche¬ 
mists of the West used to do long ago; 
and many of these monks claim to have 
the power of transmuting baser metals 
into gold. Their ideas of the spiritual 
world are equally crude; though really 
sometimes they ^em to possess certain 
secrets of nature that we Occidentals have 
not yet discovered. Of course it seems 
ridiculous to an Englishman to accept such 
a statement about a twin-spirit, though 


even in England I have heard a good deal 
of nonsense talked about aflBnities, but— 
but-” 

“ But you don’t believe that Bran is my 
sort of second self, Dad ? ” 

“ No, I do not; but I don’t want you 
to be content vrith our insular ways of ex¬ 
plaining away things we do not under¬ 
stand. There are more things in Upper 
and Lower Burma, Ewart, than are dreamt 
of in our Island philosophy. But, apart 
from this mysterious wish of the old yat- 
hehif I think you are honourably botmd to 
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nse the gold in the manner specified. And 
really everything seems to fit in so won¬ 
derfully well—here’s your friend cast out 
by his guardian, and longing to be 
East with you—here’s the requisite pass¬ 
age-money—and here, this very morning, I 
have news of a vacancy in the Bombay 
Burma Trading Company.*’ 

“Oh, Dad, is that a fact? Do you 
think Bran would stand a chance of 
securing the post?” 

“Yes, I think if I told Mr. Pringle, the 
manager of this district, and I could gua¬ 
rantee a good man being on the spot within 
six weeks, without any expense to the 
Company, he would accept my nominee. 
Strange that the yatheht should provide 
what is just about the fare from Liverpool 
by the Henderson line ! It’s pretty ob¬ 
vious he knows something of English ways, 
and read Brandon's letter.” 

And so it came about that further links 
in a strange chain of circumstances were 
forged. The district manager forged one 
when he definitely promised to accept Mr. 
Stanier’s nominee; the yatheht had already 
forged one—a golden link, value twenty- 
eight pounds; the selfish guardian forged 
one when he sent his nephew to a dingy 
lodging, one week’s board and lodging 
paid ; Mr. Stanier forged one—a wide link 
—when he cabled home the necessary 
money and a message to Counterman to 
“ come at once, vacancy awaiting ” ; and 
Ewart had forged perhaps the most im¬ 
portant link of all when he lost the letter 
by the boulder at Tiger Waterfall. 

Now, although Ewart was delighted at 
the prospect of meeting his chum, he was 
distinctly chagrined at not solving the 
mystery of the yatheht —the hermit had 
disappeared as completely as if dissipated 
into the elements. Ewart watched many 
times during the daytime, and several 
times after nightfall, in the neighbourhood 
of Tiger Stream, but with no result. 
Messages written in Burmese were de¬ 
posited on the boulder where the original 
letter had been left, but no answer came. 

At length one day, when his friend 
Counterman was undergoing the torture of 
a tossing in the Bay of Biscay, Stanier’s 
persistence was rewarded. He had sur¬ 
mised that the yatheht^ whom he felt sure 
was still hidden in his undiscoverable her¬ 
mitage, might arise at dawn and come 
forth from his concealment ere his fellow 
human beings were yet abroad. So, while 
it was dark and silent, Ewart quietly 
arose, and was safely in hiding overlook¬ 
ing the stream when the sun peeped above 
the horizon. 

If only it were possible to paint in fitting 
words the glory of the daybreak in that 
tropical spot ! As the rim of the sun 
rose on the horizon, the misty blue-grey of 
twilight was dissipated, and through the 
jungle growth there filtered chameleon- 
like rays which ranged through a hundred 
shades of grey and violet and blue and 
purple to a gorgeous golden red, giving a 
fairy-like colouring to the feathery bam¬ 
boos, the giant banyans, the leafy mango- 
trees, the lofty palms, and the huge-leaved 
plantains. The stream, swift and turbu¬ 
lent in its rocky bed above the Fall, came 
tumbling in one great sheet of spray-enve¬ 
loped water into the blackness of a deep 
wide pool below. Around the Waterfall, 
in all sorts of odd nooks and crannies, the 
spray kept green and fresh many beautiful 
ferns, and here and there hung gaudy 
festoons of gorgeous orchids. 

Though intent on this lovely scene, Ewart 
suddenly experienced that strange feeling 
that ho was not alone. . . . 

Yes ! there between where he lay con¬ 
cealed and the Waterfall stood a native 


in the act of discharging an arrow. The 
arrow was pointed at a paddy-bird (the 
egret, Arrfcidcp), which was flying over¬ 
head. 

With a twang the arrow left the bow, 
and the bird came fluttering downwards, 
shot to the heart. Ewart’s eyes, however, 
were on the native. The figure was fami¬ 
liar ; though the robes were not yellow, 
they were the usual gear of a peasant, the 
lungyi tucked up round the loins as 
usual when engaged in sport or hard work. 
And the features? Yes ! the features were 
certainly those of the mad yatheht. 

Now were the whereabouts of the mys¬ 
terious hermitage to be discovered : Ewart 
would wait awhile, and then stealthily 
follow the old man to his hiding-place. 
The archer of the first eventful afternoon 
was surely there before his eyes : the 
archer and the mad yatheht were one and 
the same person, almost to a certainty. 

Craning forward to scrutinise the fea¬ 
tures of the Burman more closely, Ewart 
leaned too heavily on the flexible stem of 
a bamboo, so that the light feathery top 



“There stood a native in the act of 
discharginK an arrow.'* 


swayed forward with a noisy rustle of its 
many leaflets. No breeze was blowing, 
the air was very still, and therefore the 
Burman’s attention was at once arrested. 

Instantly he turned and fled, Ewart in 
hot pursuit. The English boy had no rea¬ 
sonable excuse for aiming at the fugitive, 
so he fired his revolver in the air, and 
shouted for the man to stop. 

But the shot only tended to hasten the 
speed at which the hermit fled. Ewart 
followed—no match for a lightly clad 
native who knew every inch of the ground— 
and was soon bound to confess his quarry 
had escaped him, and he himself was un¬ 
certain of his whereabouts. 

After some little difficulty, Ewart, by 
the aid of his pocket compass, found his 
way to the spot where lay the dead paddy- 
bird. He plucked the arrow from its 
breast—to compare with the two he had 
kept on the first meeting with the archer 
—^the workmanship of the arrows was 
identical. 

That evening Moung Hla brought him 
a note, similar to the one already received 
from the yatheht. 

“Jungle-wallah, he gave me this chit, 
thakin. He say chit for you.” 


Ewart snatched at the note, and, tearing 
it open, hastily gathered the sense of it. 
The actual translation, as afterwards made 
by Mr. Stanier, ran thus : “ Greeting. 
The Little White Lord thinks to play the 
spy on Oothawbana. Many days hast 
thou come to watch me, and thrice at 
night didst thou watch for two hours. To¬ 
day in the early morning, didst thou not 
see a vision? Didst thou think to cap¬ 
ture a mirage?-” 

“ Mirage, indeed ! Mirages don’t shoot 
arrows that kill birds,” interrupted Ewart 
indignantly. 

“But”—continued Mr. Stanier, trans¬ 
lating—“ Oothawbana knows that thou 
hast a good heart, else hadst thou dis¬ 
charged the shot that went no farther 
than the borders of thy thoughts. Where¬ 
fore, O Little White Lord, Oothawbana 
desires a second interview with you. 
Meditate no treachery, bring only thy 
lugalay^ else no yatheht wilt thou see. 
Nayee hyan thohn chettee —let that be the 
hour of meeting at the same spot as here¬ 
tofore.” 

“ Certainly I must go, Dad, mustn’t I ? 
This twin-spirit idea strikes mo as awfully 
uncanny.” 

“ Strange, indeed ! ” agreed the father. 
“Yes, you can visit the mysterious 
yatheht again, but don’t do as you did 
this morning. If only you had had 
Moung Hla with you, you would have 
captured the archer between you, and 
probably have solved the mystery of the 
hermit. Besides, a third person present 
is always a safeguard. I am inclined to 
think the yatheht is a genuine crank, but 
—yes, there is always a ‘ but ’ in Burma.” 

“ Not a ‘ but,’ Dad ; surely it’s a ‘ bur ’ 
in Bur-ma,” queried Ewart very inno¬ 
cently, and next moment dodged the play¬ 
ful cuff the remark elicited. “ Seriously, 
Dad, I promise not to be rash, and Moung 
Hla shall always attend the stances of the 
mysterious monk.” 

“ I should almost feel inclined to fling 
a cordon of police round the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tiger Waterfall during the con¬ 
ference, only that wouldn’t be playing the 
game with the old yatheht. seeing he has 
displayed no malevolent design. I tell 
you what shall be done—the jemadar shall 
be within hail, and two shots fired in quick 
succession will be a signal for him to come 
to your assistance. That will be safe¬ 
guarding you, and also playing fair with 
the yatheht. Some folks might ’dub mo 
quixotic for troubling about the ‘ rules of 
the game ’ with * a heathenish old nigger,’ 
as they would designate him; but I think, 
Ewart, that is England’s way of doing 
things, and one of the reasons why she is 
the greatest colonising Power the world 
has known. Well, you’ve promised to 
solve the mystery of the yatheht; go and 
dream that you’ve triumphed.” 

“ Dad, you can chaff me as much as you 
like, but I’ll get to the bottom of it 
yet-” 

“ —as the boy said when he fell into 
the barrel of treacle,” added Mr. Stanier. 

“ Excuse me. Dad, he didn’t say any¬ 
thing of the sort; his mouth was too full 
for words.” 

“ Tauh 6ec, Ewart, tauh ice,” said Mr. 
Stanier, using the Burmese request for 
silence. “ Your bad jokes are-” 

“—inherited. Dad. Wasn’t he awful, 
mother, just awful, when you knew 
him first? ” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Stanier, laugh¬ 
ing gaily, responded, “ I mustn’t tell 
tales out of school, I suppose; but— 
you’re much like your father, Ewart, in 
many ways—I’m proud to say it. But- 
come, let us get on with our reading—one 
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more chapter of ‘ Westward Ho ! * before 
we retire.” 

‘‘Yes, let’s,” cried Ewart. “We have 
read up to where Amyas starts on his 
search for the golden city of Manoa.” 

At three o’clock the following after¬ 
noon, Ewart found the yaththt awaiting 
his arrival at the arranged meeting-place. 
There he sat in a meditative attitude—the 
priest, as his Example the Buddha is 
represented as doing in carvings of marble 
or wood, here, there, and everywhere in 
Burma. 

** Mdh yai lah, thakin** said the yatheht 
in a deep sonorous voice. 

Ewart responded to these Burmese 
words of greeting, and then asked what 
the pongyi payah desired of him. 

‘‘ Oothawbana cannot rest himself con¬ 
tent till the twin spirits are united,” w'as 
the purport of the old monk’s reply. 
“ Seek not to discover why it is so. I 
who study the stars of the heavens, and 


the souls of those under the stars, know 
many things thou canst never know. Is 
thy half-spirit yet crossing the Black 
Water, thakin?” 

” Surely thy art can ascertain that! ” 
said Ewart, with a suspicion of raillery in 
his voice. ” Yes, Oothawbana payah, 
Brandon Counterman, whom you call my 
twin spirit, arrives here in Nyaungle- 
daung in less than a month, thanks to 
you.” 

Therewith Ewart surprised the old 
hermit with a hearty handshake, much to 
the latter’s confusion. Then, after a 
few conventional remarks, the English 
boy asked whether monks should pos¬ 
sess gold—did not the Buddhist monk 
vow never even to handle gold ? Was he 
not bidden by his holy books to live the 
life of a mendicant? 

‘‘ Thakin, English gold is always used 
by Burmese people, seeing they have no 
gold coinage of their own,” responded the 
old monk, ignoring the real question 
raised. 


Almost immediately the so-called ” Mad 
Yatheht” rose and stalked off, evidently 
anxious to conclude the interview. 

Ewart somewhat repented of his inquisi¬ 
tive treatment of the old man, as he 
watched the latter disappear amongst the 
jungle foliage; but the English boy began 
to have his first doubts as to the sincerity 
of the venerable person in the yellow 
robes. 

Mr. Stanier, when he heard of the con¬ 
ference, was disappointed that nothing 
more definite had transpired, and twitted 
his son on being outwitted by a mere 
monk. Interest in the yatheht's motives, 
however, waned as the date of Counter¬ 
man’s arrival drew near. The District 
Commissioner had official business to 
transact in Rangoon, so father and sou 
journeyed from their frontier home to 
the capital, there to await the arrival of 
the Pegu, the steamer by which Counter¬ 
man had arranged to travel. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The "Never Can Tell.” 

Bjr/f. WALLER, 

AtOhor of “ In Search of the ‘ Mermaid^' ” “ A Sinf^handed Cruise" etc. 


r ! title of my story is the somewhat 
unusual name of a boat, which the 
father of Kenny and Violet had hired for 
their amusement during their stay at the 
eeaside, and, accompanied by their cousin 
Hardress, who was spending the holidays 
with them, they made pretty constant use 
of the little craft. 

Neither of our young friends was over 
fifteen years of age ; but they were one and 
all good swimmers; and, residing as they 
did on the banks of the Thames, they had 
from the earliest been accustom^ to 
boating, which accounted for their now being 
allowed to row about the harbour by them¬ 
selves. Although they had not actually 
been forbidden to venture outside into the 
bay, it was well understood by each of them 
that such a course was imdesirable, if not 
actually dangerous. 

One day, however, the father, who had 
arranged to treat them to a morning’s fishing, 
was unexpectedly called to town, and their 
disappointment was great in consequence. 
The lines and bait were ready in the boat, 
and the fine calm morning tempted them 
to overstep the bounds of prudence, and, for 
the first time, unaccompanied by a com¬ 
petent hand, to tackle the open sea. 

” I’m sure Dad wouldn’t mind our going 
on a smooth day like this,” remarked Kenny, 
who was the eldest of the party, and who, 
in consequence, generally took the lead in 
their various expeditions. Hardress found 
no difficulty in quieting his scruples, if, 
indeed, he had any, but Violet strongly 
protested. At length, however, she was over¬ 
persuaded, and outside the harbour they 
went. 

They pulled straight out to sea for about 
half a mile, when they anchored and pro¬ 
ceeded to try their fortune with the fishing 
tackle. It transpired that they had been 
lucky enough to light upon a favourite spot, 
and the fish were evidently “ on the feed ” ; 
for the leads had scarcely found the bottom 
before two or three rock-whiting, or pout, 
as they are usually called, were hooked and 
successfully brought to boat. This process 


was constantly repeated; in fact, the fun 
grew fast and furious ; and, in an incredibly 
short space of time, quite a good supply of 
fish was kicking about the bottom of the l^at. 

It would doubtle^^s have taken our young 
fishermen some hours to tire of this exciting 
pastime, had they not been unfortunate 
enough to hook a small ling. Now, this fish 
has a nasty poisonous fin on its back, which 
bristles up aggressively when its owner is 
in a state of defence, and woe betide the un¬ 
fortunate fisherman whose blood does not 
happen to be in a perfectly healthy condition 
at the time, who gets a prick from the 
same. Other fish, such as sea-bream, 
golden-maids, etc., are also possessed of 
back fins which require to be reckoned writh, 
but, for a wound wMch is always troublesome, 
and may, on occasion, lead to serious con¬ 
sequences, commend me to a ling. 

In this instance unpleasant results speedily 
ensued, and Hardress, who had carelessly 
handled the fish, was dancing about in 
considerable pain, and was clamouring loudly 
to be put ashore. 

Now, the well-known saying that ” mis¬ 
fortunes never come singly ” was amply 
justified on the present occasion; for, in 
the excitement of hauling in the cable, 
preparatory to getting the anchor, one of 
the oars slipped overboard; and, as all 
three of the party made a rush to the side to 
effect a rescue, the boat was perilously near 
to capsizing point; in fact, had she been a 
craft of less beam, such a disaster would 
probably have happened. They were too 
late to capture the truant oar, how'ever, and 
they had the mortkication of witnessing it 
being swiftly carried away by the tide. 

Well, it was useless to waste time in 
watching the fast disappearing oar: some¬ 
thing must be done; so they resumed the 
job of getting up the anchor, deciding that 
they would endeavour to regain the harbour 
by propelling the boat on the one side with 
the remaining oar, and on the other by 
{saddling with one of the floorboards. 

But the anchor wasn’t aboard yet by a 
long shot. As a matter of fact, one of its 


flukes was firmlf^ wedged in the crevice of a 
rock, and, in spite of all their efforts, it 
remained immovable. Too late they realised 
why the men in charge of boats intending to 
bring up on a rocky bottom for the purpose 
of fishing took bags of shingle with them in 
lieu of anchors—a circumstance which they 
had duly noticed, but, unfortunately, had 
failed to comprehend. 

They were now in a sore plight indeed, 
for a breeze had sprung up which had the 
almost immediate effect of raising quite a 
nasty little lop, and they gazed shorewards 
in the vain hope that by signs they might 
attract attention and secure help. But, 
alas ! no one was visible ; for the fisher-folk 
had returned with their night’s catch shortly 
before our young friends started on their 
trip, and were either resting indoors or 
attending to their nets and gear. 

“ Have either of you got a knife ? ” asked 
Kenny; “ if so, wo can cut the rope.” The 
other two looked blankly at each other, 
which sufficiently answered the question, 
and Kenny resumed: 

” I’ve often heard Dad say that a sailor 
should never be without a knife, for you never 
know when it may come in handy.” 

“ No, you never can tell,” added Hardress, 
dolefully, glancing at the name on the back- 
board. He was still suffering somewhat from 
his struggle with the ling. 

In spite of their difficulties this remark 
caused a laugh, and they looked about for 
something with which to part the rope. 
Their search was at length rewarded ; for, 
tucked away behind one of the knees of the 
centre thwart, they discovered a piece of 
tin, which had probably been used as a 
“ spinner ” bait for mackerel or pollack. It 
was fairly sharp, and, rising it as a file, they 
eventually succeeded in severing the cable, 
the end of which they had the sense to buoy 
with one of the loose pieces of wood on board, 
in order that a further attempt might be 
made, later on, by stronger and more 
experienced hands, to reco^'er the anchor. 

Hampered as they were by the short, 
steep sea, the makeshift means of propulsion, 
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and a strong spring tide, they made 
scarcely any progress in the required direc¬ 
tion, and they were rapidly drifting towards 
a headland which formed the extreme 
western end of the bay. 

It may be news for some of my readers to 
learn that at various points around our 
coasts “ races ” occur ; which are, as a rule, 
caused by the set of a strong tide acting upon 
a pronounced unevenness of the bed of the 
sea, for, in such places, it Hot infrequently 
happens that, in the space of only a few 
yards, there will be a difference of several 
fathoms in the depth of water. Now a 
“ r8w;e ” is a most undesirable place even for 
a decked boat of small dimensions to en¬ 
counter, should there happen to be any 
force in the wind from an open quarter; 
but for an open boat it may be positively 
dangerous. A short, breaking, confused sea 
is turned up which it is impossible to nego¬ 
tiate in the ordinary way—namely, by keep¬ 
ing the boat head on to the waves. 

It was to such a race that the occupants 
of the boat in which we are interested w'ere 
now being unwillingly hurried ; and, in a 
few minutes, they found themselves being 
tossed about in the most helpless manner, 
the waves dashing against both sides of the 
boat and deluging them with spray, while 
the noise caused by the breaking seas was 



A fter reading this you will probably say 
that picnicking is not the right word to 
use. Perhaps not, but I cannot think of a 
better, and, after all, the title is only a peg 
on which to hang what I want to write, no 
matter what it is. 

We all know the pleasure of the well- 
organised picnic—the large hampers full of 
mysterious dainties, the curling blue smoko 
of the camp fire, the feast and merry fun. 
But such treats cannot happen every day— 
they are too much trouble. Then there is 
the picnic on the river (of course you have 
read “ Three Men in a Boat ” ?), but this 
again is not for every day nor everybody. 

We want something that we can do on our 
own at any time and without giving much 
trouble to the grown-ups, for nowadays we 
have to spend so much time indoors—at 
school or doing “ prep.,” and afterwards in 
the office or workshop—that our lives tend 
to get cramped, both physically and men¬ 
tally. The only remedy is to get out into 
the open country whenever possible, with 
nothing but the sky above us and the turf 
beneath our feet. Nature with her wind and 
sunshine expands our minds as well as our 
lungs, and the music of her sounds is full of 
vigorous pulsing life. 

There is no need, however, to urge the 
majority of you to spend your holiday out¬ 
doors, whether it be for a day only, or for a 
month. But—what a nuisance it always is 
to have to return to the house for the mid¬ 
day meal I It cuts the day into two, making 
two halves of what we feel ought to be one 
complete whole. But, says the mater, I 
cannot agree to the boys having nothing 
except a few sandwiches every day to last 
them from morning till night. Of course not; 
we are quite of the same opinion, at any 
rate before breakfast. We want never¬ 
theless to leave home the first thing in the 
morning, not returning tUl night, just in 
time for a good meal and a rest before tuni- 


deafening. Providentially their boat had 
only been carried into the frmge of the 
rough water, which was bad enough in all 
conscience; but, had they hit the centre of 
the race, nothing short of a miracle could 
have saved them. As it was. the boat was 
fast sliipping water, and, holding tightly to 
the thwarts to prevent being jerkt^ over¬ 
board, they waited for the capsize which 
appeared to them inevitable. 

A ketch, which was tacking up Channel, 
witnessed their predicament, or rather her 
skipper did, and, fearing that assistance 
from another quarter might not arrive in 
time, bore down towards them. She had 
approached to within a few hundred yards 
before she was observed by the boj-^s, and 
Violet, who was hiding her eyes, being afraid 
to face the hungry-looking waves, was startled 
to hear their cry of joy. It was short-lived, 
however, for, almost as they caught sight 
of their supjwsed deliverer, she went about 
and headed in the opposite direction. 

Their cry of joy was changed to one of 
despair, until they noticed the man at the 
helm violently gesticulating, and pointing 
to the eastward. They looked in the direc¬ 
tion indicated, and realised, to their intense 
relief, that they were being followed by a 
large rowing boat, which was even then close 
enough for them to recognise aboard of her 



Picnicking. 

By P. WESTON. 


ing in; and if we do this continuously it is 
necessary to have good food and plenty of it, 
with changes to avoid monotony. 



Now how can one do this, and have a picnic 
every day—“Crusocing,” as Robert Louis 
Stevenson calls it ? Well, in the first place 
we must have a good means of carrying 


their sailor friend Dick, from whom the 
Never Can Tell had been hired. 

One must have been in a somewhat similar 
strait to be in a position to fully realise the 
deep feeling of thankfulness with which the 
bo 3'8 and Violet, now drenched to the skin 
and frightened pretty well out of their senses, 
shifted their quarters to the larger boat, and 
Dick found it almost as hard work to comfort 
and reassure them as to pull his heavy boat, 
with the empty one in tow, out of the edge 
of the race. Both objects were, however, 
successfully accomplished, and with the 
assistance of the boys at the oars they were 
soon well on their way towards home. 

It transpired that Dick, who had been 
hawking some of his fish up the village, 
missed the boat on his return to the quay, 
and, judging by the direction of the wind and 
tide what had happened, ^at once set off to 
the rescue. He had certainly arrived at the 
very nick of time. 

As they neared the harbour their spirits 
rose, and Violet remarked : 

” It’s not a bad name for our boat. Never 
Can Telly is it, Dick ? ” 

” No, missy, it ain’t,” replied their fisher 
friend, who, although ungrammatical, was 
an eminently competent boatman. “ No. 
missy, it ain’t, and, if you ask me, you never 
canity neither.'^ 



things; and for this purpose I know of 
nothing better than the rucksack, which is 
used very extensively on the Continent, but 
very seldom in Great Britain. The method 
of carrying it is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. The rucksack rides com¬ 
fortably, distributes the weight well over the 
back and shoulders, and does not impede the 
circulation of the arms. In Switzerland 
everything is carried on the back in this way 
—milk, for instance, in long wooden pails, 
and hay in big conical baskets, all with 
straps arranged on the same principle. The 
children in many parts of Scotland, too, have 
their satchels with straps fixed in a similar 
manner, which is much more sensible than 
carrying a load in one’s hand or with a strap 
slung over one shoulder only, or than the 
usual ridiculous arrangement of the boy 
scout’s haversack. 

There are generally several other things 
we want to carry besides food. Sometimes 
we may be intent on fishing, sometimes a 
long tramp may be in view, or a quiet laze 
in the fields with a favourite author; and 
sometimes a day’s photography may be on 
the programme. As a matter of fact, a 
camera can always be stowed away in the 
rucksack, and the tripod slung on the straps 
underneath ; while if you are near the sea 
I daresay a small towel will be a necessary 
part of your equipment. 

I almost invariably carry a light mackin¬ 
tosh cape, as Jupiter Pluvius is very fond 
playful tricks when one is far from home ; 
and even when the weather is quite fine it is 
often difficult to find a dry spot on which to 
sit. The capo then comes in useful as a 
seat, or the rucksack can bo used for that 
purpose. It is not advisable to run risks by 
sitting on damp ground. I know a man— 
a fine strapping fellow—who suffers frona 
bad health through having sat for some time 
on damp ground after a big iimings at cricket. 

Whatever else we carry, however, food ia 
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the chief consideration, and there is nothing 
finer than to sit down far away from any 
habitation and boil or scramble eggs, fry a 
steak or prepare toa, everything being taken 
from the useful rucksack. Cold food is all 
very well, but something hot is wonderfully 
cheering, esj^ecially if there lx? a slight nip in 
the air. The very idea gives a “ fillip ” to 
existence, and makes one as happy as a 
puppy. 

Have you ever noticed a puppy ? I 
always envy the little chap his cheerful out¬ 
look on life. His interest in everything 
within his horizon is intense and absorbing, 
and he trundles about, the emlnxliment of 
happy satisfaction. He has many moments 
of trepidation during which his tail drops 
below zero, but ho quickly recovers his 
perky attitude towards the world. He re¬ 
minds me of Mr. Oliver Edwards, who said 
to the great Doctor Johnson—the one who 
compiled the dictionary—“ You are a 
philosopher. Dr. Johnson. I have tried too 
in my time to be a philasopher ; but I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always breaking 
in.” You must read Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson ” one of these days. 

Of course hot food means a certain amount 
of gear, and I daresay you are beginning to 
feel a bit doubtful and wonder how much 
your load would weigh. Not very much 
if it were distributed over more than one, 
as I presume it would be, and provided also 
that all the utensils were of aluminium. 
I obtained part of my own set at Chamonix, 
where mountaineers are specially catered 
for, a portion from Messrs. Hill & Son, of 
4 Haymarket, London, s.w., and several 
articles from the Aluminium Trading Com¬ 
pany, 102 Queen Victoria Street, London,E.C. 
The best course for you to adopt is to write 



to these two firms and to any others you 
may know of, and ask for their price lists. 

The most important item, the cooking set, 
I bought at Chamonix for eight francs, if I 


remember aright, but similar articles can be 
obtained in England. It is show'n in illus¬ 
tration No. 2. The spirit lamp, which is 


wholly of metal and contains no asbestos, 
is placed inside the bottom section, which 
affords an excellent protection from the wind. 
The bow l can, of course, be used for boiling, 
and the lid is also a frying pan. The same 
handle is used for both. The various parts 
fit compactly into each other, and most of 
the other small articles can also be stowed 
inside, the w'hole being placed in a light 
linen bag which draws together at the neck 
—not a box, which would only make your 
load heavier. 

In the frying pan you can do almost any¬ 
thing you please—scramble eggs, fry a steak, 
or make VVelsh rarebit. Mix up thin slices 
of cheese, breadcrumbs and milk, with a 
little mustard, pepper, and salt, and you have 
an excellent rarebit. I never trouble about 
proportions, you will soon learn how you 
like it. Cook it, stirring all the time, till 
it turns to a thick paste. 

You can make up your set to suit your¬ 
self, but I suggest the following for two 
f>eople : 

Two egg carriers, costing from 9d. to la. 
each. Each carrier forms two egg cups . 

One tea infuser, which is also made to 
carry an egg if desired. Cost about la. 
It is desirable to have an infuser, as the 
cooking bowl has to act as teapot as well as 
kettle. 

Two spoons costing about A\d. each. 

Two small plates, six inches across—about 
la. 6d. each. The lid of the cooking set can, 
however, be used as a plate. 

One small box to carry butter—about 6d. 

A larger one for jam—about 

(All the above, which are of aluminium, can 
be stored in my cooking set.) 

One or two aluminium flasks for milk. etc. 
(about 3a. each). 

One or two knives and forks. Wooden- 
handled ones can be obtained which fit into 
each other. The price depends upon where 
one buys them. 1 paid la. fer a pair in 


London and 6d. for an identical article at 
Plymouth. 

Tw’oindiarubberdriiikingcups. (I got them 


from Messrs. Hill & Son, cost about la. 1 Id. 
each.) Aluminium cups are not satisfactory, 
as they get so hot when used for tea that it 
is impossible to drink out of them. 

One receptacle for methylated spirit. 

(Don’t forget the matches.) 

An aluminium water bottle is useful when 
on a long tramp. I paid 8a. 6d. for one 
which holds 2J pints. Among mountains 
it is generally safe to drink water that comes 
leaping down from a height, but on lower 



ground one never knows when drinking 
from a stream how far it may be a decoction 
of some dead animal; and once on the edge 
of Dartmoor I saw the tributary of a stream 
that flowed right through the outhouses of a 
cottage, which made me shudder as I thought 
of people drinking from it lower down. 

A thermos flask may be useful in cold 
weather, but it is an expensive item and 
holds very little for its size. 

You may perhaps carry a collector’s box 
in your rucksack, but I am certain that 
wanton destruction will be far from your 
thoughts, for catapults and bird’s-nesting are 
becoming obsolete. Boys are beginning to 
watch and study the wild creatures instead 
of attempting to destroy them, thanks to the 



1. Butter box. 2. Jam box. 3. Lid of bowl, aL«»o used as frying pan. 4. Plate. 5. Spoon. 6. Bowl, used as 
kettle or saucepan of cooking set. 7. Wind protector, inside which is placed the spirit stove (8). 9. Egg 

carrier, showing use as cup. 10. Handle of kettle and frying pan. 11. Indiarubbcr cup. 12. Tea- 
infiiser, whicli can also carry an egg. 13. Methylated-spirit receptacle. 14. Cooking set, etc., packed into a 
neat holland bag. 15. Flask. 16. Combination knife and fork. 17. Condiment box. 18. Water bottle, in 
felt case. 
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books and photographs of such writers as the and as none came he ventured out with a “Voyage of a Naturalist, “and others too 

Keartons, one of whom, by the way, was sprightly hop. But when he turned, his eyes numerous to mention. 

lately in Africa photographing lions. fell on me, and I have never seen such an Sometimes when you are slipping a book 

To study nature thoroughly in the manner astonished rabbit. He fairly tumbled over into your rucksack let it be one of Richard 

of naturalists requires much time and himself in his desire to reach the safety of his Jefferies', whose works are published in a 

patience, more than most of us possess; burrow. small edition. There are two other books 

but everybody who spends a great deal of How much better to watch the wild things which I feel 1 must mention, although they 
time ouUloora has opportunities which thus than to start hurUng stones as soon as have nothing whatever to do with the 

should not be thrown away by yielding to they appear! subject; and those are Rudyard Kipling’s 

the stupid primitive impulse to destroy. This kind of thing has been written many “ Jungle Book “ (it costs 5a. though, in tM 

The great thing is to keep quite still. times l^fore, I know, but one still comes small edition) and Kenneth Graham’s “ The 

Many of you will have remark*^ how young across young barbarians, and old ones too. Golden Age,” which only costs la. Other 

ground birds, such as pheasants and part- whose only desire seems to be to rob every books of a dainty size which you will appre- 

ridges, will, when surprised, lie motionless nest they find and kill every creature they ciate as you get older are the delightful 

in the hope of being unnoticed. Young as see which is small enough not to retaliate. novels and essays of E. V. Lucas, 

they are, they know a thing or two. Don’t believe the countryman’s yams of Such are the books which ought to be 

Once, while dozing on a faggot stack, two country life. His ignorance is colossal. given as prizes instead of some that I could 

field mice played over my legs until a slight He wiU still tell you many stupidities such mention—monuments of copybook plati- 

movement on my part sent them scurrying as the statement that dragonflies sting. tude with which many of us have beeD 

away in a great state of alarm. Shortly Not a bit of it. I have handled many, and afflicted in our youth. 

afterwards two hares raced across the road, although they may nip with their jaws as By the way, what am I supposed to be 

one pursuing the other with a grim look of you or I would do under similar circum- writing about ? Picnicking ? Well, then, 

DCS vidis on his face— “ woe to the con- stances, they cannot sting. He also be- let us talk about clothes for girls. Most 

quered.” A third followed them more lieves that hedgehogs milk cows and that of you have sisters who sometimes want to 

slowly, probably the lady in the case. toads spit poi on ! What nonsense ! tramp with you, and there are also many 

WWIe lying quietly in the fields under the Toads are really jolly old chaps, and I advise girl readers of the “ B.O.P.” who may like 

shadow of a hedge, cattle will often come up you to get one to keep in your garden and to know of an idea of my wife’s for her walk- 

and lick one’s boots. They seem to like the watch him flick beetles into his mouth with ing dress. The skirt is of ordinary walking 

taste of the blacking, but whether it is good that long tongue of his. length for use in towns, but straps about six 

for the boots is another matter. You will enjoy the country much more inches long are buttoned at the lower end to 

One evening I gave a rabbit a terrible if you learn to appreciate Nature and know a button fixed on each seam of the skirt, 

shock. As he and his companions rushed something of her ways. You will already and about six inches or more below these is 

helter-skelter to their burrows, I followed have learnt much from the “ B.O.P’’., and fastened another row of buttons, which are 

and stood just above the hole, about a yard there are many books which you will find really those seen in the photograph. The 

away. I waited for several minutes, when interesting, such ‘as Lord Avebury’s “ Ants, arrangement is made clear by the accompany- 

the tips of two ears appeared. I kept quite Bees, and Wasps ” ; the beautifully illus- ing sketches. (See page 793.) 
still an I a head followed, but with its back trated books of the Kearton brothers. But odds Ix^ikins—dressmaking in the 
towards me. The rabbit remained motion- Selous’ works on bird watching; those of “B.O.P.!” What next, I wonder! It is 

lees for some seconds, waiting for a sign. Long on American wild life, Darwin’s time I stopped. 


P1ONEERIN6 ACROSS THE RoOf Of THE WoRLD. 


O NX by one the white patches on the map 
which indicate little-known land are 
being filled in, and the time is fast ap¬ 
proaching when there will be no more pioneer 
journeys for the explorer seeking adventure 
and to add something to our knowledge of 
the earth’s geography and people. 

It was such a journey that Lieutenant 
Etherton, f.h.g.s., p.z.s., of the Garhwal 
Rifles, stitioned in 1906-7 in one of the 
most northerly outposts of the Indian 
Empire, resolved to make. From his station 
he could see, to the north, the great barrier 
of mountains shutting in the mysterious 
land the fascination of which appealed to 
him so strongly, and he longed to penetrate 
into its heart and solve some of its many 
problems for himself. 

Such a journey necessitated grave thought 
and careful preparations, and Lieutenant 
Etherton by no means minimised its diffi¬ 
culties and dangers. It w'us not his first 
expedition into strange lands, however, and 
the prospect of peril and discomfort did not 
at all daunt him. By the spring of 1909 his 
plans were fully made and everything ready 
for “ a great trek ’’ of nearly 4,000 miles, 
through Kashmir and Hunza, over the terri¬ 
ble Pamirs, and then, by way of Chinese 
Turkistan, Mongolia, and Siberia, to the 
Trans-Siberian railway, a journey never 
before, in its entirety, undertaken by any 
one. 

Neither his outfit nor his party were large, 
for experience had taught him that success 
is best ensured by “ travelling light.’* His 
permanent staff consisted of his Garhwal 
orderly, Gyani Sing, a capable man, who 
followed him faithfully throughout the long 


By /. SUART ROBSON. 

journey, a Baltistan native to act as cook, 
and a third man to help generally ; caravan- 
men were to be engaged from time to time to 
accompany the expedition for short stages, 
an arrangement which was foui d to answer 
well, since only by this means would the men 
be used to the management of the various 
means of transport-boats, yaks, camels, 
ponies and native carts of all sorts, which 
were necessitated by the different countries 
traversed. 

On March 15, having obtained the re¬ 
quisite permission of the Government of 
India and the passports needed to enable 
him to enter and travel in Russian and 
Chinese territory. Lieutenant Etherton left 
Lansdowme, “ a feeling of keenest joy 
taking possession of him as he realised that 
the great trek had commenced and the fulfil¬ 
ment of a long-cherished dream was at 
hand.” 

It was early in the year for such a journey, 
and he had been strongly advised to delay 
his start; the route from Srinogar was not 
considered open until the middle of May, for 
earlier than that the danger from snowslides 
and avalanches was great. Though well 
prepared for such dangers. Lieutenant 
Etherton soon found they had not been at all 
exaggerated. The tr wound through 
narrow gorges, between ..owering mountains 
down the prreipitous sides of which an 
avalanche might at any moment descend 
and sweep away the ur fortunate travellers. 
The path was everywhere blocked by such 
obstacles, sufficient warning, as the travellers 
climbed over them, of the peril they were in, 
while now and thena rush for safety had to be 
made as some huge white mass came hurtling 


down, bringing in its wake rocks, trees, and 
dUbris of aU sorts. “ No power on earth,” 
says Lieutenant Etherton, “ can resist the 
onslaught of these avalanches as they crash 
downward, gathering bulk as they go, and 
sweeping onward with an ever-increasing 
impetus.” 

Struggling through these snowy and rock- 
encumbered ravines, crossing the turbulent 
rivers on slippery boulders or by snow- 
bridges, which are simply masses of snow 
and drift-ice that have fallen across the 
stream and become frozen, and which only 
too often collapsed and precipitated the 
party into the icy torrent, they reached the 
formidable Burzil Pass which marks the 
border line between Kashmir and the more 
dreary and arid region of Astor and Gilgit. 
Terrible storms constantly rage in this lofty 
pass, and its passage in winter is attended 
with gravest danger. Happily, the day on 
which Lieutenant Etherton reached it was 
cloud’ess, and though the cold was intense 
and a fierce wind whirled the powdery snow 
about, the descent on the northern side was 
made in safety. The expedition had 
reached the mighty Hindoo Koosh, ” a land 
bare and arid but indeed a gladsome change, 
with its warmer clime, from the wintry 
waste traversed for a week.” 

The route now lay past Gilgit, a lonely 
little station some 2(W miles from Srinagar, 
where Lieutenant Etherton spent ten days 
as the guest of Captain Taylor, i.m.s., and 
where he replenished his supplies and gained 
information as to the journey before him ; 
then on in a northerly direction along the 
bank of the swirling Kangut River, where the 
track was often a mere l^ge hanging on the 
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mountain-side and looking as though not 
even a goat could maintain a footing upon 
it. This region of the Kangut or Hunsa is 
one of the >vildest in Central Asia, and in 
earlier days its people were most turbulent. 
The passes to the east lead to the great 
trade roads between Ladakh and Chmese 
Turkistan, and in former days raids on the 
caravans passing along these roads were of 
frequent occurrence and, indeed, formed the 
main source of income of the Kangut people. 
Taking advantage of the inaccessibility of 
their mountain villages the Kanguts would 
swoop down on the passing caravans and 
carry off not only the merchandise but the 
merchants themselves, whom they sold as 
captives to the Chinese. This state of 
things, which made the name of Kangut an 
ill-omened one to travellers, only terminated 
with the subjugation of Hunza, brought 
about by the British Expedition of 1891. 

This Uunza or Kangut Valley, like most 
of those in the Hindoo Koosh, is rocky and 
barren. Where villages are situated there 
is some attempt at cultivation and little 
orchards of apricot trees, but, for the most 
part, the exp^ition went ever up and down 
through arid valleys and narrow ravines 
into which even in summer the sun did not 
penetrate for more than an hour or two each 
day, across swift icy rivers, chilled by the 
fierce winds which blew ceaselessly. 

There are two passes by which the Pamirs 
oan be reached from the Kangut Valley, 
the Kilik and the Mintaka. The approach 
to the latter is longer, steeper, and strewn 
with huge boulders, but from a native 
totuming from Turkistan, Lieutenant Ether- 
ton learned that the Kilik, in summer by far 
the easier pass, was not yet open and he must 
•of necessity take the longer and more 
arduous route. It was, indeed, arduous, 
but the Hunza caravan-men and his own 
little party pushed on pluckily, and at last 
the cairn of stones which marks the summit 
of the pass and the boundary between the 
British and Chinese Empires was reached. 

Beyond lay the Pamirs, that vast, desolate, 
lock-bound, snow-encumbered region, so 
truly called, from its great average altitude, 
the “ Roof of the World.” It was no wide 
monotonous tableland as the traveller had 
pictured it; away it stretched in a series 
^ ridges and valleys, grim and treeless, 
with a climate noted for its severity. Yet for 
so keen a sportsman as Lieutenant Etherton 
it had one supreme attraction—it was the 
home of the Ovts a sheep the largest 

•of its class, the size of a donkey, with curved 
boms and a majestic appearance. The 
existence of this great sheep was first 
made known to the world by tne traveller, 
Marco Polo, who crossed the Pamirs many 
liundred years ago, and gave his name to the 
animal, which Ims since been so great an 
^ject of interest to sportsmen. 

Three miles down the valley from the 
Mintaka Pass the party met a few Kirghiz 
with the Beg of the district, who agreed to 
provide the traveller with yak and camels 
to relieve the men from Hunza, who would 
now return to their homes. A “ yurt ” or 
Kirghiz tent made of yak hides, had been 
provided for the party, and a meal of tea, 
dried raisins, cakes, cream, and milk was 
spread within its warm cosy shelter, for 
hospitality is one of the virtues of these 
dwellers on the Pamirs. Three nomad races 
inhabit this region of Central Asia, .the 
Kirghiz, the Kazak, and the Kalmuck, of 
which the last is the dominant race and the 
one with which travellers will mostly come 
in contact, though the sturdy Kirghiz, in 
his sheepskin coat and fur cap drawn down 
over his broad, smiling face, will be most 
ready to serve and give him kindly atten- 
*tion. 


The Kirghiz found it difficult to understand 
what could have brought the traveller to the 
Pamirs at that season of the year, and when 
he told them that ho projwsed to proceed 
to Yarkand by the Yarkand River and the 
Kulan Urgu Valley, over a route never 
previously followed in its entiitty, they 
declared that he had set himself an im- 
X)08siblc task and could only lose his life in 
the attempt. A way would have to be 
forced through the tremendous canyons of 
the Hi Su and the Yarkand River, and many 
terrible passes must be crossed before which 
the formidable Burzil paled into insignifi¬ 
cance. The snow, they said, was still deep, 
and as it melted the gorges would become 
full of water, and so narrow were they that 
to get laden yak through them would bo 
impossible. 

With that enterprising, indomitable spirit 
which animates the bom traveller and finds 
its expression in the motto, Aut viam 
inv^niam aut faciam —“ I shall find a way or 
make one,” Lieutenant Etherton refused 
to be moved by these gloomy predictions, 
and with his caravan of yaks and drivers 
set out for the Hi Su and the Yarkand, the 
chief river of this part of the Chinese Empire, 
a rushing torrent which flows, through deep 
ravines, from its source hard by the 
Karakoram Pass, the highest pass in the 
world used as a trade route. 

At every onward stage of the journey the 
rivers grew more turbulent, and as May 
drew to an end the w'aters began to rise so 
rapidly that the party had to trek with all 
possible speed to avoid being shut in for the 
summer. Many a time these rivers had to 
be forded, an adventure which could not 
have been accomplished but for the stolid, 
surefooted yak, who would face a rushing 
torrent that would sweep a man away 
instantly, and work their way over the huge 
boulders, undismayed by the roar of the 
waters. Life would be almost impossible 
for the nomads of these regions without 
these yak, so admirably adapted to their 
home on the plateaux and their work as 
the carriers of the country. They are not 
victims to mountain sickness, which every 
year kills so many horses and mules, and 
are as surefooted, despite their size and 
ungainliness, as a chamois. Over the 
most precipitous mountains they will forge 
a way with their huge loads, choosing 
with an unerring instinct the safest path. 
For the nomad tribes they provide milk 
which is richer than the cow’s, and their 
coarse black hair, woven into a sort of felt, 
provides the “ yurts ” in which the nomads 
dwell. In raiding expeditions the brigands 
never fail to carry off the yaks, and on the 
Chang some of the chiefs own thousands 
of these useful animals. They are sus¬ 
ceptible to heat, however, and frequently 
succumb to the bite of a fly which haunts 
the willow jungles of the valleys of the Hi 
Su. As the days grew warmer Lieutenant 
Etherton felt no little anxiety for their 
safety and, in Chinese Turkistan, he was 
glad to exchange them for ponies, better 
adapted to that district. 

Chinese Turkistan is, for the most part, a 
land of deserts and sand-dunes, with water 
so brackish as to be almost undrinkable, 
and little signs of verdure except about the 
tiny villages where a few trees are to be seen. 
The route lay throtigh Yarkand, the largest 
city in Chinese Turkistan, and through 
Kashgar, an important trading centre, 
and very welcome to the traveller was the 
glimpse he gained, at these placej^, of civilisa¬ 
tion and of the comfort of a European home. 
At Yarkand he was genially received and 
only too lavishly feasted by the Chinese 
Amban or Governor and by the Commander 
of the garrison, while in Kashgar for three 


weeks he was the guest of Captain Shuttle- 
worth, British Consul there. ” It would be 
hard, however, despite these pleasant little 
oases, to exaggerate the difficulties and 
obstacles met with in the march through 
this wild country, to the plains of the 
Yulduz,” he says, ‘‘difficulties which were 
accentuated by timorous caravan-men and 
predatory bands of robbers who were a 
constant source of danger. At every stage 
the feijrs of the Turki followers increased, 
and they moved on with the air of men 
condemned to death.” It was clear that 
they intended to decamp if their employer 
persisted on going forward, and it required 
all Lieutenant Etherton’s energy and 
watchfulness to prevent them throwing 
down their loads and deserting. 

It was with no little relief that, once the 
Yulduz Plains were reached, he sent these 
cowardly Turkis back to their homes and 
set about filling their places from among 
the more hardy Kalmucks. This was not 
so easy a task as ho had anticipated. At 
the first Kalmuck encampment he learned 
that neither transport animals nor guides 
could be supplied without the permission of 
the Khan, whose encampment was some 
distance away. The Khan or Chief of the 
Kalmucks is an important personage and 
liege lord of his nomad tribesmen, and 
Lieutenant Etherton decided to go the next 
day to see him, since the distance to his 
camp, said the Kalmuck whom he first 
chanced upon, was only five miles. He 
started next morning, with the Kalmuck 
as guide, little dreaming what was in store 
for him. On and on he rode; the day 
passed and no sign was there of the Khan’s 
camp. By eight o’clock it was pitch-dark 
and a deep river had three times to be forded. 
The guide urged him to shelter for the night 
at a friendly ‘‘ aul ” which they passed, but 
Lieutenant Etherton insisted on proceeding, 
and not until midnight was the encampment 
they sought safely reached. The Khan 
unfortunately was away on a visit to the 
Chinese Governor at Urumchi, but his mother 
sent the traveller his visitirg card, a gorgeous 
sheet of red paper, and next mornirg a levee 
was held at which most of the Kalmucks in 
the camp were present, and arrangements 
were satisfactorily made for the desired 
transport animals. 

Camp life among the pine forests and 
grassy slopes of the Thian Shan and the 
Yulduz Plain was a delightful experience 
after the hard life upon the Pamirs and 
amid the sandy deserts through which the 
party had struggled, and to so keen a sports¬ 
man as Lieutenant Etherton the weeks 
spent in himting the ibex and the wapiti, 
that fine specimen of the Asiatic deer, 
repaid all the hardship of the journey. He 
would willingly have lingered there, but as 
October drew to an end the signs of a])proach- 
ing winter warned him that it was time to 
begin the northward march to the Altai, 
where he hoped to make further hunting 
expeditions. 

Already on the northern side of the 
Thian S^n Mountains the whole country 
was in the icy grip of winter, and the cold 
grew every day more intense as the party 
marched over a dreary treeless country, and 
skirted the famous Ebi Nor Lake, looking 
in the distance Kke a great inland sea. 
They did not linger there, much as Lieutenant 
Etherton would have liked to study more 
nearly the w'ild horse, with its great mane 
and shaggy coat, which has its homo in these 
wrild regions; but the whole distance is in¬ 
fested by bandits who come over from 
Russian territory, rob any passing caravan 
and dash back over the frontier, whither 
Mongol levies cannot follow them. Only a 
few days before Lieutenant Etherton’s arrival 
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two merchants, returning from a trading 
erpedition among the nomads, had been 
waylaid, robbed, and murdered by these 
raiders, and though the English traveller 
was quite prepared to defend himself, he pre¬ 
ferred, if possible, to avoid attack. 

As the days grew shorter the cold became 
more intense, and it was no pleasant ex¬ 
perience to camp in bitter wind with the 
thermometer registering 25° of frost. Well 
might the nomads find it difficult to believe 
that love of sport and travel and not 
stern necessity had brought the British 
officer into this bleak wind-swept land at 
this- season of the year. “ The men of this 
region,” one old Chinaman told him, “ practi¬ 
cally slept all through the winter, only sally¬ 
ing forth when necessary, preferring the 
warmth of bed and blanket to the Arctic 
rigour without.” All the nomads of the 
Mongolian steppes remain stationary during 
the winter months, and frequently their 
felt yurts are enclosed in walls of reed and 
brushwood which act as a shelter again-st the 
raging winds. 

One of these terrible winter storms of wind 
and snow nearly brought the expedition to 
an untimely end. Christmas had been spent 


at Shara Sumbe, a little town on the foot¬ 
hills of the Great Altai Mountains, and the 
party were proceeding up the Black Irtish 
Valley, intending to cross the eastern shoulder 
of the range, when a blizzard of terrific 
strength swept down upon them from the 
heights, driving the snow in dense blinding 
clouds, against which man and beast found 
it well-nigh impossible to stand. It was 
late in the day and light soon faded entirely. 
In the dense darkness the caravan stumbl^ 
on, the ponies so exhausted that they 
could only proceed at all after frequent 
and prolong(xl rests. “ A crucial moment 
was at hand,” says the traveller, ‘‘ a moment 
in one’s life when di.saster seems inevitable 
and no line of escape open. It is then one 
becomes desperate and strikes out against 
the danger, folding one in its sinister em¬ 
brace. Not a moment was to be lost! 
Shelter must be reached, for without it none 
could live to tell the talc of that terrible 
march.” 

Men and beasts alike would have sunk 
dowm rather than struggle on, but the 
traveller drove them before him like a flock 
of sheep, urging them on despite their cries of 
“ frostbite ” and their pleas to be left behind. 


At last, beside a river, they came upon an 
encampment and thankfully took refuge 
in its warm felt ‘‘ yurts.” The condition 
of the men was pitiable indeed , few had 
escaped frostbites, and Gyani, the leader’s 
faithful little Garhwal orderly, came near 
to losing both his hands. 

That night was the turning-point of the 
expedition. Lieutenant Etherton realised 
that it was no longer possible to dream of 
further sport beyond the Altai or any pro¬ 
longation of his journey. Nothing remained 
but to reach Zaisan, the nearest Russian 
military post, where medical aid could be 
obtain^ for his men and from which point 
he could most easily trek to the Trans- 
Siberian railway. To carry out this altera¬ 
tion in his route it was necessary for him to 
ride back to Shara Sumbe and get a fresh 
passport, and that return journey was the 
hardest bit of travel it was Lieutenant 
Etherton’s lot to make. He arrived at 
Shara Sumbe badly frostbitten in the right 
leg and hands, and though vigorous rubbing 
saved the hands, the leg had gone beyond 
such treatment. With all haste he must get 
within reach of medical skill if the limb was 
to be saved. [It was 


A I>HOTOGRAPHER S HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 

2.—Wetterhorn, Eiger, and Monch. 

Murren is a mucli-frequented tourist centre in summer, and of recent rears has become also popular a.s a winter resort. Although few high climbs can be made fronx 
the Vicinity, it commands an unri\'alled view, across the Lauterbrunnen, of‘the monarchs of the Bernese Oberland, including the Wetterhorn. 
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It was a sorry little party which set out 
for the frontier, but there serviceable sledges 
were obtained, and away they startod over 
the Siberian steppes which stretch away to 
the shores of the Arctic, a barren, undulat¬ 
ing expanse covered with a white layer of 
snow, a vast, silent region, oppressive in its 
monotony and desolation. It was with pro¬ 
found relief that Lieutenant Etherton entered 
upon this last stage of his long journey. In 
his frostbitten state it was no longer a ques¬ 
tion of keeping warm and fed ; it was a 
question of keeping alive. 

Zaisan was reached on January 9, and in 
the hospital of this far-away Russian outpost 
the traveller and Gyani received medical 
treatment, and to the skill of the Russian 
surgeon in charge they doubtless owe the 


restoration of hands and feet to their normal 
u^e. 

It was a month before Lieutenant Ether- 
ton was able to leave Zaisan and take the 
800 miles’ sledge journey to the railway, 
but the discomforts of that last stage were 
few, despite the intense cold and the pain 
he was still suffering. Hour after hour, day 
after day, the sledges flew over the firm snow, 
stopping only at the post-houses along the 
route to exchange tired horses for fresh 
ones, till on February 16, the twinkling 
lights of Novo Nicholaersk told the traveller 
that he was approaching the Trans-Siberian 
railway, that great feat of modem engineering 
skill, stretching out its 6,000 miles of rail to 
link Russia with the eastern shore of Asia. 

His journey was ended, and well might the 


traveller be proud of his feat as he looked 
back over the year he had spent wandering 
in the lesser-known parts of Central Asia ; 
and as he thought of the strange and interest¬ 
ing people he had met, the sport he had 
enjoyed, the journey which no man had 
made before, he heard again “ the call of the 
wilds ” and wished that some day he might 
return to the haunts of the ibex and the 
wapiti and to the tents of the friendly Kirghiz 
and Kalmucks. Soon the clanging of the 
railway bell warned him that he was back in 
civilisation, that his orderly was already 
arranging his baggage in the Moscow express. 
A few minutes later the train was rumbling 
out of the station, and he was on his way to 
Moscow' and England. “ The long trek ” 
was over. 


Rare Amusement with Paper; 

SOME REAL FUN THAT COSTS NOTHING. 


By MORLEY ADAMS, 

Au' nr of many Conjiaing and othr Articles. 


I F you gave five pounds for a toy you could 
not obtain more genuine fun out of it 
than you can out of a few apparently worth¬ 
less sheets of paper. 

You can, for instance, make a useful little 
paper box for a toilet-tidy (your sister will 
tell you what that is), or it can be used for 



ever so many other purposes. If you told 
your father that you could make him a paper 
kettle in which he could easily heat his 
shaving-water, he might at first be rather 
doubtful, but such is the case, and this is 
how to do it. 

Procure a sheet of writing paper and fold 
the four comers to the centre, as shown in 
fig. 1. Fold again towards the centre along 
the dotted lines in fig. 1, which leaves you 
with fig. 2, fold again along the dotted 
lines to the centre, giving fig. 3, which is a 



Fio. 3. Pio. 4. 


square one-quarter of the original size of the 
sheet when you first start<^. There is a 
slit along the centre of the folded paper, 
and you w'ill see that four corners meet in 
the centre of this slit, as indicated by the 
arrows. 

Fold at this slit, this time backwards; 
this gives you fig. 4. You will now find 
that the four comers still meet at the 
centre (again shown by arrows in fig. 4) 
when the folded paper is pressed flat. Take 
each of these corners between the finger and 


thumb and pull them out as far as ever they 
will come ; press flat, and you have fig. 5, 
which, when standing upon the table, looks 
like a kind of double canoe. The photo, 
fig. 6, is fig. 5 as it will appear when looked 
at from above. 

Now look carefully at fig. 5 and you will 



FUJ. 5. 


see that two single points meet right in the 
centre, as indicated by the arrow. Loosen 
the whole structure and take these corners 
os points, one at a time, between finger and 
thumb and puP them out: never mind about 
the structure getting out of shape, the folds 



Pig. 6. 


will cause it to resume its former state 
when these points have been pulled out as 
far as you can g(t them. Next press flat 
and get fig. 7, which is alike on both sides, 
and the double canoe is folded up between 
the two outside sheets. Fold inv/ards to the 


centre the three comers (along dotted lines 
in fig. 7), turn over and do the same with 
the other side, which leaves you with fig. 8. 
Fold the upper flap down on to the lower. 



along dotted line in fig. 8, and your box is 
complete, but folded up. Place the thumbs 
in the slits that appear at the top and open 
out the box complete, as seen in fig. 9. 

Now take a piece of wire, make a large 
circle at one end and twist the other end 
round a candle, as shown in the photo (fig. 10); 
pour some water into the box (it is quite 
watertight), place it on the wire stand and 
light the candle, and soon the water will boil. 



The presence of the water in the box prevents 
the pai>er from burning. 

A sensational and ingenious paper ladder 
may be made as explained below. Look 
at the photo (fig. 11) and you will see the 
writer of this little article holding up a 
ladder four feet in length which was made 
in a couple of minutes from three sheets of 
paiKjr. 
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Fio. 19. 


Fiu. 13. 


FiO. 18. 
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Take three sheets of paper—the size known 
as double-crown is best—and paste them 
end to end. Now you have to roll them into 
a cylinder, and the best way to do this is to 
take a long round ruler, or even a broom- 
handle, and roll it around this just as a 
draper rolls up his calico. When it is all 
wound up paste the edge down and force 
out the ruler, and you have a firm tube made 
of paper, as shown in fig. 12. Now with a 
pair of scissors cut down the dotted lines 
A and B (fig. 12), but do not quite sever 
the ends; leave them attached to the main 
body of the cylinder by about ^ in. of 
paper. Now cut righ*; through the top 


of the paper tube, along dotted line in 
fig. 12, and you will find that something 
very like fig. 13 remains. 

Gently insert the fingers into the two 
end pieces and pull them up, first one end 
a few inches then the other, until you have 
pulled the ends out as far as they will come, 
which will be about four feet. Longer or 
shorter ladders may be made by using more 
or less paper. 

Some fine fun may be had out of a square 
sheet of ordinary brown paper. Cut out 
a perfect square. Four inches is a con veniwt 
size. Cut it into seven pieces as shown in 


fig. 14, and arrange the pieces so as to form 
some quaint human figures. You will be 
surpris^ to find how funny they look, and 
they can be arranged in hundreds of difierent 
ways, so as to make men in all sorts of 
positions. In fig. 15 you have a dandy 
daintily tripping along quite proud of him¬ 
self and content with all around him. 
Fig. 16 shows a workman stepping along 
slowly and with a load on his back. The old 
gentleman in fig. 17 is bowing to an ac¬ 
quaintance, and fig. 18 is a footballer doing 
a sprint for all he is worth, whilst fig. 19 
is an old lady slowly wending her way home¬ 
wards. 


When with many a groan and grunt yon are practising 
your ‘ punt ’ 

Or your * drop at goal' from near the * twenty-fire,’ 
Just let the fellows know, when things seem a trifle 
slow, 

Th'\t renlly you are very much alive. 

Put your heart into the game and they soon will do 
the same. 

For * vigour is Infectious,* say the wise. 

* Rugger’s ’ not a game for mufts who won’t doff 
their coats and cults. 

But it’s splendid for the lad who trains and tries! ” 
P. J. PIQOOTT. 


OUR 

PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

(^Continued from page 707.) 


Vni. Football Subjects. 

Ik annooncing these subjects we wrote ; 

“ 1. We offer PRIZE-MOKBT of half a guinea for the 
best strictlv original Football Song. 

** 2. And the like sum for a British team of Associa- 
ticxi players, amateurs and professionals, to challenge 
the world. The winning team w'ill be that decided by 
the votes of the competitors themselves. Should more 
than one send in the same list, the ballot will decide 
who shall have the prize, and consolation prizes may 
be given.” 

1. A Football Song. 

Prize lOr. 6d. 

Jack HOUKSOM, 40 Dennis Road, Eastbourne. 

CERTIFICATE.*?. 

[yantes stand in order of merit.] 

William Tranter, 4 Bernard Street, Harpnrhey, 
Manchester; Percy J. Piggott, Monnowville, Temple 
Mead, Cheltenham ; George Lianman, Ivor, Hatfield, 
Herts ; George S. White, 15 Cave Road, Plaistow ; 
W. E. Roberta, Craigside, 1G4 Boundaries Road, 
Balham, S.w.; Walter William Kirkham, Bank House, 
Tam worth; Joseph Johnson, 2 Havelock Street, 
Iz. Broughton, Mandiester ; Frank R. Knell, 6 Dow- 
sett RcKid, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N.; A. Christmas, 
S5 White Cross Street, Brighton. 

8. British Team of Association Flayers, 
Amateurs and Professionals, to Challenge 
the World. 

Die team, as decided by the votes of our readers, 
eoosists of— 

Ooal. —Hardy (Liverpool). 

Backs .—Oompton (Blackburn Rovers), Pennington 
(West Bromwich). 

Half-Backs.—Wadlock (Bristol CityX Warren (Ohel- 
Ma), McWilliam (Newcastle United). 

Forwards. —Wall (Manchester United), Shepherd 
(Newcastle United), Fleming (Swindon), Meredith 
(Manchester United), Bache (Aston Villa). 

No competitor named the entire list correctly, but 
two came very near doing so ; 

Herbert Gosi.IKO, 12 Stanley Street, Gainaboro gh, 
gave WiUiam.soD instead of Hardy as goalkeeper. 

Lbokard G. POITKDYFORD. 7 Albert Road, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex, gave Lintott instead of McWilliam as 
half-back. 

The prize has therefore been divided between these 

two. 


Tis the game that’s gladly welcomed 
When the Cricket Season’s passed. 

For It keeps you strong and active 
While the days of winter last. 

How its foUowere look forward 
To the matches, week by week ; 

Be they players or spectators. 

Better sport they need not seek.” 

George Lishmak. 


THE HEEDLESS BOY! 


Something like a Sore Throat 


By Paul Blake. 

(The Schoolmaster loquitur.) 

Hr walks to school with careless gait, 
Aronnd hi? head he swings his slate, 
Nor sees the puddle till too late. 

The heedless boy. 


He dips his quill within the pot 
Too deeply, and he makes a blot; 
He licks it up, nor cares a jot. 

The heedless boy. 


In vain I urge tlie lad to strive 
To use his brain ; he will contrive 
To state that two and two make five. 
The heedless boy. 


I urge him to his book in vain ; 

He watches flies upon the pane 
Till on his back descends the cane. 
The lieedless boy. 


Here are the opening lines of some of the ” Songs ” 
•ubmitted ; 

••Where is there an English lad that’s worthy of the 
name of it 

Doesn’t play at footer when the winter time is 
here ? 

Where’s the town in all the land that hasn’t heard 
the fame of it ? 

King of Winter Games, whose advent’s greeted 
with a dieer I 

• Offiiide ’ and ' Comer-Kicks,’ ‘ Breakaways ’ and 
* Penalties.* 

Tliat's the sort of linvo that yon bear on every side. 

It’s a game for poor and wealthy, keeps your mind 
and body healthy. 

And its followers ddight to sing its praises far and 
wide.” W. Tranter. 


I call him up : the careless elf 
Has left his Virgil on the sheif; 
Some day he will forget himself, 
The heedless boy. 


He thinks some wicked comrade stole 
His penny : great his grief and dole; 
Then finds his pocket has a hole, 

The heedlcAs boy. 


So, thoughtlessly he wends his way. 
Nor strives to mend, whate’er I say 
Yet happy as the livelong day. 

The heedless boy I 






THE BEST PASSPORT 

Is a Clark’s College Certificate. 

It is the boy who has been trained at Clark’s who makes 
his way in the world. When the College certifies a boy 
as proficient his position in life is secured. 


Appointments in His Majesty’s Civil Service are the 
specif perquisite of the Clark’s College student, whilst every jffif; 

boy who completes a course of business training is passed MIIL 

by the College into a good and well-paid situation, without iMV 

any trouble to himself or his parents. \\\\V 


Will you not join Clark’s College and secure the passport Wn 

that will take you successfully through life ? You can jj n 

attend its classes if you live in London, or, if not, you can V jh 

receive your training by post to your own home. \ulll 

w if® 

At any rate, write to-day for our Free Illustrated ^ 

Guide to the Civil Service No. 26 , or Guide to Im 

Business No. 27 , and see what splendid positions are 
open to you. ^ 

r fl 

CLARK’S COLLEGE i 

The Civil Service and Business 

University of London. 

^ jL^w^ 

1, 2 and 3 CHANCERY LANE, 

LONDON, W.C. 


G R AT IS 9^ 

CORONATION YEAR GRT 

to all Stamp Collectors. 

ROYAL SET of UNUSED BRITISH COLONIALS, with 
portraits of H.M. KING GEORGE V. and H.M. QUEEN 
MARY, PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, KING EDWARD 
VII., QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In hononr of the Coronation of H.M. George V.. Patron and late President 
of the Royal Philatelic Society, we will present the above set of Oennine 
UnuMd British Oolonlal Postagre Stamps, complete in Qem Stamp Case, free 
to all responsible collectors who send lAd. cost O' lostaRS (Colonies and 
abroad 3d.) and mention l'•.O.P.” Only one gratis set to each applicant, 
and no set will be sent unless l^d. for postage is enclosed. 

HAVE YOU seen our 1911 Price List and Guide to Stamp collecting? 
Gratis on application and the best Stamp List published. 100 pages, full 
of bargains in Packets, Sets, and Albums, <to. 

ESRRINGXON & IMIAR'riN, 

‘ SOUTH HACKNEV, LONDON. 


Jxtst Ready. Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

JACK SAFFORD: 

TALE or THE, EAST COAST. 

By WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

With Coloured Illustrations. 

London : “B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


BPX^ESMDID arrAMPS 

A Marvellous Ojfer for a Short Time Only. 
These stamps are collected by foreign missionary 
societies and contain an excellent mixture. In 
each packet will be also found the following: 
scarce Pictorial TUNIS. CHIU (new issue). 
CUIN\. BRITISH COLONIALS. &«. Postage Id. 
extra. Send 6d. P O Postage abroad 4<f. extra. 

H. C. WATKINS iB O.P. Otpt.) BrantllU Hi.. Bamat. 


tST" It mast be distinctly aaderstood that neither the Editor nor Publishers can accept 
any responsibility WHATEVER for these Sale, Wanted, and Ezchande Advertisementa. 
or for the replies which may be received by Advertisers. Advertisers are cautioned 
agaiaat sendini articles on approval, natil they have made enoniriea as to the bona fides 
of applicants, or a cash deposit has been received. 

The price of Advertisementa in this colnmn ia 

3cl. fox* 12 'W'ox*cls, 

and a Halfpenny for each Two Words beyond the first Twelve. Name and 
address and figures charged for. 

N.B.—As the “ B.O.P.” is at press several weeks in advance of the date 
of publication, it is impossible for the publishers to accept tbes«« small 
advertisements for insertion in any particular weekly number, although 
they will be inserted as soon as possible after the publishers receive them. 


FOR SALE. 


MODEL YACHT, 30 ins. long, fully rigged. Sis.; smaller one, 18 Ins. long, 10s.; 
approval.—15 Strodbroke Road. Oorleston-on-Sea. 

APPROVAL SHBET8.-A1I stamps id. esch; 50 different to applloante.-€ox. 
1H5 Cambridge Road. Seven Kinga. 

STAMPS. STAMPS. STAMPS.-Breaking up of Colleotlons; about 500 loto (each 
containing from 5 to UM) at 4d. each. Stamps of any particular country will bo sent 
if mentioned when ordering (if possible). State number required in lot.— Wino, 
Mainridge, Ikwton. Lines. 


ACCUMULATORS 


I V/r \0 (BEST AND CHEAPEST) 

FOR BOAT AND OTHER MOTORS, 

POCKET LAMPS AND IGNITION SETS. 


THE KENSINGTON MODEL DOCKYARD, 
186 KENSINGTON HIGH 8T., LONDON, W. 


English Pocket and Sporter Knives. 

B.S A. CYCLES. FISHING TACKLE. 

Athletic, Sporting and Photographic Accessories. 


EVERY BOY interested in Butterflies 

should write at once to A. TREHERNE Sl C0>| Ltdtf 
12 York Bulldingrs, London, W.C., for a Copy of 
“British Butterflies and Moths,” with 24 PAGER 
OP EXQUISITE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Text by W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., of the Natural History 
Museum, S. Kensini^ton. Price only 8d. post free. 
Price List of Treherne’s Nature Series on application. 


















A PHOTOGRAPHERS HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


3.—The Zinal Rothhorn and its Hanging Glaciers from Lo Besso. 


This mountain (13,855 ft.), which is taken from a distance of two miles, affords unlimited crvmnasUc exercise, and Is one of the most hazardous in the Alps. The 
difficulties are conoentrateii alon" the final ridiie, wliere the only route i.s a few inches in wi.lth. This is frequently obstruct^l hy rocky towers, whicli have to be surmounted 
or turned with a srreat scare ty of hand and foot holds, where tho climber has to sprcadeagle himsell likeabc^tof evil repute nailed to a bom-door, as described by Sir 
Leslie Stephen, who first reached the summit in 1866. 
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ppank de Vere: 

OR, THE NIGHT OF MASA SIVARATRL 


E Verb entered the City of Zarapur by 
jJ the North Gate, and, passing through 
the crowded bazaar, presently casually 
directed the gharry-wallah to pass along the 
side street in the students* quarter, where, 
as he found from his plan, the house where 
Mehta lived was situated. 

But, beyond marking down the house, 
which he easily recognised from the minute 
description which Smithson had furnished 
him with, there was nothing further 
to do, except that he made a few pur¬ 
chases at the Parsi Stores, and having 
done this he drove back again, thinking 
out his plans hard meanwhile. 

When the thigram stopped at O’Hara’s, 
he had matured his present mode of 
action. 

Dismissing the driver, he ordered the 
butler to call another, with instructions 
to wait for him at seven o’clock at the 
cross-roads, about a quarter of a mile from 
the bungalow; saying further that he would 
not be in to dinner. 

He then made a bundle of his oldest 
white duck suit, such as is worn first thing 
and before the morning tub—just a pair of 
trousers and a jacket buttoning close op 
to the neck. 

With this he entered the shtgram at the 
cross-roads, and, as the driver jogged 
towards the city—it being now quite dark 
—quickly changed his attire, donning the 
old duck suit and converting his own into 
a bundle instead. Then he rubbed his 
face, neck, and hands in the stain he had 
bought in the afternoon; and, with his 
oldest cap, well rubbed on the floor of the 
vehicle, drawn over his face, he now was 
transformed into the common or garden 
sahib’s Portuguese cook ! 

On nearing the town walls he ordered a 
halt, and, telling the driver to precede him, 
said he was going to walk for a bit. Then 
he pushed his own clothes into a hole 
in a tumble-down wall that he had noticed 
previously, and, after a few minutes’ walk¬ 
ing, again drove on into the city. 

On arriving at an ill-lighted part, he paid 
the driver through the front, and, dis¬ 
missing him, jumped down over the back 
and struck quickly up a side street. 

Here he was just a Goanese cook, and, 
thanks to his thorough knowledge of ver¬ 
naculars, his knowledge of Indian life, 
and his skill as an actor, he knew he could 
pass off that, or, indeed, most other native 
characters. 

He soon found a shop, where, after due 
parley, he obtained some cloth, which, with 
the addition from elsewhere of a pair of 
shoes, some turban stuff, a pair of brass- 
rimmed spectacles, and some pundrum 
powder, with which the sacred marks are 
made by the Hindus, would form the com¬ 
plete outfit of a Hindu Babu. 

After many bargainings and salutations", 
aaid a jest or two, he collected his pur- 
ohaaes, and tramped out of the city back 
along the Cantonment road. 

Ho found his own clothes where he had 
loft th^m, and, himself once more, at length 
reached O’Hara’s with his two dieraises in 
a bundle, and, O’Hara being still at the 
itiess^ made a light meal of what he could 
Isf hands on, and turned in. 


By REV. T. J. WILLIAMS, M.A., 

Author of ** The Drooping Bgtbrou*' etc. 

CHAPTER lU.—STALKING. 

Next evening both friends drove off in 
O’Hara's dog-cart city-wards as the sun 
was setting. They took no syce, and 
O’Hara drove. Under cover of darkness 
and^ a clump of trees in a side road de Vere 
again made a change both of attire and 
personality. By the aid of a mirror and a 
lantern and a few finishing touches from 
O’Hara, he now evolved into an exceed¬ 
ingly harmless, elderly babu, thick-rimmed 
spectacles, pundrums, and all complete. • 

O’Hara shrieked with delight. 

“ Bedad,” he cried, “ wi’ yer gift o’ the 
gab and yer ways o’ acting, ye’d piuM for 
ould Nick himself at any toime ! ” 

Do Vere tapped his forehead, salaaming 
most humbly, to the huge glee of O’Hara, 
who soon dropped the “ babu ” near the 
city gate, and drove off chuckling to the 
mess for dinner. 

The babu hobbled along, and, enter¬ 
ing the street where Mehta lodged, at once 
kept a close watch upon the house. The 
upper windows were open, but, beyond 
the fa^ that a light denoted that some one 
was within, there was nothing to be seen 
or heard. 

Night was now advancing and the street 
^adually growii^ deserted, and this made 
it now incr^ingly difficult to avoid 
arousing suspicion if he remained loitering 
about; and he was beginning to despair of 
gaining any information that night, when 
suddenly the door of the house opened and 
two men came out. 

He was then about twenty yards away 
and approaching the house; but on the first 
movement of the door he promptly righted- 
about-face, and all they saw on emerging 
was an old babu walking down the street! 

All ears, however, he heard one remark 
to the other in the vernacular : 

“ Farewell, then, until to-morrow after¬ 
noon at the holy Mirzra tank.” 

” Ha, ha ! ’’ laughed de Vere to himself. 
” This is quite worth my day’s work. 
They evidently are going to hold a meeting 
in force, and it strikes me I must continue 
a Hindu for a bit lon^r; and as it will be 
in broad daylight this time I must take 
extra care of my appearance.” 

So thinking, he made his way once more 
out of the city, and, as soon as he had 
passed out of the light of the cocoanut-oil 
lamps and through the gates, he quick¬ 
ened his pace, till he arrived at the side 
road some half-mile distant, where he found 
O’Hara stamping about and waiting for 
him with the trap. 

In ten minutes he was his own proper 
self again, and enjoying some cold chicken- 
and-ham sandwiches which O’Hara had 
had the forethought to bring with him. 

Then home and to bed. 

The following day, September 9, was a 
burra din, or great holiday, at Zarapur, 
and kept by most of the people at the great 
Mirzra Tank, situated a mile or so on the 
farther side of the city. 

O’Hara gave all his servants leave to go 
to the festival and himself spent the day 
indoors, cleaning his guns, being ” agin it ” 
as usual. 

De Vere again became a Hindu. For¬ 
tunately the clothes he had provided him¬ 
self with were brand-new, and eo gave 


him just the gala appearance that befitted 
the occasion; and, none of the servants 
being about to recognise him, he walked 
out of the compound and along the high 
road and into the city. 

To-day, walk, manner, salutation, |dl 
were elderly babu to a nicety. 

In the bazaar he hailed a licka 
(native cart) drawn by a humpbacked 
bullc^k, and, squatting down native 
fashion, made his slow progress through 
the city and out by the great West gate 
along the Tank Roao, that was now athrong 
with every species of conveyance that could 
be pressed into the service, and where all 
traffic was forced into a slow procession 
by the gay crowd of glad humanity of both 
eexes and of ail ages, arrayed in their best 
of red, blue, yellow, green, white, that 
streamed in happy chatter to the Holy 
Tank. 

The road debouched at length upon the 
magnificent crystal sheet of cool water, 
the Sacred Mirzra Tank, made as a work 
of famine relief in the days of the Maratha 
supremacy. A wide road with ample pave¬ 
ments on both sides ran quite around it, 
flanked towards the water by a delicately 
carved balustrade. Behind the road again 
were stone terraced steps giving an open 
view of the lake; and here thousands of 
folk in entire families were gathering, 
many enjoying their food, which they had 
brought with them or bought from the 
booths arranged on all sides. 

It was a universal picnic. The circum¬ 
ference of the lake was more than a mile, 
and in the centre rose a palace, the Ghata- 
mandel, on a garden island called the 
Nagina, or jewel, connected with the shore 
by a graceful viaduct of fifty ornamental 
arches. 

The midday sun blazed down from the 
zenith, striking the mirroring waters in a 
sheen of glory. Raised high by the mon¬ 
soon rain, the vrater softly lapped the 
banks, where thousands could dip hand pr 
foot in its cooling freshness, and every¬ 
where pleasure craft of all shapes and sizes 
moved in idle peacefulness upon its broad 
bosom. 

It was an ideal scene of refreshment in 
the parched life of these busy people, who 
take their holiday in rest just as we do in 
bustle. It was their oasis in the heat 
desert where their lives were spent. 

Slowly round and round again drove tho 
babu, with many a stop, presumably to 
rest the bullock or admire the scene, to all 
eyes lost in contemplation sweetened by 
the delights of betel-nut (which, however, 
ho did not enjoy). 

During one of these apparently listless 
intervals, he caught sight of two faces that 
he at once recognised. They w'ere the men 
who had emerged from Mehta’s house the 
evening before! The elder had a fierce 
eager face. 

“ Sit down here and feed the bulloc'k, 
and T will find you here again when I have 
sat down long enough,” said the babu in a 
feeble voice to his driver, who, nothing 
loth, proceeded lazily to unyoke his patient 
beast, and was soon fast asleep himself in¬ 
side the ticka. 

The babu did not sit down. He stuck to 
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his quarry. He stumbled along. With no 
apparent object they strolled round the 
Tank, until at the point farthest from the 
road that led from the city they arrived at 
where a path led into the open country. 
They were shadowed at a safe distance by 
the babu for about half a mile, and here, 
striking of! into a cluster of bamboo, tbev 
sat down. The babu clso left the patn 
some distance back, and, working round by 
A circuitous route, took up a position in the 
rear of theirs, not five paces off, where, 
screened by the thick interv'ening growths, 
he could see without being seen, and hear 
every whisper. 

Two other figures approached. 

This IS getting warm,’* thought de Vere 
to himself, as the two younger natives 
seated themselves with the others. 

“ Hail, Mehta, my son,” said one of the 
first comers. 

” Hail, Hurri Lai! ” was the response. 

Then began a long confab between the 
four, the elder man—Lai Hurri Lai, as de 
Vere rightly guessed him to be—doing 
most of the taUcing and evidently leading 
on the others. 

De Vere edged himself still closer, till he 
could easily have touched the conspirators 
through the long thick grass that lay 
between himself and them. 

“ Our comrade Desai has not served this 
accursed Government for naught, you see,” 
said Lai. ”*lt is he that has provided us 
with our battery of electricity and our 
wires, and he has arranged everything * all 
correct,’ so that there will be neither danger 
to ourselves nor escape for our hated ene¬ 
mies.’* 

” I only poor telegraph clerk,” whined 
Desai. ” 1 only obey superior’s orders. It 
is he who must be responsible.” 

” We will see to that,” said Lai, contemp¬ 
tuously. ” Mehta’s revenge it is, but let 
us all agree to place our fingers together on 
the * button * as they call it, and ah! the 
sight when the tahib-logut are blown 
afar! ” 

The others murmured their satisfaction, 
but not over-enthusiastically. Talking 
and essay writing are one thing, dangerous 
action is another. 


** So it seems that Rasiklal had not the 
courage to act with us,” said Mehta, in a 
voice affecting heroism; ‘‘though he is 
sworn to secrecy, yet he has feigned sick¬ 
ness and is in bed to-day.” 

“ Coward ! ” cried Lai, spitting on the 
ground. ‘‘ But it is men like you, Mehta, 
5iagji, Desai, to whom Siva looks to raise 
up India from the oppressor’s heel. Listen 
now.” 

At this point de Vere was suddenly aware 
of a movement upon his right foot, which 
was embedded in the tangled grass, and, 
looking, saw to his horror the ugly head of 
a black krait, which, next to the cobra, is 
the most deadly snake in the country. The 
brute had coiled itself round his boot and 
ankle, and its head rested now on his leg. 

Here was a iiiv-e prediiameiit! Any sound 
would betray his presence. He had not as 
yet heard the when and where of the fatal 
plot; again, to remain inactive meant death 
in all likelihood. 

With a quick prayer for help, he cauti¬ 
ously felt in his pocket for his sporting 
knife, which every sensible man in India 
keeps about him, and, opening the big blade 
with his teeth, noiselessly reached down till 
he was within striking distance. 

“ The torpedo has arrived,” rose Lai 
Hurri Lai’s voice, and de Vere stayed his 
blow to listen. 

“ It came through Persia from Europe, 
and is said to be the same they use to ex¬ 
plode the battleships. It is cordite—one 
hundred times better than gunpowder— 
and we will fasten it under the middle of 
Dungee railway bridge. We will fire it by 
the wires from the old temple in the river. 
Great is Siva ! It is at safe distance, on the 
islet above the bridge. A bridge of rocks 
leads to the northern shore. We walk away 
to freedom, when the accursed ones are 
blown to their incarnation in the lowest 
animals! ” 

“Is there not danger for us?” asked 
Desai. 

Here de Vere hesitated no longer, but 
struck down a swift, silent blow. The 
sharp blade cut the krait clean in two, but 
also went deep into the ankle, which began 
to bleed profusely. 


“I’ve done it now,” said de Vere to 
himself ; bu*, disregarding the pain, he con¬ 
tinued to li"ten, growing deadly faint, but 
without a movement. 

“ Son of the descendants of mice,” cried 
Lai, “dost thou want to be avenged, or 
no? The day is come, the opportunity is> 
near. We will together share this merit.. 
The sixteenth night of Masa Sivaratri, 
when all is dark at the coming of new- 
moon—at three o’clock the train comes 
Then our hands, together mind, strike the • 
great blow. All India at this will rise and 
wipe the Englishman out. We unite, we 
are etrong, we aie great I 

“Let us separate. Let us meet at 
Korutchi village on Tuesday. I have the 
boat there, and all else is ready. Come... 
Desai ! Farewell, 0 ^Nlehta, 0 Nagji ! ” 

To de Vere’s intense relief the four de 
parted. He lost no time in binding up h'l^ 
ankle with a strip torn from his garment. 
This checked the bleeding, and, though it 
was agony to walk, he yet was able with 
the help of his old man’s stick, to reach 
the ticka. 

Aw’aking the slumbering driver, he got 
in, and, after a long and painful jog., 
reached the cross-roads near O’Hara’s, 
from which he dragged himself—it was now 
dark—to the bungalow. 

O’Hara was much concerned, and helped 
him to remove his paint and disguise and to 
get him into bed. 

“ A week’s rest,” was the regimental 
doctor’s verdict after examining the ankle 
and hearing the narrow escape from the 
krait, for more de Vere did not tell him,, 
though O’Hara knew. 

“ A week ! ” thought de Vere. 

“ Weil, doctor,” he said cheerfully, 

“ give me a draught to make me sleep, and 
ju.st get me about as soon as ever you can.” 

And, fixing his mind solely on how well 
things were going, and resolving to let the 
morrow take care of itself, he sank into a 
heavy sleep, and dreamed that O’Hara had 
turned into a krait and was trying to swal¬ 
low a train full of Lai Hurri Lais, with 
bombs like cigars in their mouths ! 

{To be eonttnued.) 


THE LIE DIRECT: 


W TSSKLL is a boating school, and the race 
for the House Cup is its great “ send- 
off” fortbe summer term. Tubbing, indeed, 
commences before the Easter break, and, 
at the reassembly, earnest training is the 
order of the day. 

The House Race also gets an added 
stimulus from the fact of its being the first 
event of the athletic year. Sullivan was 
in his element, for he had entered Oven- 
den’s with the fierce ambition of seeing it 
cock house in his first twelve months. Here, 
at any rate, was scope for his bursting 
energies. His popularity was increasing, 
too. Nowadays, he was “ Dirk ” to every¬ 
body worth mentioning. The position was 
one quite after his inmost heart. No fool¬ 
ing now—he had too many big things in 
view ' To begin with, be would stroke his 
House boat to victory. 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL STORY. 

By ALFRED JUDD, 

Author of “ Bum,'* He. 

CHAPTER in. 

The Temple “ ship,” as last year, would 
be stroked by Forbes, with Ponsford at 2, 
a fellow named Gladding at 3, and Stone 
at bow. The question of cox hung fire 
at first, due, largely, to a prejudice of 
Forbes’s. His young cousin, Knill—of all 
kids !—had achieved best claim to the 
place. Jimmy was talked down at last, and 
Knill was put in. 

Four Houses only were competing this 
year, so that the contest would spread over 
three days. Ovenden’s went with School 
House on the Monday—and trounced them 
by seven lengths! Next afternoon. 
Temple’s led Maxwell’s by a little better 
than a length. It was a deal less showy, 
but it counted rather heavily, for Max¬ 
well’s were a far hotter lot than School 
House. Sullivan—of all the people at Wvs- 
sell, perhaps—discerned this truth most 


clearly. He fumed somewhat in his study 
that evening and was scarcely polite even 
to admirers. r. 

Forbes was at home, next morning, talk¬ 
ing chances with Lloyd, when a knock on 
the door preceded MaHin—Dirk’s newly 
appointed fag—and an envelope. The en¬ 
velope’s wntents read as follows : 

“ Ovenden’s, Wednesday. 
“Dear Forbes, 

“ Knill was your cox in yesterday’s 
heat. You must, I am sure, be aware that 
a first-year kid at Wyssell is not expo( ted 
to parUdmte in any of the big sporting 
events. 1 slionld not complain, but. 
frankly, 1 want above all things to pull off 
the Honse Race for Ovenden’s. Surely, 
in existing circumstemces, you cannet con¬ 
template a winning race?—Yours, 

“ Derek Sullivan.” 
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Forbes stared at the missive a while, then 
passed it across to Lloyd. The latter 
laughed aloud. 

“Hooray!” he thought fit to cry—“a 
confession of fear 1 Dirk must know it’s a 
gone case to descend to such shifts as 
these ! ” 

“ But—is there anything in it ? ” 

“ Rot—nothing. Oh, I dare say he is 
hinting at some musty tradition which did 
obtain here once.” 

“The point is—has such an objection 
been raised before? ” 

“ I should say net. For one thing, kids 
on’t commonly associate themselves with 
big sporting events ’ in their first year! 
Well, I must get along.” Lloyd heaved 
himself to his feet. 

“If you reply,” he added from the door¬ 
way, “tell friend Dirk that he weeps too 
late. He knew that Knill was coxing, 
right enough, and he should have bleated 
to the Sports Committee a fortnight ago. 
But he wouldn’t do that! Why, they’d 
rag him to death over such a quibble I ” 

“ 1 sha’n’t reply to it,” said Forbes. 

“ Good man Ta, ta ! ” 

Jimmy remained glowering upon the 
letter. During Lloyd’s peroration he had 
lead a subtle meaning into it. As far as 
the Knill part of it went, it was a quibble 
—designed merely to cover the venom at 
the end. 


“ ‘ /n existing circumstances ! * ” fired 
up Forbes. “ What!—does he think the 
old taunt will hold good for ever? Does 
he imagine that a miserable little fib, told 
two terms ago, is strong enough-? ” 

Jimmy stopped dead at that. He tho¬ 
roughly knew—though perhaps Sullivan did 
not—that this wretched thing was enough, 
right up to the day of his leaving Wyssell, 
to upset all his chances of the Woodley. 
But to suppose for one instant that he 
would bungle the House Race for- 

With teeth set hard, Forbes ripped the 
letter in very viciousness and dashed iu 
into the grate. 

“Oden’s! Oden’s! Oh. well rowed!” 
howled Uie bank. “ Keep it long! 
Oden’s ! ” 

Then came the counter-cry of the Temple 
runners; but “ Oden’s ” was the pet of the 
crowd. Ovenden’s were leading by two 
lengths—and only five hundred yards to 
go! 

Knill, excellent cox, had studied hie 
crew to a nicety. “ Now! ” he gave out, 
in a voice of hoarse intensity. “ Swing it 
out! Ten of the best, stroke ! Keep ’em 
long! One, two, three—pick it up!— 
four-” 

The growing, squeezing rhythm of the 
strebohers cheered Forbes’s heart. This 
was to be the glorious end—and this was 


where Temple’s counted. Each man grim 
and sound; fresh for the longest and the 
strongest he could give them. And he— 
he had never felt so lusty in his life ! 

“ Good men ! ” howled Knill. “ Oh, you 
ripping men ! They’re goin’ like mad, but 
we’re gettin’ them ! I say—we’re gettin’ 
’em ! Longer still—longer! Make ’em 
longer ! ” 

The runners, also, were shrieking another 
name now ! How they gasped and stum¬ 
bled ; how their hearts throbbed. Men 
of vim were abroad to-day ! Dirk was 
good; but Forbes was after him. Big 
pluck, this—the very joy of living ! But 
—had Temple’s left it a shade too late, 
or-? ” 

The same torturing thought struck 
Knill. Oden’s three and bow were all 
groggy; Sullivan’s pace had nearly killed 
them. But- 

“ Don’t let ’em drift in ! ” croaked the 
cox. “ Swing it out, for pity’s sake! 
Ten hefty ones ’ll do it. Now, one, 
two -! ” 

It was the fastest spurt on record. 
Temple’s four slipped past their opponents 
with the lissom directness of a torpedo. 
Knill’s faulty treble reached to seven, and 
then- 

Bang! 

Temple’s had got the cup ! 

{To be continued.) 
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THE MAD YATHEHT. 


T he Begu arrived, and Ewart went off 
in a launch down the river to meet her. 
Ewart and Counterman were typically 
British in their greeting. 

“Jolly glad to see you, Ewart, old 
man.” 

“So am I, Bran,”—a response open to 
serious grammatical objections, but never¬ 
theless sufficient to Cause Counterman to 
give his friend’s hand an extra grip ere he 
responded : “Well, Ewart, who in the 
world is this old yat-hate or hat-hater, or 
whatever you call him ? I got your letter 
all right at Port Said, and have been won¬ 
dering ever since what in the name of all 
that’s mysterious is this hat eater’s little 
game. Of coarse there's one explanation— 
Ah, yes, what about the luggage, eh, 
Ewart? How shall I get it ashore? ” 
“Oh, a coolie will puckero it, and then 
we’ll take a gharry,” responded Ewart. 
“ But about the yatheht, what d’you think 
is the explanation of—” 

“ Coolie — gharry — puckero—whatever 
language is that? Anglo-Indian, I guess. 
Ah, well. I’ll understand shortly. It’s all 
so bewildering— dingy office in St. Mary’s 
exchanged for a sunshiny bungalow in 
Pack-cocoa, or some such name.” 

“ Pakokku all in good time. Bran, but 
first you are going to have a week at our 
bungalow in Nyaungkdaung. I say, the 
steward is waiting to see you.” 

“ All right, steward, I’l’ see you directly ; 
that’s my trunk right enough, ’ and Coun¬ 
terman began t< understanof the turmoil of 
landing on a foreign shore. “Yes, Ewart, 
old man, so I’m to come to your home for a 
week— Oh, yes, so we must say goodbye, 
Captain Smith. Excuse me, Ewart.” 

And then the hurry and scurry of disem- 
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PART III. 

barkation prevented further conversation. 
Luggage and farewells took up all Counter¬ 
man’s attention for the next half-hour. 

As they drove through the city Ewart 
was kept fully employed, there were so 
many strange sights and sounds that the 
newcomer was curious about. Indeed, it 
was not till Mr. Stanier and the two chums 
were speeding northwards in the train, that 
the subject of the mysterious yatheht was 
again broached. 

“ Mr. Stanier, what is your explanation,” 
queried Counterman, “of this seemingly 
mad hat—yat ” 

“ Yatheht,** put in Ewart, coming to his 
friend’s assistance. 

“ Mad yatheht*s action?” 

“ I never explain the East and its ways,” 
responded the District Commissioner, “ and 
unfortunately the Easterner never explains 
himself—‘ it is custom,’ ” 

“ But I think, Mr. Stanier, you have 
some explanation of this strange action of 
the—ah—hat—er—in getting me to come 
oat here.” 

“Yes, I have an idea, as you, Counter¬ 
man, have also.” 

“ So the half-spirit idea won’t wash,” put 
in Ewar-t. “ But what idea is in your 
minds? ” 

“ I think,” said Counterman gravely— 

“ T think my father, before he died, did 
a good turn to the hermit, and the latter is 
anxious to repay the good turn—to the son 
of his benefactor.” 

“Well, it has been a strange combina¬ 
tion of circumstances ” said Mr. Stanier. 

“ I wonder, Ewart, if you will solve this 
mystery as you have undertaken to do.” 

It was, indeed, time for this mystery 
of “the Mad Yatheht” to be unravalled. 


A letter in Burmese characters awaited 
Ewart : 

“ Honoured son of the Great White Lord. 
The yatheht Oothawbana desires to see the 
half-spirits now this day. Oothawbana has 
done his work, and having seen the results 
of his efforts, he intends to retire again into 
utter seclusion. I, Oothavrbana, write this 
with my own hand. Meet me by the 
Waterfall as the shades of evening fall. 1 
have trusted you before, 1 again trust you 
to meditate no treachery. Thus speaks 
the holy one, Oothawbana.” 

Such was the translation of the missive 
found on the table of the verandah. No 
one could explain how, or when, the mes- 
sa^ had been delivered. 

Brandon Counterman was strangely per¬ 
turbed by this first actual tangible evidence 
of the mysterious yatheht. Perhaps 
thoughts of his almost forgotten father 
were stirring in his mind; old associations 
had set slumbering affections in motion. As 
the sun sank in the western sky Counter¬ 
man’s impatience could scarcely be re¬ 
strained. But Mr. Stanier quieted the im¬ 
patient youth, and took every precaution 
that nothing untoward should happen : 
Ewart was armed with his revolver; Moung 
Hla accompanied the friends; and the 
jemadar was stationed within sound of a 
shot, as before. 

The sun had left only the faintest glow 
in the sky when the Waterfall was reached. 
In the dim light E\/art almost failed to 
observe the shrouded figure in the cus¬ 
tomary position. At L,ast, the hermit’s 
thene/heing (a toga-like robe) was flung 
over his head, instead of only over his 
shoulders as previously—perhaps the cool¬ 
ness of the evening explained the difference. 
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In a low mechanical voice, Oothawbana 
bade the boys be seated. 

“ What do you require of us, 0 pongyi 
jMyah?'* inquired Ewart. 

“Did you know my father?” blurted 
out Counterman. 

Ewart’s ^ lery was in Burmese; Counter¬ 
man, of course, had spoken in English. 
What was Ewart’s surpri.e to hear the 
yatheht reply, in Burmese certainly, to 
Countermands question. 

“ Your father? What should I know of 
him? Has not he been dead these thir¬ 
teen years ? ” 

“ Thou dost understand English, Oothaw¬ 
bana,” cried Ewart, startled. 

For a moment the hermit seemed con¬ 
fused, then in impressive tones, muffled 
somewhat by the folds of the thengheing, 
came the answer : “ There is an exchange 
of thought, though the noises of the tongue 
be not recognised.” 

And then, strange confirmation of this 
Burmese oracular statement, Counterman 
observed : “ Ewart, I don’t know why, but 
I almost feel as if I could understand the 
old gentleman; he seems a jolly good sort, 
though he certainly is something like a 
hermit-crab, buried in the depths of that 
robe of his. He evidently knows some¬ 
thing of my dear father. I’d give all I 
have to hear about my father—ask him, 
Ewart.” 

Slowly the boys saw the old monk rise. 
He stood, hesitatingly, for a full minute, 
making as if to bid them farewell; then, 
as the boys gazed spellbound, he flung 
aside his thengbeing from before his face. 

“ Brandon,” he cried. 

The boys peered through the gloom. The 
head was the shaven'head of a monk, but 
the features, though tanned by exposure to 
all weathers, were not Mongolian. 

“Who are you?” criech Ewart. “You 
are not Oothawbana.” 

“ Is it you. Father? ” said Counterman, 
deadly pale, but holding out a hand in 
which there was no shrinking. 

“Yes, Brandon, I am your father—I, 
even I, Oothawbana the yatheht. Oung 
Tin ! la bah, Oung Tin.” 

The voice of the speaker was raised to a 
shout, and there was an answering shout 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Waterfall. Staring with wonder-wide 
eyes, Ewart saw a figure emerge from the 
very Waterfall itself, and come hastening 
towards them. 

“ My son, Brandon, my son,” cried the 
figure in the yellow robes, and then, sway¬ 
ing, fell to the ground in a faint. 

Ewart fired two shots in rapid succession, 
and very soon the jemadar was at the spot; 
and Mr. Stanier himself a few minutes 
later, for curiosity and anxiety had made 
him stroll in the direction of Tiger Stream. 

Together they carried the inert, emaci¬ 
ated old monk to the bungalow, where a 
serious illness supervened. 

But a glad day came when Captain Coun¬ 
terman, the once-upon-a-time mysterious 
yatheht, was able to sit out on the verandah, 
and tell his sad, strange story. He was by 
no means old in years; but his hair, which 
had grown by this time, was quite white, 
his face was deeply lined, and he looked like 
one who had suffered much—in mind, if not 
in body. 

Surrounded as he had been for the last 
six weeks by half-a-dozen persons who had 
done their utmost to make welcome this 
strange recluse, much of the strangeness 
and timidity of his manner had worn off. 
The boys were eager for his story, but hesi¬ 
tated to ask for particulars which might lay 
bare some hidden tragedy, although it was 
almost impossible to conceive that aught of 
evil had ever entered into so unselfish, so 


patient, so gentle a soul as that of Counter¬ 
man’s father. 

But away back in Captain Counterman’s 
life a wrong had been committed, and 
reckless good nature had been lured into 
evil ways. 

“ Particulars of my wrong-doing I shall 
not recount now,” explained Captain Coun¬ 
terman, now and again lapsing into Bur¬ 
mese, as he got into difficulties with his 
long-disused English. “ It is enough to 
tell that on a lonely frontier (you were in 
Mandalay at the time, Brandon), with the 
only white companions a hard-drinking 
doctor and an incompetent lieutenant, I 
euffered much from malaria, and, by the 
doctor’s advice, drank stimulants to ward 
off the attacks of fever. No Burman who 
is true to his religion takes any intoxicants 
at all (for Buddhists are commanded in 
their holy books to be what we term 
teetotallers), yet there was I, of a Christian 
nation, falling into an evil habit to which 
these ‘ poor heathen ’ (as we some¬ 
times ignorantly call them) rise superior. 
I drank heavily, and one night when 
my senses were mazed and my wits 
wandering, I committed the wrong. The 
doctor was concerned in it; but 1, as com¬ 
manding officer of the outpost, was re¬ 
sponsible. When I came to myself, I was 
like a madman, and it was no wonder that 
I went under to such a severe attack of 
malaria that for three days I lay at 
death’s door. On the evening of the third 
day I rallied wonderfully, and the fever left 
me, so that I could think more or less con¬ 
nectedly. I dreaded the thought of re¬ 
turning to headquarters to be disgraced, as 
seemed inevitable, for the ‘ headman ’ of 
the adjacent Burmese village had reported 
the matter, and an officer was even then on 
the way to replace me, and would probably 
arrive the next day. A strange chance 
gave me the opportunity of slipping out 
of life. I was alone with the doc-tor when, 
from the foot of the verandah stairs, Oung 
Tin, this faithful servant of mine, hailed 
me, saying he wished to come up and bring 
a white stranger with him. 

“ Oung Tin did, indeed, literally, ‘brin^* 
a white man with him—the senseless form 
of a poor wreck of a gold-prospector, whom 
he had stumbled across two miles distant 
from the fort. The poor wretch, greedy 
to keep his find to himself, had been en¬ 
deavouring to locate the gold ore, and in¬ 
stead found—death, for he died almost 
immediately after reaching my bungalow. 
The details are too gruesome for me to re¬ 
count : it suffices to say that when the 
second doctor, sent for my benefit, arrived, 
he found his expected patient dead. The 
second doctor was a young man quite new 
to Burma, and quite unacquainted with me 
personally; he made a hasty examination 
of the corpse in the officer’s uniform, and 
no suspicions entered into his mind that the 
body was other than that of Captain Coun¬ 
terman. Speedy burial is necessary in the 
tropics, hence the unfortunate gold pro¬ 
spector was accorded a funeral with full 
military honours, no one except the doctor, 
myself, and Oung Tin knowing of the man’s 
existence. My lieutenant, the one man who 
was most likely to have discovered the 
deception, was lying prostrated with 
dysentery during the critical days. So 
away on that lonely frontier a stone records 
how Captain Counterman ‘ died in the exe¬ 
cution of his duty, and lies beneath this 
stone.’ My supposed death put an end to 
all inquiry, and thus, as I had prayed, dis¬ 
grace would not attach itself to me, or be a 
baleful heritage to my son. 

“ I, Captain Counterman, had died, but 
I, Oothawbana. a silent recluse, found a 
home in the village of Oung Tin and his 


people, and was there revered as a holy 
man. The doctor had urged me to this 
plan of action, anxious as he was that I 
should not inculpate him, as 1 should un¬ 
doubtedly have done had 1 gone to Manda¬ 
lay, where 1 intended to make a clean breast 
of the whole miserable affair. I think now 
that such would have been a more manly 
course; but remember I was broken down 
with malaria, and my nerve undermined 
w'ith heavy drinking, added to which the 
doctor-” 

“What was the name of the fellow?” 
broke in Brandon Counterman fiercely. 

“ I’d like to-” 

“ Hush, Brandon,” continued the quiet 
voice of the erstwhile soldier, “ the doctor 
of whom I speak is not to be judged by us; 
he has gone to etand before a Higher 
Tribunal. He died from the bite of a 
KusseH's viper less than six months later,, 
as I discovered through Oung Tin, my 
devoted and capable companion.” 

Several times during the yatheht\s ill 
ness had the two boys endeavoured to get. 
details from Oung Tin, but very defer¬ 
entially that faithful servant had refused. 
to divulge aught until thakin poynh 
gave consent. He had, however, w’ith 
a tw'inkle in hie eyes, confessed to be 
very expert with bow and arrow, and also, 
to being an understudy of Oothawbana 
himself. 

“ Though it be a great sin to impersonal s 
so holy a man,” Oung Tin explained in his 
own language, “ yet would I face much for 
my master’s sake.” 

But to return to Captain Counterman’* 
narrative. “ For six months I was more or 
less an invalid, faithfully nursed by Oung 
Tin. My will had been made, and I knew 
there was ample allowance for you, Bran 
don; and as for myself my wants were very- 
simple, and the gold I possessed was practi 
cally useless and superfluous. 

“ My bodily health improved during the- 
second six months, but my mind was dis¬ 
traught. Life in the village was degrading 
me to an animal level; not only so, but I 
narrowly escaped detection at the hands of 
a police officer. So I thought I would atoney 
for sin by a life of seclusion—I would get 
away from the distractions of men. Where¬ 
fore as two shaven pongyis Oung Tin 
and I set out to find a lonely hermitage, 
away from the haunts of men, where 1 could 
live without fears of discovery or the dis¬ 
tractions of mankind. With the healthy, 
innocent blood of young men flowing 
through your veins, you, Brandon, and you, 
Ewart, cannot understand this feeling of 
mine—God grant you never may. 

“ But our hermitage was not found at 
once. W’e experienced not a few adven¬ 
tures in our travels on foot ; we were cap¬ 
tured by dacoits who carried us to their 
camp to minister to their dying chief; once 
I lay as if dead while u tiger pawed my 
chest. Together, Oung Tin and I have in¬ 
spected the marvellous mass of treasure in 
the Kyaikbong Monastery near Pagahn. 
Once I was recognised as a * blooming 
English pun-gee ’ by a private of the York¬ 
shires. All these adventures, and more, I 
will recount in due course. Ahmeht 

“ At last Oung Tin discovered what has ' 
been our hermitage for the last six years, 
at Tiger Waterfall.” 

“ Whereabout is it, sir? ” cried Ewart, 
unable to restrain his curiosity. “ Oung 
Tin appeared so wonderfully from nowhere 
on that evening when you called. I almost 
thought he came out of the waterfall.” 

“ Practically he did,” responded Captain 
Counterman. “ Our hermitage was behind 
the waterfall. To anyone who sees the fall 
there appears to be a sheer wall of rock 
behind the falling water, but in realitv 
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tliere is a roomy chamber, reached by a 
narrow ledge trending upward from the left 
bank. It has been a wonderful place to 
me, for there, studying my liible, 1 saw as 
1 had never seen before that God forgave 
me my sin. And so my life flowed evenly 
onward till 1 found the letter you had 
written, Brandon, and which Ewart acci¬ 
dentally left behind. htrange accident I 
Say, rather, the overruling of God’s good 
Providence. All niy longing.'? to see you, 
Brandon, came upon me tenfold stronger 
than ever before, and 1 grieved that you 
were being unjustly treated by that brother- 
in-law of mine : 1 knew him to be selfi.sh, 
but 1 did not consider him faithless. But 
I feared to see white faces again, and so 
Oung Tin played the part of Oothaw bana; 


he it was w hom you interviewed, Ewart. 
The talk about a half-spirit was simply a 
subterfuge to hide my real motive, which 
was simply to get Brandon out here in 
Burma,” 

“ 1 begin to understand things now,” 
said Mr. ^tanier, nodding his head. “ I 
felt sure that * Oothawbana * must have 
been acquainted with Counterman’s father, 
but I had no idea that ‘ Oothawbana ’ was 
none other than you, Captain Counterman, 
yourself.” 

“ No, you thought me dead, as do all my 
friends. Indeed, at times now an over¬ 
mastering desire for seclusion and isolation 
assails me, and but for the kindness of each 
one of you, 1 should fear to face life 
amongst white people again. Well, my 


story is almost done. You, Ewart, saw 
Oung Tin shooting a paddv bird for our 
lunch; it was Oung Tin who carried you 
the message arranging a meeting; it was 
Oung Tin who kept me posted with your 
doings and informed me of Brandon’s 
progress eastward. I intended to retire 
again into complete seclusion, but before 
doing so yearned iuct to see your face, 
Brandon, and see by the evidence of my 
eyes that all w'as well with you. So I risked 
detection, and my heart betrayed me, and— 
and I am very glad, my son, Brandon— 
glad, Brandon, my son.” 

And then father and son were left alone— 
together. 

[the end.J 


^ ^ ^ 

A NIGHT'ATTACK: 

A PRIORHOUSE TALE. 

By MAITLAND STB WART MERRIES. 


T hat night drew on warm and fine, and 
black as Egypt; the very thing for 
our purpose. We could not have ordered 
it better. 

Dormitories at the Priorhouse were 
smaller than at most schools, owing, I 
expect, to the antiquity of the building. 
In ours there were only seven fellows—all 
members of the corps. Martindale and 
Heyworth and Hill were the other three, 
and w’e had, of course, taken them into 
confidence. 

Lights-out was at ten, and as there were 
no bars worth mentioning, and a decently 
broad wall ended a yard or so below one 
of our two windows, nothing was easier 
than to let oneself down over the sill, and 
so out into the darkness of the hot Sep¬ 
tember night. 

“ If anything happens and you can’t 
get back here in time, be down at the 
Haven before the other chape in the morn¬ 
ing,” w'hispered Burton. “ We’ll bring 
your towels and things with us. So long— 
and good luck ! ” 

In a very short time we were clear of the 
school buildings and striking cautiously 
over the Moor towards our end of the long 
brick Drain. 

‘‘ See there,” said Mac suddenly, clutch¬ 
ing my sleeve. 

A long shaft of light wheeled to and fro 
4ihead of us. That must be the searchlight 
which the Major had brought over from 
Tynemouth. It made a fine show in the 
starless night. 

Behind us in the stillness we could hear 
the wash of a very sleepy sea on the 
pebbles of the Haven. In the heat it was 
eo inviting that, if we had not had our 
enterprise on our minds, I believe we 
should have turned back for the new ex- 
oerience of a dip in the dark. Away down 
the sweep of the coast we could see the 
friendly red glare of the light on Saint 
Mary’s Island. 

A moor by night is rougher than one 
would believe, and we had to go carefully. 

“’Ware scouts,” whispered Mac, “and 
sheep. It won’t do to set them charging 
about. Somebody’d be sure to hear them. 

As it chanced, we did not come across 
either Yeomen or moor-sheep, but we had 
a few lively moments with the searchlight 
as we got nearer to the Dam. More than 
once it came sweeping unexpectedly round 
our way, and we had to drop flat among 
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the bracken, which fortunately was thick 
enough thereabouts to make cover for 
whole battalions. 

At length we struck the c!d fence which 
was our landmark, and, working along to 
the left, were soon at the mouth of the 
Drain. It was not over-pleasant, that 
clammy, cold tunnel, by night. We had 
to go carefully, too. It was no unlikely 
place in summer fo" adders : there were 
some on the moor. Then drops of water 
that felt as big as walnuts fell with a dead- 
cold whack, every now and again, on the 
nape of one’s neck. And' the old Drain 
was in such a condition that one never felt 
quite sure that a falling brick would not 
get one in the small of the back next 
minute. There was something in the 
pcM?uliar, choking, earthy smell, too, that 
gave one an unpleasant sense of being 
buried alive. 

We'worked steadily forward, however, 
without mishap, and at last a puff of fresh 
air told us that we were near our journey’s 
end. A few minutes more and—there lay 
the encampment before us. We were in 
the heart of a matted^tangle of ground-ash 
and hazel, but through the network of 
crossing twigs we could clearly make out 
lines of ghostly tents running away into 
the darkness. In only one of them was 
there anything like a bright light, and 
that stood apart from the lines and quite 
near to us. We settled that this must be 
the Major’s, and, as it happened, we were 
in the right. 

The coast was as clear as we could have 
desired. Now for the ticklish part of the 
work. Here in my hands was an old red 
Priorhouse cap, its lining carefully removed 
and burned, by way of making <piite sure— 
and yonder, twenty yards away, was the 
tent. There was no pacing sentinel to 
block the way. 

Within the next two minutes the gage of 
defiance (as we regarded it) must be affixed 
to one of the ropes beside the doorway; 
and then, our work well accomplished and 
the honour of the school triumphantly vin¬ 
dicated, we could worm our way down the 
friendly tuAnel and cut back to the sleep¬ 
ing Priorhouse. So, one long breath, and 
—forward ! 

It did not strike ns, in the excitement of 
this crucial moment, that one could do all 
that "was Heeded. The two of us, there¬ 
fore, crawled cautiously through the thick 


of the copse, like Sioux after scalps, and 
got without mishap to the edge of the 
cover. Here there was a pause to see that 
the necessary pins were in readiness, and 
then we stole forward again on lightest 
and wariest tiptoe. We were not five 
yards from the tent now, and could hear 
voices through the canvas walls. 

And then, for all our care, Maclellan s 
foot lighted on some rotten branch hidden 
in the grass. There came a sudden and 
horribly clear snap that rang out in the 
stillness like a pistol-shot. Our hearts 
jumped painfully. On the moment we 
were at the rightabout, making for the 
cover of the bushes. But, for all the near¬ 
ness of our shelter, it was already too late ! 
Tbere was a clicking somewhere ahead, and 
there—the blinding glare of that fatal 
borrowed searchlight was upon us in a 
flash. Men seemed to loom up out of the 
empty air. Somebody had me by the 
collar, and a big fist was about my rijght 
ankle. Mac, t(M, amid breaking twdga, 
was struggling violently in the grip of two 
or three men. The game was up ! There 
was nothing for it but surrender, and we 
were dragged ignominiously from the 
bushes—prisoners ! 

The men stared curiously at us, having, 
I think, expected to find us Artillerymen 
from the garrison at Tynemouth; and, 
almost before our eyes had become accus¬ 
tomed to the glare about us, we found our¬ 
selves marched up to the tent w'hich had 
been our objective a minute or two ago. 

And there, before a camp-table strewn 
with papers, sat the Major, pen in hand. 
One or two other officers stood about him. 
They had good reason stare with amass¬ 
ment at the group in 'he doorway. We 
were certainly none the more presentable for 
the vieoroue handling we had undergone. 

“What’s ail this, Wilson?” demanded 
the Major, standing up. 

The sergeant at our elbow saluted. 

“ Look to be sort o’ school-lads, I think, 
sir. We collared ’em just outside there— 
though how they come to be here’s more 
than I know, sir.” 

” You found them in camp?” exclaimed 
the Major. 

” Yes, sir.” 

He looked us up and down. 

“ How do you come to be here? ” he 
asked. ” And who are you ? Explain.” 

“We’ve come from school, sir,” began 
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Maclellan desperately; “the Priorhouse 
over yonder-’’ He stuck. 

“ Well ? ’’ said the Major. 

“ You—you came over and inspected— 
the—the school corps this morning, sir, 
you know,” resumed Maclellan miserably, 
and stuck again. 

“Well?” repeated the ^lajor, with a 
certain ominous coldness. 

“ We—er—we thought you hadn’t a very 
gocxl opinion of what you saw, sir. And— 
we badly wanted to show what we could 
do, if we could only get a decent chance,” 
went on Mac; and then, to my rather 
horrified surprise, he lifted his head and 
added boldly : “ So we set off on the quiet 
to see if we could take your camp, sir.” 


The men around us stared in solemn 
silence. At this point in the inquiry the 
Major thought fit to dismiss them. 

“ Now let me hear how you contrived to 
get here,” he ordered sternly. “ I want 
to know how' you got through.” 

When it comes to sheer cheek, the 
w'orld’s record belongs to Maclellan. 

“ We had to crawl on our hands and 
knees to do it—in places,” he explained; 
“and we had to dodge the searchlight as 
be.st we could, sir.” 

The Major glanced at the knees of our 
pants—whose evidence was unmistakable. 

“ And what were your intentions, if one 
may venture lo ask ? ” said he, with a kind 
of grim, ironic politeness. 


“ Only to fasten this school cap to the 
flap of your tent, sir—to show that we had 
managed to get here. That’s all.” 

There was a dubious pause, and then : 
“ W’ilson ! ” called the Major. 

“Sir?” said the sergeant, appearing 
promptly. 

“ Wilson, I put them under your charge 
for the rest of the night. 1 shall look into 
the matter in the morning. Take them 
away.” 

He resumed his writing, and we were im¬ 
mediately led off and lodged in one of the 
dark tents, with a man on guard at the 
door, to wait for morning as cheerfully as 
we might. 

{To be concluded.) 



THE EXPLOITS OF THE “THIRTY-THREES.” 


By W. P. SHERVILL, 

Author of “ The Great Audleigh End Paper Chase” etc. 

[Continued frem page 730.] 


T hat evening Warley, accompanied by 
Armstrong, paid Old Tom a visit to sec 
how the land lay as regards obtaining a light 
four for their practices. Strolling casually in, 
Warley greete<l the grizzled old boatman with 
his usual frank and hearty friendline.ss. 

“ How are things going. Old Tom ? ” 

“ Things are going along quite nicely, 
young Mr. Warley, thank ’ee. What can I do 
for you. Sir ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing much. Thought I’d drop in 
and see how you were getting along. What 
do you think of Stevenson’s lot for the 
Rutherford Cup ? ” 

“ Well, Sir, I don’t mind Udling you, but 
it mustn’t go any farther—Mr. Armstrong 
won’t say anything, I know—but they’re a 
very poor lot, in my opinion. Why couldn’t 
they put a smart little crew on the water, 
instead of picking out the biggest and laziest 
boys they could find ? ” 

. “ Goodness knows,” replied Warley. 
“ You’re about right in calling them a lazy 
lot. They won’t get the Cup, that’s a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

“ Get the Cup ? They won’t get near 
enough to look at it,” cried Tom, in great dis¬ 
gust. “ Such a pity, too, because there are 
plenty of likely young gentlemen in Steven¬ 
son’s.” 

“ You reckon yourself a Stevenson’s man, 
don’t you, Tom ? ” 

” Yes, I’ve always been Stevenson’s, ever 
since I came up from Putney, twenty years 
or so ago, and I always feel main sorry when I 
see the House lose.” 

“ Look here, Tom,” cried Warley, in a 
sudden burst of confidence, “ we Thirty-three 
fellows think we can put in a crew that will 
beat Blake’s lot, but we want a boat to row 
in. Will you let us have one ? Do, there’s 
a good fellow,” he finished pleadingly. 

Tom looked up slowly from his work. 

‘‘ Ah, I see you boys are at your little 
games again. You want to get me into 
trouble, that's what you want. A nice 
bother there would be if it was found out 
that I’d been helping you to beat Mr. Blake’s 
crew, wouldn’t there, now ? ” 

“ We’re going to keep it a dead secret until 
the race day, and even then we shan’t say a 
word until we come up to the starting point.” 

“ But how can you practise and keep it a 
secret ? You can’t win without any amount 
of practice.” 

“ We’re going to get our fellows to go out 
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before breakfast, Tom, before anyone else is 
about—^see ? ” 

“ Ah, that’s a good idea, if you can only 
manage to drag yourselves out of bed—but I 
know what you young gentlemen are for 
lying abe<l in the morning! Will you be 
able to do it, and keep it up to the end ? ” 

“ Yes, We’ll do it; won’t We, Armstrong ? ” 

“ Yes,” the latter cried eagerly, “ our 
fellows will do it, and they’ll take the whole 
thing up like fire, if you’ll only let us have a 
boat, Tom.” 

“ Well, gents, you seem very keen on it, 
and I like your cheek in putting in a crew on 
your own account. Let me see,” he went 
on, “ what boats have I got available ? ” 

Leading the way to the rear of the boat¬ 
house he pau.sed ^fore what looked to our 
heroes a boat of the most dilapidated kind— 
at any rate, its ragged and dingy cover gave 
that impression. 

“ All the light fours but this one arc in 
use. I’m afraid. How will this one suit 
you ? ” 

“ Is it any good ? ” asked Armstrong 
doubtfully. “ It looks a bit ancient. Will it 
hold together ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s all right. It’s a bit dusty and the 
cover’s torn and ragged, but the boat under¬ 
neath is all right. I’ll go bail! ” 

“ It’s got a bad name,” he went on, “ and 
that’s why it’s stowed away at the back here; 
but the boat is right enough, bad name or no 
bad name.” 

“ What boat is it, then ? ” asked Warley. 

“ It’s the boat that was used by Dale’s 
when practising for the Regatta three years 
ago. They said it rolled badly, and they 
couldn’t row in it. On the strength of what 
they said about it, no one has ever used it 
since, and here it has lain. But I know some¬ 
thing about boats, and I’m prepared to take 
my affidavit that the boat is all right. It 
was the crew that was all wrong, but of 
course it wouldn’t have done for me to have 
said so. Why, they couldn’t sit a boat of 
any sort, let alone a fine light boat like 
this.” 

Tom proceeded to strip off the cover, 
revealing the smooth round hull. It cer¬ 
tainly looked all right with the dirty, dingy 
cover off. 

“ It’ll want a coat of varnish before it’s 
put into the water, and I’m afraid you’ll have 
to pay for that. I can’t varnish her and 
expect the school to pay the bill, when I’m 


letting you have her without permission— 
can I now ? ” 

“ No, no, Tom, that’ll bo all right, we’ll 
pay for the varnish. We’ll come and do it 
ourselves, if you like.” 

“No thanks. I know what that would 
mean. Skylarking all over the place. I 
should find varnish everywhere, especially 
where I didn’t want it.” 

“ What a suspicious beggar you are, Tom! 
You know we’re the last boys in the world to 
get up to any games of that sort,” cried 
Warley, in mock indignation. 

“ I know you had better get out, or I 
shan’t lot you have the boat after all,” 
growled Tom. “ Be off with you.” 

Warley and Armstrong promptly dis¬ 
appeared, both in high glee at the success of 
their negotiations. If what Tom said about 
the boat was true, and certainly he ought to 
know, they had a boat to row in that would 
equal any of the boats u.sed by the other 
crews. This was far more than they had 
expected, and they were proportionately 
delighted. 

“ This will be good news for our fellows, 
won’t it, Warley ? ” remarked Armstrong aa 
he and Warley strolled comfortably back to 
school, feeling that they had put in a good 
evening’s work. 

“ Yes, they’ll be jolly pleased. It was the 
one thing we were a bit doubtful about, 
excepting of course the question whether we 
shall be allowed to row when we get to the 
starting point. I’m going to look up the 
Rutheriord Cup regulations about that, to 
see if we can claim to be allowed to compete 
according to the regulations. I know there’s 
a copy in the library, and Tm going to have 
a look at it” 

“ We shall have to start work in earnest 
now,” said Armstrong, after a pause. “ We 
must get some one to give us a little coaching 
in a Tub Four for a week or two, then 
we shall perhaps be able to get along by 
ourselves, with you to help us, old man.’* 

“ Who shall we get to coach us T Mans- 
bridge ? ” 

“ Yes, if we can. He’s the best man in 
Stevenson’s. Shall we interview him this 
evening ? ” 

“Yes, if we can manage to get hold of 
him,” said Warley. “ But hadn’t we better 
see our fellows first, and then we can go to 
him in a body? He’d be more likely to take 
us out if we went en masses I should think.” 
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The rest of the Thirty-threes were not far 
away, and when they were told of the success 
of the visit to Old Tom, their delight could 
hardly be kept within bounds. 

“ We can start work right away now, 
can’t we ? ” cried Scott. 

Yes, we shall have to go ahead in 
earnest now, you fellows,” replied Arm¬ 
strong. “ We have a lot of leeway to make 
up, and as we are all pretty raw at the game, 
we mustn’t lose any more time. But we 
must first have a little coaching from Mans- 
bridge or one of the other ‘ cracks,’ and we 
want you all to come with us in a body to 
ask him if he will give us a few hints.” 

” But won’t that let the cat out of the 
bag ? ” cried Bradshaw. ‘‘ You know we 
were going to keep it dark, and not let 
anyone know we were practising.’* 

” Oh, that’s all right. We are only going 
out, of course, in a Tub Four. Nobody will 
think we are going to enter for the Cup on 
the strength of being seen out in a Tub boat 
a few times.” 

” I expect our rowing will be enough to 
convince everybody that we’re not going in 
for any Cups,” grinned Scott. 

‘‘ Shut up, Scott; the rowing’s going to be 
all right. If yours isn’t, we shall make short 
work of you by dropping you over the side.” 

After a little difficulty Mansbridge was 
unearthed, and promptly approached on the 
subject of coacMng. Would he take them 
out for a short spin in a Tub Four ? Mans¬ 
bridge was pretty busy, but the evident 
keenness of thetsix lads pleased him, for he 
was a great lover of the sport, and he con¬ 
sented to take them out for half an hour as 
soon as they liked. 

” We’d like to go out this evening, if it’s 
not inconveniencing you,” said Armstrong. 

‘‘ Oh, all right, if you kids are ready I’ll 
take you out at once. Got your things ? ” 

” We’ll be down at the Boathouse inside 
of ten minutes properly rigged up, Mans¬ 
bridge, if you’ll wait for us.” 

” All right, I’ll stroll down there; and mind 
ou keep your word—I’ve no time to waste 
anging about waiting for you kids.” 

Sure enough, in ten minutes the Thirty- 
threes were there in ” shorts ” and gym. 
vests, ready for their first lesson in the noble 
art of rowing. At the start-off Mansbridge 
thought to lumself that he had taken a nice 
task upon himself, for the rowing of three of 
the boys was as raw as raw could be. How¬ 
ever, he set to work to “ jaw ” them into 
shape, and, warming to the work, gave them 
such a twisting that they remembered it for 
many a day. Bradshaw and Warley were 
also on board, keeping their eyes and ears 
open—Bradshaw watching the course 
steered, and Warley closely attending to 
what was said to each man, and trying to 
sec what the faults specified were. ll^ere 
were plenty of them ! Russell at three had 
apparently a strong desire to scrape the 
bottom of the river at every stroke, and his 
endeavours kept the boat on the roll nearly 
all the outing. Bow and two had each his 
many faults, which were dragged out into 
the light of day and ruthlessly exposed. Of 
course it was only to be expect<^ that the 
faults should be many and bad with such 
raw hands, but all the same at the conclusion 
of the outing Mansbridge expressed himself 
as entirely satisfied with the progress made. 

” There’s one thing about you kids—^you 
do try. It’s a pleasure to coach you, because 
what I say doesn’t go in at one ear and out 
at the other. If you keep it up, I believe 
you’ll soon lick into shape.” 

“ Will you take us out again, Mans¬ 
bridge ? ” asked Armstrong persuasively. 
••We’d be awfully obliged, you know.” 

“ Well, I like your keenness, and I don’t 
mind taking you out whenever I can spare 


the time. Let me see, I can’t do it on 
Monday, but if you’re at the Boathouse 
stripp^ all ready at six on Tuesday, I’ll 
take you out for half an hour or so before 
my crew comes down. Will that suit 
you ? ” 

“Yes, rather,” was the delighted chorus, 
and the Thirty-threes ran off delighted at 
securing so able an oar as Mansbridge to 
coach them for even one more lesson. 

This practice went on for a month or so 
without anything special to chronicle. 
Mansbridge was prevailed upon to coach the 
Tub Four for a good many practices, without 
their letting him get an inkling of what was 
going on. The boys made remarkable pro¬ 
gress under his able tuition, so much so, 
indeed, that he himself became quite 
interested in them. 

Armstrong and Warley had managed to 
persuade their comrades of the necessity of 
doing their practices in the early hours of 
the morning in order that their secret might 
be kept. In fact, no other plan could be 
found which offered the least chance of their 
keeping their work from becoming known 
and exciting inquiry and comment. There 
was a little demur to the proposal at first, 
but the keenness of all hands was so great 
that objections quickly vanished before the 
powerful arguments brought up in its 
support. 

The work at night was not allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the practices in the early morning, 
for the crew got afloat regularly, rain or 
shine, and had a good strong paddle. On 
these occasions, Bradshaw took charge of 
the rudder-lines, and Warley sprinted ^ong 
the bank, yelling his directions through a 
borrowed megaphone in quite a workman¬ 
like manner. It must be admitted that the 
turning out before breakfast had been a bit 
of a struggle at first, but by now the boys 
had quite mastered their inclinations to be 
abed as long as possible, and when called by 
one or other of their number they quickly 
tumbled out, donned their shorts, etc., and 
raced down to the Boathouse. Tom was 
getting quite interested in “ his boys,” as he 
called them. Their plucky endeavours to 
teach one another, and their boldness in 
making a bid for the Rutherford Cup before 
they had even commenced to learn the rudi¬ 
ments, delighted the old sportsman im¬ 
mensely, and he often gave Warley a few 
hints as to the faults of certain of the crew 
that helped not a little. The improvement 
made had been rapid and consistent, and the 
Thirty-threes thought that the time had 
now come when they could begin to learn to 
ait the light boat. They had been for ten 
days or more rowing on sliding seats and had 
mastered the intricacies of these contri¬ 
vances, at any rate to the extent that they 
could get a strong leg drive without pushing 
away their slides too soon. Tom, however, 
whose advice they often sought, advised 
them strongly not "to abandon the Tub Four 
work for a week more. As he said, they were 
improving every day in their present boat, 
and another week would give them such a 
sure stroke that they would be able to sit the 
Light Four with infinitely greater ease and 
comfort than would be the case at present. 

“ You’ll soon find, if you get into the 
light boat too soon, that it will roll so much 
that you won’t be able to put in a proper 
stroke. Then you’ll begin to contract all 
sorts of faults in your endeavours to keep 
your rowing comfortable while the boat is 
rolling. No, take my advice and stick to 
the Tub for another week at least.” 

They did take it, and when they took out 
the Light Four for the first time, they were not 
sorry they had done so. So light she was, 
that she seemed to answer with a roll to the 
least unsteady movement anyone made, and 


the greatest care had to be taken to keep 
their form at its best, or the rolling spoiled 
it for them. Still, they were well satisfied 
with their first outing, for no crabs were 
caught, not even by Russell—whose pro¬ 
pensities for deep rowing had not yet l^n 
entirely eratlicat^. 

Warley had paid his promised visit to the 
library, and had had a look at the conditions 
under which the Rutherford Challenge Cup 
had been offered for competition. There 
was nothing to say that only one crew could 
be entered from any one House, nor indeed 
were there any restrictions whatever laid 
down that should prevent any crew from 
entering that desired to do so. As a matter 
of fact, the regulations appeared to have 
originally been framed with the intention 
of making the contest as open and free as 
possible. Warley was greatly pleased with 
the result of his investigations, and carefuUy 
copied out the part relating to entries, for 
future use. In the event of their entry being 
about to be refused, it might be of service to 
have a copy of the regulations ready to bo 
produced, so as to prove that no restrictions 
were plaoed upon any number of crews enter¬ 
ing. Anyway, it co^d do no harm for them 
to have a copy by them. 

The practice of the crew went steadily on- 
The rate of progress was still maintained in 
spite of the change from a heavy to a light 
boat. Of course it was no longer possible to 
ask Mansbridge to coach them, as his 
suspicions would undoubtedly have b3en 
aroused had he seen them in a Light Four, so 
they had now to rely entirely upon Warley. 
That gentleman had, however, risen nobly to 
the occasion. He had devoured ” Wood- 
gate’s Rowing and Sculling,” and had it 
nearly by heart. He had watched the other 
crews l^ing coached, and studied their 
faults. He had, in fact, taken such paina^ 
to get up his subject that he had really 
become quite a respectable coach. At all 
events, he was quite good enough for a 
junior crew, and the Thirty-threes had come 
to have every confidence in him. He didn’t 
spare them by any means. If there was 
anything that didn’t please him in the row¬ 
ing, he soon dropped on the offender and 
m^e it so warm for him that he was only 
too glad to abandon the unlucky trick. In 
endeavouring to follow the views of some of 
the best authorities on rowing, he had tried 
hard to get a good swing and a strong leg 
drive. He knew that these things well done 
would cover a multitude of rowing sins, and 
so he had striven to drive home to his men 
the necessity for them to struggle up to 
the attainment of these two cardinal points. 
He had succeeded. The Thirty-threes were 
immensely keen and eager to learn, and they 
had slogged away at their work and done 
their best to follow stroke and coach in both 
example and precept. 

Armstrong had dropped into a good style, 
and could be thoroughly trust^ to give 
them a good stroke and keep a cool head in 
as hard a race as they were likely to get. 
He was a real “ sticker,” and could be reUed 
upon to lead them gallantly against the foe. 
The leg drive of the whole crew was as good 
as seen practised at Wavertree by any crew, 
and the swing was good and uniform. But 
it was perhaps their esprit de corps that was 
their chief asset. Used to holding together 
loyally in all sorts of escapades, they had 
such confidence in one another that they 
would work together like one man, and row 
with a keenness that few crews could excel. 

As regards fitness, the Thirty-threes left 
nothing to be desired. They had always 
been a pretty fit lot, but the constant prac¬ 
tice before breakfast had taken off every 
spare ounce of flesh, and made them as hard 
as nails and fit as fiddles. The only danger 
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was that they mi^ht overdo it, and Warley, 
ever on the safe side, had had a long talk 
with Armstrong on this point, and an agree¬ 
ment was come to that they should let their 
men eat more liberally than was usual with 
a crew in training, until a week or so before 
the event. Of course anything in the shape 
of “ tuck ” was barred, but they ware allowed 
a fairly b^sa rein with this exception. 

A good deal of interest was taken in watch¬ 
ing their rivals at practice and comparing 
their form. Lucas’s, the holtlers, appeared 
to be the bast crew on the water at present. 
Certainly they were superior to the official 
Stevenson crew, and if the latter were the 
only hope for the House there was precious 
little chance of the Cup coming back again 
this year. Apparently the rest of Steven¬ 
son’s were of the same opinion, for the 
general interest in the event had slackened, 
as it gradually became apparent that their 
champions were not at all likely to win. 
What interest was felt in the matter had been, 
for the most part, transferred to the contest 
between Lucas’s and Hargreaves’s, which 
was likely to produce an exciting tussle. 


CHAPTER in. 

We must pass over the next few weeks, 
during which the Thirty-threes continued 
their practice with unabated vigour. They 
had still managed to avoid arousing any¬ 
one’s suspicions, although they had once 
or twice been seen on the water before 
breakfast by stray boys from one or other 
of the Houses. No particular attention had, 
however, been paid them, and their secret 
was still their own. The boys had become 
delighted with their boat. As soon as they 
had learned to sit her properly, they had 
begun to realise with ever-increasing force 
that she was a real beauty. How the lads 
for whom she had originally been built had 
failed to appreciate her many good qualities 
our heroes were quite unable to understand. 
There was no doubt about it, the boat was 
equal, if not superior, to any of the boats 
possessed by their rivals. 

The day on which the strokes of the crews 
drew for heats and stations had now arrived. 
Although Armstrong could not take part in 
the draw, the Thirty-threes were still just as 
interested as if he could have done, because 
they themselves had much to gain or lose 
by the residt of the ceremony. Ckjnsequently 
they commiasioned Warley to be present to 
watch proceedings in their interests, and 
report to them as soon as possible. A 
meeting was then to bo held to discuss the 
situation, and make all the final arrange¬ 
ments necessary for their unofficial cntiy. 

Warley attended in due course, and after 
gleaning all the information he could, hurried 
off to join his comrades in the Longworth 
Woods, and tell them what he had heard. 
He found them at the old favourite spot, 
and, full of what he had learned, instantly 
broached the subject. 

“ Look here, you fellows, we shall have to 
make up our minds about tffis business sharp, 
83 let’s get to work at once. I propose Arm¬ 
strong takes the chair. Who seconds ? ” 

“ I second,” cried Scott. 

” Right you are. Any objections ? ” 

None being forthcoming, Armstrong was 
cequeeted to take the “ chair,” and promptly 
sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree. The 
others clustered eagerly round, anxious to 
hear the result of the draw. 

” You know, you fellows, that it has been 
usual to row only two crews in the heats ? 
Well, this year they are going to row three in 
one of the heats, so as to avoid a bye. You 
see, with only five crews in, as they think, 
there would be two heats, with two crews in 
' ach, and a bye for the fifth crew. Then 
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there would have to be a semi-final and an¬ 
other bye, so that one crew might get into 
the final without having had a race at all, 
while the crew it was rowing against had 
already rowed twice. Several of the fellows 
spoke very strongly against this, so it was 
decided to row three crews in the first heat 
and two in the second, thus leaving two for 
the final. You know the river is shallow and 
wide down the South Reach, and it was 
thought that there would be no difficulty in 
rowing three crews if no one else w-‘re allowed 
to go out on the water during the race. Any¬ 
way, that w<ia how it Was settled. Now, how 
does this affect us, you fellows ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t see that it will hurt us,” replied 
Armstrong. “ If there arc three crews in 
the heat they must have three stake boats 
moored at the starting post for the send-off. 
When the second heat comes on and the two 
crews take their places at their proper 
stations, we can come up and take the stake 
boat that’s left—see ? ” 

“ That’s all very well,” grumbled Warley; 

” but suppose the man in the third stake 
boat, the one that won’t be wanted for the 
second heat and the final, pulls up his 
anchor and sculls away home, what then ? 
Where shall we be if we come up to the start¬ 
ing post, and find no boat moored ready for 
us ? ” 

” Oh, that’s easily managed, old man. 
We’ve only got to find out which stake boats 
are going to be used in the second heat, and 
then we can interview the man in the other 
one and offer him something if he will stop 
where he is for an hour or two longer. That 
affair won’t give us much trouble, I'11 
guarantee.” 

“ That’s the idea,” cried Scott. ” If we 
offer the man half-a-crown he’ll stay there for 
the rest of the day, like a shot.” 

“ Well, I suppose it’s all right,” responded 
Warley, ” but there’s one little thing that’s 
worrying me a bit. You remember I said 
that it had been suggested that no boats be 
allowed on the water during the race ? Well, 
how about us ? Will they let us go out ? ” 

Consternation for a few minutes reigned . 
among the Thirty-threes. Their cherishwl 
hopes seemed likely to be dashed to the 
ground at the very last moment. If the fiat 
went forth that no boats were allowed to be 
on the water during the races, there was little 
doubt but that Tom would be forbidden to 
allow any boats to be launched. How was 
this most serious difficulty to be overcome ? 

” I think wo might be able to get over 
this little trouble,” said Warley, after a short 
silence, during which everyone looked ex¬ 
tremely glum, ” by taking out our boat very 
early. If we go to Tom about a hour and a 
half before the first heat, he would, I should 
say, let us have the boat, as we could e^ily 
be back before the race came on. Anyway, 
he couldn’t get into a row for letting us have 
it then. Once afloat, we could take the boat up 
the river out of sight, and wait until our turn 
came. How do you think that would do ? ” 

” Al,” cried Bradshaw. ” You and I 
could take the boat out, Warley, and row 
her up the river to some place where Arm¬ 
strong and the other fellows were ready to 
get into her. They would then be quite 
fresh for the race.” 

” That seems a likely plan,” agreed the 
chairman. ” If Tom would let you two 
fellows have the boat, you could certainly 
make shift to row her up to some place 
arranged beforehand. We could then get 
into her as soon as our heat came on, and 
paddle gently down with the current, arriving 
at the poet quite fresh. I think Tom will 
let you have the boat all right, because he is 
desperately excited about our crew going in, 
and I believe he would be jolly glad to see 
us win.” 


” Won’t the other fellows be astonish^ 
when they see us coming up from nowhere in 
particular! ” cried Scott, amid a murmur of 
agreement. “ But the Doctor won’t like his 
order about not going on the water being 
broken, will he ? ” 

‘‘ Let’s hope he won’t think about it when 
he sees us lined up ready for the start,” said 
Armstrong. “ What a fellow you are, 
Scott, for worrying about things that needn’t 
concern us.” 

” They’ll concern us if we get a thousand 
lines apiece for breaking lules,” retorted 
Scott. 

No one else seemed to think that there wsis 
much to be feared from breaking the rules, 
.so the discussion of Warley’s plan was con¬ 
tinued, and it was finally put to the meeting 
and carried, that the boat should be taken 
out by Bradshaw and Warley and rowed up 
ready for their comrades’ use when the 
moment for action arrived. 

“ What about stations ? ” asked Scott, 
after this point had been .settled. “ How 
.shall we get on ? I suppose we shall have to 
take what’s left after the other fellows have 
had the pick ? ” 

” Of course we shall,” responded the chair¬ 
man. ” We knew all along that we should 
have to put up with what we could get. The 
two crews already in the second heat will 
row one on the Wavertree bank and the other 
on the Linkshire side. If we are allowed to 
row, that will mean one centre station, but 
the umpire may not let us have it. In fact, 
I expect we shall get the station correspond¬ 
ing with the stake boat we come up to. 
Anyway, we can't do anything about that 
beforehand; we shall have to leave it all to 
the day of the race.” 

” Is there anything else to discuas. Mr. 
Chairman ? ” asked W’arley, after a long pause. 

‘‘ I don’t think so. Bi.t there are one or 
two things I should like to .say to you fellows. 
You know that after that affair of the ghost, 
when we fooled the whole school, we became 
a bit unpopular. Well, some cf the fellows, 
a lot of them in fact, still feel very sore about 
that, and they’d like to have something to 
throw in our faces, so we mustn't give them 
a chance of finding anything to take hold of. 
Just imagine what they’d say if we lost the 
race, after making a fuss at the start so as 
to ^ allowed to row! Why, we should 
never hear the last of it! No,” cried Arm¬ 
strong, with increasing earnestness, we 
simply mvH win, you fellows. We should be 
the laughing-stock of the "whole school if we 
made asses of ourselves after taking such a lot 
of trouble to keep everything so secret. We 
ab^lutely must win. Make up your mind.s 
to that, and row like men. I’ll do my part if 
I kill myself, and you fellows must back me 
up to the la^ ounce of muscle and the last 
drop of breath in your bodies.” 

Tlie Thirty-threes were strongly moved by 
Armstrong’s appeal, and assured him that 
they would strain every nerve to score a win, 
and not give their enemies a chance to sneer 
at th^m. There could be no dov.bt that they 
meant what they said. All of them had a 
strong affection for Armstrong and the rest 
of their comrades, and they were ready to 
work hard and unselfishly for the common 
weal. Besides, were they not also fightii^ 
for Stevenson’s ? This fact added to their 
keenness and determination to win. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The day of the race broke fair and cool, and 
every'one, at least in the Lo"Wer School, was 
delighted at the prospect of a good day for 
the exciting contests in the struggle for the 
Rutherford Cup. The first heat was fixed 
at 2.30 in the afternoon—it was a Saturday 
of course—and the second followed at 3.30. 
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The final was at six o’clock the same day. 
The Thirty-threes found that they would have 
just time enough to see the first heat rowed 
off before quietly walking back to the place 
where their boat had been successfully 
taken by Bradshaw and Warley. Tom had 
raised not the smallest objection when they 
had applied for the boat; in fact it was 
believed that he would have let them have it 
at any time, so excited was he at the ap¬ 
proaching fight. Still it vras thought advisable 
to stick to their original plan, as they might 
have been stopped by one of the masters 
even after they had got safely launched. 

The first heat showed Lucas’s to be a 
rattling strong lot, for their crew asserted 
its superiority over its rivals in unmistakable 
fashion. The boat led from the start, and 
was never troubled by the other two cicWs at 
any point in the race. In fact, the first heat 
was rather a hollow affair, as it turned out. 
Stevenson’s was-one of the defeated crews— 
in truth, it must be admitted that they came 
in last! The cheers of the Lucas faction 
were long and triumphant, but Stevenson’s 
were quiet and cha.stened in spirit. Still 
they were not as disappointed as they might 
have been, for they had hardly expect^ their 
men to win—but to come in last in the heat 
even! 

Half an hour later the Thirty-threes were 
on board their craft, and quietly paddling 
down to the starting point. 

The umpire was an old Wavertree boy 
who had had a famous career in the rowing 
world after leaving the College and going to 
Oxford. In his launch were the Doctor and 
^ wife and the Heads of the several Houses. 
At 3.20, Hargreaves’s and Dale’s crews rowed 
smartly up, and after a few minutes’ backing 
and paddling, took their places at the Link- 
shire and centre stake boats. At the same 
moment the Thirty-threes came paddling 
down-stream, and likewise proceeded to 
take up their position at the boat moored on 
the Wavertree station. At first the watch¬ 
ing crowd was dumb with surprise. What¬ 
ever crew was this ? Had it not been under¬ 
stood that only two crews were in ? There 
must be some mistake. Then it was ob¬ 
served that the crew was entirely made up 
of the boys who had made themselves so 
thoroughly felt as the occupants of Dor¬ 
mitory 33, and it gradually dawned upon the 
gaping lads that they were going to witness 
another daring exploit from the same set. 
Some soon found their tongues : 

“ Now then, you kids, what are you doing 
there ? Clear out, if you don’t want to get 
sunk! ” 

** They’re bluffing,” cried another lad. 
” They know they won’t be allowed to row, 
so they’re going to pretend that if they had 
they could have won.” 

Other remarks were even less compli¬ 
mentary, and many wrathful voices were 
heard calling upon the crew to ” make them¬ 
selves scarce ” or ” they’d find themselves 
where they didn’t like,” etc. etc. 

The coolness of the Thirty-threes under 
both threats and badinage was really a thing 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. Arm¬ 
strong made his final preparations for the 
race with a deliberation and care that added 
greatly to the exasperation of the onlookers. 
He seemed, indeed, to be quite unaware of 
their existence. The other members of the 
crew took their cue from him, and treated the 
whole affair as though it were quite a com¬ 
mon-place occurrence. The rival crews were 
perhaps more surprised than anyone. They 
seemed, however, to think that the advent 
of this new crew was merely an elaborate 
joke that would stand self-confessed as soon 
as the umpire and his launch hove in sight. 
Consequently, thev did not take any more 
notice than to make a few sneering remarks 
about the ” kids ” of Dormitory 33, and to 


suggest that they would do better if they 
stuck to ” ghosts ” or some other humbug. 

The umpire’s launch had gone up-stream 
a few hundred yards, and then leisurely 
turned and made its way back to the post 
under easy steam. The Thirty-threes had 
passed the launch a few minutes before, but 
its occupants were so busy chatting together 
that they had either pa.ssed unseen, or, if 
noticed, had been casually taken for one of 
the other crews. Now the launch had gently 
steamed down to within a dozen yards of the 
waiting crews, and the umpire stepped for¬ 
ward into the bows of the boat prepared to 
start them on their way. 

All appeared to be quite ready. The 
crowd had ceased its badinage and groans, 
and wa.s waiting to .see what would happen. 

” Get ready,” rang out, and the crews 
hashed into the ready position. Dale’s and 
Hargreaves’s too surprised to protest at the 
presenee of the interlopers. 

“ Are you ready ? ” There was a stiffening 
of backs and a tension of muscles. 

” G-” ** Go ” was almost out of the 

umpire’s mouth, and one man had raised his 
oar from the water ready for the plunge, 
when it suddenly dawned upon him that 
three crews were waiting for the word where 
he had expected to see only two ! 

“ Easy ! ” he cried to his engineer. Then, 
turning to the Doctor, ” I understood, sir, 
that only two crews were rowing in this heat. 
Isn’t that the case ? ” 

” Yes, yes, that is so,” cried the Doctor. 
” Why, I didn’t notice there were three until 
this moment. There must be some mistake.” 

“I’ll soon see where the mistake lies, sir, 
if you’ll excuse me,” growled the umpire. 
Turning to the waiting crews he shouted : 

“ Dale’s! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the response from Jackson, 
the stroke of Dale’s boat, and a grin passed 
along the crew from cox to bow. 

“ Haqgreaves’s ! ” 

“ Here, sir,” responded Adams Junior for 
his crew, as he turned and eyed the Thirty- 
threes expectantly. 

The tension at this moment was tre¬ 
mendous. The crowd on both banks of 
the river held their breaths, waiting for 
the inevitable explosion. Lucas’s and Har¬ 
greaves’s strain^ their necks to see the 
humiliation of their foolhardy rivals. Only 
the said rivals seemed not to feel the elec¬ 
tricity in the air. Armstrong was apparently 
profiting by the moment’s pause to tighten 
the strap of his stretcher, to all appearances 
unconscious of anything unusual happening. 
Scott at this moment actually conjured up a 
yawn, which, if it was not natural, was quite 
an artistic counterfeit. Russell and Archer 
seemed to have no idea what the stoppage was 
about, and only Bradshaw showed the least 
sign of nervousness. Then the storm broke. 

“ Hi, you there! What on earth is that 
crew ? ” 

Armstrong looked up coolly. “ Steven¬ 
son’s, sir.” 

The calmness of the reply took the umpire 
aback. “ Stevenson’s ? ” Turning to the 
Doctor, who had now come up into the bows 
of the launch, “ Is there a crew from Steven¬ 
son’s in this heat, sir ? I thought that one 
of the crews in the last heat represented that 
House.” 

The Doctor, with a frown on his face, 
leaned over the side of the boat and called to 
the waiting boat, whose occupants seemed 
only now to have become aware that anything 
was amiss. 

“ Armstrong, what is that boat doing in 
this race ? Who gave you permission to 
come here ? ” 

“ We’re in for the Rutherford Challenge 
Cup, sir. We understood that it was open to 
crews from the Lower School We’re all 
from the Lower School, sir.” 


“ But whose permission did you obtain ? ” 

“ We did not ask for any permission. The 
rules for the race didn't say anything about 
it, sir.” 

The Doctor now recollected that he had 
purposely framed the rules for this contest in 
order to make it as free and open as possible. 
So this was the result! Of course the boat 
could not be allowed to race, but really it 
was most annoying that his own rules should 
be quoted against him—correctly, too. 

Warley, who was watching closely from 
the bank to see bow affairs were proceeding, 
now thought that the time had come for him 
to create a little diversion. The Doctor 
seemed to be hesitating. Perhaps he could 
strike in and help him to make up his mind. 

“ Yah, they’re afraid of the Thirty-threes 
and daren’t let them row! They think they’ll 
win !!’ Then, with a sudden inspiration, he 
strove to enlist the sympathies of the 
Stevenson boys in favour of the crew: 
“ Hurrah for Stevenson’s! Why not let 
their second crew row ? Jolly shame ! ” 

The response from the boys of Stevenson’s 
was ready and decidedly noisy. A hubbub 
arose all along both banks within earshot. 
Some boys cheered for the boat, others 
shouted for the crew to be alloweil to race, 
while cries of “ Funk ! ” punctuated the din. 

The Doctor had turned to consult his col¬ 
leagues. “ Did you know that this crew was 
practising for the race, Stevenson ? ” 

“No, sir; I haven’t heard a word about 
such a thing. I don’t think they can have 
done any real practice, or I should certainly 
have heard about it. If I might suggest it, 
sir, I think that if you allowed them to row 
it would be a good lesson for them, as they 
cannot stand the least chance against two 
crews that have been properly trained, like 
Dale’s and Hargreaves’s. They will probably 
be left behind right from the start, and the 
ridicule of the other boys will be a sufficient 
punishment to them for their astonishing 
impudence. Besides, if we don’t let them 
row they will claim a moral victory—say 
we were afraid of them and so forth; you 
hear what their supporters on the bank are 
saying already ? ” 

“ Yes, I think that will be a good plan. 
It will also get me out of a little difficulty 1 
was in as regards the rules, for I don’t like to 
go against regulations I framed myself, and 
they certainly do not forbid any number of 
crews entering.” 

“ Umpire, we have decided to let the third 
crew row. Will you kindly make any ar¬ 
rangements you think fit ? I am extremely 
sorry you have been put to so much trouble.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, sir. I’m glad 
they’re to row, for I should like to see them 
soundly beaten for their cheek. They don’t 
seem to stand much chance, for they’re 
evidently considerably lighter than the other 
crews. 

“ Now then, pay attention! All three 
crews will row in this heat—Dale's on the 
Linkshire station, Hargreaves’s centre, and 
Stevenson’s on the Wavertree station. Do 
you all understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” came the immediate response. 

“ Get ready.” 

“ Are you ready T ” 

“ Go! ” 

Simultaneously twelve oars dipped into 
the water and the crews were off! The 
shouting from the shore was prodigious. The 
news that a hitch had occun^ had brought 
many boys from farther down the river to 
swell the crowd. Stevenson’s Were Wild 
with delight. After the last humiliating 
defeat of their crew they had still another 
chance. They didn't stop to think much 
about the prowess of their present crew as 
oarsmen. It was enough for them that the 
crew was rowing, and composed of the 
Thirty-threes, who had impreraed the whol' 
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of their House with a very wholesome respect, 
if not with something more. 

Dale’s and Hargreaves's rowed 38 strokes 
in the first minute to the 37 put in by the 
Thirty-threes. Armstrong was rowing well 
within himself and holding bis men steady 
and cool behind him. Although rowing a 
slower stroke, the boat kept on even terms 
with Hargreaves’s, which in the centre 
station had the best of the current, while 
Dale’s had fallen slightly behind. Didn't 
Stevenson’s just yell when they saw that 
their boat was holding its own ! Helter- 
skelter along the bank the boys rushed, trying 
to keep up with the flying boats, to see as 
much of the race as they possibly could. 

Warley, who carried the borrowed mega¬ 
phone, hadn’t waited where he was for the 
start. No, he had just stopped long enough 
to see that the crew was to be allow^ to row, 
and then he had elbowed his way out of the 
crowd and sprinted along the bank beyond 
the press. He could watch the start from a 
distance, and then double along the bank to 
the three-quarter-mile mark, which he knew 
was practically certain to witness the most 
crucial point in the whole race. There was 
not much advantage in the stations, except 
as regards the centre station having the bc^t 
of the current, for the course was a very 
straight one; but at the three-quarter-mile 
point the final telling spurt must come. 

Looking back occa.sionally, Warley could 
see that the Thirty-threes were gallantly 
holding their own with Hargreaves’s, while 
Dale’s bad fallen hopelessly in the rear. 
Which of the two was ahead ? He could 
hardly see, but apparently Hargreaves’s now 
held a slight advantage. At the three- 
quarter-mile he rushed to the water’s edge. 
The boats had now drawn close and he coidd 
see that the Thirty-threes were behind by 
about the length of the forward canvas! 
Regardless of consequences, Warley, in his 
excitement as the boats foamed by, rushed 
into the river thigh-deep, ready to give them 
a parting cheer through the megaphone. 
The Thirty-threes were on his side of the 
water and their straining oars were barely 
two feet away. Now was their last chance of 
going ahead ! Raising the megaphone to his 
lips Warley yelled with all his might— 

” Armstrong, put it on, man—^for all you're 
worth ! Pull, Thirty-threes ! ” 

Armstrong had played a waiting game. 
He knew that his men could get a good 
swing and a fine leg-drive into a long and 
steady stroke, and he had given it them. 
Although going at a more easy stroke than 
their opponents, they had still managed to 
almost hold their own, and when Warley’s 
tremendous yell through the megaphone 
sm >te upon their ears, Armstrong determined 
to let them have it. Quickening his stroke, 
he called upon his men for the final effort. 
Nobly they an3W.;red. The boat simply 
lifted with each stroke, as the boys put every 
ounce they possessed into the work. Foot 
by foot the advantage Hargreaves’s held 
was swallowed up, and the Thirty-threes 
began to go ahead. Adams knew that the 
moment had come for him to call upon his 
men to answer that spurt, but for the life of 
him he couldn’t do it. He hadn't the 
” steam ” left. The stroke he had set had 
been too fast for him to have much left in 
him after three-quarters of a mile, and the 
most he could do was to hold on as before. 
So the Thirty-threes crept ahead bit by bit. 
At the mile they had a full length to spare, 
and at the post, a hundred yards or so away, 
they finished easy winners by a length and 
a half. 

As the boat shot past the winning-post and 
began to easy up, Armstrong turned to his 
men and held up his hand— 

“ Three cheers for Hargreaves’s and a jolly 
good race! ” 


“ Hip-hip-huirah! ” rang out, and the 
cheers were given as heartily as the lads’ 
heaving chests would allow. Hargreaves’s 
were too done to respond, but their stroke, 
whose head was bowed over his oar in ex¬ 
haustion, held up his hand in acknowledg¬ 
ment of their rivals’ courtesy. 

The scene at the finish is difficult to 
describe. Most of the spectators simply 
didn't know what the crew was that had so 
easily romped in ahead of their opponents, 
and it was not until the pack of runners had 
arrived that their doubts were dispelled. 
The Stevenson contingent were delighted at 
a win, naturally, but their delight was in¬ 
creased by its totally unexpected nature. 
Their frantic applause was shared in by 
nearly everyone, at least in the Lower School, 
and the Thirty-threes were absolutely 
mobbed by crowds of yelling boys as they 
t3ok their craft back to the boathouse and 
left her in Tom’s charge until the hour for 
the final arrived. 

“ Look at Tom’s face,” whispered Arm¬ 
strong to his cox'un, as the boat shot up to 
the hothouse steps; ‘‘ isn't it a picture ? ” 

It was. There could be no doubt that the 
old sportsman was as pleased as if he had 
won the race himself. 

“ I knew you would do it, sir,” he said to 
Armstrong, in a hoarse, chuckling whisper. 
“ Before you started I could have sworn 
you'd win, but when you passed here only a 
few feet behind and hanging on like grim 
death 1 absolutely knew it. Just the right 
sort of stroke you set, sir. Not too fast, 
but long and lively. With a hard drive with the 
legs—that's the very thing you want. Now 
you’ve got to look out in the next—mark my 
words. 1 don’t want to discourage you, sir, 
but you’ll have to work harder against 
Lucas's lot.” 

” Right you are, Tom, so wc will! ” 

The boat was carried up through a surging 
crowd of Lower School boys, who wanted to 
see the crew which had ” bluffed ” the 
umpire into allowing them to row, and then 
actually scored a win. Some of the Steven¬ 
son boys were anxious to know whether 
the crew considered the win as a win for 
the Thirty-threes only or for Stevenson’s, 
and their anxieties had to be set at rest by 
an emphatic declaration that the race was 
Stevenson’s and no one else’a 

The business-like Warley collared Arm¬ 
strong as soon as the boat was housed— 

” What about the couple of hours from 
now to the time we get ready for the final, 
Armstrong ? ” 

” Why, I suppose we had better loaf about 
and have a bite or two, eh ? ” 

” Yes, old man, we must get our fellows 
away from this mob and give them something 
to eat at once ; then they’ll be fit and strong 
for six o’clock. You know they’ll get too 
excited if they stay here amid all this fuss, 
and then they’ll be tired and fagged when we 
have our big fight. Let’s get ’em away at 
once and make ’em take things quietly.” 

” You’re right, W’arley. We mustn’t leave 
anything undone, because Tom says we shall 
have a tougher fight in the final. Come 
along, let's collar our boya” 

The Thirty-threes were dragged out of the 
circle of their admirers by main force, and, 
after some light refreshments had been dis¬ 
posed of, the party strolled quietly away into 
the wooda There the forthcoming contest 
was quietly discussed. 

” We shall have to draw for stations in 
the final, shan't we, Armstrong ? ” inquired 
Scott 

” Yes; but I don’t think it’ll matter which 
station we get, as there isn’t much in it on a 
fine day like thia There’s no wind to speak 
of, you know.” 

” I tell you what,” broke in Warley; ” we 
shall have a better station than in the heat, 


in any case. You see, Hargreaves’s had the 
centre, with the best of the current; but now, 
with only two crews, there will be no centre 
station, and each crew will get about the 
same amount of stream—see ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, that's so, old man; I hadn’t thought 
of that! ” cried Armstrong. ” That’ll help 
us quite a lot. I wonder whether Tom had 
thought of it when he said we should have 
such a hard fight in the final ? ” 

CHAPTER V. 

Ten minutes short of six saw the rival 
crews putting out from the boathouse. The 
draw had resulted in Lucas’s gaining the 
Wavertree station, while the Lii^hire side 
fell to the lot of our heroes. Tom breathed 
words of encouragement into ‘‘his boys’ ” ears 
as he sent them afloat, and predict a win 
if they fought hard from start to finish and 
rowed themselves right out. They were 
already fully prepared to do that, for they 
had earnestly resolved to row their best and 
put up a game fight for their House. 

The crews paddled upstream, turned, and 
moored to their respective boats without a 
hitch. Lucas’s eyed their opponents with 
supercilious superiority, or so it seemed to 
their rivals, and rppear^ to think that there 
was really only one crew in the race. 

Alas for the liopes of the Thirty-threes I 
Their luck seemed to be out from the very 
start! They had never been used to starting 
from a stake-boat, for their heat was the first 
time they had had such an experience. For¬ 
tunately for them in the heat, Warley bad 
impressed upon them the difference between 
starting from a stationary boat and starting 
when floating along with the stream, and 
they had made their first attempt quite suc¬ 
cessfully. In the excitement of the final, 
however, Russell forgot his instructions, and 
prepared for the start in his usual manner. 
Ck>nsequently, as he sat motionless, with his 
oar at the feather, awaiting the start, the 
flowing stream bore down his oar unnoticed, 
and the word “Go” brought catastrophe upon 
himself and his chums. His oar refused to 
properly lift and turn, and w’hen he swung his 
weight upon it, down it went deeply, dragging 
the side of the light craft level with the water's 
edge. Scott, at bow, of course, could not clear 
his water, and for a few moments the boat 
stopped almost dead. Those valuable mo¬ 
ments ! The other crew made a good start and 
left their mark like clockwork, swinging down 
the reach at a spanking pace and grinning 
with amusement at the hopeless plight of 
their rivab as they struggled in their wake. 

After the loss of a couple of strokes Russell 
cleared his blade, and Scott w^as able to 
follow suit. Armstrong, sick w'ith disgust 
and impatience, c^ain swung out in hia 
customary style and began to chase after their 
lucky opponents. But their troubles were 
not quite ended yet. The crabs caught by 
both bow-side men had swung the boat’s head 
round, and Bradshaw had to drag hard on 
his rudder lines to keep her from luring into 
the bank. As soon as she was straight, the 
loss occasioned by that unlucky start could 
be seen. A length and a quarter, at least, 
had been lost—and against a stronger crew 
than they had had to fight before, too ! 

” How—do we—stand ? ” gasped Arm¬ 
strong as he swung to and fro, pulling with a 
savage intensity that was not without its 
effect on the men behind him. 

” Over a length behind, but holding our 
own,” responded Bradshaw, who was as white 
as a sheet but as steady as a rock. 

The boat was now travelling smoothly and 
well, and the men were losing the nervousness 
caused by their shocking start. An obser¬ 
vant onlooker would have said that, in spite 
of appearances, the race would be a close one, 
for Lucas's had to row all out to keep their 
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commanding lead. The accident at the start 
had gained for the Thirty-threes the sym¬ 
pathy of the bulk of the spectators, and the 
air rang with shouts of encouragement to 
them to persevere in their stern chase. 

At the half-mile the position as regards the 
Thirty-threes had slightly changed for the 
better. The clear water between the crews 
had been wiped out and the leaders were only 
a bare length ahead. This was a good omen, 
for Armstrong ha<l not changed his long 
stroke by a hair’s-breadth. His men were 
swinging behind him with all their old 
courage and hardihood, strengthened by the 
feeling of desperation that had travelled for¬ 
ward from stroke to bow. 

At the three-quarter-mile, still no consider¬ 
able change in the positions of the crews. 
Lucas’s were going all they knew. Their 
stroke had dctermine<l to keep his lead at all 
costs, and had plied them with spurt after 
spurt, and had managed to hold his own but 
for, perhaps, a foot or two gained and held 
by the pursuing crew. 

Four hundred yartls from the finish, and 
still Lucas’s were almost a length to the good, 
and still Armstrong made no sign and no 
change in his order^ swing. 

Three hundred yards from the post some¬ 
thing like an electric shock passed from stern 
to bow of the Stevenson Iwat. Armstrong 
had turned his head and given a hoarse roar 
of encouragement, then spun his oar forward 
for a faster stroke. His men were ready and 
waiting—almost mutinous, in fact, that no 
chance had been given them of wiping off some 
of their enemies’ score. The oars swung 
out to the spurt and all their slumbering 
energies awoke into play. The boat darted 
forward amid a shout from the shore that 
announced that the effort was seen. Lucas’s 
stroke tried to answer with a quicker stroke. 
His tired men strove to follow, but the pace 
was too fast and their form began to break. 


But could the Thirty-threes win even now ? 
The post was but a hundred yards away, 
and still the forward canvas of Lucas’s boat 
showed in front. Again Armstrong spurted, 
and again his men responded, with energies 
strengthened by a new and mighty hope. 
Hurrah ! They were level! But surely the 
post was reached ? No, a last desperate 
stroke sent them w'hizzing to the front, and 
amid storms of cheering the post was passed 
to a win for Stevenson’s by two feel t 

We must pass over the scene at the finish 
—it was indescribable. Stevenson’s went 
wild with excitement, and all lingering feel¬ 
ings of animosity against the notorious 
Thirty-threes ware dispelled from every 
heart. Mr. Stevenson himself was extremely 
gratified that his House had won, although 
his gratification was a little tempered by the 
fact of the win having been gained by the 
unofficial crew. However, the Cup was won, 
and surely that was the main thing. Clap¬ 
ping Armstrong on the back as soon as the 
crew landed, he was the first to congratulate 
him on his performance and to wish him 
success in all his future races. Shaking 
hands with all the other members of the 
crew, he thanked them for bringing the House 
to the front in so brilliant a manner after 
such a disheartening start. In fact, Mr. 
Stevenson appeared to be in such a happy 
mood that Armstrong ventured to hope that 
they might be allow^ to return to their own 
old dormitory. 

“ Well, m see the Doctor about it. 
You’ve certainly earned some reward from 
me, and if you’ll undertake to drop pillow- 
fights and ghosts I’ll see that you get what 
you want.” 

The Doctor was a little piqued at the crew 
which had entered in so irregular a manner 
winning his cherished Cup; but when Mr. 
Stevenson approached him and told him of 
the Thirty-threes’ request, he generously 


agreed to let bygones be bygones and to 
allow them to return to their old room. 

The Cup was promptly presented to the 
winning crew that evening by Mrs. Ruther¬ 
ford, amid the acclaiming voices of the whole 
College, and, as promptly, handed over by 
Armstrong to Mr. Stevenson to be kept in 
safety as the trophy of his House. 

That night Mr. Stevenson paid Dormi¬ 
tory 33 a visit of congratulation. He found 
the worthy six entertaining a select circle of 
admirers with a full and particular account 
of their practices and that afternoon’s effort. 
The select circle disappeared with remarkable 
celerity on Mr. Stevenson’s entrance, and the 
six found themselves alone with the House 
Master. 

Any doubts, however, they might have 
felt at being found breaking the rules, al¬ 
though in a comparatively mild manner, so 
soon after being reinstated, were quickly 
dispelled by his cordial manner, and bis 
evident interest in the story he invited, of 
how they came to think of matching them¬ 
selves against the trained crews of the Lower 
School. Warley had, perhaps, been left some¬ 
what in the cold in that day’s events, but 
after the tale was finished Mr. Stevenson 
gladdened his heart by remarking that his 
comrades owed him a great debt of gratitude, 
as undoubtedly his coaching had b^n one of 
the main factors in that day’s remarkable 
success. 

Before leaving, the master again shook 
hands all round, and remarked that he was 
very pleased that the Thirty-threes had taken 
up athletics so strongly, as he was sure that 
they would now have no longer the desire 
to carry out any more harebrained exploits, 
such as that which had convulsed the school 
a few short months before. Was he right ? 
We may see. 

[the end.] 
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THE MASTER'S LESSON: 

AN OLD BOY’S STORY. 


By HAROLD MURRAY, 

Autftor of “ The Saint," "The Neio Boy" "Christ and the Crowd" tie. 


CHAFTEB I. 

I don’t suppose it often happens that a 
boy teaches a master to any great 
extent. That such a thing is possible is 
clearly proved by the case of Mr. Julyan. I 
don’t want to brag about it at all. 1 will 
Just tell you what happened. 

It’s a good many years now since I 
arrived, a typical little greenhorn, at 
Sancotes School. I was very much tied to 
mother’s apron strings, I was beastly 
home-sick, and I got unmercifully teased by 
the silly clowns'(there may be some in your 
school) who seem to think a chap is fair game 
if he talks reverently of ” my mother,” 
instead of gassing in an indifferent way about 
” the mater.” I shouldn’t mention this, 
only it has something to do with the story. 

Mr. Julyan was one of the six masters at 
Sancotes. From the very first day I spent 
under him in the Lower Third he aroused 
my curiosity. I can hear now the note of 
authority with which, when T was in a browm 
study, he suddenly doubled me up like a 
jockey over the old, scarred desk on my 
first day at the boarding school. ” You 
there with the spectacles! ” (Sorry to say 
I had to wear ’em.) “ You won’t get much 
education by staring out of the window ! ” 


Now, at our day school at Middleborough 
tne masters had been roughish fellows. 
They would have said, ” You theer ! ” not 
” You the-ah! ” as Mr. Julyan did. They 
would have bawled at me for looking ” out 
o' the winder.” Mr. Julyan was certainly 
not slovenly in speech. 

After a while I stole a glance at him, and 
came to the conclusion that he was not 
slovenly in appearance, either. It was his 
face that seem^ wrong somehow. It didn’t, 
so to speak, fit the voice. You wouldn’t 
expect to see a man who said ‘‘ You the-ah,” 
like an aristocrat, looking so wretchedly 
seedy. The holidays didn’t seem to have 
done him much good, and his heavy eyes 
and general appearance made me put him 
down as a chap who had had a jolly bad 
night. 

That was what I said to Tommy when 
wo were going into the dining-hall—Tomp¬ 
kins II., I mean. He wasn t a new kid, 
like myself, but he came to Sancotes a term 
before, and he also was a native of Middle- 
borough, so we were good chums. 

“ You mean old Julia ? ” said Tommy, 
with an irreverence I was not yet capable of. 
” Queer sort of customer, isn’t he ? The 
chaps used to plague him like anything, but 
they don’t now. I guess they’re sort of sorry 


for him. Of course you know they do say 
he-” 

He seemed as if about to tell me more, 
but checked himself. I didn’t see him again 
until later in the day, when I found him 
in the playroom, extracting certain sticky 
treasures from his locker, which smelt 
abominably, as most of them did, of stali 
cake and pastry. 

“ Have some stickjaw, Simmons ? ” he 
said, holding up a shining mess. Paper 
won’t come off, but never mind—chew the 
paper with it, it’s just as good. Look here. 
I’ll mve you a tip: if you want the cha])s 
to be jolly affec'tionate, display your 
tuck. They’ve been round me like flies. 
You should see ’em when I get a hamper 
from home! You’d never think there was 
so much love showered about in this wretched 
hole-” 

“ I’ve got some home-made peppermints,” 
I volunteered. ” Come'n have some.” 

” Right you are 1 ” Tommy slammed 
down the lid of the odorous locker, slipped 
on a little padlock, and followed me across 
the playroom. 

“ What number are you ? Twenty-three ? 

‘ Convict 23 1 ’ Rotten old boxes, aren’t 
they ? Chap who bad 23 last was mad on 
crawling things. Tried to tame frogs. 
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Once found a snake in the woods and kept it 
in here most of last term, but the poor 
b?ggar died-” 

1 didn’t care for this much. 1 knew at 
least one person who would have been 
horrified at the thought of her cc'’*“*'ry being 
stowed in the death-bed of a snake. But 
I liked Tommy, especially when he praised 
the home-made peppermints, which, to tell 
the truth, advertised themselves pretty 
loudly when you’d had some. 

“ They’re strong,” I said, “ but mother 
says they’re good for you—^and there are 
worse stinks than that, any way.” 

“ Ra-ther! ” agreed Tommy. “ Just 
wait till the lab.’s in full go. That’ll make 
you sit up.” 

Just then Mr. Julyan came strolling 
through the playroom. He glanced at us, 
and then addresi^ me. 

“ You’re a new boy, aren’t you ? ” 

As far as the toffee would allow me I made 
a gurgling sound meant to represent “ Yes, 
sir.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

** Middleborough, sir.” 

Tommy would have it afterwards that the 
very name of the place seemed to make him 
jump—what they call a *‘ start ” in the 
novels. I didn’t notice anything. 

“ H’m,” said Mr. Julyan, clearing his 
throat and staring hard. ” Middleborough ? 
I seem to know the place. I—I must have 
passed through there some time or other.” 

“ A busy place, sir,” I ventured proudly. 
I noticed he was looking at the paper bag I 
had in my hand. ” Peppermints, sir,” I 
explained. “ Would you like one, sir?” I 
thrust out the bag. Tommy gave me a 
fierce dig in the ribs—I couldn’t think what 
for. 

Mr. Julyan stared harder than ever, and 
looked a bit confused. After a moment 
he said, ” Thanks,” took one of the pepper¬ 
mints and put it, not in his mouth, but in 
his pocket. He asked me one or two 
questions about Middleborough and my 
people, while Tommy looked on in astonish¬ 
ment. Then he walked away. 

“ You little fool / ” Tommy cried, when 
he had gone. ” Oh, you blithering little 
ass. To offer him peppermints ! Why, if I 
were to tell the chaps, you’d never hear the 
last of it.” 

I felt grieved. What was the matter with 
the peppermints ? They were good enough 
for mother, and they were good enough for 
any master, I said defiantly. 

“ But—but-” exclaim^ Tommy. “ I 

ought to have told you before. I wonder 
poor old Julia didn’t have a fit.” 

” What on earth’s the matter with him, 
then ? ” 1 asked. 

Tommy was a decent chap. He wasn’t 
one to spread nasty tales. He told me 


as delicately as he could, that it had been 
suspected in the school for some time that 
Julyan was addicted to intemperance. 
That wasn’t his phrase, but he didn’t say 
it as if it were a joke. Boys aren’t so 
unsympathetic as some people make them 
out to be. 

I was horrified. In Middleborough I had 
been one of the shining lights of our little 
Band of Hope, but I had at least been taught 
to pity those who were the victims of this 
awful thing. I had seen rough fellow's 
staggering about the streets and making 
themselves a horrible nuisance, of course— 
but a gentleman, and a master——! 

“ It can’t be true!” I exclaimed. 

“ Jordan told me,” said Tommy. ” Last 

term. You see his breath-that was 

why I called you a fool about those pepper¬ 
mints. It’s t^n talked about long enough, 
but if the old Guv. don't know, it’s not for 
us to say anything—and what can do ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said, in my old-fashioned 
w ay (you remember I was only just beginning 
life at a public school). “ But w'e might do 
something to help him. Tommy, don’t you 
think ? If it’s really true-” 


CHAPTER n. 

I WATCHED Mr. Julyan pretty keenly after 
this, though Tommy and I very rarely 
talked about him. Once having had the 
suspicion pot in my mind, I was not long 
in coming to the conclusion that he teas in 
the grip of the beastly thing, but was making 
an honest struggle against it. I believed 
the other masters knew' it and sympathised 
with him, and did all they could to help him. 

He was a decent fellow, and most of us 
liked him, though his reserve and melancholy 
were not calculated to make him popular. 
I felt genuinely sorry for the chap, and in my 
own nervous way tried to be friendly out 
of school hours. I think he took to me, and 
the curious thing was that whenever he got 
a chance he asked me questions about 
Middleborough and the folks there. Of 
course he never told me anything about 
himself, and he alwa 3 rs seem^ a bit of a 
mystery. Looking b^k on those days, I 
can see that what I may cail my kiddishness 
attracted him. 

The chaps called me “ Oily ” because I 
arrived at the school with my long hair 
plastered down with a rich pomatum. 
Mother had always tried to tame my hair 
down with the stuff on Sundays, and she 
gave me a pot of it to use at the school. 
The chaps discovered this, and when that 
beast Dowlish started to chaff me about 
my ” Mammy ” I created a tremendous 
scene by flying at him—^when the term was 
but a week old—and planting my little fist 
square on his ugly nose. 


Dowlish made me suffer for it, but the 
incident gained me some friends worth 
having. 1 threw the pot of pomatum into 
a hedge. (A green chap found it and thought 
it was honey; spread it on some bre^, 
and—found it wasn’t.) I shouldn’t mention 
this, only Mr. Julyan got to hear of it 
somehow, and one day he got hold of me in 
the playing-field, and began to a.sk me about 
it. 

“ So you’ve been sticking up for your 
mother, boy, have you ? ” he said, in his 
slow way. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” I said nervously, “ I wasn’t 
going to let him—” 

‘‘ No,” he interrupted. “ Quite right. 
You think a lot of your mother, do you ? ” 

‘‘ Oh ra-ther, sir,” I said. 

His next remark—after he had walked 
for a while in silence, with his eyes on the 
ground—somewhat startled me. 

A boy with a good mother oughtn't to go 
on the downward track. I wonder what you 
would call a boy who left a saintly, praying 
mother behind, and deliberately went to the 
bad—a cad, eh ? ” 

“ He might be dreadfully tempted, sir,” 
I ventured. 

Tempted ! ” he cried. (We were quite 
alone.) ‘‘ That’s it, boy! listen to what I 
say. You’ll be tempted. There are worse 
things even than cribbing, or sneaking, or 
telling lies—things that chain you down and 
torture you. You keep on thinking of that 
mother of yours, boy, and play the man. 
Steer clear of the things that are low and 
dangerous, for her sake, and for your own— 
do you hear ? ” 

I did hear. Masters often said pretty 
straight things, but here was one speaking 
with intense, almost passionate earnestne^ 
I thought I understood that tortured look 
of his, but I felt powerless to help. It 
seemed such awful cheek to say anything, 
but something made me say very nervously, 
” Mother told me, sir, if I was tempted, to 
remember that the biggest Man that ever 
lived—you know who I mean, sir,—was 
tempted just like we are. He helps us, 
doesn’t He, sir ? ” 

He looked at me queerly. Then he 
sighed. ” Out of the mouths of babes,” he 
said, as if talking to himself. Then he 
added jerkily, ‘‘ Stick to your mother’s faith 
too, boy! Stick to it, through thick and 
thin ! ” and left me abruptly. 

We had other talks. Tommy tried to 
get out of me what old Julia had to say to 
me, but I told nobody. 

There came a dread day when the whole 
school was upset about it. Mr. Julyan was 
not in his place. Nobody knew exactly 
what had happened, but he had left Sanootes, 
never to return. 

(7o be concluded.) 


WWW 


How THE Great Schools are Made Op. 


T he average person who reads about 
the boys of our large public-schools 
and their doings is often at a loss to under¬ 
stand the difference between one set of 
scholars who are mentioned and another. 
Unless he himself be an old public-school 
boy (and even then he will need to have 
studied the subject fairly closely), he will 
find himself at a loss to explain all the 
various terms be sees used with regard to 
the boys at different schools, and it is 


By YORK HOPBWBLL. 

only about his own, and perhaps one or two 
others that play inter-school matches with 
it, that he will have any real knowledge as 
regards this matter. So that a few words 
on the subject may not bo inappropriajte here. 

At Eton there are something like 1,050 
boys at present, who are all boarding at 
the school. These boys are di vided into two 
classes—namely, the ” Collegers ” and the 
” Oppidans.” When King Henry vi. 
founded Eton in 1440 he made provision 


for twenty-five boys, to be called EJng’s 
Scholars,” who should receive their board 
and education free. These twenty-five 
were, by an amended scheme of King 
Henry’s, subsequently raised to seventy, 
who were to receive, after their election by 
merit, free lodging, food, raiment, education, 
and a fair chance to a lucrative place at 
C!ambridge. The electors were to be the 
Provost, Fellows, and Head Master. There 
was probably at first no intention on ttie 
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part of the King that “ outside ” boys 
should pay to reside and be taught at his 
new school, but gradually this practice arose 
and grew. These “ outside ” boys were 
called “ Oppidani ” (or “ Town Boys ” in 
English), whilst the scholars were known 
as “ IGng’s Scholars,” or “ Collegers,” 
because they lived in the college itself instead 
of in boarding-houses. 

As the number of ‘‘ Collegers ” that 
could be provided for was strictly limited 
by the income for them, their number never 
exceeded the original seventy. But since 
there w as no limit to the number of boarding¬ 
houses that could be built to support 
“ Oppidans ” who paid for their mainten¬ 
ance and education, the latter class grew 
and grew, until to-day it has reached the 
immense number of something like 9()0 or 
970 (for it varies a little each term), as 
against the still seventy “ Collegers ” ! 

At Harrow there were originally “Scholars” 
and “ Foreigners.” John Lyon, who in the 
17 th century founded the new school at 
Harrow, intended it chiefly for boys from 
the town, who should go in by merit as 
free “ Scholars.” There w'ere to be forty 
of them, but the masters were allowed to 
take other pa^nng pupils from places outside 
Harrow, pupils whom Lyon himself spoke 
of as “ Foreigners.” 

But the village of Harrow was so small 
for long decades that it could never supply 
either the quantity or the quality of boys 
fit for scholarships there. Meantime the 
“ Foreigners ” had been growing greatly in 
numbers, and were clamouring for some 
share in the endowments of the school they 
so w'ell supported and made famous. Even¬ 
tually a new scheme was arranged, by which 
a certain number of “ Scholars ” were 
elected by merit annually, the election 
being open to any fit candidates, whether 
living in Harrow or not. Hence Harrow 
School now consists of a few “ Scholars ” 
and a large number (probably about 560 
out of 600 !) of ordinary boarders, formerly 
called “ Foreigners,” but now without such 
distinctive name. 

When William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, first founded his great college 
in 1387, the earliest of our famous public 
schools as known to us to-day, he laid 
dow’n that there should bo provision made 
for seventy College boys, who should be 
“ Scholars,” but he did not oppose strongly 
the attendance of ” outsiders ” who should 
pay, so long as there were not too many 
of them. These “ outsiders ” used to have 
their meals, or “Commons,” in one hall to 
to themselves, and so got the name of 
“ Commoners,” and to-day the whole body 
of Wykehamists are spoken of as either 
“ Collegers ” or “ Commoners,” according 
to whether they hold the scholarships of 
the founder or pay altogether for their 
maintenance and education. 

But the numbei*s relatively have change<i 
very much. For a long period of years there 
were no more than 130 “Commoners” at 
most, but since the middle of last century the 
number has ri.sen exceedingly, until nowa- 
days it has reached something like 430, w hiLst 
the “ Collegers ” still stand at the original 
seventy. 

At Westminster the boys have alw iys 
since Qieen Elizabeth’s time been divide<l 
into “ Rjyal Scholars ” and “ Tow-n Boys.” 
There are sixty “Scholars.” of whom forty 
must be resident in College and tw'cnty non¬ 
resident there, though these may bo in one of 
the boarding-houses. If in the latter, they 
rank as “ Scholars.” but not as “ Collegers.” 
The “ Town Boys ” usually number some¬ 
thing like 250. A goodly proportion of those 
live in the various boarding-houses, and so 
are altogether within the precincts of the 


school; but the larger part are day-boys 
whose homes are within easy reach of 
London, and who therefore only live partly 
at the school, from morning till evening in 
fact. 

The “ Scholars,” being “ royal,” take their 
name from the reigning monarch, and so 
may be “ King’s ” or “ Queen’s ” accord¬ 
ingly. This will perhaps explain a designa¬ 
tion that has often puzzled many people. 
The “ Scholars ” are boarded, educate, and 
partly clothed, as well as lodged, free of cost, 
to the extent of their scholarships. 

The good Dean Colet, when he founded 
the new^ school of St, Paul’s, provided for the 
education of as many boys as there were 
fishes in the miraculous draught mentioned 
in the Bible. These boys, therefore, number 
something like 153, and arc known as 
“ Foundationers.” They get their tuition 
and certain other emoluments as the reward 
of w'inning the scholarships. The remaining 
portion of the 600 boys who now make 
up the alumni of the fine school at 
Hammersmith are ordinary towm boys, who 
pay for their education in the ordinary way. 

Thomas Sutton, the much respected 
founder of Charterhouse School, left money 
for forty free “Scholars,” who were to be 
nominated by Governors he named. These 
free scholars w ore long gow ns, and w ere soon 
joined by other pupils not on the foundation, 
but who paid fees to the various masters. 
Hence the “ Scholars ” soon got the name of 
“ Gownboys,” whilst the others remained 
merely “ Boys.” The “ Gownboys ” lived 
together until the removal from London to 
Go<lalming. Since then they have been 
distributed in various “ houses,” and now’ 
usually take the name of the house they 
belong to, such as “ Robinites ”—the boys 
w ho board in w hat was Mr. Robinson’s house; 
“ Saunderites ”—those w’ho board in what 
w’as Dr. Saunders’s house, etc. 

There are roughly, then, some forty 
“ Scholars ” and some 480 other boys at 
(’harterhouse. But the name “ Gownboys ” 
has now almost dropped out of use, since 
gowns were altogether discarded by the 
scholars some years ago. There are gener¬ 
ally about te*n or twelve day-boys pure and 
simple allowed to be educated at Charter- 
house in addition to the number mentioned. 

The 850 boys at Christ’s Hospital are 
now divided into “ Scholars ” (or “ Founda¬ 
tioners ”) and “ Presentations.” The former 
class of boys have gaine<l their places 
by merit, they having won scholarships from 
various towns that have the right to a 
certain number of places on the foundation, 
as decreed by recent Acts of Parliament 
affecting the school. The “ Presentations ” 
are boys who have received a nomine .cn 
direct to the school (without competition) 
from some private donor, who either by 
reason of a fixed donation, or by official 
l>osition. has the right to such a presentation 
at stated times. 

The number of “ Presentations ” is 
gradually decreasing, whilst that of the 

Foundationers” is much increasing. For 
as no small amount o. the annual income 
of Christ’s Hospital arises from land and 
estates left for it in the City of London, 
these are ever growing in value, and so they 
provide larger funds and allow for new 
scholars. On the other hand, the number 
of wealthy men who nowadays give dona¬ 
tions of 500f. or more to a school in the way 
that our forefathers did of old is becoming 
less and leas, so that donation-governors are 
gradually dropping out. Accordingly there 
are pcrhajis some 500 boys or so at the 
Bluecoat School w ho are “ Scholars ” whilst 
about 350 are “ Presentations.” 

Though Rugby and Merchant Taylors’, as 
well as Dulwich College, have been long 


founded, they had so little history for a 
large number of years that, beyond having 
had a number of “ Scholars ” amongst their 
great array of boys, there are no particular 
names or curious lore attaching to these. 
Rugby still has some “ Scholars,” a very 
large number of ordinary boarders, and a 
proportionately small number of regular 
day-bo 3 ’’s from the environs of Rugby town. 
Merchant Ta^'lors’ School is now altogether 
a school for daj'-boj's, who come from all 
parts of London, after the stifle of the 
“ Town Bovs ” at Westminster. Dulwich 
College is ver^' similar, though it has some 
boarders, but not so many by far as Rugby. 
In this re.spect it forms almost an exact mean 
betw een Westminster and Merchant Taylors’. 

The newer schools, such as Haile\’bury, 
Marlborough, Wellington, Radley, Brad- 
field, Rossall, etc., need no description in this 
way, seeing that they have not the dis¬ 
tinctions of class in them that the older 
schools have. They are chiefly boarding- 
schools, not daj'-schools, and their boarders 
are for the most part on the “ house ” sj'stem. 

One interesting portion of an article like 
this remains to dealt with. What is the 
worth of a scholarship to a boy at these 
respective schools ? 

It depends totally on the school, and on 
its ordinary charges for boarding and 
education. An average boy at Eton must 
pay not less than 200/. a year, including all 
expenses. The “ Colleger ” w'ill probably 
save at least 125/. of this, one way or another, 
if not more. But a boy has a very stiff 
task to win a scholarship at Eton, for the 
competition is very great, and they want 
no “ Collegers ” except the very best of 
“ outside ” 3 ’ouths there. 

At Harrow the usual expenses amount to 
about 150/. a year, and the winner of a 
scholarship maj" reckon on having perhaps 
80/. or 90/. of this deducted. At Winchester 
his scholarship would be worth about 
80/. as a “ Colleger,” whilst the general cost 
of the ordinary’ “Commoner” might reach 
125/. or so, all inclusive. A “ Town Boy ” 
at W'estminster who was in a boarding-house 
would consider himself lucky if he got off 
with less than 125/. annually ; and so, as 
a “ King’s Scholar ” wins about 80/. in his 
scholarship, he has reduced his expenses very 
materially. 

At Christ’s Hospital it is calculated that 
the present-day “ Foundation Scholarship” 
is worth some 70/. a year, so that sum may 
also be taken as about the value of a “ pre¬ 
sentation ” when given by a donor. The 
value of a Malvern College scholarship is 
generally 85/. or so, and that of one at 
Rugby from 60/. to 80/., whilst an Upping¬ 
ham scholarship may be anything from 40/. 
to 70/. 
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Frank de Vere; 

OR, 

THE NIGHT OF MASA SIVARATRI. 
By REV. T. J. WILLIAMS, M.A., 

Amhor of “ The Drooping Eythro%e’' etc. 
CHAPTER IV.—DUNGEE BRIDGE. 

T he next day was Saturday, the 11th 
September, and as de Vere awoke 
with a touch of fever, his first thought was 
that in barely a week, or the following 
Friday night, his chance of a lifetime would 
either come or be lost. 

He alone held the clues, and it was de¬ 
sperately trying to think that after all, per¬ 
haps, he would be obliged to hand over the 
whole affair, through O’Hara, to the police. 

Of course, the plot would now be frus¬ 
trated, but then his own great chance of 
seizing this golden opportunity of w'inning 
the Governor’s esteem and gratitude, and 
gaining as a consequence his consent to hia 
marriage with his daughter, w'ojld be lost. 

“ There Ls a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

And at the thought of Shakespeare’s 
true words, he resolved that he would him¬ 
self see this thing through in his own way. 

Sunday came. Verily a day of rest. 
Still unable to move, owing to his ankle, 
and weak with fever, he resolved to 
wholly confide in O’Hara and Smithson. 

When they learned all the details of the 
plot and how he had discovered them, 
O’Hara tugged at his moustache, and even 
Smithson displayed interest and clenched 
his fists. 

“ Sure, but it’s an unholy business en- 
toirely,” exclaimed O’Hara, “and if it 
were not yesilf, de Vere, faith, oi’d inform 
the Governor himsilf; but so long as ye 
consint to let me take due precautions, 
oi’ll kape it dark for the manewhile, and 
oi’ll help ye all oi can I ’’ 

“Thanks,” said de Vere. “And now, 
Smithson, wdll you get your hand-trolley, 
and run down to Dundee Bridge, like a 
•good fellow, and keep your eyes on that 
bridge night and day for me? ” 

Smithson nodded. 

“And, O’Hara,” he continued, “will 
you watch Mehta’s place, and give me word 
the hour he leaves it? ” 

The days crept by. 

Monday came. In the evening O’Hara 
reported Mehta gone, and that Lai Hurri 
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Lai had also left the city for Lahore, so 
it was said. 

De Vere chafed. He could as yet do 
nothing personally, and it was a race be* 
tween time and his constitution. 

Wednesday came. 

Smithson arrived just after breakfast, 
and reported having watched the bridge, 
to his own infinite discomfort, without re- 
miMion, from a thicket of river reeds on 
the south bank of the river just above the 
bridge. Nothing had occurred till Tues¬ 
day night, when, as the moon in her last 
quarter rose late, a craft had come down 
stream and proceeded to the middle pier of 
the bridge ! After mooring there for half 
an hour, it had gone back again stream. 
There were three men in it. He had at 
once started back on his trolley and driven 
on straight to the bungalow. 

“ Now, Smithson,*’ said de Vere, who 
was feeling decidedly better—and excite¬ 
ment lent him strength, “ you must have 
your trolley in readiness at nine o’clock to¬ 
night, and, leg or no log, you must get me 
to the spot, and will you get me all these 
things before this evening ? Look, I have 
pencilled them down. Don’t omit any one 
of them, mind, and measure carefully the 
lengths of wire; and O’Hara must come 
suid-eee that we are not ‘ aiding and abet¬ 
ting * the enemy! *’ 

Smithson at once departed on nis 
errailds and to make his preparations, 
and, after some dimier, O’Hara got de 
Vere into his trap, and they drove just 
before nine in the evening to the railway 
lines, and there found the reliable Smith- 
son ready with his trolley, and on it a 
large, strong box, four by three feet and 
about two and a half deep, a small dark 
-canvas tent, and other necessaries for a 
few days’ camping. 

De Vere carefully inspected the contents 
of the box with the aid of a dark lantern, 
whilst O’Hara, telling hie syce that they 
were off on business, directed him to meet 
them at the station in a week’s time. 

They pushed off quietly and unobserved 
under the brilliant starlight, Smithson e 
giant strength sending them spinning along 
the level line through the cotton swamps 
at a grand pace. 

Now and again they would have to stop 
when the vibration of the metals showed 
the approach of a train, when they had to 
take the trolley off to allow it to pass, so 
that it took them nearly six hours before 
they reached their destination at Dungc® 
Bridge, and there had just time to get 
clear of the track when, with a roar and 
a cloud of dust, the down night express 
thundered past and over the bridge beyond, 
disappearing in a lurid glare of smoko and 
steam into the distance on the farther 
bank, and dj Vere shuddered as he thought 
of the fate intended for those who would 
be in that train in two nights’ time—and 
then he prepared for action. 

He at once made for the river, whilst his 
two companions busied themselves with 
pitching the tent in a completely hidden 
position midst a clump of small trees in 
the thick of the river reeds, two hundred 
yards above the bridge. 

De V’ere slipped off his clothes, and, re¬ 
binding his wounded ankle tightly so as to 
strengthen it all he could, entered the river. 
Being a splendid swimmer he soon reached 
the centre pier of the bridge. He found 
that, though still stiff and painful, his 
wound did not interfere with his swim¬ 
ming, and the cool water lessened the pain. 

He vras soon so engrossed in what he 
found that he forgot everything else. 

About a yard al^ve where the seething 
water surged about the pier he saw, by 
the light of the waning moon, a rinc- 


covered cylinder about 3 ft. 6 in. long, 
and 18 in. in diameter. It was care¬ 
fully secured between the steel girders, and, 
being of the same colour, would have es¬ 
caped discovery had he not expected to 
find it there. It was beyond doubt the 
bomb which Lai Hurri Lai had described. 
It had been no mere talk, as he was at 
first half inclined to believe, but deadly 
earnest. Fixed to the upper end protruded 
two protected wires, two feet long, hanging 
loose. 

“Just so,” said de Vere, and back he 
swam. 

He then unlocked the large box, and, 
selecting from its contents a large piece of 
wood and a sharp axe, quickly shaped the 
former into an exact replica of the bomb. 
This he covered with sheet zinc and paint, 
until both in colour and shape it exactly 
resembled that engine of destruction. 

He next attached two pieces of covered 
wire, and the thing was complete. 

He now unscrewed the lid of the box, 
which comfortably held the dummy bomb 
nestling in a blanket, and carrying both to 
the water he floated the box in the river. 
Then, steadying it with both hands, he 
swam off with it with his feet, and pushing 
it before him made for the middle of the 
bridge. 

“ Begorra, he has some ideas! ” ex¬ 
claimed O’Hara admiringly to Smithson, 
who smoked placidly as they both watched 
from the shore. “ What a man it isl ” 

After a long swim, de Vere reached the 
centre pier, and with infinite skill cut down 
the live and substituted for it the wooden 
bomb, taking the trouble of hooking the 
identical piece of river weed to it that was 
hanging there. The wires were in exactly 
the same position as those on the real bomb. 

“ I think that will do,” said he; and very 
gently wedging his terrible treasure in the 
blanket so as to preserve an exact equili¬ 
brium on the part of his floating box, he 
came slowly and triumphantly back with it 
to the bank, where he deposited it with the 
utmost caution, at a safe distance from both 
the bridge and their tent, among the grasses 
that bordered the river, and then, quite 
done up, drank some hot cocoa and lay 
down to sleep whilst O’Hara and Smithson 
kept watch by turns; but nothing had 
occurred when the morning came in cloudy 
and threatening. 

“ The first thing to do,” said O’Hara 
after breakfast, “is to place that 
murd’thous concern in a hole in the sand. 
O’il take possession of it in the King’s 
name ”; and eo it was duly carried still 
farther off and buried deep in the dry sand 
that edged the river, with a stick stuck in 
above to mark the spot. 

The river here was quite half a mile wide 
from bank to bank, and the stream, swollen 
to a flood by the recent monsoon rain, 
flowed strongly, muddy and sullen, and 
foamed yellow against the eighteen piers 
of the great railway bridge. The bank on 
this side was high and well clothed with 
trees, undergrowth, and reed to the water’s 
edge, grass everywhere, with here and 
there a bit of sand between bank and river. 
The opposite shore was flat, and from it 
the country sloped gradually upwards in 
the direction of Miirrabad, where the great 
Durbar was to be held on the Saturday. 

The country for many miles round was 
very thinly populated, and practically 
deserted, the nearest stations on the line 
being Chonga, a small village station where 
only local trains stopped, seven miles dis¬ 
tant, and between the bridge and Zarapur, 
and Sara, farther down the line, ten'miles 
beyond the bridge in the Murrabad 
direction. 

Some three hundred' yards above the 


bridge, and almost in the middle of the 
river, though somewhat nearer to the oppo¬ 
site bank, was the islet that had been 
spoken of as the islet of Siva. It was a 
small island or large rock, with what 
looked like a mass of stones headed to¬ 
gether upon it, doubtless the ruins of what 
had once been a temple. 

Between this and the farther shore, 
where the river was intercepted by a ridge 
of rocks which formed a rough causeway, 
the here shallower waters of the river beat 
in a line of angry foam. 

The bomb being safely disposed of for 
the present, de Vere lay down to rest, while 
Smithson kept watch. 

O’Hara, however, felt uneasy in his police 
mind, and now felt that, while he was justi¬ 
fied in allowing de Vere full freedom of 
action, yet that he ought to make such ad¬ 
ditional preparations as should make the 
capture of the conspirators a certainty. 

He laid his plans accordingly, and, tell¬ 
ing Smithson that he had duties to attend 
to at Zarapur, walked over to Chonga, and, 
catching the local train, passed an active 
day. 

He was back again as night fell heavy 
and lowering. The air was tense, as in ex¬ 
pectation of some great disturbance. Every 
leaf was still, every sound accentuated, 
everv movement seemed an effort. * The 
howls of the prowling jackals came from 
miles away; insect and night bird grew 
more and more insistent with their calls 
and cries. De Vere dozed uneasily. Smith- 
son. ^ored, O’Hara was peering into the 
darkness, on the look-out. 

“Wake up, Frank, me bhoy,” de Vere 
heard him say, as his friend roused him. 
“ Here’s sphort agin ! ” 

It was the darkest hour before dawn, but 
they could plainly hear in the intense still¬ 
ness the muffled beat of oars as a boat was 
rowed down the river. They heard the 
beat continue past them towards the 
bridge, evidently in the middle of the 
river. Then the sound abruptly ceased. 

They were at the centre pier! 

“ Sure, but the silly idiots are coupling 
up their battery to yer ould sausage of a 
pace o’ wood ! ” whispered O’Hara. 

De Vere nudged him to be quiet. 

Then the oars were at work again. The 
boat again pissed, going this time, as de 
Vere expected, towards the islet in the 
middle of the river above the bridge. 

The rowing again stopped. They were 
now on the islet, doubtless completing 
their preparations by coupling up the fatal 
wires to the battery there, which was to 
send the death-spark to explode the bomb 
(as they supposed it to be) beneath the 
bridge, when the next night’s train should 
bring the Governor, his staff, his wife and 
daughter, and many of the chief oflicials 
of the Residency to be blown to destrtie- 
tion, while they themselves, from their 
place of safety, would (so they thought) 
easily escape to safety over the causeway 
to join in their expected rising of India 
to claim her inheritance ! 

As de Vere followed all this in thought, 
his blood fairly boiled at such treacherous 
folly, that could seek to repay kindness, 
encouragement, and justice with hatred, 
sedition, and murder. 

“Now I come in, my precious 
beauties ! ” said he, when, after anoirt an 
hour and as the first rush of dawn touched 
with steely grey the heavy clouds that 
sat like giant sentinels on the horizon— 
soon again to glow in the defiance of 
fiery red as heralds of the coming storm— 
the boat, which could now be clearly seen 
to contain three men—for one-had evidently 
turned tail rather than turn up—once moro 
put off from the islet, and proceeded up- 
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stream and out of sight round the bend of 
the river reach, as fast as its two rowers 
could urge it. 

As the dawn became day de Vere swam 
out to the islet. Though his foot still 
pained him, yet he was devoutly thankful 
that he could now move and act. Where 
the force of the river struck it the islet was 
a surge of leaping waves : the opposite side 
shelved into shallow and more tranquil 
water. On the flat top of it had been 
built in days gone by a large stone temple 
to the goddess Siva—the goddess of de¬ 
struction—and the place had now been 
chosen for a purpose well worthy of the 
lowest forms of her cult! 

The temple had dropped into complete 
ruin : the roof fallen in, the walls broken 
down, the pavement a tangled mass of 
undergrowth. 

De Vere soon found what he sought. On 
a flat stone against an inner wall stood a 
box of teak wood. There the wires met. 
Thence they led to the bridge. He opened 
it. Sure enough there was a coil and 
accumulators, which flashed an angry 
spark as he laid the blade of his knife 
across their terminals. 

There, too, was the button-press. De 
Vere grinned hugely. 

** You press the button,” he chuckled, 
•* ire do the rest! ” 

A fresh thought suddenly struck him. He 


now noticed how the islet was joined to 
the opposite shore by a series of huge steps, 
as it were, consisting partly of large pieces 
of stone, partly of natural rock, and in 
many places of great flat stones placed to 
connect these. The whole causeway lay 
in shallower water and at an obtuse angle 
to the stream. The water, however, was 
deep on both sides of this causeway, and 
though quieter on the side towards the 
bridge, the water on the side where the 
current struck the rocks and stones seethed 
and swirled in a very ugly manner. ' The 
stones were slippery, but not to such an 
extent but that a fair foothold might be 
had by the bare foot. 

“Of course they intend to escape this 
way,” mused de Vere. “ They will, if 1 
mistake not, arrive this way also, for a 
boat would prove an inconvenient witness, 
if found at the islet or cast adrift.” 

He ran his eye along it. 

“Most dramatic!” he laughed, and, 
slipping down into the water on the pro¬ 
tected side, he partly swam, partly guided 
himpclf along the causeway, until he 
stopped at where a single huge flat stone 
had been fixed between a rock and a 
boulder. The space between these, bridged 
by the stone, was fully fifteen feet. 

“They are not the sort,” he said, “to 
try to jump that! ” 

Then he got back to the islet, and drop¬ 


ping quietly with the current emerged 
near the foot of the bridge in time for 
breakfast that his companions had just got 
ready. 

“ How now, me bhoy,” said O’Hara, as 
they were finishing Smithson’s fried murrel 
and coffee. “ Smithson and mesilf will 
sthroll over the bridge, jist to see if there 
are any more infernal machines hidden out 
o’ sight, and I daresay de Vere’ll not be 
sorry to put in a bit c’ sleep,* as indade 
it’s not much ye’ll git to-noight! ” 

So they went off, leaving de Yere alone 
in the shade of the little tent. 

“Things go excellently/’ said he mus- 
ingly, “but a little dramatic detail will 
considerably enhance the scene. Now let’s 
see,” he continued, after five minutes’ con¬ 
centration of thought. 

“ Right 0! ” he exclaimed at last. 
“ Old O’Hara will not be after his bomb 
to day. He will leave it till he needs to 
produce it in evidence. It’s a pity to 
spoil his beloved bomb, but then, my idea. 
is much too novel to waste ! ” 

“ And now,” he concluded, “I’ll have 
a snooze until those fellows come 
back.” 

Thus had begun Thursday, September 16, 
and the night of Masa Sfvarfttri was at 
hand ! 

(To be concluded.) 





THE LIE DIRECT: 


J AMES Anstet Forbes, in his study that 
evening, breathed deep and long. 
This win ^ould be a tonic to him. There 
was a lot of ground to be recovered yet. 

Something in this reflection made him 
develop a taste for the Gym. Hitherto, 
he had rather neglected the gloves. Ten to 
fifteen minutes’ practice every day would, 
he deemed, do him no harm. Even now, 
he did not wish to stir up old troubles. At 
the same time, he had done with shirking 
issues. If Fate should place information 
in his hands- 

And Fate did so. One afternoon, two 
days from the Summer Holidays, he was 
hurrying past Ovenden’s, w’hen a lurking 
figure appeared on the pavement and 
tou<!hed his sleeve. “ Say, mister,” ob¬ 
served the lurking one—“ ’arf a minute, 
will you? ” 

Forbes pulled up restlessly. “Yes?” 
he jerked out. 

The hinderer was a square-looking 
worthy in a rakish cap. “ Pardon,” he 
obeerved. “ D’you know a card about’ere 
name of Sullivan? ” 

Forbes admitted it. 

I want *im,” announced the other. 
“ I*m Johnny Dawe, late Manchester 
Middleweight Champion. Now pro prietor 
of the Ninepin Club.” 

Forbes knew that such a place existed in 
the town. The “ Club ” was licensed— 
there was a bar attached. Also, it 
was out of bounds. ** Well ? ” said the 
prefect. 

** I,** said Mr. Dawe impressively, “ have 
still a few tricks in my box worth know¬ 
ing. I give sparring lessons in a room at 
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the Club. Very select. Mister Sullivan 
heard of me. He used to qomq on Wednes¬ 
day nights—soon after ’leven as possible. 
That wafi last year.” 

Hearing this, Forbes eagerly settled 
down to the rest. Mr. Duwe’s usual terms, 
it appeared, were “ cash in advance,” and 
he had hinted at this when Sullivan had 
commenced his course. A little later, he 
had needed to become more insistent. 
With the result that, having received about 
seven lessons, this heedless, unprofitable 
pupil had failed to turn up at all 1 

“I let a fortnight slide,” pursued Mr. 
Dawe, “and then, when the night came 
round again, I sent up a pretty straight 
note. ‘If you don’t come to-night,’ I sed, 

‘ an’ bring such-and-such with you on 

account, I’ll-’ well, I told ’im what I’d 

do next mornin’, and first thing, too! I 
seemed to touch ’im that time, sir ! ” 

“ He came ? ” 

“ No, but he sent. Kid brought me a, 
quid from 'im.” 

“ Ah ! W'hat was the boy like ? ” 

Mr. Dawe’s word-painting was a trifle 
uncertain, but Forbes was quite satisfied 
that his cousin was the “kid” referred 
to. 

“ Since then,” concluded Mr. Dawe, 
“I’ve seen no more of Mister Sullivan, 
’is messengers, nor ’is money. But,” 
sternly, “I’m not a card to be trifled 
with, sir.” He fumbled m the pocket of 
his scarlet vest. “ 'Ere’s the bit of paper 
showin’ what’s still owin’. Now, if you 

care to let ’im ’ave it-” 

“ I’ll do so,” said Forbes. 

“ And you’ll say I brought it myself ? ” 


“ Yes.” 

“ That’ll do, then. Good-day.** Mr. 
Dawe coughed, sniffed twice, nodded' 
shortly, and was gone. 

The thing was straightened now. That 
note from Mr. Dawe had reached Sullivan 
on the very night that Mr. Temple had 
harangued his prefects on the subject of 
being alert for night escapades. Dirk 
had got wind of this call to arms. His 
room-prefect, Walton, he had learnt to- 
scorn, but here was a difficulty. His bed 
was next to Walton’s, and fhe latter, 
chancing to wake, might have listened for 
his breathing. Failing to hear it, he— 
even Walton!—in view 'f the House 
Master’s charge, might have thought to 
get up and make trouble. So Sullivan, 
before bed-time, had somehow induced 
Knill to go for him. Afterwards, the fact 
of the lie would also serve to obtain Knill’s 
silence. 

At the end of this piecing together 
Forbes found himself at Sullivan’s study 
door. On being invited, he opened it and 
went in. The master of the place was 
imbibing tea with an Oxenden senior 
named Garrick. 

“ Mr. Johnny Dawe,” explained Forbes, 
as he laid the folded paper on the table, 
“ has himself handed me this and asked 
me to deliver it.” 

Sullivan’s hand went out to the note. 
His fingers closed over it slowly—and then 
he looked up. “ Thanks, Forbes,” he said. 

The other looked him steadily in the 
eye. “ It was you who talked Knill into 
breaking out that night. He went to 
Dawe’s for you.” 
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Sullivan flew a cynical smile. *' Did I 
ever deny it?” he asked blandly. 

” No, because I never questioned you ! ” 
was the hot, unwise retort. 

“ Why? I wonder.” The candid sneer, 
and the understanding bcCiind it, made 
Forbes wince. “Anyhow,” added Sulli¬ 
van, his blandness returned, “ if you had 


asked me I should not have lied about 
it.” 

Forbes longed to hit him then and 
there. Instead, he managed to get out : 
“ You know well why I lied about it. The 
kid was my cousin. For that same reason 
you will meet me in the Barnyard after 
tea, either to-day or to-morrow ! ” 


“ Certainly, Forbes. Let it be to¬ 
morrow; there will be no Prep, then.” 

Forbes walked to the door. “ We*ll fight 
to a finish,” he said over his shoulder, 
“ but there need be no fuss about it. You 
can just bring your man to see that every¬ 
thing’s square—and I’ll bring mine.” 

[To be concluded.) 


m m w 


A NIGHT ATTACK: 


I T was just as well for us that our 
long midnight tramp across the moor 
and the excitement of our enterprise had 
left us dead-drowsy. We w-ere really 
unable, in our condition, to take matters 
fully in; and, as there was something on 
the floor of the dark tent that felt like a 
mattress, we were glad enough to sprawl 
at length, just as we were, and tumble off 
to sleep. 

But it was another matter when, very 
early in the morning, we woke to find our¬ 
selves, not in our own Priorhouse dormi¬ 
tory, with the bustle of fellows hunting 
for towels and sprinting off for the morn¬ 
ing splash in the Haven, but lying stiff 
and somewhat cold on our hard camp¬ 
bedding, with the grey dawn showing 
wanly through the canvas overhead. 

Merciless consciousne.s8 had. hold of us 
again; there was no more sleep, and we 
had now to sit up, whether we liked it or 
not, and face the facts of our position—and 
mighty unpleasant facts they were to wake 
up to! 

We rubbed our eyes and sat staring 
miserably at one another. The full mag¬ 
nitude of the escapade of the night before 
dawned upon us, and with a sort of catch 
in the throat we realised that the day just 
beginning would see us expelled. 

There w'as no hope of less : w'e knew well 
enough that, only three terms back. Harper 
of the Fifth had had to go for breaking 
bounds at night. And Harper was no end 
of a fast forward : he would have been let 
off if there had been any chance at all. 
And in our case there was the colossal cheek 
of our attempt to make our prospects still 
blacker. We were doomed. 

“ My hat! ” I groaned, “ what owls we 
have been ! ” 

Maclellan got up and went over to the 
closed flap of the tent. 

“ Can’t we get out of this, somehow or 
other?” he said, but evidently more for 
the sake of breaking a constrained silence 
than anything el.se. The jxid-pad of de¬ 
liberate boots on the grass outside was all 
the answer that was needed, 

“ It’s a sacking matter, Mac,” Sviid I, at 
length. 

** Dead cert.,” agreed Maclellan shortly. 
“ Funny thing we never thought of that 
—last night.” I blurted out. 

Mac nodded dolefully, 

“ I expect Major Harrin^on-Clarke 
will hand us over to the Head himself. It’s 
the bally impudence of the thing that does 
it! ” 

“ Look here ! ” said Maclellan, with sud¬ 
den energy, “ we’ve been owls, I admit, 
.and the main share of the blame is mine 

for starting the whole silly business-” 

” Not a bit of it ! ” cried I. 

“-and we’ve got a most beastly row 
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to go through; but, I say !—I vote that, 
whatever happens, we don’t give the show 
away. The Major fancied we’d really 
crept past his guard, and diddled the men, 
and anybody could see it was that that 
bothered him. He thinks so still, I 
reckon, and he doesn’t like it at all. Look 
here; let him try to swallow it as well as 
he can. Let us keep it up !—it’s all we 
stand to win out of the affair.” 

“ I s’pose it’s about all we can do,” I 
agreed. “ I say, I don’t know what the 
Dad will say to this business ! Only in 
the holidays he had me up-” 

“ You’ve only got your Pater to reckon 
with,” broke in Mac; and then, grimly : 
“ I’ve got a guardian ! ” 

“ 1 say,” I went on quickly, by way of 
changing the subject, “ I wonder if they’re 
going to give us any breakfast. 1 s'pose 
that’s past hopinp; for, though.” 

“ What's the time ? ” asked Maclellan. 

I looked at my watch. “ Nearly quarter 
to six.” 

“ H’m! In another hour or so the 
fellows will be off to the Haven—with our 
towels and things. Old Burt won’t know 
what to think. If the Major keeps us here 
till break fast-time they’ll have to explain. 
It’s rough on them, too. There’ll be more 
or less of a row for the whole dormitory. 

I wish we hadn’t told any of them. But 
how could we help that ? They won’t have 
to go, at any rate.” 

At this point the flap of the tent was 
imfastened and a man peered in. 

“Now for it!” muttered Mac. “Re¬ 
member what I told you, old man.” 

We got up. 

“ You’ve got to come with me,” said the 
man. 

“ Where to? ” said I. 

“ Major’s quarters,” was the reply. 

Outside it was a splendid September 
morning; the dew lay like muslin over the 
grass, and there was a rare nip in the air. 
After the stuffy tent it was welcome 
enough, but, as may be supposed, w'e were 
in no condition to appreciate very fully the 
beauties of the morning. W’e followed our 
man in silence, thankful that there did not 
seem to be anybody about. We were 
marched over to the tent where we had 
been taken before the Major overnight. 
We set our teeth and entered. Now for it! 

But there was no sign of the Major. 

The only occupant of the tent was a very 
big officer—a lieutenant, I think—seated in 
a deck-chair. I recognised him immedi¬ 
ately. He was one of the party who 
accompanied the Major at that unfortunate 
inspection which had let us in for such 
trouble. 

We tried to read our fate in his face, 
but without success. His expression was 
absolutely sphinx-like and told us nothing. 


He had evidently just breakfasted with 
others, for a table near at hand was still 
spread, and there seemed to be coffee-cups 
all over the place. 

“ Wilson,” called the big lieutenant. 

“ Sir? ” said our warder. 

“ Have the trap got ready at once. Bring 
it round in ten minutes.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Wilson, and hurried off. 

The lieutenant looked at us, and then at 
his watch. 

“If you’re inclined for any breakfast, 
and don’t mind helping yourselves,” he con¬ 
tinued, nodding towards the steaming 
coffee-pot, “you had better fall to. You 
have nine minutes and a half.” 

Maclellan thanked him, and filled two 
cups. We vrere not in any mood, now that 
it came to the point, to eat anything. We 
were glad to get the hot coffee, however. 

The lieutenant lit a cigar and watched us 
inscrutably until, punctually according to 
instructions, Wilson presented himself. 
Then he got up and we quitted the tent. 
The trap was w|iiting. 

Still there was no sign of Major Harring¬ 
ton-Clarke. It looked as though he had 
committed us to the charge of the big 
lieutenant. That did not matter : it was 
all the same thing. We climbed into the 
trap in about the most wretched frame of 
mind that 1 can imagine. 

“When are they astir over there?” 
asked the officer suddenly. 

“ Bell at quarter to seven, sir,” said 
Maclellan, with a curious grey look about 
his face; “ Prayers at half-past eight.” 

Then I understood Mac’s ashy colour, and 
I daresay there was not much to choose 
between us. It was too absurdly early an 
hour for calling on the Head—they were 
going to hand us over to the police at 
Stanbury. 

But no I When the lieutenant had climbed 
up and seated himself opposite to us, the 
man who was driving took the road that 
swept in a great curve over the moor 
towards the Priorhouse. 

“ I suppose there will be somebody about 
down yonder,” said our officer, nodding in 
the direction of the school; “a porter or 
somebody ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Maclellan. 

That settled it! It was the school, after 
all. At any rate, it was no matter of the 
police and the newspapers. 

We travelled briskly over the first two 
miles and passed through Moor Side as 
some labourers were setting out for their 
work. They stared curiously at us, which 
we did not find comforting. 

At t^is point one breasts a little bit of 
a slope, and then the Priorhouse comes in 
sight. 

“Is that your place?” said the lieu¬ 
tenant. 
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Maclellan nodded. 

** I dare eay,” went on the big man 
opposite, ** that you are wondering why 
Major HarringtonClarke is not here 
to—ah—accompany you back to school. 
1 may as well tell you that the Major was 
called away from camp very early this 
morning, and that he left your case entirely 
in my hands.—By the way, I suppose that 
your bounds don't go quite so far as to 
the camp ? ” 

We had to own they did not. 

“ H’m ! ’* said the lieutenant dryly. 

We were by this time within something 
less than half a mile of the Priorhouse and 
had reached'the sign-po t where the main 
road swings away to the left and heads up 
north. From that point the lane down to 
the school runs for a fair stretch through 
a plantation of firs and spruces. Here, 
somewhat to our surprise, the lieutenant 
ordered the man to pull up, and then 
jumped down, nodding to us to do the 
same. 

“W’ait here, Horrocks,” said he, and then 
to us : “ We’re going to walk the rest.” 

The lane was bounded by somewhat ill- 
kept hedges and behind them ran the dense 
wood. A wild idea occurred to me. One 
successful dive would take us through well- 
known gaps impassable to the lieutenant, 
and—once among the close-packed trees 
there was not much danger of our being 
re-taken. But we had no longer the spirit 
to risk an attempt, although our captor 
really gave us opportunities. He did not 
seem to think it necessary to keep us under 
close supervision. 

We came to a prostrate tree by the way- 
side, and here the lieutenant, saying some¬ 
thing about his bootlace, put one foot up 
and began fumbling with it. It seemed to 
take an unusually long time to get the lace 
in order. We, of course, stood waiting, and 
after we had waited for full three or four 
minutes, it suddenly struck me as rather 
peculiar that the boot on terra firma, the 
one I was gazing abstractedly at, was not 
a lace boot at all. 

But what happened next was consider¬ 
ably more surprising. The lieutenant’s 
voice made itself heard, apparently ad¬ 
dressing the boot he was bending over. 


** Some fellows have no notion^’* it 
said, “ of taking a hint that they’re not 
wanted.” 

Maclellan and I stiffened at this, as you 
may imagine. We looked at one another 
and stood irresolute, our hearts beating 
double-time. 

“ There’s positively no getting rid of 
people of that sort,” resumed the voice. 
There could be no mistaking the meaning of 
that! With anybody else we should not 
have hesitated for a minute, but the lieu¬ 
tenant had treated us like gentlemen, and 
it seemed to both of us that to make good an 
immediate escape would be to show a want 
of courtesy. We waited therefore. 

At length, 1 suppose, the lieutenant got 
tired of stooping over his foot, and 
straightened up again. 

“Still here?” said he. “I’m afraid 
you’re a trifle—er—alow.” 

“ It’s not that, sir,” said Maclellan, 
standing his ground, “ but if you really 
mean what you say, we—we don’t want to 
go without thanking you. We thought we 
were in for a row, and perhaps we ought to 
be, but-” 

The lieutenant nodded and threw away 
his cigar. 

“ L^k here,” he interrupted, “I’m 
Bepton myself, but in India I was once in 
a tight place with a fellow who hailed from 
your Priorhouse. You owe your escape 
to him—for it is an escape. I may tell you, 
up to two o’clock this morning you fellows 
were in for something unpleasant.—We 
won’t go into details.—By the way, you are 
confoundedly impudent young beggars, you 
know ! The Major was very angry indeed 
about the idea of your having slipped 
through into camp without being spotted. 
But at that hour a light began to dawn on 
me. I knew that you had not wormed 
through our Scouts—for the men were all 
out, and I was keen on getting to the bottom 
of the matter on my own account. So I put 
two and two together and did a little prowl¬ 
ing about with a lantern—I’ve seen some- 
thm^ of dam-building, you know, in the 
Punjaub—and the result was that I was 
able to show the Major something that 
interested him very much indeed.—Now, 
are you never going to cut ? ” 


“If you don’t mind,” said Maclellan, 
“ we’d like to shake hands.” 

We shook. 

In five minutes we were in the Haven by 
a near cut, and the fellows were already 
coming dribbling down from school. 
Round the corner of the rock came old 
Burton and the othera. They were on us 
like an avalanche. 

“ You—absolute—bounders ! ” sputtered 
Burt, but so that nobody else could hear; 
“ where on earth have you been? We’ve 
hardly had two hours’ sleep among us.” 

“ Has anything been spotted ? ” we asked 
in a breath. 

“No fear,” said Helliwell, grinning 
genially. “ Here are your things. I say, 
how did you get on? ” 

W’e drew a long breath. We were saved ! 

“ You’ll have to jolly well wait for. that, 
my son^” said Maclellan; “at precent 
we’re in bad need of half the North Sea ! 
Come on, H. ! ” 

Like some cne freed from a heavy load, 
he shot along the highest plank, I close at 
his heels. 

“If that lieutenant—were out yonder a 
bit—with cramp—eh ? ” said he as we came 
to the surface and struck out. 

A few days later it was given out in Halt 
to the complete amazement of the school, 
that at the request of Major Herrington- 
Clark there was to be a special Half. A 
full parade had been arranged by way of 
rounding off the fortnight’s training on the 
Moor, and it was desired that the school 
should have an opportunity of seeing every¬ 
thing. 

And it was further specially requested 
that the Cadet Corps should attend in 
uniform. 

The school was astonished, but their sur¬ 
prise was nothing to that of the Sergeant- 
Major. 

“ I don’t understand this at all,” he told 
us in the Gym. “ I’d give a sovereign to 
know what’s behind it. Mark my words, 
now—there's been something goin’ on 
under the surface ! What are you grinnin’ 
at. Mister Helliwell ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing much,” said Helliwell, 

[the end.] 


THE MASTER’S LESSON: 

AN OLD BOY’S STORY. 

By HAROLD MURRAY, 

Author of “ The Saint" “ The New Bo^" “Chriel and the Crowd" etc. 


O THBR things, and very serious things 
too, however, put Mr. Julyan out 
of my mind before very long. Father’s 
business in Middleborough failed, the 
worry ruined his health, ana on one memor¬ 
able black-letter day I was summoned home 
just in time to see him before he died. 

Mother—brave soul that she was !—told 
me Mterwards it would be impossible for me 
to go back to boarding school. We had 
to give up our home and remove to London, 
where we had relations. 

Instead of going back to Sancotes I had 
to make a sudden plunge into the world of 
business, an uncle securing me a position as 
office boy with a firm of solicitors. For a 
time everything seemed upside down, but 
at length, thanks to mother’s pluck, we got 


CHAPTER in. 

on our feet in the strange new life, and made 
the best of it. 

A great many things happened to me which 
do not ooncem the present story. I grubbed 
along in the city office, and being cooped up 
there all day didn’t suit me. After a year 
there I made a new venture, becoming a 
district messenger. I know it didn’t seem 
worthy of Sancotes, but it meant more fresh 
air, and we couldn’t afford to pick and 
choose. 

The life of a district messenger boy may 
not seem to point to a great career, but at 
least it has variety. When I went to my 
branch office in the morning I never knew 
how far abroad 1 might bo sent, or what 
queer job I should have to do. 

During the year I wore the uniform I had 


to act as guide to old ladies, take pet dogs for 
walks, carry valuables across London, stand 
in the rain in theatre queues (cruelty to 
animals. I call that! ) and do all kinds of 
things for ail kinds of people. 

Well, to cut it short, I was going homo by 
the Thames Embankment one night, pretty 
late, when I was pulled up suddenly and my 
cheery whistle died in my throat. I happenctl 
to glance at the face of a man who wa.s 
leaning against the parapet, a man whoso 
figure seemed 8trano{‘ly familiar. 

I stood and stared at him. Poor beggar ! 
He was a sight. I'm no good at descriptions 
of people, but if you chaps have ever seen 
those poor, shivering wretches who huddle 
like mere bundlc.s of rags on the seats on the 
Embankment you'll know what I mean. 
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For a moment I dared not speak, for fear 
of making a mistake, but suddenly he lookcki 
at me, and there was no doubt of it. It was 
the-wreck of Mr. Julyan. 

“ Get away, boy,” he said, hoarsely. 
“ What are you staring at ? ” 

“ I—thought, sir ”—I stammered in¬ 
voluntarily, you would- 

He started. “ Who are you, calling me 
‘ sir * T ’* He returned my stare and the 
light of recognition came into his blood-shot 
eyes. Then he gave a bitter laugh—one 
of the most awful sounds I ever heard. 
” Oh, I see. From Sanootes, eh ? Well, 
have a good look at me, boy—and leam 
something you never learned at schooL 
Then oblige mo by leaving me alone.” 

As I stood there, well clothed, well groomed, 
and healthy, and saw him so dejected and 
dirty I felt inclined to clear out, for very 
shame, but something made me take another 
step towards him. I held out my hand, 
sheepislily enough, I know. ‘‘ I—I’m glad 
to see you again, sir,” I stammered, 
wondering what on earth was the proper 

thing to say. ” I often wondered-” 

"What b3came of me, eh ? ” said he, 
staking my outstretched hand after a momen- 
•tary hesitation. “ Now you see ! I tell you 
again—what was your name ?—Simmons, 
'wasn’t it ?—^I tell you, look at me—^read, 
•mark, learn, and inwardly digest. This is 
vwhat has become of me. Go you away 
and do not likewise ! ” 

I didn’t like the look of things at all. You 
didn’t need to be told that the poor fellow 
had had little to eat, and altogether he 
looked dcjr)erate. I had never heard of 
a situation of this sort outside a story, but 
I tried hard to be tactful. 

I’m off doty, now, sir,” I I .{;dn- ‘‘ If 

-you would care to walk a little way and— 
: tell me-I broke down. It’s not e^y 


he struggled to his feet. As I hung on to 
him grimly he looked down into my face 
and grinn^ in a sickly way. 

‘‘ You little fool! ” he said. 

“ I shall stick to you, sir,” I replied, 
until you promise not to do—fAof.” 

” Do you believe in God, boy ? ” he asked. 
“ Yes, sir,” I jerked out, “ I jolly well do, 

and He don’t mean you to-” 

” To go over there ? ” He waved a free 
arm towards the black water. ” No— 
it seems not—I was stopped the other 
night, too. You do believe in God, do 
you, boy ? Go on believing. Don’t act 
the fool. Play the game, boy! ” 


WAX AXXV- --J l-l 

bo offer charity to a master. It seemed like 
awful cheek. ,, 

“ So far as I can remembe^, Simmons, he 
said, with something of his old manner, 

” you were a |foud lad, but horribly senti¬ 
mental My last advice to you is. Go 
straight—and keep clear of what has ruined 
me.” He said this with tremendous earnest 
aeL Then he added gruffly, ” Now be off 1 ” 
The old note of authority coming from 
(the poor broken-down man was tragic 
enough. He turned bus bwk on me and 
deaned on the parapet again. There were 
<rery few people about. As I stood in the 
middle of the greasy pavement a whistli^ 
newspaper boy notic^ me staring at the 
dww^ fi^re, and stopped to see any fun 
that mi^t ba going. 

” Is ’e tight ? ” he whispered, con- 

Bdentially. ., , , 

” No. Get out! ” I said savagely, and 
gave him a shove that sent him spinning.^ 
He cursed me with many strange words, but 
I followed him for a few yards threatenmg 
severe punishment, and as I was a^ut 
twice his size he departed with the ^rting 
shot, ‘‘ ’Go’s got a boozed fawther ? ’ 

I returned to Julyan, who had taken no 
notice of the incident. Evidently 
forgotten me, or thought I had gone. When 
I saw him my heart came up into my mouth. 
He was clambering on to the parapet. 

I made a blind rush. When I got to mm 
he was standing on the top, and m another 

eecond he would have been over. I grabbed 

him by the legs and pulled for all I was 
worth. He came toppling backwards and 
we rolled over together—thank God, on the 

*^1^can’t remember exactly what I said. I 
know I kept repeating, “ You sha’n t do it, 
sir I You shan’t’.” We were now quite 
alone. Perhaps Julyan realised thet 
should not bs so for long, for with an effort 


I had made up my mind now. ” I see 
you’re having a hsTO-time, sir,” I said. ** Now, 

I don’t live far away. Won’t you come 
home with me to supper^ sir, and—and talk 
over old times at the school T I’m sure 
mother-” 

” Mother ? Got a mother, have you, boy ? 
Ah ! I remember. now.” Unconsciously, 

I think, he took my arm and paced along 
as he used to -do -in the school pUygroqiid. 

” A mother, eh ? ” he repeated. ” Lucky 
boy ! Lucky boy ! I tell you again—don’t 
shame her as Fve shamed mino! Play the 
man / ” He kept reputing the wovds in a 
way that made me shiver. 

He begged me to leave him. I was 
determined to sec the thing through now, 
and I refused. I said if he stayed otd all 
night I should do the same. Moibftr was 
waiting for me, and he might as well oome 
and have some supper. His clothes ? I 
laughed at his protests, W’e were poor 
ourselves, and who cared about clothes ? 

The poor fellow gave in at last, and allowed 
me to take him along the few streets that 
led to our little home. At the door be jibbed 
again, but I wouldn’t let him go. The door 
opened, and mother, her dear wrinkled 
^1 smiles, surveyed him without astonish¬ 
ment. That was her way, you know. 

“This is Mr. Julyan, mother,” I saad 
cheerily. ” He used to be at Saiicotes.. 

I’ve brought him to supper- 

Mother was one in a thousand. She 
hadn’t been a mission worker for notluBg. 
She took in the whole thing at a glanee. 
“That’s right,” she said, holding out ker 
hand. “ Come along in. My \»J 
comes across old Sanootes friends m too 

Mr. Julyan took her hand nerronsly^ 
removing his shabby 'hat. -He still seomed 
daeed. No doubt he was too weak from 
lack of food to make any protest. 

long, inr the most, natural , way possible, he 

was sitting at supper With mother, my sister, 
and myself. , 

I kept the talk going with aU km(U of vams 
about the day’s wort while he, with down¬ 
cast head, silently enjoyed a real good 
tuck-in. He did not eat ravenously, though. 
Anybotly could have told he was a gentleman. 

Supper was nearly over, and I was 
wondering what was going to be done next, 
when he lifted his head and addressed 
mother. 

“ Madam,” he said, with nervous formality, 
“ you have given me undeserved hospitality 
without requiring any explanations. I d<^t 
think I need have warn*^ your boy. You 
will live to be proud of him, as he is of you. 
He is like you, and because ho is like you, 
he brought me here to-night. Perhaps 
between you you have saved me from ^me- 
thing worse than poverty and starvation— 
who knows ?—and it is at least due to 
you that I should give you some explanation. 
Perhaps you may have heard of Sir Hugh 
Famham-- 


I almost jumped out of my chair. 

“ What! ” I cried. “ Old Famham, who lived 
at Middleborough Hall ? Dh, rather! ” 

“ Yes, ‘ old Famham,* ” he contanued, 
with a queer, hoarse laugh. “ You knew the 
Hall, of course—probably raided the 
orchard, trespassed in the grounds, At” 

“ A bad-tempered old beast, we called 
him ! ” I said. 

“ You must not say that,” mother said 
quietly. ” I knew him well, Mr.—^Mr. 
Julyan, and it is true that he had U.a 
reputation of being a stem magistrate and - 
not exactly indulgent to those who servou. 
him. But I always understood there w|M 
some great trouble. He lost his wife while 
abroad, and had other misfortunes.** 

“He had/* said Mr. Julyan in a low 
voice. “ I a* his son.” ^ 

Now, in the novels, when a Tuvdbtion of 
that kind is made, people indrige in all 
kin^ of antics. We simply stared—that 
is. Sis and I; mother merely glanced at 
him sympathetically, as if to say, ‘‘Poor 
boy, 1 know all about it.” 

“ I don’t want my story to sound Kke a 
third-rate melodrama/’ he continued. “ It 
is not very new, andi not very sensaticnal. 
My father gave me a good education. Ho 
paid all my debts at Oxford. He had great 
hopes of me. I won’‘t say it was all my 
fault. After my mother died he became 
harsh and ungenerous- He laid down 
certain rules against which I kicked. We 
had what you, SimmouBr would call ‘ a 
regular row.’ A furious scene ended in my 
swinging out of the house and vowing never 
to enter its doors again^ I fdl among 
thieves. That which had been to my fat^r 
a luxury became to me a bitter curse. I tried 
to fight the thing down and regain my man¬ 
liness by hiding myself at Sancotes—you 
can guess, Simmons, what a struggle I Ind 
there. And but for you tbe curtain w^ld 

have fallen on the tragedy to-night-■” 

He broke off sudde^yr and we sat f«r a 
moment or two in silence. Then m^her 
looked up and said tenderly, with shming 
eyes, 

“ There is to be another act yet, Mr. 
Famham, or God would ■rvet bare sent you 
home with my boy to-night. One at tho 
last things I heard at Middleborongh before 
we left was that your father had completely 
forgiven you, and was praying and longing 
for your return. But we can talk over these 
things in the morning. I have a spare b^. 

I trust you will be our guest to-nigbt T *’ 

She spoke to the poor battered wretch at 
her table as if he were a gentleman whoso 
presence was taken for granted. It broke 
him down. Perhaps her gentle ton^ 
reminded him of his own mother. In his 
weakness the poor fellow, after a hopeleM 
attempt at seM-^ontrol, put hfa head on hia 
arms and cried like a oh^. Sis and I stola 
out of tho room. 

Now I shouldn’t have spun this yum 
unless it could end on a happier ^ note. 
Famham, alias Julyan, says I saved him ; I 
say mother did what I never could have deme. 
Anyway, it wo« done. By a happy inspira¬ 
tion I remembered that Tommy, who still 
wrote to me from Middleborough, was tho 
son of a lawyer. You can guess the rest. 
Tommy’s father found the broken old man at 
the Hall more than willing to receive the 
prodigal. It was the Bible story over 
again, in a way. 

No, of course, it wasn’t all straightened 
out in a day. “ Mr. Juljran ” had a pretty 
severe illness, but the care and attention he 
received were not wasted. He regained 
much of his lost manhood. His father lived 
to be proud of him once more and to see tbs 
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evil that had beset him banished for 
ever. The laet time I saw old Julia he was 
starting, in the best of health and spirits, 
for Canada. Eh, mo ! it all makes me 
feel quite ancient. Here is Si^ correspond¬ 
ing with him and talking about going out to 
help him with his flonri£ing farm-^ 


Now look here, you chaps, if youVe read 


this yam—^!n spite, of it being so fearfully 
.dull and preachy—I want to add this : If 
you come across any stuck-np little jacka¬ 
napes who can't talk decently about his 
mother, set on him, for the fool he is, and 
teach him better. 

And if ever you act the giddy-goat to a 
youngster who’s proud to show the love 
he has for mother by teasing him or trying 
to laugh him out of it, may God forgive you. 


For I know now even better than I did in 
those dd days what a wonderful thing a 
good mother is. It's as true as ever: Other 
folks can love you, but only your mother 
understands. ** She works for you, looks 
after you, loves you, foigives you anything 
you may do, and the only thing bad she 
ever does to you is to die and leave you.” 

[tbb end.] 
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HALLOWE’EN PRANKS IN CANADA. 

By W. ARNOT CRAICK. 


F ew days in the year are dearer to the 
hearts of Canadian boys than Hallowe’en. 
On that particular night they are granted 
a degree of liberty which is not enjoyed on 
other nights, and kindly householders and 
even burly policemen wink at pranks 
which otherwise would get the boys into 
trouble. Of course, some of the larger 
boys occasionally transgress beyond the 
limits of propriety, and there are clashes 
with the bobbies, which have their termina¬ 
tion in the police courts the next day, but, 
as a rule, the Canadian boy respects property 
and does not cany his mischief-making 
too far. 

Preparations for the celebration of the 
eventful evening begin early. For da 3 rs, 
and sometimes weeks, before the thirty-first 
of October one will observe group? of boys 
gathered together in the school-yards before 
and after school hours, or on the streets near 
the school, laying plans. There is probably 
one boy in each group who is clever at 
inventing schemes, and he is always the 
centre and leading spirit of the group. He 
explains to the others what he proposes to do, 
and the others either become his followers or 
adopt his plans for use in some different 
district. 

Meanwhile in cellars, and garrets, and 
bams, mysterious activities are going on. 
Sisters particularly are warned to keep out, 
unless they are prepared to pay a heavy en¬ 
trance fee. There is much coming and going 
and many demands for hammers and nails, 
cloth, string, and paper. On a pledge of 
secrecy mothers are required to ransack 
closets and wardrobes for all manner of old 
clothing. Elder brothers who have been 
through it all years ago, and who yet have a 
sneak^g regard for the thing, lend a hand 
and make useful suggestions. 

At last all is in readiness. As the shades 
of night begin to fall on the long-looked- 
forward-to day, excitement reaches fever 
heat, especially among the smaller boys, 
who know that their fun must come to an 
early termination, because even on such an 
occasion as Hallowe'en stem parents never 
seem to forget the old rule about Early 
to bed and early to rise.” The evening 
meal is devoured with reckless rapidity and 
an utter disregard of all the mles of health. 
By ^ a special dispensation school books, 
which under ordinary circumstances would 
occupy the boys’ attention until bed-time, 
are .thrown aside and all the youthful portion 
of the family disappears outside into the 
darkness of the autumn night. 

Who that has taken part in the cele¬ 
bration of Hallowe’en in Canada can ever 
foi^et the experience ? The air is brisk 
cmd cold, the sky clear and dotted with 
stars, the streets covered with dead leaves 
that mstle and crackle under foot. There 
is a wonderful sensation of suppressed 


excitement everywhere, for one never knows 
what may happen. All sorts of schemes are 
on foot and every dark side street or garden 
may contain hidden conspirators. Away in 
the distance is heard the toot-toot of horns, 
adding a characteristic note to the other 
sounds of night. 

Let us follow this group of small boys. 
They are tip-toeing along beside a wall 
which separates a garden from the street. 
The leader carries a big round object under 
his arm and his followers have other material 
in their hands. They enter a gate and, 
avoiding a gravelled pathway, scamper 
across a lawn towards a house. Nearing 
the house they pauao, and then more slowly 
advance towards tho front door. It is an 
exciting moment. At any instant the big 
door may fly open and a stem voice order 
them off; but fortune is with them, and with 
deft hands they erect a wooden frame-work 
close to the door, fling over it a white sheet, 
and on its top place the big round object. 
Then a match is hastily stmek and a candle 
inside the pumpkin-head, for such it turns 
out to be, is lighted. There it stands, a 
tall, lanky, white spectre, with gmesome 
grinning eyes and wide mouth, not six inches 
from the door. 

The next step is to ring the bell and retire 
to await r^ults. What heart-beats of 
excitement! What epeeulaiion as - io-^who 
will come to the door! Will it be Sadis, 
the maid ; or little Pansy ; or big Harry ; 
or, dread thought, old Mr. Hodgins himself ? 
At any rate, whoever comes will get a great 
surprise. I^ently the door is opened; 
there is a scream of fright, followed at an 
interval by much laughter as the members 
of the household assemble to view their 
first Hallowe'en visitor. Then the con¬ 
spirators msh out from their hiding-place 
and lay claim to their property, carrying 
it off to play the same prank at other houses. 

But we will not follow them any farther 
on their rounds. Instead, let us fall in with 
these other boys. By their whispers and 
the way they steal along it is evident that 
they, too, are on mischief bent. Presently 
they pause before a big house standing back 
a little way from the street. There is just 
one light in a lower window; the rest of 
the house is dark. It is the home of that 
old curmudgeon, Colonel Bmce. It require 
some daring to enter his grounds on Hal¬ 
lowe’en, particularly as the colonel is very 
likely on the look-out; but it is early yet 
and the old soldier may not anticipate any 
trouble until later on. So the boys, as 
soon as the coast is clear, creep cautiously 
up to his door. There is, however, no 
pumpkin-head for the colonel; these boys 
have outgrown the pumpkin-head idea of 
fim and crave something a little more 
exciting. 

They produce a piece of rope, and, tying 


it to the handle of the door, fasten the othea. 
end securely to a pillar of the verandah.. 
As the door opens inwards, it is obvious 
that the inhabitants of the house will find 
some difficulty in getting out that way. 
Having tied up the door, the boys proce^ 
to fasten a cord to the brass Imocker—a. 
somewhat delicate operation—and a second 
cord to the handle which communicates- 
with a bell in the kitchen. Then, paying 
out the cords, they retire to a comer of 
the garden, whence they can easily make 
their escape to the street. 

When all is ready, the cord attached to 
the knocker is pulled vigorously two or 
three times and the ” rat-tat-tat ” sounds, 
out clear and loud on the night air. Pre¬ 
sently they hear somebody at the door. It 
is evidently the colonel, for, as soon as he 
finds his door is fastened, he begins to jerk 
at it angrily, making quite a racket. This 
only adds to the fun, and now both bell and 
knocker are kept going continuously by 
the delighted youngsters in the comer of the 
garden. But they must beware. The 
colonel is wily, and, having got his wife to 
rattle the door for him, he steals out the 
back way and creeps round to the front. 
However, not knowing where his tormentors 
are stationed, he finally has to show himself, 
and the boys make their escape, to play 
similar pranks on other people like him, 
who are not wise enougn to keep theic 
temper on Hallowe’en I 

Where electric buttons are used on front 
doors much annoyance can be occasioned 
householders and much amusement afforded 
tile boys by inserting split ends of matches 
into the buttons, and thereby causing the 
bells to ring continuously. The man of 
the house, or his wife, forgetting perhaps 
that it is Hallowe’en, rushes to the door 
thinking some impatient person is wmting 
without. To their surprise nobody is there,, 
nor do they realise that the button is caught. 
They conclude that something is amiss 
with the bell or the battery or the wiring. 
After a while, when the battery is played out, 
the bell stop? ringing, but by that time they 
probably understand that a Hallowe'en 
prank has been played on them ! 

There is no dearth of tricks to be played 
on Hallowe’en, and nearly every Canadian 
boy has a bagful of them. He usually 
signals out disagreeable or cranky people- 
as his victims, because, after all, there is 
more fun in pestering a person who gets 
angry easily than in trying to play pranks 
on a good-natured man or woman. they 
take old Mr. Grumpy’s fat cow out of the- 
pasture behind his house and drive it into 
the Widow Forlorn’s poor little dried-up 
paddock and transfer her wretched cow into 
his big pasture for the night. They pull 
up a score or more cabbages from Mr. 
Richman’s garden and tie them to all the 
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doorhandles along Poverty Row. They 
haul up an old pair of trouBers on Com¬ 
modore Dawson’s fine flag-pole, just because 
he is so insanely proud of it. In fact, thev 
behave very much like those elves of old 
who tried to balance things up in this lop¬ 
sided world of ours ! 

And now what are these youngsters up 
to ? They are evidently holding a council 
of war, the object of which is to decide which 
boy shall undertake the thrilling task of 
going up to thit window over there and 
fastening to it a “ tick-tack.” There is a 
party in progress in the house, and very 
likely someb^y is telling a ghost story. 
Now is just the time to start a tick-tack to 
good effect. At last one boy volunteers, and 
very gingerly doss he set about his task, for 
he knows that the young men at the party 
will, on the slightest provocation, rush out 
and pursue relentlessly any small boys 
who interrupt the fun. However, go^ 
fortune attends him, as it usually seems to 
attend small boys on Hallowe’en, and he 
is able to attach his tick-tack to the window- 
frame without making any noise. He runs 
bsuik to his companions and they begin to 
pull the string. Tick-tack, tick-tack goes 
the nail against the window, startling the 
people inside for a moment or two. Then 
suddenly there is a rush of young men 
from the front door and the boys retire in a 
hurry, pulling the tick-tack after them. 

Down at the comer there is a big empty 
lot, and on it stands the signpost of a real- 
estate man, “ For Sale.—Apply, The Jenkins 
Realty Co.” Harry Hastings has had his 
eye on this post for some time, and on 
Hallowe’en he goes with his chum, Ben 
Jordan, and digs it up. With a careful eye to 
the police the two carry it up the street and 
plant it securely in a flower-bed right in 
front of Colonel Bruce’s house. First of 
all, it will make the poor old colonel furious 
when he discovers it next morning, and, 
ee^ondly, it will amuse the passers-by. 


for the colonel would never dream of selh'ng 
his property. There are other such pranks 
to he played and Harry Hastings is just the 
daring boy to do them. Nothing delights 
him more than to mix up the labels on things, 
from signposts to street numbers, and no 
night gives him a better opportumty to 
indulge his fancy than Hallowe’en. 

But we must not pause, when the whole 
town is alive with boys up to all sorts of 
mischief, for the most part harmless, but 
sometimes bordering on the forbidden. 
Particularly around those houses where 
Hallowe’en parties are in progress do the 
young rascals congregate. Here there are 
opportunities of making a raid on the back 
premises and carrying off plates of toffee, 
set out to cool. Such thefts are rarely 
regarded as criminal offences. The toffee- 
makers fully understand the risk they run, 
and it is one of the fortunes of war which 
must be borne cheerfully to have their toffee 
confiscated at Hallowe’en ! 

Masquerading is a common form of 
amusement on Hallowe’en, and for a boy 
to dress up in his sister’s clothes and pay 
calls on the neighbours is a source of much 
fun. By wearing a mask or blackening the 
face, it is oftentimes impossible to make 
out the identity of the visitor. Masks, 
many of them of very clever construction, 
are sold in large numl^rs before Hallowe’en 
and are regarded as an essential by many 
boys to the proper enjoyment of the evening. 

The old custom of lifting off gates and 
canying them away some distance has 
almost disappeared, largely because in 
Canadian towns fences l^ve been almost 
entirely done away with and gates are no 
longer needed. But at one time it was 
thought to be a most exciting thing to lift 
off gates, or even pull down rickety fences. 
Even to-day it is considered somewhat of 
a beneficent work for the boys to destroy 
eyesores or objects of danger in their 
Hallowe’en raids; and what would be 


regarded as scandalous if it were done on 
any other night, is thought excusable and 
even praiseworthy when < carried out on 
this night of liberty! 

In most Canadian towns, which are usually 
very law-abiding, there are only a few 
TOlicemen, possibly not more than one to 
five thousand population. So it can be 
easily seen that on Hallowe’en the police 
have their hands full. However, they are 
inclined to overlook offences unless the 
bo 3 r 8 -outstep the bounds of what is reason¬ 
able. With boys masquerading they do 
not interfere, nor in the case of harmless 
tricks. But because they are few in number* 
it is entirely impossible for them to watch 
all sections at once. 

In cities like Toronto and Montreal* 
where there are large numbers of students* 
Hallowe’en is looked upon as a night when 
the college men run riot. As a result nearly 
every year sees a clash between the police 
and the students, who are always supported 
by a crowd of hoodlums. This phase of 
Hallowe’en celebration is not a particularly 
commendable one, for it carries matters to 
an extreme. The students in large bodies 
will congregate in the streets and rush about 
destroying signs, stopping street-cars, and 
pulling down electric lights. These mis¬ 
deeds lead inevitably to conflicts with the 
police, who follow them around in force and 
seek to scatter them. 

A chapter might be written about the 
indoor celebration of Hallowe’en in Canada* 
and it would be a most interesting one, for 
each year sees more and more interest taken 
in Hallowe'en parties. As the country 
grows, the boys have less opportunity to run 
about the streets and play pranks on Uieir 
neighbours, and the tendency is for them to 
stay indoors and enjoy the great variety of 
games suitable to the evening. But there 
are still many towns and vill^es where it 
is even yet a great outdoor event and is 
celebrate in the open air. 


m m ^ 


Crossing the Nan Ling 


T he Nan ling is a long range running 
right across Southern China, and prac¬ 
tically dividing the Empire into two parts 
in regard to language and to a great extent 
customs; the people to the south of the 
range also being of a darker colour, and 
strange to say (although semi-tropical) 
harder workers than those in the north. 
These mountains attain to no great height, 
but owing to their length and breadth are 
an efficient barrier in keeping the people 
apart. 

It was by this great mountain chain that 
we, a party of three, travelling overland 
from Canton to Hankow in Central China, 
were blocked one Midsummer holidays. 
We had come through the province of 
Kwang Tung by native boat as far as Lien 
Chau, a city at the foot of the mountains, 
and up till now had cxpeiienced no diffi¬ 
culties ; but the long range, extending right 
and left as far as the eye could reach, for 
the time being effectively barred our way. 

The trip had so far been one of delightful 
interest. No matter where one goes in China 
something new and strange is being con- 
t inually opened to the view; the quaint 
people, villages, cities, temples, monas¬ 
teries, and field scenes are utterly unlike 
anything to be seen anywhere elro. The 
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people of four thousand years, the vene¬ 
rable and sacred institutions of Cathay, 
are as they were in the time of Abraham, 
and the same old mountains before us were 
looking down on similar scenes as they did 
when the world was young. Kingdoms 
and empires have passed away, but China 
stands unbroken by the stormaof ages, with 
a glorious past, a living present, and the 
expectation of a marvellous future. 

At Lien Chau, the scene two years ago 
of one of the most brutal massacres in the 
history of missions, we were compelled to 
leave our boat, as the rivers were too rapid 
and dangerous for further navigation. We 
reluctantly parted with our boatmen— 
a jollier set you would not find anywhere— 
and sought out the premises of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, which wo intended 
to make our headquarters, and where we 
hoped to make all arrangements for a 
passage over the mountains. 

At this city we found it necessary to call 
on the city magistrate at his Yamen—the 
official residence; but he at that time 
being absent we waited on his subordinate* 
the military mandarin. We were con¬ 
ducted into the magisterial presence by 
Mr. Edwards, of Lien Chau. We found the 
Yamen was a low four-sided building 


surrounded by a high wall, by no means 
an imposing edifice, and not in any way 
resembling the Town Hall of any of our 
towns. Here we were most hospitably 
received, in fact made veiy much at home. 
This official at the time of the trouble had 
given all possible help to the missionaries* 
and went so far as to plead with the mad¬ 
men ; but not being the highest official in 
the city his appeal was of no avail, and he 
was unable to avert the catastrophe. We 
were received in a European and not Chinese 
style, and, instead of drinking the ever¬ 
lasting tea, we were treated to excellent 
coffee and foreign biscuits. 

The mandarin told us that as the moun¬ 
tains were full of marauding robbers, and as 
the South was in a very disturb^ state 
owing to revolution started by the anti¬ 
monarchist, Dr. San Yat Sen, on the morrow 
he would see that four solders, with two 
Yamen runners, would be waiting at the 
southern gate to conduct us as far as the 
next city. 

In the morning our sedan-chairs and 
baggage coolies put in an appearance. One 
glance was enough to tell us that we were 
not going to have a quiet, enjoyable time 
Travelling d la Chinois is by no means as 
rapid and as comfortable as it is in European 
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countries. Time is no consideration, so 
why hurry ? One gets to his destination 
all the same. The Chinese are utterly 
indifferent to all comfort, so why should 
comfortable upholstered chairs be provided ? 
One in far Cathay is carried back to the good 
old times when our great-grandfathers even 
used sedan-chairs as a means of locomotion, 
and when man was also the propelling 
agent, and a poor one at that. 1 sincerely 
hope that our ancestors had more comfort¬ 
able chairs than those at present used in 
the mountains of China. 

A bargain is never struck, or a journey 
started, without a lot of argument about 
wages, time, and weight of baggage. The 
coolies generally make enough noise to 
wake the dead, and if it Were any other 
place than China they would certainly be 
taken in charge by a policeman for disturb¬ 
ing the peace. We h^ made arrangements 
to start at 6 a.m., and eventually left at 8, 
after a lot of squabbling and '' talking 
price.” 

On coming up with our four brave soldiers, 
we found quite an imposing cavalcade— 
at any rate, in an Oriental’s eyes. Our 
guards were not what you would call spick- 
and-span, they did not wear their uniforms 
in the approved British fashion, and did 
not seem as if they would inspire fear in the 


hearts of the villains we were to meet. 
Chinese soldiers generally have the word 
” Brave ” inscribe on their manly bosoms. 
It is not known for certain whether it is put 
there to lot ignorant people know that they 
are really so, or whether it is merely a matter 
of show ; nevertheless, we found them most 
obliging and courteous guards, and as we 
had to pay them no more than seventy-five 
cash (2J<i.) per day we had no cause to 
complain. 

We intended to strike the mountain road 
outside the northern gate. This necessi¬ 
tated our passing through the thickest por¬ 
tions of the city and sampling the smells 
and other delights. The streets of a city 
in Southern China are at the most no more 
than ten feet wide, and in the fierce heat of 
summer one can realise the discomfort of 
living in such a place, and the odours that 
would naturally arise from tho ill-paved 
streets, beneath which the city sewers run. 
If it were not for the fact that no houses 
attain a ^'reater height than two storeys, a 
Chinese city would ’w uninhabitable. The 
Americans to economise build skywards, 
the Chinese for a si’ ilar purpose cramp 
thc’^ dwellings. One who hius never seen a 
Chinese city cannit hope to form ai con¬ 
ception of the seetliing life tiuit is crammed 
into its narrow circles. The streets wind 
about in all directions, causing evident 


confusion to tho stranger, who has no 
chance of seeing tho sun—in fact, sometimes 
he can scarcely see the sky. It would not 
be wise policy to build a street straight— 
what if a devil got into the city ? He 
would have a clear run to wreak his ven¬ 
geance on the inhabitants; but if the 
streets wind about he would get lost, and 
if there were an archway somewhere in the 
road he would be compelled to stop and 
retrace his steps; and so the inhabitants 
can live in comparative safety. If anyone 
were to build a high house he would disturb 
tho “ Fung Shui —W’ind and Water or 
Good Luck—of tho locality, and would 
bring tho most terrible calamities down 
on the heads of his unoffending neighbours. 

We were relieved when our chairs at 
length passed under the city wall, and had 
left behind the narrow dirty streets and 
smells, and were once more in the sweet open 
air and among the always beautiful rice- 
fields and landscape gardens. The Chinese 
are the most artistic and wonderful gardeners 
to be found in any part of the world. 
Gardening is their forte, and no matter 
where one travels in the Empire hardly a 
patch of good soil will be found neglect^. 

Just outisde the city tho road commenced 
to ascend, and the scene was truly mag¬ 
nificent. On all sides were fine coloured rice, 
wheat, and maize 
fields ; cotton, 
mulberry, and 
vegetable 
patched ; ' while 
here and there a 
grove, a temple, 
a pagoda, or a 
village was pro¬ 
minent on some 
hillside or lay half 
hidden in some 
valley. It was 
like a huge piece 
of patchwork, the 
irregular fields 
giving one that 
impression look¬ 
ing at the scene 
from some point 
of vantage. There 
in a field was a 
man driving a 
primitive wo^en 
plough with a 
yoke of oxen attached, the reapers were reap¬ 
ing the golden grain to the accompaniment of 
a reaper’s song, while close by one would in¬ 
variably come to a threshing-fioor where the 
fiail was still in use. It needed no great 
stretch of imagination to let oneself slip back 
to the old Bible days. We felt that we had 
left behind the Occident and were in the 
Orient of tho past. 

The first day’s march was rather a tiring 
one for our coolies, and often we had lo 
descend and relieve their shoulders, and give 
ourselves a good shaking to ease our cramped 
limbs. Every mile or so we came to rest- 
houses, where the coolies would uncere¬ 
moniously deposit us in the centre of a 
gaping crowd, and help themselves to huge 
ladles of tea taken from a barrel placed at 
the entrance for the convenience of hot and 
thirsty travellers. Wo did not partake of 
the leverage; it was not inviting enough. 
China tea has not the same flavour as the 
refined Ceylon variety wo generally use; 
it has in all probability been used over and 
over again, and has rather a peculiar flavour 
to the European epicure. Later on, however, 
when wo became hardened, we were only 
too pleased to be able to take a ‘‘ swill.” 

At regular intervals the road would p>ass 
right through refreshment estabUshments, 
where all lands of dainties could be pro¬ 
cured at a very moderate price. In these 


places we were always the centre of an 
admiring crowd. The people along the 
route had seen very few, if any, of the 
“ red-haired devils,” and they us^ to take 
full advantage of the occasion. Our meals 
w'ould be a signal for the ingathering of the 
clans. We used generally to have our 
repasts at some rest-house, if in a village 
at an inn, or, if no such establishment was 
handy, by the roadside itself ; but no matter 
where wo went we always had crowds to 
sec the barbarians eat. It is rather uncom¬ 
fortable having a number of Celestials 
trying to follow the food down your mouth 
to see if your alimentary canal is constructed 
in tho same way as their own. They were 
not surprised at us drinking tea, but when 
wc mixed condensed milk and sugar with 
it, they wondered why wo were spoiling it. 
Knives, forks, and i poons were always 
objects of wonder; t.. v.ould pass their 
grimy hands over the articles and wonder 
why we washed them. A European is a 
riddle to a Chinaman in the interior; the 
latter is always at a loss to know why we 
waste so much good water. 

The fact of our travelling with soldiers 
and Yamen runners made us people of some 
importance, and procured for us some 
resjoect from the madding crowd. It was 
no uncommon thing to be asked to take 
a drink out of another man’s half-finished 
cup, or to have a few whiffs out of his water- 
pijoe. Chinese servants, vho are adepts at 
prevarication, always like to cast a glamour 
around their masters and thus give them¬ 
selves ” face.” Our servant was no excej>- 
tion, and I daresay some of tho inhabitants 
regarded us at' times as prodigies owing to 
the yams pitched by our “ boy.” This 
particular individual was an entertainment 
in himself; his pidgin-English was extra¬ 
ordinary, and when he had left his native 
province, and found himself in a mandarin¬ 
speaking country, he was completely lost, 
and was always in scrapes of some sort. 

Tins in Central China are prizes which 
are the property of the wealthy few. After 
every meal wc would hold a general scramble 
of milk, fruit, and jam tins. The men, as 
well as the boys, participated in the strugglo— 
for struggle it was—and the lucky pcssessors 
became our friends for life. 

We had a much quieter time when staying 
at the inns. The proprietors were generally 
able to keep the onlookers at a distaoce, 
and we had our meals in peace. When 
1 mention Chinese inns, do not for a moment 
associate them with our English ones. 
They arc typical Asiatic caravanserai, 
consisting of a largo open room in front, 
which is full of boxes, small tables, eatables, 
smoke, and dirt; in the rear is the kitchen, 
and in close proximity to it live the pig*', 
along with the beasts of burden. Tlie 
dining-room can be used as a sleeping 
apartment, for along the walls will be packed 
matting beds, and in the northern provings 
the room will possess a k'ang^ or brick bed. 
heated by a fire. In these places the 
traveller will get little rest; he will l>e 
disturbed at all hours of the night by weird 
noises and China’s millions, and will long 
for daybreak. The following inscription 
was found on the wall of an inn in Western 
China by Mr. Hosie, and was thus translated 
by the same gentleman: 

** Within thU room you’ll find the rats, 

At least a goodly store. 

Three catties eaoh they are bound to weigh. 
Or e'en a little more. 

At night you’ll find a myriad bugs 
Tliat stiug and crawl and bite; 

If doubtful of the truth of this, 

Get up and strike a light.’* 

At these caravanserai we always took in 
a supply of boiled water, which we stored 
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in jars beneath our chairs ; but as a Chinese 
coolie has not the least objection to jerking 
you about, or even tipping you into a paddy 
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field occasionally, the water was invariably 
lost, and we had to satisfy our thirst 
with the odoriferous village tea. 

Most of the villages were collections of 
sun-dried brick cottages. These hamlets 
&T 3 inhabited by people of the same sur¬ 
name, and are ruled by the heads of the 
family. The houses and the surroundings 
are extremely squalid, and the people are, 
as a rule, very poor. Some villages, how¬ 
ever, belonging to wealthy families possess 
finer dwelling-hoases, which are constructed 
of burnt bricks ; but yot in a European’s 
eyes are filthy in the extreme. Every com¬ 
munity has its shrine, while the larger 
villages possess a Confucian temple, where 
the ancestral tablets of the whole village for 
generations back have been stored. It is 
no uncommon thing for battles to be waged 
between neighbouring clans over some 
petty quarrel. 

On the first day our path always ascended. 
Travelling was not a pleasure, either for 
the carried or the carrier; a chair ride 
after a few miles is agony long drawn-out. 
The road was about five feet wide, and 
being paved with long slippery granite 
bloc^ afforded no foothold to the coolies. 
In the farming districts it was an example 
of Chinese economy. Land is too valuable 
to allow the farmers to devote a little of it 
for the construction of a straight road; and, 
on the other hand, the maker would derive 
no benefit from it, so why should he be put 
to expense and trouble to help his neigh¬ 
bour ? Accordingly, the road winds like 
a snake around the irregular fields, and 
almost trebles the distance between two 
places. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon we 
had most of our climbing done, and came 
into a large fertile valley in the mountains. 
We knew that we were close to the end of 
our first stage by the solitary pagoda that 
stood on a hill like a lighthouse to warn us. 
Every city and town of any size has a 
pagoda ; these buildings prevent the good 
spirits escaping from the city which they 
guard, and at the same time keep out the 
evil ones. They are monuments of the 
Buddhistic and Taoistic superstition that 
has permeated the whole nationaHife of the 
Chines?, making the people a prey to the 
greed and trickery of the necromancer and 
geomancer. This particular pagoda did not 
seem to consider that we were evil spirits, 
although the inhabitants of the city did, as 
you will learn later. 


A Chinese city from the distance does not 
display the same optical illusion as most 
of the cities of the Orient do. You do not 
see the gilded cupolas, the lofty towers, 
and the blaze of colour of India. A 
low, rambling, sombre-looking collection of 
houses, with here and there a pagoda, the 
curved roof of some Confucian temple, the 
posts outside the Yamens, and the age-worn 
city walls, are the only signs that break the 
monotony of the lan^cape. The scene in 
no wise resembles Wordsworth’s picture of 
the metropolis of the world : 

“Ships, tower?, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering In the smokeless air.” 

This city has the name of Sin Tsz—the 
first part being very appropriate—and is 


situated just on the border of the two 
provinces of Kwang Tung and Hunan. On 
arriving at the city we were rather at a 
loss what to do and where to go, but our 
Yamen runners from Lien Cliau settled the 
difficulty by coming and asking for our 
visiting placards—I will not call them cards 
—huge rod slips of paper, adorned with 
three large characters in black—our names. 
The whole caravan drew up in front of the 
Yamen, and had to wait twenty minutes 
while the mandarin examined the placards 
—they take their time in China. Having 
been considered worthy of admittance into 
the august presence, the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and we were ushered into the 
presence of the civil mandarin. After making 
our salutation—shaking hands with our¬ 
selves and bowing—we were shown to our 
8 ?ats, each one sitting according to his 
age, the eldest taking the first seat on the 
left-hand side. By the side of each chair a 
cup of tea was placed, which we were ex¬ 
pected to drink some time before leaving. 
The hall resembled a large store-room more 
than anything else ; oiled paper took the 
place of glass in the windows ; a few scrolls 
were on the wall; a dais, a few black-wood 
chairs and tables, and a heap of rubbish 
piled up against the wall, comprised the 
furniture. 

Tea-drinking plays a very important part 
in the Chinese ceremonial. In many shops 
the customer, whilst making a purchase, 
is provided with a cup of tea, and a visit 
would be incomplete without it. To be 
able to drink a la mode requires a little 
practice. You take the cup and saucer in 
both hands, raise them and at the same 
time bow to your host, who goes through a 
similar performance for your benefit. In 
the act of drinking the cup and saucer are 


still held by the two hands, and the lid 
of the cup is slightly moved so as to allow 
the liquid to flow easily, and at the same 
time prevent the large leaves from entering 
the mouth. The drinker is expected to 
make plenty of noise to show his apprecia¬ 
tion of the excellent quality of the leaf 
provided. We tried to drink our tea in 
the approved way, and after numerous com¬ 
plimentary remarks about our ancestors, 
ourselves, and things in general, we came to 
the point and ask^ the mandarin whether 
ho would do us the favour of providing us 
with rooms for the night, and seeing that 
on the morrow we were safely sent on our 
way to the next city. 

A Chinaman is the essence of politeness. 
Our host then informed us that it gave him 
the greatest pleasure to do some little service 


for such distinguished guests, and that he 
keenly*'felt the honour we were conferring 
upon his insignificant self by asking his 
services. A Qiinaman can use the most 
courtly language under the most trying 
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circumstances ; in fact, some polite remarks 
are scarcely translatable into English. 

We were then told that we should be 
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Bent on to the military mandarin, who 
would give us accommodation for the night. 

Once more the party with its numerous 
suite, now added to by the rank-and-hle of 
the place, made its way through the dirty 
city. It was now pitch-dark, and night in a 
Chinese city is far from pleasant. Added 
to ad this the natives were not making 
very complimentary remark' about us ; they 
took us ior Americans. It was the time of 
the American boycott, and the Chinese did 
not hold the people of the “ Flowery Flag ” 
in high favov going through a 

Buddhist temple v/o came :/%. a number of 
rooms connected with that edifice, wlr'.h 
we found the military mandarin made his 
official residence. This gentleman received 
us with the usual Chinese politeness, but we 
noticed there was something lacking in his 
behaviour. He had allowed the crowd to 
follow us into the Yam3n, and for the time 
being seemed to ignore us. As far as we 
could make out, there wac no love lost 
between the two officials, and i'.ie military 
mandarin seemed to think that his superior 
was working off old scores by sending us on 
to his Yamen. 


He told us that his spare room was occu¬ 
pied ; he was very sorry, but he could not 
possibly accommodate us. VVe were in a fix ; 
we knew the city had a reputation, and to 
add to it all the officials left the Yamen. We 
still, however, had our soldiers from Lion 
Chau, and they stuck to us like leeches. 
We stayed in the Yamen about two hours 
waiting for developments, but nothing 
developed. We were determined that wo 
were not going to stir. We travelled with 
passports; it was accordingly the duty of the 
mandarin to help us, and he could only do 
this by finding us suitable accommodation. 

After some time we got a message through 
to the civil mandarin telling him the fix we 
were in, and he immediately sent word 
that we were to return to his Yamen. On our 
arrival the old gentleman led us to believe 
that his vocal chords were in good working 
order ; his How of language was too fast 
for us to follow, and would be intelligible 
only to a Chinaman. The Chinese are adepts 
at abuse ; they are gifted, as I said above, 
with a fair amount of suaviter in modo, but 
when occasion requires they can without 


any difficulty go to the opposite extreme. 
We at first thought the speech was directed 
against ourselves, but on inquiry our “ boy ” 
told us: “ That man to-mollow makee 

muchee bobbery other place"; which, being 
interpreted, means that the military man¬ 
darin was to receive a severe dressing-down 
on the next day. 

We were now treated in a royal manner. 
The mandarin was profuse with his apolo¬ 
gies, gave us his reception-hall for the 
night, gave orders that a fowl should be 
cooked for us, and himself helped to make 
us comfortable. We invited the mandarin 
to share our simple meal, and he willingly 
consented—we had hoped that he would not. 
The meal was rather a mixture ; the first 
course consisted of porridge, this was fol¬ 
lowed by salmon and biscuits, and the re¬ 
past ended with fruit, jam, and more 
biscuits. We had completely turned the 
tables on the poor old gentleman ; he had 
had us at his mercy in the afternoon when 
he regaled us with tea; now’ we had to 
show him how to put jam on his biscuits, 
and use nis knife, spoon, and fork in the 
approved Western manner, lie liked the 
jam so much that on parting 
with him we presented him with 
a pot as n small token of our 
esteem, and promised that when 
w’e returned to Hong Kong we 
should send him up some more. 

That night was a most weird 
one. Periodically the watch 
would pass our door, and every 
hour the rumbling of the Yamen 
gongs and drums would an¬ 
nounce to the officials that the 
watchmen were faithfully jx?r- 
forming their duty, and warn 
thieves that it would be to 
their advantage to keep off the 
premises. In the distance one 
also could hear the gongs of the 
city watchmen in the streets 
and on the wall, which like¬ 
wise warned thieves, house¬ 
breakers, and miscreants gener¬ 
ally that it was time to lay 
aside their evil practices, for the 
“ arm of the law ’’ was coming. 

We had given word to our 
coolies that a start must be 
made at 4 a.m. —not that we 
really meant to start at that 
hour, but the coolies would 
have at least three hours to 
get ready and finish their argu¬ 
ment. The result of the in¬ 
evitable dispute was that two 
chairs and two baggage coolies 
refused to continue the journey. 
We managed to procure new baggage carriers, 
but a chair could not be hired in the place at 
any price. It was an out-and-out boycott, and 
not even the “ bobbery ’’ of the infuriated 
mandarin could procure one. We started 
without the chair, and determined to take 
it in turns riding and walking. The man, 
however, who was the occupant of the 
former chair was a heavy-weight, and the 
coolies of the other chairs refused to allow 
us to change places with him. You cannot 
argue with a coolie ; he is as stubborn and 
as obstinate as a donkey, and the heavy¬ 
weight had to trudge thirty-six miles on a 
mountain road to the city of Lin Wu. He 
was considered by the youth of the villages 
through which he passed as a kind of 
walking menagerie; scores of youngsters 
would run ahead of him, watch him as he 
came up, and then rush ahead again for 
another glance at the " foreign devil." 

We were now in the province of Hunan 
and in a mandarin-speaking district, and 
our ser\'ants could no longer understand 
the people. The inhabitants, however, w» re 
remarkably attentive, insisted on taking 


our helmets off and trying them on their 
own craniums, examined our clothes, 
wondered at the length of our beards—no 
time to shave under such circumstances— 
and insisted on taking our " take picture 
boxes " to pieces to see what they were 
made of. Some of the women were par¬ 
ticularly nervous—they thought the cameras 
had devils inside them and that their chil¬ 
dren were bewitched. 

Our newly acquired guard was a relic of 
antiquity. The soldiers from Lien Chau had 
at least good rifles, but each new “ brave ’’ 
carried only a kind of swag on his back, in 
which was an old muzzle-loading pistol, an 
old swerd, and the deadly weapon without 
which the soldier would not dream of going 
on the march—a fan. 

About the middle of the afternoon of 
this our second day we reached the top of 
the great watershed, and got a magnificent 
view of the country to the north and south. 
To the south we looked on tropical China; 
to the north we saw the great Central Plain, 
the most fertile, and the most thickly 
populated piece of land on the globe. From 
the hills on which we were standing sprang 
all the fine rivers that, wending their way 
northwards, at length join the mighty 
Yang Tze. It was our desire to strike one 
of these tributaries, but how or when we 
should do it we were not certain. 

We had been told at Lien Chau that at 
Lin Wu we should find accommodation in 
the American Presbyterian Church, and 
that in all probability the native druggist, 
who spoke Cantonese, would accompany us 
as interpreter as far as Chang Sha, the capital 
of Hunan. Lin Wu announced its proximity 
to us, not by a pagoda as Sin Tsz had done, 
but by its perfume and the hundreds of live 
pigs that were being carried away from 
the city on coolie’s backs. Cliina is the 
home of pigs ; no village family would be 
complete without them, even the Yamen at 
Sin Tsz pos-sessed a few. The pagoda at 
last appearing, we entered the dirtiest place 
except one 1 have ever had the misfortune 
to visit. Chinese smells are incapable of 
being analysed ; one writer has said that 
owing to their thickness you can turn 
somersaults on them! 

We found the native church right in the 
heart of the city. The Christians, thinking 
that three muk sz — missionaries — were 
paying them a visit, turned out in great 
numbers, took their seats on the benches, 
women on one side, men on the other, and 
began singing hymns. When it was ex¬ 
plained to them that we were only travellers 
their enthusiasm was a little damped. 
Being tired and in need of a good night's 
rest we wished to get rid of them, but 
Chinese civility did not allow us to eject 
them, and there they sat, some staying till 
eleven o’clock. One musical youth kept up 
the spirits of the rest by whistling “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’’ the only tune that he 
had mastered. 

The windows of the church had no glass, 
only iron bars, and at these apertures the 
children, as well as their elders, gathered, 
and there they stayed far into the night to 
see how the barbarians slept. 

The civil mandarin sent his card and 
wanted to know why we had not called on 
him; but having had enough of Yamens 
for the time being we made the excuse that 
we were not well, asked him to excuse us, 
and to be so good as to send soldiers to the 
next city. 

Here we were fortunate in getting our 
interpreter and also two extra chairs. We 
let it be known that we were Englishmen 
and not Americans. Our interpreter was a 
very fine ty})e of the Christian Chinaman, 
and, as we learnt later, had twice been 
almost killed by l.is fellow-countrymen for 
neglecting the worship of his ancestors and 
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giving up his all for the man Christ 
Jesus. 

After the usual argument we got once 
more on our way. We had now quite an 
imposing caravan—five chairs, five baggage 
coohes, four soldiers, and two Yamen 
runners. 

The third day passed uneventfully. The 
coohes were by this time exhausted, and 
we had to do a lot of walking. The country 
was now very pretty, and the usual raon::- 
tony of the Chinese landscape was relieved 
by pine forests and small torrents. At the 
end of the day we saw the first piece of 
civilisation we had met with for some time. 
We were crossing a fine arch bridge over a 
small river when we saw a figure dressed in 
European clothes, rushing in great excite¬ 
ment towards us, and were greeted in 
perfect English with “ How do you do, 
gentlemen ? ” It was a Chinese student 
fresh from Japan, and on his way home to 
southern Hunan for his vacation. That 
same niglit we reached the city of Gia Ho 
and the river Gwei Tsui, and found now 
that our troubles were practically at an 
end, for here we could take boat and go by 
water right on to the Yang Tze, striking that 
river nine hundred miles from its mouth. 

At Gia Ho we again slept in a church of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, and as 
at Lin Wii omitted to visit the Yamen. 
This time the magistrate became doubtful, 
and sent officials to examine our p<issport8 
—the first time we had been asked to pro¬ 
duce our pivssesi on the trip. Not being of a 
ver^ villainous nature we passed the exami¬ 
nation successfully, and were allow'ed to go on 
in peace. Here, like in all places, we were 
a great fascination to the young Celestials. 
In the accompanying illustration you w'ill 
get a good idea of “ Young China ” in all 
itb simplicity and dirt. We had great 
trouble in keeping the subjects against the 
wall; they were certain we were bewitching 
them, and it was only for fear of what the 
foreign devils might do it they did not 
stay that we succeeded in snapping them. 
As you will see from the expression on their 
faces, they were not exactly happy. 


The river we had struck proved to be a 
narrow rapid stream flowing into the plain 
below, and eventually joining the great 
Siang of Hunan, one o' the great tributaries 
of the Yang Tze. At Gia Ho w'e hired a 
long narrow boat, very much like a Vene'ian 
gondola, and specially built for rapid 
shooting. This river provided us wdth some 
magnificent scenery, the gorges being par¬ 


ticularly fine. At one place the river pa.ssed 
right through a hill, and in so doing formed 
a natural bridge. We had a series of rapids 
extending for about fifty miles, and at last 
entered the broad w’aters of the Siang, 
leaving the Nan Ling far in our rear. 

Soon the iron horse will be snorting among 
the mountain gorges, opening up their 
wealth and beauty to the w'orld. Old China 


will soon be a thing of the past; the old 
cities, of w'hich I have very pleasant re¬ 
collections, will in a few years be fitted up 
with all the latest modern appliances. 
China is in the stage of transformation. 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new. ’ 

The Nan Ling will be crossed in a far 
easier und more comfortable wny in a few 


hours instead of days, and travellers will no 
longer have the opportunity of seeing it 
as we did, or of crossing it under such trying 
circumstances. The memories of the cities, 
villages, and people w'ill long live in our 
minds, and we shall look back on the 
crossing of the Nan Ling as one of the 
most pleasant Midsummer hoUdays we ever 
had. 



Young China. 
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ABBEY ROYAL STORIES:* 

A MAY STORM, IN THREE SQUALLS. 


“ T t’s all the fault of this beastly 
JL Euclid,” said the boy savagely. 
Poor old Euclid ! What a load of other 
peoples woes his name has had to bear 
foi ages What a good thing his grave 
18 lost, or who knows but what a crusade 
of irate schoolboys mignt march to that 
land and dig up his poor old bones, scatter¬ 
ing them to the four winds ! 

“ It’s all the fault of this beastly old 
Euclid ; ”—no fault in the boy, of course. 
He was all he should be, and the fault was 
elsewhere. Ho was alone in the Upper 
Fourth Form room at Abbey Royal School 
“doing detention” one fine Wednesday 
afternoon in May. the first fine day that 
May had brought after an unusually w^et. 
cold spring. Outside, distant and faint, 
he could hear jolly shouts and the merry 
click of the cricket ball and bat. and 
laughter and cheering. “ But what’s the 


• The author ol thes** stories writes : I have 

the ‘ B.O.P.' complete. The first number I bought 
when I was a boy at school, and now my boy takes it, 
and in his enjorment of it I can renew my own pleasures 
ol over thirty years ago.” 


SQUALL THE FIRST. 

good, with this beastly Euclid to do?” 
And, after a spell of listening and dream¬ 
ing. he settled down again to his Prop. 
XXVll. Theorem, and ground at it in a 
dull, miserable sort of way. 

A door opened somewhere, letting in a 
rush of merry noise, and jolly shouts of 
“Well played:” ‘‘Well hit!” “Run it 
out!” “Throw in har-r-d ! ” reached the 
brain-weary boy in the Upper Fourth room. 
Again he remarked, being short of other 
words strong enough to express his woes. 
“ It’s all the fault of this beastly old 
Euclid ' ” Then a fit of blind fury seized 
him—mad, unreasoning wrath, irrespon¬ 
sible rage—and he jumped up and actually 
had the temerity to kick his Euclid— 
Potts’ Euclid, “chiefly from the text of 
Dr. Simson,” for this was the only edition 
tolerated at Abbey Royal ; none of your 
Hall and Stevens, or Godfrey and Sid- 
dons, oi other new fancied geometries, for 
the Abbev Royal mathematical master— 
nothing allowed but the pure and unadul¬ 
terated Potts ! 

I ray he had the audacity to kick Potts’ 


Euclid to the other end of the big room— 
and he .survived the feat. Indeed, in his 
blind rage he kicked it again, then caught 
it as it fell, hurled it to the ceiling, and, 
as it again descended, gave it another 
furious kick which landed it behind the 
door at the farthest end of the rooriL 
Just then the door opened and slithered poor 
Potts along the floor as the master entered ; 
and he, hearing it, turned behind the door 
and picked it up wonder ingly ; then looked 
down the room and saw the boy standing at 
the other end of it—a queer-looking boy, 
hot and flushed, with wild lights in his 
eyes. 

The master smiled crimly. He pretty 
well guessed the tragedy of Potts, for he 
himself had been brought up on Potts. 
The boy looked un3asy. He was a tall 
boy, wdth a big black head of stiff hair, 
which usually bristled up, except one 
flaxen lock, which hung over his left ear. 
I suppose it grew quicker than the sur¬ 
rounding black crop, for it was always 
longer than the rest and most noticeable 
\n contrast. He had odd eyes, one brown. 
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the other grey; odd handr, his right as 
small and beautifully formed as a lady’s, 
his left a broad modular paw. He was 
Frank Joseph Dalziel, but more commonly 
Beaky, from his prominent nose. A pair 
of long thin legs, with wonderfully small, 
neat feet, added to the general queerness 
of his appearance. 

“ You know Barclay, of the Upper Fifth, 
don’t you ? ” said young Spender to me. 
I signified that I did. 

Well, one day he told old Beaky that 
he was made up of odd members, and 
called him ‘Oddments.’ My eye: I’ll bet 
Barclay saw stars then! Beaky landed 
him one on the nose, and he used his biggest 
fist too.” 

1 could not help thinking that Barclay’s 
name described him correctly, for, poor 
lad. he was very odd looking. Spender 
added that no one ventured to call him by 
his new nickname. ‘‘ It isn’t his fault if 
he is made up of oddments,” said one, with 
the English boy’s instinct for fair play; 
“so, if he does hit out at the name, small 
blame to him.” The argument applied 
equally to the name ” Beaky,” but that 
apparently occurred to no one, not even its 
passessor, fOr he answered to it cheerfully. 

But we- have left him standing in the 
gangway, and the new master surveying 
him with a goow) deal of amusement and 
not a litttef'compassion, though he was 
careful to ssippress all outward signs of 
both; 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Dalziel? ” 

“I’m detained for my Euclid, sir.” 

** Is this your book? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Then, eyeing Beaky over, not unkindly, 
as the boy somehow felt, but rather sympa¬ 
thetically, he added, “You got out of 
temper over it.” There was no answer, nor 
any needed, so he went on, “What’s 
wrong with it ? ” 

“ I got it all wrong, Mr. Green said, and 
he turned me.” 

“ Well, well, come here, and let me see 
where the difficulty is.” 

Now, the Euclid was no subject of his, 
for he was the junior classical master, who 
also took modern history, and Beaky was 
not in his class for anything but the history. 
However, Beaky found III., 27, and 
pointed to it in dumb misery. 

“ Did you do this in evening prepara¬ 
tion?” 

“ Yes, sir. I was at it two nights, for 
an hour each, and I can’t do it anyhow. 
I thought I had it all right, sir, and Green¬ 
horn—1 mean Mr. Green, put me on at the 
board, and I got on like—like anything, sir, 
and all at once all the fellows laughed, and 
—and-” 


“ Mr. Green turned you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. But 1 had worked at it in 
prep., though.” After a pause he added, 
“ I always do my maths, first at prep., and 
the other work afterwards.” 

The master looked at him keenly and 
steadily for a moment, and believed him. 
He had no doubt that the boy had done his 
best, and thought to himself that it was not 
lack of effort on his part, but lack of method 
on the part of some one elee; all of which 
he carefully kept to himself. He knew 
pretty well that, though Beaky gave most 
time to his mathennatics, they were nearly 
always badly done, whereas the other work 
was usually above the average, and'^ he 
pitied the boy.^^ 

“Well, let me hear what you can do with 
it now. Perhaps 1 can help you through.” 

Beaky felt encouraged to try, drew the 
figures carefully on the blackboard, and 
began rattling it off at a great rate, parrot 
fashion. Mr. Gray had great difficulty in 
stifling his laughter, for no parody of 
Euclid he had ever heard was half so funny, 
but he only said gravely, “ Did you work it 
like that in class? ” 

“ Yes, sir; at least, I think so,” rather 
doubtfully. 

“ Um 1 Come here and give me a piece 
of paper.” 

Beaky obeyed, though he wanted to ask 
why his beautiful proof was wrong. 

“ Now draw the figures, and cut out the 
circles and triangles with these scisBurt,” 
producing a pocket pair. 

Beaky did so^ rather apathetically at 
first, but rapidly became interested when 
he saw the triangles placed over one 
another, and manipulated, as the proof 
became clear to his wondering gaze. 

“ Now do it in your own words,” and 
Beaky triumphed. 

“ But why can’t I do it that way, in my 

own words, and not learn all this-” 

beastly rot, he nearly said, running his 
finger down the page. 

“ Well, you see. this is the Euclid in use 
here, and you must keep to it. Now try it 
in Euclid's words.” 

Beaky, by using his paper models, got 
through. 

“I have to take it to Gree—Mr. Green, 
sir, when I can do it.” 

“ Very well, and then you had better 
come with me to the river, botanising. You 
have missed the Botany Club walk, so 
have I.” Beakv started off radiant. 
“And, Dalziel, I’ll bring my Bentham, so 
never mind bringing yours. Make haste.” 

Bentham is the usual name for Bentham 
and Hooker’s “ Handbook of the Flora of 
the British Isles,” a charming book, and 
one dear to the heart of the botanist. 


By using his paper models Beaky got 
safely through Euclid Ill., 27. Mr. Green 
said nothing when he produced them, in¬ 
stead of doing the drawing as usual, and 
even passed over some slight departures 
from Potts. 

“ That’s correct, Dalziel, and you may 
go now ”; and as Beaky made for the 
door, “ Oh—er—1 should think you might 
find that method helpful always in your 
Euclid, though,” he added, by way of 
“saving face,” as the Chinese say, “I 
do not care much for it myrelf.” 

The squall was over, and calm had come, 
to be followed by a bit of sur^hine. 

Beaky darted off, and hung about the 
passage leading to ihe masters’ studies, 
waiting for Mr. Gray. He was not an un¬ 
popular boy in the school. Most of the 
boys liked him, and the rest tolerated him. 
He was good at Latin and Greek; modern 
history he loved and excelled in; and at 
science he was pretty fair. “ But at maths, 
he’s an awful duffer, you know,” said 
Spender; “ but he has lived in Switzerland, 
and speaks French and German like a 
native. Why, he even reads German hooks 
for pleasure, like 1 read—the ‘ B.O.P.’ ” It 
was not much that Master Spender 
read for pleasure in those days, 1 can 
tell you. 

Mr. Bower, one of the science masters, 
had an outdoor botany club as an adjunct 
to his botany class in school, and Beaky 
had joined it eagerly. Mr. Gray also 
joined, as he knew nothing of botany, and 
Mr. Bower had told him that Beaky was 
a really clever botanist. Both masters were 
interested in him, though they knew he was 
always in hot water over his algebra and 
Euclid. Both suspected that the boy really 
worked hard at those subjects, though he 
detested them, probably because he had no 
aptitude for them, or perhaps because the 
methods used in teaching them made them 
repulsive. The master emerged at las^ 
and Beaky, h’s tin collecting-case on his 
back, trudged along with Mr. Gray and 
two or three other fellows keen on botany, 
and the master noted that the sunshine had 
come after the squall. 

The spring was very backward, so the 
spoils were not numerous; but a small 
troop of boys reached Abbey Royal in time 
for tea—wet, tired, hungry, dirty, but 
supremely happy. 

The first was a very ordinary sguall, and 
one that was sadly too common with B^aky 
in those days. But Mr. Gray’s hint and 
encouragement did him good, for he set to 
work to find out for himself other methods 
of doing his mathematics. 

(To be eonelvded.) 


AOTCMN pISHING. 

By J, PAUL TAYLOR. 

A TI. sorts of fish are in condition in the long ceased to be fully applicable to them, and these rods are very cheap—*2s. or 3s. 

eariy autumn, though trout-fishing for though they still go in flocks they have will buy a 16 or 18-ft. one, but they will not 

begins to deteriorate in September, and on become far too cunning to be classed with strike nearly so well as a wbiteHoaTie roach- 

most rivers is illegal after the end of that sheep as to their intellects. The angler, pole, or even as a good bamboo, which may 

month. therefore, who aspires to take large roach cost 6s. or 10s. 

Some private fisheries are closed on must study the subject, and see that he is As to lines, floats, and hooks, the cost of 
August 31 for trout-fishing, but some of these properly equipped in every respect. the beet is very moderate, and it is never 

contain grayling also, which fish come into Fortunately, the tackle required need not worth while to Monoroire in this-part of 
condition as trout go out. be very expensive, though a first-rate your outfit. 

With regard to coarse fish, they will all be “ roach-pole ” does cost money, and for the The gut should be the finest drawn, and a-fll 
found in the best of order from August till Lea style of angling is certainly the best cost probably about 9d. for the three yards 

December, and the chief of these from the implement. required. Attach about a foot of fine silk 

young anglers’ point of view—the roach— If your funds permit, get one, even though line to the upper end of this to fasten to the 

affoid^s the best sport at this time of year, you must pay m»m 16«. to 30«. for it. If top of the rod. The float shcmld be a mode- 

Their old nickname, “ water sheep,” has not, a Japanese rod will answer fairly well, rate-sized porcupine-quill, if the water is of 
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the average depth, 6 or 7 ft, and a small quill 
if shallower. The hook should be tied on 
the very finest gut and the “ crystal *’ is a 
goo i pattern. 

Shot or lead piping must be placed upon 
the line 2 ft. or more from the hook, except 
one shot within 8 or 10 in. ; and enough 
must be used to sink the float except ^ in. 

The best bait generally is paste, made by 
putting a piece of the crumb of a one-day- 
old loaf in water and squeezing it nearly dry, 
and then kneading it into a stiff paste. 

Gentles are better in very fast water, and 
are. of course, less trouble to keep on the 
hook, but they seldom take the larger fish, 
and are very dirty things to handle, and 
stain the nails. 

A very good bait when roich are extra 
shy is a little cube cut from the crust of a 
loaf. It is difficult to use, of course, but 
sometimes most effective in still water. 
You will require a little ground bait, and this 
is generally male of bread and bran mixei 
and should be use! sparingly, and, if you are 
fishing a stream, thrown in some yards 
above your “ swim.” This you must select 
carefully, getting a quiet run, about 6 ft. 
deep, if you can, near the tail of some weeds. 

If you are fishing a frequented stream it is 
easy to see where other anglers have been 
making “ swims,” for the grass will be 
trampled and remains of ground bait may 
also be visible. In some cases, however, 
you may do well to select a fresh swim for 
yourself, if you think previous anglers have 
chosen badly. Very often a pike may have 
taken up his quarters close by, in order to 
feed on the roach attracted by your ground 
bait. Be provided, therefore, with a large 
hook and fairly stout tackle, that you may 
remove him to your basket, where he will be 
lo.is troublesome. Otherwise he will bolt 
your roach, if small, and break your line. 
I have known one bite at the plummet, and 
have also caught them on the roach tackle, 
but it is not easy, and, with a large pike, it is 
impowible. 

'fhe next most important autumn fish is, 
perhaps, the bream, which continues to 
afford sport, of a kind, into September, or 
even October if the weather is warm. Similar 
tackle may be used to that described for 
roach, only the gut should be a little stouter 
and running tackle is desirable. Paste or 
gentles are the best baits for still water, 
but in a heavy river such as the Yare, in 
which are many tons of big bream, a small 
lob-worm is generally better, and a long cork 
float and heavy leads are necessary, or you 
lose much time, for the tide is swift some¬ 
times and the river very deep. Fish close 
to the bottom, give a moment after the first 
nibble, and then strike sharply, and let the 
fi'^h have a little line at first, if he is one of the 
numerous 3 and 4 lb. fish caught in this river. 
One of the best spots is Cantley. and rough 
ac commodation can be had at the Red House. 
Very early morning is the best time, but 
much depends on the tides. You must 
ground bait with bran mixed with clay. 

In tht neighbouring broads many bream 
are taken, and in these waters the “ early 
morning ” rule is still more important. If 
bream were only good eating the catches 
would be worth a lot, for 50 to 100 lb. is not an 
uncommon weight for a single day’s fishing ! 

Turning from a somewhat slimy subject to 
a noble, but, alas! rather scarce fish, com¬ 
pared with roach and brpam, the perch, it 
is the fashion to expect this, fish to rush at 
your worm before it reaches the water, but 
nowada 3 rs he doesn’t. On the contrary, 
he will inspect it most carefully (also the line 
and shot), and generally ” decline with 
thanks.” I’m speaking of large perch. 
However, perch can- be caught if you give 
them credit for sense, and present a nice 


lively minnow for their consideration fixed 
on tackle that is not too obtrusive. Even 
an artificial minnow, worked artistically in 
swift water, will take them, a id has the 
advantage of avoiding cruelty to minnows, 
and incidentally is less trouble, as the min¬ 
nows have to be caught and kept alive. The 
haunts of perch are the tails of weed beds 
over gravel and old piles of bridges and 
ferries, and early morning is the best time. 

The rod used for bream will do for perch, 
but it may be well to have a short and rather 
strong one if you u.se minnow or gudgeon, 
and this rod will do for pike also. 

In the early autumn you will find pike 
near weed beds, and at points where the 
river is nearly still. You can see if they are 
feeding by the shoals of little fish that jump 
out of their way, and if you can get your 
bait, which should be a small roatch, dace, or 
gudgeon, within reach of a feeding pike he 
will generally take it. Failing this, throw 
it out into his neighbourhood and wait. It 
is best to use ‘‘ snap ” tackle, which you 
can get at any dealer’s, so that you can 
strike directly he takes. Some of the 
largest pike inhabit the large ponds or lakes 
in the private grounds of country houses, 
and if proper application is made the owners 
will sometimes give leave for fishing. 

Care is necessary in approaching the water, 
for the pike may be near the edge if there is 
deep water. Often they are easily taken, 
especially if roach have got scarce, and little 
is left to feed on but th^e great carp, which 
look indigestible. 

Much stronger tackle is often required for 
this fishing, as many ponds are full of snags, 
and pike mu t be kept from them. Fine 
wire is now often used, and is much better 
than gimp. A gaff is required for landing 
these great fish, which often reach 16 or 20 lb. 
They are useless for iood, quite different 
from river pike, which are sometimes fairly 
good, thohgh full of little bones. 

Much the same may be said of the carp, 
which you may as well try for, though it is 
usually very hard to get one, this being one 
phase of fishing which really does require 
the proverbial “ patience,” for you may 
fish for many days without even getting a 
bite. A lump of white paste is the best bait, 
and should lie on the ground, and the tackle 
must be strong, though fine. A very small 
float should be used. I.«ate evening and day¬ 
break are the times. Tench are often found 
with carp, and may be much more easily 
taken. Worm is the best bait. There is 
one other among bottom-feeding fish that 
deserves notice on account of the large size 
(12 or 15 lb.) to which he grows, and the 
desperate way he fights ; I mean the barbel. 


He is found chiefly .n the Trent and the 
Thames, and is generally very difficult to 
tempt, or indeed sometimes to find ; for he 
frequents rapid and deep runs, and careful 
observation is necessary to locate a shoal. 
In the Thames boatmen make a study of 
their haunts and take anglers to them with 
some chance of sport, especially if the swim 
is ground baited over-night. 

A lob-worm is the b^t bait, and must 
trip along the bottom. Stout tackle is 
necessary and much care and coolness in 
playing one of these groat fish. They are not 
quite so shy as carp, but should be quietly 
approached. 

Probably the expense of a boatman will 
be too much for a boy’s purse. If so, the 
best chance is to study the habits of the fish 
for yourself, and hire a boat when you know 
where you are likely to have sport. 

Two of you should go together, as a boat in 
these strong currents requires careful manage¬ 
ment. If you do get some barbel, remember 
that they are useless for food. Therefcie 
keep only one or two as specimens, and 
return the rest to amuse other anglers 
another day. 

You must not expect to get fish every 
time you go for them, but when you do find 
them in biting mood your take may be half 
a hundredweight or more. 

A few words as to autumn fly-fishing will 
fitly conclude our discourse. 

The dace is the fish that should come first, 
as it is the commoner of the two fly-taking 
autumn fish, and it also feeds chiefly in early 
autumn on flies, taking to ground food later. 
These fish go in shoals, and the flies should 
be thrown just beyond a shoal and drawn 
gently across. Black gnats and Wickhams 
are the best flies, and trout t^tckle answers 
well. Quickness in striking is essential, 
as dace take more gingerly than trout, and 
expel the fly like lightning if not struck 
immediately. They are very good eating 
in autumn, and in some streams, such as the 
Hampshire Avon, grow to nearly a pound. 
In the Thames they are much smaller. 

The last fish on our list is the graceful 
shadowy grayling, and in Herefordshire and 
Yorkshire it is common and can be taken 
with fly from July to November, and is 
much better in late autumn than before. 
In the Test and Itehin it grows large, up to 
3 or 4 lb. ; and yet will take a fly fairly well. 
The red tag is the chief grayling fly, but on 
a smooth glide, where they can be seen, a red 
quill, fish^ dry, is most effective. 

The grayling gives capital sport, and is 
valued by the fly-fisher as coming into best 
condition as September ends and trout are 
no longer in order. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 

5.—Two Little Villagers of Hospenthal. 

Contrary to the iisual rule, the younger mitives of Hoepenthal live in more rustic surroundinps than was the 
case with their elders. Tins is owing to tlie t-onsrrnetioii of the St. Gothard tunnel, which runs 1,000 feet beneatii 
the village and carries the Italian traflic which formerly pa.s8ed through it by road. Tlie boys of the neigh¬ 
bourhood were more nervous at the sight of the caiiitra tlian the urchin represented, whose smile was still further 
increased by u fifty-centime piece. 


Frank de Vere; 

OR, 

THE NIGHT OF MASA SIVARATRI. 

By REV, T. J, WILLIAMS, M.A., 

Author of '* The Drooping Etnhrotc,'’ etc. 

CHAPTER V.—THE EVENTFUL MORNING. 

“TTot,’* ejaculated Smithson, when he 

n returned with O’Hara and sat down 
to tiffin. 

Hot it was—close upon 100° Fahrenheit 
in the shade of the tent. The sultriness 
continued to increase, the sky to grow more 
and more leaden. 

O’Hara grew fidgety. 

“Now lit me put it to ye.” he said. 
“ Sure oi don’t half loike this business at 
all, at all. Oi feel that in helping ye, Oi’ra 
deceavin’ the governmint.” 

“Oh, but," exclaimed de Vere, now in 
great,form, “ you know an Irishman should 
always be arrayed against the powers that 
be. Don’t you remember the tale of your 
compatriot who, when landing in an un¬ 
known country, as he stepped ashore over 
the gangway, asked, * Is there any govern- 
mini in this place? For if there is Oi'm 
agtn it *? 

“ But seriously, you know, O’Hara,’* 
added he, with the grave look that came 
to him so naturally, “ although I can 
answer for one bomb being safely out of the 
way, one cannot be quite certain they have 
not hidden another away somewhere about 
the bridge, and I have been thinking it 
might be on the safe side if we get the 
Governor’s train stopped just short of the 
bridge while w© arrest our prisoners— 
don’t you think so, Smithson ? " 

Smithson nodded. 

O’Hara looked relieved. “Thin come 
along, Smithson, an’ git ye ould throlley on 
the rails, an’ we’ll nip back to Chonga an* 
git a signal lamp. Oi dare say ye'll know 
where to find one whin ye see it.’’ 

So Smithson stretched himself and 
soon de Vere heard the trolley going strong 
away back along the line, and be was once 
more left to himself, when he proceeded to 
carry out the project that had come to him 
earlier in the morning. This kept him 
very busy all through the heat of the day, 
and he had only returned to the tent about 
half an hour when he heard the trolley 
coming back again. 

Then the sun set and Masa Sivaratri had 
come! 

Dinner was cooked and despatched. 
Final plans were settled. O’Hara was to 
stop the train at the bridge head by waving 
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the red light. De Vere with Smithson, who 
was physically worth six ordinary men at 
the least, were to previously cross the rail¬ 
way bridge, and, getting over the causeway 
to the islet, were to fall upon the misci>eant8 
red-handed at their battery, and secure 
them until O’Hara, with a force from the 
train, should follow and make them 
prisoners. 

De Vere showed O’Hara three pair of 
light steel handcuffs, which he produced 
from his box, and which he slipped into his 
pockets. 

“ Sure, ’twill save ye the throuble o’ 
sitting on them,” was O’Hara’s reply. 

“ Ofi now,” remarked Smithson, after 
consulting his watch. Yes, it was just 
8 P.M., the hour when the mail express 
started, and de Vere’s heart gave a leap as 
he thought of what he hoped that night was 
to bring him ! 

A heavy roll of distant thunder, which 
almost seemed like an echo of Smithson’s 
voice, shook the heavy atmosphere, and the 
first great drops began to dent the river 
like desultory rifle fire. Rapidly the 
storm hosts assembled, and the battle of 
the elements began. In the light of a 
blinding flash of lightning they saw the 
distant forms of three men crossing the 
causeway. 

‘‘ Yes,” said de Vere, taking up Smith¬ 
son’s words, ” they are off^ and ’’—indicat¬ 
ing the stealthily moving figures as they 
emerged at the islet—” they are on.” 

” Faith,” cried O’Hara, never to be out¬ 
done, “ and before very long they’ll be in— 
in a black hole where ’tis sorry they’ll be 
to see thimsilves ! ” 


And while the lightning forked and 
flashed, and the thunder rolled, and rain 
and wind shook the girders of the Dungee 
Bridge, the train which bore the Governor 
and his suite came rushing on towards it 
through the night. Zarapur w'as left at 
two o’clock in the morning, and as they 
had now run into the storm area, every¬ 
one was awake and watching the terrific 
wonders of a tropical thunderstorm as the 
rain broke in liquid sheets against the 
carriage windows. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest 
warning, just on the stroke of 3 a.m., in 
the height of the storm, they felt the harsh 
jar of the vacuum brakes, and with a jolt 
that flung everyone out of their seats the 
train pulled abruptly up. 

‘‘Whatever’s wrong?” was asked, as 
windows went down on the leeward side, 
and passengers crowded to the doors, look¬ 
ing out into the night. 

‘‘ Stopped at Dungee Bridge, my I^ord,” 
said an English railway official to the 
Governor. ‘‘ Some one is waving a danger 
light at the head of the bridge.” 

It was now apparent that the engine had 
pulled up at the bridge head, and a magni¬ 
ficent view of the swollen river showed 
from the Governor’s carriage, which was 
placed in the middle of the train. 

The lightning played incessantly, 

” Is the bridge unsafe?” asked the 
Governor, as those in charge of the train 
hurried forward to find out what was 
amiss. 

At that instant, as if in answer to the 
Governor’s question, and with a roar that 
was heard above the thunder, and with a 
leaping burst of livid flame that contrasted 


vividly with the lightning, rose a tongue 
of lurid fire from apparently the midst of 
the river. 

Water and rock were lifted high in the 
air, and then, as the flame died out, came 
the plump and plash of falling rock and 
stones as they plunged in a hurtling shower 
back into the foaming current. 

At that moment, when everybody’s eyes, 
and mouths too, were wide with astonish¬ 
ment and alarm, a trim police-officer 
saluted the Governor, and : 

” Oi am to report, your Lordship,” said 
O’Hara, for it was none other, ” that your 
life has been saved by Mr. Frank de Vere 
of the Royal Engineers.” 

Elsie bent forward wdth fast-beating 
heart to listen. 

As he observed the look of blank 
amazement in the Governor’s face, O’Hara 
continued— 

” There has been a confounded—Oi beg 
ye pardon, me Lard ” (and his words came 
tumbling out head over heels, as it were, one 
over another)—‘‘an ondaicent, cowardly, 
murtherous plot to blow' the thrain to 
smithereens, and me frind, Mr. de Vere, 
has tracked it and thwarted it, an’ if ye 
Lardship w’ill .spare me a guard of police, 
sure the whole affair will be explained 
entoirely before it has had toime to happen. 

‘‘Anyhow, there’s the launch,” he 
added. 

‘‘ Quite so,” said de Vere, cxilmly coming 
out of nowhere, as it seemed, into the 
light of the train. ‘‘ It’s been waiting 
about below the bridge for two hours or 
more, and it’s just like you, O’Hara, to 
put your old oar in where it was not 
wanted. Anyhow,” he continued, ‘‘it has 

[prevented 


V V V 

/ y / 



A PHOTOGRAPHERS HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


6.—Sunrise on the Col d’H^rens. A cloudy morning in the Zermatt Valley. 

• 7^*^ travPTw from Arolla tn Zfrmstt over the Ool d'H^rens is one of the roost popular in the Alps. Parties sleeping at the Bertol hut—which, by the way, la the 
^igltest in Switzerland (11,2.1, ft.)—^morally arrive at the suniroit of tlie col about sunrise, when fine cloud effects in the Zermatt Valley below are sometimes to be seen, 
x.rj prc'cipitoas western face of the Matterhorn (14,784 ft.) is well viewed from this point; the mountains beyond the clouds are at a distance of fifteen miles upwards. 
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preTented His Excellency from having to 
wait about here as long as he would have 
had to otherwise.” 

But O’Hara had disappeared. 

De Vere stepped forward with a proud 
glance at Elsie, who greeted him with an 
equally proud and happy smile, and, ad¬ 
dressing her father, said— 

“ 1 have had the good luck, my Lord, 
to have been the unworthy means of dis¬ 
covering a dastardly scheme to blow uj^our 
train to-night. Three scoundrels, Lai Hurri 
i^d, Mehta, a student at Zarapur, and 
Hoother, a telegraph clerk, I believe, placed 
a torpedo beneath this bridge, one of the 
most recent construction and of enormous 
power, as is evident from the fine pyro¬ 
technic effect we have just witnessed. I 
have myself tracked them and c'aught them, 
and will present them to you for justice, as 
soon as those gentlemen who, as you will 
now perceive, are landing on the islet down 
in the river yonder have secured them. 

“I had intended,” he added with some 
indignation, *' to have done it myself with 
my own hands, but Mr. O'Hara, in the 
execution of his duty, I suppose, has 
arranged otherwise.” 

As ne spoke a small launch could be seen 
rnnning back from the islet to the bridge 
head. O’Hara was responsible for its 
presence. He had commandeered it from 
a friend, a captain of the 19th Regiment, 
stationed at Erah^e, some twenty-five miles 
down the river. He had got him to bring 
his private launch with three brother 
officers, so that he might, without making 
use of the police, have a sufficient force to 
make sure of his men without arousing 
any possible suspicion or in any way inter¬ 
fering with de Vere’s plan of action. The 
launch had arrived at midnight, and 
awaited developments, as O’Hara had ar¬ 
ranged, under the shelter of a projecting 
rock just below the bridge. 

Pe Vere’s quick eye, however, saw it, as 
with Smithson he was crossing the railway 
bridge on his way to the causeway and so 
to the islet about an hour before the train 
was due. 

As he at once knew that the launch 
was there by O’Hara’s arrangement, he 
promptly changed his plans, and, leaving 
the arrest to O’Hara and his friends, he 
told Smithson to pack up the tent and bring 
everything together with his box up to the 
line near where the train would be stopped. 

Smithson grunted satisfaction, and de¬ 
parted on his errand. 

” Old O’Hara can catch the fellows,” he 
said as he lit a cigar and sat on a girder 
under the bridge out of the storm. “ I 
shall see the display beautifully from here. 
It was quite an inspiration ! ” 

It was, indeed ? In the early afternoon, 
as soon as he had packed O’Hara and Smith- 
son off to fetch the signal lamp, he had 
fished out the bomb from where O’Hara 


had carefully buried it in the sand, and, 
once more getting it afloat in his box, had 
conveyed it to the causeway and there 
wedged it securely beneath the fifteen-foot 
stone that he had marked down in the 
middle of it. 

He then coupled up a double length of 
wire to* it, and, landing on the islet, con¬ 
nected them to the battery in place of those 
which led to the bridge, cutting these adrift 
to the current, which at once swept them 
away. 

Consequently, when Lai Hurri Lai, 
Mehta, and Desai pressed the fatal button 
as they saw the train heading for the 
bridge, instead of their firing the torpedo 
beneath the centre pier where they sup¬ 
posed it to be, to their unutterable surprise 
and dismay, off went the thing beneath 
their sole means of escape. Not only had 
their diabolical plot failed, but they knew 
in an instant that all was discovered. 

They rushed along the causeway, leaping 
from stone to stone, till they came to the 
great gap and the swirling, seething fifteen 
feet of angry water that barred the way. 
Then behind them rose a rousing British 
cheer, as four stalwart English officers with 
drawn revolvers came upon them. 

Hands up, you villains ! ” they cried. 
Practically without a struggle, and reduced 
to a limp pulp by terror, they were driven 
back across the causeway to the launch. It 
was the work of an instant to tumble them 
in, and with a whirr and a rush the launch 
came scudding down the rapid current to 
the bridge head. 

O’Hara awaited them there. 

‘‘In the King’s name!” he cried, 
touching their shoulders and rubbing his 
hands on his trousers afterwards. ‘‘Ye 
dhirty spalpeens,’ he added. ‘‘ Bring them 
along!” And they were hurried along, 
shivering and shaking, up the slope and 
into the glare of the train lights, w'here de 
Vere was talking to the Governor. 

” As Mr. O’Hara has taken the matter 
out of my hands,” he was saying, “ I 
thought I would wait here and be at hand 
to explain events.” And turning to 
O’Hara, ‘‘ I thought,” he continued, 
‘‘ that if ‘ the engineer were hoist by his 
own petard,' or, in other words, if these 
rascals could be made to arrest themselves 
by letting off their fireworks in the wrong 
place, as they have succeeded in doing, we 
should have incontestable proof of their 
intentions; and, moreover, it has saved you 
the trouble of digging up your precious 
bomb ! O’Hara, allow me to offer you the 
use of these handcuffs, which you will now 
find of considerable service.” 

He had scored all round. 

*‘ Well, young man.” said the Governor, 
” it appears beyond d ’bt that we all owe 
our lives to you, and I shall not forget it. 
And now, if you will come into my carriage 
and let me hear all your adventures, and if 


yon, Mr. O’Hara, will get your prisoners on 
iXMird, we will proceed, as I do not wish to 
be late at the Durbar to-morrow.” 

That was all he said then. 

Smithson appeared with the tent and 
de Vere’s historic box on his back; the 
prisoners were entrained ; the launch, with 
a parting cheer, turned down the river; 
and, with a triumphant shriek, the great 
locomotive drew slowly off over the now 
eventful Dungee Bridge, and the train, 
quickly gathering speed to make up for lost 
time, soon left the storm behind to rage 
itself out over the islet of Siva, as the night 
of Masa Sivaratri was transformed into 
the calm beauty of a happy morrow. 

True to time the Governor’s train steamed 
into the station at Murrabad, and at the 
hour appointed the great Dur^r of native 
princes and chieftains took place with all 
the pomp and splendour of Oriental cere¬ 
mony. 

In due course of justice the seditionists 
were bronght to trial, found guilty, and 
condemned ; and Lai Hurri Lai tor the rest 
of his life, Mehta and Desai for five years, 
will have leisure to meditate—and it is 
hoped to repent also—on the folly and 
wickedness of abusing the mighty privilege 
of liberty which England confers, and is 
more and more conferring, since she 
brought peace and settled government to 
India. 

De Vere’s appointment to the frontier 
was never confirmed, but instead he was 
gazetted aide-de-camp to the Governor 
O’Hara at the earliest opportunity becamo 
Superintendent of Police, and Smithson 
was not long in receiving his well-deserved 
promotion from a grateful railway com 
pany. 

Just six months later the following 
announcement appeared in the Inaian news¬ 
papers and in the Times: 

‘‘ On the 17th March, etc., etc.. Captain 
Frank de Vere, R.E., to Elsie, only 
daughter of His Excellency the Governor 
of A. and of Lady Clara de Y.” 

At the wedding breakfast Smithson was 
magnificent, but not even a bomb could 
have got a single word out of him when he 
was asked to propose the bridesmaids’ 
health. 

And O’Hara’s remark as best man was 
this : 

” Oi’ve niver known of an explosive in me 
ould counthry that bound two hearts to- 
gither whin it wint off, but sure, the East is 
the land o’ marvels entoirely. Ye niver 
know where ye are, on til ye’ve lost yesilf.” 
Here a titter warned him to correct hie 
words—only, however, to make matters 
worse, for this time he provoked a univ rsal 
explosion of laughter—for explosions were 
the order of the day—‘‘ Oi mane, of course, 
ye niver know ontU ye’ve found out! ” 
[the end.] 
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name always given 
AJ to the place, though certainlyi 
nowadays, there was no vestige of a bara 
to be eeen th^re. But, cut off from the 
general view by some surviving foliage— 
as well as by the swimming-baths—it was 


CHAPTER V. 

still a sufficiently secluded spot for that 
happily very rare occurrence, a school 
fight. 

Forbes had booked the services of P<ms- 
ford, and, immediidoly after tea, the pair 
quietly made their way to the appointed 


place. Turning the angle of the baths, 
and scaling the iron railing, they came, to 
their consitemation, upon a waiting crowd 
of fellow's! There was probably about a 
himdred—^and others were drifting in 
from the far side. 
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*'Ah!*' muttered Ponsford, see 
friend Sullivan in all this! The man 
never could resist a show. He’s plainly 
bent on licking you, and he wants a gallery 
to see it.” 

Jimmy was conscious of a flood of hot 
resentment against such tactics. To him 
this dinoxitm^nt was such a deadly 
private concern that it seemed almost 

profane to have a mob to- Catching 

sight of Sullivan—who, like himself, was 
flannel-clad—he was for forging up to 
him, but Ponsford used restraint. 

‘‘ Don’t be a fool,” he said. ” The 
fellows are here now; you can’t alter that 
—nor can yon stop the flght. As for the 
fellows, I for one sha’n’t mind—so long as 
they come sedately and don’t get us 
nabbed.” Ponsford chuckled. ” My dear 
Jimmy,” he added, ** whatever the conse¬ 
quences, this is going to be great. Hoist 
with his own petard, you know. You[re 
^ing to lick him! He's peeling. Wire 
m! ^ 

As the ring swung out and the com¬ 
batants got rc^y, Garrick, Dirk’s second, 
had a word with Ponsford. 

** How about Warde as referee? 

” All right,” said Ponsford. Warde, a 
School House man, was beckoned to the 
conference. Two-minute rounds were de¬ 
cided upon, with half a minute between. 
Ponsford whipped back to his man. 
“lake it easy, Jimmy,” he muttered 
finally, “you’ll have him all right in the 
end.’^ 

“ Get ready,” said Warde, and the pair 
stood up to each other. Facing Sullivan 
now, in the moments of waiting, Forbes 
did his best to live down the fact that 
two Wyssell prefects were about to lose 
dignity in a public dust-up. He suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to find himself possessed 
with a growing desire to lunge at the 
other forthwith, regardless of result, 
and- 

“ Time ! ” 

Before he could control himself, Jimmy 
had put his desire into action. He^ had 
made a panther-like plunge, driving 
straight with his right! Sullivanstep¬ 
ping quickly, swimg round with his left 
and sent Forbes staggering. Jimmy kept 
his feet by a miracle, and came about 
pretty smartly. Ponsford, racked with 
despair at his friend’s opening madness, 
saw now with relief that the blow had 
fully steadied him. The rest of the round 
went evenly. 

Sullivan got to work at once in round 
two. Though younger, he had the ad¬ 
vantage over his opponent in both height 
and substance. All the defensive wiles 
that Forbes had picked up from Instructor 
Page—late of the Buffs—and had made 
his own, were required now to shield him 
from the fierce fighting of Sullivan. Twice 
the latter got in, both times on the body; 
neither blow was damaging, however, and 
the second time his guard was at fault. 
Forbes rallied and got in a fast left on the 
other’s neck. 

The third round saw the outer fringes 


of Sullivan’s dismay. The fact is, he had 
come out for “a picnic.” Up to this term 
he had been a constant devotee of the art, 
and Mr. Johnny Da we had seen fit to 
flatter his quickness. Busy this term with 
Oden’s matters, he had been quite ignorant 
of Jimmy’s training. He had bailed this 
crowd—a whispered word had been enough 
—to witness his prowess with the maulies. 

And now-! He was sparring blindly 

—he tried to pull himself together. 
Before he could quite contrive that, how¬ 
ever, Forbes had changed front, and was 
coming on. 

The call of “ Time ! ” left Sullivan gasp¬ 
ing on his second’s knees. Sitting there, 
he overheard some whispered criticism on 
the part of those around—not altogether 
complimentary to his chances. This was 
still stinging in his ears when he came up 
for the fourth bout. 

Pride and bravado got the better of 
Dirk’s judgment now—^he was out to hit. 
His lashes, winning home, would have 
made for sure destruction—but science re¬ 
ceived the go-by. He was tiring himself 
unreasonably; panting like a smith’s bel¬ 
lows. Forbes parried with consistent cool¬ 
ness ; waiting with a thin, tense smile. 
Presently he would be bold and use his 
right. 

The chance came quickly enough. Dirk, 
after a senseless swoop, stood palpably 
unready. Forbes, bracing his strength, 
launched out a terrific blow. It took 
Sullivan in the jaw. He went down in the 
manner of a skittle at the Ninepin Club. 

Warde stolidly counted him out. 

Entering Mr. Temple’s study that even¬ 
ing, Forbes unconsciously recalled those 
preceding term-end interviews; first, to 
recomme^:!! Sullivan’s selection, and, 
second, to hear of his transference to 
Ovenden’s. 

“ Come in, Forbes—come in ! ” said the 
House Master, to-night. “ To say ‘Good¬ 
bye,’ eh? I am glad you looked in this 
evening; to-morrow will be such a bustle. 
Sit down.” 

Jimmy sat down—^and blurted it out at 
once. “ That affair before Christmas, 
sir,” he began. “ You woke me one night 
to watch in the senior bath-room. After¬ 
wards you asked me if anyone had come in. 
I said * No.’ It was a lie, sir. My cousin, 
Knill, had just entered by the window.” 

Having doggedly jerked it out, Jimmy 
sat like a statute, staring straight ahead. 
He did not see the flash of satisfaction in 
Mr. Temple’s eyes. “ Well,” pid the 
master presently, “ have you nothing more 
to say? Where, for instance, had Knill 
been?” 

“ I hope you won’t press me to answer 
that, sir. There—there was another 
fellow in it. And it—apart from^ the lie, 
I mean—it’s past and done with.” 

“ Exactly, Forbes; and, for that reason, 
we—you and I—can afford to be frank. 
Now, I suspect that it was not altogether 
unconnected with Sullivan. About that 


time I got information that Sullivan—de¬ 
finitely Sullivan—was paying periodical 
night visits to the town. I was infinitely 
annoyed; not only on account of the offen¬ 
der, for his transgression, to me, was a 
small matter compared with the fact that 
ray prefects were corapromising all their 
authority in the House by permitting one 

unruly member as much scope as he-” 

Forbes’s face was peony for colour. “ It 
wasn’t ‘ permitting,’ sir ! ” he declared, 
sensibly affronted. “ We never actually 

caught Sullivan-! ” 

“ My point, exactly,” bit in the master, 
acidity pronounced. “ It seems plain to 
me that, at times, you deliberately avoided 

his movements, because-” 

“ But, sir-! ” struggled Jimmy. 

“ Attend, please. That night, approach¬ 
ing the House, I quite concluded that the 
form I distin^ished among the shrubs was 
Sullivan’s. That was why I roused yeu- 
If you possessed one, I was bent upon it 
that you should exercise your backbone— 
even though under compulsion. I designed 
that for your sake. Later, when you un¬ 
expectedly tendered Sullivan’s name for 
the prefectship, I concurred in that for his 
sake. I know from experience that power 
is effective to steady that type of boy. A 
sort of wild selfishness was his main vice; 

he was never really a ‘ slacker ’-” 

“ That’s just it, sir ! ” burst in Jimmy. 
“ That was where it was so difficult to deal 
with him. He was on good terms with 
nearly everybody, and he was always will¬ 
ing to help in bucking up the games. The 
prefects were quite alone in tackling him, 
and that is why they were sometimes drawn 

into a sort of leniency which-” 

“ Had better be called weakness, 
Forbes,” put in the House Master, closing 
his ink-pot with a snap. “ A weakness 
that can never be made up.” 

That stung Jimmy, too. Others were in¬ 
volved, so he could not claim that he had 
recovered a little ground by licking Sulli¬ 
van that very afternoon. In his present 
mood he would like to have told it out 
straight! As it was, he rose to go. Mr. 
Temple rose also. 

“ I don’t want to preach, Forbes,” he 
said ; “ but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
you have learnt what a profitless under¬ 
taking a lie really is ! lam glad that yon 
have at last owned up; I was pretty sure 
that you would. But if you had failed to 
do so it would have upset your prior claim 
on the Woodley Scholarship; upon that I 
was determined.” 

“But, sir,” began Forbes, “you didn’t 

know ! I mean-” 

“ Oh, yes, I did. Knill, that night, was 
hiding behind one of the baths; I caught 
eight of him immediately I entered—just 
as I raised the light. Well, well, Forbes 
—you have put it right now. It is an 
immense relief. Good-bye, my boy. A 
pleasant holiday.” 

[the end.] 


ABBEY ROYAL STORIES: 

A MAY STORM, IN THREE SQUALLS. 


SQUALL THE SECOND. 

“ TJeaky, you are an awfully unlucky 
J) chap,” said one of the other boys, 
“ you are always in some precious mess or 
other.” 

And BO he was. The second squall 


followed the first on the very next day, 
and in this manner. 

Mr. Gray and he, when they went out 
together, had searched diligently for some 
representatives of the Aiimaccce, but un¬ 
successfully, for they were rather scarce in 
that part of the country, and besides, the 


season was backward. That night Beaky 
had finished his prep, and sat dreaming, 
when all at once it flashed across him th|it 
they had never searched a certain sheltered 
watercourse he knew. He nearly shouted 
with excitement, and made up his mind 
to go there between first and second schools 
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next day. He would have plenty of time, 
and he would be able to seiure a specimen 
or two for Mr. Gray- 

Next day first school ended at last, 
though it had never seemed so long to 
Beaky; but he got safely through, as there 
were no mathematics that morning. Then 
followed dinner, and he was free till three 
o'clock. Off he flew—never stopped to 
take his collecting-tin, or Bentham the 
beloved—and got to the river in a very 
abort time. At that particular part of ita 
course it is wide and shallow, and flows 
through meadows, one bank much higher 
than the other. The higher bank is a 
succession of little grassy hollows, rather 
deep, sloping down to the water. At the 
top of one of these, Beaky took off his shoes 
and stockings, put a stone on them to keep 
them down, and then waded through the 
river. 

He searched the ditch, and gave a whoop 
at last; “ Sagittana sagittifofia, I declare. 
Hooray ! What jolly luck ! ” and a bit of 
the plant was carefully got up, root and all, 
Beaky disregarding the wet and mud. 
*' In flower, too ! ” and he danced a hom- 

ipe on the wet grass. Then, looking at 

is watch, he waded briskly back through 
the river. 

When he got to the little hollow he was 
horrified—bis shoes were gone, departed, 
lifted—and instead of them, by the water’s 
edge was .. pair .{ big brown boots, plenti¬ 
fully besprinkled with mighty nails. 

“ My hat! These ain’t my booties.” 
He walked round them in hugp disgust. 
" I take size four, but these look to me 
like small nineteens. Anyhow, I’m going 
without ’em.” 

He went to the top of the bank and had 
a good look round. Not a soul was in sight. 

‘‘ Who in the world could have collared 
mine and left these things? ” He picked 
one up. “ The beastly thing weighs about 
half a ton.” Then he reflected. He had 
to cross half a mile of gorse-grown common, 
and after that to walk along another half- 
mile of newly macadamised road. 

‘‘ But I can’t go in my barefoot feet, 
'cos of the gorse. What on earth shall I 
do? ” A pause. ” Hang it all! I’ll put 
’em on till I get to the footer field, and 
then take the beastly things off and pitch 
’em into the shrubbery, and rush the rest 
barefoot.” 

He drew on the grey stockings, and then 
the hateful boots, without noticing that 
the former were as much too large for him 
as the latter. 

Beaky was very particular about his foot¬ 
gear, and always wore good smart boots 
and shoes. The brown boots were hard 
worn and of no particular shape. Great 
Scott! It’s like wearing a pair of 
churns! ” 

He shambled and stumbled through the 
gorse and along the road, reaching the 
doors of the football field without meeting 
a soul, and was congratulating himself on 
his luck, when, alas ! he found the big doors 
were fast, and the wall was unclimbable. 

" What next? ” he groaned. “ Nothing 
for it but a parade up to the drive gates,” 
and he shuddered as he thought of the 
houses he had to pass an dthe people he 
might meet. 

He got safely to the main entrance of 
Abbey Royal. “Jolly luck !—met nobody.” 
But he exulted too soon. Right in the 
gateway he met a knot of boys, who had 
turned out of a side path into the main 
drive. At once a shout of glee went up. 

“ Hallo! Beaky. Who’s your shoe¬ 
maker ? ” 

” I say, old man, how your little feet 
have grown lately.” 

“ You should keep out of the water. 


Beaky, it makes ’em swell so! ” and a lot 
more of what Beaky called “ beastly 
cheek.” 

To get rid of his critics he tried to run, 
which only added to their unholy glee, and 
they followed. Beaky gained the corridor 
leading to his den, with a mob of yelling, 
laughing boys at his tail. He floundered 
and shambled down the stone-paved cor¬ 
ridor, with a noise like a young cart-horse, 
turned the corner, reeled and clattered past 
a couple of masters, who were astounded 
at the fearful din made by those ghastly 
boots. Beaky never stopped; in fact, I 
doubt if he even saw the masters. But his 
tail melted in a trice at the sight of them. 

He got into his study, slipped his patent 
wedge under the door, and put the .Sagit- 
taria into his collecting-tin, and the tin 
into a cupboard. Then he kicked off the 
small nineteens and tried to put a pair of 
his own shoes on, but discovered that the 
stockings were miles too big, and dragged 
them off in a rage. He got out a pair of his 
own, slipped them on, just in time to admit 
Mr. Bower, one of the masters he had met 
in the corridor. There had been a little 
delay while Mr. Bower and Mr. Gray had 
their laugh out at the queer apparition. 

Beaky explained. The master said : 
“ Never mind, come to second school.” 
When school was over he sneaked to his 
place in the hall for tea, and a bubble of 
merriment went round the boys when he 
appeared. 

Aleantime, another tragedy was being 
played outside. A tall, thin gentleman was 
hobbling up the road, barefooted, carrying 
in his hand a pair of boy’s shoes and grey 
stockings. He walked very gingerly, as if he 
were looking for the softest pebbles to 
tread on. Near the school gate he met the 
Doctor. 

“What in the world is the matter, 
Newton ? ” 

“ VVhy, some one took my boots and 
stockings from the river bank, and left 
these.” 

“ Please, sir, it wor one o’ the Habbey 
lads. I seed ’im in a big pair o’ brown 
boots runnin’ in through the schoo* gates 
jist now,” said a village boy. 

“ I’ll inquire into it,” said the Doctor. 

“ Please, sir, it's ’im as 'as odd eyes.” 

“ Oh, r know him. I’m very sorry, 
Newton,” he added to the professor; “and 
I’ll punish him severely for this escapade. 
Won’t you come to dinner with me to¬ 
night ? ” 

The professor accepted, and slipped into 
his hotel by a back way. 

Tea was over, and Beaky was sent for to 
the Doctor’e study. On the table were his 
shoes and .^^tockings ,and he stared at them 
with all his eyes. 

“ Are these yours? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir; I waded through the river, 
and when I got back some one had stolen 
them and left a pair of boots instead.” 

The professor looked rather blank at 
being made into the thief. 

“ Where did you leave your shoes? ” he 
asked. “Tell us exactly.” 

“At the top of a hollow, on the grass, 
with a stone on them, and I found them 
gone, and a pair of boots down by the 
water.” 

The profea.sor began to see daylight; but 
he asked : “ Why did you wear the boots, 
instead of looking for the owner?” 

“ I—I—couldn’t come through Gorsey 
Hey in my bare feet, sir.” 

“ Then how do you think I was to come 
through Gorsey Hey in my bare feet? ’' 

Beaky thought silence was golden, and 
said nothing. 

“I see how' it is. Doctor,” Professor 


Newton continued, “ we each landed at 
the wrong hollow, and appropriated each 
other’s shoes and stockings. But you had 
the advantage, my boy, for I couldn’t get 
into yours.” 

“ Dalziel w'as most culpably careless over 
the whole matter,” replied the Doctor. 
“ Go and fetch Professor Newton’s things, 
Dalziel,” and as he went Messrs. Bower and 
Gray entered the study. 

They shook hands with the professor, 
whom they had known at Oxford, and who 
was in the neighbourhood investigating the 
life-history of the liver fluke, which had 
played such havoc among the sheep—hence 
his wading. They heard the professor’s 
story, and Mr. Bower told about meeting 
Beaky in the boots. 

“ Oh, Professor, if you had only seen 
poor Dalziel dashing down the corridor, 
staggering and floundering about in your 
boots, making as much noise as a charge 
of cavalry, and with half the school yelling 
at his heels, you would never have for¬ 
gotten it.” 

The boy came in just then, very shame¬ 
faced, and the affair ended, not in a flog¬ 
ging, as he anticipated, but in a huge laugh, 
led by the professor. 

Squall number two was over, and calm 
succeeded, though Beaky had to face a lot 
of chaff about the boots for some time after¬ 
wards. Mr. Gray told Professor Newton 
about Beaky’s love for natural history, and 
he enlisted the boy at once. Beaky spent 
many happy hours with the professor, 
searching for the host which harboured the 
liver fluke, and great was his joy when they 
discovered it to be a small water snail. 


SQUALL THE THIRD. 

Squall the third came a night or two 
afterwards. Beaky was in Mr. Long’s 
house, and the master rather liked 
the boy, though he could not in the least 
usderstand him. Long’s was a small 
house, with only about a dozen boys in it. 
Four of the biggest of these slept in small 
cubicles on a landing at the top of the 
house, and they had a custom which led to 
the next trouble for Dalziel. 

Each of the boys in “ Utopia,” as the top 
landing was called, gave a supper once in 
the term to the others, and these feasts were 
always celebrated in the dormitory. They 
were very mild affairs, but strictly for¬ 
bidden. At these ambrosial refections, as 
Hassall called them, the host always had 
to sing a song —sotto voce, of course. 

In due time it came to Beaky’s turn to 
give the supper. Now, he had two voices— 
one a quiet gentle boy’s voice, which he 
kept for talking, and the other a man’s 
voice, several sizes too large for him, which 
he reserved for such useful purposes as 
singing, cheering, construing, and making 
speeches in the Debating Society. These 
voices were as odd as his hands, and the 
big one was generally called his “ left-hand 
voice.” 

At his supper party, after everything 
comestible had gone its appointed way, he 
was called on for his song. But, knowing 
which voice he used for the purpose, the 
other fellows said, “ Put your head under 
the bedclothes to do your bellowing, and 
only sing three verses.” 

Beaky meekly obeyed. When he got to 
the end of the firet verse, he warmed to his 
work and sang his best under such difficult 
conditions. About the end of the second 
verse he thought he heard a small commo¬ 
tion among his audience, but proceeded 
manfully to the end of the third verse. 
Then he raised the clothes a little, but there 
was neither applause nor criticism, so he 
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gently asked, Shall I sing another verse 
or two. There are three more, you know; 
jolly good ones, too.” 

“ No, thank you, Dalziel. Three are 
quite enough.” 

It was Mr. Long ! 

Beaky came out from under the bed¬ 
clothes, and, as he afterwards described it 
to me, ” 1 felt like a silly idiot, and 1 
expect I looked it, down to the ground. 
I guess Long wanted to laugh. 1 know / 
did. You see, the others heard him on the 
stairs, while 1 was bellowing, and cut into 
bed, and the beggar stood there enjoying 
it all to himself.” 

“Did he send you up? ” inquired L 


“ No. He gave me a wigging two or 
three days afterwards; but wasn’t 1 on 
thorns, though. 1 expected to be shunted 
—sent away, you know—and nothing less. 
But didn’t 1 t.-'.ke it out of those other men 
for not giving me the tip before they took 
to their beds. Anyhow, I was in misery for 
two or three days. ” 

Mr. Long’s account, given to me and his 
wife, with shouts of laughter, was much 
the same. “ 1 ought to send him up to the 
Doctor, but I don’t want to. The offence 
was not very serious. I think I’ll let him 
off with a lecture.” 

So this third squall passed, and Mrs. 
Long, her curiosity impelling her thereto 


in the first instance, took an interest in the 
queer lad, and brought him the sunshine 
which is always somewhere at the back of a 
squall, you know, boys. !She found he was 
shy and awkward; but she soon, with her 
woman’s intuition, di covered that he was 
brave, gentle, modest, and hv^iicst, with a 
sincere desire t'^ be kind to all around him. 
A year or *^0 late: she induced her husband 
to make him house monitor, to Beaky's 
amazement. And the responsibility did 
him good. T^rom beiu something rf an 
Ishmaelite, 1 e became recognised member 
of the school world—though he abhorred 
maths, to the end of the chapter. 

[the end.] 


^ ^ ^ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WELL DONE. 

JamBS ARNOLD, the Hi xte«n-year-old non of an East 
Cowei coastguard, recently swam out to sea and saved 
a terrier dog whicli vvas in danger of being c.imcd away 
by the tide. He was at tlie time of writinc to be pre- 
sented with an engraved silver watch and t^timuiiial 
by the National Canine Defence Leaguo. 

V v* V •/ ^ ^ 


“IN THE BACK BLOCKS.” 

J. W. WRITB.'^ to US from Horse Shoe Creek : “lam 
the Scotsman referred to by your contributor, M. P. 
Dunlop (• P.O.P.’ vol. fo* 1910, page ♦W8), and what 
he says w quite true. When a boy in Glasgow I read 
the * B.O.P.’ from its commencement until I left home 
for Australia in ’83. From tliat time until 1 met Mr. 
Dunlop (about six years ago) I had rarely seen a 
copy, my life being principally spent in the ‘ back 
blocks,* iind you may be sure many recollections came 
Hocking back when 1 again set eyes on the old paper 
and saw the old stories ! 

“ I read all about Ualp and Rory and Allan and Seth 
and the rest of them over again, aloud tliis time to my 
own bairns, and they all are just os great admirers of the 
good old * B.O.P.’ as I am. ‘ Santa Claus ’ brouglit 
tlie 1910 volume to my eldest boy, and scarcely an 
evening passes without an hour's reading from it." 


DEATH OP E. M. GRACE. 

Dr. E. M. Grace, the well-known Gloucester 
cricketer, and brother of Dr. W. Q. Grace, died recently 
at Thombury, Glou(xa<ter.sljire. Dr. Edward Miles 
Grace was the eldest of the famous trio of cricketers 
of wliich ** W. O." was the greatest. Although a fine 
player, he was always, of course, overshadowed by his 
famous brother. Like “ W. G." also, he entered the 
medical profession, and was later appointed to tho 
ofOoe of coroner. He was in his TOtli year, and, in 
aduition to his service in U»e field for Gloucester, was 
until two years ago sceretary of the county club. 



A NEW SCOUT MAP. 

The •* Geographia *’ Designing and Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 11 Adam Street, Strand, have issued a 
“ Boy Scout Map of the British Isles,” which co^ta 
lx., and has much to recommend it. For one thing, 
it is clearly printed in live colours, is full of detail, 
andthcshcet coutains, in addition, useful instruction 
in many branches of actual scout work, such as 
“ Signailing ”—by Morse code, Semaphore code, 
hand, flags, etc. Tlien there are Knots, Hitches, and 
Bands; Scout Whistles, The Scout Liw, What to 
do in Emergencies, and so forth. Every Scout 
Patrol at least would do well to secure a copy. 


@ @ @ 

A STRANGE FAMILY. 



[PAotO bp EUUNOU SHlFKMm. 


MISS SHTFFNRR writes: “While digging out a fox’s earth the other day (which had to be 
done as it wai in a very inconvenient place) a ten ier dashed in and killed two of the cu^ 
which were about three daji’s old ; the oilier two were saved and taken home and put with 
the terrier's puppies (two of which were taken away). When the terrier returned she at 
once took to the cubs, and bos reared them; they are now six or seven weeks old and they 
romp and play about with the puppy, and the terrier is now much fonder of them than 
the puppy itself, and goes oS to cat^ young rabbits for them.’* 


OPEN THE DOOR OP YOUR 
HEART. 

OPEN the door of your heart, my lad. 

To the angels of love and truth, 

When the world is full of unnumbered joyx 
In the beautiful dawn of youtli. 

Casting aside all things tiiat mar. 

Saying to wrong, “ Depart 1 ’’ 

To tlie voices of hope that arc calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 

Edward Everett Hale, d.d. 



DEATH OP A FAMOUS FISH. 

Some time ago we gave, from the pen of a corre¬ 
spondent, an account of a fish that most passengers lo 
New Zealand looked for. Nea-s now comes of the 
death of this, the most famous fwh in the world. 
This mon.stcr of the deep was known as Pelorua 
Jack, and had the distinction of being protected by a 
speciiil Act of Farllament. For twenty yesrs and more 
this huge fi.sli met all the steamers bound for Welling¬ 
ton, whether tliey arrived by day or by night. Pelonis 
Jack wa.s one of the “ sights ” on tlie voyage to 
Wellington. Sometimes passengers had such little 
respect for him that they tried to “ pot ’’ iiira w itli 
tlieir revolver^*, but this sort of thing was stopped 
when the New Zealand Legislature laid it down that 
the fish must on no account be interfered with. Tho 
report comes th.'it his body lias now been found, 
partly eaten by sliarks. He is supposed to be the last 
of a* race of marine monsters which flourished in 
French I’ass half a century ago. 


UNION JACK IN CANADA. 

'The IIdn. Wn.LTtM Pttoslet, Canadian Minister of 
Public Works, has issued an order to the effect tiiut 
the Union Jack must be flown from every public 
building in Uie Dominion on every day of the ycar 
cxcept Sunday. A short time ago an order was iasued 
autliorising the flying of the flag on the public buildings 
of border towns 'and seaports, and this has now bew 
extended over the whole Dominion. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 

[Thibty-thibd Annual Series.] 


O N pa^ 312 of the present rdome we printed a 
clever black-and-white drawing by a well-known 
** B.O.P.” artist—Harold 0. Harnshaw—entitled 

** A Gipsy’s Yam : a story needing words,” and offered 
a prize of 10s. 6d. for the best short imaginary Gipsy’s 
Yam that might be sent in to us by our readers. 

We are glad to be able to report that a very large 
number tried their hand and pen at this competition 
and some excellent work was submitted to us. 

Ptiie-vainner .— OOLUf POUMTAIN Ohallonbr, 88 
Nunnery Lane, York. 

CEimnoATHS. 

[The name* stand approximately m order of merit,} 
Eleanor Pocock, 3 St. Stephen’s Road E., Baling, 
W. ; Charles Neville, 13 Mj»r>iwan Street, Partick, 


Glasgow; Ronald Lilley^ Hill Honse Farm, Barton-le- 
cley, AmpthiU, Bods.; A. S. Dickinson, 42 CrjTstal 
Palaoe Park Road, Sydenham, S.E. ; Howard Ernest 
Gould, 179 Barry Road, East Dulwich, 8 .E. ; Eva 
Veraguth, Villa Diana, Boulevard d’Aisace, Cannes, 
Prance; J. A. McLaren, 830 20th Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada; Herb^ Sefton Leeson, 1 Clapham 
Road, Anficld, Liverpool; Geoffrey Prout, 13 Argaum 
Villas, Stoke, Devonport; Pred. W. Burgee, 1*4 
Lavender Hill, Battersea, 8 .W. ; Harry Page, Bishops’ 
Court Gardens, Exeter; Harry Tinson, 119 Lisson 
Grove, N.w.; Frederick Edgar Bolt, 38 Caiming Road, 
Addis^mbe; Edward O. Du Vernet, Digby, N.S.; 
Frances Walker Somerville, Stone Road, Broadstaiis; 
Miss 0. Bermett, Woodiange, Westbury-on-Trim, 
Bristol; P. M. Adams, Swen Tor, Heswall, Cheshire ; 


William Bankes, 8 Hemer Terrace, Bootle, Liverpool; 
Miss K. Simmons, 67 London Roa^ Sevenoaks, Kent; 
David McOlew, 13 Flemington Street, Springbua, 
G.asgow; Cecil L. Rist, Little Tons, West Hoatbly, 
Sussex; James George BanweU, 173 Lord Street, 
Kearsley, Bolton, Lancs.; W. Marshall, District 
Superintendent’s Office, N.B. Railway, New Cross 
Street, Hull; John Morgan, St. Andrew’s Vicarage, 
Willesden Green, N.W. ; Frank R. Kne’.l, 6 Dowsett 
Road, Bruce Grove, N. ; Harry Turner. 60A Deacon 
Road, Willesden Green, N.W. ; W. J. Tuck, 6 Playfair 
Road, Southsca. 

*,• Two competitors who would otherwise have 
received certificates omitted to put their names and 
addresses upon their papers. 


OUR WEEKLY CRICKET COMPETITIONS. 

[1911 Season.] 


W E now begin publiAing our Awards in the com¬ 
petitions announced on page 495 of the present 
volume. We then wrote, it will be remembered : “ One 
bat only can be won by any reader during the current 
season, though various Consolation Prizes may be 
given if the same competitor should succeed in several 
subjects. The decision of the Editor is in all cases 
final, and he cannot reply to questions through the 
post. 

“ In these Cricket Competitions Certificates will be 
awarded to prize-winners only. No time-allowance 
can be made in this weekly series for colonial or foreign 
readers, as we are anxious to get the bats awarded 
with all possible celerity. All work must be strictly 
original, and any competitor discovered copying in any 
one subject will be at once disqualified for the whole 
series.” 


No. 1.—A Cricket Song: ** Long Live King 
Cricket.” 

Prize Bat Wmner. 

B. D. OOUSENS, Edwinville, Linden Road, Gloucester. 


Consolation Prizes (" Boy's Ovm " Fountain Pen). 

Harold Gleave, Prescot Road, St. Helens, Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Harold Dornino, 26 Westgate, Hale, Cheshire. 

No. 2.—Pen-and-ink Sketches : ” A Hit ” 
and A Miss.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Angus Cameron White, 65 Gathome Road, 
Ashton Gate, Bristol. 

Consolation Prizes (” Boy's Own ” Fountain Pen). 

Charles R. Frobert, 68 Brighton Road, Chelten¬ 
ham. 

R. J. LUNT ROBRRIS, Dharur, Oraig-y-don, Llan¬ 
dudno. 


No. 3.—Mixed Team of Gentlemen and Pro¬ 
fessionals, English and Colonial, to play 
the World. 

The voting was, as will be seen, very cloee, there 
being two instances of tics. The following is the team 
as selected by our readers ; 

Hint, 95 votes; Tyldeeley, 82 ; Bardsley, 74 ; 
Hobbs, 73; Faulkner, 72 ; Armstrong, 62; JesBop, 
62 ; Hayward, 61; Lilley, 59 ; Trumper, 59 ; Blytlie, 
56. 

No competitor named the complete team correcUy. 
The following named ten of them : 

Bernard W. Blake, 20 Palace Parade, Priory 
Road, Hornsey, N. 

E. W. Foster, ivy House, Emsworth, Hants. 

W. A. Hendry, St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks. 

R. Sanders, 2 St. John Street, Wellingborough. 

The result of the ballot was in favoor of E. W. Poster, 
who accordingly takes the prize bat. Fountain pens 
have been awarded as Consolation Prizes to ttie otlLan. 


All Competitioni announced in the present volume, of which the result has 'not yet been published, will be continued in the New 
Volume, early in which many other subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, will be started. 
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